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lonnrfs  ta  Winter. 


It  wftj  a  remark  of  one  of  ihc  Spanisb  Kings  that  the 
r.«nr  create?!  bleasinps  in  life  were  Old  Wine  to  Drink,  Old 
Wood  lo  Bum,  Old  Ba<^  to  Read,  and  Old  Friends  to 
Love. 


OLD  WINE  TO  DRINK. 

Yes  I  fill  the  ifoblet  hig:h  with  generous  wine, 
As  apaiiling  as  the  draughts  •!'  ancient  Massic 
Or  oid  Falernian  made  by  Horace  clasjiic, 
firouiriit  from  the  »unny  valleys  of  the  Rhine 
And  throwing  off  their  daughter's  brilliant  glances— 
Jii^x  05  the  diamond,  long  obf*cured  from  sight) 
With  all  the  rays  it  lastt  absorbed  is  bright, 
T'liiTi  wiae,  as  o'er  the  festal  board  it  dances, 
Giif's  Imck  the  tloshes  from  the  beaming  eye 
Of  the  brown  vineyard  beauty,  on  our  meeting : 
Fill  npl  to  friends  a  kind,  a  cordial  greeting, 
Aud  though  December's  winds  may  rustle  by 
•Vnd  lead  the  bowlings  of  the  furious  storm, 
Our  faces  kiadle  and  our  hearts  are  warm. 


II. 


OLD  WOOD  TO  BURN. 

Old  wood  to  bum ! — hew  down  the  highest  trunk 
Oo  Allcghanean  ridges,  Been  afar 
— A  monarch  crowned  with  hia  imperial  star— 

Arain.<'l  the  crimson  where  the  sun  has  sunk. 

'J  i^e  ^hftrp  axe  glittering  iu  his  kingly  heart 

>fndj-  echo  ringing  through  the  golden  woods — 
And  liiea  a  craf>hing  fall! — like  bursting  floods 

When  roar  the  surges  and  great  raounUiins  part! 

Tlif  diiQ  year  wanes — I  see  an  imioor  sight — 
l>risbl  face/9  gathered  round  a  blazing  fire 
At  Yule  or  Pentecost  when  rising  higher 

The  fn>ltc-mirth  drawn  gloducss  from  the  light— 

O;  thai  old  oak  that  towering  once  so  vast 

Lau<^hed  at  the  storm,  and  whistled  at  the  blast ! 


III. 


OLD  BOOKS  TO  READ. 

R'^ach  from  their  dusty  places  o^  repose 
A  Virgil's  lay  or  "  Livy's  pictured  page," 
The  varied  lore  of  an  Augustan  age — 

What  visions  panoramic  they  disclose ! 

With  o'cr-attentive  facultien  we  hear 
The  wandering  minstrehy  of  Scio's  bard- 
Poor  bouse IcF''  tenant  of  a  life  ill-starred- 

Ur  catch  the  minster-music  of  the  seer 


fi 


Chnnting  of  PamdiPC  "  and  nil  our  wo.' 
Then  with  the  ChriKtiun  pilgrim  for  our  guide 
W^e  safely  pass  the  dark  and  bridge-IeHs  tide 
To  Beulah's  land  whore  flow'rrtf*  ever  blow  : 
Of  Shakspeare's  heroes  trace  the  htoiied  line. 
Or  weigh  the  mercies  of  the  Book  divine ! 


IV, 


OLD  FRIENDS  TO  LOVE. 

Old  friends  to  love! — true  soul  bound  to  true  soul 
With  olden  nieniorie:^,  and  traces  iloar 
Of  the  dead  paj»t,  ciaitning  the  h»[)py  tear 

That  still  Qt  pight  of  eoch  will  fondly  roll ! 

Old  friendft  !  No  sycophants  of  yesterday, 
With  smiles  and  protestations  never  done, 
Bright  suramcr-flics,  true  "  lovers  of  the  sua'* 

And  all  who  bask  beneath  the  golden  ray. 

Old  friends  !  who  on  the  battle  field  of  life, 
When  clo«cd  the  serried  ho.^ls  in  storiny  fight. 
Have  raided  the  buckler  FrionclsJliip  stron«;  and  bright 

And  borne  us  bleeding  from  the  mortal  strife, 

Who  heart-whole,  pure  in  faiih,  once  written  friend 

In  life  and  death  are  true,  unto  the  end ! 

K.  E. 


THE  iMGIIT-SIDE   OF   NATURE.* 

"  The  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be; 
and  that  which  is  done  is  that  which  shall  be  done  :  and 
there  is  no  new  thing  undrr  the  sun. 

"Is  there  any  thing  whereof  it  may  be  said,  See,  this  is 
new  1    It  hath  been  alreadv  of  old  time,  which  was  before 


us. 


i« 


The  experience  of  the  world  adds  daily  con- 
firmation to  the  truth  announced  by  The  Preacher 
in  the  passage  we  have  quoted.  Amid  the  ap- 
parent vicissitudes  of  human  affairs  atid  hutnan 
knowledge,  there  is  really  nothing  but  the  repe- 
tition of  oid  things.  As  iu  physical  nature,  sum- 
mer follows  spring,  and  winter  succeeds  to  au- 
tumn, but  the  succession  is  invariable,  and  the 
new  year  is  but  the  copy  of  its  predecessor — 
so  in  the  moral  and  social  world  of  mau,  opin- 
ions, habits  and  tastes — sciences  and  arts — knowl- 
edge and  power — nay,  even  the  creative  force  of 
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the  imagioatioQ  and  the  dreams  or  poesy — seem 
to  move,  in  greater  or  lesser  orbits,  through  the 
same  unvarying  cycles.  In  dress,  the  fashion  of 
to-day  is  but  a  reproduction  of  some  long  forgotten 
costume.  The  fairy  tales,  which  beguiled  us  in 
the  nursery,  are  traced  back  by  learned  scholars 
to  the  birthplaceof  the  human  family  in  the  re- 
mote East;  and  we  find  that  Jack  the  Giant 
Killer,  with  his  seven  mile  boots,  has  really  per- 
formed some  astounding  journeys,  though  with 
less  speed  than  his  biographers  have  represented. 
A  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  China  has 
shown  that  nation  of  conservatives  to  have  pos- 
sessed, for  thousands  of  years,  the  knowledge  of 
many  processes,  upon  which  civilized  Europe 
prided  herself  as  the  crowning  triumphs  of  cen- 
turies spent  in  study  and  invention ;  while  the 
monuments  of  Egypt  and  Nineveh  indicate  the 
former  existence  of  mechanical  contrivances,  and 
of  secrets  in  the  manufacture  of  uu fading  colors, 
which  baffle  all  the  inquiries  of  modern  genius 
and  research.  Even  in  this,  which  we  call  the 
new  world,  the  authentic  narratives  of  those  ad- 
venturers, who  first  saw  the  glories  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  are  sufficient  to  excite  our  wonder  and 
amazement.  And  yet  these  nations  were  but 
mushrooms — the  growth  of  yesterday — upon  a 
soil  where  liie  buried  countless  millions,  whose 
very  name  has  perished,  of  whom  no  tradition 
floats  along  the  tide  of  time,  and  whose  only 
memorials  are  the  vast  mounds  and  enclosures, 
that  have  bid  defiance  for  unknown  ages  to  the 
assaults  of  the  elements. 

We  might  pursue  this  course  of  illustration 
without  end.  We  might  prove  not  only  from  the 
dim  glimpses  of  the  past  which  pierce  through 
the  mists  of  early  history — but  from  the  annals 
which  the  hand  of  Almighty  power  has  traced 
in  the  strata  of  the  earth  itself — that  the  period, 
of  which  we  know  something,  is  but  a  fraction 
inconceivably  small,  compared  with  that  chain 
of  centuries  from  which  it  has  been  severed. 
And  if  even  this  limited  history  presents  such 
evidence  to  our  eyes  of  renewal  and  repetition, 
how  much  more  must  lie  hidden  beneath  the 
waves  of  oblivion? 

"  So  the  multitude  goeii,  like  the  flower  or  the  weed, 
That  withero  away,  to  let  others  succeed  ; 
So  the  multitude  comes,  even  those  we  behold, 
To  repeat  every  tale  that  has  often  been  told. 

*'  For  we  are  the  same  that  our  fathers  have  been ; 
We  see  the  same  sights  thac  our  fathers  have^een  : 
We  drink  tlie  same  stream,  and  we  feel  the  same  sun, 
And  we  run  the  same  coarse  that  our  fathers  have  run." 

No  department,  in  which  the  human  mind  has 
exercised  itself,  betrays  this  tendency  more  sig- 
nally than  that  which  relates  to  the  spiritual 
world*    The  love  of  the  marvellous  is  one  of  the 


earliest  and  the  most  obstinate  of  our  inclinations. 
Nothing  so  fascinates  the  child  at  the  nurse's 
knee  as  a  terrible  ghost  story:  and  the  taste,  thus 
cultivated  almost  in  the  cradle,  is  seldom  rooted 
out,  oven  when  the  belief  has  been  wholly  dis- 
pelled by  the  light  of  reason  and  experience. 
Those,  who  have  fully  emancipated  themselves 
from  thecontrolofsuperstition,  still  enjoy  as  a  sort 
of  stimulant  the  pleasing  terror  that  is  excited  by 
such  tales.  So  the  old  play-goer,  to  whom  the 
stage  is  no  longer  a  reality  more  vivid  than  the 
life  by  daylight  out  of  doors,  loves  to  be  cheated 
for  a  little  while  into  sympathy  with  the  humor 
of  Falstafi*,  or  the  pathos  of  King  Lear.  We 
have  often  felt,  and  as  often  laughed  at,  the  whim- 
sical dilemma  of  good  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson,  the 
historian  of  the  Roman  Republic.  He  was  found 
by  a  friend  one  night,  when  Mrs.  Siddons  was 
playing  Lady  Randolph  in  the  tragedy  of  Doug- 
las, standing  in  th^back  part  of  a  box,  blubber- 
ing like  a  school  boy,  and  soliloquizing  to  this 
effect — **  I  know  that  l*m  auld  Adam  Ferguson — 
and  I  know  this  is  the  Edinbro*  theatre — and  I 
know,  you*B  just  tllat  d — d  jade  Mrs.  Siddous — 
but — but — "  and  off  went  the  philosopher  again, 
in  another  ungovernable  tribute  to  the  matchless 
acting  of  the  heroine.  In  like  manner,  when  one 
has  spent  a  lonely  hour  at  midnight,  in  devouring 
some  well  wrought  narrative  of  supernatural  and 
tragic  mystery,  his  nerves  are  strung  up  to  a  pitch 
of  morbid  acuteness,  his  imaginatiou  rules  with 
irresistible,  if  not  undisputed,  sway.  Logic  and 
common  sense  are  summoned  to  no  purpose.  Like 
hasty  levies  of  militia,  they  make  a  show  of  firm, 
uess  till  the  enemy  approaches:  but  Dee,  panic- 
stricken,  at  the  first  symptom  of  his  appearance. 
The  flap  of  a  shutter,  the  rustle  of  a  curtain, 
makes  him  start  as  if  he  already  saw  a  spectre  ; 
and  if  the  cat  upset  a  tray  of  crockery,  or  throw 
down  the  fire-irons,  in  another  room,  he  hears  the 
fall  of  the  castle  of  Otranto,  or  the  clang  of  the 
gigantic  helmet  upon  the  marble  floor. 

If  this  were  the  whole  extent  of  our  supersti- 
tious fancies,  merely  nervous  vagaries,  which 
passed  off  with  a  night's  sleep,  and  left  us  in  full 
possession  of  our  senses  the  next  day,  we  should 
have  no  quarrel  with  the  makers  and  retailers  of 
such  fictions.  But,  uufortunately,  there  are  too 
many  who  do  not  stop  at  this  point.  Wise  as 
this  generation  is,  and  much  as  it  has  outgone  (ac- 
cording to  its  own  reckoning)  all  the  advances  of 
its  predecessors,  a  large  proportion  of  the  people 
alive  this  day,  in  the  most  cultivated  countries  of 
the  globe,  are  just  as  credulous  as  those  of  any 
age,  dark  or  light,  since  the  world  begun.  The 
Salem  witches  are  defunct  indeed,  and  their  death 
has  left  a  sad  record  behind  them;  but  the 
Rochester  knocking  girls  have  arisen  in  their 
stead*  and   make  a  comfortable  living  by  the 
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trade.  Astroloji^ers  are  no  longer  consul  ted.  RDd 
fortune-tellers  are  mostly  out  of  vogue;  but  Mes- 
merists aod  Clairvoyauts  are  doing  the  self  same 
tbiu^s,  with  the  self  same  motives,  and  with  a 
reasonable  share  of  success  in  their  calling.  In 
Catholic  couiuries*  the  recent  exhibition  of  the 
Holy  Coat  of  Treves  proves  the  public  mind  to 
be  no  more  skeptical,  than  it  was  when  the  low 
state  of  physical  science  allowed  greater  scope 
for  the  performance  of  miracles  by  the  bones  of 
saints  and  other  relics;  whilst*  in  Protestant 
Great  Briuia,  aod  Puritan  America,  the  astonisb- 
iog  anmber  of  proselytes  to  the  Mormon  faith  is  no 
small  reproach  to  the  boasted  efficacy  of  the  Re- 
formed religion  in  developing  and  strengthening 
our  rational  faculties. 

We  ouce  heard  of  an  infidel,  who  denied  the 
authority  of  Revel ati^n,  and  doubted  even  the 
historical  accuracy  of  the  Bible,  except  so  much 
of  it  as  related  to  the  build^ig  of  the  temple. 
That,  beiug  a  zealous  Free-Mason,  he  believed; 
because  it  consisted  with  the  tradition  that  Sol- 
omon founded  or  revived  the  Mystic  order,  when 
he  commenced  the  preparations  for  that  great 
work.    Not  unlike  this  is  the  singular  inconsis- 
tency of  the  German  philosophers.     They  have 
gone  on,  refining  and  rationalising  all  that  is  su- 
pernatural in  the  Gospel  narratives,  now  explain- 
io^  that  to  be  possessed  of  a  devil  means  to  be 
afflicted  with   epilepsy,   and   now  resolving   a 
mirade  into  what  they  call  a  Myth,  or  in  other 
words,  a yadfe — until  they  have  reduced  the  life 
of  Christ  to  uearly  the  same  level  with  those  of 
the  gods  and  heroes  of  antiquity;  making  it  to 
consist  of  a  basis  of  truth,  surmounted  and  con- 
cealed by  a  superstructure  of  fancy  and  fiction. 
Aerertbeless,  during  all  this  time,  they  have  been 
induatrious  in  cherishing  the  forms  of  superstition 
that  yet  survived — recalling  to  existence  such  as 
had  passed  away — and  moulding  them  all  into 
forced  and  fanciful  analogy  with  the  idle  conceits 
of  the  same  character  peculiar  to  our  own  times. 
Tbey  have  employed  themselves  in   this  work 
with  so  much  gravity  and  perseverance,  as  to  give 
assurance  of  their  own  sincere  belief  in  it;  whilst 
their  terrible  array  of  hard  words  (unknown  com- 
pounds from  the  inexhaustible  chemistry  of  the 
German  tongue)  impresses  the  ignorant  and  un- 
reflecting, like  the  jargon  of  other  jugglers,  with 
an  idea,  that  there  must  be  a  vast  deal  of  mean- 
ing in  that  of  which  they  comprehend  so  little. 

Xor  is  this  proneness  to  believe  the  supernatural 
at  ail  depeudant  upon  religious  enthusiasm,  or 
whatanotherclassof  sanguine  theorists  (the  Phre- 
nologists) call  the  excitement  of  the  organ  of 
Vc'seralion. 

Those,  who  like  ourselves,  are  not  masters  of 
the  many-sided  and  multiform  language,  derive 
an  acquaintance  with  its  treasures  from  the  trans- 


lations furnished  us  by  others  who  have  made  it 
their  study,  and  sometimes  from  books  which 
they  make  up  by  picking  and  stealing  from  the 
folios  of  Fader-land.  But  they  bear  about  them 
unequivocal  marks  of  their  origin.  The  broad 
German  features  of  the  subjects  discussed  betray 
their  parentage  on  every  page;  and  the  uncouth 
combinations  of  English,  in  which  they  are 
clothed,  have  been  cut  as  nearly  as  possible  after 
the  foreign  fashion  of  the  garments,  in  which 
they  were  first  breeched. 

The  '* Night-Side  of  Nature,*'  by  Mrs.  Cath- 
erine Crowe,  is  a  book,  to  which  the  preceding 
remarks  are  generally  applicable,  but  which  is  in 
no  wise  subject  to  any  charge  of  plagiarism  or 
deceit.  On  the  contrary,  the  authoress  makes 
no  secret  of  her  obligations  to  the  Magi  of 
Modern  Germany;  and  the  frequent  expression 
of  her  gratitude  and  reverence  for  them  would 
be  ludicrous,  were  it  not  so  solemn  and  earnest. 
Sincere  and  laudable  feeling,  however  ill-di- 
rected and  misplaced,  deserves  to  be  treated  with 
some  respect;  as  an  enlightened  and  liberal 
Christian  will  forbear  to  ofiend,  by  an  exhibition 
of  disgust  or  contempt,  even  those,  whose  reli- 
gious faith  and  worship  are  iu  his  eyes  mere 
mummery  and  superstition.  We  will,  therefore, 
not  indulge  in  that  ridicule,  which  Mrs.  Crowe 
considers  to  be  closely  akin  to  the  ignorant  im- 
piety of  the  scoffing  atheist;  though  we  confess,  it 
does  cost  us  some  effort  to  bridle  our  pen,  when 
we  compare  the  swelling  dicta  of  these  scientific 
quacks  with  the  '*  facts  and  experience"  from 
which  they  are  deduced,  to  the  undoubting  con- 
viction of  the  fair  writer  herself.  By  way  of  a 
compromise,  we  will  treat  our  readers  to  a  few 
specimens  of  the  book;  which  %vill serve  to  illus- 
trate our  own  views,  without  damage  to  our  re- 
putation for  gallantry  and  good  nature. 

The  "  German  authorities"  present  a  formi- 
dable muster  roll.  Doctors  Kerner  and  Werner, 
Von  Meyer  and  Eschenmayer,  Schubert  and  Still- 
ing, and  Hegel,  and  Passavent,  and  Ennemoser, 
deployed  into  line,  remind  us  of  the  Scottish 
names  which  so  dismayed  the  muse  of  Milton^- 

*'  Colkitto,  and  Macdonnell,  and  Gollasp.*' 

And  it  is  no  small  honor,  that  the  more  common- 
place patronymic  of  the  Rev.  Hare  Townshend 
has  been  found  worthy  of  a  place  on  the  same 
page  with  the  illustrious  Dutchmen ;  an  honor 
fairly  earned,  however,  by  his  unflinching  belief 
in,  and  zealous  devotion  to,  the  great  cause  of 
Animal  Magnetism. 

Beginning  with  the  expressions  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, which,  as  translated,  attribute  to  man  the 
possession  of  a  body,  a  8ovl^  and  a  spirit*  Mrs. 
Crowe  maintains,  that  the  two  latter  are  invested 
with  certain  peculiar  inlets  or  means  of  iutelli- 
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geoce,  wholly  indepeodent  of  the  bodily  senses 
even  during  their  iidiod  with  the  body,  and  wlien 
directed  to  physical  objects,  uo  less  than  to  ab- 
stract and  spiritual  things.     She  says — 

**In  the  spirit  or  soul,  or  rather  in  both  con- 
joined, dwells,  also,  the  power  of  spiritual  seeing, 
or  intuitive  knowing  ;  for,  as  there  is  a  spiritual 
body,  there  is  a  spiritual  eye,  and  a  spiritual  ear, 
and  so  forth ;  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  all  these 
sensuous  functions  are  comprised  in  one  univer- 
sal sendO,  which  does  not  need  the  aid  of  the  bodily 
organs;  but  on  the  contrary,  is  most  efficient 
when  most  freed  from  them.  It  remains  to  bo 
seen  whether,  or  in  what  degree,  such  separation 
can  take  place  during  life;  complete  it  cannot 
be  till  death;  but  whoever  bclieveB sincerely  that 
the  divine  spirit  dwells  within  him,  can,  I  should 
think,  fiai\  uo  difficulty  in  conceiving  that,  al- 
though from  the  temporary  conditions  to  which 
that  spirit  is  subjected,  this  universal  faculty  is 
limited  and  obscured,  it  must  still  retain  its  inde- 
feasible attribute.** 

•  •  •  «  « 

'*  It  is  by  the  hypothesis  of  this  universal  sense, 
latent  within  us — an  hypothesis  which,  whoever 
believes  that  we  are  immortal  spirits,  incorpora- 
ted for  a  season  in  a  material  body,  can  scarcely 
reject — that  I  seek  to  explain  those  perceptions 
which  are  not  comprised  within  the  functions  of 
our  bodily  organs.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  key 
to  all  or  nearly  all  of  them,  as  far  as  our  own 
part  in  the  phenomena  extends.  But  supposing 
this  admitted,  there  would  then  remain  the  diffi- 
culty of  accounting  for  the  partial  and  capricious 
glimpses  we  get  of  it;  while  in  that  department 
of  ihe  mystery  which  regards  apparitions,  except 
such  as  are  the  pure  result  of  disease,  we  must 
grope  our  way,  with  very  little  light  to  guide  us, 
as  to  the  conditions  and  motives  which  might 
possibly  bring  them  into  any  immediate  relation 
with  us. 

**  To  any  one  who  has  been  fortunate  enough 
to  witness  one  genuine  case  of  clairvoyance,  1 
think  the  conception  of  this  universal  sense  will 
not  be  difficult,  however  the  mode  of  its  exercise 
may  remain  utterly  incomprehensible.** 


**  Nothing  could  be  more  perplexing  to  any  one 
who  read  them  with  attention,  than  the  trials  for 
witchcraft  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Many  of 
the  feats  of  the  ancient  thaumaturgists  and  won- 
der-workers of  the  temples  might  have  been  nearly 
as  much  so,  but  these  were  got  rid  of  by  the  easy 
expedient  of  pronouncing  them  fables  and  im- 
postures: hut,  during  the  witch -mania,  so  many 
persons  proved  their  faith  in  their  own  miracu- 
lous powers  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives,  that  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  their  having  some 
foundation  for  their  own  persuasion,  though  what 
that  foundation  could  be,  till  the  late  discoveries 
in  animal  magnetism,  it  was  difficult  to  conceive; 
but  here  we  have  a  new  page  opened  to  us,  which 
concerns  both  the  history  of  the  world  and  the 
history  of  man,  as  an  individual;  and  %ve  begin 
to  see  that  that  which  the  ignorant  thought  su- 
pernatural, and  the  wise  impossible,  has  been 
both   natural  and   true.      While   the  scientific  I 


men  of  Great  Britain,  and  several  of  our  Jour- 
nalists, have   been  denying   and    ridiculiug    the 
reports   of    these    phenomena,    the    most     emi- 
nent  physicians   of  Germany    have    beeo    qui- 
etly studying  and  investigating  them,  and    giv- 
ing to  the  world,  in  their  woiHks,  the  results  of 
their  experience.     Among  the  rest,  Dr.  Joseph 
£nnemoser,  of  Berlin,  has  presented  to  us  in  his 
two  books  on   *  Magic,*  and  on  *The  Connec- 
tion of  Magnetism  with  Nature  and   Religion,' 
the  fruits  of  his  thirty  years*  study  of  this  subject 
— during  the  course  of  which  he  has  had  repealed 
opportunities  of  investigating  all  the  phenomena, 
and  of  making  himself  perfectly  familiar  with 
even  the  most  rare  and  perplexing.     To  any  one 
who  has  studied  these  works,  the  mysteries  of 
the  temples  and  of  the  witch  trials  are  mysteries 
no  longer;  and  he  writes  with  the  professed  de- 
sign, not  to  make  science  mystical,  bnt  to  bring 
the  mysterious  within  the  bounds  of  science. 
The  phenomena,  as  he  jutftly  says,  are  as  old  as 
the  human  race.    Animal  magnetism  is  no  new 
development,   no  new  discovery.      Inseparable 
from  life,  although,  like  many  other  vital   phe- 
nomena, so  subtle  in  its  influences,  that  only  in 
abnormal  cases  it  attracts  attention,  it  has  ex- 
hibited itself  more  or  less  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
countries.    But  its  valve  as  a  medical  agent  is  only 
now  beginning  to  dawn  on  the  civilizedworld, 
while  its  importance  in  a  higher  point  of  view 
is  yet  perceived  by  but  few.     Every  human  being 
who  has  ever  withdrawn  himself  from  the  strife, 
and  the  turmoil,  and  the  distraction,of  the  world 
without,  in  order  to  look  within,  must  have  found 
himself  perplexed  by  a  thousand  questions  with 
regard  to  his  own  being,  which  he  would  find 
no  one  able  to  solve.     In  the  study  of  animal 
magnetism,    he  will  first  obtain    some    gleams 
of  a  light  which  will  show  him  that  he  is  indeed 
the  child  of  God  !  and  that,  though  a  dweller  on 
the  earth,  and  fallen,  some  traces  of  his  divine 
descent,  and  of  his  unbroken  connection  with  a 
higher  order  of  being,  still  remain  to  comfort  and 
encournge  him.     He  will  find  that  there  exist  in 
his  species  the  germs  of  faculties  that  are  never 
fully  unfolded  here  on  earth,  and  which  have  no 
reference  to  this  state  of  being.     They  exist  in 
all  men,  hut  in  most  cases  are  so  faintly  elicited 
as  not  to  be  observable ;  and  when  they  do  shoot 
up  here  and  there,  they   are  denied,  disowned^ 
misinterpreted,  and  maligned.** 

Dear  reader,  you  have  now  before  yon  the 
great  principle  of  what  people  have  so  long  called 
the  supernatural,  but  which  is  in  reality  the  un- 
perceived  natural,  and  nothing  more.  There  are 
those,  who  have  always  maintained,  that,  if  mes- 
merism and  clairvoyance  were  true,  they  were 
certainly  magic  and  witchcraft.  Mrs.  Crowe  is 
of  the  same  opinion.  They  are  all  operations  of, 
or  upon,  the  universal  sense,  which  so  few  people 
are  conscious  of  possessing,  that  the  multitude 
gapes  with  wonder  at  its  manifestations.  The 
sorcerers  of  Egypt,  who  turned  their  rods  iuto 
serpents,  the  witch  of  Endor  evoking  the  awful 
shade  of  Samuel  from  the  tomb,  and  Cornelius 
Agrippa,   whose  magic  mirror  displayed  scenes 
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and  persons  the  most  remote,  either  in  time  or 
dUtance— all  these,  like  the  witches  of  the  17ih 
ceulury,  were  people  who  possessed  a  singular 
couirul  over  "the  spiritual  seeing  or  intuitive 
Icmwing^'  in  other  persoiM,  and  had  some  tincture 
of  aequainUDce  with  the  mana«raf  oMtsieritm. 
We  admit  the  fkmWy  likeDess  is  a  strikiDg  one, 
and  does  seem  to  warrant  the  sirspicion  of  a  com- 


mon ongm. 


ThU  universal  sense,  afl  it  seems,  la  commonly 
ioaetive,  when  the  other  saneet  are  at^work^  wa- 
king op  for  the  moat  pan  only  when  they  go  to 
sleep:  aod  hence  the  nearest  approach  which  or- 
dinary, healthy,  work-day  people  can  make  to  its 
eserci^  is  when  they  are  dreaming.  Some  of 
the  German  '*  phyaiologiats  and  paycbologiats" 
attribote  the  pftionomena  of  dreams  toanpernatn- 
ral  a^ocy.  hot  the  leanied  Ei« nemos er,  who  is 
the  Magnus  Apollo  of  the  authoress,  "maintains 
that  the  explanation  of  the  mystery  is  to  be  chiefly 
sought  io  the  great  and  universal  law  of  jfolarity, 
which  extends  not  only  beyond  the  limit*  of  this 
earth,  hat  beyond  the  limits  of  this  system,  which 
must  aecessarily  be  in  connection  with  all  others : 
so  that  there  is  thus  an  eternal  and  never  ceasing 
iater-actioo,  of  which,  from  the  multiplicity  and 
contrariety  of  the  influences,  we  are  insensible, 
just  as  we  are  insensible  to  the  presanre  of  the 
atmosphere,  from  its  impinging  on  us  equally  on 

all  sides." 

(four  readers  do  not  clearly  comprehend  the 
raliontUe  of  this  explanation,  we  will  commend 

them  to  the  following  passage,  which  is  as  full  of 

light  in  its  termination,  as  an  East  Indian  fire-fly : 

"With  respect  to  dreaming.  Dr.  Ennemoser 
rejects  the  physiological  theory,  which  maintains, 
that  iu  sleep,  maguetic  or  otherwise,  the  activity 
of  the  brain  is  transferred  to  the  ganglionic  sys- 
teo},  and  that  the  former  falls  into  a  subordinate 
relation.  'Dreaming,'  he  says,  *  is  the  gradual 
awakeoiog  of  activity  in  the  organs  of  imagina- 
tion, whereby  the  presentation  of  sensuous  ob- 
jects to  the  spirit,  which  had  been  discontinued 
in  profound  sleep,  is  resumed.  Dreaming,'  he 
add.4,  'also  arises  from  the  secret  activity  of  the 
spirit  in  the  inuermost  sensuous  organs  of  the 
brain,  busying  the  fancy  with  subjective  sensu- 
ous images,  the  objective  conscious  day  life  giv- 
ing place  to  the  creative  dominion  of  the  poetical 
geoias,  to  which  night  becomes  day,  and  universal 
nature  is  the  theatre  of  action ;  and  thus  the  su- 
persensuous  or  transcendent  nature  of  the  spirit 
becomes  more  manifeM  in  dreaming,  than  in  the 
waking  state.  But,  in  considering  these  pheno- 
uieoa,  man  must  be  viewed  in  both  his  psychical 
and  physical  relations,  and  as  equally  subject  to 
spiritual  as  to  natural  operations  and  influences; 
since,  dnriug  the  continuance  of  life,  neither  soul 
Qor  body  can  act  quite  independently  of  the 
other;  for,  although  it  be  the  immortal  spirit 
which  perceives,  it  is  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  sensuous  organs  that  it  does  so ;  for  of  ab- 


soiate  spirit  without  body,  we  can  form  no  coa- 
coption.' 

**  What  is  here  meant  seems  to  be,  that  the 
brain  becomes  the  world  to  the  spirit,  before  the 
impressions  from  the  external  world  do  actually 
come  streaming  through  by  means  of  the  exter- 
nal senssoos  organs.  The  inner  spiritual  light 
illumines,  till  the  outward  phTsical  light  over- 
powers and  extinguishes  it.  But  in  this  state 
the  brain,  which  is  the  storehouse  of  acquired 
knowledge,  is  not  in  a  condition  to  apply  its  ac- 
quisitions effectively ;  while  the  intuitive  know- 
ledge of  the  spirit,  if  the  sleep  be  imperfect,  is 
clouded  by  its  intsrierenee/' 

Armed  with  this  magical  weapon  of  the  uni- 
versal sense— which  is  tipped  at  both  ends  with 
polarity,  and  is  capable  with  a  touch,  either  of 
the  positive  or  negative  point,  of  resolving  the 
knottiest  problems  in  nature — Mrs.  Crowe  sallies 
forth  in  quest  of  all  the  marvels  that  ever  were 
written  or  talked  about,  assumes  their  reality  as 
Don  Quixote  did  that  of  his  giants  and  enchant- 
ers, and  straightway  subdues  them  all  to  the  law 
of  the  **super8ensuous  and  transcendent  spirit." 
Dreams,  magnetic,  prophetic,  and  allegorical — 
Heathen  oracles — Warnings,  literal  and  symbol- 
ical— Warnings  in  unknown  tongues,  which  the 
recipients  had  to  get  translated  by  others  more 
learned  than  themselves — Wraiths,  Ghosts,  and 
AppArn\oD8'^Ddppelfcang^9  or  Doubles,  which 
present  us  with  fae  similes  of  ourselves — Trou- 
bled spirits,  that  walk  to  and  fro  upon  the  eaith — 
others,  that  haunt  houses,  and  keep  their  prison 
bounds — Spectral     Lights — Poltergeists,     who 
break  the  crockery,  smash  the  furniture,  aod  as- 
sail honest  folks  with  **  sticks,  staves,  stones  and 
brickbats,"  for  which  they  should  be  indicted 
under  the  statutes  of  Assault  aod  Battery — all 
these,  and  a  hundredfold  more  visitations  of  sim- 
ilar kinds,  are  hunted  up  and  adduced  as  mani- 
festations of  this  spiritual  agency.     Mrs.  Crowe 
is  never  at  a  loss  for  authority.    The  venerable 
traditions  of  the  East,  and  the  Pagan  fables  of 
Western  Europe,  are  thankfully  received.     Ger- 
man professors  are  quoted  by  the  score.     The 
alphabet  furnishes  a  large  contingent;  Mr.  A. 
and  iMrs.  B.,  Judge  W.  and  Col.  Z.  contribute 
liberally  to  her  stores  of  the  wonderful.     And 
when  these  are  wanting,  a  letter,  a  magazine,  an 
essay  before  some  psychological  association,  or 
that  most  reliable  of  all  sources  of  truth — a  news- 
paper paragraph, — presents  us  with  a  fact  so  au- 
thentic, that  to  doubt  it  is  rank  impiety.     She 
feeds  us,  as  Meg  Merilies  did  the  terrified  Dominie 
Sampson — "  Gape,  sinner,  and  swallow  i"  is  the 
inexorable  mandate.    But  truly  the  viands,  thus 
forced  upon  us,  are  neither  so  savory  as  the  Gip> 
sy's,  nor  half  so  easy  of  digestion. 

Among  these  narratives,  there  are  many,  of 
course,  exhibiting  a  wonderful  correspondence* 
literal  or  figurative,betweenthe  warning,  dream. 
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preseDtimenC,  or  apparition,  and  the  event  which 
either  accompauied  or  followed  its  occurrence. 
There  is  uo  lack  of  the  melaocholy  or  the  terri- 
ble in  Mrs.  Crowe's  compilation.  But  she  occa- 
sionally weakens  the  case  very  much  by  addu- 
cing authorites,  which  irat  only  prove  nothing  in 
themselves,  but  detract  from  the  preHigt  of  the 
verified  super sensuositUs.  Sometimes  it  is  obvi- 
ous from  her  own  showing  that  the  dream  led  to 
its  own  fulfilment— sometimes  its  absurdity  dis- 
credits the  possibility  of  a  spiritual  origin— and 
again,  a  most  imposing  introduction,  full  of  thril- 
ling interest,  winds  up  with  the  announcement, 
that  **  nothing  particular  followed  upon  it."  We 
present  our  readers  with  illustrations  of  these 
inconclusive  instances,  which  the  writer  cites 
with  as  much  apparent  confidence  as  any  of  the 
best  authenticated  "correspondences,"  detailed 
in  her  work. 

"  When  the  German  poet  Collin  died  at  Vienna, 
a  person  named  Hartmann,  who  was  his  friend, 
found  himself  very  much  distressed  by  the  loss 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty  florins,  which  he  had 
paid  for  the  poet,  under  a  promise  of  reimburse- 
ment; As  this  sum  formed  a  large  portion  of  his 
whole  possessions,  the  circumstance  was  occa- 
sioning him  considerable  anxiety,  when  he 
dreamed  one  night  that  his  deceased  friend  ap- 
peared to  him,  and  bade  him  immediately  set 
two  florins  on  No.  11,  on  the  first  calling  of  the 
littl^  lottery,  or  loto,  then  about  to  be  drawn. 
He  was  bade  to  confine  bis  venture  to  two  flor- 
ins neither  less  nor  more ;  and  to  communicate 
this  information  to  nobody.  Hartmann  availed 
himself  of  the  hint,  aud  obtained  a  prize  of  a 
hundred  and  thirty  florins. 

Since  we  look  upon  lotteries,  in  this  country, 
as  an  immoral  species  of  gambling,  it  may  be 
raised  as  an  objection  to  this  dream,  that  such  in- 
telligence was  an  unworthy  mission  for  a  spirit, 
supposing  the  communication  to  have  been  ac- 
tually made  by  Collin.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
we  have  only  to  do  with  facts,  and  not  with  their 
propriety  or  impropriety,  according  to  our  no- 
tions; and,  by-and  by,  I  shall  endeavor  to  show 
that  such  discrepancies  possibly  arise  from  the 
very  erroneous  notions  commonly  entertained  of 
the  state  of  those  who  have  disappeared  from  the 
terrestrial  life." 

•  •  •  •  « 

»»»  Singular  Verification  of  a  Dream. — 
A  letter  from  Hamburgh  contains  the  following 
curious  story  relative  to  the  verification  of  a 
dream.  It  appears  that  a  locksmith's  apprentice, 
one  morning  lately,  informed  his  master  (Claude 
Seller)  that  on  the  previous  night  he  dreamed 
that  he  had  been  assassinated  on  the  road  to 
Bergsdorff,  a  little  town  at  about  two  hours'  dis- 
tance from  Hamburgh.  Themasterlaughedatthe 
young  man's  credulity,  and,  to  prove  that  he  him- 
self had  little  friith  in  dreams,  insisted  upon  send- 
ing him  to  BergsdorlT  with  one  hundred  aud  forty 
4'ix  dollars,  which  he  owed  to  his  brother-in-law, 
who  resided  in  the  town.  The  apprentice,  after 
an  vain  imploring  his  master  to  change  his  inteu- 


tion,  was  compelled  to  set  out  at  about  11 
o'clock.  On  arriving  at  the  village  of  Billwaer- 
der  about  half-way  between  llamburi;h  and 
Bergsdorfl*,  he  recollected  his  dream  with  terror; 
but  perceiving  the  baillie  of  the  village  at  a  little 
distance,  talking  to  some  of  his  workmen,  he  ac- 
costed bin*,  and" acquainted  him  with  his  singular 
dream,  at  the  same  time  requesting  that,  as  he 
had  money  about  his  person,  one  of  his  work- 
men might  be  allowed  to  accompany  him  for 
protection  across  a  small  wood  which  lay  in  his 
way.  The  baHlie  smiled,  and,  in  obedience  to 
his  orders*  one  of  hismen  set  out  with  the  vouog 
apprentice.  The  next  day,  the  corpse  of  the  lat- 
ter was  conveyed  by  some  peasants  to  the  baillio, 
along  with  a  reaping  hook  which  had  been  founcl 
by  his  side,  and  with  which  the  throat  of  the 
murdered  youth  had  been  cot.  The  batilie  im- 
mediately recognised  the  instrument  as  one  which 
he  had  on  the  previous  day  given  to  the  work- 
man who  had  served  as  th^  apprentice's  guide, 
for  the  purpose  of  pruning  some  willows.  The 
workman  was  apprehended,  and,  on  being  con- 
fronted with  the  body  of  his  victim,  made  a  full 
confession  of  his  crime,  adding  that  the  ncital  of 
tht  dream  had  alone  prompted  him  to  commit 
the  horrible  act.  The  assassin,  who  is  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  is  a  native  of  Billwaerder,  and, 
previously  to  the  perpetration  of  the  murder,  had 
always  borne  an  irreproachable  character.'  *' 

•  «  •  *  » 

('  Joseph  Wilkins,  a  dissenting  minister,  says 
that  being,  one  night  asleep,  he  dreamed  that  he 
was  travelling  to  London,  and  that,  as  it  would 
not  be  much  out  of  his  way,  he  would  go  by 
Gloucestershire,  and  call  upon  his  friends.  Ac- 
cordingly he  arrived  at  his  father's  house,  but, 
finding  the  front  door  closed,  he  went  round  to 
the  back  and  there  entered.  The  family,  how- 
ever, being  already  in  bed,  he  ascended  the  stairs 
and  entered  his  father's  bedchamber.  Him  he 
found  asleep;  but  to  his  mother,  who  was  awake, 
he  said,  as  he  walked  round  to  her  side  of  the 
bed,  *  Mother,  I  am  going  a  long  journey,  and  am 
come  to  bid  you  good-by;'  to  which  she  answered, 
*  Oh,  dear  son  thee  art  dead !'  Though  struck 
with  the  distinctness  of  the  dream,  Mr.  Wilkitis 
attached  no  importance  to  it,  till,  to  his  surprise, 
a  letter  arrived  from  his  father,  addressed  to  him- 
self, if  alive — or,  if  not,  to  his  surviving  friends — 
begging  earnestly  for  immediate  intelligence, 
since  they  were  under  great  apprehensions  that 
their  son  was  either  dead,  or  in  danger  of  death  ; 
for  that,  on  such  a  night  (naming  that  on  which 
the  above  dream  had  occurred),  he,  the  father, 
being  asleep,  and  Mrs.  Wilkins  awake,  she  had 
distinctly  heard  somebody  try  to  open  the  fore 
door,  which  being  fast,  the  person  had  gone 
round  to  the  back  and  there  entered.  She  had 
perfectly  recognised  the  footstep  to  be  that  of 
her  son,  who  had  ascended  the  stairs,  and  enter- 
ing the  bedchamber,  had  said  to  her,  *  Mother,  I 
am  going  a  long  journey,  and  am  come  to  bid 
you  good  by;'  whereupon  she  had  answered,  *Oh, 
dear  son,  thee  art  dead!'  Much  alarmed  she 
had  awakened  her  husband  and  related  what  had 
occurred,  assuring  him  that  it  was  not  a  dream, 
for  that  she  had  not  been  asleep  at  all.  Mr. 
Wilkins  mentions  that  this  curious  circumstance 
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took  place  in  the  year  1754,  when  he  was  livins^ 
at  Ottery ;  and  that  be  had  frequeutly  discussed 
the  subject  with  his  mother,  on  whom  the  im- 
pression made  was  even  Btrons:er  than  on  him- 
self. Neither  death  nor  anything  else  remarka> 
ble  ensued." 

Perhaps  the  time-honored  story  of  the  moun^ 
tain  in  labor,  which  produced  a  mouse,  was  never 
more  happily  illustrated ;  or  to  borrow  Mr.  Web- 
ster's figure,  it  is  one  of  the  occasions  in  which  the 
Tigorof  the  war  by  no  means  corresponded  with 
the  high  soanding  tenor  of  the  manifesto. 

We  fear  we  may  have  dwelt  upon  these  topics 
loD«certban  some  of  our  readers  will  think  neces- 
sary or  judicious.  But  we  desired  to  show  the 
foundation  of  our  belief  in  the  existittg  credulity 
of  our  fellow  creatures,  and  to  prove  how  far  the 
philosophic  pretensions  of  the  day  run  in  a  par- 
allel itue  with  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of 
past  ages.  To  argiie  these  questions,  after  all 
that  has  been  urged  by  abler  pens,  would  be  a 
waste  of  words. 

Without  referring  to  more  elaborate  treatises, 
we  may  say  that  the  first  chapter  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  Essay  on  Demo  oology  and  Witchcraft 
ought  to  satisfy  any  sane  and  intelligent  mind  of 
the  vanity  and  the  danger  of  such  illusions.  And 
yet,  in  the  teeth  of  his  own  convictions  thus  de- 
liberately recorded,  Mrs.  Crowe  attempts,  at  page 
148,  to  make  a  witness  of  the  illustrious  author 
himself. 

There  is,  however,  one  view  of  this  subject, 
which  baa  struck  us  very  forcibly,  and  which  we 
have  already  casually  adverted  to.  It  is  the  ten- 
deocy  of  such  a  belief,  as  that  inculcated  in  these 
pages,  to  uudermiue  and  destroy  the  authority  of 
revelation.  If  we  are  to  refer  to  this  unexplored 
oaiural  principle  all  the  marvels  of  ail  ages — if 
the  devices  of  Easteru  magi,  the  performances 
of  Egyptian  sorcerers,  the  cantrips  of  witchcraft, 
the  influence  of  the  Evil  Eye,  the  cure  of  disea- 
ses by  human  touch,  the  omniscience  of  clair- 
voyants, are  all  to  be  believed,  and  all  to  be  ex- 
plained by  natural  causes — what  becomes  of  the 
argument  for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  based  upon 
the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ?  And  if  we  are  to 
regard  with  equal  credit  those  extraordinary  oc- 
currences, which  might  seem  justified  by  the  im- 
portance and  dignity  of  the  objects  to  be  attained, 
and  those  others,  which  are  to  the  last  degree 
trivial,  iiicouclusive,  and  even  mischievous,  in 
their  nature  and  effects — shall  we  not  annihilate 
the  distinction  heretofore  relied  on,  between  the 
sublime  and  benevolent  acts  of  the  Saviour,  and 
the  doings  of  the  false  prophets  and  lying  oracles, 
who  are  said  to  have  been  silenced  since  his  com- 
ing ?  This  is  the  practical  result,  to  which  such 
notions  have  brought  the  great  mass  of  the  sci- 
entific psychologists  of  Germany.  Shall  we  fol- 
low them  to  their  couclusiou  7 


NOW  AND  THEN. 


BT    WILLIAM   P.    HULCHIIfOCK. 

I. 

My  spring  task*  is  over,  my  labour  is  done, 
The  flowVs  of  my  fancy  are  bright  in  tlie  8uu  ; 
In  sorrow  are  slfefiiiig  the  chords  of  my  lyre, 
They  bound  not  ob  erst  to  the  numbers  of  fire, 
The  heart  of  llie  aiujrer  is  hopeless  and  cold, 
It  beats  not  as  once  in  the  glud  days  of  old ; 
Ab  bright  as  a  May-day,  as  light  as  the  air, 
Life's  sunshine  around  it,  within  it  no  care. 
My  joys  are  all  over,  theyWe  fled  like  the  wind. 
And  left  not  a  wreck  of  what  has  been  behind ; 
I  scan  not  the  pages  of  nature's  bright  book— 
The  mountain  and  valley,  the  fountain  and  brook, 
The  hum  of  the  bee  and  the  bird's  cheering  sonj^, 
Once  heard  with  delight  for  a  summer  day  lung; 
The  rambles  by  meadow,  by  cancwood  and  brake, 
The  sport  on  the  hill-side,  the  sail  on  the  lake, 
The  musings  and  visions  entrancing  and  bright, 
The  glory  of  day-dawn,  the  stillness  of  night. 
The  books  of  the  sages,  the  magical  lore — 
All,  all  that  1  cheri'«hM,  the  dearest  before. 
Have  lost  their  enchantment  ond  look  to  mine  eyes 
As  things  for  the  wealthy  to  chcri.sh  and  prize. 
The  mountain  and  valley  are  fair  to  the  view. 
The  roses  are  laden  witli  fragrance  and  dew  ; 
The  rivers  in  music  still  merrily  glide, 
To  meet  the  broad  breast  of  the  dark  heaving  tide, — 
The  lake  is  as  lovely,  the  bird^s  song  as  sweet, 
The  green  fields  as  soft  to  the  weary  one's  feet ; 
Tlie  day-dawn  as  lust'rous,  the  star-light  as  bright, 
The  fair  face  of  nature  as  radiant  with  light, 
Bat  alas,  in  my  sorrow,  my  sighing  and  care, 
I  viow  them  as  things  that  a  wretch  cannot  share, 
I  know  they  are  lovely  and  teeming  with  good, 
But,  ah!  I  can't  prize  as  I  once  "  used  to  couId."t 

II. 

Ere  sorrow  so  heavily  placed  on  my  heart 

The  weight  and  the  gloom  that  will  never  depart. 

The  dark  thunder-cloud  that  in  ruin  has  burst, 

To  kill  the  fair  hopes  that  my  young  fancy  nure'd. 

The  ceaseless  aspirings  and  dreams  of  my  youth. 

The  fond  love  of  Freedom  and  yearning  for  Truth, 

The  thirst  after  learning,  llie  striving  for  Fame, 

The  goal  of  content,  and  a  timc-honour'd  name, 

The  worship  of  Beauty,  die  glintings  of  Love, 

That  warms  the  cold  earth  with  a  tire  from  above. 

Are  fled  like  the  even-chased  shadows  of  noon. 

The  dead  leaves  of  autumn,  or  clouds  o'er  the  moon, 

Sun  bright,  evanescent,  a  moment  they  shone, 

I  gazed  and  they  vanished,  all  faded  and  gone. 

As  well  bid  the  snow  of  past  seasons  come  back. 

And  rest  without  change  on  the  summer  sun's  track  ; 

As  well  bid  the  rose  that  we  plucked  to  decay, 

Exhale  the  old  fragrance  it  gave  on  the  spray  ; 

Bid  the  stars  cease  to  shine,  check  the  course  of  the  sun. 

Put  a  rein  on  old  Time~-on  the  Weariless  one ; 

As  well  try  to  still  the  deep  sea  in  its  roar. 

As  try  tlie  lost  joys  of  my  heart  to  restore  | 

•  A  lengthy  poem. 

t  "  Used  to  could."  A  vulgarism  used  in  the  Southern 
States  of  America,  aad  in  the  dialect  of  Essex  and  other 
parta  of  England  for  *'  could  formerly." 
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There  are  some  with  the  lost  and  the  loved  in  the  grave, 
There  are  some  in  green  Erin,  my  home  on  the  wave, 
Andfome— but  they^re  gone,  they  are  things  of  the  Past, 
Too  bright  for  existence,  too  blissful  to  last ; 
I  may  search,  I  may  call,  in  my  momeats  of  pain, 
But  'tis  echo  will  answer,  theyMl  come  not  again! 
Far  better  they  suit  me,  the  tempest  and  gloom, 
That  whisper  of  sleep,  of  a  sleep  in  the  tomb ; 
Happy  thoughts,  winsome  dreams,  fare  ye  well,  (are  ye 

well, 
In  the  breasts  of  the  gay  make  a  home  where  to  dwell, 
Be  mine  the  lone  pathway,  the  deep  solitude. 
For  I  cannot  be  gay  as  I  once  "  used  to  could. 


It 


FOOTE'S  SKETCHES  OF  VIRGIinA. 

* 

We  have  read  this  book  with  unfeigned  sur- 
prise at  the  immense  labour  it  oiiist  have  cost. 
**  Records  of  Civil  Courts  and  Ecclesiastical 
Judicatories,  in  manuscript,  have  been  examin- 
ed, volume  after  volume.  Private  journals,  dia- 
ries, memoranda,  and  family  genealogies  have 
been  consulted  and  freely  used.  Magazines  of 
unquestioned  standing,  and  pamphlets  to  be  re- 
lied on,  have  contributed  largely."  So  says  the 
author.  The  book  shows  that  the  Statutes  at 
Large  of  Virginia,  the  Archives  of  New  York, 
the  records  of  more  than  one  Presbytery,  and  of 
more  than  one  Synod,  the  library  of  more  than  one 
seat  of  learning,  the  tombstones  in  many  grave- 
yards, and  the  memories  of  many  living  persons 
who  could  tell  of  the  illustrious  dead,  have  been 
laid  under  contribution  with  a  diligence  and  a 
regard  for  accuracy  which  are  worthy  of  high 
praise.  There  are  provoking  typographical  er- 
rors in  this  book.  They  sometimes,  by  the  strange 
places  in  which  they  occur,  make  the  author 
murder  Aristotle,  Quiotilian,  and  Lindley  Mur- 
ray outright.  They  have  doubtless  arisen  from 
the  remoteness  of  the  author's  residence  from 
the  place  at  which  his  book  was  printed.  They 
may  appropriately  inspire  the  reader  with  the 
wish  that  the  printer's  knuckles  were  soundly 
rapped  as  those  of  school-boys  are  wont  to  be 
for  such  blunders.  But  the  book  will  live.  It 
exhibits  very  high  claims  to  the  boon  of  existence. 
A  peculiar  grace  or  elegance  of  composition  is 
not  among  the  claims  of  this  book  to  the  public 
attention.  But  marks,  every  where  abundant,  of 
the  most  thorough  investigation,  the  exhibition 
of  historic  facts  of  capital  importance,  and  a 
gentlemanly  and  Christian  temper  throughout 
the  book,  are  among  its  claims.  This  author  has 
made  himself  a  benefactor  to  the  Domain  of 
History,  by  not  contenting  himself  with  a  vamp- 
ing up  of  the  old  modicum  of  information  in  lithe 
and  sleek  sentences  with  flying  pen,  and  ycleping 
that  a  new  History,  but  by  protracted  and  tena- 


cious industry  he  has  made  solid  additions  to  the 
historic  knowledge  of  the  reading  public.  The 
author  of  ever}'  such  work  has  a  right  to  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  our  gratitude. 

In  returning  to  this  work  at  the  present  time* 
we  have  an  advantage  which  we  should  have 
lacked,  had  we  attempted  a  complete  review   at 
the  time  of  our  introductory  notice  in  February 
last.     We  have  had  facilities  for  the  formation  of 
a  judgment,  like  those  which  the  Persian  king  is 
recorded  to  have  eujoyed  in  listening  to  the  de- 
bate between  Mardoniusand  Artabanus:  "When 
various  opinions  are  not  heard  we  have  no  chance 
to  choose  the  better,  and  must  adopt  that  one 
which  we  hear  (or  which  we  entertain,)  but  when 
various  opinions  have  been  uttered  we  have  an 
election ;  as  indeed  we  should  not  always  know 
the  excellence  of  pure  gold  by  itself,  but  when 
we  rub  it  against  other  gold  we  then  know  that 
which  is  better.''*      The  question  for  instance, 
whether  this  book  of  Dr.  Foote's  is  a  readable 
one — that  vital  question  to  the  lazy  skimmers  of 
books,  the  enervated  loungers  of  literature,  the 
epicurean  dreamers  of  gold  and  purple  dreams 
of  romance,  in  this  age  of  shallow  romance — 
that  question  is  solved  by  the  fact  that  many  have 
read  the  book,  and   probably  every  one  has  re- 
gretted,  when  he  came  to  the  end,  that  it  was  not 
farther  onward.    The  question  whether  the  book 
will  take  its  place,  on  the  standard  shelves  of  the 
well-informed  man,  by  the  side  of  CampbelTs 
History  of  Virginia,  and  Wirt's  Life  of  Patrick 
Henry,  all  three  of  them  thorough,  excellent, 
Virginia  books,  well  imbued  as  they  ought  to  be, 
with  the  precious  old  Virginia  spirit, — that  ques- 
tion is  answered  by  the  fact  that  Dr.  Foote's  vol- 
ume has  certainly  gone  to  that  place  in   many  a 
library,  and  is  as  infallibly  on  its  way  thither  in 
many  more.     The  question  whether  the  obvious 
faults  in  the  execution  of  this  work  will  stand 
materially  in  the  wa^  of  its  solid  value  has  also 
been  readily  solved  by  the  fact  that  most  or  all 
of  its  readers — all  who  know   any  thing  of  the 
author's   circumstances, — are  apologists  for  its 
small  faults  and  decided  honest  eulogists  of  its 
greatly  preponderating  real  worth. 

It  is  not  a  very  easy  task  to  furnish  the  means 
of  a  correct  estimate  of  the  book  before  us  with- 
out trespassing  upon  grounds  which  are  necessa- 
rily prohibited  in  such  a  Journal  as  this.  The 
title  of  the  hook  does  not  convey  an  accurate 
idea  of  what  it  is.  .  It  is  in  fact,  a  Sketch  of  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  Religious  Liberty  in  Vir- 
ginia, as  connected  with  the  instrumentality  of 
the  Presbyterians.  That  is  about  what  it  is,  and 
might  as  well  have  been  called.  It  is  not  no  easy 
task  to  tell  how  this  then  entirely  new  pearl  of 
mental  and  spiritual  freedom  was  won  by  one 
*  Heradotutf  Book  /,  1. 
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ela^of  Cbrlstiaas  who  were  Dot  the  favourites '  years  for  our  jewels,  we  confess,  at  least  by  im- 
of  Csesar,  from  another  class  who  were  the  fa-  plication,  the  wortblessness  of  the  present  gene- 
voorited  of  Caesar,  and  who  had  formerly  enjoy- 1  ration.    And  however  frequently  this  may  con- 


ed exclasi?e  possession  of  that  pearl :  to  point 
out  all  the  diMcuIties  which  attended  the  tardy 


tinue  to  be  said  in  the  quarters  in  which  it  is  now  ^ 
said,  and  though  it  may  be  said  hereafter  even 


and  reluctant  divorce  of  Church  and  State;  and  more  than  it  has  been  heretofore  with  a  certain 
to  shoir  these  things  with  any  thing  like  the  clear  |  Sardonic  piquancy  of  air,  which  betrays  some- 
Btrikiog  shape  and  sharp  angularity  of  meaning,  l  thing  deeper  and  bitterer  than  mere  calm  judg- 
with  which  they  certainly  occurred  in  fact  in  the .  meut,and  though  it  should  come  to  be  said  in  far 
days  of  old — it  is  no  easy  task  to  do  these  things ,  more  respectable  quarters  than  those  from  which 


as  tfaey  ought  to  be  done,  and  yet  avoid  as  clearly 
as  we  would  wish  to  avoid,  the  prohibited  ground 
of  coDtroversies.  We  cannot  therefore  adopt 
each  a  course  of  remark  as  the  work  before  us 
would  justify,  but  must  be  content  with  such  an 
ooe  as  is  demanded  at  our  hands  by  the  proprie- 
ties of  the  circumstances  under  which  we  write. 


it  at  present  comes,  yet  it  does  not  follow,  and  it 
is  not  BO.  We  have  no  occasion  to  be  greatly  trou- 
bled by  these  amiable  accusations.  Thank  God, 
we  have  a  Past.  We  have  a  Past  worthy  of  the 
explorations  of  the  Historic  Muse.  We  have  a 
Past  rich  in  already  written  glories,  and  rich  in 
yet  unwritten  glories.   And  when  civilization,  so 


We  have  obtained  the  pearl,  religious  liberty.  All  \  called,  shall  roll  forwards  so  fast  and  so  far  that 
voices  are  now  joined  in  praising  the  pure  lustre  jit  becomes  reproachful  to  have  a  history,  ro- 
of the  pearl.     Few  persons  will  now  admit  that  proachful  to  think  and  speak  of  the  spirits  of  the 


tbey  do  not  prefer  perfect  religious  liberty.  To 
make  such  an  admission  would  be  to  confess  the 
intrioiic  weakness  of  the  principles  which  they 
hold  who  might  make  it,  and  which  they  would 


mighty  who  shed  a  golden  light  over  that  histo- 
ry, reproachful  to  render  due  honors  to  their  lofty 
deeds  and  high  daring  and  great  virtues,  theu  we 
shall  be  well  content  and  proud  to  receive  such 


desire  to  aee  abetted  by  the  civil  arm;  for  the  ad-  reproach,  and  to  part  company  with  the  car  of 
vantage  of  a  state  of  complete  freedom  of  reli-  such  a  picayune  civilization.  We  shall  willingly 
|ioa  is,  that  religious  principles  then  stand  or  become  confessors  and  martyrs,  so  far  as  our 
fall,  as  tbey  ought  to  do,  by  their  own  intrinsic  shabby  inquisitors  can  confer  the  crown  of  mar- 
streugth  or  weakness.  In  the  groatstruggle  which  tyrtlum,  to  that  truth  which  is  as  old  as  Greek 
this  volume  records,  both  parties  did  indeed  set .  civilization,  that  man  is  a  being  who  looks  at  the 
a  high  value  on  the  right  to  worship  God,  both  past  and  the  future,  as  well  as  that  small  seg- 
those  who  then  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  that  right,  ment  of  time  which  lies  beneath  his  nose.  We 
and  those  who  struggled  to  share  it  in  common,  shall  treat  those  wicked  and  silly  Iconoclasts  who 
They  differed  in  this  respect,  that  the  one  party  would  deface  the  Images  of  Glory  which  Time 
thought  tbe  privilege  would  not  be  less  valuable  i  and  Nature  and  God  have  hung  before  our  eyes 
to  any,  by  beiug  made  common  to  all,  while  the  in  the  Temple  of  History,  with  as  keen  a  rebuff 
other  party  seem  to  have  thought  that  their  own  i  as  we  would  treat  some  spiritual  saw*bones, 
enjoyment  of  it  might  be  taken  away  by  making  some  surgical  fiend,  who  should  briug  his  saw 
others  participants  of  it.  But  this  mistake  has  |  and  scalpel  from  the  world  of  wicked  spirits,  to 
passed  away,  and  all  are  now  satisfied  with  the   amputate  memory  from  our  minds,  to  dissect  from 

our  spirits  their  high  joys  over  the  nobleness  of 


reisult.  It  cannot  therefore  be  just  cause  of  of- 
fence to  any  truly  Virginian  heart,  that  we  should 
take  in  hand  at  length  and  all  too  tardily  as  it  has 
been,  to  render  due  honor  to  the  spiritual  heroes 
of  oar  olden  times  and  of  the  peculiar  mould  of 
our  own  State,  not  one  of  whom,  we  rejoice  to 


souls  in  other  days,  to  put  out  that  eye  of  our 
souls  which  gazes  with  delight  on  the  loftiness 
of  the  virtues  of  other  years.  Thank  God,  we 
have  a  past !  Aye,  we  will  indeed  talk  of  Wash- 
ington and  of  Henry.     We  will  remember  Mar- 


say,  not  a  single  one  of  whom,  was  a  Yaukee  shall  and  Jefferson.  We  will  not  forget  Madison 
Puritan — the  great  old  men  from  the  North  of  and  Giles.  We  will  mention  Mason  and  Ran- 
Ireland,  from  Scotland,  from  France,  as  well  as  dolph.      Nor  shall  Makemie  and  Davies,   and 


from  the  more  liberty-loving  parts  of  England, 
"who  strove  so  earnestly  for  the  priceless  pearl, 
and  won  h,  and  have  left  it  to  us  all,  in  its  native, 
clear,  shining  purity. 

The  present  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  are  incessantly  twitted,  in  certain  quar- 
ters, with  making  empty  and  undue  glorification 
over  the  great  names  with  whose  fresh  and  thick 
honors  the  annals  of  our  Past  so  greatly  abound. 
It  is  said  that  by  this  incessant  pointing  to  former 
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Waddell  and  Smith,  and  Graham  and  Iloge,  be 
unremembered  and  uuhouored  in  our  future  his- 
tories. They  are  ours.  We  will  not  be  cheated 
of  them.  The  right  to  claim  them  is  ours.  W"o 
shall  assert  that  right.  If  this  be  weakness,  then 
we  are  very  weak.  Neither  are  we  as  yet  be- 
come ashamed  of  our  weakness.  We  yet  dare 
to  say  that  we  would  rather  read  these  deathless 
names  in  our  annals,  we  would  rather  see  these 
awful  forms  in  our   history,  than  to  gaze  on 
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•babbler  forms  and  stir  our  spirits  with  the  exam- 
ple of  meaner  names.  And  we  would  even  rather 
read  far  inferior  names  on  the  rolls  of  the  past, 
and  see  far  inferior  and  less  venerable  forms  in 
the  domain  of  history,  than  to  look  upon  a  past 
of  worthless,  shabby,  blank  oblivion. 

This  work  of  Dr.  Footers,  if  we  do  not  mis- 
take, has  made  permanent  additions  to  the  Vir- 
ginia Pantheon  of  illustrious  historical  charac- 
ters. Its  attentive  readers  will  long  remember 
certain  very  striking  tableaux  almost  vivon/s  pre- 
■en ted  in  it.  They  will  often  recall  to  their 
mind*8  eye,  Frakcis  Makemie  standing  before 
Edward  Hyde,  Lord  Cornbury,  Governor  of 
Now  York,  accused  of  preaching  the  Gospel — 
Samuel Davies  confronting  Peyton  Randolph  to 
assert  toleration  in  Virginia — and  James  Wad- 
dell  standing  blind  at  the  communion  table  with 
Willinm  Wirt  in  the  audience.  The  names  of 
these  men,  with  several  others  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  book  itself,  will  escape  oblivion,  not 
only  because  they  were  illustrious  confessors  in 
the  cause  of  religious  liberty,  but  on  account  of 
original  gifts  of  nature  which  made  them  illustrious 
confessors  and  made   them  much  more  besides. 

The  admirer  of  historic  curiosities  will  find  the 
year  1683  a  remarkable  and  memorable  one  in 
both  hemispheres.  On  that  year  occurred  the 
great  siege  of  Vienna  by  the  Turks,  which  was 
raised  by  SobieBky  of  Poland  with  the  aid  of  a 
great  eclipse  of  the  moon,  acting  on  the  super- 
stitious fears  of  the  besiegera.  On  that  year 
Lord  Russeland  Algernon  iSydney  were  behead- 
ed in  London.  On  that  year  the  first  house  wns 
built  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  And  on  that 
year  Francis  Makemie,  the  father  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church  in  the  United  States,  was  ordain- 
ed by  a  Presbytery  in  the  North  of  Ireland  and 
designated  for  a  mission  to  America.  He  first 
went  to  the  island  of  Barhadoes;  and  came 
thence  to  the  county  of  Accomac  in  Virginia, 
shout  the  year  1690.  His  dwelling  and  also  one 
of  his  points  for  preaching,  was  at  a  place  called 
Pocomoke  in  that  county.  His  chief  preaching 
place  was  Snow  Hill,  then  in  Somerset  now  in 
Worcester  county,  Maryland.  With  him  the 
problem  commenced  to  be  wrought  out.  whether 
the  blood  which  was  even  then  flowing  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Scotland  on  religious  accounts  under 
the  heel  of  the  Sadducean  tyrant,  Charles  IL, 
and  the  blood  which  was  soon  to  flow  so  copi- 
ously ID  France  by  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  onder  the  still  worse,  because  abler 
•nd  more  respectable  tyrant  Louis  XIV.,  should 
bo  followed  by  similar  flowings  of  blood  in  Ame- 
rica, on  similar  accounts.  He  looks  almost  like 
a  mythicnl  personage,  making  his  appearance  on 
the  stage  of  history  as  it  were  unexpectedly  to 
the  beholders,  and  yet  suggesting  to  all  minds*  as 


soon  as  he  becomes  visible,  anxious  anticipations 
of  the  most  momentous  and  lasting  consequen- 
ces.    He  comes  as  a  stem,  bold  man,  with   a 
spirit  full  of  life,  and  nerves  strung  for  all  events, 
and  sets  his  foot  down  among  these  rising  colc- 
uies,  to  try  if  liberty  of  soul  may  be  had,   and 
what  he  deems  pure  truth  may  be  spoken  among 
them.     It  is  true  that  before  his  settlement  in 
Virginia,  the  Revolution  in  England  had  occur- 
red, the  royal  fool  who  "  lost  three  kingdoms  for 
a  mass,'*  the  worst  and  last  of  the  wretched  dy- 
nasty of  the  Stuarts,  had  been  hurled  from  the 
English  throne  to  a  piteous  dependence  on  the 
king  of  France,  and  William  of  Nassau  was  king 
of  Great  Britain.     And  it  is  of  course  remem- 
bered by  every  reader  that  the  Act  for  the  relief 
of  their  majesties*  subjects  dissenting  from  the 
established  church,  commonly  called  the  Act  of 
Toleration,  was  passed  in  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary.     But  the  American 
colonies  had  been  so  completely  isolated  from  the 
great  forty-six  years*  struggle,  by  which  the  hearts 
of  men  in  the  father  land  had  been  taught  a  dis- 
taste for  inquisitorial  cruelties,  that  they  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic  had  missed  the  precious  lesson 
which  had  been  learned   there,  and  what  wns 
there  the  era  of  the  end  of  the  struggle,  was 
here  about  the  era  of  its  commencement  in  good 
earnest.     Severe  Acts  of  Uniformity  were  passed 
by  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  as  early  as 
J659,  1660, 1661,  and  16(i2,  against  Quakers  and 
other  Separatists.*     A  congregation  of  Puritans, 
who  had  settled  in  the  county  of  Naosemond  as 
early  as  1648,  in  the  very  hour  of  the  power  of 
Cromwell,  had  been  persecuted  and  scattered  and 
are  not  heard  of  afterwards. f     The  great  Act  of 
Uniformity  went  into  operation,  in  England,  on 
St.  Bartholomew's  day,   (24th  August,)  1662, 
more  than  a  year  after  the  restoration  of  Charles 
n.     So  that  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Virginia 
Statutes  of  Uniformity  were  actually  in  advance 
of  the  English.     Yet  until  the  days  of  Makemie, 
when  the  English  Act  of  Toleration  had  given 
some  foothold  for  liberty,  there  could  hardly  be 
said  to  be  any  contest   of  much  consequence 
against  the  establishment,  as  there  was  no  legal 
ground  to  wage  one.     The  first  colonists  of  Vir- 
ginia were  not,  like  those  of  Mrssachusetts,  refu- 
gees from  oppression,  either  civil  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal.    They  came  here,   as  their  children   have 
since  gone  to  Kentucky,  to  Missouri,  to  Alabama, 
to  Florida  and  to  Texas,  to  obtain  greater  afllu- 
ence  than  they  might  have  had  at  home.t  They 
brought  with  them  their  attachment  to  the  Church 

*  Foote,  pp.  34-35.  t  Ibid,  p.  31. 

t  It  is  of  course  admitted  that  thnre  were  nome  Cnva- 
lier  rcfug^eeM  who  came  here  in  the  days  of  the  Knglish 
Commonwealth,  9ome  Piiritani  after  the  restoration,  aome 
Whiga  at  Monmouth's  rebellioo. 
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of  Eoglaod,  and  indeed  miniaters  of  that  church 
as  their  chaplains  and   pastors.     According  to 
Governor  Berkeley  in  l(i70,  however,  they  were 
generally  the  worst  of  the  Church  of  England 
mioiiters  who  were  sent  here.       Perfect  unifor- 
mity in  religion  was  the  golden  dream  of  men 
every  where  in  that  age, — ^in  Holland,  in  Scot- 
land, in  France,  in  England,  in  Massachusetts 
and  in  Virginia.    They  had  not  yet  lenmed  the 
wickedness  of  such  a  requirement  by  any  earthly 
power.    The  gremt  mind  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
first  conceived,  in  modem  times*  the  ides  of  a 
general  toleration ;  and  even  he  excluded  from 
it  ihe  Papists. 

The  great  legal  question  which  Makemie, 
Davtes  and  others  brought  up  before  the  courts 
in  the  colonies  was.  Whether  the  Act  of  Tol- 
eration applied  to  the  colonies.  That  act  was 
passed  for  the  relief  of  Dissenters  from  the 
Cburch  of  England.  It  permitted  them  to  enjoy 
their  own  modea  of  worship,  provided  they 
adopted  the  Articles  of  Religion  of  the  State- 
Cbureb,  except  the  34th  conceniing  Traditions, 
the  35th  concerning  the  Homilies,  the  36th  con- 
eereiog  the  consec ration  of  Bishops  and  Minis- 
ters, and  so  much  of  the  20th  as  declares  that 
**the  Church  hath  power  to  decree  rites  and 
ceremonies,  and  authority  in  controversies  of 
faith.**  That  is,  the  Dissenters  agreed  to  the 
doctrinal  articles  of  the  State-Church,  but  reject- 
ed the  ceremonial  articles  and  those  concerning 
Church  power.  They  held  unanimously  that 
** power  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies"  and  **  au- 
thority in  controversies*'  were  divine  prerogatives 
belonging  to  the  Head  of  the  Church.  They 
were  required  by  the  Act  of  Toleration  not  to  lock, 
bolt  or  bar  their  houses  of  worship ;  and  also  to 
make  known  their  places  of  worship  to  the  Bishop, 
Archdeacon,  or  Justices  of  the  Quarter  Ses- 
•iotifl.  Ou  their  complying  with  these  conditions, 
the  Clerk  or  Register  gave  them  a  written  cer- 
tificate of  the  fact  that  they  had  complied  with 
the  terms  of  the  Act,  and  that  certificate  was<Ae 
licente  of  a  preaching  place. 

The  Legislature  of  Virginia  distinctly  recog- 
nized the  applieatioD  of  this  Act  to  their  Colony 
when  in  161^,  ten  reluctant  years  after  it  passed 
at  home,  they  provided  for  the  exemption  of  dis- 
inters from  penalties  according  to  its  provisions. 
Tbey  also  recognised  it  in  their  Revisal  in  X705.* 
it  does  seem  to  its  that  this  recognition,  by  the 
Lei^islative  authority,  of  the  Act  of  Toleration, 
oogbt  at  once  and  cunctusively  to  have  settled  the 
qoestioa  which  we  shall  afterwards  see  to  have 
been  so  tediously  mooted  between  Davies  and  Pey- 
toQ  Randolph.  There  was,  it  is  true,  among  the 
Colonists  about  tliis  time  a  sort  of  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence of  English  Laws,  manifested  in  reference 

■Foote  p.  49. 


to  civil  affairs.  "  All  the  elements  of  the  Virgwia 
character,"  says  Dr.  Foote,  '*in  its  excellencies 
and  follies  were  in  operation  in  1688,  wealth, 
love  of  ease,  profusion  of  expense,  generosity, 
unrestrained  passions,  chtvalrie  attention  to  the 
fair,  high  sense  of  honour,  personal  iodependenee, 
carelessness  of  money,  sense  of  superiority,  and 
easy  manners."  As  early  indeed  as  the  year 
1666,  one  hundred  and  ten  years  before  the  great 
revolutionary  struggle,  the  House  of  Burgesses 
of  Virginia  had  claimed  against  Sir  William 
Berkeley  the  right  to  lay  the  levy  of  their  own 
taxes,  in  their  own  House,  and  had  snccessfnlly 
maintained  that  right  by  obtaining  from  under 
the  Governor*s  own  hand  his  written  assent  to 
this  claim,  "  to  remain  on  record  for  a  rule  to 
walk  by  for  the  future."*  But  this  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence of  English  Laws  never  appears  among 
the  cavaliers  of  Virginia  in  reference  to  ecclesi- 
astical matters.  Their  loyalty  to  the  King  as 
Head  of  the  Church  is  unquestionable. 

Makemie  obtained  from  the  county  court  of 
Accomac  the  license  of  two  preaching  places  in 
October,  1699.  But  his  main  trial  was  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  There  was  no  religious  ee- 
tablishment  in  that  Colony.  This  was  in  1707. 
Queen  Anne  was  on  the  British  throne,  and 
Edward  Hyde,  her  own  cousin,  was  Governor 
of  New  Yoi-k,  uuder  the  title  of  Lord  Cornbury. 
This  man  Conihury  was  the  grandson  of  the 
great  Earl  of  Clarendon,  the  historian,  and  sou 
of  that  Earl  of  Clarendon  who  figures  in  the 
pages  of  Macaulay  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II. 
and  James  II.  He  came  to  America  with  a 
very  sorry  character,  and  did  nothing  to  improve 
it  after  his  coming.  **A  young  man  of  loose 
principles,  slender  abilities  and  violent  tempei*," 
he  had  been  among  the  earliest  to  desert  bis 
Royal  Uncle,  James  II.,  on  the  landing  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange. f  Blake,  in  his  Biographical 
Dictionary,  records  the  following  characteristic 
anecdote  of  Cornbury  after  he  came  to  New 
York  :  '*  A  great  sickness  prevailed  in  New  York 
in  1703.  Lord  Cornbury  retired  to  Jamaica  oa 
Long  Island  ;  and  as  Mr.  Hubbard,  the  Presby- 
terian minister,  lived  in  the  best  house  in  the 
town,  bis  lordship  requested  the  use  of  it  during 
his  short  residence  there.  Mr.  H  ui)bard  put  him- 
self to  great  inconvenience  to  oblige  the  govern- 
or, and  the  governor  in  return  delivered  the  par- 
sonage into  the  hands  of  the  episcopal  party,  aad 
seized  upon  the  glebe." — Art:  CoaKBuar. 

Before  this  man  as  Royal  Governor,  came 
Francis  Makemie  under  the  charge  of  having 
preached  a  sermon  in  an  open  and  public  man- 
ner, at  the  dwelling  house  of  William  Jacksen 

*Foote,  p.  37-38. 

t  Macaulay,  voL  2,  p.  461. 
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on   Pearl  Street,  New  York.     The  provincial 
Assembly  of  that  colony  had  in  1693,  passed  a 
law  for  the  settlement  of  a  "good  and  sufiicient 
Protestant  Minister"  each  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  in  the  counties  of  Richmond,  West 
Chester  and  Queen's.     This  Lord  Corubury  in- 
terpreted to  mean  an  Episcopalian  minister,  ex- 
clusively.    In  addition  to  this  he  had  received 
private  instructions  from  Queen  Anne  based  on 
her  ecclesiastical  supremacy.     Such  were  the 
laws  which  Makemie  had  violated — Cornbury*s 
interpretation  of  the  act  of  the  provincial  Assem- 
bly, which  was  indeed  a  very  Coruburyisb  inter- 
pretation, and  certain  unpromulgated  instructions 
of  Queen  A  nne  to  her  Governor.     The  trial  may 
be  found  in  Foote*B  Sketches,  p.  66,  and  in  4th 
Force,  and  indeed  has  often  before,  at  least  in 
part,  been  before  the  public.     It  is  impossible  to 
quote  any  part  of  it  here  without  spoiling  it. 
We  must  earnestly  refer  the  reader  who  loves 
the  sublimity  of  manliness,  to  the  pages  of  our 
author  for  the  whole  trial.     A  jury  under  judge 
Mompesson   discharged   Makemie,  June  1707, 
after  mulcting  him  with  the  whole  expenses  of 
the  trial.     When   Makemie  stood  before  Lord 
Corubury,  the  latter  and  his  Attorney  General, 
maintained  that  neither  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
nor  the  Act  of  Toleration,  which  was  intended 
to  take  off  its  edge,  extended  to  the  colonies, 
and  he  relied  on  the  Queen*s  instructions  based 
on  her  supremacy.     But  when  Makemie  stood 
before  Judge  Mompesson,  the  attorney  gave  to 
the  jury  as  in  point  the  Statutes  of  Elizabeth  and 
Charles  ILfor  Uniformity^  omitting  all  mention 
of  the  Act  of  Toleration !  which,  he  had  before 
admitted,  extended  as  far  as  the  acts  for  uniform- 
ity.    Truly  this  was  the  age  of  Judge  Jeffries. 
Were  we  requested  by  some  American  historical 
painter — some  one  who  had  the  soul  to  under- 
stand fully  what  an  American  historical  painter 
and  an  American  historical  paintiug  should  be — 
some  one  who  would  not  bind  himself  to  the  ex- 
amples of  the  tame  and  soulless  things  which  have 
hitherto  gone  by  those  names,  we  could  not  pro- 
bably do  better  than  to  indicate  to  him  Makemie 
and  Cornbury  confronted.  The  old  world  and  the 
new  world  stood  face  to  face.    The  old  Stuartism 
and  the  new  western  spirit  were  placed  in  an- 
tagonism.    The  one  was  connected  with  nobles 
and  with  Kings,  who  had  played  their  parts  ac- 
cording to  their  characters  in  the  great  religious 
drama  of  the  seventeenth  century.     The  other, 
was  to   be   connected   in    a   future  succession, 
with  brave  stout  spirits,  who  would  kiudJe  up 
sacred  liberty  in  America  for  the  great  drama  of 
the  eighteenth  century.     The  representative  of 
a  spirit  once  mighty,   but  approaching  a  death 
which  should  know  uot  resurrection,  stood  before 
the  representative  of  a  spirit  which  was  now  in 


infancy,  but  which  would  be  mighty,  and  should 
not  know  decease. 

At  this  point  we  are  constrained  to  pass  unno- 
ticed several  chapters  containing  matters  of  deep 
moment  to  the  main  design  of  the  work,  that  we 
may  at  once  advance  to  another  capital  figure  in 
the  great  drama  of  coming  liberty— c/aruin  ac 
venerabile  nomen — we  advance  at  once  to  the  life 
and  times  of  Samuel  Davies.  The  parents  of 
Davies  were  of  Welsh  extraction.  He  was  bom 
in  the  year  1723,  in  the  county  of  New-Castle, 
Delaware,  and  was  educated  at  Blair*s  famous 
school  at  Fagg*8  Manor,  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
1747  the  Presbytery  of  New-Castle  ordained  him 
as  an  Evangelist  for  Virginia. 

In  the  county  of  Hanover  in  Virginia,  a  pre- 
paration had  been  going  on  for  seven  years,  for  the 
coming  of  such  a  man  as  Davies,  and  for  the  in- 
fluences which  such  a  man  as  Davies  woul<l  - 
bring  with  him,  in  which  it  would  seem  that  any 
eye,  which  ever  sees  such  a  hand  at  all  in  human 
affairs,  might  see  a  higher  hand  than  that  of  man. 
George  Whitfield  had  passed  through  the  state 
in  1740. 

Reports  had  reached   certain   men  in  Han- 
over of  the   great  increase   in  parts  of  Mary- 
land, in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
England  of  a  more  vital  spirit  of  religion  than 
prevailed  in  Virginia.     They  had  been  regular 
attendants   at  the  parish  churches.      But  they 
did  not  find  at  the  parish  churches,  what  their 
newly  awakened   spirits   craved.     Some   stray 
leaves  of  Boston*s  Fourfold  State  fell  into  the 
hands  of  one.     He  sent  to  England  by  the  next 
ship  for  the  whole  book;  and  when  it  waa  ob- 
tained, he  professed  the  faith  exhibited  in  that 
book.     A  copy  of  Luther  on  the  Galatians  fell 
into  the  hands  of  another  with  the  same  result. 
A  third  obtained  somehow  a  volume  of  White- 
field's  Glasgow  Sermons.     Without  any  concert, 
four  gentlemen  absented  themselves  from  the 
parish  church  on  the  same  sabbath,  and  for  the 
same  reason :  that  they  might  direct  their  atten- 
tion  at  home  to  subjects  more  to  their  taste  than 
those  presented  at  the  parish  church.      For  their 
delinquency  they  were  summoned  to  answer  on 
the  same  day  before  the  same  magistrates;  and 
uot  until  they  met  to  bo  punished  as  culprits,  did 
either  of  them  know  that  he  had  three  fellows 
in   thia  strange   offence.      It  is  not   positively 
known  who  these  four  men  were.     One  of  them 
certainly  was  Samuel  Morris.     Hunt,  the  father 
of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Hunt  of  Maryland,  (who  gave 
a  very  minute  account  of  the   affair  to  a  gen- 
tleman of  Albemarle  in  1792)  was  pretty  cer- 
tainly  another.     We  are  probably  to  look  for 
the   other  two  among  the  persous  who  after- 
wards obtained  license  for  houses  of  worship  on 
their  lauds:  David  Rice  and  Stephen  Lacy,  of 
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Hanover,  aod  Thomas  Watkins,  of  If  oDrico.  Or 
we  are  to  look  for  them  among  those  who  were 
indicted  for  worshipping  contrary  to  law,  duriui^ 
the  short  viiit  of  Davies*  forerunner.  Rev.  Mr* 
RotB :  Thomas  Watkins.  son  of  Edward,  Joshua 
Morris,  Isaac  VVinsfon,  Sr.,  John  Sims,  sou  of 
Jobs,  Roger  Shackelford,  Thomas  Green,  aod 
Wiliiaoi  Alien.  The  first  four  confessors,  were 
Dodoabt,  Morris,  Hunt,  and  some  two  of  these. 
Id  order  to  understand  correctly  the  nature  of 
this  moTement,  it  is  Indispensahle  that  the  reader 
of  Foote'i  Sketches  should  retain  distinctly  in 
▼iew,  the  fact— of  which  the  book  furnishes  am- 
ple proof-— that  it  was  not  sectarian  or  schismat- 
ical  in  its  character.  It  was  very  far  from  being 
a  moTement  growing  out  of  opposition  to  the 
pecoiiirities  of  the  establbhed  Church.  It  grew 
oDt  of  a  desire  for  things  which  were  believed  to 
be  the  soul  of  all  religion,  which  were  not  found 
ID  the  establishment;  they  felt  themselves  com- 
pelled to  forsake  a  particular  form  of  church 
governmeot  from  fidelity  to  that  without  which 
all  forms  of  church  government  are  empty  and 
Tain ;  they  were  far  from  being  mere  proselytes 
from  one  sect  to  another ;  they  were  converts  to 
tfae  Holy  Evangel  in  its  liviug  power ;  they  had 
DO  definite  idea  of  the  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment to  which  they  were  going ;  they  had  no 
definite  objections  to  the  form  of  Church  govern- 
meot,  (considered  as  such)  from  which  they  were 
going;  they  left  the  established  Church  not  on 
acconutof  what  it  had,  bur  on  account  of  what, 
so  far  as  they  saw,  it  had  not.  It  is  true  that  at 
tfae  leasious  of  the  General  Court  in  April,  1747, 
Robert  White,  Senior,  Margaret  White  and  John 
White,  Jonior,  were  presented  by  the  Grand  Jury 
forre?iUog  the  Church  of  England.  And  there 
were  presentments  of  the  same  description 
agaiodt  that  not  probably  very  discreet  minister 
Roan,  and  others  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Vir- 
ginia two  years  before.  But  this  was  several 
years  after  the  opening  of  the  Reading  Houses, 
aod  grew  out  of  a  peculiarity  of  spirit  in  Roan, 
which  most  others  embarked  in  the  same  cause 
icgretted.  Moreover  these  charges  were  after- 
wards disprove  n. 

Among  these  nonconformists,  Samuel  Morris 
fieems  to  have  been  deservedly  regarded  as  the 
leader,  both  as  to  the  firmness  of  his  principles 
and  hie  discreet  conduct.  Again,  the  four  men — 
probably  the  same  four  who  had  met  at  first  before 
ihe  Gonnty  magistrates — were  summoned  to  Wil- 
uamshorg,  to  answer  for  themselves  before  the 
Governor  and  Council.  Morris  had  been  fined 
'boot  twenty  times  for  dissent.  He  and  his  breth- 
f«n  had  at  first  called  themselves  Lutherans,  on 
account  of  the  great  service  rendered  them  by 
Lmhcr's  work  on  the  Galatians,  and  because 
^bey  merely  knew  Luther  as  an  eminent  reformer. 


But  during  their  famous  journey  to  Williams- 
burg, this  title  was  relinquished  and  another 
adopted  in  its  stead,  under  circumstances  deeply 
striking  and  romantic. 

It  seems  to  have  been  summer.  One  of  the 
party  was,  by  some  means  or  other,  detached 
from  his  companions  during  the  journey,  aod 
while  travelling  thus  alone  was  overtaken  by  a 
violent  storm,  from  which  he  sought  shelter  in 
the  house  of  a  poor  man  by  the  wayside.  There 
was  in  this  poor  man's  house  an  old  volume,  lying 
upon  a  shelf,  covered  with  dust,  which  our  trav- 
eller took  down  for  hi^  entertainment  while  he 
should  be  detained  there.  To  men  who  had 
seen  no  summary  of  religion  but  the  articles  of 
the  establishment  to  which  the  law  itself  allowed 
certain  exceptions — men  who  called  themselvee 
Lutherans  merely  because  they  had  made  im- 
portant practical  use  of  a  commentary  by  that 
Reformer  on  one  of  the  apostolic  epistles — to 
men  who  ftlt  the  form  of  their  religion,  rather 
than  saw  it  any  where  clearly  summed  up,  such 
a  volume  as  this  proved  to  be,  must  have  been 
very  acceptable.  When  the  storm  had  abated, 
and  the  traveller  was  to  resume  his  journey,  he 
ofi*ered  to  purchase  the  book,  but  the  poor  man 
made  it  a  present  to  him  as  being  of  no  use  there. 
The  book  was  examined  by  the  whole  party  when 
they  got  again  together;  and  they  all  agreed  with 
surprise  and  pleasure  that  it  was  a  methodical 
statement  of  the  faith  which  they  held.  The 
title-pRge  of  the  book  was  probably  torn  off.  It 
does  not  appear  that  these  men  knew  the  eccle- 
siastical name  of  the  church  of  which  it  was  the 
symbol.  But  on  their  arrival  in  Williamsburg, 
they  presented  it  to  the  Governor  and  Council 
as  the  symbol  of  their  faith.  It  was  the  Con- 
fession of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Gooch  wae 
Governor;  and  Gooch  had  himself  been  educa- 
ted in  the  Scottish  church.  He  knew  the  book 
at  once;  and  declared  that  men  of  that  faith 
were  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  part  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Great  Britain.  In  addition,  he 
had  promised  kindness  to  the  professors  of  that 
faith  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  a  few 
years  previously,  on  account  of  the  resolute  and 
sturdy  defence  which  they  made  of  the  frontier 
of  the  colony  against  the  Indians.  These  things 
which  disposed  the  mind  of  the  Governor  to 
clemency  on  the  occasion,  did  not  of  course  ope- 
rate on  the  Council;  and  they  might  still  have 
been  found  refractory;  but  again  there  was  a 
severe  thunder-storm — raging  while  these  men 
stood  before  the  Council — the  second  occurrence 
of  the  kind,  which  had  been  linked  with  their 
afi*airs  since  they  left  home — "shaking  the  house 
and  wrapping  all  in  sheets  of  fire,"  which  had  a 
softening  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  Governor 
and  Council,  inclining  them  to  deal  gently  with 
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their  fellow  men.*  The  confessors  were  accord- 
ingly dismigsed  with  gentle  adraonitious  to  pre- 
serve the  peace.  There  is  much  significance 
and  grandeur  in  that  scene  when  it  is  fully  con- 
ceived :  on  the  one  hand  the  Governor  and  his 
Council,  hearing  themselves  with  the  dignity 
which  marked  public  men  especially  in  ourcolo- 
kiy  from  the  earliest  times;  and  dressed  in  that 
really  splendid  and  gorgeous  court-dress  of  those 
times,  which  those  who  have  seen  the  full  length 
portraits  of  "King  Carter"  of  Corotoman,  the 
predecessor  of  Gooch  in  the  Governors  chair, 
can  appreciate :  on  the  other  hand  the  confes- 
sors themselves,  stout-hearted,  yet  staid,  sober 
men,  unwilling  to  be  breakers  of  law, yet  asking 
rights  of  conscience  ;  wishing  to  redder  his  own 
to  Cssar  if  they  may  at  the  same  time  render 
His  own  to  God  ;  then  there  was  the  old  and 
probably  dilapidated  volume,  of  whose  historical 
importance  they  to  whom  it  afforded  present 
shield  and  defence,  were  not  informed,  passing 
from  their  hands^to  those  of  the  Governor ;  and 
lastly,  the  lurid  flashes  of  lightning  illumining  the 
scene,  and  awing  to  gentleness  those  who  might 
otherwise  have  been  severe  and  harsh.  It  may 
remind  us  in  some  respects,  of  that  other  scene 
so  frequently  met  with  in  pictures  on  the  walls  of 
American  people,  where  nearly  the  same  num- 
ber of  men  stand  presenting  to  the  Continental 
Congress  the  first  draught  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

It  was  among  these  men  that  Samuel  Davies 
made  his  appearance  as  their  teacher  and  guide. 
He  appeared  before  the  Governor  and  Council 
at  Williamsburg,  in  April,  1747,  with  a  petition 
that  they  would  grant  him  liberty  to  oflUciate  at 
four  preaching  places  in  and  about  the  county  of 
Hanover.  The  annoyances  of  the  Dissenters 
had  not  ceased.  Other  misstonaries  had  visited 
Hanover  since  1743.  A  presentment  had  been 
made  against  one  of  them — Mr.  Koan — in  1745, 
which  together  with  those  against  the  Whites, 
already  mentioned,  could  not  be  sustained,  and 
were  accordingly  dismissed.  But  the  suits  against 
certain  persons  as  the  hearers  of  Roan  had  not 
been  relinquished,  and  some  of  them  were  actu- 
ally on  trial  in  court  on  the  very  year  and  month 
on  which  Davies  obtained  his  licenses  for  Hano- 
ver. In  fact,  in  two  days  after  the  date  of  Da- 
vies* license,  the  trial  of  those  who  had  been  in- 
dicted for  bearing  Roan,  commenced  before  the 
same  tribunal  at  the  same  place.  And  on  the 
next  year,  when  young  Rodgers,  who  afterwards 
became  the  famous  Dr.  Rodgers  of  New  York, 
came  down  to  Virginia  with  Davies  and  at  his 
earnest  solicitation,  to  become  his  co-labourer 
should  the  way  be  clear,  Gooch  successfully  ex- 
erted himself  with  the  Council  to  prevent  their 
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withdrawing  from  Davies  the  licenses  they  had 
given  him.     And  as  to  Rodgers  they  said  :  *'  fVt 
have  Mr,  Rodgers  out  and  we  are  determined  to 
keep  him  out*'     Gooch   has  been  charged  with 
duplicity  in  thus  favouring  Davies  and  present- 
ing so  different  a  front  to  Roan  and  Rodgers.    It 
is  thought  to  have  been  a  personal  favour  of  the 
Governor  to  young  Davies.     There  is  a  power 
in  the  spirit  of  a  naturally  noble  man — in  his  very 
eye — which  in  such  cases  often  commands  res- 
pect and  conciliates  favour  imperceptibly  to  him 
who  exerts  it,  and  to  him  who  nobly  feels  and 
owns  it;  and  which  it  is  hardly  less  complimen- 
tary to  be  under  the  influence  of,  than  it  is  to 
wield  it.     Such  we  believe  to  have  been  the  true 
secretof  the  favour  with  which  Governor  Gooch 
treated  Samuel  Davies.     Yet  there  are  not  want- 
ing some  other  little  incidents  in  the  life  of  Gooch, 
in  addition  to  the  kind  treatment  extended  by 
htm   to  the  first  four  confessors,  and  afterwards 
to  Davies,  which  show  htm  to  have  been  very 
capable  of  generous  impulses  without  any  other 
than  the  best  motives  being  imputable.     One 
such  incident  occurred  during  the  short  time  which 
Rodgers  spent  in  company  with  Davies  in  Vir- 
ginia :  "One  of  the  clergy  of  Hanover  followed 
Messrs.  Davies  and  Kodgers  to  Williamsburg  and 
complained  that  Mr.   Rodgers  had  preached  in 
the  province  without  license  and  demanded  the 
rigid  enforcement  of  the  law.     From  members 
of  the  Council  he  met  with  encouragement :  but 
from  the  Governor  a  rebuke — **l  am  surprised 
at  you  ! — you  profess  to  be  a  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  you  come  and  complain  of  a  man, 
and  wish  me  to  punish  him  for  preaching  the 
gospel!     For  shame,  sir!  go  home,  and  mind 
your  own  duty.     For  such  a  piece  of  conduct 
you  deserve  to  have  your  gown  stripped  over 
your  shoulders.*  ***     It  is  in  reference  to  this  pe- 
riod of  time  that  Burke,  the  historian,  makes  his 
noted  remark,  (quoted  by  Foote,  166,)  that  '*  al- 
most all  the  intelligent  men  in  the  colony,  and 
among  the  rest  several  who  afterwards  became 
distinguished  as  the  champimis  of  an  unqualified 
freedom  in  everything  relating  to  the  human  mind, 
and  even  the  venerable  name  of  Pendleton,  ap- 
pear in  the  class  of  persecutors;  a  proof  that 
liberality  and  toleration  are  not  instinctive  quali- 
ties the  growth  of  an  hour;  but  the  result  of  wis- 
dom and  experience." 

Though  Davies  was  now  settled  in  Virginia 
himself,  and  had  obtained  four  preaching  places 
according  to  the  Act  of  Toleration,  yet  when  he 
attempted  to  introduce  Mr*  Rodgers  as  his  as- 
sistant, the  Williamsburg  tribunal  held  that  the 
interpretation  of  the  Act  of  Toleration  was  doubt- 
ful as  to  the  admission  of  preachers;  and  when 
Davies  applied,  as  he  soon  did,  for  the  licensure 
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of  three  additional  places  of  preaching,  then  the 
Williamsburg  tj-ihunal  held  that  the  interpreta- 
tion  of  the  Act  was  doubtful  as  to  the  licensure 
of  arlditioual  pious.     The  king^s  Attorney  Gen- 
eral at  this  time  was  Petto;?  Ka.ndolpu — a  man 
whose  course,  as  the  standing  adversary  of  Da- 
TJes,  doriug  all  this  struggle  for  toleration,  ap* 
peare  the  more  singular,  as  he  afterwards  became 
one  of  the  leading  asserters  of  civil  liberty  in  the 
colooy.    He  was  in  fact  the  first  President  of  the 
CoDtinental  or  Rebel  Congress;  and  but  for  his 
natimely  death  in  1775,  in  the  fifty-second  year 
of  his  age,  would  probably  have  been  the  leading 
lawver  and  statesman  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tioD.    His  opinion  on  the  whole  subject  of  tole- 
ratioa  seems  to  have  been  an  opinion  constructed 
for  a  purpose,   not  an  opinion  dictated  by  fair 
jodgmeot.     From  all  that  we  now  know,  he  did 
not  admit  the  application  of  the  Act  of  Tolera- 
tioo  to  the  colonies  at  all.     But  Da  vies  being  in, 
he  modified  that  opinion  so  as  to  hold   that  Dis- 
KBters  ought  to  be  limited  to  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  places.     And  yet  if  the  licenne  of  Davies 
was  lawful,  the  license  of  Rodgers  under  the  same 
circumstances  would  have  been  lawful.     And  if 
it  was  lawful  to  open  four  places  for  Davies,  it 
was  lawful,  noder  the  same  demand,  to  open 
forty  places  for  Davies,  and  for  whomsoever  else 
the  worshippers  might  desire.   And  on  this  subject 
there  was  almost  a  life-long  contest  between  the 
kiit^*s  attorney,  and  the  dissenting  leader,  the 
champion  of  uniformity  and  the  champion  of  lib- 
erty.   In  the  modified  opinion  on  the  subject, 
which  Randolph  adopted  on  the  occasion  of  Rod- 
gers' application  for  license,  and  on  the  occasion 
of  Davies*  application  for  the  three  places  addi- 
tional to  the  first  four,  the  Attorney  seems  to  have 
cooforined  to  the  views,  which  bad  by  that  time 
heeo  made  known,  of  the  Bishop  of  Londoni 
Dr.  Thomas  Sbertock*  to  whose  diocese  the  prov- 
ioee  of  Virginia  was  recognized  as  belonging. 
That  eminent  prelate  thought  that  one  preaching 
place  was  all  that  a  Dissenter  in  Mr.  Davies'  sit- 
uation could  ask  for;  and  to  this  opinion  Peyton 
Raodolpb  seems  to  have  immediately  conformed, 
forgetful  of  the  fact  that  though  the  Bishop  of 
Loodon  might  hold  it  consistently,  yet  it  involved 
hn  iu  iuconststencies  on  every  side.     To  hold 
liiM  a  Dissenter  was  entitled  to  only  one  preacb- 
iD|  place,  was  to  stultify  the  government  at  VVil- 
iiamsbarg,   which   bad  already  granted  Davies 
fimr;  and  it  was  also  an  admission  that  the  Act 
of  Toleration  did  apply  to  the  colonies — a  posi- 
tion that  he  had  long  battled  against,  and  which 
he  still  continued  to  resist! 

That  notable  occasion  of  the  '*keen  encounter 
of  tbeir  wits"  between  Davies  and  Randolph,  of 
which  our  ancestors  retained,  for  two  or  three 
SCQeratioiu,  a  remembrance  probably  as  vivid  as 


is  now  retained  of  the  great  debate  between 
Webster  and  Hayne  in  the  United  States,  was 
without  much  room  for  doubt,  when  Davies  ap- 
plied for  license  for  the  three  additional  places  of 
preaching.*  Davies  was  permitted  to  speak  for 
himself  on  the  occasion.  He  was  about  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age.  His  opponent  was  the  At- 
torney General  of  Virginia,  one  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  and  most  eminent  men  in  America.  The 
Attorney  General  was  believed  to  have  intended 
the  amusement  of  the  court  that  day  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Dissenters.  Perhaps  it  was  owing 
to  that  intention  on  the  part  of  the  keen,  high- 
spirited  cavalier  lawyer—  himself  just  at  the  same 
age  as  Davies — that  the  latter  was  permitted  to 
manage  his  own  cause  on  the  occasion.  Ran- 
dolph's intention  had  probably  been  scettted  du- 
ring his  opening  speech.  A  "titter"  circulated 
in  the  audience  as  Davies  ruse  to  reply.  When 
he  had  been  speaking  for  a  while,  one  remarked, 
as  his  anticipated  fun  was  in  the  act  of  being 
spoilt  or  transferred  ;  *•  Tke  Attorney  hoMmtthis 
match  to-day^* — another  said  :  *♦  There  is  an  cr- 
celknt  lawyer  spoilt,**  Nor  is  it  remarkable  that 
an  intelligent  audience  should  have  made  such 
remarks.  Randolph  had  maintained,  perhaps 
rather  more  unguardedly  than  usual,  that  the 
Act  of  Toleratiou  did  not  apply  to  the  colonies. 
And  though  nothing  of  his  speech  has  come  down 
to  us  except  this  general  ground  of  it,  yet  we 
may  well  conceive  that  his  argument  would  be 
drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  religious  laws  of 
the  British  parliament,  growing  out  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  kingdom,  and  made  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  that  people,  could  not  therefore 
be  properly  applicable  to  the  colonies  whore  the 
same  circumstances,  the  same  exigencies  did  not 
exist.  This  argument  Davies  turned  completely 
against  him,  by  arguing  that  if  the  Act  of  To/e- 
ration  did  not  apply  to  the  colonies,  neither  did 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  apply  to  the  colonies,  sincQ 
the  same  things  might  be  said  precisely  of  the 
adaptation  of  that  act  also,  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  mother  country.  The  Dissenter  gained  *'the 
laurels''  of  that  day  and  also  gained  his  cause. 
The  Governor  and  a  majority  of  the  Council 
sustained  him. 

But  the  opposition  of  Randolph  did  notecase 
there.  In  the  year  1753,  Davies  went  to  Eng- 
land, partly  on  behalf  of  the  new  College  of 
Nassau  Hall,  New  Jersey,  and  partly  on  behalf 
of  the  Dissenters  of  Virginia.  A  diary  which  he 
kept  of  his  journey,  in  fifty  rather  closely  print- 
ed pages  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Foote,  giving  with 
great  distinctness  a  view  of  Great  Britain  as  it 
then  was,  which  we  should  not  know  where  to 
fiud  elsewhere,  is  itself  alone  worth  the  price  of 
the  volume.     But  he  bad  not  escaped  his  *'  old 
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adversary"  by  crossing  the  Atlantic.  Under  date 
of  March  4th,  1754,  he  says  :  •♦  I  find  Peyton  Ran- 
dolph, Esq,^  my  old  adversary,  is  now  in  London: 
and  will  no  doubt  oppose  whatever  is  done  in  favor 
of  the  dissenters  in  Hanover."  And  again  under 
date  of  March  16th,  he  says :  **  The  death  of  Mr. 
Pelham — the  prospect  of  sending  a  bishop  over  to 
America, — the  confusion  between  the  Governor  and 
Assembly  in  Virginia, — and  Mr.  Randolph,  my 
old  adversary,  being  now  in  London,  are  all  great 
obstructions  at  present  to  the  relief  of  my  oppressed 
people"  Yet  be  did  succeed  in  obtaining  the  opi- 
nion of  Sir  Dudley  Ryder,  the  Ktug*s  Attorney 
General  for  England,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the 
King*s  Attorney  General  for  Virginia,  that  the 
Act  of  Toleration  did  extend  to  the  colonies. 

The  storm  of  war  now  came  on — first  the 
French  and  Indian  War  of  1 7o5 — and  afterwards 
the  wilder  and  fiercer  storm  of  the  Revolution. 
They  were,  in  effect,  like  the  flashing  tempest 
which  surrounded  the  Council  Chamber  when 
the  first  four  confessors  stood  before  the  Gover- 
nor and  Council ;  they  ''had  a  softening  influ- 
ence on  the  minds  of  men,  inclining  them  to  deal 
gently  with  their  fellow  men."  B'ho  were  their 
fellow-citizens,  and  were  struggling  with  them, 
with  mighty  ardor,  for  civil  liberty.  The  bar- 
rassing  trials  of  the  Dissenters  now  in  a  great 
measure  ceased. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  occupy  more  space 
than  we  can  here  claim,  to  speak  of  those  ser- 
mons of  burning  patriotism  which  Davies  deliv- 
ered to  the  Hanover  volunteers  which  stirred 
their  spirits  more  than  drum  and  fife ;  after  which 
they  were  ready  to  say  :  **  Let  us  march  against 
the  enemy" — *»Let  us  conquer  or  die;" — after 
which  new  men  would  rush  to  the  recruiting  offi- 
cer to  be  enrolled  in  greater  numbers  than  he 
was  authorized  to  receive;  after  which  whole 
regiments  would  crowd  around  him  to  catch 
every  falling  word  ;  and  from  which  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that 

**  Henry,  the  forest-bom  Dcmosthcnep, 
Whose  thunder  shook  Uie  Philip  of  the  seas," 

first  caught  the  electric  sparks  of  his  high  orato- 
ry, his  bold  spirit  and  his  love  of  liberty.*  The 
forest  iu  which  Lord  Byron  represents  his  Ame- 
rican Demosthenes  as  being  born,  was  the  forest 
in  which  Davies  preached,  and  the  forest  in  which 
the  young  Demosthenes  used  to  drive  his  mother 
in  a  gig  to  hear  Davies  preach.  But  we  must 
leave  these  things  to  be  sought  in  **  the  Sketch- 
es" themselves,  by  those  who  love  to  trace  those 
inward  genealogies  which  sometimes  exist,  by 
the  wafting  of  sparks  of  the  spirit*8  purest  fire 
from  one  to  auother,  and  their  kindling  to  the 
highest  issues. 

•  Campbeirs  History  of  Virginio,  p.  133. 


Davies  was  elected  President  of  Nassau  Hall, 
New  Jersey,  and  removed  to  Princeton,  July, 
1759.  He  departed  this  life  in  February,  17G1, 
aged  37  years.  Gordon,  of  Wicomico,  says  in 
his  journal,  under  date  of  March  12th,  1761  : 
"  Yesterday  heard  the  disagreeable  news  of  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Davies.  Never 
was  a  man  in  America,  I  imagine,  more  lament- 
ed." It  was  perhaps  Sir  Walter  Scott  who 
said,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Lord  Byron  : 
**only  thirty-seven  years  old  and  so  much  done 
for  immortality!"  The  manifold  works  which 
Davies  had  wrought  for  immortality,  by  the  same 
period  of  life,  crowd  upon  the  thought  in  thick- 
coming  forms  of  reality,  and  of  so  much  more 
lasting  material,  and  of  so  much  higher  dignity 
than  the  deeds  for  immortality  of  the  bards  of 
the  nations — who,  high  and  admirable  souls  as 
they  often  are — yet  only  sing  for  the  ear  of  earth- 
ly fame,  or  seek  the  prizes  of  human  ambition, 
that  we  pretend  no  adequate  expression  of  them. 
He  has  left  nobler  monuments  for  the  future  than 
even  emancipated  Greece.  His  ecclesiastical 
posterity  regard  him  as  probably  the  best  preach- 
er whom  America  has  to  this  day  produced.  His 
printed  sermons  are,  to  this  day,  probably  the  best 
on  the  book-shelves;  taking  precedence  over  those 
of  Robert  South  as  being  equal  to  them  in  every 
important  quality,  and  far  superior  to  them  in 
temper  and  spirit;  taking  precedence,  at  least 
for  practical  worth,  over  those  of  Robert  Hall, 
as  coming  down  more  directly  to  *'men*s  busi- 
ness and  their  bosoms,'*  than  the  more  stately  and 
classical  orations  of  the  great  Knglish  Baptist. 

We  are  yet  arrived  only  at  the  fourteenth  of 
the  twenty-four  chapters  of  "  Sketches."  There 
are  scenes  and  persons  in  them,  yet  untouched 
in  this  review,  which  would  probably  possess  a 
deeper  charm  for  many  readers  than  those  which 
we  have  brought  forward.  But  for  having  al- 
ready taken  so  much  space,  we  should  strongly 
desire  to  speak  at  some  length  of  James  Wad- 
dell,  the  blind  preacher  of  Wirt — the  blind  se- 
cluded Milton,  yet  the  eloquent  Chryaostom,  of 
the  book,  whom  we  seem  to  see  far  more  dis- 
tinctly in  these  pages  than  we  had  seen  him  be- 
fore. We  should  much  desire  to  speak  of  the 
"three  auxiliaries  to  the  cause  of  Liberty  of 
Conscience,*'  of  which  the  fourteenth  chapter 
treats;  and  of  the  progress  of  that  cause  during 
the  Revolution,  and  of  the  deeds  of  Jefferson  and 
Madison  in  its  behalf,  of  which  the  fifteenth 
treats ;  where  a  high  tribute  would  be  due  to  the 
men  of  the  old  Hanover  Presbytery,  whose  re- 
corded action  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  we  be- 
lieve, collected  before  the  public  eye,  and  whose 
motives  are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  obloquy 
by  the  incontestible  proof  that  they  preferred 
general  liberty  to  a  profiered  participation  in  the 
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beoefit  of  tbe  Legislative  enactinento  on  the  9«b- 
jecCofreligloo,  which  were  proposed  aud  whtcfa 
they  re«i8ted.  We  had  aUo  much  wished  to 
quote  at  larige,  Patrick  Ueory*s  powerful  and 
characteristic  speech  in  a  cause  iuvolviug  relU 
gious  liberty,  at  Fredericksburg,  which  we  be- 
lieFe  k  not  found  in  Mr.  Wirt*s  pages,  at  least  it 
was  uew  to  us  here.  We  also  desired  to  call 
atteotioa  to  the  circumstances  io  which  tbe  Col- 
lege of  Hampden  Sydney  had  its  rise,  and  tbe 
care  which  was  taken  by  Heury,  Madison,  Cabell, 
•od  its  other  first  trustees,  that  it  should  be,  and 
reroaia,  a  seminary  of  the  principles  of  freedom 
indicated  in  the  names  which  it  hears;  and  to 
xhose  thrilling  times  when  the  President  of  Hamp- 
deo  Sydney.  Blair,  Smith,  and  most  of  its  stu- 
deats,  rushed  as  volunteers  to  the  Revolutionary 
staodard.  We  should  much  like  to  sketch  on 
these  pages  the  rise  of  Washington  College,  and 
ibe  life  of  that  great,  strong  man,  William  Gra- 
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BY  REV.  PROF.  SPENCER,  AUTHOR  OF    "  THE  EAST,**  AC. 

**  Eternal  blessings  on  the  Bf  usr, 

And  her  diviae  employment ! 
Tbe  blameless  Muse,  who  traJas  herSoas 

For  hope  and  calm  enjoyment ; 
Albeit  sickness,  lingering  yet. 

Has  o*er  their  pillovir  brooJed ; 
And  care  waylays  their  steps — a  sprite 

Not  OMUy  eiuAed."'~Word9worth. 

Dear  Mr,  Editor, — It  is  with  considerable  hesi- 
tation that  I  venture  to  send  you  a  paper  respect- 
ing the  author  of  the  '« Christian  Year/*  and  his 
home*  My  visit  to  his  delightful  residence  was 
much  shorter  than  I  could  have  wished,  and  the 


barn,  who  led  it  into  existence ;  and  the  life  of  personal  intercourse  which  I  was  permitted  to 


the  silver-fisted  Lacy,  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
characters  in  the  book ;  and  that  strange  scene 
It  Harrisonburg,  when  an  armed  force  interfered 
io  a  debate  between  Hoge  and  Graham,  on 
Hoge's  side,  and  were  quelled  by  Hoge*s  rush- 
ing among  them  and  entreating  order  and  peace. 
Of  these  scenes  and  persons  and  of  many  other 
icenes  and  other  persons,  worth  the  attention  of 
every  reader  who  loves  the  good  fame  of  his 


have,  was  much  less  than  I  earnestly  desired ;  so 
that  I  almost  fear  to  say  what  impressions  were 
made  upon  my  mind  by  a  visit  to  Hursley  Vica- 
rage, lest  I  should  unconsciously  do  injustice  to 
one  whom  I  reverence  and  esteem  very  highly  in 
love  for  his  work's  sake.  Yet,  so  distinct  are  my 
recollections  of  this  visit,  and  so  very  marked 
were  some  things  which  occurred,  in  enabling 
one  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  poet*s  habits  of 


State,  as  made  up  of  the  noble  spirits  and  noble  iinind,  peculiarities  of  thought  and  expressioa, 
deeds  of  the  oldeu  time,  we  should  have  greatly  ,  and  various  personal  characteristics,  that  if  I  can 
desired  to  take  a  much  more  extended  notice,  if  succeed  in  telling  the  story  as  I  would,  I  may 
this  article  were  not  already  so  protracted,  and  \  perhaps  be  able  to  convey  something  of  an  idea« 
if  ^e  did  not  earnestly  hope  that  the  greater  however  inadequate,  of  the  home  of  Keble  and 
part  of  those  \\  bo  may  peruse  what  is  here  writ- 1  Keble  himself.  I  was  certainly  very  much  in- 
teo,  will  also  read  the  book  of  which  we  have  terested  in  several  things  during  my  visit,  things 


been  speaking. 


J.  H.  B. 


som 

Tbe  walla  of  Cadiz  front  rhe  shore, 

And  shimmer  on  the  sea  : 
Her  merry  maids  are  beautiful, 

But  light  as  light  can  be. 

They  drop  roe  billets  through  the  post : 

They  meet  inc  in  the  square  ; 
And  even  follovr  me  to  mass, 

And  lift  their  Teils  at  prayer. 

But  all  their  smiles  and  wanton  arts 

Are  thrown  away  on  me  : 
My  heart  is  now  an  English  girVs, 

And  she  is  o*er  the  sea. 

My  English  love  is  o*er  the  sea : 

Hot  ens  a  month  is  fiofrn, 
Tbe  Spanish  maids  will  be  as  far 

And  she  will  be  my  own. 

R.  H.  Stoddard. 


notof  much  consequence  in  themselves,  but  which 
seemed  to  me  to  bring  out  those  striking  points 
of  character,  which  mark  the  pure  and  vigorous- 
minded  poet  and  scholar,  and  which  are  so  sooth- 
ingly, so  sweetly,  and  so  eflectively  taught  and 
enforced  in  the  "Christian  Year.**  Let  me  fry, 
then,  if  I  can  express  at  all  fittingly  and  suffi- 
ciently the  impressions  made  upon  my  mind  and 
heart  at  the  time  when  I  was  privileged  to  see 
Keble  in  his  own  home. 

It  was  about  three  months  after  I  had  been  at 
Rydal  Mount,  before  my  engagements  admitted 
of  leaving  Loudon.  I  had  previously  enclosed 
to  the  poet  a  letter  of  introduction  from  a  brother 
and  kindred  spirit  in  America,  and  by  return  of 
post  had  received  a  most  affectionate  and  press- 
ing invitation  to  visit  Hursley  at  my  earliest  con- 
venience. Accordingly,  so  soon  as  I  was  able, 
I  named  a  day  on  which  I  would  come,  being, 
you  may  be  sure  nothing  loth  to  see  face  to  face, 
one  of  whom  I  had  already  formed  a  tolerably 
distinct  idea  from  his  noble  contributions  to  the 
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poetry  of  the  church.  So  one  fiue  autumn  day, 
1  took  the  express  train  for  a  little  place  not  far 
from  Winch  'ster  and  the  nearest  landiug  point  to 
Hursley.  Being  whirled  along  at  the  almost  in- 
credible rate  of  seventy  miles  an  hour,  in  abont 
three-quarters  of  an  honr  we  reached  Winches- 
ter, and  some  little  while  afterwards,  by  another 
train,  the  terminus  of  my  journey  by  railway.  It 
chanced  that  I  was  the  only  passenger  for  this 
place,  (the  name  of  which  I  cannot  now  call  to 
mind,)  and  on  getting  out  and  looking  about  me 
I  saw  a  gentleman  on  horseback,  having  just  left 
the  station-house,  and  slowly  riding  away.  He 
turned  to  look  back  several  times,  as  though  not 
quite  satisfied,  and  so  soon  as  he  espied  me,  (for 
I  had  got  out  of  the  cars  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  so  was  not  visible  immediately,)  be  rode  back 
at  once  to  the  station-house.  Diamounting  he 
came  directly  up  to  me,  held  out  his  band  vary 
cordially,  and  said  in  a  sweet- toned  voice,  **Oh, 
Mr.  Spencer,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you;  I  was 
afraid  yon  had  not  been  able  to  come  to-day : 
come  now,  take  my  horse  and  ride.'*  I  assured 
him  ttiat  Icould  not  think  of  doing  so,  since  in  that 
case  he  would  have  to  walk;  and  1  begged  that 
he  would  remount  and  allow  me  to  walk  by  his 
eide,  this  being  a  homage  I  was  very  willing  to 
pay  to  Keble.  He  refused  decidedly  to  do  thia 
and  tried  hard  to  persuade  me  to  bestride  the 
back  of  the  gentle  and  yet  spirited  animal  await- 
ing the  result  of  our  conference.  ^  Well,  then,** 
said  he,  on  my  declining  again,  **  since  you  are 
determined  to  walk,  I  will  walk  too;  and  Jenny 
shall  not  have  the  honor  of  carrying  either  of  va." 
So  passing  hb  arm  through  the  bridle,  and  lead- 
ing the  intelligent  animal,  who,  I  opine,  was 
nothing  loth  to  forego  the  honor  just  spoken  of, 
we  walked  forward  toward  Hursley. 

It  was  just  such  a  region  uf  country  as  Wash- 
ington Irving  has  written  about  so  charmingly, 
and  was  full  of  those  many  delightful  scenes 
which  only  the  rural  districts  of  Eugland  can  pre- 
sent. I  would  I  were  able  to  speak  of  them  as 
they  deserve,  and  to  tell  you  how  the  hawthorn 
hedge,  the  flowing  field  of  grain  or  grass,  the 
elump  of  trees,  the  orchards  and  the  gardens, 
not  less  th^n  the  mansion  of  the  noble  or  the  gen- 
tleman, the  substantial  dwelling  of  the  thrifty 
farmer,  the  cottage  of  the  laboreri  and  the  coun- 
try church  with  its  spire  pointiug  heavenward, 
told  a  tale  of  Eoj^lish  life  and  character  in  all 
their  manly  strength ;  but  I  caunot,  interesting 
as  was  thia  present  walk  wiih  one  who  loves  na- 
ture most  devotedly,  aud  with  a  true  poet*s  re- 
gard watches  aud  notes  her  every  variety  of  beauty 
and  grace.  We  entered  immediately  in  to  animated 
conversation  ;  no  stiffness,  no  chilling  reserve,  no 
hesitancy  on  his  part:  but  as  though  we  had  been 
Mquaiatances  and  frienda  for  yearn,  we  («li  ai ! 


oBca  npoB  topics  of  aontaal  interest.  He  was 
delighted  to  meet  a  brother  from  America,  and 
that  church  in  America  who  claims  its  origin 
from  Christ  and  His  apostles  through  the  eban- 
■el  of  England's  time-honored  church.  He  had 
a  thousand  questions  to  aak,  a  multitude  of  in- 
qaif  ies  to  make ;  aad  his  interest  in  onr  day  a  of 
prosperity  and  trial,  eur  growth  in  numbers,  our 
aoundoess  in  the  faith,  was  warm,  deep  and  abi- 
ding. It  was  my  happiness  to  be  able  to  answer 
hia  inquiries,  and  to  tell  him  the  story  of  our 
Churches  progresa,  of  the  vigorous  efforts  of 
Rome,  and  the  no  less  vigorous  efforts  of  the  Pro- 
testants in  America  against  her  anti-scriptural 
and  debasing  dogmas  and  practices,  and  of  the 
glorinus  field  which  our  country  presents  for  the 
labors  of  all  those  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  tn 
sincerity.  And  ever  and  anon,  with  that  ease 
and  delicacy  which  marks  the  Christian  gentle- 
men, be  would  ask  me  to  note  some  point  in  the 
landscape,  or  some  spot  connected  with  Eng- 
land's eventful  history,  and  would  so  connect  it 
with  some  quiet,  deep-toned  remark,  as  eviden- 
ced the  gentleness  of  spirit  as  well  as  energy  of 
thought  of  the  true  poet  and  the  man  of  God. 
Truly,  as  I  listened  to  him,  I  could  not  but  think 
that  such  as  he,  must  have  been  the  saintly  George 
Herbert,  and  the  no  less  saintly  Jeremy  Taylor, 
true  types  of  the  country  parson,  and  the  bishop 
over  Christ's  flocks. 

In  about  an  hour,  we  drew  near  to  the  village, 
when  suddenly,  as  is  common  enough  in  Eng- 
land at  this  season,  a  shower  came  upon  us  quite 
unprepared  for  such  a  thing.  It  was  pleasant  to 
see  how  kindly  the  villagers  felt  and  acted ;  one 
and  another  came  out  to  see  and  to  speak  to  their 
vicar,  (who  is  by  no  means  a  stranger  to  them,) 
and  several  of  them  bustled  about  to  furnish  us 
with  umbrellas.  These  are  not,  as  you  may  well 
imagine,  quite  so  common  here  with  rural  dis- 
tricts as  with  us,  among  the  poor,  and  so  it  took  , 
some  time  to  get  what  was  wanted;  butatlastthey  j 
succeeded,  and  we  started  again  towards  the  vica- 
rage. The  thing  itself  w;isof  little  consequence, 
and  perhaps  hardly  worth  mentioning,  but  as  it 
was  one  of  those  indications  of  the  esteem  in 
which  Keble  is  held  among  the  poorer  and  less 
cultivated  of  his  people,  (who,  we  may  safely 
assert,  know  next  to  uothing  of  his  poetic  aud 
theological  fame,)  it  seemed  to  me  worth  a  pass- 
ing notice.  In  a  Kttle  while,  passing  close  to  the 
church,  we  reacihed  the  residence  of  the  poet,  of 
which  I  need  only  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  pleas- 
antes  t,  most  commodious,  and  most  attractive  of 
the  parsonages  of  England.*    I  shall  not  attempt 

*  **•  While  reposing  in  tfaeM  sweetest  nentling  pUce«, 
the  beppieBt  of  the  homes  of  eardi,  the  thoufcbt  wras  con- 
atantljr  BUggedted,  what  ^  book  mi^btthat  be  which  should 
be  called  Tua  Paii30Nagk8  or  Enolaico  !    From  thexn, 
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to  deseribo  it  ta  detail,  for  that  wotiM  be  ^eite 
ttoneee999iy,  nmd  woeM  in  reeKty  giTe  very  little 
estMfaetien  to  the  reader  who  deeires  rather  to 
know  whom  end  what  it  concaias.  fixtemally 
at  weil  ae  iaiemally  it  teemed  a  meet  residence 
for  oae  wboee  life  ie  deveted  to  doinf  good :  ooW 
imagioe  a  neat  two  etory  collage  honae,  Mtoaife« 
M  it  were,  in  die  eenire  of  a  lovely  garden  and 
ssrreanded  by  ahmbbery  and  treea,  Tory  near  to 
tbe  cbareh  with  ita  ancient  Norman  tower,  and 
M  e^ry  aide  the  evidence  of  cultivated  taaf e  and 
reSaeoieat,  and  yon  have  tbe  borne  of  Keble 
befom  yon.  We  entered  tbe  honio  aa  soon  as 
we  reaebod  it,  and  M  it  was  known  that  I  was 
«a  invalid,  the  poet  hurried  me  up  stairs  without 
a  mement'a  delay,  and  insisted  upon  my  taking 
■easores  immediately  for  drying  my  feet  (which 
were  a  tittle  damp,)  snd  in  every  needful  respect 
Biakiag  myaelf  comfortable  and  at  home.  The 
wood  was  laid  in  an  open  ir»-place,  all  ready  to 
ks  lighted,  and  my  kind  host  set  himself  at  work 
to  kiadle  a  fire ;  it  did  not  bum  readily  or  as 
•peedHy  aa  he  desired  ou  my  account,  so,  without 
keejiatioo,  he  got<lown  before  it  on  his  hands  and 
knees  and  strove  to  expedite  its  burning  hy  means 
whicb  were  in  use,  doubtless,  before  the  days  of 
ifae  invention  of  bellows.  He  did  not  9fop  to  call  a 
lervaat.  or  think  it  needful  to  wah  for  the  bellowB : 
kis  whole  thongbti  were  intoiK  upon  bow  quickly 
he  could  provide  for  tbe  immediate  wants  of  bis 
gap«t,  and  he  did  not  think  it  beneath  him  to  do 
as  be  did  for  that  guest  Fastidious  persons,  no 
doubt  would  say  that  this  was  quite  beneath  the 
dignity  of  Keble,  the  former  Profemor  of  Poetry 
at  Oxford,  the  profound  scholar,  the  gifted  poet; 
b^  It  did  not  so  appear  to  me  at  the  time,  nor 
does  it  BOW,  and  when  I  saw  that  it  arose  out  of 
his  genuine  kindness  and  goodness  of  heart,  I 
w;it  struck  with  it  and  have  often  thought  of  it 
MQce  as  indicating  oue  of  those  lovely  traits  of 
cbancter  whicb  belong  eminently  to  the  author 
of  the  *«  Christian  Year.'* 

It  was  my  privilege,  soon  after,  to  be  intro- 
duced to  Mrs.  Keble ;  she  had  long  been  an  in- 
valid and  was  still  in  very  delicate  health :  she 
gave  me  a  very  kind  and  courteous  reception, 

u  fountains  araong  palm  tree?,  what  living  streams  have 
flowed  to  porify  and  refresh  the  world!  How  much  of 
England*!  grratness  and  of  England's  glory — whatschol- 
V9,  wJaat  aitbta,  what  soldien,  what  sailors,  what  roer- 
ehsnts,  wbatstatttamen,  what  phifeaophers,  what  patriots, 
«h«i  divines,  what  saints! — have  sprung  from  the  Par- 
Bontf^eg  of  England !  What  a  theme  would  this  have 
been  for  Soutb^y !  Besides  the  two  sweet  homes  which 
I  have  nam^  abore,  and  several  olher^,  I  was  at  three, 
which  will  ever  be  honored  as  the  abodes  of  consecrated 
gesiitt,  taste  and  learning— 'Mr.  Pereevat's  at  East  Hors- 
l^Ji  Archdeacon  Manmng'a  at  West  Lavington,  and  Mr. 
Kel)le's  at  Harsley.*'— Br.  DoASS*a  «•  Imprettimu  oftk* 
C^^dk^EmgimmdJ'    p.  71. 


and  left  me  no  room  to  feel  that  I  was  not  at 
home  in  Hureley  Vicarage.  Mrs.  K.  had  been 
having  a  little  child^s  party,  nnd  there  were  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  of  the  children  of  the  parish  as- 
sembled in  her  drawing  room,  all  of  them  quite 
young,  but  yet  appearing  to  feel  quite  at  their 
ease.  I  was  very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  these  little  folks,  and  strove  to  make  my- 
self acquainted  with  some  of  them,  inasmuch  as 
they  reminded  me  very  forcibly  of  those  dear 
ones  whom  I  had  been  compelled  to  leave  be- 
hind in  America.  I  succeeded  only  partially  in 
my  efforts;  but  Koble  was  entirely  at  home  in 
their  midst;  like  a  child  himself  he  entered  into 
their  childish  pleasures  and  amusements,  and 
stooping  down  he  was  surrounded  immediately 
by  a  group,  some  with  their  arms  round  his  neck, 
some  questioning  him  eagerly,  some  pressing  to 
get  near  him,  and  all  perfectly  assured  that  he 
was  their  true  and  sympathizing  friend.  It  was 
a  lovely  sight,  that  of  the  christian  and  shepherd 
so  gently  tending  "the  lambs**  of  Christ's  flock, 
and  appearing  so  practically  to  exemplify  the 
truth  of  our  Saviour's  words,  **  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ;'* — yes,  of  such,  these  gentle, 
tmstfnl,  loving,  docile  spirits,  is  our  Lord's  king- 
dom composed,  and  only  to  sttcb  as  become  as 
little  children  does  He  vouchsafe  to  manifest 
Himself;  happy  ia  that  man  who  thoroughly  be- 
lieves and  makes  this  truth  his  own ! 

During  the  afternoon,  which  was  very  plea- 
aant  af^er  the  rain,  I  wenr  with  the  poet  to 
look  at  the  new  church,  which  was  not  quite 
completed.  A  very  old  Norman  tower  is  in- 
corporated into  tbe  new  edifice,  which  is  one  of 
tbe  moat  chaste  and  beautiful  of  tbe  modern 
Gothic,  and  every  way  creditable  to  the  patron 
of  the  living.  Sir  William  Heathcote,  of  Hursley 
Park.  The  workmen  were  just  about  laying  the 
floore  of  the  aisles,  and  it  was  expected  that  in 
a  month  or  so  the  church  would  be  ready  for 
consecration-  The  poet  did  me  the  honor  of 
asking  my  opinion  of  several  matters  purely  of 
taste  connected  with  the  finishing  of  tbe  sacred 
edifice;  I  expressed  myself  with  all  frankness, 
even  as  he  had  spoken,  at  the  same  time  being 
perfectly  well  aware  that  I  had  no  claim  te  scien- 
tific or  artistic  knowledge  on  any  of  these  points. 
Between  five  and  six,  the  whole  family  attended 
Evening  Prayer  in  an  old  building  temporarily 
in  use  till  the  church  should  be  finished.  It  was 
some  distance  from  the  parsonage  and  more  in 
the  midst  of  the  village ;  in  company  with  Keble 
I  reached  it  by  walking  through  the  private 
groands  of  Sir  Wm.  Heathcote.  and  was  muoh 
gratified  to  see  how  nnmereus  was  the  attendance 
of  the  working  class  in  their  every  day  garb  and 
just  having  left  theirdatly  occupation  to  assembte 
God's  BUiiister,  and  offer  «p  their  prayew 
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and  thanksgiving  for  the  blessiiig^  of  the  past 
day.  The  service  was  read  hy  the  Vicar,  in  a 
quiet,  subdued  manner;  he  was  extremely  reve- 
rential in  every  tone,  and  yet,  I  will  confess  it, 
he  had  not  that  chastened  animatioa  which 
seems  to  me  to  add  so  much  to  the  impressive- 
ness  and  majesty  of  our  liturgy.  I  trust  that  I  am 
oot  hypercritical,  but  it  has  very  frequently  struck 
me  in  England,  that  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church,  do  not,  as  a  general  thing,  perfurm  divine 
service  with  as  much  life  and  eoergy  as  in  our 
church  at  home ;  and  I  am  sure  that  oftentimes 
the  most  impressive  sermons  in  the  world  are 
preached  by  a  faithful,  earnest,  intelligent  as  well 
as  intelligible  reading  of  God*s  Holy  Word  and  the 
prayers  aud  praises  of  the  Church,  as  ordered  in 
our  book  of  Common  Prayer.  On  returning,  the 
poet  asked  me  to  take  a  stroll  with  him,  and  note 
some  of  the  finer  points  in  the  surrounding  land- 
scape; while  doing  so  we  entered  into  conversa- 
tion, which  by  degrees  became  so  interesting  to 
me  that  I  forgot  altogether  the  natural  beauties 
which  lay  around  and  turned  my  every  thought  to 
the  sentiments  and  priuciples  avowed  by  my  com- 
panion. The  fine  old  residence  of  Sir  William 
Ueathcote,  the  highly  cultivated  garden,  several 
noble  trees  of  great  age,  with  which  is  connected 
a  true  story  of  Cromwell's  days,  all  have  left  an 
indistinct  impression  upon  my  mind;  but  I  do 
not  thiuk  that  I  can  ever  forget  the  tone  and 
spirit  of  Keble  in  these  hours  of  fraternal  inter- 
course ;  I  say,  the  tone  and  spirit,  for  I  would 
not  dare  go  further,  and  even  if  it  were  in  accord- 
ance with  my  views  of  right  and  honor  to  spread 
before  the  world  what  was  said  in  the  free  inter- 
course of  social  life,  I  should  oot  venture  to  speak 
of  Keble*s  opinions  and  principles,  only  as  they 
have  been  authoritatively  stated  by  himself.  But 
I  may  say  never  mau  was  more  in  earnest,  never 
man  appeared  to  possess  deeper  convictions, 
never  man  more  pure  spirited,  more  unselfish,  more 
kind-hearted,  more  thoughtful,  ventured  into  the 
arena  of  polemic  contest,  to  do  battle  for  what  he 
is  thoroughly  persuaded  is  6od*s  truth,  aud  so 
man's  highest  glory.  Thus  much  I  may  say, 
and  say  it,  to'o.  with  the  more  freedom,  because 
I  was  compelled  to  differ  from  him  on  several 
points  which  were  discussed  during  our  ramble. 
The  evening  passed  rapidly  away,  while  seated 
in  the  poet*s  study,  and  engaged  in  talking  over 
some  of  the  topics  of  our  afternoon's  walk. 
Keble*8  manner  of  conversing  was  rather  pecu- 
liar; he  spoke  freely  and  cheerfully,  and  yet  there 
seemed  to  be,  as  it  were,  something  on  his  mind 
which  he  did  not  ex  press;  no  one  could  complain 
of  his  want  of  frankness  and  openness,  when 
speaking  of  the  church  and  her  trials,  and  yet 
after  all  there  would  be  to  the  listener  an  indis- 
tinct natioii  or  idea  that  he  had  not  heard  all  that 


the  great  man  before  him  might,  perhaps  wished 
to  say  on  the  subject  under  discussion,  I  may  be 
doing  him  injustice,  which  I  should  deeply  regret, 
and  I  ought  and  do  beg  the  reader  to  recollect 
that  1  speak  with  only  very  limited  time  for  ob- 
servation* and  cannot  claim  any  very  great  confi- 
dence for  the  correctness  of  my  impressions  iu  this 
particular.  I  dare  say  that  1  was  too  pertinacious 
on  one  point — the  Reformation  iu  England — in- 
asmuch as  I  had  published  a  small  volume  on 
that  subject,  and  thought  naturally  enough  that 
it  must  be  as  interesting  to  every  body  else  as  to 
me.  Very  quietly,  but  very  decidedly,  he  waived 
the  discussion  of  the  merits,  or  advantages,  or 
disadvantages  of  the  Reformation,  and  turned 
the  conversation  to  the  present  condition  and  fu- 
ture prospects  of  the  Church  of  England.  Did 
I  deem  it  right  so  to  do,  1  might  record  here  what 
I  recollect  that  he  said  on  this  deeply  iuteresting 
topic ;  but  I  may  not  without  bis  permission,  aud 
that  I  have  never  asked.  We  found  other  themes 
almost  as  interesting,  and  I  can  truly  say  that  I 
was  gratified  to  hear  words  of  wisdom  and  learn- 
ing fall  from  the  mouth  of  one  so  eminent  for 
sanctified  scholarship,  and  I  trust  that  I  may  profit 
by  them  as  I  ought.  I  took  occasion  to  speak  of 
the  **  Christian  Year,**  and  to  tell  him  how  highly 
it  was  appreciated,  and  how  widely  bis  name  was 
known  in  America.  He  was  by  no  means  in- 
senisble  to  this  tribute  from  a  far  off  laud  to  his 
genius  aud  taste,  and  he  expressed  his  gratifica- 
tion at  hearing  again  what  he  knew  from  other 
sources,  that  his  poetry  had  soothed  and  com- 
forted aud  inspirited  many  a  heart  in  our  beloved 
country.  I  have  often  since  thought  of  his  own 
animated  words, 

*'  Ye  whose  hearts  are  beating  high 
With  the  pulee  of  poesy, 
Heirs  of  more  than  royal  race, 
Framed  by  Heaven's  peculiar  grace, 
God^a  own  work  to  do  on  earth, 

(If  the  word  be  not  too  bold) 
Giving  virtue  a  new  birth. 

And  a  life  that  ne'er  grows  old — 
Sovereign  masters  of  all  hearts  ! 
Know  ye  who  hath  set  your  parts  ? 
He  who  gave  you  brealh  to  sing, 
By  whose  strength  ye  sweep  the  string, 
He  hath  chosen  you,  to  lead 

His  hosannas  here  below, 
Mount  and  claim  your  glorious  meed, 

Linger  not  with  sin  aud  woe. 


—we,  like  Heavcn^s  star  sprinkled  door. 
Faintly  give  back  what  we  adore, 
Childlike  though  the  voices,  be, 

And  untuuable  the  parts, 
Thou  wilt  own  the  minstrelsy, 

If  it  flow  from  childlike  hearts." 

I  can  now,  too,  understand  the  better  the  charm 
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of  bin  sweetly  noHiig  verM,  mnd  I  tliiak  that  I 
can  tee  bow  it  w  with  him,  80  with  ottMra,  tbtt 

— **  Yon  must  lotc  him,  eie  to  joot 
He  will  seem  worthy  of  j'our  love/' —  HT^rdncorA, 

Bot,  let  me  not  trespsiss  too  fkr  tfpon  your  pa- 
lienre.  Much  more  I  might  say,  perhaps  ought 
to  ny  of  Keble,  but  I  fe  .r  that  in  my  hands  the 
topic  has  already  become  tedious.  It  may  suf- 
fire  to  state  in  few  words,  that  however  inade- 
qiiatety  I  have  described  my  visit  to  Hursley,  I 
shall  not  myself  ever  forget  those  hours  of  privi- 
}e«ret)  intercourse  with  one  of  the  noblest  and  best 
of  liWog  poets ;  and  though  I  was  compelled  the 
Bext  day  to  hid  him  adieu  and  return  to  liOndon, 
lodtboogb  almost  certainly  I  shall  never  see 
bim  aj^ain  in  this  world,  yet  I  shall  ever  think  of 
liiin  w'nh  feelings  of  profound  esteem  and  regard. 
Yes,  tboogh  there  may  be  grave  theological  dif- 
frreDces  between  hiro  and  other  brethren,  and 
tbongb  I  may  not  be  able  to  stand  on  the  ground 
wbtrh  be  and  other  Oxford  men  have  occupied 
and  still  maintain,  still  I  may  and  must  think  of 
bim  loviogty  and  with  a  heart  full  of  hope  and 
confideoce ;  for  if  it  be  true  of  any  on  earth,  it  is 
of  bim,  that 

— ^there  ne  Minis  that  aeem  to  dweU 
Above  iha  earth — eo  rich  a  spell 
Flotts  rouod  their  steps,  where'er  tbey  roove^ 
From  hop€>6  fulfilled  aud  mutual  love.*^ 

And  80,  gentle  poet  and  earnest  lover  of  the 
truth,  fare  theo  well ! 


POLLIO. 


Trottglated  from  the  Fourth  Eclogue  of  Virgil, 

BT   MELBOUaiCE. 

^  vgil,  in  tbis  Eelofrue,  is  supposed  by  some  to  refer  to 
the  biith  of  Marcellus,  the  son  of  Octavia,  the  sister  of 
Augustus ;  or  to  a  son  of  his  patron,  the  consol  Pollio, 
to  whom  the  Eclogue  is  inscrifaNed.  Others  consider  it  to 
te  foandod  on  ancient  predictions  respecting  the  Messiah, 
^  applj  it  to  our  blessed  Saviour. — Davidaou, 

My  mral  Muse,  essay  a  loftier  flight. 
Nor  groves,  nor  lowly  vineyards  all  delight; 
If  woods  we  King,  sublimer  be  our  lays, 
A  wonby  tribute  to  a  consul's  praise. 

The  en  dawns,  by  Sibyl  bards  foretold, 
"The  circling  years  renew  the  age  of  gold. 
1^  Virgin  conies,  Satuniian  realms  arise, 
•A  nobler  ofifipring  hastens  from  the  skies. 

0,  chaste  Luctna,  cheer  tli*  expected  birth, 
Now  thy  Apollo  rules  the  willing  earth  ; 
Propitious  be,  the  natal  moment  bless, 


And,  with  sweet  smiles,  the  infant  boy  caress ; 
In  whose  bright  days,  the  iron  a|;e  shall  fail, 
Aud  gulden  years,  o*er  all  the  world  prevail. 

This  glory,  Pollio,  of  the  coming  tiuir. 
Shall,  ill  thy  reign,  assume  hi«  course  sublime ; 
The  fer-fam'd  months  shall  hence,  their  cycles  trace, 
And  stainless  truth  adorn  the  human  race. 
All  marks  of  crime  and  fear  shall  pass  away, 
Aud  heaven-bom  Justice  hold  her  righteous  sway. 
The  illustrious  boy  shall  lead  a  life  diviue, 
Shall  heroes  see,  *mid  gods  celestial  shiue ; 
Himself  be  seen,  as  one  of  heavenly  birth. 
And  with  ancestral  virtue,  rule  the  peaceful  earth. 

For  thee,  sweet  boy,  the  soil  its  fhiils  shall  bring, 
Sp<Mitaneous  treasures  of  the  early  spring  ; 
The  clasping  ivy,  with  sweet  **  baccar,"  twin*d. 
And  **  colocasia"  with  "acanthus"  joinM. 
The  flocks,  in  sport,  shall  oVr  the  meadows  bound 
And  fear  no  harm,  though  lions  prowl  around ; 
The  kids,  untended,  through  the  pastures  roam. 
And  bring,  at  eve,  their  swelling  udders  home. 
Thy  cradle,  too,  shall  bloom  with  lovely  flowers. 
The  noxious  plant,  the  serpent^s  deadly  powers. 
No  more  shall  harm ;  while,  o*er  the  earth,  be  spread. 
The  Syrian  herbs,  that  grateful  odors  shed. 

When  thou,  a  youth,  thy  fiither*s  praise  canst  lead 
And  learn  that  fame  is  only  virtue*s  meed. 
The  dreary  waste  shall  yellow  grow  with  com. 
And  blushing  grapes  shall  cluster  on  the  thorn  ; 
While  the  hard  oaks  shall  sweat  from  every  pore, 
Hooey  distiiyd,  in  many  a  golden  shower 
Tbis  age  shall,  still,  soma  trace  of  crime  retain. 
And  men,  in  ships,  will  tempt  the  roaring  main. 
With  massive  walls,  their  thriving  towns  surround, 
And,  in  deep  furrows,  cleave  the  fertile  ground. 
Again,  shall  Tipfays  at  the  helm  preside. 
Another  Argo  distant  seas  shall  ride. 
Atrocious  conflicts  heedless  men  employ. 
Again,  Achilles  storm  the  walU  of  Troy. 

At  length,  when  manly  vigors  o^er  thee  creep. 
The  wandering  sailor  shall  forsake  the  deep  ; 
The  naval  pine  no  merchandise  convey, 
But  every  land  shall  every  good  display. 
The  fruitful  soil  no  harrows  rude  shall  feel. 
The  clustering  vines  forego  tiie  pruning^steel. 
The  hardy  ploughman  from  his  toil  rIiuU  cease, 
And  from  the  yoke,  his  weary  ox  release. 
No  colors  false  the  spotless  wool  shall  tinge, 
TfaA  rem,  himself,  shall  dye  his  snowy  fringe ; 
Now  golden  yellow  o'er  the  fleece  shall  spread. 
Now  blushing  purple  change  to  lively  red- 
Nature  abroad,  shall  various  tints  diffuse. 
And  clothe  the  lambs  in  rich  vermilion  hues. 

The  Fates,  concordant  in  the  destinM^page, 
Cried  to  their  threads,  *'  Roll  on  auspicious  age!" 

Renown'd  descendant  of  the  gods  above. 
Illustrious  increase  of  almighty  Jove, 
Assume  thy  fadeless  honors,  for  the  hour 
Has  come,  when  men  shall  own  thy  rightful  power. 
To  thee  the  nodding  world  its  homage  pays. 
Now  bend  the  skies,  the  earth  its  joy  displays. 
O  that  the  last  of  ray  long  life's  career. 
May  gain  some  inspiration,  while  thou'rt  near ! 
In  deathless  song,  to  celebrate  thy  praise. 
None  shall  surpass  me  in  all  coming  days  : 
Though  Orpheus,  with  his  mother,  strike  the  lyre, 
Or  Linus,  aided  by  his  graceful  sire. 
E'en  Pan,  lo  whom  Arcadia  lifts  her  eyes,— > 
Arcadia,  though  the  judge — shall  yield  the  prize. 

Sweet  boy,  thy  mother,  o'er  thee,  joyous  hangs, 
Repay  thy  mother  for  her  ten-months'  pangs  : 
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Brgin,  swert  boy,  on  whom,  we  know  the  while, 
Hia  parents  never  yet  have  left  their  sniilo, 
Nor  god  hath  fi^iven,  at  a  bunqiiet,  place, 
Mor  goddess  welcoui'd  to  her  ckarm'd  embrace. 

Alabama,  December,  1850. 


ISAAC  A\D  ISHMAEL. 

"  And  Sarah  saw  the  eon  of  Ilagnr  the  Egyp- 
tiao  which  she  bad  boroe  to  Abraham,  inockins:; 
wherefore  she  said  untu  Abraham,  cast  out  this 
bondwoman  and  her  son :  for  the  son  of  this 
bondwoman  shall  nut  be  heir  with  my  son,  even 
with  Isaac — and  the  thing  was  very  grievous  in 
Abraham's  sight,  because  of  his  son***  Doubt- 
less it  was  very  grievous  to  Abraham,  for  never 
did  noble  nature  possess  more  tenderness  than 
bis.  With  what  majestic  serenity,  did  he  once 
endure,  and  gently  put  aside,  the  forgetful  peta- 
lance  of  his  hasty-tempered  nephew,  Lot — that 
same  Lot,  whom  shortly  after,  he  rescued,  with 
unexampled  bravery  at  the  head  of  his  three  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  trained  servants,  born  in  his 
own  house,  from  the  power  of  Chedorlaomer, 
in  the  king*s  dale.  And  with  what  pathetic  ten- 
derness, did  his  heart  go  forth  in  intercession,  in 
behalf  of  the  guilty  inhabitants  of  the  doomed 
cities  of  the  plain — and  how  touching  is  his 
princely  sorrow,  when  in  Kirjath-arba,  he  mourn- 
ed and  wept  for  Sarah,  and  stood  up  from  before 
his  dead  and  spake  unto  the  sons  of  Hith,  say- 
ing, *^I  am  a  stranger  and  a  sojourner  with  yon, 
give  me  a  possession  of  a  burying  place  with 
you,  that  I  may  bury  ray  dead  out  of  my  sight." 
Ills  faith  was  not  more  genuine,  comprehensive 
and  eudnring  than  his  tenderness.  If  the  one 
raised  him  up  to  communion  with  God,  the 
other  shed  its  perpetual  fragrance  about  his  foot- 
steps on  earth.  Doubtless,  therefore,  it  was  very 
grievous  iu  his  sight,  and  thi^  because  of  his  son. 
Ishmael  was  his  son — not  the  son  of  wedlock, 
but  neither  the  son  of  shame.  For  the  beautiful 
Egyptian  handmaid  had  been  brought  to  bis  arms 
by  Sarah  herself,  that  wiih  adopted  fondness  at 
least,  she  might  cherish  the  child  of  her  lord. 
Nor  had  Almighty  God,  though  purposing  other 
things,  frowned  upon  the  offspring.  And  Ish- 
mael had  wound  himself  about  his  father's  heart. 
He  was  his  first  bom,  and  a  child  of  his  old  age. 
Sarah  often  murmured  because  she  had  no  chil- 
dren— Abraham  never — yet  who  that  knows  any- 
thing of  that  human  nature  ever  the  same  in  Jew, 
Greek  and  barbarian,  doubts  that  his  heart  si- 
lently felt  the  longings,  which  hb  submissive  faith 


restrained.  And  op^n  Ishnine],  the  waters  of 
that  unsealed  fountain  bad  first  gushed  forth. 
And  even  now  that  Isaac,  the  God-appointed 
seed,  had  been  given  and  had  taken  the  first  place 
in  his  affections,  yet  in  that  capacious  heart,  there 
was  room,  even  with  a  differaace,  (or  botb.  Wat 
it  not  grievous  to  Abraham,  in  part  also,  beeauta 
of  Hagar  ?  The  sacred  narrative  does  not  so  say, 
but  are  we  not  at  liberty  to  sappose  it  1  With 
the  marriage  relation  eateemed  among  ua  for  its 
exclusive  and  jealous  sanctity,  we  do  not  readily 
admit  the  idea  of  divided  love.  And  never  was 
love  stronger  and  purer  than  that  of  Abraham 
for  Sarah.  Had  he  therefore  no  love  for  the 
dark- browed  stranger  from  Egypt — the  mother 
of  his  child,  the  bold  and  gleesome  lahmael  ? 
She  loved  him  well.  Once  before  had  she  fled 
from  the  presence  of  her  severe  mistress,  whose 
restless  heart  was  exasperated  at  the  approach- 
ing consummation  of  that  which  she  herself  had 
planned.  She  had  fled,  bnt  she  returned,  prefer- 
ring to  endure  servitude  and  contumely,  rather 
than  separation  from  him  who  was  more  than 
master  to  her.  Surely  Abraham  felt  for  her,  we 
will  not  say  love,  but  the  most  fastidious  will  not 
object,  if  we  call  it  that  pity  which  is  most  nigh 
akin  to  love.  To  send  her  away,  he  knew  not 
whither,  to  wander  in  the  desert  with  a  lad  whose 
feeble  arm  could  do  nothing  to  protect  her  against 
the  wild  roving  tribes,  whose  violence  would  be 
invited  alike  by  the  beauty  of  the  mother  and 
the  child — how  hard  this  for  him  whose  whole 
life  had  been  radiant  with  acts  of  beneficence  ! 
Might  he  not  with  justice  rebuke  the  sensitive- 
ness of  Sarah  as  unreasonable  ?  What  signifi- 
cance could  a  mere  child*s  mocking  have ?  Might 
not  the  lads  live  together?  How  inappropriate 
this  exclusiveness  in  Sarah,  who  alone  was  res- 
ponsible for  the  heterogeneous  family  ?  So  Abra- 
ham might  have  reasoned,  and  have  justified  him- 
self by  the  requirements  of  justice,  of  mercy,  and 
even  of  religion,  in  obeying  the  dictates  of  his 
heart,  in  keeping  under  the  shelter  of  his  tent 
his  own  oflspring  and  the  mother  of  his  child. 
But  he  who  was  honored  with  the  title  of  friend 
of  God,  trusting  not  to  bis  own  wisdom,  sought 
direction  from  on  high.  And  God  sanctioned — 
not  the  tender  purposes  of  Abraham,  but  the  pas- 
sionate demand  of  Sarah.  How  often  is  the  in- 
stinct of  woman's  heart  wiser  than  the  profound- 
est  wisdom  of  man  !  Sarah  troubled  not  herself 
•with  questions  of  casuistry  about  Hagar*s  rights 
— who  had  brought  her  into  her  present  condi- 
tion, and  whht  would  become  of  her— one  thing 
she  felt  and  knew — she  would  not  brook  that 
another  should  divide  with  her  son  his  father's 
affection,  his  father's  estate,  and  the  glory  of  his 
name,  and  therefore  she  said,  **  the  son  of  this 
bondwoman  shail  not  be  heir  with  my  son,  even 
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with  Ittac."  Pride  sad  MlfiahnoM  nay  have 
iiipporiad  tiM  baogbty  reaoWe.  Hat  that  raaolTe 
wu  right,  and  God  coafirmad  it,  though  eertainly 
all  chat  waa  an  holy  aboat  it,  io  motive  or  in  exe- 
cetioB,  he  condemaed.  For  tbia  putting  away 
of  tho  beodworaan  aad  ber  cbiki  acco  ded  w  ith 
the  iafeoe  parpoaee  of  the  Rnler  of  tbe  irortd, 
Meiog  alt  tbiaga  from  the  beginaing  to  tbe  end. 
He  looked  oo  leaae  not  merely  aa  the  child  of 
bis  servant,  ao  honored  aa  to  be  called  his  friend 
—but  be  looked  on  faini  aa  the  future  patriarch  of 
his  chosen  nation,  with  whom  his  covenant  was 
to  be  established,  and  by  whom  his  truth  was  to 
be  kept  for  tbe  world — the  nation  that  should 
take  possession  of  Canaan,  and  build  Jerusalem 
aod  tbe  glorious  temple,  and  above  all,  he  looked 
00  him  as  tbe  progenitor,  according  to  tho  flesh, 
of  him  who  waa  to  come  aa  tbe  seed  of  the  wo- 
■aa  for  tbe  blessing  of  all  nations.  Therefore 
God  said  to  Abraham.  *'  in  all  that  Sarah  hath 
said  uoto  thee,  bearken  unto  her  voice,  for  in 
Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called'* — adding  for  the 
eooBoIatiou  of  bis  bleeding  heart,  '*  and  also  of 
tbe  son  of  tbe  bondwoman,  will  I  make  a  nation, 
because  be  is  thy  seed."  And  Abraham  obeyed 
and  God  fulfilled  his  promises  to  him,  and  blessed 
him  and  Isaac,  and  the  world  in  both — nor  did 
be  ibrget  labmaal.  Mow  merciful  are  the  ways 
of  Godi  How  wiae  too!  Compared  with  his, 
boar  is  man's  wisdom  very  foolishness!  Sup- 
pose Abraham  had  refused  not  only  to  bearken 
to  bis  wife,  but  to  obey  God,  aod  had  favored  tbe 
SOB  of  the  bondwoman  at  the  expense  of  the 
promised  seed — how  mournfully  different  might 
bare  been  the  hiatory  of  that  family.  Perhaps 
tbe  tragedy  of  Cain  and  Abel  re-enacted,  the  life 
of  both  mothers  embittered,  and  not  less  that  of 
tbe  lire.  The  purposes  of  Almighty  God  could 
aot  indeed  have  been  thwarted,  nor  his  promises 
made  of  none  effect,  but  Abraham,  as  far  in  him 
lay,  wuald  have  done  both,  and  he  would  have 
gone  down  in  sorrow  Co  a  dishonored  grave.  Had 
be  so  acted,  we  would  have  pitied  him,  and  might 
have  lieen  inclined  to  regard,  rather  as  a  weak- 
ness than  as  a  crime,  his  being  led  by  his  com- 
paiisioQate  feelings  to  misinterpret  the  command 
of  God.  But  let  us  make  another  supposition  : 
Suppose  the  father  of  Isaac  and  Ishmael  had 
driven  out,  not  Hagar  and  Ishmael,  but  Sarah 
^sd  Isaac — not  the  bondwoman  and  her  son,  but 
tbe  promised  seed,  and  the  mother  that  bore  hi  in, 
tbe  wife  of  his  youth — who  for  him  bad  left 
ber  native  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  had  with  him  in 
Egypt  faced  famine  and  endured  great  trial  for 
bis  sake,  id  the  house  of  Pharaoh,  as  afterwards 
also  she  did  in  the  south  country,  from  Abirne- 
Itch,  king  of  Gerar — who  faithfully  had  remain- 
ed at  his  side  in  all  bis  wauderiugs,  and  who  now 
io  their  old  age,  by  tbe  birth  of  laaae.  liad  with 


him  become  tbe  participant  of  God's  glorious 
promise  extending  to  tbe  latest  period  of  tbe  his- 
tory of  the  earth.  Could  Abraham,  forgetful  of 
the  past  and  reckless  of  the  future,  have  been 
induced  by  any  regard,  of  whatsoever  nature,  for 
Hagar  aud  her  son,  to  cast  out  his  own  wife  and 
tbe  child  of  promise,  how  enormous  would  seem 
bis  wickedness  ? 

Let  us  make  an  application  of  what  we  have 
written. 

What  would  be  an  instance  parallel  to  the  case 
last  supposed — equalling  it,  if  not  exceeding  it, 
in  folly,  want  of  natural  feeling,  iu  wicked  dis- 
regard of  God's  word,  aud  in  manifest  opposition 
to  bis  providential  plans  1  The  dissolution  of  our 
Union  t  for  the  sake  of  a  handful  of  bondmen*  Is 
not  our  country  the  Isaac — tbe  child  of  laughter 
— of  the  world — the  child  of  promise  given  to  it 
in  its  old  age  ?  When  the  old  world  seemed  in- 
capable of  producing  any  thing  noble,  God  re- 
vealed our  country,  concealed  for  thousands  of 
years  under  his  hand,  and  gave  it  as  tbe  seed  of 
promise.  Rapidly  and  richly,  this  promise  is  ac- 
tually fulfilling  now  before  our  eyes.  Each  quar- 
ter of  the  globe  is  interested  in  us,  for  each  baa 
already  received  from  us  blessings  which  are  but 
tbe  earnest  of  others  far  greater  certainly  to  come. 
Europe  has  long  been  receiving  substantial  ben- 
efits from  America,  aud  Asia  has  just  now  con- 
nected herself  with  the  circuit  of  electric  influ- 
ence ;  but  Africa  is  more  privileged  still,  for  even 
now  we  are  holding  her  by  tbe  band,  and  leading 
her  up  the  steps  of  tho  temple  of  liberty,  to  wor- 
ship there  with  us.  Ouruatiou is toeuter  Canaan 
as  certainly  as  the  Hebrews  once  did — and  our 
mission  there,  will  be,  not  to  destroy  but  to  bless 
its  inhabitants.  Aud  when  tbe  spiritual  Jerusalem 
shall  be  built, — of  which  Solomon's  temple  in  all 
its  glory  was  but  a  faint  type — necessarily  faints 
must  be  all  physical  types  of  spiritual  tbings^- 
who  are  to  be  tbe  builders,  if  not  tbe  dwellersiu 
this  God-blessed  land  ?  And  shall  any  inferior 
nation  stop  us  in  our  heaven-marked  course  ? 
Can  any  nation  do  it?  Did  tbe  red  men  arrest 
us  ?  And  who  removed  them  from  before  our 
fathers,  but  tbe  God  who  planted  our  fathers 
here  ? — tbe  same  God  that  has  made  us  increase 
by  tbe  same  manifest  destiny  by  which  be  has 
made  them  wane  and  fade  away.  And  shall  the 
black  man  stop  us?  If  one  must  yield,  are  we 
not  right  in  saying — the  sou  of  the  bondwoman 
shall  not  be  heir  with  tbe  son  of  tbe  free?  Does 
not  God  by  his  providence  say  so  too  ?  And 
may  we  not  believe  that  we  bear  reverberated 
from  tbe  shore  of  Liberia,  as  an  echo  of  that 
word — aud  I  will  make  of  bim  too  a  great  na- 
tion because  of  thee.  Aud  who  will  set  them- 
selves against  the  dictates  of  natural  reaaou  and 
uaturul  feeliug,  and  at  the  same  time  against 
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God,  and  sRy — Let  Uhmael  be  favored  though 
discord  reign — though  the  blood  of  Abel  should 
be  shed  again — in  spite  of  God*8  appointed 
order,  let  the  son  of  the  bondwoman  divide  the 
inheritance  with  the  son  of  the  free — nay,  wiib 
impiety  yet  more  heaven-daring — Let  Isaac  he 
sent  forth  into  the  wilderness  to  perish,  and  let  an 
expectant  world  be  deprived  of  God*s  covenant 
blessings — let  the  bow  of  promise  be  torn  from 
the  clouds,  and  let  a  black  deluge  overwhelm  the 
world  in  final  destruction — who  by  their  action 
say  all  this?  Those  who  dishonor  the  graves  of 
their  noble  fathers  by  refusing  to  abide  by  the 
solemn  compact  they  made  far  themselves  and 
their  children — who  iusult  their  chosen  represen- 
tatives in  the  face  of  all  men,  by  nullifying  the 
laws  enacted  with  their  sanction — who  prove 
themselves  unworthy  of  noble  brotherhood,  by 
the  associations  they  select — who  would  pull 
down  with  unhallowed  hands  the  fair  fabric  of 
the  Union,  and  scatter  its  fragments  to  the  four 
winds,  that  they  may  gratify  their  furious  fanati- 
cism. 

D«  L*  !>• 


ELOQUENCE. 

Eloquence  is  the  language  of  excitement — the 
language  of  sincerity  and  power.  **  Words  that 
burn**  are  spoken  when  hearts  swell.  The  ora- 
tor is  the  highest  and  noblest  of  the  world's 
great  ones :  and  nature  is  never  grand  where  she 
u  peaceful. 

Excitement  makes  us  sincere,  and  sincerity  is 
always  eloquent.  All  admire  the  sincere — all 
sympathise  with  the  sincere — all  are  moved  by 
the  sincere. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  fact  of  experience  and  a  prin- 
ciple  of  philosophy  that  excitement  developes 
the  high  excellencies,  the  strong  powers,  the 
warm  energies  of  the  character.  It  gives  acti- 
vity to  the  slow,  and  strength  to  the  weak,  and 
wisdom  to  the  fool.  PoWer  is  beautiful,  and  there- 
fore pleases  and  animates,  and  therefore  is  elo- 
quent. Power  is  mighty,  and  therefore  moves 
and  persuades,  and  therefore  is  eloquent. 

Every  one  is  eloquent  at  some  time  of  his  life, 
for  in  the  pathway  of  every  destiny,  there  is 
some  great  occasion.  Excitement  is  the  expo- 
nent, and  the  law,  and  the  condition  of  human 
life. 

Genuine,  effective  eloquence  never  reasons. 
The  forced,  and  vague,  and  vapid  definitions, 
which  most  authors  have  rendered  of  the  term. 


Eloquence,  express  or  imply  argument  as  its  end 
and  exeelieacy.  The  logician  eonvicts^the 
orator  awes ;  argument  suggests — eloquence  con- 
centrates; reason  directs — passion  urges;  excite- 
ment clings  to  one  thought,  one  idea,  it  dies 
when  the  attentioa  is  diverted  by  relatioos,  whea 
the  mind  reasons  and  argues — Worth,  the  mere 
McUntia  bene  dieendi  is  not  eloquence — is  not  the 
power,  which  awes,  thrills,  impels. 

Whence  then  is  the  might  of  the  orator — that 
might,  which  makes  the  **  warrior's  laurel**  yield 
to  the  "  palm  of  Eloquence** — that  might,  which 
moves  stones  to  *'  mutiny  and  rage  ?*'  It  is  not 
in  the  force  of  logic :  but  in  the  feeling  of  sym- 
pathy— in  the  contemplation  of  the  lofty  beauty 
of  power — and  in  the  thrill  of  passioirs  potency. 
In  short,  the  power  and  perfection  of  Eloquence 
is  in  excitement. 

Truth  is  always  exciting — ^therefore  Eloqnence 
is  the  language  of  troth.  We  hear  it  in  the  shout 
of  Eureka — we  feel  it  in  the  triumphs  of  the 
Martyr.  The  false  has  no  Eloquence,  for  where 
there  is  no  truth,  no  sincerity,  there  b  no  power, 
no  sympathy,  no  excitement. 

Eloquence  is  the  language  of  virtue.  This 
truth  is  as  old  as  Q^uinctilian ;  yet  is  it  "  strong 
and  lusty.*'  The  power  and  the  glory  of  the 
orator  consists  in  perfectly  inducing  the  minds  of 
his  hearers  into  his  own  feelings  and  his  own  cir- 
eomstances — in  making  the  audience  his  alter 
fgo.  Virtue  is  beauty  and  enthusiasm,  and  thus 
assimilates  by  its  loveliness  and  power.  Vice  is 
cursed  with  deformity  and  torpor. 

Wise,  just,  and  beautiful,  is  the  law  and  trust 
of  nature,  which  lodges  power  in  truth  and  virtue. 

X. 


THE  STEAM  ENGINE. 

Sir,  it  is  a  favorite  phrase  of  those  who  boast 
of  what  is  called  the  **  march  of  intellect,**  that 
things  are  thus  changed  because  the  '*  schoolmas- 
ter is  abroad.*'  But  I  tell  you  that  something  far 
more  eflfective  than  the  schoolmaster,  a  mightier 
than  Solomon,  is  abroad.  It  is  the  steam-esv- 
GINK — in  its  two-fold  capacity  of  a  means  of  pro- 
duction and  a  means  of  transport — the  most 
powerful  instrument  by  far  of  pacifiration  and 
commerce,  and  therefore  of  improvement  and 
happiness,  that  the  world  has  ever  seen ;  which, 
while  it  increases  capital,  and  multiplies  beyond 
all  imagination  the  products  of  industry,  brings 
the  most  distant  people  in  contact  with  one  ano- 
ther— breaks  down  the  barriers  which  exclusive 
legislation  would  oppose  to  the  freedom  of  mer- 
cantile exchanges — effaces  all  peculiarities  of 
national  character,  and  promises,  at  no  distant 
period,  to  make  the  whole  Christian  world,  at 
least,  one  great  family  .^/f.  S»  Legari. 
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SfiqVU  TO  TBK   TALE   OF    ''JCOITH  BKA8ADD1.  ' 

CHAPTEil  1. 

A  YOUNG  LAWYER  IN  THE  GOLD  COUNTRY. 

When  1  wrote  the  former  part  of  my  story,  I 
expected  never  ngain  to  hear  of  Judith  Bensaddi. 
Her  residence  was  iu  England — mine  in  the  Apa- 
luhiao  monntaius — among  which,  or  at  least 
within  sight  of  their  blue  summits,  I  expected  to 
spend  my  days.  Whatever  fortune  might  betide 
either  of  us,  it  seemed  improbable  that  any  in- 
telligence of  the  one  should  ever  reach  the  other. 
Heaven  seemed  to  have  ordained  that  our  future 
eiperience  shoukl  have  nothing  in  common,  ex- 
cept the  sad  remembrance  of  our  disappointed 
love,  which  we  might  each  in  our  far  distant 
homes  continue  to  cherish  in  secret,  and  1  at 
least  wonid  cherish  in  loneliness  and  sorrow,  fo 
the  last  hour  of  life.  But  the  way  of  man  is 
not  in  himself.  The  power  that  rules  our  des- 
tJQT  had  ordained  that  I  should  visit  London,  and 
there  receive  most  affecting  intelligence  of  Judith. 
What  1  heard — what  followed  to  agitate  and  per- 
plex me  still  more — and  what  the  issue  was — I 
fhall  DOW  proceed  to  relate,  after  premising  a 
brief  recapitulation  of  my  former  story,  in  order 
to  rerresh  the  reader*s  memory. 

I  was  studying  law,  when  symptoms  of  con- 
inmptioD  drove  me  from  my  native  Rockbridge 
u>  spend  a  winter  in  South  Carolina.  In  the 
spring  I  set  out  with  renovated  health,  to  return 
home  by  way  of  Charleston  and  the  sea  to 
Norfolk.  In  the  stage  I  found  Eli  Bensaddi  or 
London  and  his  lovely  sister  Judith,  going  by  the 
same  route  towards  Boston.  We  travelled  in 
company,  mutually  pleased  to  have  met,  and  1 
somewhat  more  than  pleased  with  the  beautiful 
black-eyed  sister. 

On  the  first  day  of  our  voyage,  poor  Eli  fell 
overboard  and  was  lost.  Judith,  in  her  first  pa- 
roxysm of  grief,  also  fell  into  the  sea,  and  was 
saved  by  my  leaping  into  the  water  as  she  sank. 
1  took  charge  of  the  lively  mourner,  and  was 
coodncting  her  to  a  friend  of  hers  in  Boston, 
when  my  ankle  was  so  sprained  in  Philadelphia, 
tbat  we  were  detained  ten  days,  until  her  cousin 
Von  Caleb  came  from  Boston  to  take  her  home. 

Meantime  my  love  for  this  pure  and  amiable 
joong  lady  grew  so  intense,  that  I  declared  my- 
Beif  and  offered  her  marriage.  She  frankly  con- 
fessed that  our  love  was  mutual;  hut,  to  my  great 
wrpriM.  informed  me  that  she  was  a  Jewess ; 
ud  because  I  had  not  known  and  considered  this 


fact,  she  would  accept  my  offer  of  marriage,  only 
upon  the  condition  that  after  my  return  home,  I 
should  deliberately  and  freely  ratify  the  engage- 
ment. 

From  her  cousin,  V^on  Caleb,  and  a  miserly 
Jew  named  Levi,  I  first  learned  that  her  father 
was  a  wealthy  banker,  and  that  an  uncle  had 
devised  her  an  independent  fortune  of  three  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year. 

Judith  and  I  parted  with  deep  sorrow.  On 
my  return,  a  fit  of  despondency  came  on  me  and 
presented  my  intended  marriage  with  a  Jewess 
in  gloomy  colors.  After  a  severe  and  protracted 
struggle  of  opposite  principles,  I  was  able  to  de- 
cide in  favor  of  the  marriage  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Judith*8  miniature,  which  she  had  given 
me.  I  wrote  two  letters;  the  one  to  go  by  the 
miser  Levi  from  New  York,  as  had  been  arranged 
in  Philadelphia ;  the  other  to  go  by  the  usual 
means  of  conveyance.  The  former  was  probably 
suppressed  by  the  designing  miser,  who  desired 
Judith  to  marry  bis  son ;  the  latter  must  have 
been  accidentally  lost  by  the  way.  I  waited  in 
vain  for  an  answer  till  the  next  spring,  when  I 
prepared  for  a  voyage  to  London  that  I  might 
solve  ihe  mystery;  but  was  deterred  from  going 
by  the  loss  of  Judith's  portrait.  This  unfortu- 
nate accident  threw  me  into  another  fit  of  men- 
tal gloom,  and  unfortunately  put  an  end  to  all 
hope,  and  all  exertion  to  secure  the  lovely  prize 
of  my  heart.  I  rashly  concluded  that  my  inno- 
cent Judith  was  false. 

The  ensuing  August  I  was  surprised  by  the 
receipt  of  n  letter  from  her,  giving  me  the  history 
of  her  disappointment  and  despair  at  my  long 
silence — her  struggle  with  hopeless  love  for 
me — her  conversion  to  Christianity  through  the 
persuasive  eloquence  of  an  amiable  young  gen- 
tleman, whom  she  bad  met  with  among  the 
lakes  in  the  north  of  England, — and  her  final 
consent  to  marry  that  gentleman,  to  whom  she 
was  indebted  for  her  christian  hope  and  conso- 
lation. 

This  letter  filled  me  with  grief,  with  self-re- 
proach, and  with  unutterable  despair.  ^ uch  was 
the  unhappy  conclusion  for  the  time,  and  as  I 
then  thought  forever,  of  my  love-adventure  with 
the  beautiful,  the  accomplished,  and  the  pure- 
hearted  Judith  Bensaddi. 

All  that  I  could  now  do,  was  to  love  without 
hope,  and  to  mourn  without  consolation  for  my 
lost  bride,  until  lime  and  some  other  engaging 
pursuit,  should  distil  their  mitigating  balm  into 
my  deeply-wounded  heart. 

Now  I  would  fain  hear  no  more  of  my  lost 
one;  that  I  might  ever  think  of  her  as  my  own 
lovely  bride,  snatched  by  some  evil  fate  from  my 
arms,  between  the  betrothal  and  the  nuptials.  I 
abhorred  the  conception  that  she  lived  on  this 
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«arth,  as  the  happy  or  the  unhappy  wife  of 
another  man.  Whenever  I  found  the  traio  of  my 
thoughts  leading  towards  this  painful  conception, 
I  shuddered  and  broke  off  the  train,  saying  with 
king  Lear  in  the  tragedy,  *'  Ah,  that  way  mad* 
ness  lies." 

My  only  hope  of  relief  from  paralyzing  mel- 
ancholy, was  to  engage  promptly  and  assiduous- 
ly in  the  practice  of  my  profession.  My  prepa- 
ration was  thorough  aud  complete.  Experience 
had  now  taught  me  the  evil  effects  of  indecision 
and  melancholy.  Dearly  had  I  paid  for  the  iu- 
dulgence  of  these  native  tendencies  of  my  mind. 
I  was  reduced  to  such  a  state  that  1  must  rally 
or  perish.  I  summoned  all  my  remaining  ener- 
gies to  the  rescue.  I  resolved  to  make  the  weak 
points  of  my  character  the  objects  of  constant 
watchfulness,  and  of  strenuous  efTorts  at  moral 
improvement.  With  the  Divine  blessing  I  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  them,  not  wholly  nor  at 
once ;  (for  vices  of  character  are  not  cast  oflT  by 
a  single  eflTort;)  but  to  such  a  degree  from  time 
to  time,  as  to  encourage  persevering  exertions, 
and  to  furnish  a  salutary  example  for  the  imita- 
tion of  other  young  men. 

My  circumstances  required  a  field  of  action 
more  wide  and  promising  than  my  native  Rock- 
bridge. I  determined  to  try  my  fortune  among 
the  gathering  population  and  stirring  pursuits  of 
the  Carolinian  gold  country. 

The  day  before  I  left  the  home  of  my  youth,  I 
took  a  farewell  ramble  over  the  loved  scenes  of 
the  vicinage.  Among  other  spots  of  peculiar 
interest,  I  visited  the  one  by  the  river  side,  where 
I  had  so  unfortunately  dropped  my  Judith's  min- 
iature. I  searched  once  more,  if  perad venture 
1  might  find  the  golden  locket-case;  for  the  por- 
trait I  presumed  to  have  been  blotted  out  forever 
by  the  envious  water.  To  my  joyful  surprise,  I 
found  the  elegant  case  lodged  in  a  crevice  of  the 
rock  iibove  the  level  of  the  river,  now  shrunken 
by  the  drought  of  summer.  Engerly  I  pressed 
the  spring — the  lid  flew  up — and  so  did  my  heart, 
when  I  beheld  the  uui^ullied  liTienc8s  of  my  Ju- 
dith, whose  lovely  self  appeared  once  more  to 
look  upon  me.  The  picture  had  been  preserved 
by  a  glass  cover  sealed  hermetically  to  the  raised 
edge  of  the  case.  I  conceived  I  know  not  what 
vague  hope  from  this  unexpected  discovery. 
Heretofore  this  picture  had  operated  with  talis- 
manic  power  to  revive  my  love,  and  to  brighten 
my  matrimiHiial  prospects.  But  now,  when  Ju- 
dith was  spell-hound  by  solemn  vows  to  another, 
what  potency  could  there  be  in  this  or  any  other 
charm  to  disenchant  my  lost  bride,  and  bring  her 
again  within  the  reach  of  my  arms?  I  could  uot 
tell ;  but  nevertheless,  the  recovery  of  the  minia- 
ture diffused  a  new  warmth,  and  an  obscure  glim- 
mer of  somethiug  like  hope  through  my  soul. 


Again  I  bung  the  precious  jewel  in  my  bosom, 
and  ceased  not  to  wear  it  for  years  afterwards. 
A  thousand  times  did  I  open  the  case,  and  feel 
anew  the  fascinating  beauty  of  that  countenance ; 
as  often  did  thoae  dark  eyes  of  love  seem  to  give 
me  an  inspiring  look  of  encouragement.  But 
when  I  would  close  the  case,  and  look  around  at 
the  realities  of  my  situation,  all  my  sweet  visions 
fled  and  left  me  to  utter  solitude  of  heart. 

I  reached  the  gold  country  in  time  to  attend 
the  fall  terms  of  the  courts.  I  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  obtain  immediate  employment,  first  in  a 
criminal  case  and  then  in  a  civil  one ;  and  each 
time  I  happened  to  make  such  a  creditable  effort, 
that  I  sprang  at  once  into  reputation  and  a  lucra- 
tive practice.  Whatever  portion  of  my  first  suc- 
cess might  be  attributed  to  good  fortune,  I  strove 
with  all  my  energies  to  sustain  and  to  elevate  the 
reputation  so  happily  acquired.  I  labored  night 
and  day  to  extend  my  knowledge  of  the  law,  and 
to  prepare  myself  thoroughly  upon  every  case 
put  into  my  hands.  I  knew  full  well  that  with 
ordinary  talents,  such  diligence  would  ensure 
success,  and  that  no  degree  of  natural  taleuts 
could  give  me  ultimate  success  without  labori- 
ous application. 

So  lucrative  was  my  practice,  that  within  six 
months  I  found  myself  in  possession  of  more  than 
a  thousand  dollars  of  clear  gain;  and  what  was  of 
more  value,  my  heart  was  relieved  from  mehm- 
choly;  mysonl  was  prompt  to  resolve  and  vigorous 
to  pursue  the  course  resolved  upon.  Such  were 
the  happy  effects  of  diligence  in  an  houorable 
vocation. 

Speculation  in  gold  mines  began  to  rage;  but 
I  felt  no  inclination  to  deviate  from  the  safe  road 
of  my  profession  into  the  hazardous  experimeot 
of  gold  mining.  I  was  too  full  of  law  to  think 
of  gohl  in  any  shape  but  that  of  fees.  Avarice 
was  not  my  passion — chicanery  I  disdained — hut 
the  fair  rewards  of  professional  ability  I  sought, 
aud  felt  justified  in  seeking.  Yet  was  I  inciden- 
tally involved  in  the  gross  earthy  process  of  dig- 
ging for  gold. 

A  poor  man  had  employed  my  agency  to  re- 
cover a  meagre  tract  of  land,  out  of  which  be 
had  been  defrauded  by  a  speculator.  But  suc- 
cess in  his  suit  was  likely  to  make  him  poorer 
than  before — for  the  soil  would  not  repay  the 
labor  of  cultivation,  and  the  failure  of  the  specu- 
lator in  some  mining  experiments  upon  it,  made 
the  tract  unsaleable  as  gold  land.  At  last  my 
poor  client  came  and  besought  me  to  give  him 
eight  hundred  dollars  for  his  eight  hundred  acres 
of  barren  hills  and  vales.  More  out  of  pity  than 
the  hope  of  gain,  I  paid  the  man  his  price,  and 
sent  him  rejoicing  with  his  family  to  the  rich  lauds 
of  the  west.  For  this  charitable  purchase  I  was 
ridiculed  by  the  knowing  ones,  and  had  to  hear 
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sundry  nnfavonihle  a ugnries  respecting  my  pros- 
pects of  fature  wealth. 

However,  I  was  not  discouraged,  but  iminedi- 
ateW  empTojed  an  honest  roan,  ncqirainted  with 
the  bQ»ioe$9,  to  search  my  harren  freehold  for  the 
precious  metal.  In  a  few  days  I  turned  the  laugh 
ag^rost  the  knowing  ones,  by  the  discovery  of  a 
rich  deposit  of  gold,  in  a  little  valley  which  bad 
not  been  scrutinized  by  the  speculator.  It  was 
the  most  productive  mine  yet  discovered  in  the 
coaotry.  Besides  the  fine  grains  usually  met 
wtib,  lumps  of  gold  weighing  often  an  ounce  and 
sometimes  a  pound,  were  picked  out  of  the  gravel. 
My  clear  profits  from  this  source  amounted  to 
abont  a  thousand  dollars  a  month. 

Xow  my  attention  was  drawn  to  the  mineralo- 
gy of  gold  mines.  I  began  to  study  the  subject 
at  intervals,  by  way  of  relaxation  from  the  ardo- 
008  labors  of  my  profession.  I  examined  the 
localifies  of  the  miues,  noticed  the  character  of 
the  minerals  among  which  the  gold  was  found, 
observed  the  conformation  of  the  hills  and  val- 
ley?, and  marked  how  the  layers  of  rock  were 
diipofted.  In  this  new  pursuit  I  derived  an  un- 
for^een  advantage  from  my  college  studies.  In 
the  course  of  my  education  I  had  gone  through 
the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences,  more 
with  the  view  of  gaining  the  honors  of  scholar- 
ship, than  with  any  hope  of  practical  benefit  iu 
fatore  life.  How  often  do  young  men  mistake 
their  true  interest,  when  they  neglect,  as  unprof- 
itable, any  part  of  those  studies  which  the  wis- 
dom of  ages  has  prescribed  as  necessary  to  a 
good  education  !  My  knowledge*  of  chemistry, 
niiaeralogy,  and  geology — imperfect  as  it  was — 
enabled  me  to  pursue  the  study  of  gold  mines 
with  facility  and  success.  In  less  than  a  year  I 
had  aeqnired  considerable  skill  as  a  gold-finder. 

A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  was  involved 
ID  a  law-suit  about  a  valuable  gold-mine  in  Geor- 
gia. I  accepted  bis  offer  of  a  liberal  fee  to  man- 
t;^e  the  case  for  him,  and  consequently  bad  to 
make  a  visit  to  the  newly  discovered  gold  region 
of  Georgia.  This  was  about  six  months  after  I 
bad  commenced  the  study  of  mines.  I  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  improving  my  knowledge  of 
the  Bubject  by  examining  the  Georgia  mines. 
Thesnit  was  not  tried  until  the  succeeding  spring, 
wbeo  I  went  a  second  time  to  the  same  country, 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  verdict  in  favor  of 
my  client,  and  thereby  an  additional  fee  of  one 
thousand  dollars  for  myself.  But  this  was  only 
a  9ma1l  part  of  my  good  fortune  in  Georgia. 

Od  my  return  homewards,  wishing  to  see  the 
bill  country,  I  was  skirting  the  Cherokee  border 
by  an  unfrequented  route,  when  my  attention 
was  arrested  by  indications  of  gold.  A  torrent 
filled  by  extraordinary  rains,  had  lately  torn  up 
the  groond  in  a  ravine,  and  exposed  the  rocks  at 


the  base  of  a  mountain.  After  a  diligent  exami- 
nation, although  I  discovered  no  mine,  I  was 
strongly  persuaded  that  gold  might  be  found  abont 
that  locality.  I  went  to  the  owner  of  the  land 
in  the  open  country  below,  and  found  him  dit* 
posed  to  sell,  but  so  disgusted  with  mining  specu- 
lations, by  reason  of  bis  ill  success  in  digging  on 
this  very  land,  that  he  refused  an  offer  of  part- 
nership. I  bought  the  tract,  and  immediately 
hired  men  to  dig  for  gold.  In  a  few  days  a  rich 
and  extensive  vein  of  gold  was  discovered  oa 
the  monntain  side,  where  1  had  observed  the  fa- 
vorable indications.  A  professed  mineralogist 
examtued  it,  and  certified  to  its  great  value.  The 
agent  of  an  English  company  immediately  offer- 
ed me  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  my  discovery. 
I  refused  to  sell,  until  further  exploration  should 
more  completely  test  the  value  of  the  property. 

Thus  by  a  lucky  accident  in  the  first  instance, 
and  by  a  fortunate  exercise  of  scientific  skill  in 
the  second,  I  found  myself  become  a  wealthy 
man,  within  twenty  mouths  after  I  had  left  my 
native  land,  a  poor  young  lawyer,  to  seek  my  for- 
tune in  the  gold  country. 

Had  I  been  less  fortunate  in  my  speculations, 
I  might  have  continued  to  pursue  the  hazardous 
game  of  mining.  But  my  extraordinary  success 
itself  alarmed  me — after  two  such  brilliant  prizes, 
I  could  not  hope  for  another — I  might  rather  ex- 
pect to  find  myself,  the  next  time,  on  the  de- 
scending side  of  Fortune's  wheel.  I  resolved  to 
quit  the  pursuit  at  once,  before  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture should  grow  into  a  habit,  and  lead  me,  as  it 
leads  most  of  its  slaves,  to  misfortune,  debt,  and 
imprisonment.  For  the  better  security  against 
temptation,  I  resolved  also  to  sell  the  mines 
which  I  had  discovered,  as  soon  as  I  could  get  a 
fair  price  for  them.  My  prudent  resolutions  oo 
this  subject  were  aided  by  the  influence  of  anoth- 
er scheme,  more  congenial  with  my  natural  tem- 
per than  delving  in  gravel  and  quartz  rocks  after 
the  miser's  god.  What  this  new  attraction  waa, 
I  shall  proceed  tp  unfold  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER:  II. 
THE  VALE  OF  SECLUSA.   ^ 

During  the  first  nine  months  of'flfy  residence 
in  Carolina,  I  toiled  incessantly  at  my  profession, 
until  my  health  was  seriously  injured.  After  the 
discovery  of  my  Carolina  gold  mine,  I  diverted 
myself  occasionally  with  mineralogical  studies, 
but  they  were  not  sufficient  to  reinvigorate  my 
overwrought  system.  When  the  summer  heats 
became  oppressive,  I  laid  aside  all  my  studies, 
that  I  might  take  a  few  weeks  vacation  in  the 
mountaius.      Often   bad  I  looked  with  desire 
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towards  the  great  Blue  Ridge  of  this  country, 
whose  magnificent  summits  cut  their  waving  out- 
line in  the  western  sky.  In  Virginia  this  rauge 
of  mountains  is  broken,  to  let  the  riveiB  pass 
through  from  the  Alleghany  to  the  sea;  here  it 
casts  off  the  rivers  from  both  its  sides,  and  com- 
pels  them  to  seek  a  passage  from  its  impenetra- 
ble flanks  by  winding  and  tearing  through  other 
mountains  of  less  stem  and  itiassive  solidity. 

To  this  sublime  wilderness  I  directed  my  course, 
withUhe  intention  of  exploring  its  deepest  reces- 
ses and  its  most  eminent  summits.  My  good 
horse  soon  carried  me  out  of  the  realms  of  anx- 
ious gold-seekers  to  the  forest  wilds,  where  the 
herdsman  and  the  hunter  dwell  in  solitary  huts, 
and  breathe  the  free  spirit  of  the  mountains. 
About  the  sources  of  the  Catawba,  the  Broad 
and  the  Saluda  rivers.  1  found  the  most  gashed, 
craggy,  and  savage  region  that  I  had  ever  seen. 
It  was  the  very  sort  of  country  that  I  would  have 
chosen  to  visit ;  consisting  of  ancient,  steep,  for- 
est-covered mountains,  rent,  rugged,  and  grim 
with  deep  ravines,  or  dissevered  by  rich  valleys 
of  less  horrid  aspect — all  watered  with  perennial 
streams,  clear  as  crystal — here  hidden  beneath 
impeuetrable  thickets  of  evergreens ;  there  leap- 
ing over  precipices  in  splashing  cascades,  or  gur- 
gling through  loose  rocks  in  damp,  mossy  ra- 
vines, or  purling  over  gravelly  beds  in  the  rich 
low  grounds  of  wider  vales,  and  eddying  here 
and  there  under  grumbling  bauks  and  bare  tree 
roots,  in  deep  bluish  trout-pools. 

With  delight  I  threaded  the  valleys,  crossed 
the  ridges  and  mounted  the  tall  peaks,  catching 
every  hour  some  new  aspect  of  Nature's  wild 
magnificence.  Sometimes  1  lodged  in  dwellings 
of  hewn  logs  in  the  wider  valleys,  where  civili- 
zation had  begun  to  make  inroads  upon  the  sav- 
age wilderness.  At  other  times  I  partook  of  the 
hunter's  fare  in  his  smoky  hut  of  round  logs,  in 
the  deeper  recesses  of  this  rugged  land.  One 
while  I  wrought  my  solitary  way  along  horse- 
paths in  dusky  glens,  or  up  and  down  the  moun- 
tain sides;  then  again  my  journey  was  through 
pathless  wildi),  and  to  desolate  summits,  where 
the  deer  ranges  and  the  wolf  makes  his  i\en. 

In  the  course  of  these  laborious  rambles,  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  remarkably  high 
summit,  OTJuiob,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  main 
Blue  Ridgc^^he  whole  region  about  it  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  cragginess  of  its  mountains, 
and  the  richness  of  its  vales.  I  resolved  to  scale 
this  conspicuous  observatory.  A  pleasant  valley 
led  up  to  its  base,  where  the  valley  contracted 
itself,  and  was  parted  into  two  deep,  narrow 
ravines ;  the  one  on  the  left  seemed  to  be  im- 
passable to  my  horse ;  so  I  took  the  one  on  the 
right,  which  led  me  up  by  the  north-eastern  side 
of  the  great  kuob,  where  it  expanded  into  a  beau- 


tiful vale,  sufficiently  large  for  a  muderately-sizcd 
farm.  Near  the  head  of  this  lonely  vale,  I  found 
a  practicable  way  to  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
The  sides  of  this  great  eminence  consisted  in 
part  of  almost  perpendicular  precipices,  support- 
ing broad  terraces  of  ground,  so  gently  sloping 
that  arable  iLt\d»  might  be  formed  upon  them. 
The  top  was  capped  by  a  flat  rock,  elevated 
upon  high  natural  walls,  that  gave  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  vast,  half-ruined  castle. 

The  view  was  immense.  On  the  side  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  nothing  was  visible  but  huge  moun- 
tain masses,  with  deep  reuts  between  them :  but 
on  the  east  and  south,  I  could  overlook  the  crag- 
gy-sided mountains  of  the  vicinity,  and  see  the 
pleasant  hill  country  next  beyond  them;  and 
over  the  hills  again,  I  could  discern  at  a  great 
distance  the  lower  champaign,  stealing  out  of 
sight  under  the  blue  veil  of  the  atmosphere. 

After  I  bad  looked  awhile  over  the  distant  re- 
melons,  I  cast  down  my  eyes,  and  was  smitten 
with  admiration  at  the  romantic  beauties  of  a 
valley,  that  lay  under  the  southern  side  of  the 
mountain.  It  was  enclosed  on  every  side  by 
mountains  of  great  height  and  every  diversity  of 
form  and  aspect.  The  sides  of  these  mountains 
were  deeply  cut  with  wild  narrow  glens,  one  of 
which  lay  directly  under  my  feet,  beneath  a  per- 
pendicular precipice  a  hundred  fathoms  deep. 
These  glens  all  converged  towards  xhe  centre  of 
the  valley;  from  their  dark,  shady  recesses, 
streamlets  flowed  out,  and  uuiting  their  cool,  pel- 
lucid waters,  they  formed  a  brook,  which  passed 
out  of  the  valley  by  the  deep  contracted  ravine 
that  I  had  avoided  as  impassable. 

The  main  valley  was  more  than  two  miles 
long,  and  at  the  broadest  part  not  less  than  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  width  ;  but  the  outline  was  so 
irregular,  that  its  shape  is  nameless  and  iDdescri- 
bable.  The  surface  was  as  irregular  as  the  out- 
line. Low-grounds  nearly  flat,  dales  of  various 
width  and  curvature,  hillsof  every  shape,  round- 
topped,  flat-topped  and  ridgy;  smooth  or  rocky 
— all  gave  an  infinite  diversity  to  the  surface. 
The  valley  looked  like  a  terrestrial  paradise. 
Nature  luxuriated  in  all  possible  wildness,  rich- 
ness and  variety;  requiring  only  the  hand  of  man 
to  prune  and  dress  its  profusion,  to  make  it  out- 
vie all  the  pastoral  beauties  of  Arcadia  in  the 
golden  age. 

When  I  descended,  I  entered  the  valley  by  the 
uppermost  and  longest  glen,  which  led  its  mur- 
muring streamlet  from  the  main  Blue  Kidge.  I 
had  no  sooner  plunged  into  its  dusky  solitude, 
than  I  lost  sight  of  all  the  sunshiny  world ;  the 
lofty  tree  tops  formed  so  dense  a  screen,  that  the 
few  straggling  sunbeams  which  penetrated  to  the 
moist  ground,  were  not  recognised  as  daylight, 
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but  looked  like  glow-worms  or  fallen  stare  amidst 
the  ^urroundioe  gloom. 

Not  a  sound  was  beard  for  some  time,  but  the 
Boft  purling  of  the  brook  among  the  mossy  stones, 
or  the  occasional  chirp  of  birds  in  the  lofty  boughs 
over  head.  After  I  had  proceeded  some  distance 
towards  the  main  valley,  I  heard  the  splashing 
of  a  fraterfall.  The  sound  appeared  to  rise  from 
a  deep  cavern.  1  soon  discovered  that  the  brook 
fell  iuto  a  chasm,  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
deprb,  and  then  flowed  out  between  precipices 
of  limestone  iuto  the  main  valley.  There  was  a 
roinautic  wildness  about  this  cascade,  in  some 
respects  exceeding  any  thiug  that  1  bad  ever  seen. 
The  ivater  fell  into  a  deep  shady  pool,  where  I 
could  discern  scores  of  trout  enjoying  themselves. 

When  I  got  into  the  main  valley,  I  followed  a 
bliod  cow-path,  which  led  me  a  winding  way,  by 
bill  and  dale  ;  one  while  iu  the  dusky  shades  of 
the  forest,  another  while  through  native  lawns 
and  shrubbery,  until  1  found  myself  at  the  base 
of  a  flat- topped  hill  that  projected  from  the  foot 
of  the  great  knob,  on  the  upper  aide  of  the  deep 
^len,  which  I  had  seen  under  my  feet  from  the 
mooDtain-top.  This  hill  was  about  midway  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  extremities  of  the 
valley ;  and  I  knew  from  its  position,  that  it  would 
aflbrd  roe  the  best  general  view  of  the  landscape, 
that  could  be  had  from  any  point  within  the  val- 
ley itself.  I  ascended  its  gently  sloping  side,  and 
from  its  brow,  had  a  near  and  delightful  view  of 
the  dales  and  hills  and  glens  and  mountain  sides. 
I  gazed  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy  over  the  charming 
landscape.  Never  had  a  place  so  captivated  my 
fancy.  The  scenery  was  so  various  and  so  rich — 
BO  wild,  so  sweet,  so  majestic;  the  place  was  so 
shot  Dp  from  the  bustling  and  contentious  world, 
that  it  aeemed  to  have  been  made  for  a  biding 
place  from  the  storms  of  life ;  yet  was  it  not  so 
cooipietely  cut  off  from  the  haunts  of  men,  as  to 
wearthe  aspect  of  a  prison ;  for  on  looking  through 
the  raviue  that  let  out  the  waters,  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  open  country  of  bills  and  valleys 
It  a  distance. 

'*  Here,  (I  exclaimed  in  a  transport  of  admi- 
ntioD,)  here  is  the  place  where  in  all  the  world 
I  lover  of  nature,  of  retirement  and  of  books, 
night  find  the  most  delightful  retreat :  and  yon- 
der is  the  loop-hole  through  which  he  might  still 
look  forth  upon  the  outer  world  of  insatiate  pas- 
sions an^  self-tormenting  hearts.  So  sweet  a 
oook  shall  not  be  nameless :  I  call  it  I'he  Vale 
of  Seclu^a,  or  in  one  word,  Seclusaval.  This 
fl^ttopped  hill  which  opens  at  once  all  the  beau- 
ties of  the  landscape,  but  especially  the  romantic 
gleos  on  every  side,  is  the  hill  of  Glenview ;  and 
yon  lofty  mountain-bead,  which  frowns  so  haugh- 
tily over  this  nearest  glen,  through  which  I  look 
up  at  his  sublime  crags,  is  Craggy  head.    I  thank 


his  grim  majesty  for  giviug  me  the  firet  sight  of 
this  lovely  Seclusaval,  which,  if  Divine  Provi- 
dence grant  the  wish  of  my  heart,  I  will  purchase 
and  improve,  and  make  the  retirement  and  tbo 
resting  place  of  my  future  days.  Obi  bad  it 
pleased  God  that  sAe,  the  lost  one  of  my  heart« 
should  enjoy  with  me  the  rural  beauty  and  quie- 
tude of  an  abode  so  perfectly  agreeable  to  her 
taste.  The  world  might  be  searched  in  vain  for 
a  place  where  we  could  have  spent  our  lives  to- 
gether so  happily,  as  in  this  beautiful  and  roman- 
tic valley." 

These  last  reflections  saddened  me ;  and  thus 
I  experienced  that  delight  may  be  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  sadness  by  suggesting  some  pain- 
ful reminiscence.  I  looked  again  silently  over 
the  thousand  beautiesof  Seclusaval:  I  drew  from 
my  bosom  the  portrait  of  my  lost  Judith;  those 
eyes  of  love  seemed  again  to  beam  into  my  soul ; 
and  then  I  sat  down  to  weep,  under  an  overpow- 
ering sense  of  loneliness  and  desolation,  amidst 
the  thousand  beauties  of  Seclusaval.  At  length 
I  closed  the  lucket  case  and  returned  it  into  my 
bosom.  The  shadows  of  evening  had  covered 
the  valley,  and  were  following  the  sunlight  up 
the  pine-covered  precipices  of  the  mountain.  I 
led  my  horse  down  the  hill  and  directed  my  course 
to  a  solitary  hut  near  the  lower  end  of  the  val- 
ley. Here  a  hunter  had  pitched  bis  habitation, 
and  cleared  a  field  in  the  rich  low-grounds  of 
the  valley,  and  seemed  practically  at  least  to  be 
**  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed  ;**  for  it  must  have 
been  a  rare  thing  for  any  stranger  to  visit  this 
secluded  valley.  1  went  nevertheless  with  con- 
fidence to  seek  a  lodging  in  the  *^  poor  man^s 
nest."  On  approaching  I  was  met  by  three  fierce 
mastifis,  that  forbade  my  entrance  witbout  leave 
of  the  family  "  first  had  and  obtained."  The 
man  came  out,  and,  after  calling  off"  his  dogs,  in- 
vited me  to  enter.  I  stepped  in,  saluted  the  wife, 
and  took  my  seat  on  a  three-legged  stool.  After 
some  introductory  account  of  myself,  I  asked 
the  favor  of  a  night's  lodging.  It  was  granted, 
of  course — but  with  more  appearance  of  cold- 
ness and  suspicion  than  is  usual  among  monn- 
taineers.  It  behooved  me  to  make  myself  more 
decidedly  welcome. 

I  had  no  sooner  been  seated  in  the  character 
of  a  guest,  than  the  dogs  came  in  and  smelt  at  me 
as  if  to  try  my  quality.  Finding  the  scent  of 
the  woods  upon  me,  they  wagged  their  tails ;  and 
when  I  patted  their  heads  they  gave  me  the 
friendly  salutation  of  tongtie  and  paw — licking 
my  hand  and  leaping  upon  my  breast;  all  of 
which  I  took  very  kindly,  and  thus  secured  the 
good  will  of  their  master.  When  I  first  entered 
the  house,  I  saw  four  or  five  children  run  aud  hide 
themselves  under  the  bed,  and  then  slily  peep  at 
me.     When  I  had  done  with  the  dogs,  I  called  a 
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little  fellow  coaxingly,  who  had  ventured  to  put 
bis  bead  out  of  the  hiding  place.  But  at  first 
they  all  drew  back,  and  seemed  frightened  at  my 
invitation.  Finally,  however,  I  got  the  boldest 
one  to  venture  near  me.  1  patted  bis  frizzly  pate, 
and  took  the  dirty  urchin  upon  my  knee :  after 
which  I  soon  had  the  whole  swarm  upon  me. 
Thus  I  won  the  mo  therms  heart.  1  assumed  an 
easy  familiar  manner  with  the  whole  family,  and 
took  every  thing  as  if  I  bad  been  accustomed 
to  such  accommodations.  Consequently  I  was 
soon  treated,  not  as  a  guest  merely,  but  as  a 
friend.  The  good  woman  did  her  best  to  show 
me  kindness.  She  prepared  me  an  excellent 
treat  of  jonny-cake,  venison,  and  onions.  She 
could  have  treated  me  also  with  new  milk ;  but 
she  was  not  disposed  to  put  me  off  with  such 
homely  fare.  She  burnt  some  coffee  berries  to 
cinder,  tied  them  in  a  linen  ra^,  pounded  them  on 
the  hearth-stone  with  the  axe,  put  the  pulverized 
charcoal  into  water,  and  boiled  the  mixture  in  a 
skillet.  She  then  poured  the  bhick,  bitter  liquid 
into  her  queensware  bowl  with  blue  (lowers  pic- 
tured on  it,  and  putting  in  a  little  milk  and  maple 
aufar,  handed  me  the  finished  product  of  her 
kindness.  The  water  was  irretrievably  spoiled 
by  the  process  :  but  what  of  that  ?  Should  I  not 
drink  the  well-meant  gift  ?  Certainly  I  should, 
and  did,  with  the  firmness  of  resolution  and  fixed* 
ness  of  muscle,  which  the  occasion  required. 
And  let  me  say  unto  thee,  gentle  reader,  that 
shouldst  thou  ever  be  placed  in  like  circumstan- 
ces, then  drink  thou  also, — yea  drink  heartily,  for 
the  giver's  sake.  Think  not  that  thou  canst  ever 
show  good  breeding  by  turning  up  thy  nose  at 
the  poor  woman *s  fare : — nay,  on  the  contrary, 
thou  wouldst  but  show  thyself  impolite,  ungene- 
rous, and  every  way  ill-bred,  to  scorn  the  kind 
hospitalities  of  the  poor.  Therefore  should  the 
draught  be  never  so  bitter,  drink  it  even  to  the 
dregSf  rather  than  mortify  thy  kind  entertainer. 
Away  with  silly  pride  and  contemptible  affecta- 
tion. Remember,  that  in  a  few  years  thou  wilt 
be  as  poor  as  thy  neighbors.  Death  will  soon 
bring  down  thy  pomp  and  thy  circumstance,  and 
put  an  end  to  thy  affected  airs  of  superiority. 
But  I  will  not  tire  thee  with  my  homily. 

From  Lark  in  Strone,  the  hunter,  I  learned  that 
Seclusaval  was  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  tract 
of  mountain  lands,  owned  by  Major  Mudge,  an 
old  gentleman  who  resided  at  the  distance  of 
thirty  miles  in  the  country  below.  The  next 
morning,  after  a  farther  exploration  of  the  valley, 
I  made  my  way  out  with  some  difficulty  by  the 
ravine,  and  went  straightway  to  Major  Mudge, 
confirmed  in  my  resolution  to  attempt  the  pur- 
chase.  I  found  him  eager  to  sell :  for  being  an 
indulgent  father,  and  having  several  sons  brought 
up  to  no  useful  occupation,  be  was  greatly  em- 


barrassed to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  prodigality. 
The  demands  of  their  creditors,  and  of  bis  own, 
were  just  now  so  pressing,  that  he  offered  at  once 
to  sell  me  his  thirty  thousand  acres  of  monntain 
lands  for  the  small  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars. 
The  price  was  very  low;  for  notwithstaoding the 
ruggedness  of  the  country,  the  tract  contained 
several  thousand  acres  of  rich  valleys  and  arable 
mountain  sides.  Seclusaval  alone  was  in  my 
estimation  worth  the  whole  price.  I  therefore 
accepted  his  offer  without  hesitation,  and  pro- 
ceeding home  immediately,  I  raised  a  sufficient 
sum  from  the  profits  of  my  gold  mine,  to  make 
the  first  payment,  and  to  commence  a  system  of 
improvements  on  my  uew  acquisition.  I  was 
peculiarly  fortunate  in  obtaining  an  agent  to  man- 
age my  intended  improvements. 

Seven  years  before.  Major  Mudge  had  brought 
from  England  an  intelligent  and  judicious  gar- 
dener, whose  name  was  Baylor.  This  man  had 
conducted  the  improvements  on  Mudge^s  estate, 
with  a  union  of  taste  and  economy  that  pleased 
me  exceedingly.  He  operated  on  the  plan  of 
following  and  assisting  Nature,  instead  of  at- 
tempting, by  dint  of  labor  and  expense,  to  force 
upon  the  place  a  set  of  features  and  embellish- 
ments inconsistent  with  the  design  of  Nature  her- 
self. Hence  the  garden,  the  park,  and  the  other 
grounds  of  Major  Mudge*s  estate,  were  all  beau- 
tiful, because  every  operation  of  art  was  con- 
formable to  the  genius  of  the  place. 

Major  Mudge,  for  an  obvious  reason,  was  glad 
to  transfer  Baylor  to  my  service ;  and  Baylor, 
knowing  the  old  gentleman's  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments, readily  accepted  my  offer  of  employ- 
ment. When  he  saw  my  valley,  he  was  delight- 
ed with  its  appearance,  and  rejoiced  in  the  task 
of  assisting  its  natural  beauties  with  the  touches 
of  art.  He  not  only  underatood  at  a  glance  my 
theory  of  improvement,  but  suggested  several 
things  that  I  had  not  thought  of,  but  which,  on 
hearing  his  observations,  I  heartily  approved. 
The  primary  operations  were  to  be  directed  to 
the  following  objects,  namely:  first  to  open  a 
farm  and  build  mills  in  the  valley  three  miles  he- 
low  Seclusaval;  secondly,  to  convert  the  rich 
low-grounds  from  the  ravine  of  Seclusa  up  to 
Glenview  into  a  meadow — retaining,  however, 
many  of  the  fine  trees,  either  singly  or  in  clumps: 
thirdly,  to  convert  the  beautifully  sloping  sides  of 
Glenview  into  a  garden,  retaining  here  also  a 
number  of  the  fine  trees,  shrubs  and  vines;  and 
lastly,  to  beautify  the  remaining  hills  and  dales 
of  Seclusaval,  by  removing  unsightly  trees,  and 
cleaning  the  surface,  so  that  grass  could  flourish 
in  these  native  parks.  My  faithful  agent  went 
promptly  to  work,  whilst  I  returned  home  and 
resumed  my  professional  avocations. 

1  did  not  revisit  my  wild  barony  until  December, 
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when  I  WM  on  my  way  to  Georgia.  Seclu- 
ftaval  was  already  asaumtng  the  appearance  of  a 
park.  Whatever  was  unpleaaant  to  the  eye,  was 
diaappearioi;  from  the  noble  woods ;  sweet  lawns, 
wiadiog  and  branching  in  various  ways,  not  only 
gare  variety  to  the  landscape,  but  opened  to  the 
eye,  as  one  passed  through  them,  the  most  de- 
ligfatfol  views  of  trees,  hills  and  mountains  on 
every  side.  The  plough  and  the  spade  were 
preparing  the  soil  for  the  grass  of  the  meadow 
and  the  vines  and  shrubbery  of  the  garden. 

fiaylor  now  suggested  a  sort  of  improvement 
that  I  bad  never  thought  of:  this  was  to  cover 
the  lowest  grounds  of  Seclusaval  with  the  waters 
of  an  artificial  lake.     I  was  pleased  with  the  idea 
of  a  lake,  but  hesitated  to  incur  the  expense, 
uotil  be  ioforraed  me  that  be  had  taken  all  the 
levels  and  measurements,  and  had  carefully  esti- 
oiated  the  cost,  which  waa  surprisingly  small. 
He  showed  me  first  a  narrow  cleft  in  the  ravine 
vhere  a  dam  could  be  easily  built  of  the  loose 
rocks  near  the  spot.     Supposing  the  dam  to  be 
tweoty-eight  feet  high,  the  water  would  be  thrown 
back  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  foot  of  Glen  view. 
He  theu  traced  for  me  the  exact  boundaries  of 
the  lake.     On    the  meadow  side,  the  outline 
would  wind   beautifully  with  divers  sinuosities. 
On  the  opposite  side,  the  water  would  lave  the 
bases  of  the  hills,  some  with  sloping,  some  with 
precipitous  sides.      At  one  place,   half  a  mile 
below  Glenvtew,  a  little  bay  would  run  a  furlong 
ap  a  dale  between  gently  swelling  hills ;  at  anoth- 
er place,  near  the  lower  end  of  the  lake,  a  nar- 
row glen  with  steep  rocky  sides,  would  conduct 
tbe  lake  water  to  a  spring- head,  deeply  hidden 
ID  tbe  dank  of  the  mountain,  where  the  atmos- 
phere was  ever  cool  and  dusky,  between  tall 
crags  aad  densely  interwoven  tree  tops.     At  the 
broadest  part  of  the  lake,  the  water  would  spread 
out  to  the  breadth  of  a  hundred  rods ;  but  gen- 
erally the  shores  would  be  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
rods  asunder.     The  fountains  that  would  supply 
tbe  lake,  being  cool,  clear  and  perennial,  the  lake 
would  consequently  never  become  stagnant;  and 
would  not  only  be  at  once  beautiful  and  salubri- 
ous, but  would  moreover  yield  both  pleasure  and 
pro6t  as  a  fish   pond :   thousands  of  trout  and 
other  fish,  could  live  and  fatten  in  its  pellucid 
waters. 

By  the  time  that  Baylor  had  shown  me  all 
these  things,  I  became  enthusiastic  :  ^*  Mr.  Bay- 
lor, (said  I,)  I  thank  you  for  this  delightful  scheme 
of  improvement.  Go  to  work,  and  by  the  next 
summer,  let  me  see  the  lake  of  Seclusaval  reflect 
every  object  around  it,  from  the  green  meadow 
baaks  op  to  the  elifls  of  old  Craggyhead."  '^It 
shall  be  done,  air,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

My  income  from  my  gold  mine,  and  from  my 
^w  practice,  waa  sufficient  ttow,  I  thought,  to 


justify  incipient  measures  for  the  erection  of  a 
permanent  dwelling  on  Gleuview.  I  resolved  to 
build  a  stone  cottage  on  the  brow  of  tbe  bill  where 
some  fine  trees  of  majestic  stature  overtopped  a 
dense  thicket  of  undergrowth,  embowered  and 
festooned  with  a  profusion  of  wild  vines.  Bay- 
lor had  already  commenced  pruning  this  tangled 
wilderness,  which  needed  only  his  skilful  hand,  to 
convert  it  into  a  labyrinth  of  umbrageous  walks 
and  rustic  arbors,  romantically  sWeet,  **  for  whis- 
pering lovers  made."  My  fancy  was  pleased  at 
tbe  thought ;  but  a  twinge  of  sadness  came  over 
me,  when  I  reflected,  that  all  the  charms  of  this 
lovely  place  would  be  in  a  great  measure  wasted 
on  the  lone  heart  of  a  bachelor,  who  had  lost  bis 
bride,  and  could  never  love  again.  Nevertheless 
I  ordered  stone  cutters  to  be  employed,  and  ma- 
terials of  all  sorts  to  be  prepared  for  a  neat  rural 
mansion.  What  better  could  I  do?  If  I  waa 
lonely,  I  needed  tbe  more  to  seek  pleasure  and 
consolation,  from  all  the  sources  yet  open  to  my 
desolate  heart. 

I  did  not  again  visit  Seclusaval  until  the  next 
spring,  when  I  was  returning  from  Georgia,  after 
the  discovery  of  my  second  gold  mine.  I  fonnd 
the  improvements  going  on  to  my  heart*s  con- 
tent. Tenants  had  been  settled  in  several  rich 
vales,  besides  Seclusa.  The  mills  and  the  farm 
near  them,  were  in  a  state  of  great  forwardness. 
A  passable  carriage  road  was  made  from  the 
older  settlements  below,  to  the  mills,  and  thence 
through  the  ravine  into  Seclusaval.  The  dam 
and  area  of  the  lake  were  prepared  for  the  wa- 
ters, which  began  to  fill  their  destined  bed,  aa 
soon  as  the  massive  wall  of  the  dam  was  closed 
by  casting  earth  upon  its  upper  side  to  stop  the 
crevices.  I  marked  with  interest  the  hourly 
growth  of  the  lake.  In  three  days  it  was  full, 
and  began  to  shed  its  superabundant  waters  in  a 
pretty  cascade  over  the  dam.  while  the  glassy 
expanse  above  reflected  the  budding  woods  on 
the  margin,  and  the  hoary  steeps  of  Craggyhead. 
I  launched  a  rude  boat  on  the  calm  waters,  and 
circumnavigated  the  sweetly  indented  borders  of 
tbe  lake.  I  was  delighted  with  the  scenery  on 
every  side,  but  most  interested  with  the  romantic 
wildncss  of  the  dusky  glen,  now  filled  with  water 
between  its  craggy  sides.  When  I  entered  its 
narrow  channel,  it  looked  like  some  infernal  river, 
with  its  dark  still  waters  pent  up  between  frown- 
ing precipices  and  the  sombre  foliage  of  the  pine 
and  the  hemlock,  that  stretched  their  braucbes 
over  the  chasm.  This  stygian  recess  was  the 
more  impressive  to  the  imagination,  from  the  cir. 
cumstance,  that  while  we  let  our  boat  lie  still  on 
the  water,  and  held  our  peace,  not  a  sound  waa 
heard ;  unless  it  were  the  low  murmur  of  the  fo- 
liage in  the  breeze,  and  the  soft  gurgling  of  the 
fountain,  which  at  the  head  of  the  glen,  poured 
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its  little  coDtributron  into  the  lake,  throagb  loose  |  agreeable  society.  Several  families  from  the  low 
rocks  coated  with  moss.  Bat  no  sooner  did  we '  country,  bad  left  their  estates  and  settled  in  the 
speak,  or  strike  the  oar  upon  the  boat,  than  a  neighborhood.     The  scenery  was  pleasant,  and 


dosen.echoes  awoke  and  multiplied  the  sonod, 
aa  if  we  bad  roused  a  troop  of  angry  spirits  to 
mock  us  from  rock  and  tree.  Hence  I  gave  this 
the  name  of  the  Echoing  Glen. 

When  we  returned  to  the  open  lake,  a  light 
breeze  came  up  through  the  ravine.  Hoisting 
sail,  we  were  soon  wafted  to  the  foot  of  Olenview, 
where  the  garden  had  already  begun  to  look  beau- 
tiful, and  gave  promise  of  becoming  in  another 
year,  a  paradise  of  delights. 

The  recent  discovery  of  my  Georgia  mine,  de- 
termined me  to  enlarge  my  plan  of  improvements. 
I  ordered  the  foundation  of  my  cottage  to  be  laid 
immediately,  on  a  larger  scale  than  I  had  intend- 
ed, and  pretty  cottages  to  be  erected  for  my  stew- 
ard and  other  tenants.  Among  the  rest  a  shop- 
herd*s  cot  was  to  be  set  in  a  romantic  place  at 
tlM  foot  of  a  precipice,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  valley,  for  I  designed  to  give  little  of  my 
beautiful  grounds  to  the  plough;  but  to  make 
Seclusaval  a  pastoral  scene,  where  flocks  and 
herds  might  graze  the  lawns  and  mountain  sides, 
and  the  soond  of  the  shepherd's  pipe  mingle  with 
the  song  of  birrls  and  the  chime  of  waterfalls,  to 
animate  the  beauties  of  the  landscape.  The  nat- 
ural loveliness  of  my  valley,  inspired  me  with 
ambition  to  make  Seclusa  the  most  charming  of 
all  the  ten  thonsand  vales  embosomed  in  the 
Apalachian  mountain. 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE  VOYAGE  TO  LONDON. 

The  purchase  of  my  lands,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  Seclusaval,  involved  me  in  so  much  ex- 
pense, that  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  selling 
one  of  my  gold  mines.  For  reasons  formerly 
explained,  I  resolved  to  sell  them  both,  and  to 
reooonce  all  future  connection  ivith  mining  spec- 
ulations. Immediately  on  my  return  from  Geor- 
gia, after  my  fortunate  discovery  there,  I  sold  my 
Carolina  mine  for  thirty  thousand  dollars.  I  could 
have  obtained  a  higher  price,  if  it  had  been  set 
to  sale  a  few  months  sooner;  for  it  was  becom- 
ing less  productive  than  it  had  been,  although  it 
still  yielded  a  large  profit. 

My  supply  of  cash  was  now  sufficient  to  com- 
plete my  scheme  of  improvements,  and  to  leave 
me  still  a  considerable  surplus.  J  had  before 
made  arrangements  to  transfer  my  residence  to 
a  village  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Seclusa- 
val. Here  I  took  up  my  abode  now,  that  I  might 
be  near  my  beautiful  valley.  I  preferred  this 
new  place  of  residence  also  on  account  of  its 


the  climate  salubrious :  the  nucleus  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  refined  society  was  thus  formed;  and 
around  this  attractive  centre,  new  families  from 
below  were  yearly  gathering.  Literary  institu- 
tions would  uaturally  arii?e  among  such  a  people. 
An  academy  for  boys  had  been  founded  and  put 
into  successful  operation.  But  an  attempt  to 
raise  funds  for  a  female  seminary  had  failed. 
The  subscriptions  were  insufficient  to  erect  the 
necessary  bttildings.  The  cause  of  the  failure 
was  an  obstinate  dispute  about  the  location  of 
the  seminary;  some  desiring  to  place  it  in  the 
village  beside  the  academy,  while  others  insisted 
that  it  should  be  located  near  a  country  church 
lately  erected  at  the  distance  of  four~miles  from 
the  village.  The  contest  became  so  warm,  that 
the  whole  scheme  was  abandoned.  Thus  it  often 
happens,  that  a  dispute  about  some  incidental  and 
subordinate  matter,  defeats  the  most  Important 
enterprises. 

On  my  settlement  at  the  village,  I  found  sev- 
eral persons  regretting  the  failure  of  so  useful  an 
undertaking.  Now  the  question  occurred  to  mc, 
whether  I -was  not  morally  bound  to  contribute, 
out  of  my  abundance,  to  an  object  of  such  great 
and  manifest  utility.  I  was  a  bachelor  indeed, 
and  never  expected  to  have  a  daughter  to  be  ed- 
ucated :  but  that  circumstance  seemed  to  increase 
my  obligation  to  aid  literary  institutions;  inas- 
much as  my  exemption  from  the  burden  of  a 
family  afforded  me  the  more  abundant  means 
to  become  a  public  benefactor.  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  society  of  mankind,  and  no  less 
than  others  dependant,  for  my  welfare,  upon  the 
intelligence  and  the  good  moral.^  of  the  people. 
Divine  Providence  had  given  me  extraordinary 
success.  For  what  end  ?  Not  surely  that  I 
might  consume  this  affiuent  store  on  persona] 
gratifications.  And  then  I  considered,  what  an 
amount  of  blessings  would  flow  from  a  well-en- 
dowed seminary  for  females;  what  expansion  of 
intellect,  what  refinementof  sentiment,  what  ele- 
vation of  character,  what  new  sources  of  happi- 
ness, to  the  individuals  educated,  and  throuj^h 
them  to  society  and  to  posterity.  The  more  I 
contemplated  the  object,  the  more  did  the  feeling 
of  obligation  grow  upon  me.  Finally  I  thought 
of  Judith  Bensaddi ;  how  much  more  charming, 
how  much  more  useful,  she  was,  by  reason  of  her 
excellent  education.  I  drew  forth  her  miniature 
by  the  golden  chain  to  which  I  had  attached  it, 
and  caught  fresh  inspiration  from  the  sweet  pic- 
ture of  my  beloved.  •*!  have  lost  her,  (said  I,) 
but  she  shall  be  my  good  genius  on  this  occasion. 
I  had  thought  of  subscribing  a  moderate  sunf  for 
the  seminary;   now  for  her  sake,  I  will  make 
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mjaelf  rMponsilile  for  the  uoderukieg.  With 
the  bleMiBg  of  Heaven  I  will  be  the  founder  of 
a  eeminary,  and  will  make  up  all  deBciencies  in 
the  coDtribatioae  of  others.  The  inatitution  shall 
be  compiele,  in  every  thing  necessary  to  the  good 
educatioB  of  fenialea. 

Such  was  the  conclusion  of  my  roeditationa. 
I  iusuatly  set  to  work.  I  headed  a  subscription 
with  two  thousand  dollars,  which  I  hound  myself 
to  pay,  apon  the  eoodition  that  double  the  sum 
was  raised  by  others.  1  called  meetiaga  of  the 
people,  and  addressed  them  earnestly  on  the  sub- 
ject, la  a  week  my  condition  was  complied  with, 
aad  sia  thousand  dollars  were  secured  for  the 
femisary.  The  location  at  the  country  church, 
was  named  in  the  paper,  and  was  prefofred  by 
me  OB  account  both  of  the  beauty  of  the  situa- 
tioo,  aad  its  shorter  distance  from  Seclusa.  It 
was  ia  the  valley  that  led  up  to  my  intended 
home.  Seven  gentlemen  were  nominaCed  as 
trustees;  of  whom  I  refused  to  be  one,  because  1 
was  soon  to  be  absent  on  a  long  perigri  nation,  and 
because  1  was  a  young  bachelor.  A  plan  of  the 
balMiog  was  soon  agreed  on,  and  contracts  made 
for  the  erection  of  it  without  delay.  1  told  the 
tnistees  to  adopt  a  liberal  scale  of  building,  and 
asd  if  they  fell  short  of  funds,  to  consider  me 
respooaible  for  half  the  deficiency.  Thus  I  had 
pat  a  most  benevolent  enterprise  into  operation ; 
and  I  Mt  a  pleasure  in  reflecting  oa  this  good 
deed—a  pleasure  in  some  respects  more  heartfelt 
aad  consoling,  than  all  the  gratification  that  I 
had  eiperienced  from  the  treasures  of  my  gold 
nioe^,  or  the  delightful  scenery  of  Seciusaval. 
h  was  a  pleasure  which,  if  less  eahilarating  at 
the  moment,  was  felt  to  be  of  such  durable  stuff, 
that  time  could  not  wear  it  away,  nor  could  mis- 
fortuoe  poison  its  sweetness. 

Before  1  had  engaged  in  this  labor  of  love, 
circsmftances  bad  directed  my  thoughts  to  the 
•object  of  a  voyage  to  London.  I  desired  to  sell 
my  Georgia  gold  wine,  and  to  invest  the  pro- 
ceed«  in  some  productive  stock.  I  was  advised 
tOfleU  JD  England,  where  speculation  in  gold  and 
•iiver  mioes  had  risen  almost  to  a  mania.  Mining 
companies  had  agents  abroad,  exploring  America 
from  Chili  to  Carolina  in  search  of  mines.  In 
Loadon  1  could  sell  under  all  the  advantages  of 
competition  among  the  buyers.  Though  I  bad 
received  constantly  increasing  offers  for  the  pur- 
chase, yet  none  came  up  to  what  I  considered  a 
fair  price. 

CoQtinoed  explorations  had  laid  open  the  ex- 
tent of  the  vein  along  the  hill  side,  and  proved 
thericboees  of  the  ore.  Several  mineralogists 
had  examined  it ;  two  of  these  were  agents  of 
the  Londoners,  and  all  gave  me  satisfactory  at- 
testatioas  of  the  value  of  the  mine.  These  and 
aQ  other  needful  documents  being  provided,  1 


gave  notice  to  the  agents  that  I  would  sell  the 
mine  at  auction  in  London  about  the  first  of 
August. 

Wiien  I  was  prepared  to  set  off,  I  made  a  part- 
ing visit  to  Seciusaval  on  the  first  day  of  June. 
My  beautiful  valley  was  putting  on  still  new 
charms.  A  hundred  varieties  of  trees,  vines, 
shrubs  and  flowering  plants,  were  blooming  in 
the  garden  and  about  the  margin  of  the  lake* 
The  Bseadow  was  green  with  its  first  crop  of 
grass.  Birds  were  merry  in  every  grove.  The 
cottage  on  Glenview  was  rising  in  beauty ;  and 
carpenters  were  busily  constructing  other  cott^ 
gee  in  pleasant  situations.  Baylor,  my  faithful 
steward,  now  recommended  another  improvement 
which  I  adopted  instantly.  He  had  ascertained 
that  the  spring  which  flowed  out  of  Craggy  bead 
through  the  glen  that  opened  by  the  side  of  Glen- 
view, had  its  source  at  so  high  an  elevation,  that  it 
might  he  eondaeted  in  pipes  to  my  cottage  for 
family  use,  and  the  overplus  made  to  water  the 
garden  on  the  hill  side. 

"  It  is  an  excellent  notion,  (said  I ;)  and  I  will 
order  you  a  set  of  iron  pipes  in  Philadelphia. 
Meantime  have  the  ditch  made  and  the  pipee 
laid,  in  the  course  of  the  following  winter."  '*lt 
shall  be  done,  sir,"  was  the  answer  to  this  and 
all  my  orders  to  my  worthy  Baylor. 

Having  given  directions  about  the  various  im- 
provements to  be  made  in  my  mountainous  baro- 
ny, I  rode  on  horseback  to  the  nearest  stage-road, 
and  then  travelled  rapidly  to  New  York,  where 
I  embarked  for  Liverpool  in  a  packet  ship  on  the 
fifteenth  of  June. 

The  thought  of  my  going  to  London,  where, 
as  I  supposed,  my  beloved  Judith  dwelt,  kept  her 
dear  image  more  constantly  and  more  vividly 
present  to  my  mind,  thau  it  bad  beeu  during  the 
two  last  years  of  my  busy  and  enterprising  life. 
The  renewed  habit  of  meditating  on  this  dear 
lost  one,  gave  a  strange  susceptibility  to  my  fancy. 
Often  when  I  obtained  but  an  imperfect  view  of 
some  youug  lady  of  her  sise  and  somewhat  like 
features,  I  conceived  that  it  was  Judith  herself, 
and  my  heart  fluttered  as  if  the  notion  were  not 
imaginary. 

A  notable  instance  of  this  sort  occurred  when 
our  ship  was  leaving  the  harbor  of  New  York. 
We  met  iu  the  narrows  a  French  ship  from  Bor- 
deaux. The  day  was  fine,  and  the  passengers 
were  on  deck  admiring  the  scenery  of  the  noble 
bay.  The  near  approach  of  the  vessels  turned 
the  attention  of  each  party  ou  the  other.  I  was 
immediately  struck  with  the  appearance  of  a 
lady  on  the  French  ship.  She  was  dressed  in 
mouruiag.  Her  form  and  stature  first,  then  her 
black  locks  and  dark  eyes,  (as  they  seemed  to 
me,)  reminded  me  of  Judith  Bensaddi.  Her 
eyes  seemed  to  be  directed  towards  me  individu- 
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ally.  The  more  I  looked  at  her,  the  more  did  I 
think  her  like  my  Judith.  I  was  so  fascinated 
by  this  apparition,  that  I  forgot  to  use  the  tele- 
scope in  my  hand,  until  the  Tessels  were  full 
twenty  rods  apart.  When  I  directed  the  instni- 
ment  towards  this  interesting  object,  I  could  get 
but  a  momentary  glance  of  her  features;  but  that 
glance  put  me  in  a  tremor,  fbr  I  saw  those  lovely 
dark  eyes  still  fixed  upon  me,  and  the  whole  face 
was  to  my  conception  the  face  of  my  lest  one. 
80  persuaded  was  I  for  some  minutes  that  it 
could  be  only  she,  that  I  would  have  returned 
instantly  to  the  city,  if  an  opportunity  had  been 
given  me.  But  before  the  pilot  left  us  in  his  boat, 
I  had  reasoned  myself  into  doubt,  as  1  soott  after 
did  into  utter  disbelief,  of  the  truth  of  my  im- 
pression. **  How  can  I  believe,  (said  I  to  my- 
self,) that  Judith  of  London,  marned  no  doubt 
and  settled  in  her  native  country,  sbouM  be  just 
now  landing  at  New  York  in  a  French  shipfirom 
Bordeaux  ?"  Thus  I  soon  got  rid  of  the  agita- 
tion produced  by  the  strange  lady.  By  the  end 
of  the  voyage  I  ceased  to  think  of  the  circum- 
stance. 

On  my  arrival  in  London,  I  applied  myself 
Instantly  to  the  business  on  which  I  had  come. 
I  called  on  the  officers  of  several  mining  compa- 
nies and  exhibited  my  documents.  I  advertised 
the  sale  of  my  gold  mine  in  three  of  the  princi- 
pal journals.  My  papers  and  statements  were 
authenticated  by  two  agents,  and  an  American 
gentleman  of  science  who  had  seen  the  mine  and 
knew  my  character.  Thus  I  was  able  to  give 
purchasers  the  most  ample  assurance  that  all  was 
right.  Bidders  manifested  a  high  spirit  of  com- 
petition, and  ran  up  the  price  tu  the  unexpected 
sum  of  tweuty*five  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
equivalent  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
dollars. 

Having  thus  successfully  concluded  my  chief 
business.  I  spent  a  few  days  in  making  purcha- 
ses of  books,  scientific  apparatus,  and  various 
other  articles,  for  myself  or  for  the  female  acade- 
my. I  was  then  prepared  to  leave  London  for 
Paris. 

But  how  could  I  stay  a  month  in  London,  and 
not  even  inquire  for  my  lost  Judith  ?  Yet  I  did 
so,  though  I  did  it  with  an  achiug  hew't.  '  But, 
although  I  felt  the  most  anxious  curiosity  to  know 
her  present  state,  I  dreaded  to  learn  it ;  and  al- 
though I  longed  most  intensely  to  see  her  lovely 
face  once  more,  yet  I  shrunk  from  an  interview 
with  one  so  beloved,  when  the  sight  of  her,  and 
the  living  look  of  those  eyes  that  had  awakened 
unquenchable  love  in  my  heart,  could  only  pain 
me  now,  and  might  affect  me  beyond  the  power 
of  self-control.  To  see  her  as  the  wife  of  anoth- 
er, was  intolerable — I  could  not  encounter  the 
shock  of  feeling  that  such  an  interview  must  pro- 


duce. Nor  could  I  believe  that  she  would  meet 
me  now,  without  the  most  distressing  emo- 
tions. 

Still,  when  I  found  myself  on  the  eve  of  de- 
parture, and  no  remnant  of  business  served  to 
divert  my  thoughts  from  the  tender  tbenie;  my 
heart  began  to  smite  me  sorely,  for  having  been 
so  long  in  London,  and  at  last  intending  to  go 
away,  never  to  return,  without  even  a  word  of 
inquiry  after  Judith  Bensaddi.  She  would  not 
have  treated  me  with  such  cruel  neglect^  had  she 
known  that  I  was  so  near  her  dwelliug  place.  I 
was  aware  too,  that  I  must  feel  exceedingly  un- 
happy, if  I  left  my  ardent  curiosity  unsatisfied, 
and  learnt  nothing  of  her,  when  I  could  so  easily 
gain  intelligence.  1  therefore  resolved  to  call  at 
her  father's  house  in  Piccadilly,  and  haviug  ob- 
tained  whatever  intelligence  I  deemed  interest- 
ing, to  hasten  away  from  a  place  that  coatained 
an  object  so  painfully  dear  to  my  heart. 

I  had  brought  with  me  a  memorandum  which 
Judith  gave  me  in  Philadelphia,  containing  an 
exact  description  of  the  situation  and  appear- 
ance of  her  father's  house.  Guided  by  this,  1 
found  the  house  without  difficulty.  Just  as  I  had 
satisfied  myself  that  there  was  no  mistake,  and 
was  approaching  the  door,  I  was  startled  by  see- 
ing a  young  gentleman  come  out  with  an  ele- 
gantly dressed  lady  of  Judith's  size.  A  cold 
shudder  can  through  my  nerves,  when  I  con- 
ceived that  this  might  be  Judith  and  her  husband. 
But  1  was  soon  relieved  by  a  sight  of  the  lady's 
blue  eyes  and  light  hair.  When  they  had  gone, 
I  stepped  up  to  the  door,  and  to  my  astonishment 
read  upon  the  knocker  the  name — not  of  Nathan 
Bensaddi — but  of  Sir  David  Monteith.  Yet  this 
must  be  the  very  house  described  in  the  memo- 
sand  um — remarkable  in  its  appearance,  and  one 
of  the  mbst  magnificent  on  this  ^lendid  street. 

Presently  I  knocked  and  was  admitted  into  the 
hall.  From  the  porter  I  learned  that  Sir  David 
Monteith  had  occupied  the  house  but  a  few 
months,  aud  that  the  previous  occupant  was  a 
Jew,  named  Bensaddi,  as  well  as  the  porter  could 
remember.  1  sent  in  my  card  to  Sir  David,  re- 
questing the  favor  of  a  brief,  interview.  After  1 
had  waited  ten  minutes^^I  wasusbevod  into  a  par- 
lor, where  I  met  a  brawny  red  haired  gentleman, 
who  bowed  with  haughty  coldness,  and  stood  be- 
fore me  a#if  to  signify.  *'•  What  is  your  business, 
sir?"  I  to4k  the  hiut  and  instantly  inquired, 
**Have  I  the  houor  to  speak  to  Sir  David  Mon- 
teith?'* **  You  have," — and  another  cold  bow. 
"  I  came  to  this  house,  sir.  expecting  to  find  it 
occupied  by  Mr.  Bensaddi,  the  banker.  I  desi- 
red to  see  some  of  bis  family  with  whom  I  be- 
came acquainted  two  or  three  years  ago  in  Ameri- 
ca. 3®ing  a  stranger  in  the  city,  I  would  take 
it  as  a  favor  if  you  would  give  me  such  iuforma- 
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tion  of  him  or  bis  family,  as  might  enable  me  to 
find  them." 

The  cold  baughtinesfl  of  Sir  David  relaxed  im- 
mediately ;  he  saw  that  I  ivas  not  a  designing 
nor  an  idle  intruder.  He  asked  me  politely  to 
he  seated,  and  began  to  tell  me  several  things  in 
answer  to  my  inquiries,  until  he  gave  me  the  in- 
telligence, of  which  the  following  statement  ex- 
presses the  substance. 

"I  will  with  pleasure  give  what  information  I 
possess,  respecting  Mr.  Bensaddi  and  bis  family. 
It  is  a  monrnful  story.  I  never  knew  any  of  his 
family,  but  I  was  personally  acquainted  with  biro 
in  bis  character  of  banker.  About  two  years 
ago  I  had  some  claims  on  him,  and  hearing  at 
Ediaborgb,  where  I  then  lived,  some  alarming 
accounts  of  his  losses,  I  hastened  to  London  tu 
see  him.  He  had  lost  heavy  suras  by  failures 
of  booses  indebted  to  him  ;  but  he  so  well  satis- 
fied me  of  his  safety,  that  I  not  only  left  what  I 
bad  before  io  bis  hands,  but  increased  the  deposit 
to  a  considerable  amount.  No  banker  in  the 
kingdom  had  more  of  the  public  confidence,  buth 
IB  respect  to  bis  personal  uprightness  and  his 
sound  condition  as  a  banker.  He  seemed  to  have 
completely  recovered  from  the  shock,  when  about 
a  year  ago,  1  was  astonished  to  learn  his  sudden 
sod  total  bankruptcy.  This  catastrophe  was 
brought  about  by  one  of  the  most  artfully  con- 
trived frauds,  of  two  as  nefarious  villous  as  ever 
deserved  a  halter.  The  one  of  these  was  old 
Levi,  a  Jew,  whom  he  had  imprudently  trusted 
too  far  as  an  agent,  and  lately  as  a  small  partner 
io  the  bank.  This  old  villain  combined  with  the 
other,  who  was  no  less  than  the  son-in-law  of 
Beasaddi  himself.  His  name  is  Brannigan — he 
b  an  Irishman — a  smooth-tongued  hypocrite,  who 
imposed  on  Miss  Bensaddi  by  the  most  lamb-ii^c 
airs,  UDiil  he  made  her  his  wife.  Aft^r  he  had 
drawn  what  he  could  from  Bensaddi  in  the  way 
of  dowry,  and  was  admitted  as  a  partner  in  the 
bank,  he  joined  Levi,  and  by  embezzlement  and 
otber  villainous  manoeuvres,  which  have  never 
been  folly  unfolded,  they  got  moat  of  Bensaddi*8 
foods  into  their  clutches,  and  then  left  him  to  meet 
all  the  demands  of  the  cred  iters.  So  vast  was  the 
turn  which  they  embMzled,  that  on  settlement 
the  remaining  assets  were  found  sufficient  to 
pay  the  honest  creditors '^nly  twelve  shillings  in 
the  pound.  Now  Bensaddi's  amiable  daughter 
eanie  forward,  and  did  an  aci  whieh  deserves  to 
be  engraven  forever  on  brass  and  marble.  She 
bad  a  large  fortune  left  her  by  an  uncle.  This, 
I  presome,  she  retained  in  her  own  hands  by  the 
marriage  settlement ;  for  although  she  was  nei- 
ther legally  nor  morally  bound  to  pay  her  father's 
debts,  yet  she  promptly  came  forward,  amd  at 
the  expense  of  her  whole  fortune,  paid  up  all 
jost  claims  to  the  uttermost  farthing ;  saying  that 


she  would  rather  labor  for  her  daily  bread,  than 
see  her  father's  creditors  go  unpaid.  She  sepa* 
rated  from  her  villainous  husband,  I  infer--yetl 
do  not  know  the  particulars — however,  when  I 
came  here  to  reside,  about  four  months  ago,  1 
heard  with  sorrow,  that  she  had  gone  in  bad 
health  to  the  south  of  France,  along  with  her 
father,  whose  health  was  also  very  low ;  and 
about  two  months  ago,  I  was  grieved  to  learn, 
that  after  burying  her  unfortunate  parent,  she 
died  of  a  broken  heart,  and  was  laid  by  her  fa- 
ther's side.*' 

Here  my  feelings  overcame  me,  and  I  exclaim- 
ed, "Dead!  Did  you  say  that  Judith  Beusaddi 
is  dead  V 

**You  mean  Mrs.  Brannigan,  I  presume.  I 
grieve  to  say  that  she  is  unquestionably  in  her 
grave.     I  saw  the  fact  announced  in  the  papers.** 

When  the  baronet  thus  solemnly  confirmed  the 
doleful  intelligence,  I  groaned — I  gasped  for 
breath— my  eyes  grew  dim — my  ears  tingled — 
and  I  was  sinking  into  a  swoon,  when  Sir  David 
observing  my  situation,  sprang  up  and  brought 
a  glass  of  water,  some  of  which  he  sprinkled  on 
my  face,  and  the  rest  he  gave  me  to  drink.  This 
timely  application  revived  me,  and  I  gradually 
recovered  the  faculty  of  speech.  I  then  felt  it 
incumbent  on  me  to  explain  the  cause  of  my 
deep  emotion  at  the  news  of  my  Ju(lith*s  sad 
fate.  I  gave  him,  therefore,  a  succinct  account 
of  my  acquaintance  with  her,  including  the  chief 
incidents  of  our  mournful  love  story.  He  was 
so  interested  by  the  narrative,  that  be  called  in 
his  lady  and  a  beautiful  blue-eyed  daughter  of 
eighteen,  auJ  aHer  presenting  me  to  them,  and 
explaining  the  object  of  my  call  at  the  house,  he 
requested  me  to  repeat  my  story  to  them.  I  did 
so,  and  went  more  fully  into  the  particulars.  I 
spoke  with  a  natural  pathos,  prompted  by  my 
feelings,  and  so  aflected  the  ladies,  that  they  wept 
at  my  story,  and  continued  to  shed  tears  for  seve- 
ral minutes  after  I  had  concluded.  This  sym- 
pathy on  their  part,  unsealed  the  fountains  of  my 
own  tears,  and  I  uttered  my  lamentations  with 
a  freedom,  which  nothing  but  the  tears  of  my 
auditors  could  have  justified  in  a  stranger  like 
myself.  After  our  feelings  had  subsided  a  little, 
I  rose  t«  take  my  leave ;  but  they  pressed  me  to 
stay  and  spend  the  evening  with  them. 

I  staid  several  hours.  Lady  Monteith  added 
some  particulars  that  she  had  heard  respecting 
the  Bensaddi  family  and  their  misfortunes — all 
going  to  confirm  my  belief,  that  the  hapless  Ju- 
dith had  married  an  arch  deceiver,  and  had  sunk 
to  the  grave  in  the  flower  of  her  youth,  broken- 
hearted. ''There  at  last,  (said  I  to  Lady  M.,) 
her  niany  sorrows  have  come  to  an  end — all  lovely 
as  she  was  in  the  beauties  and  the  virtues  of  the 
earth,  she  is  lovelier  nowt  when  arrayed  in  the 
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Qnfading  charms  of  a  glorified  dpirit.  It  is  self- 
ishness, therefore,  in  me  to  complain  of  a  dis- 
pensation of  Heaven,  which  has  taken  her  from 
a  world  that  was  not  worthy  of  her,  and  has  left 
tne  only  this  memorial  of  her  lovely  features." 
On  saying  these  words^  I  took  out  the  miniature 
from  my  hosom,  and  slipping  the  golden  chain 
over  my  head,  put  the  open  picture  into  Lady 
Monteith*s  hand.  She  e?[ pressed  her  admiration 
of  the  countenance,  and  handed  the  case  to  her 
daughter,  who  looked  steadfastly  at  the  portnrit 
for  a  minute — then  lifting  her  eyes  glistening  with 
tears,  she  said  to  me,  "How  unfortunate,  that 
one  so  lovely  should  have  been  deceived  into  a 
fatal  marriage,  and  thus  taken  from  a  gentleman 
who  could  appreciate  her  beauty  and  virtue,  and 
would  have  made  her  happy.  How  unfortu- 
nate !"  I  felt  that  this  was  not  a  fashionable 
compliment,  but  the  unstudied  effusion  of  a  sym- 
pathetic heart;  and  I  loved  the  beautiful  speaker 
for  the  interest  she  took  in  my  ill-fated  love  and 
its  more  ill-fated  object. 

When  I  expressed  a  desire  to  copy  the  article 
in  the  newspaper,  which  announced  my  Judith*8 
melancholy  death,  a  search  was  instantly  made 
among  Sir  David's  files,  and  the  paper  being  pro- 
duced, I  read  as  follows : 

**Died,  at  the  village  of  Clairfont  in  the  south 
of  France,  on  the  20th  of  last  month,  (April,) 
Nathan  Beusaddi,  late  Banker  of  London;  and 
on  the  30tb  of  the  same  month,  his  daughter^ 
the  unhappy  wife  of  Patrick  Brannigan.  She 
had  gone  with  her  father  to  seek  health  and  re- 
tirement for  him  and  for  herself,  from  unpropi- 
tioos  skies  and  more  u^propitious  connexions. 
But  bright  suns  and  kind  strangers  could  neither 
restore  their  bodies  to  health,  nor  their  hearts  to 
enjoyment.  They  have  found  repose  in  the 
grave.  This  notice  is  sent  by  a  surviving  friend ; 
that  all  who  yet  care  for  a  once  flourishing,  but 
now  ruined  family,  may  know  the  sad  fate  of  the 
father  and  the  daughter  who  trusted  and  were 
betrayed." 

I  felt  so  melancholy,  after  reading  this  notice, 
that  I  took  leave  of  the  worthy  baronet  and  his 
family ;  although  kindly  invited  to  become  their 
guest,  during  as  many  days  as  I  might  choose  to 
remain  in  London.  1  could  stay  no  louger  in  a 
city  where  such  distressing  intelligence  came  upon 
me,  and  where  all  was  strange  and  now  gloomy 
to  my  imagination.  I  hurried  over  to  Paris, 
where  I  spent  a  fortnight,  and  endeavored  to  di- 
vert my  melancholy  thoughts  by  looking  at  the 
gay  sights  of  that  metropolis  of  pleasure.  But  I 
had  come  in  vain ;  unless  it  were  that  I  purchas- 
ed some  books  and  other  articles  for  my  retreat 
in  Seclusaval,  to  which  I  designed  now  to  con- 
fine myself,  as  soon  as  I  could  make  the  ne- 
cessary preparations.     From  Paris  I  went  to  tho 


south,  into  the  districts  where  wine  and  silk  are 
cultrvated.  Here  I  engaged  four  protestant  fami* 
lies  to  come  over  and  settle  on  my  estate.  My 
object  was  to  employ  them  in  the  culture  of  the 
vine  and  the  mulberry,  in  a  warm  sandy  valley 
of  my  estate — a  place  thought  to  be  excellently 
adapted  to  these  productions.  I  visited  Clair- 
font,  and  with  difficulty  found  the  obscure  graves 
of  Bensaddi  and  his  daughter.  No  inscriptioD 
marked  the  spot — no  friend  resorted  to  it  with 
tears.  The  sexton,  after  some  consideration, 
pointed  out  the  two  hillocks,  side  by  side.  **Thi8, 
(said  he,)  is  the  father*s,  and  this  the  daughter's." 
"This,  then,  (said  I,)  is  my  Judith's  grave!"  It 
was  all  that  I  could  say.  I  shed  a  thousand  bit- 
ter tears  on  the  holy  earth ;  and  having  thus  re- 
corded my  grief,  I  went  to  Bordeaux. 

Near  the  last  of  September,  I  embarked  with 
my  colonists  for  Philadelphia,  where  we  lauded 
after  a  voyage  of  five  weeks.  Here  I  chartered 
a  schooner  to  carry  my  colonists,  my  water  pipes, 
and  various  articlee  of  furniture  to  CharlestoD, 
the  port  most  convenient  to  Seclusaval.  I  in- 
tended to  go  by  land  directly  to  my  native  coun- 
try of  Rockbridge,  and  after  seeing  my  friends 
there,  to  continue  my  journey  to  Seclusaval,  to 
travel  thence  no  more,  until  I  passed  *Ube  bourne 
from  which  no  travel  returns." 

In  Philadelphia  I  made  a  safe  investment  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  money  obtained  for  my 
gold  mine.  The  stocks  which  I  purchased  then 
and  afterwards,  would  altogether,  yield  me  a  rev- 
enue of  more  than  six  thousand  dollars  a  year. 


TflE  SPIRIT  OF  DREAMS. 


I. 


The  moonbeams  wavered  across  the  spot, 

Where  an  infant  gently  slept. 
And  beside  bis  couch  on  untiring  watch 

The  &ir  young  mother  4cept. 
She  watched  with  the  beautiful  smile  of  love, 

But  an  angel  was  watching  tocH- 
And  a  ray  from  her  wings  as  she  floated  by 

On  the  slumbering  child  she  threw. 


II. 


His  innocent  face  grows  warm  and  bright. 

The  red  lips  softly  part. 
And  each  breath  that  the  rosy  sleeper  draws 

Is  a  joy-throb  from  the  heart : 
His  spirit  is  sporting  'mid  strange  deUghts, 

Rich  bowers^- and  happier  beams, 
Than  any  that  ikll  on  our  pilgrim-patln^ 

Except  in  the  bliss  of  dreams. 
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III. 


A  boj  wae  running  amid  the  flowera, 

And  chasinf^  the  inseels  f^y-~ 
Tilt  benealb  a  •hadowing  roM-tne^s  bloom, 

He  wearily  paascd  from  play. 
He  sank  on  the  tnrf— and  Sleep  flew  down — 

And  smilinf  ly  kiaaed  his  eyes- 
He  dreamed — and  his  dreams  were  of  lorelierflddi 

Encircled  by  sunnier  skies. 


IV. 


A  beaatiful  maiden  with  pensire  brow 

Had  passirely  sunk  to  rest— 
With  her  white  arms  foldad  in  Grecian  graca 

Oiwher  peacefully  heaving  breast. 
She  lay  like  a  Nymph  on  a  coral  couch, 

Faultlessly  fair,  and  free — 
And  the  dimples  were  soft  that  crossed  her  cheek, 

Aa  light,  on  a  star-gemmed  sea. 


V. 


The  spirit  of  gentle  dreams  flew  by. 

And  poifl^d  on  her  pinions  near ; 
She  thooght  that  her  sister  had  strayed  from  Hearen, 

And  was  pensively  sleeping  there, 
like  the  bird  of  the  rainbow-glancing  wings, 

She  hammed  in  her  ear  a  strain. 
That  the  spirits  sing  in  their  sparkling  clime, 

To  recall  ber  to  bliss  again. 

VI. 

A  pKt  was  conning  the  fervid  verse, 

Of  a  Bard,  most  dear  to  him, 
And  the  midnigbt  lamp  grew  dull  and  pale, 

And  the  lettered  page  grew  dim. 
He  closed  the  volume,  and  sought  his  rest, 

With  a  mind  and  heart  on  flame. 
The  Poet  was  poor,  and  his  couch  was  mean, 

Bat  he  dreamed  that  night  of  fame. 

VII.' 

A  weary  n»n,  worn  down  with  toil, 

lo  Itfe'a  tumultuous  mart; 
Wended  his  way  to  h»  silent  home, 

With  a  heavily -laden  heart. 
His  home  was  dreary,  his  soul  was  sad, 

But  his  ^eep  was  rife  with  gleams 
From  the  sun  of  a  far  Elysian  shore— 

From  the  glorious  land  of  dreams. 

VIII. 

A  way-worn  wanderer,  bowed  with  years. 

Reclined  'neatb  a  sonset-skv, 
Aod  watched  the  rays  of  the  fading  eve, 

And  the  river  that  murmured  by. 
Tbe  twilight  air  was  sweet  and  calm, 

Ai  the  tones  of  a  well-strung  lute ; 
Aod  the  old  man^s  fevered  brow  grew  cool, 

Aa  he  sat  by  the  ibresfaold  mute. 

IX. 

Then  dreams  he  dreamed  of  departed  days, 

Ai  he  languidly  rested  there, 
Bi*  wiiherad  limbs  seemed  strong  once  mot«, 

^  his  spirit  scomad  despair. 


And  down  from  Heaven  there  fell  the  tones, 
That  had  thrilled  him  in  happier  times, 

And  had  haunted  bis  heart,  like  the  holy  hymn 
Of  Virgins  at  vesper-chimes. 

X. 

O!  shadowy  realm  !  that  lies  between 

A  barren  and  thirsty  strand, 
And  the  breeey  waves  of  the  golden  sea, 

That  lave  the  Immortal  land. 
O!  shadowy  realm !  there  sometimes  come 

On  thy  strange  wind's  munic-wings. 
Faint  echoes  of  songs  that  we  ha*  e  not  heard. 

Dim  glimpses  of  unseen  things. 

XI. 

Ethereal  spirit  of  blissful  dreams. 

Thou  art  not  the  child  of  night. 
For  thine  eyes  are  sunny  as  summer  rills. 

And  thy  form  is  girt  with  light : 
An  angel  stirring  the  sluggish  thought. 

Thou  com'st  when  darkness  lowers. 
But  thy  path  is  marked  by  a  million  beams. 

And  thy  words  are  wrought  in  flowers. 

P.  H.  H. 


THE  ROMANS  IN  GERMANY. 

History  teaches  two  great  lessons;  one  fs 
the  providence  of  God  in  the  development  and 
education  of  the  human  race,  the  other  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  as  seen  in  the  individual. 
The  moral  evil  that  has  existed  ih  tbe  woHd,  and 
that  still  continues  to  exist,  through  the  free 
agency  of  human  action,  is  among  the  dark 
things  that  perplex  the  understanding;  but  after 
all  our  speculations  on  this  subject;  this  "bnrthen 
of  the  mystery,"  that  weighs  upon  the  reasoning 
mind  and  the  devout  spirit, — we  can  only  arrive 
at  one  conclusion — it  is  "past  finding  out.*' 
Then  coiiies  the  consolation  of  Faith  : 

"  God  is  his  own  Interpreter, 
And  lie  will  make  it  plain." 

He  will  make  it  plain  in  his  own  time  and  way, 
and  we,  in  the  menu  time,  may  strengthen  our 
confidence  in  the  benevolence  and  wisdom  of  his 
government  by  a  retrospect  of  what  men  are  and 
what  they  have  been.  When  we  look  •*  far  back 
in  the  ages,**  we  find  man,  everywhere,  civilized 
as  well  as  barbarous,  warring  with  his  fellow- 
man;  tribe  against  tribe,  aud  nation  against 
nation.  In  modern  times  the  sword  is  still  the 
artiitrator  between  stales  mutually  offended,  but 
the  progress  of  humanity  mollifies  the  manifesta- 
tions of  hostility.  The  sacrifice  of  life  is  less, 
honors  accorded  to  conquerors  are  not  so  vain- 
glorious, unscrupulous  aggression  is  more  rare,—-' 
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aod  couoaeifl  of  peace  are  more  likely  to  prevail 
io  this  age  than  in  those  times  uhcn  hooty,  aod 
ransoms,  and  inrrease  of  territory,  instigated  the 
enterprises  of  the  warrior.  In  our  time  the  de- 
fence of  a  contested  right,  or  the  extinction  of  a 
positive  evil  are  the  pretences,  if  not  the  justifi- 
cation, of  a  declaration  of  war.  The  frightful 
details  of  ancient,  or  mediaeval  warfare,  do  not 
stain  the  chronicles  of  recent  encounters  between 
armies. 

War  in  every  age  brings  in  its  train,  misery, 
destruction,  death  and  sorrow ;  but  even  these  have 
their  compensations.  Uood  is  often  brought  out 
of  all  this  evil.  **  The  wrath  of  man  shall  praise 
thee  and  the  remainder  of  wrath  wilt  thou  re- 
strain,*' says  the  Psalmist,  and  the  results  of  war 
between  nations  to  ascertain  and  establish  their 
separate  and  conflicting  interests,  eminently 
prove  this  assumption. 

The  ferocity  of  Roman  aggression:  the  sweep- 
ing measures  of  the  conqueror,  sometimes  up- 
rooting the  usages  of  a  past  time,  and  giving 
law,  where  life  was  spared,  without  regard  to  the 
habits  or  feelings  of  the  conquered,  turning  free- 
dom to  bondage,  and  rending  the  tenderest  ties 
in  domestic  life,  is  an  awful  exhibition  of  the  self- 
ishness and  inhumauity  of  unrcgenerate  man. 
But  there  is  another  view  of  all  this, — the  "de- 
stroyers*" and  '*  plagues  of  men'*  have  another 
mission  besides  the  work  of  destruction,  or  the 
drawing  of  tears.  The  infliction  of  suSering  is 
an  initiatory  process;  the  final  consequence  is 
overruled  by  a  Disposer  who  sees  the  end  from 
the  beginning,  and  who,  in  his  good  pleasure, at 
length,  changes  the  subjugating  power  into  the 
civilizing,  or  the  rectifying.  Thus  was  it  with 
Romau  domination;  it  hewed  its  way  among 
Jhalf-savage  trii)es,  and  planted  the  useful  arts, 
the  language,  and  the  laws  of  Rome,  where 
nothing  in  wisdom  resemliling  them,  had  existed 
before,  and  thus  fused  together  the  mind  of  the 
eloquent  Greek  with  that  of  the  boorish  Belgian 
and  the  painted  Briton.  New  elements  of  social 
happiness,  moral  improvement,  and  intellectual 
elevation  were  introduced  into  the  life  of  western 
Europe  by  the  ambition  of  a  Roman  general, 
and  expanded  iuto  good  fruits  around  the  con- 
fines of  a  Roman  camp. 

The  frontiers  of  cultivated  Italy  invited  the 
ravages  of  northern  barbarians,  from  a  period 
not  ascertained  ;  and  after  centuries  of  conflict 
tbey  seized  upon  the  fair  territory  they  had  so 
long  coveted,  and  compelled  the  mighty  to  bear 
ihe  yoke  they  had  so  often  imposed.  Of  the 
Roman  wars  with  Germany  the  history  is  most 
interesting.  The  commencement  of  these  wars 
it  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  unrecorded  time,  but 
^^p_  _  ^r  *i.^  heroes  ou  both  sides,  who  dis* 
ij  '^Ives  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  and 


his  successor,  have  fouiNl  their  fame  in  the  narra- 
tive of  Tacitus.  The  individual  characters  of 
Arminius  and  Germanicus  redeem  the  Germaa 
and  the  Roman  warrior,  alike,  from  the  reproach 
which  pure  humanity,  of  short-sighted  views,  is 
ever  ready  to  cast  upon  *'the  warrior's  excel- 
lence." The  reader  of  Schiller  in  the  translation 
of  Coleridge  will  remember  the  admonition  of  a 
later  age  which  the  German  warrior  gives  to  his 
son: 

— **  There  exists 
A  higher  thao  the  warrior's  excellence. 
-  In  war  itself,  war  is  no  ultimate  purpose. 
The  vast  and  sudden  deeds  of  violence 
Adventures  wild,  and  wonders  of  the  niomeDt— 
These  are  not  they,  my  son,  that  generate 
The  calm,  the  blissial«  the  enduring  mighty. 

WaUenUein,    Coleridge'9  tranakUion, 

**  The  enduring  mighty*' was  an  essential  at- 
tribute of  the  German  champion  and  his  Roman 
enemy.  The  moral  beauty  which  attaches  to 
the  memory  of  both  has  disposed  the  writer  to 
present  them  to  the  popular  reader.  Contem- 
plating them,  he  may  learn  that  while  the  better 
influences  of  Christianity  never  penetrated  to 
these  valiant  hearts,  the  pure  affections  of  the  pa- 
triot and  the  family  might  animate  the  breast  of 
men  who  only  felt  the  law  of  love  after  the  dic- 
tates of  nature.  God  has  never  left  himself 
without  witness  in  the  human  heart.  In  the  most 
corrupted  countries  and  ages  there  have  ever  been 
those  whoso  goodness  and  greatness,  could  not 
be  adulterated  by  false  maxims,  selfish  passions, 
or  unworthy  motives.  Such  were  Arminius  and 
Germanicus.  Happy  are  they,  who  better  in- 
structed, manifest,  living  and  dying,  the  same 
fidelity  to  principle,  the  same  constancy,  the  same 
domestic  affections,  the  same  untiring  energy  in 
action. 

The  first  ingress  of  the  Germans  to  Italy,  re- 
lated in  history,  occurred  B.  C.  113.  A  wild 
and  unknown  tribe  crossed  the  Danube,  and 
appeared  upon  the  Alps  where  Roman  troops 
guarded  the  passes  into  Italy,  and  defeated  the 
Roman  Consul,  Papirius  Carbo,  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  present  Styria.  This  was  a  retalia- 
tory act  on  the  part  of  the  Germans.  They  first 
offered  friendly  terms  to  Carbo,  to  which  he  con- 
sented and  then  deceived  them,  for  he  provided 
them  with  false  guides,  whom  they  trusted  in 
good  faith,  and  who  of  design  led  them  astray. 
Carbo  in  the  meantime  circumventing  them  fell 
unexpectedly  upon  them  ;  he  was,  however,  se- 
verely punished,  and  took  flight  from  their  ven- 
geance. Treachery,  by  a  law  of  our  nature,  in- 
duces implacable  enmity.  From  this  breach  of 
faith  arose  a  long  course  of  provocations,  as- 
saults, and  reprisals,  between  the  German  tribes 
and  their  Southern  neighbors. 
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These  tribes,  under  many  eubdi visions,  are 
koowo  in  history  by  the  general  titles  of  Cimbri 
sod  Teatones ;  the  former  from  the  Cimbrie 
Cbenwnese,  the  peninsula  of  Juilaud,  and  the 
latter  from  the  more  extended  German  territory. 
These,  and  some  other  tribes  of  Gaul  and  Sivit- 
zeriaod,  demanded  for  themselves  a  portion  of 
Sootbem  Gaul  which  the  Romans  refused  them. 
The  Germans  resolved  to  obtain  by  fire  and 
sirord  what  they  could  not  acquire  by  treaty. 

Foar  Roman  armies  were  successively  defeat- 
ed, and  almost  annibilated,  by  theTeutones  and 
their  confederates.  The  Romans,  intent  upon 
eooq Bering  the  world,  finding  such  formidable 
adTeraaries  in  these  barbarians,  sent  against  them 
aaotber  large  army  nader  command  of  Marcus 
MaaKm  and  the  coosul  Scipio.  These  generals 
disagreed,  and  the  enemy  took  advantage  of 
their  discordant  counsels.  The  consequence  was 
an  imaiense  slaughter  of  the  Romans  and  their 
allies,  in  a  memorable  battle  between  the  hostile 
poirers.  The  Romans,  thereafter,  regarded  this 
day  of  signal  defeat  as  the  most  unlucky  in  their 
caleodar.  Tbe  enemy  did  not  prosecute  their 
ssccees  hy  entering  Italy,  but  gave  the  Romans 
time  to  recover  themselves. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  genius  of  Gains 
Marius,  a  rude,  proud  man,  but  a  valiant  war- 
rior, asserted  itself  conspicuously,  and  he  was 
coniniissiotted  to  execute  summary  vengeance 
Dpoo  these  terrific  German  foes.  This  enter- 
|»rise  ended  in  a  battle  fatal  to  the  Germans  and 
tnumpbant  to  the  Romans.  In  the  course  of 
this  war  the  barbarians  first  obtained  a  view  of 
the  fertile  plains  of  Upper  Italy.  It  was  about 
one  century  before  the  birth  of  Christ  that  the 
Cimbri,  from  the  cold  latitudes  of  Jutland,  pen- 
etrated into  the  rich  and  beautiful  country  still 
reoowaed  for  the  culture  of  its  fields,  and  the 
abaodaace  of  its  products.  They  delayed  going 
at  OBce  and  directly  to  Rome ;  the  charms  of  the 
coBQtry  enchanted  them.  Instead  of  their  rude 
camp  beneath  the  open  heavens,  they  now  ac- 
customed themselves  to  the  shelter  of  a  roof,  and 
acqaainted  themselves  with  the  arts  and  industry 
that  procure  for  man  the  comforts  of  a  home. 
The  invaders,  however,  did  not  long  enjoy  un- 
flooded  skies  and  balmy  air,  they  were  soon 
•jceted  from  this  forced  occupation.  Marius  re- 
toraed  iato  Italy  from  the  defeat  of  the  Teutones 
aod  their  allies  to  finish  the  work  so  prosperously 
adrauced.  A  very  hot  day  in  the  month  of  July 
exrermioated  sixty  thousand  of  the  enemy,  and 
made  as  many  prisoners.  Multitudes  of  women 
who  followed  their  busbauds,  witnessing  their 
fate,  cast  their  little  children  beneath  the  wagon 
wheels,  and  under  the  feet  of  the  beasts  of  bur- 
den, and  then  killed  themselves. 

Thus  was  concluded  this  severe  and  bitter 


war;  but  Providence  innicted  a  terrible  retribu- 
tion upon  the  Romans  for  their  cruelties  to  the 
foe.  The  boys  and  youths  made  priiioners  in 
these  battles  were  distributed  over  Italy  as  slaves. 
The  blood  of  their  fathers  aud  brothers  cried  to 
them  from  the  ground,  and  vengeance  festered 
in  their  hearts  until  it  broke  out  in  the  Servile 
war  under  their  ill-fated  leader,  Spartacus. 

Not  quite  fifty  years  after  this  defeat  of  the 
Germans,  the  fruitful  pastures  and  full  granaries 
of  Italy  tempted  the  same  race  to  advance  once 
more  into  that  country,  but  Caesar  was  then  at 
the  head  of  the  legious  in  Gaul,  and  profited  of 
his  position  to  arrest  their  designs  and  turn  them 
to  his  own  advantage.  He  not  only  frustrated 
their  plans  but  drew  them  to  his  service.  They 
were  ever  ready  to  go  forth  for  booty  and  for  the 
love  of  war.  Many  joined  the  legions,  and  at 
the  battle  of  Pbarsalia,  where  Pompey  fied,  they 
afforded  Caesar  important  aids.  Germans  were 
ever  after  employed,  to  some  extent,  iu  the  Ro- 
man armies.  Their  partially  subjugated  country 
was  held  precariously  by  the  Romans  after  the 
death  of  Caesar,  aud  the  emperor  Augustus  and 
his  successors  proved  to  be  less  merciful  masters 
than  the  great  Julius.  German  soldiers  aud 
German  slaves  were  in  request  under  the  Em- 
pire, and  the  barbarous  tribes,  still  tenacious  of 
their  liberties,  often  resisted  the  Roman  mandate 
and  the  Roman  sword.  Drusus,  the  son  of  the 
empress  Livia,  was  commissioned  by  his  step- 
father, Augustus,  to  euforce  the  imperial  will 
upon  these  refractory  subjects.  B.  C.  9-J2;  and 
after  the  accidental  death  of  Drusus,  his  brother 
Tiberius  was  employed  in  the  same  serviiSey 
A.  D.  3. 

The  Roman  policy  was  never  so  blind  as  to 
disregard  conciliation  in  aid  of  force.  Friend- 
ship and  Indulgence  iu  some  instances,  relieved 
the  bitterness  of  subjection,  and  the  internal  or> 
ganization  of  a  conquered  province  so  much  im- 
provecl  the  condition  of  the  provincials  that  they 
felt  and  acknowledged  the  benefits  thus  derived. 
Not  so  the  German  tribes,  they  could  not  wil- 
lingly and  tamely  merge  their  identity  in  new  and 
foreign  relations.  Their  courage  never  slept; 
they  always  brooded  over  their  own  emancipa- 
tion. Though  the  Roman  civilization  had  some 
attractions  for  the  German  mind,  they  still  held 
to  their  own  independence  as  their  best  posses- 
sion. Nothing  had  power  to  extinguish  in  them 
this  natioual  spirit. 

A  multitude  of  German  youths,  were  led  by 
divers  causes  at  diHerent  times  to  Rome;  some 
in  military  service,  some  as  hostages,  and  soma 
as  deputies,  and  all  \^  ith  a  view  to  win  their  affec- 
tions, aud  assimilate  them  to  the  Roman  charac- 
ter. But  in  the  metropolis  ot  the  world  they  be- 
held uo  genuine  liberty ;  uo  liberty  of  action,  nor 
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liberty  of  speech.  Slavery  of  the  mind  prevailed 
everywhere.  Meanness  Uy  the  side  of  arrogance, 
dissipation,  idleness,  flattery,  duplicity  ;  selfish- 
ness leagued  >vi(h  selQshness,  entered  into  all 
the  commerce  of  life.  The  moral  character  of 
this  mistress  of  the  world,  the  ''queen  of  na- 
tions,** is  described  justly  by  St.  Paul  in  the  firat 
chapter  of  his  epistle  to  the  Roman  Christians — 
'^as  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their 
knowledge,  God  gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate 
mind*' — *' being  filled  with  all  unrighteouaneM.** 
Such  a  people  are  not  formed  for  any  dominion 
but  the  transient  ascendancy  of  physical  force. 
To  be  ruled  by  such  masters  implies  the  lowest 
moral  power  in  the  oppressed  party.  To  the 
German  residents  in  Rome  subjection  to  Roman 
masters  seemed  of  all  things  most  disgraceful. 
When  these  young  men  became  acquainted  with 
the  military  discipline  of  the  Romans,  when  they 
learned  their  better  policy,  and  their  craftiness, 
ivtthal;  which  last  they  saw  employed  in  the  op- 
pression of  their  country,  they  determined  to 
apply  their  knowledge  to  its  redemption,  await- 
ing calmly  but  resolutely  fit  occasion. 

Notwithstanding  the  evils  of  Roman  domina- 
tion the  Germans  were  in  some  respects  improved 
by  its  inQuence.  Intercourse  with  the  strangers 
softened  their  manners.  Markets  were  estab- 
lished about  the  Roman  camps ;  the  commodt* 
ties  of  Italy  displaced  the  coarse  provisions  of 
the  German  food  and  apparel,  and  the  natives 
began  to  purchase  and  barter.  Even  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  says  a  Romau  writer,  appeared  to 
be  more  gentle  and  mild,  for  the  forests  were  clear- 
ed, and  bridges  and  dykes  were  built  across  tlie 
Dfeorasses.  The  Romans  had  done  this,  and  their 
laws  and  refinements  began  to  take  effect.  In 
the  midst  of  ancient  oaks  might  be  seen  the  legal 
institutions  and  peaceable  functionaries  of  Roman 
appointment,  while  three  legions  kept  guard  in 
the  neighboring  camps  and  forts.  The  games 
and  feats  of  the  Romans  also  made  familiar  to 


the  Teutonic  people,  harmonised  the  feelings  of 
the  different  natives  of  Germany  and  Italy.  A 
wise  and  benevolent  governor,  Sentius  Saturn- 
inns,  contributed  much  to  these  improvements, 
but  his  successor.  Varus,  a  weak  and  selfish  man, 
without  personal  dignity,  soon  lost  the  authority 
exercised  by  Sentius.  Ail  judicial  proceedings 
were  carried  on  in  the  Latin  language,  and  the 
very  presence  of  the  Romans  was  the  utterance 
of  a  strange  tongue.  Modern  Germans  in  the 
very  heart  of  our  population  cling  pertinaciously 
to  their  own  language ; — it  is  the  proper  organ  of 
their  peculiar  ideas  and  habits; — ^to  banish  it 
from  their  daily  life  would  be  to  deprive  them- 
selves and  their  children  of  an  endeared  heredi- 
tary possession ;  they  only  accept  the  language 
of  an  aitoptad  conotry  through  a  necessity  above 


the  will  and  imposition  of  magisterial  power. 
The  Germans  dwelling  in  their  own  Father-land 
revolted  with  consummate  disgust  against  the 
dialect  of  conquerors;  the  sad  proof  of  their 
own  subjection.  They  were  likewise  filled  with 
inward  rage  at  the  view  of  the  lictor*s  rods,  the 
fasces  of  the  Roman  governor — attributes  of  his 
I  power,  awarding  corporal  punishment  or  death 
at  his  pleasure.  Nothing  was  more  degrading 
to  the  free  German  mind  than  corporal  punish- 
ment ',  the  disgrace  of  the  most  abject  slavery. 
The  power  of  punishment  they  did  not  even 
allow  to  their  own  princes,  but  conceded  it  to  the 
divinity  himself,  who  alone  proclaimed  the  sea- 
tence  through  the  voice  of  his  priests. 

Their  wrath,  however,  durst  not  give  itself  ut- 
terance, nor  did  they  combine  for  their  own  delive- 
rance till  one  great  spirit  drew  the  disaffected  to 
himself,  and  called  into  action  those  dormant  en- 
ergies that  only  watted  for  a  leader  to  rend  their 
foreign  chains  as  Samson  rent  and  cast  off  the 
green  withs  of  his  enemies.  The  Cherusci  were 
a  tiibe  that  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Weser. 
Their  prince  was  Segimer,  and  his  son  was  Armin- 
ius,  in  modern  times  called  Hermann.  This  name, 
now,  has  been  endeared  to  the  Teutouic  race  for 
nearly  two  thousand  years ;  the  son  of  the  prince 
and  the  peasant  bears  it  alike,  in  comoiemo- 
ration  of  a  man  whose  mighty  will  and  glorious 
deeds  rescued  their  ancestors  from  degradation ; 
from  submission  to  a  power  that  aimed  to  blend 
the  name  and  nature  of  the  German  with  the 
speech  and  the  character  of  the  Roman. 

Arminius  was  one  of  those  youths  sent  to 
Rome  to  imbibe,  if  he  might,  the  elements  of  the 
Roman  civilization,  and  to  learn  the  military  dis- 
cipline. In  Rome  he  acquired  the  dignity  of  a 
Roman  citizen  and  knight,  and  he  returned  to 
his  country  well-instructed  and  practised  in  all 
the  arts  of  war  and  peace.  But  his  heart  was 
whole ;  he  never  went  over  to  the  enemy.  In 
the  policy  and  manners  of  the  Romans  he  ooly 
saw  the  ruin  of  his  countrymen.  No  arts  nor 
luxury  could  compensate  them  for  loss  of  the  na- 
tional spirit ;  the  independence  of  their  national 
ezistence*  To  avert  such  a  consummation  bo- 
came  the  business  of  his  life,  and  conferring  with 
the  noblest  among  the  subject  tribes  he  inspired 
their  courage,  and  prepared  them  to  aim  a  final 
blow  at  their  foreign  masters.  In  order  to  affect 
their  design  they  enticed  Varus  and  his  army  fur- 
ther from  the  Rhine  to  the  Teutobarger  forest, 
not  far  from  the  Weser,  that  a  rebellion  which  bad 
broken  out  there  might  be  quelled.  Varus,  ill- 
informed  of  the  perils  of  this  expedition,  acceded 
unwittingly  to  their  purpose. 

The  Roman  governor  might  have  escaped 
his  fate  had  he  listened  to  Segestes,  likewise  a 
prince  of  the  Cherusci,  who  warned  him  against 
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ArmiQiiM.  Vara*,  blind  to  the  abyss  which  yawned 
beneath  his  feet,  refased  the  coansel  of  Segestes, 
trusting  io  the  profesaioDS  of  Anninius  and  bis 
confederates,  that  they  woald  take  the  part  of 
the  Romans  against  the  reyolcers.  The  Roman 
forces  were  misguided  in  the  midst  of  the  Teuto- 
boi^er  forest,  and  there  the  auxiliaries  they  had  de- 
pended on  were  suddenly  joined  by  numbers  who 
fell  upon  them.  Varus  in  this  unexpected  crisis, 
Mon  foond  that  all  was  lost,  and  after  the  Roman 
fasbioo,  in  the  moment  of  despair,  cast  himself 
upon  his  own  sword.  Many  of  the  leaders  fol- 
lowed his  example,  whilst  the  whole  army  was 
efchermade  prisoners  or  killed;  very  few  es- 
caping. 

Taeitns,  not  without  plausibility,  calls  Armin- 
ini  io  this  transaction  an  **  incendiary.*'  Thus 
Wis  annihilated  an  army  of  40,000  men,  Romans 
sod  auxiliaries.  This  was  the  day  of  retribution 
from  an  oppressed,  freedom-loving,  but  still  say- 
Bj^e  people.  The  victorious  Germans  offered  up 
the  most  distinguished  of  their  prisoners  upon 
the  altara  of  their  gods;  others  who  retained  their 
lives  were  consigned  to  menial  services.  Some 
of  fatgh  rank,  who  in  Rome  were  eligH)te  to  the 
Seaate,  tbmt  venerable  patrician  body,  concluded 
tkeir  miserable  lives  as  the  herdsmen  of  German 
flocks,  or  as  the  porters  of  German  gates.  Did 
tbey  never  remember  in  the  weary  days  of  their 
captivity  the  atrcN:ities  of  the  Roman  slavery  as 
it  had  for  ages  been  Buffered  in  Italy  ? 

This  great  victory  of  the  Teutoburger  forest  is 
regarded  by  the  German  people  as  the  establish- 
ment of  their  freedom,  and  the  nationality  pre- 
senred  intact  from  that  day  to  this.  '« We,  the 
detceadaBts  of  the  brave  men  who  achieved  this 
deliveranca,'^  says  the  unanimous  voice  of  Germa- 
ny, *«ars  indebted  to  it  for  the  unmixed  German 
blood  that  flows  in  our  veins,  and  for  the  pure 
Oermaa  sounds  pronounced  by  our  tongue.*' 
Intelligettce  of  this  victory  produced  universal 
alarm  and  mourning  in  Rome,  while  the  Ger- 
anas  were  full  of  rejoicing,  and  storming  the 
forts  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhine,  they  soon 
clesfsd  the  whole  eonntry  of  the  Romans.  The 
Emperor  Aagostns  was  beside  himself,  and  fre- 
qsently  exclaimed :  **  Oh  Varus,  Varus,  restore 
me  my  legions !"  For  some  months  he  allowed 
Iku  beard  to  grow,  the  guards  of  the  city  were 
doubled  that  no  rioi  might  occur,  the  Germans 
were  despatched  from  Rome  as  men  hateful  and 
daagerotts  to  the  State,  and  even  the  German 
tHMly-guard  of  the  Emperor  was  conveyed  to 
distant  islands. 

Tiberias,  the  adopted  son  of  Augustus,  was 
KBt  with  a  rapidly-collected  army  to  the  Rhine 
to  meet  the  expected  ineoraions  of  the  enemy, 
bat,  lo  bis  astonishment  he  found  every  thing 
V>iet.    The  GflrmaiM  ware  not  iatent  upon  eon* 


quest,  they  only  wished  to  secure  their  freedom ; 
such  was  the  nature  of  their  alliance,  and  after 
danger  was  removed  each  returned  io  his  home. 
When  Tiberius  succeeded  to  the  empire  he  en- 
trusted the  command  in  Germany  to  the  son  of 
his  brother  Drusus,  thence  called  Germanicu*. 
Germ  aniens  was  the  idol  of  the  Roman  people* 
as  his  deceased  father  had  been.  His  beautifnl 
person,  his  gracious  manners,  his  admirable 
mind,  his  ardent  love  of  Rome,  and  hia  spotleaa 
moral  nature  drew  to  him  *^  golden  opiaiona" 
from  all  conditions  of  men. 

**  To  see  him  was  to  love  him,  to  name  him  was  to  praise.** 

The  antagonism  of  such  men  aa  Arminina  mod 
Germanicus  gives  dignity  to  history ; — it  Infasoa 
a  moral  element  into  the  inferior  attribute  of  phy- 
sical force.  We  wish  that  such  noble  beings  had 
had  another  field  for  the  expression  of  their  gen* 
erotts  sentiment;  but  vrhen  the  world  is  not  pre- 
pared for  the  services  of  peace,  he  who  carries  a 
magnanimouB  soul  into  the  strife  of  nations,  ex- 
hibits to  his  followers,  his  foea,  and  mankind,  that 
exalted  character  that  is  conspicuously  the  gloryi 
and  the  sanctification  of  peace.  It  is  melancholy 
to  read  the  exploits  of  Germanicus,  that  he,  to 
vindicate  and  retrieve  the  Roman  power,  alwnUI 
ravage  a  country  for  fifty  miles  round  a  German 
temple,  and  that  neither  yonth  nor  age,  feminine 
weakness,  nor  infant  innocence,  were  spsreil  by 
him.  He  thus  struck  terror  Into  th«  Omrmao 
tribes  in  the  year  of  Christ  14. 

The  next  year  Arminins  was  prepared  to  en* 
counter  the  Roman  arms.  Segestes  bnted  by 
his  tribe  and  besieged  in  his  own  quarters,  called 
upon  him,  Germanicus,  for  assistance,  which  wai 
readily  accorded.  A  domestic  motive  exaapem- 
ted  the  hatred  of  Segestes  and  Armlnius.  The 
latter  loved  Thnsnelda,  the  third  daughterof  Se^ 
gestes.  This  German  maiden  was  animated  by 
the  heroic  spirit  of  her  country-women.  She 
loved  the  cause  of  her  country  In  despite  ef  her 
father's  adherence  to  Rome,  and  she  loved  witll 
a  profounder  sentiment  the  hero  who  defended 
that  cause.  Segestes  refused  her  to  the  suit  of 
Arminius,  but  the  lover,  not  so  repulsed,  seized 
his  mistress,  all  willing,  and  bore  her  from  the 
paternal  dwelling  to  his  own.  Her  father,  hoW" 
ever,  recaptured  her,  and  brought  her  back  to  hie 
own  abode.  Here  he  was  besieged  by  Armintue 
in  order  to  recover  his  wife.  Germanicus  at  thie 
time  dispersed  the  besiegers,  while  he  made  pri* 
soner  of  Thusuelda,  and  afterwards  sent  the  un-* 
happy  woman  to  Rome.  Thuanelda,  less  the 
daughter  of  Segestes  than  the  wife  of  Arminins, 
bore  her  haid  fate  with  more  tban  Roman  fer^ 

titude. 

Segestes,  knowing  well  the  condition  ef  a  Re« 
OMW  eapti  ve,  pleaded  for  tlM  aitigetiott  of  her  lot  ill 
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terms  appealiag  with  dignity  to  Roman  generosity, 
••  That  my  daughter  is  your  prisoner,"  said  be  with 
firmness  to  Germanicus,  **I  own,  in  your  own 
breast  it  lies  whether  yon  treat  her  as  the  wife  of 
Arminius  or  the  daughter  of  Segestes."  It  may 
be  hoped  that  the  humaner  suggestion  took  effect 
in  the  mind  of  the  conqueror.  The  unfortunate 
lady  heard  this  speech  without  visible  emotion. 
She  stood  with  other  female  captives  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  victorious  Germanicus,  of  her  father, 
who  had  in  fact  brought  this  fate  upon  her, 
and  other  witness  deeply  concerned  for  her,  but 
had  she  armed  herself  to  bear,  that  no  tear 


so 


fell  from  her  eyes,  nor  one  supplicating  word  from 
her  lips.  She  heard  her  doom  with  hands 
meekly  clasped  upon  her  bosom,  and  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  ground,  and  was  soon  after  con- 
veyed to  Ravenna,  where,  says  the  historian, 
she  gave  birth  to  a  son,  and  though  she  wore  out 
life  as  an  exile,  never  forgot  her  husbandi  nor  her 
rank  as  his  wife. 

Segestes  defended  the  part  he  had  ukenupon 
principles  that  vindicated  his  integrity  if  not  his 
wisdom.  **  I  have,"  he  thus  spoke,  *'  approved 
my  faith  and  adherence  to  the  Roman  people 
because  I  believed  their  purposes  must  conduce 
alike  to  the  benefit  of  the  Romans  and  of  the 
Germans.  I  prefer  peace  rather  than  war,  adhe- 
i«nce  to  old  engagements  rather  than  the  breach 
of  them,  tranquillity  to  turmoil.  I  have  had  no 
view  to  interest  or  reward,  but  would  defend  my- 
self from  the  imputation  of  perfidy  to  the  Roman 
State,  of  which  I  was  made  a  citizen  by  Augus- 
tus, emperor.  For  the  German  nation  I  would 
entreat  the  forbearance  of  the  Roman  power,  as 
I  would  ask  protection  for  my  sou  and  my 
daughter,  now  prisoners  of  the  Roman."  We 
can  easily  conceive  of  convictions  in  the  partially 
civilized  favorable  to  the  submissions  which  ob- 
tain in  exchange  for  a  wild  independence,  the  in- 
numerable beneGts  of  civic  order,  rational  juris- 
prudence, and  the  results  of  the  useful  arts. 
Segestes,  doubtless,  hoped  for  the  good  divested 
of  the  evil,  which  Roman  civilization  might  be- 
stow, and  which,  in  the  end,  it  did  bestow,  upon 
the  Teutonic  tribes. 

Arminius  abhorred  these  concessions  to  Roman 
encroachments;  he  called  upon  his  countrymen, 
far  and  wide,  to  expel  the  intruders  and  avenge 
the  sufferings  of  their  friends,  wives,  and  children 
in  bondage.  **  Let  Segestes,"  be  cried,  *  live,  if 
he  so  will,  upon  the  favor  of  our  enemies,  but  Ger- 
mans will  never  forgive  him,  or  forget  that  they 
have  seen  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe  the  Ro- 
man fasces  and  the  Roman  toga.  If,  therefore, 
my  countrymen,  your  father-land  and  families, 
and  our  aucient  German  manners  are  dearer  to 
you  than  alien  rulers  and  their  followers,  then  join 
Arminius,  and  ho  will  lead  you  to  freedom  and 


glory,  rather  than  obey  Segestes,  who  will  only 
conduct  you  to  disgrace  and  slavery.  Let  us 
cast  off  contributions  and  executions;  let  us  as- 
sert our  ancient  liberties  in  spite  of  tyrants  and 
new  colonies!'' . 

This  exhortation  of  Arminius  prevailed,  and 
the  Germans  flocked  to  his  standard.  German- 
icus who  had  retired  with  his  legions  to  the  Rhine, 
resolved  to  prepare  himself  for  the  encounter  thus 
threatened,  but  first,  in  pious  reverence  for  those 
Romans  who  had  fallen  in  the  Teutoburger 
forest,  repaired  thither  that  he  might  consign  their 
remains  Vith  funeral  rites  to  hallowed  graves. 
A  few  fugitives  from  that  fatal  battle-ground  had 
related  the  sad  tale  of  their  fearful  overthrow, 
and  aroused  at  once  the  tender  and  the  vindic- 
tive feelings  of  the  Roman  heart.  To  pay  the 
last  sad  duties  to  the  fallen,  alone  remained  to 
their  afflicted  countrymen, 

"  Such  honors  Ilion  to  her  hero  paid. 

And  peaceful  slept  the  migtity  Hector^a  shade.'* 

A  similar  religion  commanded  from  the  Rovtan 
a  similar  homage  to  the  Roman  dead.  Tacitus 
gives  a  touching  narrative  of  this  melancholy 
service.  **  Germanicus  and  the  whole  army  were 
moved  with  pity,  some  for  the  fate  of  their  friends, 
others  for  that  of  their  relatives,  thus  tragically 
cut  off.  They  were  struck  with  the  doleful  casual- 
ties of  war  and  the  sad  lot  of  humanity."  Funeral 
solemnities  alone  could  express  their  sorrow  and 
compassion.  The  gloomy  forest  had  been  explo- 
red, the  deceitful  morasses  had  been  bridged  over, 
through  the  forecast  of  Germanicus,  ere  the  army 
entered  upon  the  dismal  solitude.  **  There  they 
beheld  the  camp  of  Varus,  and  spaces  marked  for 
the  Eagles,  three  in  number  indicating  the  num- 
ber of  the  legions.  Further  on  might  be  seen 
the  entrenchment,  and  the  ditch  almost  choked 
up.  In  the  open  space  lay  the  bones  of  slain 
men  all  bleached  and  bare ;  some  separate  and 
some  in  heaps,  just  as  they  had  happened  to  fall, 
arrested  in  flight,  or  resisting  uutn  death.  Here 
were  scattered  limbs  of  horses,  the  broken  jave- 
lins and  skulls  of  the  dead  intermingled.  In  the 
adjacent  groves  were  the  savage  altars  upon 
which  the  barbarians  bad  made  a  horrible  immo- 
lation of  the  Tribunes  and  the  Centurions. 
Some  who  had  survived  the  slaughter,  related 
other  sad  particulars,  thus,  *  Here  the  command- 
ers of  the  Legions  were  slain  :  There  we  lost 
the  Eagles:  Here  Varus  had  his  first  wound; 
there  he  gave  himself  another  and  perished  by  hia 
own  unhappy  hand.  In  that  place  stood  the 
tribunal  whence  Arminius  harangued :  in  this 
quarter  for  the  execution  of  his  captives  he 
erected  so  many  gibbets,  and  there  he  insulted 
the  Ensigns  and  the  Eagles.' "  This  description 
more  highly  exasperated  the  indignation  of  the 
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eoemy  agatost  the  GermaDS.     Bnt  their  height- 
ened refleotmeats  soon  gave  way  to  a  tenderer 
MBtiment.     The   boDes  of  the   three   Legioos 
were  reTerently  collected,  though  no  man  knew 
whether  he  gathered  the  remains  of  a  stranger 
or  those  of  a  kinsman.     But  all  considered  the 
whole  as  their  relations;  all  worthy  of  the  pious 
office  which  they  believed  so  acceptable  to  the 
departed.     Germanicus  was  a  partner  in  the  grief 
of  the  living,  and  upon  the  mound  that  was  to 
cover  the  dead  laid  the  first  sod.     This  religious 
act.  characteristic  alike  of  the  faith  and  the  af- 
fecUons  of  ibe  Romans,  was  celebrated  six  years 
after  the  destruction  of  Varus  and  his  followers. 
The  campaigns  of  Germanicus,  subsequent  to 
this  time,  though  exhibiting  alternate  victories 
between  the  Barbarians,  so  called,  and  their  in- 
vaders, resulted  in  the  retreat  of  the  Romans  to 
the  Rhine  or  the  Danube,  A.  D.  16,  leaving  the 
Docoatesled    occupation    of  the  country  to  the 
natives.    The  Weser  never  again  beheld  a  Ro- 
man army.     The  genius  and  indomitable  energy 
of  Anniniua  give  an  indescribable  grandeur  to 
this  loDg  struggle.     We  know  no  subject  more 
dramatic  than  the  life  of  this  hero,  brief,  glorious 
though  sorrowful,  and   full  of  consequences  be- 
yond the  duration  of  twenty  centuries.     There 
remain  few  notices  of  his  subsequent  career. 
Tacitos  relates  that  he  was  accused  of  inordinate 
ambition,  and   that  "  he  fell  by  the  treachery  of 
hi«  own  kindred"  while  in  the  full  vigor  of  his 
commanding  mind.     Prevailing  against  the  Ro- 
maa  power  not  in  its  rising  or  sinking,  but  at  the 
▼ery  height  of  its  extent  and  eminence,  he  must 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the   most  extraordinary 
men  of  any  age  or  country.     The  Roman  histo- 
rian, and  his  sound  wisdom  celebrates  thus  the 
Deliverer  of  Germany.     Declaring  that  such  be 
was,  he  proceeds  to  say,  "He  assailed  the  Roman 
power  not  like  other  Kings  and  Leaders,  in  its 
first  elements,  but  in  its  pride  and  elevation.     In 
battle  not  always  the  victor,  but  as  the  emanci- 
pator of  Germans   always  unconquered.     He 
K'-ed  thirty-seven  years,  twelve  he  commanded. 
Among  those  barbarous  nations  his  roemorv  is 

*tfl         ft 

Kill  celebrated  in  their  songs,  though  his  name  is 
not  found  in  the  annals  of  the  Greeks,  for  they 
admire  only  their  own  exploits  and  renown,  nor 
«ven  among  the  Romans  does  this  great  Captain 
bear  much  distinction,  while  overlooking  instan- 
ces of  modem  prowess  and  glory,  we  (A.  D. 
1351,)  only  delight  to  magnify  men  and  feats  of 
old. 


It  was  most  desirable  and  natural  that  the  Ger- 
man tribes  should  retain  their  independence;  and 
tbroogh  the  exertion  of  strong  affections,  strong 
will,  and  nnited  purpose,  they  did  so.  But  in 
tbeir  turn  destined  to  become  conquerors — and 


planters  of  nattona,  it  was  a  great  felicity  to 
them  and  to  mankind  io  the  end  that  the  ferocity 
of  their  primeval  ideas  and  manners  ahoold  ba 
i  disciplined  and  humanised  by  to flaenee  erf  princi- 
ples to  them  new,  and  manners  derived  from  a  peo- 
ple more  advanced  io  knowledge  and  social  order. 
We  have  seen  that  one  of  their  princes,  8e* 
gestea,  believed  in  the  beneficent  effects  of  the 
Roman  rale  in  Germany.  Multitudes  of  those 
who  defied  this  role  imbibed  its  better  spirit  and 
transmitted  to  their  children  the  gentler  mannon 
and  the  wiser  institutiona  of  the  Italian  foe. 

The  Romans,  expelled  from  the  heart  of  Ger- 
many, fortified  the  frontiers  against  the  excursions 
of  the  tribes.     A  modern  historian  of  Germany 
asserts  that  *'the  proximity  of  the  Roma  no  on 
the  Rkine,  the  Daanbe,  and  the  Neekar,  by  de- 
grees effected  alterations  in  the  manners  of  the 
Germans.     They  became  acquainted  with  new 
things,  good  and  bad.     Money  and  many  luxu- 
ries thus  came  into  use  among  them.     The  Ro- 
mans planted  the  vine  on  the  Rhine,  and  con> 
structed   roads,   cities,  manufactories,  theatres, 
fortresses,  temples  and  altars ;  Roman  merchants 
brought  their  wares  into  Germany,  and  conveyed 
thence  amber,  feathers,  furs,  slaves,  and  the  very 
hair  of  the  Germans,  for  it  was  a  fashion  in  Rome 
to  wear  light  flaxen  wigs  instead  of  natural  hair. 
Of  the  cities  built  there  by  the  Romans  many  yet 
remain,  Salzburg,  Ratisbon,   Augsburg,  Stras- 
burg,  Baden,  Spires,  Worms,  Mentz,  Treves, 
Cologne,  Bonn,  &c.*' 

It  should  be  remembered  that  with  these  cities 
were  founded  among  rude  tribes,  municipal  rule, 
new  arts  and  trades,  an  improved  architecture, 
and  all  the  decencies  that  are  connected  with 
civic  order.  The  effects  of  industry,  the  com- 
forts thence  arising,  the  developement  of  mind, 
so  fostered,  were  gradually  transfused  into  the 
whole  life  of  the  contiguous  countries. 

One  other  alteration  in  the  political  system  of  the 
Germans  arose  out  of  their  acquaintance  with  the 
Roman  policy.  The  Roman  Empire  was  avast 
combination  of  forces;  it  existed  by  union.  The 
Germans  were  disintegrated  tribes,  and  they 
learned  from  their  enemies  the  benefits  of  aggre- 
gated action.  In  consequence  of  this  wise  exam- 
ple the  heads  of  the  tribes  agreed  upon  confedera- 
tions, which,  at  length,  were  known  under  four, 
principally;  the  Alemanni,  the  Franks,  the  Saxons, 
and  the  Goths.  These  German  nations,  we  all 
know,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  became  the 
founders  of  new  states  in  Western  Europe.  They 
inherited  in  France,  Spain  and  Britain  what  the 
Romans  had  done  for  civilization  in  those  coun- 
tries, and  they  brought  into  each  elements  of  char- 
acter, since  variously  modified  by  local  causes, 
which,  in  their  transmission,  form  the  distinctive 
elementfrof  the  national  manners  and  inatitutious  in 
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«a«h.  The  Saxon  onlnre,  in  the  ramd,  habits 
filid  lapguage  of  Eogland  aod  the  United  Statee 
la  the  very  nature  that  informed  the  firm,  reeieting, 
jet  aneeeptible,  and  improveable  mind  of  Grer- 
nany  in  the  age  of  Arrainius  and  Germanicne. 
It  waa  our  porpoee  to  have  added  to  the  repre- 
•entation  of  Armioiue  some  further  details  of  the 
life  and  death  of  German icus*  but  our  limits  for* 
hid.  The  Roman  and  the  Grermau  hero,  in  their 
fate  and  character,  exhibit  many  points  of  re- 
semblance. Both  loved  their  country  with  in- 
tense passion,  both  served,  each  bis  own,  with 
•unwearied  energy ;  each  drew  to  himself  the  en- 
thusiastic devotion  of  his  countrymen,  each  loved 
in  purity  and  exquisite  tenderness  the  wife  of  his 
choice,  and  both  perished  in  the  bloom  of  life 
thfough  the  envy  and  malice  of  the  murderer, 


*^  lovely  to  the  last, 

Extinguished,  not  decayed.** 


CHRISTMAS  VERSES. 

BT  SUSAN  ARCHCR  TAULET. 

On  the  frosty  morning  air 

The  belln  begin  to  chime, 
And  they  gaily  ring  a  welcommg 

To  the  merry  Christmas-tinie. 
Aloud  they  shout  in  a  frantic  routF— 

A  wild  and  joyous  din, 
While  the  wind  and  the  tempest  reign  without, 

And  happiness  reigns  within. 

The  hearth  is  warm  and  bright 

Where  the  Christmas-board  is  spread. 
And  youth  and  childhood  gather  there 

With  the  bowed  and  boary  head. 
But  pause  awhile  in  the  festive  cheer,— 

Be  stilled  the  laugh  and  song, 
And  let  a  brimming  cup  be  poured. 
As  we  gather  round  the  festal  board  :— 
A  health  to  the  old  familiar  Year 

That  hath  been  with  us  so  long ! 
The  grey  Old  Year  that  ie  so  dear, 

Having  been  with  us  ao  long. 

Ah,  he  hath  given  us  many  a  hope — 

Sweet  blossoms  of  the  Spring,^ 
And  many  a  joy  around  us  shed 
Of  Summer  promise,  perfected 

In  the  Autunm's  ripening; 
And  if  perchance,  a  saddened  brow 

A  saddened  thought  express. 
Why  fill  the  goblet  to  the  brim 

And  pledge  a  kindly  health  to  him; 
For  a  blighted  bud  or  a  withered  ieai^ 

We  love  him  not  the  less. 
And  bis  hnth  been  a  kindly  reign, 

And  his  a  bounteous  hand, 
Who  peace  and  plenty,  ease  and  health, 

Hath  brourht  to  all  the  land. 
Then  croim  him  with  the  ivy  wreath— 


With  rareat  laisletoe ; 
A  health  to  thee,  a  pledge  to  thee ! 

Old  Year,  ere  thou  dost  go ;  1 
And  a  blessing  on  thy  hoary  head 

That  thou  hast  loved  us  so  1 

We  bless  the  Chriatmas^dme , 

For  a  holy  time  it  is ; 
A  mingling  of  the  New  Year  hopes 

With  the  Old  Year  memories. 
A  holy  time  it  ie, 

Aa  when  in  speechieas  awe 
Upon  Judea's  land  afar 
The  dawning  of  its  wondrous  star 

The  Persian  Magi  saw. 
When  the  Delphic  rites  were  stayed. 

And  the  Oracles  were  stslled ; 
Aod  faintly  through  the  Sibyrs  cave, 
And  over  Jordan's  rushing  wave. 

Mysterious  murmurs  thrilled. 
When  angel  voices,  heard  on  high, 

Bade  strife  and  clamor  cease, 
And  old  Etrurian  Janua'  ahrina 
Waa  cloaed  before*  the  reign  divine 

Oi  him — the  Prince  of  Peai;e. 
And  the  monkish  legends  say, 

That  when  its  dawning  smiles 
A  beauteoQS  dove  with  snowy  wing, 
Doth  peace  to  man  and  pardon  bring. 

And  the  martyiHsainu  together  praj 
In  the  old  Cathedral  aisles. 
And  the  tale  may  well  be  true. 

Since  in  the  homes  of  men 
A  deeper  love,  and  a  purer  joy. 

Fill  every  bosom  then. 
Let  us  draw  with  happy  hearts 

Round  the  Yule- fire's  ruddy  blaze, 
With  a  pleasant  song,  or  a  legend  strange 

Of  the  olden  Christmas  days— 
Let  the  song  and  dance  go  on 

As  the  golden  hours  chime. 
And  oft  in  the  New-Year's  flowery  track. 
May  we  turn  with  grateful  spirits  back 

To  the  Old  Year's  Christmas-time ! 


A  HUNTING  ARTICLE.' 

A  book  about  hunting,  is  a  book  that  every 
body  likes  to  read.  The  class  of  professed  hun- 
ters is,  with  us,  a  very  small  one,  but  some  know- 
ledge of  sport  aod  a  good  degree  of  relish  for  it, 
belongs  to  almost  every  man  in  the  land.  Every 
American  boy  learns  to  shoot,  as  he  learns  to  ride 
or  swim,  and  the  nature  of  our  country  is  such, 
that  every  one  has  the  opportunity  of  indulging 
to  some  extent  in  this  pastime.  Our  hunting  isi 
however,  of  a  very  simple  and  inexpensive  char- 
acter— we  have  nothing  to  remind  us  of  Virgil's 

Retin  rarOf  pla^4h,  lato  venabula  ftrro 
MatM^lique  ruunt  eqmiUtMt  et  odora  C€umm  tii, 

•  Five  Ykars  or  a  Hunter's  Life,  In  the  Interior  of 
Seulh  Africa.  Bf  lUmaleyn  Gordon  Cumming,  E*^- 
Sew  York :  Uaiper  &  Brothers.    82  Cliff  street.     1^' 
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nor  yet  of  that  exeew  whkh  Soniervllk,  (though 

with  rMpecC)  censures — 

—**  that  noneroufl  pack,  thAt  crowd  of  State, 
With  which  the  vain  profufiioii  of  the  ffreat, 
Covers  the  iavm,  and  shakefl  the  trembling  copse.'* 

In  the  oldeo  time,  fox-hunting,  in  Eastera  Vir- 
gisia,  was  an  affair  of  considerable  preparation, 
some  pomp,  and  great  jollification;  but  it  seems 
to  have  waned  away,  sympathetically  with  horse 
racing.  In  Western  Virginia,  and  in  the  Valley, 
fox-bonting  never  was  in  vogue.  To  follow  on 
horseback,  the  lead  of  a  red  fox  over  the  river 
clifl«  aad  limestone  hills  of  Central  Virginia,  is  a 
simple  impossibility ;  and  the  best  pack  in  merry 
England,  could  not  mn  into  one  out  of  five  that 
tbey  would  start. 

The  two  best  forms  of  sport  with  us,  are  deer- 
banting  and  partridge -shooting,  to  say  nothing 
of  wild-fowl-shooting,  which  of  course  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  tide  water  region.  Deer  are  found  in 
lowland  Virginia,  but  their  proper  home  is  in  the 
mountains  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Deer  hunt- 
ing 18  either  by  driving  or  still-hunting,  as  it  is 
termed— that  is,  without  dogs.  Each  mode  has 
ita  charms.  Nothing  can  be  more  exhilarating 
than  the  early  start  of  a  driving  party  on  a  clear 
frotty  meraing,  for  the  hunting  ground  where  the 
stands  are  to  be  occupied.  The  impatience  of 
the  boms,  the  clamour  of  the  hounds,  the  free, 
bold  and  sharp,  yet  good-humored  and  hannless 
joking  of  the  hunters,  as  they  canter  along,  quick- 
ens the  blood  in  youthful  veins  to  a  bounding 
flow.  Arrived  at  the  ground,  the  party  separate 
—one  takes  his  stand  by  the  river  to  which  it  is 
expected  the  heated  deer  will  run  to  lave  his 
panting  sides,  if  he  is  not  stopped  by  a  lucky 
ibot,  earlier  in  bis  career — another  goes  to  the 
divtdiag  ridge, — another  where  two  hollows  head 
together,  while  others  are  directed  to  a  blazed 
pine,  or  a  fallen  chestnut,  or  to  some  other  lo- 
cality IB  the  usual  rente  of  the  deer  where  they 
are  ekaaed.  The  driver  goes  alone  on  foot,  or 
on  borseback,  generally  on  foot,  with  his  dogs 
douching  behind  him,  or  else  coupled  and  led. 
On  a  good  morning,  and  with  good  luck,  the  dri- 
ver is  a  man  to  be  envied,  though  his  toil  is  ar- 
duont.  He  must  scale  the  mountain  side,  and 
plunge  into  the  deepest  ravines,  push  his  way 
through  the  tangled  underbrush,  dripping  with 
dew,  and  clamber  among  the  loose  rock,  where 
bask  the  sullen  rattlesnake,  and  the  yet  more 
hated  copper-head.  And  this  often  for  hours 
together,  and  sometimes  when  the  sun  is  pouring 
its  scorching  autumnal  rays  upon  him,  and  his 
throat  is  parched  with  thirst.  Sometimes,  too, 
fats  patience  is  sorely  tried  by  his  dogs:  they 
break  away  after  a  miserable  gray  fox  prowling 
abnot  the  brush,  and  he  winds  his  horn,  and 
Kraios  his  throat  in  vain,  to  call  them  off  from 


the  time* wasting,  and  streogtb-eoDsaaing  piti^ 
suit.  Sometimes,  on  such  an  oeeaaion,  you  may 
see  him  the  pil^re  of  wrath,  as  be  holds  ineaeli 
hand,  a  leash  of  dogs,  coupled,  aad-straiaiag  in 
opposite  directions  to  get  loose,  to  swell  the  knk^ 
bub  the  rest  of  the  pack  are  making  behind  tha 
fox.  And  worst  of  all  is  the  disappointmeat 
of  sometimes  not  being  able  to  make  a  start  at 
all,  and  of  being  obliged  to  return  booUess  to  his 
companions  worn  out  with  waiting,  and  ready 
enough  to  attribute  their  being  balked  of  spare* 
to  his  want  of  skill  or  diligence.  But  whea  all 
goes  right,  richly  is  he  repaid  foe  aay  mishaps  at 
other  times.  Sometimes  as  he  is  crossing,  for  tha 
last  lime*  the  little  stream  that  is  working  its  way 
out  of  the  gloom  of  a  deep  gorge,  his  good  da^ 
strike  the  trail  of  the  deer  that  at  dawn  of  day« 
was  there  to  drink,  and  then  picked  his  way  lei* 
surely  up  to  some  eminence,  sunny  but  fresh, 
where  he  is  now  reposing.  Doubtfully  at  first* 
the  leaders  of  the  pack  boom  out  their  noteti 
lifting  their  heads  on  high,  and  shaking  them* 
selves  with  an  air  of  importance — the  sceut  lies 
cold,  and  they  work  slowly  along,  with  many  a 
cast  backwsrd,  so  that  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
they  will  finally  succeed — but  the  notes  come 
faster  and  more  assured,  and  swelled  by  the  voice 
of  the  whole  pack — and  now  they  leave  the 
stream  and  mount  the  hill,  slowly  still,  but  yet 
with  that  assur.iuce  that  leaves  no  doubt  that  tha 
quarry  will  be  raised,  and  in  a  short  time  all  open 
quick  and  together — the  deer  is  up  and  off  they 
go.  The  driver  has  done  his  part — if  the  game 
is  secure  he  shares  the  glory — if  it  is  lost,  he  is 
in  position  to  scold  all  the  rest  for  allowing  it 
to  escape.  And  now  having  listened  for  a  mo- 
ment, he  hastens  to  an  eminence  where  he  can 
enjoy  the  rich  music  as  it  files  along  the  moun- 
tain side,  now  lost  in  a  ravine,  and  now  ringing 
from  peak  to  peak.  Often  the  deer  makes  a 
sweeping  circle,  before  he  leads  off  in  a  straight 
course,  and  not  uu frequently  comes  within  range 
of  the  driver,  and  is  laid  low.  The  standera 
meanwhile  are  at  their  places  anxiously  watch- 
ing. A  tiresome  thing  this  sometimes  is.  For 
six  long  hours  have  we  stood  at  a  tree,  nipped 
by  the  frost  in  the  morning,  and  oppressed  by  tha 
sun,  and  worried  by  musquitoes  as  the  day  ad- 
vanced. A  hundred  times  you  think  you  hear 
the  dogs,  and  it  turns  out  to  be  the  tinkle  of  a 
bell,  or  the  beating  of  a  pheasant,  or  the  droning 
of  a  beetle.  If  the  wind  is  up,  and  you  are  among 
pines,  their  varied  moaning  constantly  deceives 
you.  The  eye  too  is  incessantly  strained.  The 
moving  of  a  hush  exposes  to  view  some  part  of 
the  gray  trunk  of  a  dead  tree,  and  you  must  look 
at  it  several  times  before  you  can  make  it  out — 
or  the  glancing  of  a  squirrel  in  a  fallen  lap, 
attracts  your  attention,  and  you  fancy  you  can  see 
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a  pair  of  braocbing  antlers.  Nevertheleaa,  a 
■land  on  tba  moan  tain  side,  in  Indian  suroraer,  is 
■o  bad  place  for  dreaming,  if  youtfiia  the  dreamer. 
Tbe  bazy  lovelinesA  of  the  scene  no  longer  af- 
fects bis  eye,  but  by  an  unnoticed  substttuliou 
has  been  displaced  by  kindred  beauty  in  another 
ferra-»the  mingled  music  of  nature,  has  wakened 
in  his  ear  the  accordant  echo  of  a  sweet  voice 
heard  y ester  eve,  and  now  only  the  echo  is  lis- 
tened to.  He  projects  bis  vision  into  the  wide 
prospect  before  him,  and  it  is  to  him  tbe  emblem 
of  bis  future  life — wide,  dim,  and  uncertain,  but 
soft,  attractive,  and  hopeful.  There  is  the  vast 
wildemeas,  and  the  one  fair  spirit  for  a  minister 
seems  to  come  when  he  otters  Mary*s  name — ^and 
conscious  of  his  security,  he  utters  it  passionately 
again  and  again — no  one  is  by  to  bear  and  smile 
at  his  enthusiasm.  If  tbe  skies  above,  and  the 
trees  around,  seem  to  smile,  they  smile  with  ap- 
probation, for  nature  always  sympathises  with 
young  true  love.  Could  Mary  read  his  thoughts 
now,  she  would  be  satisfied.  But  where  am  I 
rambling — 1  am  no  dreamer  now. 

When  the  deer  is  certainly  coming,  the  stander 
experiences  a  degree  of  excitement  which  would 
scarcely  be  credited  by  those  who  have  bad  no 
experience  of  tbe  sort.  The  cry  of  tbe  hounds 
becomes  unquestionable — it  is  in  a  direct  line 
with  you  and  is  momently  growing  more  eager. 
It  is  certain  that  you  are  to  be  responsible  for  the 
game.  You  cock  both  barrels,  and  with  a  heart 
that  thumps  till  you  bear  it  distinctly,  you  stand 
waiting,  and  trying  to  anticipate  just  where  the 
deer  will  come — whether  you  will  let  him  pass 
that  clump  of  trees,  or  give  him  one  barrel  as  he 
enters  it,  and  tbe  other  if  necessary  afterwards ; 
and  while  you  are  rapidly  discussing  these  things 
in  your  mind,  with  growing  excitement,  you  hear 
a  bound  and  a  crash  of  bushes,  in  an  unexpected 
quarter,  and  the  buck  comes  on  in  a  long  lope. 
Your  breath  is  actually  suspended,  as  you  cover 
him,  though  yet  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  off, 
waiting  till  be  comes  within  range.  Just  before 
this  spot  is  reached,  he  halts  and  looks  back  and 
listens.  Now  is  the  trying  time :  almost  any  body 
can  shoot  at  game  as  it  runs ;  but  it  is  not  every 
one  who  can  stand  and  look  upon  large  game,  in 
momentary  expectation  of  shooting ; — the  heart 
thumps  harder,  the  throat  parches,  the  sight  seems 
dim  and  glazed,  the  hands  shake  violently,  the 
knees  totter,  and  there  is  an  undoubted  case  of 
Bwk-ague.  I f  you  shoot  then — sic  Uur  ad  astro — 
your  gun  is  pointed  to  the  skies.  Some  may  be 
inclined  to  doubt  if  such  trepidation  is  ever  actu- 
ally occasioned  by  the  sight  of  a  deer.  But  there 
can  be  no  question  about  it.  Many  a  one  has 
felt  it,  and  confessed  it,  while  a  great  many 
men  have  felt  it,  but  have  been  wise  enough 
to  keep  their  own  secrets.     But  suppose  you  have 


made  a  good  shot — say,  if  he  is  coming  np  pretty 
well  in  front — five  buck-shot  in  the  neck  and  point 
of  the  shoulder  and  he  drops  in  his  tracks,  or  if  he 
is  crossing  quartering  and  a  long  shot,  you  take 
him  just  behind  tbe  shoulder,  and  he  only  bounds 
higher  at  the  crack  of  tbe  gun,  but  you  see  by  faia 
dropping  his  white  tail  that  he  is  struck,  and  fol- 
lowing him  for  a  hundred  yards,  you  find  him  lying 
dead  just  over  tbe  turn  of  tbe  hill — Ah,  that  may- 
be called  comfortable.     You  feel  an  exultatioa 
beside  the  fallen  deer  which  many  have  failed  to 
experience  in  the  moment  of  much  more  impor- 
tant triumphs.     But  of  course  you  will  take  care 
to  conceal  this  when  your  comrades  come  up — 
of  course  it  is  nothing  to  you  to  kill  a  deer.     Let 
us  suggest  another  caution  to  the  inexperienced 
hunter.     If  you  have  made  a  ^ong*  shot  never 
measure  it.    It  cannot  by  possibility,  be  as  far  aa 
you  honestly  believe  it  is,  and  therefore  do  as 
somebody  says  the  astronomers  have  done  to  get 
the  sun*s  distance — guess  at  one  fourth  tbe  dis- 
tance and  multiply  by  four — so  your  conscience 
will  not  hamper  you,  when  at  night  you  relate 
the  particulars  of  your  exploit. 

Deer-driving  has  its  pleasures,  but  balancing 
the  good  luck  with  the  bad,  and  fairly  estimating 
the  many  tedious  hours  of  fruitless  watching  at 
stands,  it  is  a  wearisome  affair,  and  better  suited 
to  people  who  visit  the  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
than  to  any  other  class.  Still-hunting  is  more 
manly,  but  it  is  so  laborious,  that  few  can  endure 
it.  Your  real  hunter  that  lives  at  the  head  of  the 
Cow  Pasture  River — long-legged  and  gaunt,  with 
flesh  hard  and  sinewy  as  that  of  an  Arab,  and 
with  an  eye  that  can  see  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  you  would  be  almost  ready  to  say  a 
little  way  over — he  understands  game,  as  well  as 
a  congressman  does  his  constituents — he  knows 
the  knobs  where  the  old  bucks  lie  drying  their 
horns,  and  the  bosky  feeding  grounds  that  the 
does  and  fawns  frequent.  When  the  wind  is 
high  he  goes  in  one  quarter,  and  when  the  day  is 
damp  and  close,  in  another.  This  man  will  kill 
bis  deer  every  day,  or  it  may  be  two,  and  pack 
off  the  saddle  on  his  shoulders,  eight  or  ten  miles 
to  tbe  Springs.  You  may  have  sport,  if  you  cau 
scrape  acquaintance  with  one  of  these  fellows, 
which,  however,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  do,  for 
this  class  of  hunters,  are,  like  poets,  irritabile 
genus:  if  you  have  no  temperance  scruples,  a 
bottle  of  brandy  is  the  best  letter  of  introduc- 
tion. But  then,  the  amateur  hunter  can  hardly 
keep  up  with  this  Alleghany  ostrich,  as  he  strides 
along,  and  to  keep  up  with  bira  is  a  matter  of 
importance,  for  tbe  stranger  who  has  been  lef^ 
alone  in  the  doubles  of  the  mountains  of  West- 
em  Virginia,  has  a  fair  chance  of  passing  the 
night  without  supper  or  bed.  Another  drawback 
iu  this  kind  of  hunting,  is  the  uneasiness  which 
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besets  one  about  snakes.     The  instances  of  per- 
soas  dying  from  the  bite  of  snakes  or  even  of 
their  bein;^  bitten,  are  surprisingly  rare — never- 
theless deadly  snakes  do  certainly  abound,  and 
after  a  man  baa  seen  two  or  three  in  a  morning, 
perhaps  barely  missed  stepping  upon  one  in  his 
coil,  all  comfort  is  gone  for  that  day — every  twig 
that  toocbes  him  makes  bim  skip,  and  the  chirp- 
iog  of  every  insect  sounds  hke  the  alarum  of  the 
rattle.    Some  start  out  with  the  idea  that  stout 
boots  will  protect  them,  but  as   they  clamber 
along  the  steep  side  of  the  mountain,  they  6nd 
that  oAen  their  whole  bodies  are  exposed.    This 
Bflooyance  belongs,  however,  only  to  hunting  in 
the  eommer.     The  first  frosts  send  to  their  homes, 
alike  spring  visitors,  and  reptiles.    But  with  all 
its  drawbacks,  still-bunting  has  its  charms.     The 
youth  whose  ordinary  life  is  among  the  restrain- 
bg  proprieties  of  society,  never  tastes  the  enjoy- 
ment of  absolute  independence,  just  as  he  does 
wbea  standing  on  the  mountain's  brow,  conscious 
of  strength  and  exhilarated  by  strenuous  exer- 
cise, grasping  in  his  hand  a  rifle  that  he  can  trust, 
and  knows  bow  to  nse.     Let  some  worthy  game 
lie  dead  at  his  feet,  and  his  proud  feeling  of  self- 
reliance  is  complete.     How  well  can  I  remember, 
through  no  few  intervening  years,  the  sensations 
which  possessed  me,  as  1  stood  alone  upon  a  lofty 
spar  of  the  Blue-Ridge,  with  the  first  and  only 
bear  I  ever  shot  lying  dead  before  me.     A  good 
shot,  it  was  by  the  bye,  though  not  a  long  one, 
Bot  above  forty  yards,  but  I  had  no  very  large 
target.    I  was  sitting  down,  and  hearing  a  step 
rather  behind  me  turned  and  caught  a  glimpse  of 
what  I  supposed  was  a  wild   turkey — another 
step  showed  the  bear,  who  just  then  stopped, 
having  suufied  the  tainted  wind,  and  looked  to- 
wards me,  but  his  eye  had  not  fallen  on  me — a 
sapling  just  in  the  line  of  direction  hid  half  his 
head—ibe  other  half  however  I  thought  enough 
at  that  diataucot  and  put  the  ball  between  the 
eye  and  the  ear.     A  clear  and  joyous  halloo 
sammoned  to  my  side,  from  a  neighboring  sum- 
nit,  the  young  companion  who  had  parted  from 
me  not  more  than  half  an  hour  to  hunt  another 
>pur,  and  we  felt  more  like  great  men  then,  than 
we  ever  have  done  since.     How  often  among 
oarselves,  did  we  project  plana  for  a  free  roving 
life  among  the  western  wilds.     We  were,  I  re- 
member, to  be  four,  who  together  would  take  up 
the  line  of  march  for  the  Rocky  mountains.     Into 
what  a  tissue  Time  weaves  up  the  golden  threads 
that  Youth  spins  in  dreamy !     One  of  that  quar- 
tette  of   purposed   rovers,    is  now    a    solemn 
preacher — another  an  energetic  business  man, 
thoogh  keeping  his  gun  still,  and  loving  it  for  the 
sake  of  old  times — the  third,  if  a  dreamer  still, 
dreams  of  other  things  than  wide  prairies,  high 
moQQtains,  deep  rivers,  and  the  bold  ventures  of 


a  hunter*?  life — and  the  fourth — the  strongest  and 
bravest  of  all — ah  his  streugih  and  bis  bravery 
are  under  the  green  sod.  He  never  knew  tb« 
realities  of  life.  He  went  from  Youth's  dream* 
land  below,  to  the  Spirit-land  above. 

The  pleasantest  way  of  hunting  deer,  either 
with  or  without  dogs,  is  for  a  party  of  about  six 
to  camp  out  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  far  off  in  the 
mountain  beside  a  dear  streamlet.  A  faalf-faeed 
cabin  made  of  rude  logs,  and  covered  with  brush 
and  durt,  is  the  best  lodging,  especially  rather  late 
in  the  season,  but  a  plain  tent  does  very  well* 
There  with  a  crackling  fire  in  front,  venison  reek* 
ing  in  the  skillet,  and  roasting  aboutt  on  sticks^ 
and  a  half  a  dozen  fellows  of  the  right  sort 
within,  the  hours  dance  along  merrily  until  bed 
time,  and  the  sleeping  will  do,  though  six  must 
lie  judiciously  to  be  comfortable  in  a  tent,  encnm- 
bered  besides  with  guns,  saddles  and  saddle 
blankets,  over-coats,  boots,  green  deer-skins,  and 
it  may  be  a  head  or  two  of  antlere,  and  in  addi- 
tion, liable  to  the  encroachments  of  the  dogs* 
But  night  soon  is  over,  and  then  up  in  the  grey 
dawn,  and  out  in  the  wet  weeds,  Co  bear  the  lend 
chorus  of  dogs,  or  to  creep  up  to  the  game,  as  it 
rises  lazily  from  its  morning  lair,  shaking  off  the 
night-dews— and  back  to  a  deferred  breakfast  oo 
mouldy  bread,  it  may  be,  or  on  none,  but  plenty 
of  juicy  venison,  that  will  do  for  bread  and  meat 
both,  and  strong  uncleared  coffee  of  your  own 
making,  without  cream,  taken  out  of  a  pint  tia 
cup,  of  which  three  at  a  meal,  used  to  be  each 
man's  allowance  in  our  day.  Give  fair  weather 
and  good  luck,  and  a  week  so  spent  for  health, 
enjoyment,  and  reminiscence  in  after  days,  heals 
French's  hotel  at  Old  Point,  and  that  beats  the 
world  beside. 

But  deer  hunting  in  any  shape,  is  an  amuse* 
ment  for  Youth — Eheu  fugaces,  Poaiumt^  Pot* 
tumt^  labuntur  anni.  Its  toil  and  exposure, 
demand  the  strength  and  endurance  of  Youth, 
and  any  age  less  sanguine  would  be  die* 
con  raged  by  its  disappoint  men  ts.  Partridge- 
shooting,  however,  is  the  sport  for  all  ages — for 
the  lad  who  has  just  acquired  some  familiarity 
with  his  piece,  to  the  old  man  whose  failing  vi- 
sion drives  him  from  the  field.  And  of  all.  it  af- 
fords the  greatest  amount  of  pleasurable  excite- 
ment. Of  conrse,  to  bring  down  a  brace  of  birds 
right  and  left,  does  not  give  the  immense  gratifi- 
cation, that  one  feels  at  seeing  the  wide  antlered 
deer  tumble  over  in  his  tracks — nor  is  the  sight 
of  the  statue-like  pointer,  so  thrilling,  as  the  joy- 
ous burst  of  the  fox-hounds — but  still  it  quickens 
the  blood  in  its  course  to  hear  the  whirring  of  a 
large  covey  of  November  birds  as  they  rise  sud- 
denly around  you,  and  it  makes  a  man  cheerful 
to  fill  his  bag,  and  it  makes  bim  bite  bis  lip  to  miss 
a  fair  shut.    And  then  the  sport  is  continuoiie* 
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While  your  deer-hiinter  is  shivering  at  his  Maud, 
or  stalkiug  along  in  snaky  hollows,  and  your  fox 
huoter  with  a  dislocated  shoulder  is  leading  along 
a  spent  steed — bang,  bang,  goes  the  double  bar- 
rel of  the  partridge  shooter — hit  or  miss,  he  is 
always  in  danger  of  losing  character  as  a  shot, 
or  has  ever  a  new  chance  to  retrieve  it — no  expe- 
poeure,  do  fatigue  worth  thinking  of — with  a  cool 
day,  two  spirited  and  staunch  dogs,  plenty  of 
birds,  one  gay  tempered  companion,  or  two  at  the 
utmost,  and  a  clear  conscience,  there  are  no 
blanks  in  bis  lottery.  What  I  mean  by  a  clear 
conscience,  is  that  he  is  not  stealing  from  more 
important  matters  the  time  he  is  giving  to  recre- 
ation. Defend  me  from  going  into  the  field  with 
conscience  crying  out  at  every  fire-^your  affairs 
are  suffering  for  want  of  your  attention.  Nor  let 
any  man  in  like  condition  be  my  companion — it 
is  like  dancing  with  a  sprained  aukle.  If  you 
have  business  to  do  at  home,  stay  at  home  and 
do  it — if  you  have  uot  and  want  recreation,  go 
partridge-shooting.  Again  I  say,  recreation, 
which  implies  that  a  man  has  business,  and  that 
he  has  not  stolen  away,  but  fairly  parted  with  it 
for  a  time,  on  mutual  good  terms,  as  a  man 
kisses  his  wife  and  children,  when  he  is  to  return 
in  the  evening.  To  a  man,  who  has  no  business, 
all  amusement  is  a  burden,  and  partridge-shoot- 
ing is  DO  exception.  Your  sportsmen  that  can 
shoot  any  day,  from  Monday  to  Saturday  of 
every  week,  not  only  do  not  taste  the  highest  en- 
joyment themselves,  but  they  mar  the  pleasure 
of  others.  They  are  so  particular,  nay  fastidious 
about  their  guns  and  the  behaviour  of  the  dogs, 
so  etiquettish  in  the  field,  so  nice  about  their 
persons,  so  scientific  in  their  talk,  and  so  filled 
with  a  humbug  sense  of  the  dignity  and  import- 
ance of  partridge-shooting,  that  they  are  annoying 
and  greatly  in  the  way  of  the  boisterous  enjoy- 
ment of  the  man  who  has  earned  one  day^s  holy- 
day  by  many  days  of  hard  work,  and  is  inclined 
to  make  the  most  of  it.  The  fact  is,  I  have  never 
seen  any  sportsmeu  enjoy  themselves,  quite  as 
much  as  schoolmasters.  Teaching  school  is  a 
very  honourable  business  doubtless,  but  that  it  is 
at  the  same  very  confining,  cannot  be  denied. 
Steadily,  like  a  true  man,  the  teacher  works  with 
a  will  all  week,  and  when  Saturday  comes,  he 
expatiates  all  the  more  exultingly,  because  he 
knows  that  on  Monday  morning  he  is  to  go  into 
baruess  again.  For  literary  men,  it  is  the  best 
recreation  in  the  world.  It  is  the  easiest  possible 
way  of  paying  to  the  bodily  organization,  that 
tribute  of  exercise,  which  nature  demands  of  all. 
The  limbs  cramped  up  in  the  study  chair  are 
well  stretched — the  muscles  are  hardened — the 
chest  is  expanded,  and  the  lungs  well  inflated, 
while  that  great  organ  the  skiu,  which  from  the 
toaction  of  the  week  has  become  dry  and  inert, 


producing  chilliness  all  over  the  surface,  is  exci- 
ted, and  the  health-giving  perspiration  streaojs 
from  every  pore — of  course  the  stomach  sympa- 
thises with  this  general  invigoration,  and  insidi- 
ous Dyspepsia  is  baffled  of  its  prey,  and  inceptive 
irritability  and  peevishness  give  place  to  beathful 
cheerfulness.  To  all  these  advantages  is  to  be 
added  another,  if  your  student  has  reached  that 
doubtfully  defined  period  of  life  called  middle 
age.  It  makes  him  a  boy  again.  No  matter  if 
he  is  in  company  with  those  whom  he  has  known 
from  their  childhood — nay  if  he  has  his  own  sod 
by  his  side— no  matter  if  his  hand  has  lost  the 
craft  that  once  it  had,  and  uncertain  visioo  makes 
uncertain  shooting — so  long  as  he  can  with  free 
and  long  strides  hurry  over  the  field — so  long  as  be 
can  keep  carping  care  sufficiently  at  bay  to  ea- 
joy  the  simple  pleasures  of  dog  and  gun,  he  will 
not  feel  old,  nay,  he  toill  feel  young.  Oh  blesssed 
boyhood  with  its  carelessness,  and  strength,  and 
hope — glorious  in  actuality,  blessed  even  in  coun- 
terfeit presentment. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  exquisite  pleasure  enjoy- 
ed by  the  man  of  taste,  in  the  contemplatiou  of 
an  autumn  landscape,  especially  in  a  mountain- 
ous country.  The  thick  forest  on  the  mountain 
side,  stained  by  the  frost,  with  a  thousand  richest 
dyes,  its  colours  disposed  in  masses  in  the  most 
picturesque  manner — the  fields  of  russet  brown, 
and  here  and  there  a  sweet  meadow,  still  bright 
green,  stretching  tranquilly  between  two  hiJIs, 
with  a  crystal  limestone  rivulet  irregularly  bisec- 
ting it — cattle  ready  for  market,  lazily  cropping 
the  turf,  or  satiated,  lying  with  contented  faces 
turned  to  the  mildly  setting  sun — a  white  farm- 
house full  in  view,  with  ample  stores  of  agricul- 
tural wealth  neatly  secured  in  stacks  around  its 
shedded  barn — and — say  not  that  our  sportsman 
wants  sensibility,  if  his  admiring  eye  is  drawn 
away  from  the  rich  scene  he  has  been  contempla- 
ting, and  is  fixed  upon  the  picture  on  that  bill- 
side  just  opposite.  While  he  has  been  enjoying 
the  view,  his  companion  has  walked  on  a  little 
way,  and  see,  Pouto  in  ranging,  has  struck  the 
trail  of  a  fresh  covey,  feeding  late  in  the  even- 
ing. Look  how  he  throws  his  head  high,  and 
moves  forward  with  trembling  delight  and  cau- 
tion— now  he  stops,  but  he  has  not  made  his 
point — again  and  again  he  stops — the  birds  are 
running — but  now  see,  he  has  them  there—b« 
stands  rigid  to  the  extremity  of  his  tail,  one  foot 
up,  and  his  neck  slightly  bent  round,  as  if  to  keep 
his  chain  collar  from  jingling,  but  in  fact,  that  be 
may  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  catch  a  gliinpso 
of  his  master — to  still  is  he,  that  his  large  sha- 
dow on  the  ground  made  by  the  slanting  sun,  10 
absolutely  without  motion — and  with  swift  step 
but  without  hurry,  his  master  approaches— his 
game-bag  and  shot-pouch,  with  bright    brass 
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moanting.  mark  well  the  breadth  of  his  shoul- 
ders, and  show  off  the  symmetry  of  bis  form — 
u  he  staods  now  for  a  moment,  close  to  bis  dog, 
before  he  otters  the  signal  to  bie  on.  I  aver  that 
you  may  look  long  before  you  will  find  a  tableau 
more  pirtoresque. 

But  we  must  stop : — who  will  believe  that  we 
sat  do  WD  in  good  faith  to  write  a  notice  of  Com- 
ffiing's  entertaining  book«  about  hunting  in  South 
Africa,  and  have  exhausted  time,  space  and  pa- 
tience, and  never  reached  the  starting  point? 
But  if  we  have  not,  as  we  intended,  led  our  read- 
ers iuto  Africa,  the  land  **of  antres  vast,  and 
deserts  idle,'*  it  is  because  we  have  been  seduced 
to  rore  awhile  in  another  land,  where,  (as  some 
one  says  of  Spenser's  immortal  poem,)  are  to 
be  met  with  **  scene  after  scene,  castle  and  lake, 
woods  and  lawns,  monstrous  anomalies  and  beau- 
tiful impossibilities,'*  a  land  which  many  have 
passed  through,  and  which  they  love  to  revisit 
ifi  retrospection,  the  Land  of  Remembered  Youth. 

0.  Lt»  C* 


TO  HELEN  IN  HEAVEN. 

I  knew  thee  not  in  childhood's  spring, 
A  folded  bud  io  beanty's  bower ; 
The  brilliant  leaves  were  blossoming 
W^o  first  I  saw  the  lorelv  flower. 
And  other  flowers  shone  by  thy  side, 
A  bright  bouquet  of  sweet  perfume— 
Of  all  thou  wert  the  modest  pride, 
The  dewy  rote  in  opening  bloom. 

The  dewy  roBn  and  lily  white, 
Deur  Helen,  in  thy  soft,  sweet  cheek. 
Were  blending  hues  of  blushing  light 
And  parity  when  thou  didst  speak ; 
And  00  thy  placid  brow  so  foir, 
Wbere  gesius  sat  enthroned  the  while, 
Ths  thought  which  played  divinely  there 
liingled  its  sunlight  with  thy  smile ! 

And  oh!  the  radiance  of  thine  eye. 
That  intellectual  eye,  whose  beam 
Shone  beautifully  soft  and  clear 
Aj  liquid  star  in  lovely  stream^- 
Tbat  mirror  of  a  soul  serene, 
With  leelingp  pure  as  aught  above. 
Where  quiet  wit  would  flash  its  sheen, 
The  sparkiing  glance  of  life  and  love ! 

E'en  old  age  oft  would  list  to  thee, 
Fofigetful  of  its  wrinkled  care, 
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Enraptured  with  ihy  grace  and  glee 
And  all  thy  brilliant  humour  share  : 
While  gleams  of  wise  and  thrilling  thought 
Would  startle  e'er  with  dazzling  light — 
Unconm:iouB  ihou  alone  of  aught 
Which  others  deemed  so  strangely  bright! 

I  saw  thee  thuf>  midst  Tall  wood's  shade : 
One  eve  I  bade  thee  there  adieu. 
And  wandered  where  the  cedar  made 
Its  grove,  encircling  firom  the  view 
The  buried  dead  of  thine  and  mine- 
Each  epitaph  I  Rcanned,  and  wept~ 
Then  thought  who  first  of  all  our  line 
Would  sleep  with  her  who  last  had  slept!* 

Ah !  little  deemed  I  then  that  thou 

Whom  I  had  left  in  quiet  mirth. 

With  rose-bright  cheek  and  radiant  brow, 

Would*8t  soonest  moulder  in  that  earth — 

That  Death  should  first  enfold  that  form, 

So  lovely  in  its  gentle  grace, 

And  give  to  wasting  and  the  worm, 

The  beauty  of  thy  soul-lit  face! 

Yet  thou  art  now  forever  gone  ! 
Where  sunlight  lingers  last  at  eve 
And  gilds  the  mountain's  brow  at  dawn, 
There  love  must  linger  now  and  grieve 
O'er  buried  hopes  in  beauty's  tomb, 
O'er  cherished  memories  sad  of  thee— 
Till  Heaven  shall  smile  away  the  gloom 
And  show  thine  immortality ! 


Ah !  tell  me,  angel,  should  we  sigh 
That  thou  hast  left  a  world  like  this, 
While  circling  round  the  Throne  on  high 
E'er  beams  thy  spirit  bright  in  bliss  ? 
How  anUd  we  call  thee  back  again ! 
Dear  Helen !  woo  us  now  to  thee. 
Where  purest  raptures  ever  reign, 
Radiant  throughout  eternity ! 

Oh!  beautiful  as  the  holy  star 

Of  evening,  with  its  eye  of  light 

Still  looking  tenderly  afar 

O'er  thy  young  grave  through  tearful  night. 

Will  ever  glow  thine  image  dear 

O'er  each  fond  bosom's  buried  love. 

While  Memory  weeps  all  sadly  here. 

And  Hope  points  brightly  fiur  above ! 

RUkmtmd^  December,  1850. 

*  The  gifted  and  beloved  Mrs.  S.  C.  S.,  interred  in  the 
femily  burial-ground  of  her  ancestors,  at  Ennlscortby,  on 
the  Green  Mountain  in  Albemarle. 
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A  WEBSTER  CASE  IN  EUROPE. 

BIr.  Editor, — I  send  you  the  subsequent  transcript  of 
a  letter  with  the  hope  that  it  may  interest  your  readers. 
I  know  (hat  I  am  in  peril  of  reprobation  for  trunaicressing 
the  laws  of  friendship  in  seiiding  you  what  was  desif^ned 
for  my  own  eye  solelj'.  I  hope,  however,  that  my  friend 
iar  away  will  not  condemn  the  publication,  if  it  will  af- 
ford gratification  to  those  of  bis  native  State. 

M.C. 

WarrenUmy  Va.,  October,  1850. 


ROTEREDO,  ON  THE  AdiGE.       \ 

South-Tyrol.    August  30.    1850.  S 

I  have  just  finished  rending  the  sad  history  of 
the  tragedy  that  has  enlisted  the  attention  of  the 
nvorld,  more  than  any  similar  occurrence  of  our 
land.  The  crime  of  Professor  Webster  and  its 
event  will  live  along  with  that  of  Eugene  Aram, 
but  is  still  a  nonpareil  in  the  records  of  crime. 
I  am  happy  to  believe,  that  the  eyes  of  men 
eagerly  turned  to  our  Republic,  will  find  there  the 
majesty  of  the  law  secured  with  right  firmness 
and  fealty. 

Whilst  you  are  probably  thinking  of  this,  and 
in  advance  of  any  publication  of  the  particulars, 
let  me  give  you  an  account,  so  nearly  as  I  can, 
with  the  evidence  which  has  been  divulged,  of  a 
case  still  more  remarkable,  the  singular  circum- 
stances of  which  have  mostly  fallen  under  my 
personal  observation. 

M.  Vairenpt  was  born  of  noble  and  wealthy 
family  in  the  north  of  Parma.  His  father  held  a 
lovely  country-seat  on  one  of  the  most  graceful 
and  picturesque  bends  of  the  river  Trebia,  which 
for  quiet  beauty  is  unsurpassed,  in  my  estima- 
tion, by  any  of  the  smaller  tributaries  of  the  Po. 
The  stream  is  never  too  rapid  there  to  reflect 
with  an  efl^ect  unbroken  by  a  ripple,  the  golden 
sky  that  perpetually  overhangs  it 

The  childhood  of  Vairenn  was  full  of  promise. 
Remote  from  the  city,  he  was  in  no  peril  from  the 
thoughtless  and  the  vicious;  had  he  been  more 
intimate  with  it,  his  enthusiastic  temperament 
joined  to  the  fact  of  his  being  an  only  son,  might 
naturally  have  led  to  unfortunate  results  to  his 
moral  and  intellectual  habits.  He  grew  up,  as 
it  was,  a  youth  of  ardent  imagination  and  great 
sensitiveness,  and  an  energetic  student.  The 
sublime  studies  of  Nature  were  at  an  early  age 
with  him  a  passion.  These  things  T  have  learned 
of  his  only  sister,  my  acquaintance  with  whom 
was  brought  about  as  the  strange  and  sad  narra- 
tive .«hall  recount. 

When  a  youth  of  sixteen,  M.  Vairenn  gained 
his  father's  permission  to  go  to  College;  although 
both  of  his  parents  were  somewhat  reluctant  to 
di:»miss  him  at  so  early  an  age.  The  selection  of 
the  phice  resulted  by  consent  in  the  University  at 


Mentz,  where  the  young  man  had  an  uncle  who 
was  a  Professor.  So,  early  in  the  spring  of  1310, 
M.  Vairenn  arrived  at  this  grand  home  by  the 
powerful  Rhine,  with  such  healthful  spirits  and 
bloom  of  cheek  as  a  travel  over  the  beautiful 
regions  of  Lombard y,  Switzerland,  Baden  and 
Bavaria  alone  can  bring  forth. 

His  course  at  this  excellent  institution  was  ex- 
tremely honourable ;  more  so  than  his  sanguine 
parents  had  anticipated.  He  seemed  chiefly  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  natural  philosophy ;  and  his 
superior  genius  in  all  studies  of  a  more  metaphy- 
sical nature  was  readily  recognized  by  the  Fac- 
ulty, and  acknowledged  by  his  fellow-students, 
whose  affection  his  warm  and  unselfish  character 
had  secured.  He  remained  three  years  before 
graduating;  and  left  in  some  disfavor,  however, 
with  the  Faculty,  for  having  written  as  his  final 
Essay,  a  work  upholding  the  Unitarian  faith. 

Vairenn*s  uncle  there  was  named  Pentem,  and 
was  a  cold,  ambitious  and  selfish  man.  He  had 
occupied  for  several  years  the  position  of  adjunct- 
Professor  of  Natural  Science ;  to  which  he  had 
been  elected  more  through  the  influence  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  who  was  a 
connexion,  than  for  any  merit  of  his  own.  He 
was  a  wily  and  overbearing  man.  I  have  been 
credibly  informed  that  he  sought  to  prejudice 
Vairenn,  for  fear  that  he  might  he  a  redoubtable 
competitor  for  his  chair  at  the  septennial  reflec- 
tion of  officers ! 

M.  Vairenn  came  home,  however,  mnch  worn 
in  health  by  study ;  and  bis  spirits  were  at  this 
time  crushed  by  the  death  of  his  father.  His 
physician  recommended  a  change  of  air;  the 
lowlands  of  Parma  heifig,  during  most  of  the 
year,  sultry.  These  were  exchanged  for  the  bra- 
cing Piedmont  breezes  of  the  extreme  south  of 
Tyrol ;  where  he  came  with  his  mother  and  sis- 
ter to  live  in  the  fall  of  1845. 

As  you  are  aware,  I  had  just  arrived  here  then 
for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  my  studies  in  paint- 
ing. He  was  very  nearly  the  first  acquaintance 
1  made ;  and  a  most  agreeable  one  it  was.  He 
selected  a  beautiful  eminence,  commanding  a 
complete  prospect  of  Lake  Garda  from  the  north, 
and  the  green  hills  to  the  west.  This  seat  was 
about  three  leagues  from  my  residence  across  the 
Adige  from  Revered o,  made  memorable  by  the 
sorrowful  days  of  1796.  At  his  solicitation  I 
visited  him  here  about  two  years  after  he  had 
become  settled. 

I  must  confess  that  although  I  had  frequently 
traversed  that  loveliest  portion  of  the  Tyrol  valley, 
and  always  with  keen  susceptibilities  as  I  flattered 
myself,  I  did  not  dream  that  there  was  so  pictu- 
resque a  spot  there  as  the  one  where  his  cottage 
was  built.  Fancy,  roy  friend,  a  gradual  plot  ri- 
sing up  from  a  sweet,  alluvial,  mossy  meadow, 
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whicll  fringo*  tho  elesr,  tilver  w«v<m  of  Gaida, 
whereon  tfaa  g«firi»ois  of  «  floek  of  aheop  have 
writtMi  ott  yovreyo  the  imaga  of  Paaee  and  la- 
Doceaee,  wliitst  with  a  proelivity  anffietaat  aaiy 
to  giTe  a  baek  ground  of  emerald,  aits  aa  the 
tpirit  of  the  Mene  M.  VaireDn*8  bouse.  It  is  of 
two  stories :  of  a  light  eream  eolour,  and  ornate 
wiifa  exquisite  lattice- work.  The  style  is  free 
Gothie,  the  windows,  however,  eomkig  low  down 
withia  a  foot  and  a  half  of  the  ground  :  in  front 
a  half-^rtieo«  with  ne(*werk  aides,  ofiera  an  oh- 
MfTstory  for  the  view. 

His  aioiher  was  n  very  intelligent  woman  and 
deeply  devoted  to  her  two  remaining  ties  to  earth. 
Whea  I  waa  there  on  the  occasion  I  have  men- 
^aed,  she  waa  in  delicate  health,  and  she  died 
seiae  few  months  afterwards.  His  sister  was  a 
mfiaed,  spiritnalt  southern  girl,  in  point  of  ap- 
pevaace,  though  at  a  glance  not  eoery  one  would 
call  her  beautiful.  She  had  light  hair,  with  a 
pemble  shade  of  red  to  the  analyst;  she  bad 
deep  blue  eyes,  fair  skin,  and  a  color  of  cheek 
like  lbs  reflection  of  her  Italian  sky.  Her  mind 
wsi  active,  of  rather  humorous  turn,  and  she 
was  weU  educated ;  although  she  had  strong  love 
lor  her  lew  friends,  yet  1  would  not  call  her  a 
sstceptible  person,  nor  one  overfond  of  society. 

I  have  before  described  Vairenn ;  none  could 
know  Inm  without  affection.  His  thoughts  were 
eloqaeat,  poetical  and  replete  with  love  of  hu- 
manity. Although  he  could  not  physically  enter 
the  arena,  yet  hie  thoughts  and  sympathies  lived 
with  ihose  who  struggled  for  the  good  of  man- 
kiod  about  him.  He  was,  as  1  have  before  iuti- 
mated,  a  Unitarian  in  religion ;  and  so  soon  as 
he  had  well  examined  political  affairs,  embraced 
the  social  creed  of  Fuerbftche. 

With  so  much  of  interest  immediately  con- 
nected with  him,  I  would  have  thought  Vaireon 
happy;  but  he  was  not:  he  had  some  eccentric 
BotioBB,  which  I  will  merely  hint  at  by  teliiug 
yog  Boccinctly  of  a  conversation  we  once  had. 
One  day  I  returned  to  his  study  from  the  parlor 
where  I  had  been  interested  by  his  sister  Eleaon. 
V.  Vairenn  was  in  tears !  I  was  astonished,  and 
beaooght  of  him  the  cause. 

'*  Ah !  my  friend,"  cried  he,  *'  I  have  ample 
eaoae  for  sorrow.  But  a  moment  since  and  a 
poor  and  helpless  peasant  paused  at  my  door, 
aod  by  hw  looks  and  story  of  woe  asked  of  me 
alms.  I  gave  him  for  his  present  need :  the  look 
of  gratitude  that  lit  up  his  face  was  a  sufficient 
eodorsement  of  the  troth  of  what  he  told." 

**Bnt  why  should  you  grieve? — he  is  now 
happy,"  I  said. 

*'  I  have  watched  him  till  be  was  lost  in  the 
splaad  passes.  My  mind  now  recura  to  the  thou- 
Mods  of  our  laud  that  wander  about  in  misery 
like  him.    My  friend !  why  is  this  so  1     Surely, 


so  long  ns  this  is  the  caae,  the  will  of  God  is 
undone !  O  that  every  man  on  earth  could  lose 
the  distinction  between  himself  and  his  brother; 
then  would  a  world *s  wretchedness  be  dooe  away ! 
My  friend  1  I  am  overwhelmed  with  grief  that  I 
have  not  a  strong  arm  and  a  strong  mind,  to  do 
away  in  some  degree  during  my  life,  the  crush- 
ing ills  of  two-thiitis  of  my  fellow-men  !'* 

About  aix  months  ago  I  visited  M.  Vairenn 
again,  and  for  the  last  time.  He  seemed  to  be  in 
rather  better  physical  health  than  before.  His 
uncle  from  the  University  waa  also  paying  him  a 
visit.  His  appearance  and  demeanor  confirmed 
my  preconception  of  his  character ;  yet  my  friend 
treated  him  with  friendship,  even  affecdon. 

It  was  during  a  conversation  with  Vairenn  one 
pleasant  evening  in  his  study,  that  something 
took  place  which  you  will  need  to  think  of  more. 
We  had  been  talking  of  the  phenomena  of  Mag- 
netiam,  which  was  then  producing  much  eiciui- 
tion  in  some  of  the  Gennan  States.  **  Whilst 
we  are  on  this  topic,"  said  he,  **I  will  confide  to 
you  a  paper  that  I  have  written  on  the  subject  of 
Electricity ;  or  so  much  at  least  as  relates  to  this 
part  of  it,  if  you  will  not  be  wearied." 

**  I  insist  that  you  shall  read  me  all  of  it,"  I 
said ;  «*  there  is  no  fear  with  me  that  I  shall  grow 
tired." 

*'  I  will  read  it;  for  whether  it  be  creditable  or 
not,  I  will  confess  beforehand  that  it  has  cost  me 
much  labor  and  trouble." 

From  a  drawer  which  sprang  open  at  the 
tOBcb  of  a  secret-spring,  which  I  could  never  oth- 
erwise have  discovered,  he  drew  forth  a  number 
of  sheets  of  paper  stitched  together  with  care. 
One  by  one  he  read  me  the  chapters,  pausing  at 
the  end  of  each  to  ask  any  remark  I  had  formed. 
But  I  was  dumb.  I  had  known  all  aloug  of  M. 
Vairenu*s  severe  thought  and  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion; but  the  greatness  of  mind  displayed  in  this 
essay,  was,  I  confess,  more  than  i  had  anticipa- 
ted. The  profound  use  of  science — the  new  con- 
clusions— the  heavenly  foresight,  startled  me  at 
every  other  sentence  from  the  unearthly  vision 
that  each  one  awakened  in  my  mind.  I  knew 
that  its  publication  must  immortaliaie  the  writer; 
and  I  wished  it  so,  for  I  loved  him  sincerely  for 
the  grandeur  of  his  ideas,  their  beauty  aud  con- 
sequent goodness. 

I  had  beeo  home  only  a  mouth  after  this.  I  was 
sitting  at  noon,  absorbed  in  copying  a  MRgdalene 
from  Correggio,  when  I  was  roused  by  a  hasty 
tap  at  the  door  of  my  studio.  I  opened  it,  and 
there  stood  pale  and  trembling  a  servant  that  I 
knew  belonged  to  my  friend  Vairenn.  He  placed 
a  note  in  my  band,  which  told  roe  of  the  sudden 
and  singular  death  of  my  friend  !  I  was  inex- 
pressibly shocked  at  this,  and  tried  to  get  some 
information  from  the  messenger ;  but  I  soon  fouud 
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»b«t  from  bis  terror  this  would  be  impoMiUe.  f 
resolved  to  go  out  to  bis  seat  on  tbe  lake  tbat 
afternoon. 

I  sbali  never  forget  tbat  visit.  Tbe  strange* 
ness  and  incomprehensibility  of  the  whole  affair 
was  only  augmented  by  investigation.  Tbe  cir- 
cumstances were  thus.  Vairenn  bad  gone  into 
bis  study  early  in  tbe  morning  and  bad  remained 
there  in  quiet  until  a  very  late  hour.  It  was  not 
the  habit  of  the  family  to  interrupt  him,  even 
though  be  did  not  come  to  dinner,  as  he  fre- 
quently did  not  eat  of  that  meal  at  all.  A  ser- 
vant was  sent  about  five  oVlock  to  see  if  be 
would  not  partake  of  some  cake  and  wine.  He 
soon  returned,  pale  and  breathless,  where  his 
sifter  and  the  house-keeper  were  sitting ;  he  in- 
formed them  as  soon  as  be  could  speak,  that  bis 
master  would'nt  answer  him,  and  had  a  strange 
look.  They  flew  to  the  room :  Vairenn  was  dead, 
lie  was  sitting  in  bis  chair,  an  extraordinary  and 
painful  expression  on  bis  face;  and  bis  position 
indicated  that  he  had  started  forward  as  if  to 
grasp  something.  A  volume  of  Plato's  Grito 
was  in  his  baud,  but  not  held  as  if  he  had  just 
left  off*  reading  at  the  time  of  death.  A  servant 
was  dispatched  that  night  for  a  physician,  and 
one  at  day-light  to  me,  as  I  was  nearly  tbe  sole 
male  acquaintance  of  the  family,  in  Roveredo. 
Pen  tern  had  left  the  day  before. 

I  arrived  there  right  early  in  the  afternoon ;  I 
found  the  doctor  there.  Eleann  met  me  at  tbe 
door;  she  was  nearly  frantic  with  grief,  such  as  I 
have  never  witnessed :  her  face  was  pale  as  her 
dead  brotber^s.  I  never  was  so  unmanned  at 
the  violence  of  sorrow  in  any  other. 

I  was  present  with  tbe  doctor  when  he  first 
examined  tbe  body.  It  was  inflamed,  as  if  rub- 
bed with  nettles,  on  tbe  back  of  the  neck,  (half 
way  round,)  down  the  back,  and  at  several  por- 
tions of  tbe  body.  At  one  point  between  tbe 
shoulders  the  inflammation  seemed  to  have  gath- 
ered, and  several  points  on  being  opened  exhib- 
ited a  bard  skin  and  a  mucous  substance  beueatb. 

The  physician  said  tbat  he  was  entirely  at  de- 
fault in  ascribing,  or  attempting  to  ascribe,  tbe 
singular  death  to  any  cause  he  know  of.  That 
he  had  never  met  with,  nor  read  of,  any  sudden 
demise  with  such  symptoms. 

We  attended  to  tbe  burial  of  Af.  Vairenn*s 
body.  He  was  buried  in  asmall  piece  of  ground, 
marked  out  by  himself  for  a  family  place  of  in- 
terment, on  the  margin  of  a  small  creek  nearby 
that  flowed  into  the  lake. 

It  was  afl*ecting  to  all  of  us  as  well  to  lose  one 
held  so  dear,  as  to  witness  the  poignant  suffering 
of  the  sister  who  was  left  almost  friendless.  For 
my  own  part  I  can  not  describe  with  what  an- 
guish 1  lamented  the  untimely  death  of  so  noble 
and  gifted  a  spirit  from  tbe  association  of 


wbon  I  tboogbt  him  bora  to  benefit  and  glorify. 
About  ft  month  afterward  I  was  sitting  in  my 
room  thinkingof  this  faenrt*reodjog  tragedy,  which 
still  baonted  my  brain  with  ita  ghostly  featares 
and  suggestions.     It 

**  Thrilled  me — filled  me  wiib  &iitaDtic  terrors  never  felt 
before." 

My  servant  interrupted  my  reverie  by  bringing 
me  my  file  of  German  Periodicals.  Tbe  very 
first  review  1  opened  to  was  beaded  **  M.  Pen- 
tern's  Thoughts  on  the  Electric  agent.**  Pen- 
tern!  sorely  that  was  M.  Vairenn's  uncle  of 
Ments.  I  laid  it  aside  for  the  night's  rending, 
and  passed  on  to  some  of  the  Newspapers. 
The  very  first  editorial  paragraph  tbat  met  my 
eye  in  the  Zeftung,  was  a  statement  that  M .  Pen- 
tern  had  been  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
new  Institute  at  Wurtaburg-on-the-Mayno,  in 
consideration  of  the  power  displayed  by  his  new 
Treatise  on  Electricity,  joined  with  compliments 
to  his  work.  There  seemed  to  be  some  vague 
and  agitating  latent  association  in  my  mind  with 
these  announcements.  I  picked  up  tbe  Review 
and  read  on  until  I  bad  finished  two  pages. 

—You  may  have  guessed  before  this:  M. 
Pentem'swork  wag  the  same  that  Ftdrenn  had 
Ttad  me  in  hi9  study!  With  a  really  appalling 
eiTect  the  truth  flashed  on  me  intuitively  :  / 
was  convinced  that  M.  Pentem  bad  been  in 
some  sort  connecied  with  my  friend's  death. 
I  determined  to  prosecute  tbe  investigation ;  and 
for  this  intent  wrote  on  to  the  publishers  for  tbe 
Treatise  itself,  in  order  to  see  the  truth  of  my 
first  discovery  from  extracts  in  the  Revieiv,  con- 
firmed thereby.  I  immediately  set  to  thinking 
over  the  matter;  and  very  early  on  the  following 
day  set  off*  for  my  late  friend's  cottage. 

I  first  settled  it  in  my  mind  that  M.  Vairenn 
had  died  somehow  by  bis  uncle's  hand ;  and  that 
the  motive  of  the  latter  was  to  secure  the  essay  on 
Electricity  for  his  own,  which  had  probably  been 
read  to  him  in  confidence.  He  was  known  to 
have  had  secret  ill-feeling  toward  his  nephew 
when  they  were  together  at  Mentz;  there  was 
motive  enough,  surely ! 

But  it  was  a  fact  tbat  M.  Pentern  bad  goneoflf 
the  day  before  Vairenn  died ;  and  that  too,  ac- 
cording to  bis  sister's  .account,  in  tbe  morning. 
It  was  true  also,  as  I  learned  of  the  same  source, 
tbat  M.  Vairenn  bad  been  away  to  a  friend's 
bouse,  seven  miles  distant,  for  two  days  before 
his  uncle  left,  and  had  only  returned  tbe  morning 
be  left  (about  two  hours  before). 

I  asked  his  sister  bow  Pentern  was  occupied 
during  his  nephew's  absence,  informing  her  of 
my  suspicions  as  to  my  friend's  death ;  she  re- 
plied that  be  rarely  left  tbe  study.  I  asked  her 
where  M.  Vairenn  waa  on  the  remnant  of  the 
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day  of  M.  PeiiterB*s  deprture  wd  wbetber  he 
bid  been  in  bis  stady.  Hbe  smd  that  having 
been  absent  to  long  be  had  remained  with  her  in 
tbe  parlor  until  dinoer«timo,  that  in  The  afiemoon 
be  bad  goue  with  a  fishing  party  on  the  I^ake, 
sod  bad  not  returned  titl  bed -time — he  had  only 
gone  in  bis  study  a  moment  for  bis  tackle  before 
tbe  oeit  fatal  day. 

Tbe  body  of  M .  Vairenn  bore  no  marks  of 
vieieoee ;  if  M.  Pentem  had  been  instrumental 
i&  bis  death  it  must  have  been  by  means  of 
Potfon.  But  he  must  either  have  administered 
tbisby  bribing  a  servant,  or  by  some  indirect 
metbod  have  given  it  himself^this  part  of  the 
traio  of  conclusions  was  very  barren.  I  asked 
Eleann  if  they  bad  taken  a  glass  of  wine  together 
on  tbe  day  of  Pentem 's  leaving*  No.  If  M. 
Vairenn  bad  eaten  anything,  during  the  [day — 
asd  what.  On  reflection  she  said  she  really  be- 
lieved he  had  not  tasted  a  mouthful  in  tbe  house 
for  five  days  before  his  death !  He  had  eaten  no 
diaoeronthe  day  his  uncle  left,  excusing  himself 
byaayiog  he  had  taken  lunch  at  the  Hotel  des 
Voyagers,  3  miles  above ;  be  had  come  from  tbe 
Lake  at  bed-time  and  had  gone  to  bed ;  on  the 
oeit  morning  he  had  gone  into  his  study  before 
taking  coflee  and  bad  not  come  out  again  i 

To  support  my  theory  then  it  must  be  found 
that  M.  Pentem  had  arranged  poison  of  some 
description  in  the  study^  where  he  knew  it  would 
have  eifect  in  the  regular  course  of  Voire nn*s 
castofDs.  The  scroll  on  which  the  Treatise  on 
Electricity  was  written  was  in  a  secret  drawer; 
ia  all  probability  be  had  arranged  it  in  connec- 
tioa  with  tbe  escritoire  containing  this  drawer, 
M  that  tr  should  have  effect  only  when  the  paper 
was  sought. 

I  aiked  now  to  bo  shown  into  the  study  which 
tbey  told  me  was  prteiseiy  as  it  was  the  morning 
of  VairenD*s  burial ;  and  so  I  found  it.  Tbe 
mid-day  son  streamed  partially  through  ^he 
•tained  eastern  lattice,  and  was  reflected  from 
tbe  placid  lake  to  the  south,  on  the  sky  coloured 
ceiliog.  The  light  Brassels  carpet  sank  under 
mj  foot,  aud  the  rich  satin  curtains  folded  and 
llitied  10  the  draught  my  unlocking  of  the  door 
excited.  The  sweet  cleanliness  of  my  departed 
friead's  thoughts  and  character  wns  displayed  in 
tbe  perfect  system  and  selection  of  his  rtcherchd 
Library;  and  Iris  taste  in  the  artistic  master- 
pieces of  painting  with  which  the  wall  was  every 
where  adorned.  Over  the  Library  was  a  piece 
of  splendid  mantel- work  wrought  by  some  skil- 
ful Veloutier,  wherein  was  woven  with  golden 
feod  purple  thread  the  mystic  sign  of  his  Reli- 
gion TQ.  MONS2.  OEQ.  The  memories  that  all 
tiiese  things  roused  of  the  noble  spirit  that  had 
left  tbat  H«ime  of  Tfaoogbt  overpowered  tuo. 

1  commeneod  looking  abottt.    TIm  eecritoh^, 


if  it  remained  untouched,  had  not  been  opened  by 
Vairenn;  I  approached  it— toucbed  the  spring 
of  the  drawer — and  found  it  empty  !  I  was  now 
convinced  of  my  suspicion.  My  thoughts  now 
ranged  about  the  room  to  discover  the  medium 
of  death ;  I  racked  ray  brain  vainly,  and  as  twi- 
light was  casting  a  thick  shadow  on  the  Dial  at 
the  Western  window  I  was  almost  in  despair. 
To  collect  my  thoughts  for  a  final  effort  I  threw 
myself  in  M.  Vairenn*s  chair. 

**0  God!*'  cried  Eleann,  at  that  moment  en- 
tering the  door  and  supporting  herself  by  it, 
**  what  ails  you  ? — how  like  him  you  look!'* 

I  had  thrown  myself  in  M.  Vairenn's  chair; 
bur  no  sooner  had  done  so  than  I  felt  a  keen  pang- 
between  my  shoulders;-^!  sprang  forward  in 
pain,  and  Eleann  entering  at  the  time  was 
shocked  at  the  resemblance  between  myself,  at 
tbat  time,  and  her  brother,  when  she  found  him 
dead.  The  remark  struck  me :  I  kept  my  posi- 
tion and  observed  it ;  in  one  instant  the  entire 
secret  was  revealed !  I  arose  up,  although  in 
pain.  The  chair  in  which  I  sat  down  was  one 
of  velvet  cushioning  of  curious  oaken  carving  on 
the  legs,  arms,  atul  back ;  it  is  well  represented 
in  the  painting  of  Richelieu,  now  in  the  Metro* 
politan  Art-Uoiop  (tbe  original  of  which  I  saw 
in  the  Royal  Institute)  by  the  Gothic  Chair  in 
which  the  statesman  is  sitting.  The  velvet  is 
thickly  wadded  up  as  far  as  the  back  of  the  head. 

1  have  said  that  the  secret  was  revealed  to  my 
senses,  which  my  intellect  was  at  fault  in  invent- 
ing. 1  called  Eleann,  who  was  still  standing  pale 
at  the  door.  **  See !"  said  I,  **  this  was  the  vil- 
lain's work  !"  I  pressed  my  hands  on  either  side 
of  the  velvet  back  as  high  up  as  1  had  experienced 
the  pain;  there  started  forth  one  of  those  small 
weapons,  which  were  invented  by  a  celebrated 
gang  of  assnssins  in  Lyons,  and  used  by  them  for 
their  designs  before  their  suppression,  twenty 
years  ago.  It  was  best  known  by  the  title  of  the 
"Steel -sting," it  is  made  to  perforate  the  flesh, 
and  being  charged  with  a  subtle  poison  forces  it 
through  a  perforated  tissue  of  thin  metal  in  many 
different  directions  in  the  body ;  it  was  good  for 
me  tbat  the  entire  charge  was  expelled  at  one 
entrance. 

This  then  was  undoubtedly  the  way  in  which 
my  lamented  friend  had  been  murdered.  Tbe 
appearance  of  the  body  ;  the  circumstances  of 
his  and  Pentern's  movements,  joined  with  the 
Physician's  opinion  of  the  body  in  confirming  my 
hypothesis.  My  course  was  instantly  determined 
on;  of  it  and  its  results,  you  can  probably  best 
judge  from  the  subjoined  letter.  I  recei\'ed  it 
just  as  I  was  giving  the  final  touch  to  my  *'  Death 
of  Judas,"  which  1  consider  quite  a  noteworthy 
coincide  nee! 
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'*  Prxfkct-Hall.     > 
Wurtzbarg.    July  23d,  1^^- ) 


"M.— 


«* 


Respected  Sir: — The  PresideDt,  M.  Pentero, 
died  this  morniog  at  8  o*clock.  Yoor  letter, 
containing  certain  allegations  was  read  this  morn- 
ing to  him,  for  it  was  known  that  he  could  not 
live  long,  and  it  was  deemed  proper  that  he  should 
be  told  of  thera  even  though  so  sick.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  under  great  emotion  during  its  po- 
rnsal.  So  soon  as  it  was  finished,  he  exclaimed, 
in  hearing  of  all  the  faculty,  '  It  is  true,  every 
letter  true ;  he  was  a  Devil,  a  damned  Witch  to 
find  it  out.*     He  then  died. 

**  Allow  us,  sir,  to  condole  with  you  on  the  loss 
•f  your  friend  by  this  singular  and  revolting  act. 
We  submit,  however,  that  there  would  scarcely 
be  anyihing  gained  by  exposure,  although  some 
disgrace  might  result  to  this  institution.  They 
■re  both  of  the  same  family ;  both  dead.  We 
think  it  sufficient  that* the  most  excellent  work 
on  Electricity  should  be  immediately  published 
under  M.  Vatreuu^s  name,  with  a  certified  con- 
fession of  M.  Pentem,  to  the  extent  that  it  was 

■ot  his. 

•*  With  expressions  of  personal  kindness, 
••(By  order  of  the  Faculty.)      H.  KANSTAifL.*' 

I  acknowledge  the  rightfulness  of  the  sugges- 
tion contained  in  this.  I  have  for  some  time 
been  engaged  on  a  biography  of  M.  Vairenn,  and 
will  edit  his  Treatise,  which  cost  him  his  life,  to- 
gether with  some  other  valuable  papers  of  his 
I  have  found,  and  of  which,  by  a  very  interesting 
course  of  things  (whereof  the  details  in  my  next), 
I  have  become  administrator  as  the  brother-in- 
law  of  the  deceased ! 

Yours  sincerely. 


ENIGMA. 


The  following  Enigma  was  first  published  Riany  years 
since  in  a  northern  periodical,  and  was  attributed  to  the 
late  Alexander  H.  Everett.  So  far  as  we  have  ever  seen, 
it  has  not  yet  been  solved.  We  invoke  the  ingenuity  of 
our  correspondents  for  a  solution  : — 

.  The  lightest  and  the  softest  thing 
That  floats  upon  the  zephyr's  wing, 
I  move  with  unresiflting  ease, 
Before  tlic  breath  of  every  breeze. 

With  power  resistless  and  sublime, 
I  sweep  along  from  clime  to  clime, 
And  I  defy  all  earthly  force 
To  intercept  me  in  my  course. 

*  A  fiivorite  guest  with  all  the  fair, 
I  play  with  Beauty's  twisted  hair; 
Aud  harmless  as  the  genlle^t  dove 
I  share  the  couch  of  happy  love. 


'Tis  mine  to  burl  the  bolts  of  fete, 
That  overwhelm  the  gaiky  great ; 
I  wield  the  giant  arm  that  brings 
Dismay  and  death  on  tyrant  kings. 

No  thrab  of  passion  ever  pressed 
The  vacant  chambers  of  uiy  breast ; 
And  no  desire  nor  dream  of  care 
Could  ever  gain  admittance  there. 

With  passioB*s  various  fires  I  bum  t 
And  atl,  as  each  prevails  in  tnro, 
W^itb  equal  rage  incessant  roll 
Their  boiling  currents  through  my  soul. 

In  Folly's  lap  I  had  my  hirth. 
The  simplest  creature  on  the  earth  s 
At  Folly's  bosom  I  was  nursed, 
And  am  as  simple  as  at  first. 

The  wisest  own  that  I  am  wiser, 
Aad  sages  make  me  their  adviser ; 
The  great  demand  my  prudent  cares. 
To  aid  them  in  their  state  afiairs. 

I  boast  bat  little  outward  grace, 
For  frequent  stains  deform  my  face  ; 
And  when  I  bathe,  though  strange  it  seems, 
I  seek  from  choice  the  foulest  streams. 

I  soar  to  fields  of  liquid  light, 

Where  rainbows  glow  and  stars  are  bright ; 

I  sun  me  at  their  spotless  fires. 
And  sport  amid  the  heavenly  choirs. 

The  nameless  being  of  a  day, 
I  barely  am,  and  pass  away ; 
Nor  leave  a  trace  behind,  to  be 
The  record  of  my  history. 

No  chance  or  change  has  power  enough 
To  harm  my  life's  perennial  staff*; 
For  1  have  built  my  throne  sublime 
Upon  the  wreck  of  conquered  Time. 


THE  SELD£NS  OF  SHERWOOD. 

CHAPTER  XUII. 

Our  dying  friends  are  pioneers  to  smooth 
Our  rugged  pass  to  death ;  to  break  those  bars 
Of  terror  and  abhorrence  nature  throws 
Cross  our  obstructed  way ;  and  thus  to  make 
Welcome,  as  safe,  our  port  firom  erwy  storm. 

Young, 

For  days  after  the  terrible  shock  which  had 
fallen  upon  Edith,  she  remained  almost  without 
speaking  or  moving,  yet  she  was  not  in  a  state 
to  require  assistance,  aud  evidently  wished  to  be 
lef^  alone.  Her  friends  willingly  complied  with 
this  desire,  for  they  felt  that  the  ordinary  topics 
of  consolation  would  he  unavailing  in  this  case, 
and  there  is  something  in  the  very  sight  of  deep 
and  silent  grief,  which  awes  and  terrifies  even 
light  and  unreflecting  natures. 
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It  teemed  to  £ilith  ae  if  she  had  psMed  at 
once  into  anotlier  etateof  existoece,  her  parpoeea, 
her  plans,  her  aima  in  life  were  overthrown,  for 
ber  thoughts,  her  hopes,  had  been  so  closely  eon- 
nected  with  her  Cather,  that  she  could  not  realise 
how  she  shonld  live  wiihont  him.  She  was  alone, 
alone  indeed ;  hers  was  net  the  lose  of  a  father 
ooly,  but  of  a  friend,  with  whom  she  had  lived  on 
thote  terms  of  perfect  confidence,  which  rarely 
esut between  any  two  human  beings.  She  had 
oeverkaown  a  feeling  of  fear  to  wards  hi  oi,  and  far 
back  as  the  earliest  dawn  of  reason,  their  lives  had 
beea  mingled  together  in  an  unbroken  chain  of 
feve,  and  now,  cwM  it  be  indeed  true,  these  links 
were  snapped  ? 

It  i«  a  blessed  privilege  to  receive  the  last  looks 
and  words  of  those  we  love,  for  when  owr  friends 
die  in  a  strange  land,  and  far  from  us,  the  imagi- 
aatioD  constantly  tortures  itself  to  depict  their 
last  hours,  and  the  vain  and  passionate  wish  that 
we  coald  have  been  with  them,  is  continually 
wriagiDg  our  hearts. 

Bat  even  ia  this  dark  hour,  when  all  the  ener- 
gies of  Edith *s  soul  and  body  were  exerted  to 
sustain  ber  beneath  thisoverwhelming  stroke,  she 
foaad  inexpressible  eooaolation  in  the  idea,  that 
ber  father  was  supported  and  cheered  in  his  last 
momeats,  by  a  strong  faith  in  the  most  important 
and  aastaioing  doctrine  of  Christianity — the  great 
doctrine  of  a  mediator.  Her  own  mind  had,  for 
tome  months  past,  been  closely,  and  frequently 
engaged  in  earnest  inquiry  and  thought  upon 
this  ftubiect,  but  how  differently  then  and  now. 
So  many  thoughts^  plans,  hopes,  fears,  desires  of 
80  earthly  nature  filled  her  heart  then,  but  now 
•beseemed  almost  transported  to  that  inviaible 
world,  where  the  spirit  of  her  father  awaited  her. 

The  Grattans  had  sailed  for  England  but  a 
few  days  previous  to  £ditb*8  receiving  the  intel- 
ligence of  her  father's  death,  and  she  had  felt 
very  sad,  very  desolate  at  parting  with  them,  and 
Bouriabed  many  fears  and  anxieties  for  their 
fotare  welfare,  but  now  the  recollection  of  them 
ieemed  like  a  dream  melting  away,  dim,  and 
disuat. 

Bat  the  human  mind  and  frame  cannot  long 
■opport  the  high  wrought  stale  of  thought  and 
Ictliog,  akhoogb  the  salutary  effects  of  this  full 
lealizatioo  of  eternal  things,  often  work  a  perma- 
Deot  change  in  the  nature,  and  such  a  transfor- 
mation it  gradually  wrought  in  Edith. 

She  had  not  yet  bestowed  a  thought  upon  her 
own  destiny,  her  plans  and  purposes  had  been  so 
^kea  off*  at  the  death  of  her  father,  but  after  a 
few  days  bad  elapsed,  her  attcntinn  was  turned 
to  the  subject  by  Mr.  Travers.  He  showed  her 
a  letter  written  to  him  by  Mr.  Fita^gerald  some- 
time previous  to'bis  sickness,  saying  that  he  had 


return  to  America,  but  that  be  could  not  bear  to 
give  Edith  unnecessary  pain  by  suggesting  such 
a  thought  to  her,  nor  did  he  usually  attach  much 
importance  to  such  presentiments  himself,  but  in 
case  they  should  be  verified,  he  commended  Edith 
to  his  care,  and  wished  her  to  reside  under  his 
roof,  confiding  iu  the  assurances  that  Mrs.  Travers 
and  himself  had  made  before  his  departure  from 
Virginia,  that  such  an  arrangement  would  be  most 
agreeable  to  them. 

This  proof  of  her  fatber*s  provident  care,  ex- 
tending its  protecting  influence  over  her,  even 
after  his  death,  affected    Edith   deeply.     She 
would  not  have  objected   to  any  arrangement 
made  by  him,  even  had  it  been  most  adverse  to 
her  own  wishes,  but  it  really  accorded  with  them* 
so  far  as  she  felt  capable  of  forming  a  wish,  for 
she  thought  she  should  feel  less  desolate  at  Tra- 
vers Lodge  than  anywhere  else.    Though  she 
was  not  bound  by  the  ties  of  congeniality,  or 
strong  affection  to  any  of  the  family,  yet  she  was 
attached  both  to  her  uncle  and  aunt,  and  felt 
much  kindness  and  good  will  towards  her  cousins, 
and  the  cordial  and  afi*ectionate  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Travers  urged  her  acceptance  of  his  propo- 
sal, awakened  her  gratitude,  and  strengthened 
her  attachment  for  him.     Then  it  would  be  a 
great  consolation  to  be  near  Mrs.  Mason,  one  of 
the  very  few  friends  she  had  ever  had  who  un- 
derstood  her,   and  could  sympathise  with  ber. 
As  to  Charles,  she  would  not  acknowledge  to 
herself  that  his  society  could  afford  her  happi- 
ness.   In  few,  tnit  heartfelt  words,  Edith  express- 
ed to  Mr.  TraVers  her  thankful  acquiescence  in 
the  arrangement  he  proposed.     E(fith  was  now 
in  a  state  of  absolute,  uncontrolled  independeuce: 
she  had  attained  her  majority,  she  was  mistress 
of  a  large  fortune,  which  would  probably  be  much 
increased  by  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald's 
afi'airs  in  Ireland,  but  these  circumstances  so  far 
from  occasioning  any   feeling  of  exultation  or 
pleasure,  increased  her  sense  of  dreariuess  and 
loneliness.    The  means  of  enjoyment  were  hers, 
but  the  desire  to  use  them  was  gone;  she  viewed 
them  now  as  means  of  usefulness,  and  felt  the 
weight  of  an  undivided  responsibility.     She  did 
not  feel  a  strong  claim  upon  any  human  being 
but  Gerald  Devereux,  and  almost  her  only  wish 
at  present  was  to  see  him  again.     He  had  never 
known  any  father  but  hers,  and  had  loved  him  as 
a  son — how  many  tender  associations,  how  many 
words  and  acts  of  love  had  bound  their  hearts  in 
the  days  of  their  infancy  to  him,  and  to  each 
other. 

Gerald  came,  and  Edith  met  him  with  a  com- 
posure which  appeared  wonderful  to  the  specta- 
tors, but  he  knew  by  the  marble  paleness  that 
overspread  her  face,  tbe  quivering  of  ber  lip,  and 


&eqoently  had  forebodings  that  he  should  never'  the  slight  shiverings  that  agitated  her  frame,  how 
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deep  was  the  eiDotioD,  of  which  ghe  souf^bt  to!  to   Daveoport  Lodge,   as  he  wished  to  make 
auppresa  every  outward  sign.     They  poured  out' some  inqutriea  of  Louis  reepeeting  the  family 


their  hearts  to  each  other,  when  they  were  alooe 
together,  and  Edith  found  great  relief  aad  con- 
solation in  speaking  of  her  father,  to  one  who 
bad  known  and  loved  him  somewhat  as  she  had 
done.  But  these  communings  could  only  be  of 
short  duration,  for  after  the  last  rites  were  paid 
to  the  remains  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  and  a  few  ar- 
rangements made,  it  would  be  imperatively  ne- 
cessary for  Gerald  Devereux  to  set  out  for  Ire- 
land, to  attend  to  the  business  which  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald had  left  unfinished,  and  which  intimately 
concerned  his  own  interests  as  well  as  those  of 
Edith. 

Edith,  as  we  have  before  observed,  had  never 
been  appreheusive  in  her  nature,  and  if  passing 
fears  of  evil  crossed  her  mind  upon  any  occasion, 
she  did  not  harbor  them  long  enough  for  them 
to  become  what  is  called — presentiments.  But 
since  the  overwhelming  stroke  which  had  fallen 
upon  her,  her  fearlessness  had  forsaken  her,  she 
shuddered  to  think  that  an  ocean  would  soon  sep- 
arate Gerald  and  herself,  and  the  possibility  that 
always  exists  at  every  parting  from  our  friends 
that  we  may  meet  no  more,  seemed  converted 
in  her  mind  to  a  strong  probability.  Yet  she 
had  sufficient  resolution  and  strength  of  mind  to 
refrain  from  expressing  her  feelings  to  Gerald, 
she  knew  with  what  reluctance  be  left  her  in  her 
present  state  of  feeling,  and  he  had  also  commu- 
nicated to  her  his  love  for  Margaret  Selden, 
which  would  naturally  so  much  increase  his  re- 
gret in  leaving  the  country  for  so  long  a  time  as 
he  might  be  detained  in  Ireland. 

Gerald  felt  that  he  could  not  possibly  leave 
the  country,  without  once  more  seeing  Margaret; 
if  she  did  not  return  bis  attachment,  would  it  not 
be  ungrateful  in  the  extreme  to  show  no  sense 
of  the  kindness  which  be  had  received  from  every 
member  of  the  family  at  Sherwood.  Perhaps, 
too,  Margaret  might  not  be  so  entirely  indifferent 
towards  him,  as  he  had  somewhat  hastily  con- 
cluded at  their  last  interview. 


CHAPTER   XLIV. 

There  ate  moments  in  life  that  are  never  (brjrot, 
Which  bngbmn,and  brighten,  as  tine  steals  away ; 
They  give  a  new  charm  to  the  happiest  lot. 
And  they  abine  on  the  gloom  of  the  loneliest  day : 
These  momenta  are  hallowed  by  smiles  and  hy  tears, 
The  first  look  of  love,  and  the  last  parting  given. 

Percical. 

But  a  few  precious  days  were  now  left,  and  Ger- 
ald's desire  to  see  Margaret  once  more  increased, 
ms  the  time  diminished  for  his  remaining  in  the 
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at  Sherwood,  thinking  he  could  perhaps  elicit 
some  information  from  his  answers,  on  the  snb- 
ject  in  which  his  heart  was  moat  deeply  inte* 
rested.  Yet  he  reproached  himself  for  his  own 
weaknesa.  in  entertaining  any  doubt  as  to  the 
state  of  Margaret's  feelings  towards  himself, 
when  he  recalled  the  circumstances  of  their  lane 
interview. 

Gerald  spoke  to  Louis  with  the  most  nare- 
served  confidence  of  his  love  to  Margaret,  aod 
related  all  that  passed  between  them,  and  saw, 
with  quite  as  much  iudignation  as  snrprise,  that 
Louis  was  smiling ;  yes,  there  could  be  no  mis- 
take, Louis  was  actually  smiling. 

The  sudden  change  in  Gerald's  countenance 
changed  the  smile  into  a  laugh,  but  before  his 
anger  could  find  vent  in  words,  Louis  laid  his 
hand  upon  his  arm,  and  said — 

**Come  Devereuz,  you  must  curb  this  haslinesa 
of  temper,  it  has,  no  doubt,  already  led  to  the 
mistake,  which  has  caused  you  to  much  unhap- 
piness.*' 

**  You  speak  in  enigmas,  Louis,  and  I  am  in  no 
mood  to  sympathise  with  your  mirth ;  pray  ex- 
plain yourself!" 

"  Then  to  come  to  the  point  at  once,  I  know 
that  at  your  last  interview  with  Margaret,  so  far 
from  entertaining  any  suspicion  of  your  real  feel- 
ings towards  her,  she  was  under  the  impression 
that  you  loved  Virginia." 

A  new  light  broke  upon  Gerald  at  these  words, 
a  bright  gleam  of  joy  lit  up  his  face,  and  he 
seized  Louis*s  hand,  saying — **  How  do  you  know 
this,  tell  me  all  about  it.  I  cannot  imagine  how 
such  a  mistake  could  have  arisen,  my  preference 
for  Margaret  was  so  decided  as  soon  as  we  be- 
came acquainted.'^ 

**  Yet  to  Margaret,  and  to  most  people,  it  could 
not  seem  improbable  that  any  one  who  had  seen 
Virginia  should  love  her.  But  let  that  pass;  my 
sister  accidentally  overheard  a  part  of  a  conver- 
sation between  Augustus  Vernon  and  yourself, 
with  regard  to  Clara  Kaufman n  and  Virginia, 
she  mieconstrued  what  she  beard,  and  supposed 
that  your  avowal  of  a  personal  interest  in  the 
matter  had  reference  to  your  own  love  for  Vir- 
ginia, and  immediately,  as  most  ready-witted 
women  would  do,  in  a  similar  case,  put  together 
a  variety  of  trifling  circumstances,  and  arrived  at 
a  fixed  conclusion  as  to  the  nature  of  your  sen- 
timents. This  opinion,  and  the  grounds  of  it, 
she  communicated  to  Margaret,  to  whom  you  are 
aware  from  her  character,  and  her  devotion  to 
her  sister,  it  would  naturally  appear  founded  in 
truth." 

Then,"  said  Gerald,  **  I  will  go  immediately 


untry.     He  determined,  however,  to  go  firstlto  Sherwood,  and  learn  my  fate  from  Margaret's 
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own  Ups.    I  eould  not  bear  to  leavo  the  country 
ia  my  pres^at  state  of  duopense.'* 

^  Mj  b«tt  wwhee  attead  jon,  my  hopes  alto, 
for  I  have  a  strong  iropremton  that  yon  will  be 
•uecessfil.  I  shall  bo  very  anxious  to  hear  the 
resolt." 

<* Thank  yo«,  thank  yon,  my  dear  fellow,  my 
own  hopes  and  feara  are  both  so  strong,  I  scarcely 
kssir  which  predoioinate,  bnt  whatever  the  result 
any  he.  I  shall  never  forget  your  kind  sympathy.*' 
Oersld  hastily  left  the  room,  as  he  said  these 
words,  and  taking  a  path  which  led  directly 
through  the  woods  that  separated  Davenport 
Lodge  from  Sherwood,  was  soon  lost  to  the  eye 
of  Lsais,  who  stood  at  the  window  watching 
him. 

He  loves  Margaret  truly,  warmly,  with  all  the 
generous  devotion  of  his  nature,  thought  Louis, 
yet  how  different  is  his  love  from  that  which  I 
bear  to  Virgiuiat  a  feeling  which  has  made  a  part 
of  my  existence  as  far  back  as  memory  can  reach, 
which  can  only  be  eradicated  with  life  itself;  can 
nich  love  as  this,  remain  always  unreturned  ? 

Hope  had  sprung  up  within  his  heart,  though 
he  feared  to  indulge  it,  since  he  became  acquaint- 
ed with  the  change  in  Virgioia*B  sentiments  for 
Augustas. 

Meaaiime  Gerald  parsned  his  way  so  rapidly, 
aad  io  so  engrossed  a  state  of  mind,  that  he 
fouad  himself  in  the  yard  at  Sherwood,  in  scarcely 
half  the  time  that  he  had  supposed  necessary  for 
perfomiittg  the  walk.  His  heart  beat  thick  and 
^Mt,  and  he  pansed  for  a  moment  before  be 
erossed  the  tnreshold.  to  summon  suflBcient  corn- 
rare  to  enter  the  parlor.  Chance  appeared  on 
this  occasion,  to  have  favored  him,  for  upon 
opeaiag  the  door,  he  found  no  one  but  Margaret 
who  was  standing  in  the  recess  at  the  farthest 
^  of  the  room,  looking  out  from  the  window 
00  die  wintry  landscape.  Could  he  have  known 
the  aatore  of  her  thoughts,  his  donbts  and  anxi- 
eties would  have  been  at  once  removed. 

Margaret  had  received  a  letter  two  days  before 
frMn  Charles  Selden,  in  which  he  mentioned, 
that  Gerald  Devereux  was  then  at  Travers 
Lodge,  but  that  his  visit  would  necessarily  be 
short,  as  be  would  be  compelled  in  a  few  days 
to  leave  the  country,  in  order  to  settle  urgent 
business,  which  the  death  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  had 
l^t  to  an  unfinished  state.  Charles  said  too,  that 
be  had  made  some  general  and  kind  inquiries  re- 
cpectiogthe  families  at  Sherwood  and  Davenport 
Lodge,  bnt  there  was  not  an  intimation  in  the 
letter  that  Gerald  entertained  the  least  design  of 
coming  to  Sherwood  to  say  farewell. 

How  many  feelings  which  Margaret  had 
thoQght  subdued,  arose  with  new  strength  in  her 
heart,  as  she  read  this  letter!  The  idea  of 
Gerald's  leaving  the  country,  for  an  indefinite 


length  of  time,  without  exchanging  with  him  one 
word,  or  look  of  kindness,  was  in  itself  very 
painful,  but  what  rendered  it  doubly  so,  was  the 
irresistible  conclusion,  not  only  that  he  had  never 
loved  her,  but  that  he  did  not  possess  that  warmth 
of  heart  and  grateful  feeling,  which  she  had  once 
imputed  to  him.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  kind- 
ness,  with  which  Gerald  had  been  treated  at 
Sherwood,  he  had  been  there  on  n  fdoting  of  in- 
timacy, like  a  member  of  their  own  family,  and 
to  leave  the  country  without  snyiiig  farewell 
seemed  very  heartless. 

On  this  day,  all  the  family  were  dining  out, 
except  Margaret,  who  had  excused  herself  from 
joining  the  party,  on  the  plea  uf  writing  letters, 
and  attending  to  some  hourtehoUl  matters,  which 
required  the  superintendence  either  of  Mrs.  Sel- 
den or  herself.  Mrs.  Selden  perceived  that  Mar- 
garet wished  very  much  to  remain  at  home,  and 
did  not  urge  her  to  accompany  them;  she  par- 
tially divined,  though  she  did  not  entirely  under- 
stand her  state  of  feeling,  for  she  h;id  observed 
her  abstraction  and  silence  for  some  time  after 
reading  Charles*  letter. 

As  the  last  sound  of  the  carriage  wheels  died 
upon  her  ear,  Margaret  felt  the  relief  of  being 
left  alone;  not,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
dolging  her  feelings,  but  that  she  might  regulate 
and  subdue  them.  She  was  so  deeply  engaged 
in  thought,  that  she  did  not  hear  the  door  open 
when  Gerald  entered  the  room,  nor  was  she 
aware  of  his  presence  until  he  approached  within 
a  few  steps  of  her. 

The  peculiar  sound  of  his  footstep  first  ar- 
rested Margaret's  attention,  and  turning  suddenly 
she  beheld  Gerald.  It  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  a  person  of  Margaret's  candid  and 
unsuspicious  character  to  meet  the  glance  of 
Gerald's  eye,  to  hear  the  tone  of  his  voice,  and 
to  doubt  his  affection.  She  had  scarcely  taken 
his  offered  hand,  before  every  doubt  vanished ; 
nor  were  his  hopes  at  all  diminished  by  the  bright 
gleam  of  joy  which  glanced  on  Margaret's  cheek 
and  lit  up  her  expressive  eye. 

When  a  strong  and  sincere  affection  exists  be- 
tween any  two  persons,  with  a  real  desire  to  un- 
derstand each  other,  but  few  explanations  are 
necessary  to  remove  any  doubts  that  may  have 
arisen  in  their  minds,  and  but  a  short  time  had 
elapsed  ere  Gerald  had  told  the  whole  story  of 
his  love  to  M  argaret,  from  its  very  commence- 
ment until  the  present  moment,  and  the  reasons 
which  had  so  long  delayed  the  avowal  of  his  feel- 
ings. He  prevailed  on  Margaret  to  confess  that 
she  was  not  much  happier  than  himself  during 
their  last  interview,  and  won  from  her  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  his  affection  was  not  unre- 
quited. 

It  is  true,  this  acknowledgment  would  not  have 
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been  00  readily  obtained  under  different  circura- 
stances,  for  Margaret  would  have  hesitated  and 
reflected  long  ere  she  spoke  words  that  separated 
her  destiny  from  thrit  of  parents,  brothers,  and  a 
sister  so  unspeakably  dear.  But  now  Gerald 
was  on  the  eve  of  a  voyage,  which  to  Margaret*s 
imagination  seemed  a  formidable  one,  though  at 
present  of  such  every-dRy  occurrence,  that  we 
should  smile  at  the  fears  which  such  an  underta- 
king at  that  time  produced ;  he  would  probably 
be  absent  for  a  long  time,  and  in  plighting  her 
faith  to  htm  if  her  parents  approved  the  step,  she 
divl  not  realise  the  idea  of  separation  from  her 
friends. 

The  hours  flew  by  unheeded  in  the  full  and 
free  interchange  of  thought  and  feeling;  such 
outpourings  of  the  heart  and  soul  reveal  the  na- 
ture of  the  spirit  that  dwells  within,  and  these 
revelations  are  dangerous  to  those  who  are  not 
pure  and  true  in  heart,  rich,  nol)le  and  elevated 
in  mind.  But  Margaret  and  Gerald  found  new 
causes  of  love  and  admiration  for  each  other,  in 
the  lights  which  these  communications  threw 
u,>on  their  mutual  characters. 

No  love,  according  to  Madame  de  Genlis,  in 
one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  ingenious  of  her 
talos,  **  the  Palace  of  Truth,"  can  bear  the  test  of 
perfect  sincerity  except  that  which  subsists  be- 
tween mother  and  daughter,  for  none  other  is 
sufficiently  purified  from  self-love.  But  a  strong 
love  of  excellence,  a  desire  and  purpose  of  at- 
taining it  ourselves,  and  aiding  those  we  love  to 
do  so  likewise,  at  whatever  personal  hazard,  is  a 
talisman  potent  enough  to  enable  those  who  pos- 
sess it,  to  enter  the  walls  of  this  dangerbus  pal- 
ace without  fear. 

But  Margaret  felt  strongly  the  mixed  nature  of 
human  happiness  when  the  family  circle  re-as- 
sembled at  night,  and  she  felt  something  like  a 
pang  of  self-reproach  when  Virginia  took  a  seat 
beside  her  and  whispered  that  she  had  scarcely 
enjoyed  herself  at  all,  because  she  was  not  with 
her.  How  would  she  bear  to  know  that  the  time 
would  come  when  their  paths  in  life  might  part 
no  more  to  be  united !  Margaret  looked  from 
Virginia  to  her  mother,  and  caught  a  glance  fixed 
upon  her,  so  full  of  tenderness,  of  inquiry,  min- 
gled with  an  expression  almost  sorrowful,  that 
her  eves  fell  beneath  it,  and  she  looked  down  to 
conceal  the  tears  which  had  risen  to  tbem  inspire 
of  herself.  But  she  would  not  think  of  separa- 
tion; Gerald  would  be  persuaded  to  live  near 
Slierwood  she  was  sure,  and  she  endeavored  to 
rally  her  spirits,  for  she  knew  that  his  eye  was 
upon  her,  and  her  sympathy  was  always  so  ready, 
ilie  tone  of  her  conversation  so  cheerful,  that  she 
was  sure  any  thing  like  silence  or  abstraction  in 
her  would  cause  general  observation  and  con- 
jecture. 


It  bad  been  agreed  upon  between  Gerald  and 
Margaret,  that  nothing  should  be  said  of  what 
had  passed  during  the  day  to  Mr.  Selden  until 
the  next  morning,  as  his  horror  of  all  agitating 
subjects,  especially  towards  bed  time,  was  well 
understood  in  the  family,  and  Margaret  was  well 
aware  what  a  state  of  consternation  so  serioos 
an  affair  would  produce  in  bis  mind.  Neither 
Gerald  nor  herself  doubilbd  for  a  moment  that  be 
would  sanction  their  engagement  by  his  consent 
and  approbation,  for  Gerald  had  been  an  eepecial 
favorite  with  him,  from  the  coromeocement  of 
their  acquaintance;  and  though  in  feeling  he  was 
sometimes  unreasonable,  in  action  be  was  emi- 
nently kind  and  generous,  particularly  towards 
his  children.  But  his  very  kindness  made  the 
necessity  of  di9turl»ing  him  more  grievous,  and 
Margaret,  who  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  his 
horror  of  family  changes,  knew  that  it  would  be 
a  stroke  scarcely  less  severe  than  Charles*  euter- 
ing  the  minir^try  had  been. 

Mrs.  8eldcn*s  observation,  and  her  intimate 
knowledge  of  all  the  slight  tokens  by  which  Mar- 
garet*s  feelings  manifested  themselves,  led  her  to 
conjecture  something  very  nearly  approaching 
the  truth.  No  longer  able  to  bear  this  state  of 
suspense,  when  the  family  dispersed  for  the  night 
Mrs.  Selden  whispered  to  Margaret  to  follow  her, 
and  led  the  way  to  a  small  parlor,  which  wa^  a 
favorite  sitting-room  uf  hers  when  she  wished  for 
retirement. 

Neither  of  them  spoke  for  two  or  three  min- 
utes, and  Margaret  beard  her  own  heart  beat  b§ 
she  drew  a  seat  close  to  her  mother  and  pressed 
her  hand  closely  between  both  her  own. 

**  I  am  almost  answered,  my  dear  child,  with- 
out putting  a  question.*'  said  Mrs.  Selden,  in  a 
somewhat  faltering  tone;  **you  are  given  to 
another,  if  your  father  and  myself  will  consent 
to  it." 

A  warm  tear  which  fell  upon  her  hand,  was 
for  some  minutes  the  only  reply  she  received. 
At  length  Margaret  said,  **  Dear,  dear  mother, 
do  not  express  it  thus;  I  am  still  yours,  always 
yours,  but — 

**  Say  no  more,  my  love,  I  am  not  so  selfish  or 
unreasonable  as  to  blame' von.  It  is  notunnatu- 
ral  that  you  should  return  the  love  of  such  a  man 
as  Gerald  Devereux;  nor  is  this  event  wholly  un- 
expected to  me,  for  I  have  sometimes  suspected 
the  nature  of  your  mutual  sentiments,  but  as  time 
wore  away  1  abandoned  the  idea,  and  of  course 
did  not  seek  to  obtain  from  you  confessions 
which  would  have  been  both  useless  and  painful. 
1  do  not  think  on  this  account  that  yon  love  me 
less,  yet  I  cannot  deny  that  it  is  a  trial,  though 
one  which  I  ought  not  to  shrink  /roro,  and  will 
not  when  I  have  had  time  to  prepare  my  mind 
to  meet  it.    But  tell  me  all  that  haa  pataed." 
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Tbif  connnand  wm«  easily  f^iveti,  but  Margarel 
found  it  o»e  of  extreme  cJifBeulty  to  comply  with. 
Yet  with  snmo  hesitatiou  and  frequeut  pnu»ee, 
•be  at  laogth  ftuiehed  the  whole  hiatory  of  the 
ns9  aail  prof^reaa  of  her  attachment,  and  of  all 
that  bad  paeaed  during  the  laatiotervtew  betweeu 
Gerald  and  herself,  concluding  her  narrative  by 
preMiog  her  Daother*8  hand,  which  abe  held  all 
tfae  time  doaely  lockeM  within  her  own,  to  her 
lipa,  aayiug — 

'^Bat,  dear  mother,  we  cannot  part;  the  trial 
irovld  be  too  eevere  for  oa  both  :  in  case  my  fa- 
ttier eooaenta,  we  muat  obtain  a  promise  from 
Gerald  that  we  aball  not  be  aeparated  ao  far  as 
to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  frequent  intercourse*" 

Mrs.  Seldeu  embraced  Margaret  silently.  It 
was  8ome  minutes  before  she  gathered  suflicieut 
firmuess  to  reply  in  a  steady  voice — 

"  No,  my  love,  there  must  be  no  fetters — no 
compulsory  obligation  in  an  union  such  as  this ; 
a  eooditiou  of  this  kind,  would  be  particularly 
galliog  to  such  a  nature  as  Gerald  Devereux^s. 
We  must  trust  to  his  generosity,  and  I  hope  we 
sbalJ  uot  trust  in  vain;  I  thiuk  he  will  wish  to  make 
US  eome  return  for  giving  up  such  a  trennure  to< 
him.  But  we  must  talk  no  more  now,  my  daugh 
ter;  we  do  but  weaken  our  hearts,  and  1  wouki 
fain  Dot  look  upon  an  event  which  I  trust  will 
add  greatly  to  your  happiness  as  a  sui)Ject  of 


sorroir. 
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She  kissed  Margaret  fondly,  and  wishing  her 
a  good  nighu  hastily  withdrew  ;  the  wish  was 
vaio,  for  sleep  scarcely  visited  the  pillow  either 
of  Margaret  or  herself. 

Margaret  was  relieved  to  find  upon  returning 
to  ber  own  apartment,  that  Virginia,  tired  with 
waiting  far  her,  and  quite  unsuspicious  as  to  the 
nature  of  ber  conference  with  her  mother,  had 
fallea  into  a  slumber  tranquil  and  sweet  as  that  of 
childhood.  It  would  be  more  difficult  to  break 
tbe  oews  to  Virginia  even  than  to  her  mother,  for 
•he  knew  she  would  he  inconsolable. 

Eady  on  the  following  morning,  before  Mr. 
Selden  had  left  his  apartment,  Mrs.  Seldcn  de- 
tennioed  to  endeavor  to  prepare  his  mind  for  the 
comraQaicatioa  which'  Gerald  intended  makipg 
00  the  subject  of  his  engagement  with  Margaret. 
She  thought  of  fifty  different  ways  of  com  men - 
riog  the  conversation,  but  found  it  difficult  to  de- 
cide which  would  be  most  conciliatory,  when  she 
was  at  once  brought  to  a  decision  by  her  bus- 
band,  who  after  looking  at  her  for  some  time, 
with  an  inquiring  glance,  said — 

**VVbat  is  tbe  matter,  Mary?  I  have  been 
watching  you  for  tbe  last  five  minutes,  and  see 
that  you  are  getting  ready  to  tell  nie  something 
disagreeable  in  the  most  agreeable  manner  po^si- 
ble.    Come  out  with  it  at.once ;  if  I  have  a  nau 


seous  pill  to  swa)'<  w^  {  have  no  Taney  for  wrap- 
ping it  in  sweetmeats.** 

Mrs.  Selden  tried  to  smile,  but  she  might  have 
saved  herself  the  trouble,  for  it  answered  no  other 
purpose  but  to  show  Mr.  Selden  how  little  site 
felt  like  smiling.  **  Weil,  my  dear,  1  dttre  say  it 
is  best  always  to  come  to  the  point  at  once,  par- 
ticularly with  you.  1  know  you  have  such  a 
horror  of  all  circumlocution.  I  do  not  deny  that 
what  I  am  about  to  communicate  will  occasion 
us  both  some  pain,  but  it  ought  also  to  give  us 
pleasure.** 

Mr.  Selden*8  apprehensions  were  immediately 
roused.  **You  know,  Mary,  I  abhor  myateries, 
and  never  could  guess  the  simplest  riddle  in  my 
life;  those  things  that  certainly  will  give  pain, 
and  ought  to  give  us  pleasure,  are  generally  con- 
foundedly disagreeable.  1  suppose  Arthur,  or 
Reginald,  has  taken  some  wise  scheme  in  his 
head,  som^  plan  of  life  which  will  involve  the 
necessity  of  going  off  somewhere,  or  somebody 
has  been  courting  Virginia.*' 

**  There  is  yet  another  aupposition  which  has 
not  occurred  to  you,  that  somebody  may  have 
been  courting  Margaret.** 

Mr.  Selden  started :  this  idea  indeed  had  not 
occurred  to  him,  and  was  now  by  no  means  a 
pleasant  one;  he  had  always  supposed  Virginia 
would  marry  at  some  time  or  other,  but  he  con- 
sidered her  as  scarcely  more  than  a  child,  and 
the  evil  day  might  yet  long  be  delayed.  And  lU 
at  some  distant  time,  she  sbould  marry  Louie 
Davenport  and  live  within  a  mile  or  two  of  Sher- 
wood, when  she  might  be  with  them  almost  every 
day,  it  Irould  not  be  a  very  bad  thing.  But  he 
had  not  speculated  on  the  probability  of  Marga- 
ret's ever  leaving  her  mother  and  himself:  she 
was  always  so  cheerful,  so  kind,  so  helpful  in  the 
various  little  daily  exigencies  of  life,  that  the 
blessing  of  her  presence,  like  air  and  sunf«hine, 
was  scarcely  recognized  from  its  continued  influ- 
ence, lie  had  never  before  fully  realised  how 
greatly  Margaret  contributed  to  his  own  happi- 
ness, and  HOW,  when  with  one  of  tho^e  "swift 
glances  of  the  mind,**  with  which  in  moments  of 
emotion  the  retrospect  of  years  passes  before  us, 
he  could  not  recall  an  act  of  disobedience,  or  in- 
stance of  unkind  neglect  from  his  excellent  child, 
a  feeling  of  self-reproach  mingleil  with  hit  regret 
at  tbe  idea  of  losing  her,  for  he  was  conscious 
that  he  had  received  a  thousand  proofs  of  nffec- 
tion  from  her,  for  one  which  she  had  received 
from  him  in  return.  And  yet  he  had  always 
been  a  kind  and  indulgent  parent  to  all  bis  chil- 
dren; but  he  felt  now  that  he  had  never  given 
Margaret  tbe  same  proofs  of  fondness  which  be 
bad  bestowed  upou  Virginia. 

"I  must  confess,**  said  Mr.  Selden,  in  a  tone 
which  expressed  tbe  discomposure  of  bis  mind. 
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*•  I  had  not  expected  this.     And  will  Margaret 
consent  to  leave  you?"** 

♦•  I  believe  she  would  grieve  deeply  to  leave 
us  both,  aa  such  a  daughter  as  Margaret  must  do, 
and  if  either  of  us  were  sick,  or  suffering,  I  do 
not  think  any  inducement  could  prevail  upon  her 
to  do  so.  But  you  know*  my  dear,  it  is  not  un- 
natural :  I  left  a  very  happy  home  for  yoursake, 
and  have  never  repented  doing  so.*' 

Mr.  Selden  smiled  affectionately  at  his  wife, 
and  though  he  said  nothing  of  hia  estimation  of 
her  value,  she  knew  that  her  love  had  always 
been  prized  by  him  as  the  greatest  of  earthly 
treasures.  **I  am  not  likely  to  forget  it,  Mary," 
he' said;  **and  I  remember,  too,  rt  was  a  long 
time  before  I  could  forgive  your  mother,  when 
she  gave  what  I  thought  a  very  reluctant  consent 
to  our  marriage.  You  may  rest  assured  that 
whatever  I  may  feel,  I  shall  never  act  selfishly 
towards  our  children.'' 

**Of  that  I  am  certain,  but  you  have  not  yet 
asked  me  the  name  of  your  future  son-in-law." 

**  No,  for  it  flashed  upon  me  in  a  moment — 
Gerald  Dovereux.'* 

"  Yes,  what  led  you  to  this  concIiTsion  ?" 

**In  the  first  place  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
any  other  young  man  whose  talents  and  charac- 
ter would  be  likely  to  please  Margaret,  or  who 
it  is  so  probable  would  have  appreciated  her 
merits;  and  when  my  thoughts  were  turned  to- 
wards the  subject,  I  recollected  there  was  some- 
thing peculiar  iu  Gerald  Devereux*s  look  aud 
manner  last  uight  when  we  were  left  alone  to- 
gether, and  au  evident  wandering  of  mind.  I 
thought  at  the  time  that  he  wished  to  consult  me 
on  some  matter  of  business,  but  was  withheld 
by  motives  of  delicacy,  and  tried  to  lead  the  con- 
versation two  or  three  times  into  the  channel  in 
which  I  supposed  his  thoughts  were  running.  I 
do  not  wonder  now  at  his  embarrassment,  for  it 
certainly  requires  some  assurance  to  ask  a  parent 
to  give  up  his  rights  iu  his  child,  and  to  renounce 
the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  its  presence  aud  so- 
ciety ;  this  request  too  accompanied  by  the  ne- 
cessary inference  that  his  attractions  and  merits 
outweigh  in  the  heart  of  yuur  child,  all  the  cares 
and  love  which  you  have  bestowed  upon  it  from 
the  commencement  of  its  existence." 

Mrs.  Selden  was  well  aware  that  her  husband 
always  acted  sensibly,  especially  when  his  chil- 
dren were  concerned,  but  his  first  impulses  of 
feeling  were  often  unreasonable,  and  she  had 
always  found  it  wisest  to  listen  patiently  to  these 
ebullitions,  which,  when  they  were  fairly  over, 
he  was  often  the  first  to  smile  at  himself. 

**  It  is  cortaiuly  asking  a  good  deal;  no  one 
feels  this  more  sensibly  than  1  do,  but  parents 
must  prepare  tbemsf^lves  for  such  events,  and 
learn  to  do  as  they  would  have  been  done  by, 


when  they  wished  to  form  similar  ties  tbetn- 
selves.  I  have  studied  Gerald  Dev«renx*s  char- 
acter closely,  and  know  it«  I  tbink,  iBtiiDately; 
and  upon  this  knowledge  I  fooiid  »  strong  hope 
that  he  will  make  our  child  happy.  It  is  a  greiM 
advantage  to  ns  io  this  conDoetion,  that  be  is  se 
disentangled  of  family  ties,  and  his  plane  of  Kfe 
not  permanently  fixed,  i  trust  we  may  iodoct 
him  to  settle  near  us.'* 

**  I  hope  BO — I  hope  so,  indeed,  this  weuM 
greatly  lessen  ray  reluctaaee.  He  is  a  fiueyoang 
man,  and  I  know  of  no  one  else  to  whom  I  coaU 
resign  Margaret  with  at  little  nnwillingness;  bat 
1  must  confess  that  1  am  rather  glad  he  wttl  bt 
obliged  to  go  at  once  to  IrelaiKl ;  it  will  give  us 
time  to  get  accustomed  to  the  idea." 


CHAPTER   XLV. 

When  will  your  parting  be.  Sadness  and  Mirlli  f 
Bright  atream  and  dark  one !— oh !   never  on  eardi; 
Never  while  triumplta  and  tombs  are  so  near. 
While  Death  and  Love  walk  tbo  saine  dim  spliere, 
While  fluwers  unfold  where  the  storm  may  sweep, 
While  the  heart  of  man  is  a  soundless  deep  ! — HeMans. 

And  it  was  all  arranged,  and  the  destiny  of  ber 
life  altered.  Her  parents  consented  to  her  mar- 
riage, and  it  seemed  to  Margaret  almost  as  a 
dream,  that  so  great  a  change  had  taken  place  in 
her  prospects  for  life  in  so  short  a  time.  The 
idea  of  communicating  the  intelligence  to  Vir- 
ginia was  so  painful  to  Margaret,  that  Mrs.  Sel- 
den undertook  the  task  herself,  and  when  sbs 
witnessed  Virginia's  consternation  and  distress* 
she  did  not  wonder  that  Margaret  shrank  from 
awakening  such  emotions. 

Virginia's  prejudice  to  Gerald  Deverenx  bad 
begun  to  wear  away,  since  her  delusion  with  res- 
pect to  Angnstus  Vernon  had  vanished;  aod 
when  she  saw  him  again  at  Sherwood,  she  was 
disposed  to  attribute  every  sort  of  merit  to  him  to 
make  amends  for  her  former  injustice.  But  wbea 
her  mother  informed  her  of  the  engagement  that 
had  taken  place  between  Margaret  and  Gerald, 
she  felt  disposed  to  regard  him  iu  the  light  of  an 
enemy,  who  was  about  to  rob  her  of  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  of  her  life ;  one,  too,  to  which 
she  had  always  been  accustomed,  and  without 
which  it  was  impossible  she  could  ever  be  happy* 
Aud  then,  that  Margaret  should  prefer  Gerald  to 
herself — that  she  should  have  loved  him  so  long 
without  confiding  her  feelings  to  her  wounded 
her  most  deeply,  and  her  grief  was  so  great,  that 
Mrs.  Selden  coold  not  help  pitying  and  sympa- 
thizing with  her.  She  allowed  Virginia  at  fii^t, 
without  reproof  or  remonstrance,  to  express  all 
her  feelings  on  this  subject;  then  taking  her  hand 
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gently  within  ber  own,  said  in  a  tone  of  tender 
aipostulatton — 

"^  Remember,  my  love,  that  when  Margaret 
thoeght  Gerald  Devereux  loved  you,  so  far  from 
eoterudaing  aoy  jealoue  or  resentful  feeling  to- 
wanU  you,  she  would  have  induced  you,  had  it 
been  possible,  to  return  his  love,  because  she 
tbos^ht  such  ao  union  would  promote  your  hap- 
piness :  this  she  told  me  herself.  Can  you  recall 
dttfiiig  tbts  period  the  slightest  manifestation  of 
uokind  feeling  1  And,  now,  I  believe,  were  her 
own  bappiaess  only  concerned,  she  would  uot 
hesitite  to  sacrifice  It,  to  secure  years.  Will  you 
not  bo  equally  generous,  my  child  ?'* 

*'l  would,  but  cannot,  mother,"  replied  Vir- 
finia,  ia  a  voice  choked  with  tears,  **I  amweak- 
BeM,  oelfishoess  itself,  compared  with  Margaret, 
and  I  thought,  now  that  I  was  growing  a  little 
wiser  and  better*' — here  a  bright  blush  overspread 
ber  face  at  the  recollection  of  the  past — **aud 
that  we  would  be  so  happy  together,  aud  Mar|ii;a- 
ret  would  help  me  to  grow  good,  aud**^-.  She 
stopped,  unable  to  proceed. 

*'Will  you  not  let  your  mother  help  you  to  grow 
good;  open  your  heart  freely  to  me,  my  love; — 
ciiog  closer  to  a  friend  who  cau  never  be  separa- 
ted from  you  but  by  death,  or  your  own  choice.'* 

Virginia  threw  ber  arms  around  her  mother's 
Deck  and  kissed  her  fondly.  *'  My  dear  mother, 
I  am  fully  conscious  what  a  blessing  I  have  left 
io  Tou;  one  of  which  I  am  not  worthy,  and  1 
could  confide  every  thiug  to  you,  if  you  could 
foid  my  heart ;  but  I  cannot  utter  every  foolish 
and  wayward  thought  that  arises  in  my  mind  to 
jou  as  1  can  to  Margaret — I  should  be  afraid  you 
vould  think  so  badly  of  me." 

'*  Believe  me,  I  can  read  your  heart  and  un- 
deivtaod  intuitively  many  things  which  your  lips 
bare  never  uttered.  I  have  seen  lately,  with  in- 
expressible pleasure,  the  improvement  that  has 
^eo  place  in  your  character,  nor  does  any  in- 
Aaoce  of  self-control  ever  escape  my  delighted 
observation.  1  do  not  expect  perfection  from 
jou;  1  do  not  imagine  that  you  can  throw  off  all 
your  faults  entirely  and  at  once,  I  only  ask  your 
confidence,  and  beg  that  you  will  for  my  snke,  at 
least,  until  higher  motives  can  resume  the  asceo- 
daoey,  endeavor  to  control  and  compose  your- 
self." 

'*!  will;  indeed  I  will  try,"  said  Virginia,  wi- 
pioi;  away  her  tears,  "  and  I  feel  my  own  sel- 
fishness the  more  strongly  when  1  see  you,  and 
bear  you  talk  with  so  much  composure  of  giving 
Margaret  up.  Indeed,  this  grieves  me  as  much 
u  niy  own  loss:  you  will  miss  her  so  much,  and 
bow  can  I,  in  the  slightest  degree,  supply  her 
place?" 

"New  powers  develope  themselves,  when  the 
occasion  calls  for  them,  and  this  event,  so  painful 


to  you,  will,  I  trust,  contribute  greatly  to  your 
progress.  You  must  not  suppose,  either,  that  we 
shall  give  Margaret  up  entirely ;  Gerald  Deve* 
reux  will  settle  near  us — he  promised  me  vol- 
untarily he  would  do  so,  and  it  is  in  your  power 
instead  of  losing  a  sister  to  gain  a  brother." 

Virginia's  countenance  brightened  very  much 
at  this  intelligence.  ^*  Oh,  this  will  soften  the 
stroke  very  much,  and  I  will  try  to  like  Gerald 
Deverenx,  though  I  cannot  think  he  deserves 
Margaret ;  and  I  must  confess,  just  now,  I  do 
not  feel  even  a  ray  of  good  will  towards  him, 
and  I  am  such  a  poor  dissembler,  I  am  persua- 
ded he  will  perceive  my  feelings,  aud  will  not  be 
able  to  forgive  them,  and  perhaps,  in  time,  even 
lessen  Margaret's  affection  for  me." 

**  I  think  if  he  perceives  your  feelings,  he  will 
understand  aud  forgive  them  too.  If  you  could 
have  heard  his  conversation  this  morning,  you 
would  have  found  that  he  iippreciated  properly 
what  a  trial  it  would  be  to  us  all  to  part  with 
Margaret,  he  mentioned  you  particularly  in  a 
manner  which  must  have  excited  some  gratitude 
in  your  heart  had  you  been  present.  But  you 
will  not  be  tried  long  by  his  presence,  as  he  is 
obliged  to  leave  us  day  after  to-morrow  ;  you 
know  he  must  embark  for  Ireland  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  and  will  probably  be  absent  for 
many  months." 

Virginia  smiled,  in  spite  of  herself,  at  hear- 
ing this,  and  exclaimed  involuntarily,  "Thank 
Heaven  !  But  do  not  look  so  grave,  I  will  try 
my  best  to  act  and  feel  rightly." 

*'  You  will  disappoint  me  very  much,  if  yoa 
do  uot,  Virginia." 

And  Virginia  tried  to  seem  composed,  and  to 
avoid  any  expression  of  her  feelings,  but  the  task 
was  too  hard  a  one.  Margaret  saw  and  felt  the 
effort  she  made,  and  was  more  pained  by  the  in- 
voluntary coUlness  and  constraint  of  her  manner 
towards  her,  than  she  could  have  been  by  any 
outburst  of  feeling.  But  the  effort  itself  was 
meritorious,  how  meritorious  Margaret  under- 
stood better  than  any  one  else,  aud  her  manner 
was  even  more  affectionate  than  usual  towards 
Virginia;  she  found  however  this  would  not  do 
at  present,  for  whenever  she  spoke  to  her  sister, 
Virginia's  eyes  involuntarily  filled  with  tears. 

Gerald  Deverenx  perceived  plainly  the  work- 
iugs  of  Virginia's  heart,  for  they  were  always 
written  in  unmistakable  characters  upon  her  face, 
but  abstained  when  they  were  in  the  family  circle 
together,  from  making  any  direct  efforts  to  pro- 
pitiate her.  But  when  in  the  dusk  of  the  even- 
ing, Virginia  withdrew  from  the  parlor,  and 
throwing  a  thick  shawl  hastily  around  her,  went 
out  into  the  garden,  thsit  she  might  indulge  her 
feelings  for  a  few  minutes  unobserved,  she  was 
surprised  to  bear  footsteps  following  her,  and 
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■poB  taroiug  arouod,  she  beheld  Gerald  Deve* 
leux  at  her  side. 

8be  started  iDvolnotarily,  and  stopped. 

**Cmcuse  me  Virginia,  for  you  will  allow  mo 
•ow,  I  hope,  to  call  you  so.  for  this  intrusion,  but 
my  time  was  so  short  for  gaining  your  favor,  and 
my  inclination  so  great  to  do  so,  that  I  could  not 
resist  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you  for  a 
few  minntes  alone/* 

Virginia  hesitated,  and  stammered  out  a  few 
words  as  unintelligible,  as  they  were  inaudible. 

^*  Only  listen  to  me,"  said  Gerald,  with  a  kind 
smile,  **  I  do  not  ask  you  to  answer  me  yet,  I 
understand  your  feelings  perfectly,  and  know 
that  you  are  now  making  strenuous  oflTorts  not  to 
hate  me,  and  these  very  eflfurts  perhaps,  make 
you  dislike  me  the  more.*' 

Virginia  murmured  something  like  a  denial  of 
hating  him. 

**  Well,**  said  Gerald,  **  hate  is  a  strong  word, 
and  no  young  lady  educated  as  you  have  been, 
would  allow  herself  to  say  even  in  her  own  heart, 
that  she  hated  any  one,  but  you  dielike  me  as 
much  as  you  can  dl8like  any  one,  yet  so  far  from 
resenting  it,  I  like  you  the  better  for  it,  for  as  I 
know  this  feeling  towards  me  proceeds  from  the 
strength  of  your  affection  for  your  sister,  it  shows 
me  the  worth  of  a  heart,  in  which  I  yet  hope  to 
win  a  brother's  place.  ])ut  consider  I  do  not 
wish  to  deprive  you  of  a  sister,  I  only  wish  to 
enter  your  family,  can  you  not  forgive  me  for  the 
wish,  can  you  not  believe  me  when  1  say,  that 
•o  far  from  wishing  to  estrange  Margaret  from 
you,  which  would,  I  am  aware,  be  wholly  beyond 
my  power,  one  of  the  first  traits  in  her  character 
that  won  my  heart,  was  the  warm  and  generous 
devotion  toward  you.  Love  is  said  to  be  selfish, 
but  it  is  only  so,  I  believe,  in  selfish  hearts.*' 

It  would  have  been  impossible  to  listen  to 
Gerald,  to  look  at  him,  and  to  doubt  his  sincerity. 
Virginia  was  softened,  and  she  felt  half  ashamed 
of  the  feelings  she  had  entertained  towards  him. 
**  I  am  afraid  my  heart  is  very  selfish,**  she  said, 
**  I  know  it  is  unjust  to  feel  angry  with  you  fur 
loving  Margaret,  or  hurt  at  her  returning  your 
affection,  but  then  you  can  scarcely  imagine  how 
closely  my  hopes,  my  plans,  my  feelings  were 
connected  with  her" — 

Virginia's  voice  faltered  and  she  stopped  sud- 
denly. 

*'  But  she  will  still  be  near  you.*' 

*«Yes,  I  thank  you  so  much  for  that  promise, 
it  is  very  kind  of  you." 

«*Then  you  see  1  am  not  quite  a  monster  of 
selfishness,  and  when  the  ocean  rolls  between  us. 
you  will  perhaps  have  kinder  thoughts  of  me. 
But  as  I  go  so  soon,  under  such  melancholy  cir- 
cumstances, will  you  not  at  least  give  me  tho 


comfort  of  your  promise  to  try  to  look  upon  me 
as  one  who  would  gladly  love  you  as  a  siafer  ?'* 

*'  I  believe  I  have  been  unjust,*'  said  Virginia, 
extending  her  band  towards  Gerald ;  **  I  think  I 
shall  like  you  very  much,  perhaps,  if  you  can 
have  patience  with  a  selfish  weakness,  which  I 
cannot  conquer  at  once.'* 

*'  Patience  is  not  my  forte,'*  said  Gerald,  half 
laughing,  **  but  I  can  safely  promise  to  exercise 
a  great  deal  towards  yotr,  if  yoa  will  only  promise 
to  try  to  like  me.'* 

A  faint  smile  passed  overVirginia'slorely  face, 
on  which  her  feelings  were  reflected  with  as  mnch 
beauty  and  rapidity  as  the  flying  shadows  on  a 
sunny  field •  **■  I  will  promise,  if  yon  will  give  me 
time  to  become  accustomed  to  the  Idea  of  a 
change  so  great  to  me,  and  when  you  see  nie 
look  vexed  or  sad,  do  not  get  vexed  in  turn,  or 
think  that  I  am  not  trying  to  conquer  myself.** 

**  I  am  sure  that  I  can  do  my  part,  and  I  hope 
and  believe  you  will  not  find  your  task  so  hard 
as  you  expect  it  to  be.*' 

When  Gerald  and  V^irginia  resumed  their 
places  in  the  parlor,  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
they  were  on  much  more  friendly  terms  than  when 
they  had  left  the  room.  Margaret  and  Mrs.  Sel- 
den  exchanged  a  look  of  pleased  surprise  upon 
hearing  Virginia  address  a  remark  to  Gerald,  and 
Margaret  thanked  him  with  a  glance  for  the  ef- 
forts she  was  sure  he  had  been  making  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  her  sister. 

When  Mrs.  Selden  communicated  Margaret's 
engagement  to  the  rest  of  the  family,  Reginald 
expressed  his  entire  approbation  of  it  as  he  said 
he  had  never  seen  a  young  roan  more  strongly 
marked  by  nature  with  the  noblest  characteristics 
of  a  gentleman  than  Gerald  Devereux,  and  that 
his  talents  were  of  that  rare  and  high  order, 
which  would  enable  him  to  win  distinction  in  any 
profession  or  pursuit.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
men  he  bad  ever  seen,  whom  he  should  be  willing 
to  receive  as  a  brother.  Arthur  said  he  could  not 
imagine  how  it  would  be  possible  to  get  on  with- 
out Margaret,  that  he  considered  her  marriage  in 
the  light  of  a  family  misfortune,  but  that  if  such 
an  event  must  perforce  take  place,  Gerald  IXev- 
ereux  was  the  only  person  of  his  acquaintance 
at  all  worthy  to  obtain  her,  or  suited  to  her. 

Mary  too,  who  was  now  taken  completely  into 
the  family  councils,  declared  herself  strongly  in 
Gerald  Devereux's  favor,  as  far  as  a  short  ac- 
quaintance could  enable  her  to  decide  on  his 
merits,  and  for  the  rest,  she  thought  herself  quite 
safe  in  adopting  Aunt  Selden's  and  Margaret's 
opinion,  for  she  did  not  believe  even  love  could 
blind  M  argaret's  clear  vision.  Every  one  regret- 
ted Cliarles*s  absence  on  this  occasion,  particu* 
larly  Mrs.  Selden  and  Margaret,  who  considered 
bis  opinion  on  all  matters  of  importance  as  the 
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}aft  appeal.  But  they  were  comforted  by  the 
reflection  that  Charles  had  been  very  favorably 
impre«8ed  by  all  he  bad  seen  and  heard  of  Gerald, 
and  felt  sure  that  he  would  not  withhold  bis  ap- 
probation. 

Gerald  talked  to  Margaret  of  Edith,  and  begged 
for  his  sake,  that  she  would  become  acquainted 
with  her.  and  be  a  sister  to  her ;  he  said  he  knew 
it  was  only  necessary  for  them  to  be  together  a 
little  while  to  love  each  other  very  dearly.  He 
^ave  Margaret  a  faithful  and  spirited  sketch  of 
Edith's  character  and  peculiarities,  as  a  chart  to 
guide  her  in  their  intercourse,  a  narrative  of  their 
early  life  ooder  bis  unclo*s  roof,  and  a  touching 
deitcription  of  her  bereavement  and  loneliness  of 
heart.  Margaret  listened  with  sympathy  and 
deep  interest,  and  loved  him  the  more  for  the 
HHrmth  and  tenderness  of  heart  which  he 
eviuced,  in  speaking  of  Edith  and  Mr.  Fitzger- 
ald, and  she  promised  to  make  every  effort  in 
her  power  to  gain  Edith's  afiections,  and  lessen 
her  sense  of  desolation. 

.\oioogat  other  subjects  of  interest  upon  which 
they  eonversefl  they  spoke  of  Clara,  and  Gerald 
eipressed  bis  gratification  at  learviog  that  Mar- 
garet bad  been  enabled  to  render  any  comfort  to 
her  wounded  spirit,  and  they  found  in  their  gen- 
erous sympathy  and  pity  for  this  poor  girl  a  new 
iKiud  of  union.  Gerald  was  much  pleased  to 
hear  of  the  rejection  of  Augustus  by  Virginia, 
nnd  said  he  should  have  delighted  to  witness  his 
mortification,  for  be  considered  him  the  most 
heartless  human  being  be  bad  ever  known.  He 
told  Margaret  that  Augnttus  was  said  to  be  on 
the  eve  of  marriage  with  Miss  Gates,  and  it  was 
whimpered  he  had  been  driven  into  this  measure 
by  the  pressure  of  heavy  gambling  debts. 

The  parting  hour  at  length  came,  and  Gerald 
left  Sherwood,  accompanied  by  many  kind  wish- 
es and  hopes  for  bis  safe  return.  As  he  bade 
Virginia  adieu,  be  pressed  ber  band  kindly,  and 
whimpered,  **Remember  your  promise.** 

Virginia  returned  the  pressure  gently,  and  re- 
plied, **  I  have  begun  already  to  perform  it.*' 

Nothing  softens  the  heart  so  much  as  the  little 
word  farewell,  when  a  long  parting  is  to  take 
pUce— the  thought  of  all  that  may  happen,  the 
doubt  whether  we  may  ever  again  meet,  press 
upoo  the  heart  with  an  irresistibly  saddening  and 
softening  effect. 

**Yoa  do  not  wish  me  lost  on  the  passage 
then,**  crm tinned  Gerald  in  the  same  low  toue, 
with  a  half  smile. 

'Ob  no,  God  forbid." 

A  moment  more  and  the  farewell  greetings 
were  over,  the  last  woni  whs  spoken  to  Margaret 
and  Gerald  was  gone.  But  bis  visit  had  produ- 
ced consequences  too  important  to  the  Timily  at 
Sherwood  to  fade  from  the  m;;mory  of  any  mem- 


ber of  it.  New  hopes,  new  fears,  new  plans 
had  arisen,  and  nn  element  of  disquiet  had  been 
introduced,  the  hegiiHiing  of  change,  which  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Seldeu  had  always  feared,  they  had 
been  so  happy  hitherto  in  *'  a  bright  little  world 
of  their  own.*' 

Mrs.  Seldeu  steadily  suppressing  her  own  re- 
grets constantly  endeavored  to  present  the  bright 
side  of  the  picture  to  her  husband  ;  nor  were  her 
efforts  vain,  for  the  iulhience  she  had  gained  over 
his  mind  was  so  great,  that  had  she  been  a  whit 
less  judicious  in  iis  exercise,  all  their  acquain- 
tances would  have  said  he  was  ruled  by  his  wife, 
but  as  it  was,  such  an  idea  had  never  occurred 
to  any  one,  not  even  to  himself.  Highly  as  Mr. 
Selden  appreciated  the  more  lofty  virtues  of  his 
wife^s  character,  nothing  had  eftdeared  her  so 
much  to  him,  or  given  her  so  much  power  over 
his  feelings,  as  her  cheerful,  uucomplaining  man- 
ner of  bearing  their  common  trials,  and  her  habit 
of  making  the  best  of  every  thing;  her  presence 
was  always  like  snnsihiue  to  him. 

Hand  in  hand  they  had  walked  through  the 
bright  days  of  their  youth,  and  the  soberer  years 
of  mature  age,  and  their  line  had  fallen  in  plea- 
sant places,  but  now  as  the  shades  of  evening 
began  to  fall  upon  their  path,  the  storm  was 
gathering  over  their  heads,  though  they  knew  it 

not. 

F«s*ss. 


(BiilavB  €Mt 


JENNY  LIND. 

The  old  year  ba?  frone  out  amid  the  usual  festivities  of 
Christmas,  and,  with  sucbof  ourreaden*  as  reside  in  Rich- 
inoud  and  CUurlestou,  amid  the  yet  lingering  cudencea  of 
Jenny  Liud.  The  visit  of  the  niglitiugale  to  Richmond 
wtts  a  greut  triumph  for  us.  Wc  claim  it  all  as  our  own 
work.  It  is  a  fact  uhout  which  there  cnn  be  no  di$>pute, 
that  our  fervent  invot'utious  to  the  enchantrPM  brought 
her  to  our  region  of  the  Union.  Otherwise  she  would 
have  been  wuftcd  to  Havana  by  steamer,  and  our  iumie- 
diate  fdlow-citizcus  would  not  have  heard  her.  Thiukof 
that,  and  thank  uh. 

Jenny's  viBit  and  concert  have  already  been  sufficiently 
touched  upon,  by  our  newspaper  friends,  but  we  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  to  nay  something  of  it  ourselves.  We 
8hall  be  brief,  and  like  the  editor  of  I  he  Bunkum  Flag 
Stafff  we  **uin'l  goin*  to  give  way  to  our  feelings,"  but 
for  a  diflTerent  reason, — lK»cnuse  we  cannot  find  words  to 
adequately  express  them.     So  much  by  way  of  preface  to 

Oi7R  Song  of  Rejoicihg. 

Nunc  est  hibeudum. 

Come,  fill  the  cup  of  jubilee. 

And  raise  a  gaudeuuius. 
For  venting  thus  our  Christmas  glee 

Ko  cynic  sure  can  biante  us ; 
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We  echo  but  the  daily  press — 

The  joy  of  Mr.  Ritchie— 
Our  owQ  deli^rht  is  Don«  the  less 

We've  heard  the  catUa^ice  / 

Oh,  sweet  are  Jenny's  winning  ways, 

And  pure  is  her  Boprano, 
And  excellently  well  she  plays 

Upon  the  grand  piano : 
And  like  an  au^el's  id  the  smile, 

That  o'er  her  features  hright^ning 
Still  flashes  round  her,  all  the  while, 

Its  vivid  sumtner-lightniug. 

How  shall  we  speak  of  that  brief  dream 

That  passed  so  quickly  o'er  us, 
Wherein  we  caught  the  radium  gleam 

And  heard  the  heavenly  chorus ; 
Awhile  we  walked  adown  the  lawn 

Of  cur^jb^^,  beauteous  Eden, 
Or  sira>  ed  at  rosy  break  of  dawn 

Along  the  hills  of  Sweden. 

And  when,  next  day,  her  coach  and  pair 

Were  to  the  depot  driven, 
We  stood  like  Pilgrim  at  the  Fair, 

When  Faithful  flew  to  heaven. 
Alas!  the  bird,  indeed,  had  flown 

On  lightest,  swiftest  pinions, 
To  seek  a  yet  more  sunny  zone 

Among  tlic  Carolinians. 


Mm  of  ^m  IBorb. 


RxvKRiEs  or  A  Bachelor  :  A  Book  of  the  Heart.  By 
Ik  Marrcl.  New  York.  Baker  &  Scribncr:  36  Park 
Row  and  145  Nassau  Street.    1850. 

•Quand  une  lecture  vout  eleve  Vetprit,  el  qu^elle  votu 
itupire  dea  tentimeMt  nobUs  el  eouragtnx^  ne  eherchez  pat 
wine  autre  ri^le  pourjuger  deVouvrage ;  Heat  ban  etfait 
de  main  d*ouvrier,  "  When  a  book  elevates  the  soul" — 
says  La  Bruydre — "and  inspires  you  with  lofty  and  coura- 
geous sentiments,  seek  no  other  rule  by  which  to  judge 
the  work  ;  it  is  good,  and  the  cflTort  of  a  master's  hand." 
Surely  the  reader  need  not  gO  beyond  this  little  fragment 
of  French  criticism  to  make  up  his  opinion  of  the  work 
before  us.  If  he  possess  a  soul  not  altogether  rusted  over 
by  the  corrosion  of  worldly  strifes  and  cares,  he  cannot 
have  read  farther  than  fitly  pages,  without  yielding  to  Ik 
Marvel  the  excellence  that  is  ascribed  by  the  author  of 
Lea  Caracterea  to  such  as  touch  the  bet»t  feelings  of  our 
nature. 

The  readers  of  the  Messenger  are  already  familiar  with 
tbe  first  two  parts  of  this  volume,  which  were  originally 
prepared  for,  and  published  in,  its  pages.  Numberless 
were  the  letters  we  received,  asking  the  question — **  who  is 
Ik  Marvel  /"  At  that  time  we  could  only  answer  "  he  is 
the  author  of  *  Fresh  Gleanings.' "  Snb>:)equent1y,  how- 
ever, his  incognito  was  dropped,  and  he  was  known  as 
Mr.  D.  G.  Mitchell,  but  a  short  period  only  found  him 
behind  another  domino,  and  he  was  applying  the  lash  of 
tbe  satirist  to  the  fasbionabie  society  of  New  York,  as 
John  Timon.  Whatever  be  shall  undertake  in  his  pecu- 
liar field  of  writing — that  of  pathos  mingled  with  playful- 
ness iu  the  form  of  sketch  or  essay — let  him  assume  what 


shape  he  may,  so  that  he  take  not  tbe  grotesque  habit  or 
Carlyle,  he  will  be  equally  succesafiil  ia  moving  RDd«ori- 
ening  the  feelings.  He  is  at  once  a  true  man  and  t 
scholar — his  eloquence,  which  gushes  forth  atliiues  us  a 
flood,  could  only  issue  from  the  depths  of  a  large  hc;irt, 
while  his  illustrations  are  such  as  he  alone  who  ba»  be- 
come thoroughly  imbued  with  4be  best  of  the  woridV  k- 
erature,  cou  Id  supply.  Moreover  his  style  is,  for  liie  dkmi 
part,  pure,  and  fragrant  with  sweet  expressions  trul}'  uri- 
ginal. 

The  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor  may  be  Ibund  at  the  book- 
store of  Morris  &,  Brother. 


The  World's  Proorf>8S  :  A  Dictionary  ofDatea,  With 
Tabular  Views  of  General  History  and  a  Historiral 
Chart.  Edited  by  G.  P.  Pdtnam.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam,  155  Broadway.     1851. 

Mr.  Putnam,  whose  good  taste  and  enterprise  as  a  pub- 
lisher we  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  coanncitd,  has 
long  been  known  as  an  industrious  and  faithful  studi-ut 
and  quite  capable  of  writing  books  himself  as  well  ^  o^ 
publishing  them  for  others.  Some  yearn  since,  be  isi^unl 
in  England  a  book  of  "  American  Facta"  which  reflectctl 
great  credit  on  his  tact  in  compilation.  We  have  notluil 
tlie  time  to  give  the  portly  volume  now  on  onr  tabic,  tli&( 
examination  which  should  precede  the  exprc.«.sion  of  an 
opinion  as  to  its  merits,  but  fr^m  a  hasty  glance,  wc  Fbould 
inter  that  Mr.  Putnam  had  not  exercised  hia  usual  vigi- 
lance in  prepaiing  it.  Some  mistakes  occur,  togctiier 
with  very  frequent  omissions,  which  shake  tbe  reader c 
confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  the  whole  work.  It  w  really 
singular,  for  example,  how  Mr.  Putnam  could  hove  blaa- 
dered  into  four  omissions  (on  one  page)  with  regard  to 
'*  Americon  facts"  that  have  transpired  within  ten  yeara 
past.  Yet  on  page  152,  we  find  a  list  purporting  to  f^vt 
us  the  names  of  Cabinet  Oflicers  under  the  Admiiti^ira- 
tions  of  John  Tyler  and  James  K.  Polk,  in  which  a<Mthcr 
William  Wilkins,  Secretary  of  War.  Thomas  W.  Gilmer, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  (who  was  killed  by  the  exploisioB 
on  board  tlie  Princeton,  during  hia  term  of  ofllce)  nor  Johk 
C.  Calhoun,  Secretary  of  State,  all  Cabinet  Officers  un- 
der Mr.  Tyler,  apjiears.  Mr.  Polk's  Attorney  General, 
Nathan  Clitfurd  of  Maine,  is  also  ignored.  The  Dictiooar/ 
of  Dates  is  without  doubt  a  mo.st  excellent  and  valuable 
work  in  many  respects,  but  Mr.  Putnam  himself  cannot 
help  seeing  how  greatly  such  palpable  owissioDs  as  we 
have  pointed  out,  must  ij\jure  its  standing  as  a  reliable 
book  of  reference. 

For  sale  by  Nash  6l  Woodhouse. 


An  Address  on  Popular  Education  in  Virginia,  la 
connection  with  the  Propoaed  Changes  in  the  Organic 
Law:  Delivered  July  13,  1850,  at  tbe  Annual  Coui- 
mencemcnt  of  The  Richmond  College,  in  tbe  First  Bap- 
tist Church  in  the  City.  By  John  Howard^  Esq.,  of 
Richmond.  Richmond,  Va;  Printed  by  Rilcliie  &■ 
Dunnavant.     1850. 

Our  apologies  are  due  to  the  author  for  having  n>  loo^ 
deferred  a  notice  of  the  very  excellent  Address,  a  copy  uf 
which  is  now  before  us.  Tbe  topic  discussed  is  one  ot 
the  highest  interest  to  all  classes,  and  he  has  presented  it 
iu  a  bold  and  striking  manner.  Relieving  the  dr^  ne^s  of 
statistical  detail  with  the  graces  of  a  polished  rhetoric, 
Mr.  Howard  corries  the  reader  along  over  a  field  that  hai 
little  to  attract  him,  and  succeeds  meanwhile  in  enforcing 
conviction  of  his  own  views  by  a  logical  chain  of  reason- 
ing. We  trust  that  litis  able  argument  may  find  its  way 
into  the  bauds  of  every  member  of  our  State  Convenlion 
and  work  out  the  good  results,  at  which  the  author  ha« 
aimed,  iu  the  great  design  of  popular  edoctttion. 
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THE  MILITARY  ESTABLISHMENT 

OP  THE  UNITED  STATES.* 

The  mUitary  eat ablisb meat  of  any  coantry 
mu$t  be  regarded  aa  one  of  the  necessary  atten- 
dant eipeases  upon  the  existence  of  its  govern- 
meot  It  baa  its  uaes,  and  may  have  had  its  abu- 
ses, or  the  latter  class  the  incidents  of  history 
afford  too  many  examples.  Nevertheless,  thus  far 
in  the  progress  of  the  world,  no  nation  has  been 
abie  to  dispense  with  it.  It  may  be  that  it  can 
never  be  dispensed  with,  with  safety,  unless  indeed 
we  were  to  arrive  at  a  miUenium,  or  were  to  re- 
l>p»e  into  barbarisnu 

It  would  require  no  great  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion to  conceive  such  a  relapse  in  regard  to  mili- 
tary affairs,  however  preposterous  it  might  ap- 
pear to  indulge  in  gloomy  prognostications  re- 
specting the  general  civiliaation  of  maukiud. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  that  such  a  state  is  nearer  than 
»«  generally  believed.  For,  until  the  various 
passions,  interests,  and  prejudices,  which  have 
beeo  the  causes  of  strife  since  the  world  began, 
and  which  are  inhere«t  to  humanity,  have  been 
entirely  obliterated  by  the  progress  of  enlighten- 
meot.  wars  must  still  have  place  upon  the  re- 
cords of  history.  Aud  where  is  the  man  who 
can  predict  with  anything  like  certainty  the  period 
of  such  an  acme  of  civilisation  ? 

Self-gratulation  is  common  to  us  all,  and  the 
vanity  which  is  kept  in  check  in  iudividuaU,  by 
contact  with  others,  has  fuU  aoope  in  the  world *s 
■ociety  of  nations.  Flattery,  which  too  gross 
might  be  revolting  to  the  mind  of  an  individual, 
will  seMom  be  distasteful  to  the  ravenous  appe- 
tite of  the  masses.  A  writer,  seeking  temporary 
popularity,  need  never  fear  that  he  pours  out  too 
potent  or  too  ffequeut  libations  at  the  sbriue  of 
pablic  vanity.  Bacchus*like,  it  glories  lu  intox- 
ication and  in  maudlin  gratitude  repays  the  giver 
of  the  feast  by  fulsome  jM-aise,  perchance  not 
^  acceptable  or  less  noby  than  his  own.  Time, 
the  great  demonstrator  of  error,  and  history,  the 
record  of  folly  aa  well  as  of  wisdom,  may  at 
IcDgth  prove  the  mistakes  of  both.     But  seldom 

*^'Anaal  Menage  amd  aeeompanyin/r  DoeumenU. 
1WW9.  Pmrtl.  See  Secratary  of  War's  Report  with 
DocBOMQU  appertaining  thereto. 

1  ft-^wrt  9f  «  Board  ef  FWter»»'  of  (he  MilUary  Aead^ 
^ioiWettPoitU.   Am/umU  oxamttoiion,  J  one,  1850. 
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or  never  does  it  occur  that  even  rational  writers 
upon  public  affairs  dare  give  utterance  to  the  idea 
that  their  own  is  not  the  age  of  happiness,  or 
criticise  too  closely  the  different  public  measures 
in  jirogress,  of  which  the  geueral  effect  is  pros- 
pectively beneficial. 

Natures  cynical  and  hyper-couservative  may 
rail  at  thiugs  present,  aud  sigh  for  the  days 
that  are  past — but  at  this  time  wheu  all 
things  move  with  such  ligbtning'speed,  it  would 
be  ridiculous  to  indulge  in  such  fancies,  aud 
still  more  so  to  attempt  to  propagate  them. 
Prudence,  however,  should  never  be  forgot- 
ten, and  while  aught  which  tends  to  improve- 
ment should  be  cherished,  its  features  should 
be  ciosely  criticised,  that  its  errora  may  be  dis- 
covered, before  their  efieets  doubly  potent  from 
the  numerous  facilities  for  extending  information 
and  ideas  set  forth  as  orthodox,  become  devel- 
oped by  the  injury  which  they  have  inflicted. 

We  must  expect  that  many  will  remain  un- 
detected, and  progressives,  of  one  hundred 
years  hence,  may  smile  in  derisiou  at  the  falla- 
cies and  misty  prejudices  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty.  An  error  in  popular  belief,  which  it  is 
to  be  anticipated  will  by  that  time,  if  not  soouer, 
be  discerned  and  appreciated,  is  that  of  the  do- 
crease  of  warlike  controversies,  so  often  vaunted 
by  Proletaries  of  socialism,  aud  peace-society 
orators. 

If  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  af- 
ford as  many  instauces  of  strife  as  the  former, 
the  future  reader  of  history  will  be  at  a  loss  to 
imagine  that  wars  were  not  the  ail-engrossiug 
occupation  of  the  world  during  the  epoch. 

The  philosopher  may  see  in  thecn  many  steps 
which  will  have  been  gained,  for  whatever  evils 
wars  may  have  inflicted,  there  never  was,  and 
never  will  be  one  devoid  of  beneficial  effect.' 

Elements  of  discord,  sufficient  causes  of  na- 
tional strife  exist  yet,  wanting  only  the  proper 
agent  to  brin^  tliem  into  action.  The  spindles 
of  the  Vaikyrs,  those  mythological  creations  of 

*It  would  8cem  that  the  birth-day  of  the  greatness  of 
Nations,  has  befn  one  of  Battle,  not  infrequently  even 
thouj^h  it  may  haye  been  one  of  present  diKastcr,  and  ha- 
miliation.  And  it  were  a  proper  theme  for  the  Philosoph- 
k;al  historian  to  trace  out  the  beneficial  effects  to  civilisa- 
tion and  the  general  weal  of  man  and  nations,  that  have 
followed  from  great  wars  and  conquests. 

The  annald  of  all  nations  and  races  are  teeming^  with 
material  for  this  mont  interesting,  curious  and  instruc- 
tive chapter  of  the  World's  history. 
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uur  Teutunic  forefathers,  have  not  ceaeed  spin- 
mug  the  woof  whereof  all  wars  are  woveo.  Be- 
ueatb  their  ruthless  and  iuexornble  hands,  the 
web  of  strife  will  grow,  and  clasp  uatious  in  its 
lueshes,  perhaps  until  the  end  of  time  and 
tbiugs.  It  may  be  even  then,  chat,  as  from  their 
first  war, 


«*  Shall  start  the  livid  l<>giona  finora  their  last, 
Aud  niau  with  arm  uplifted  sliiltuslay, 
Reel  on  soiue  Alp,  that  rolls  in  awoke  away 


t» 


The  latent  fires  break  out  even  now,  and  a 
little  news  of  even  an  ahortive  warlike  expedi- 
tion is  sufficient  to  set  a  nation  in  a  blaze.     Li- 
berty is  a  cry  which  has  not  yet  lost  its  force,  and 
is  shouted  at  one  time  in  sympathy  with  foreign 
misenibles,  and  again  in  favor  of  domestic  slaves. 
Law  and  order,  sacred  national  obligations,  and 
constitutional    rights,   spring  up  in  opposition. 
Peaceful   orators   may   declaim    and    use   their 
powers  in  pouring  oil  on  the  troubled  waters,  but 
warlike  rhetoricians  have  never  been  wanting  to 
inflame  the  spirit  of  a  nation  and  that  too  with 
success,  by  their  loud    and  deafening  calls  to 
arms.      Moreover,  as  has  been  said  by  a  recent 
writer,  "It  appears  to  be  a  law  of  nature,  inter- 
pret or  account  for  it  how  we  please,  that  all  the 
great  and  ennobling  virtues  of  humanity,  cluster 
round  the  sword.     The  moment  a  nation  ceases 
to  be  courageous,  it  censes  to  respect  itself,  and 
of  necessity  becomes  Epicurean,  cringing,  ser- 
vile, and  base;  which  the  Romans  sought  to  ex- 
press by  making  valor  and  virtue  synonymous.** 

History  will  support  this  assertion  to  the  fullest 
extent,  and  as  it  is  more  than  probable  that  wars 
will  continue,  unless  we,  like  those  nations  who 
have  fallen  from  an  estate  of  national  glory, 
should  in  our  turn  become  *'  Epicurean,  servile 
and  base,"  it  would  seem  that  iu  our  general  pro- 
gress, the  military  profession  should  not  be  neg- 
lected. 

In  all  which  may  benefit  a  nation,  all  which 
may  reuder  it  formidable  against  foreign  aggres- 
sion, all  which  gives  ground,  for  a  proper  setf- 
coufidence  and  esteem  in  the  hearts  of  a  people, 
upon  the  glory  of  its  arms,  it  should  be  fostered 
by  the  governing  power  of  the  nation.  While 
at  the  same  time,  all  which  tends  to  mitigate 
those  evils  which  follow  in  the  train  of  war,  and 
take  from  it  the  various  opportunities  which  it 
aflords  for  the  exercise  of  evil  passions  of  our 
nature,  should  be  most  carefully  attended  to. 

It  has  been  found  that  these  various  objects 
are  secured  by  similar  means.  Discipline,  which 
never  yet  detracted  from  the  strength  of  banded 
men.  has  always  been  a  preventive  against  out- 
rages. An  establishment  regulated  by  fixed  laws, 
aud  accustomed  to  obey  them,  secured  from  in- 


justice on  the  part  of  its  officers  by  its  subservien- 
cy to  a  civil  power,  conferred  ae  it  is  in  our  own 
country  by  the  hands  of  the  people,  while  it  is 
yet  strong  in  those  powers  legally  conferred  for 
certain  purposes,  may  well  afford  the  security  for 
all  objects  required.  Upon  such  an  establish- 
ment, the  force  which  we  may  find  necessary  for 
national  defence  in  time  of  emergency,  should  be 
formed;  notonly  because  of  the  superior  slrengdi 
which  it  will  possess  over  one  which  may  lack  its 
discipline,  but  for  the  security  of  our  natioDxl 
honor.  The  exercise  of  honor,  fortitude,  cour- 
age, obedience,  modesty  and  temperance,  with- 
out which,  as  has  been  said  by  a  prominent  his- 
torian, the  glory  of  arms  cannot  be  obtained,  will 
add  to  that  glory,  another  not  less  honorable  and 
glorious.  The  evils  of  war  will  in  a  great 
measure  be  inflicted  upon  the  legitimate  objecU 
of  it,  and  while  the  achievements  and  benefits  of 
success  remain  with  the  conquerors,  benefits  not 
less  in  magnitude  may  accrue  to  the  vanquished. 
But  if  military  operations  be  conducted  by  per- 
sons or  parlies  of  men  controlled  by  no  govern- 
ing power  save  their  own  interested  views  and 
caprices,  they  will  not  only  lack  the  system  which 
has  characterised  those  of  a  regularly  constitu- 
ted army,  but  will  necessarily  partake  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  predatory  incursions  of  a  bygone  age. 
The  majesty  of  regularly  constituted  authority 
which  should  be  a  characteristic  of  an  army,  the 
physical  representative  of  a  nation's  strength, 
will  be  wanting.  Chiefs  will  govern  by  the  con- 
sent of  their  immediate  followers,  and  where  so 
many  fields  for  the  exercise  of  vicious  propensi- 
ties are  within  view*,  interested  motives  of  vicious 
men  will  but  too  often  designate  the  person  to 
whom  that  consent  will  be  given.  If  the  chiefs 
then  obey  the  dictates  of  their  followers,  the 
state  of  barbarism  in  military  matters  will  have 
been  reached,  and  wars  which  might  have  been 
elements  of  improvement,  become  the  arch-eue- 
mies  of  civilisation.* 


•The  Byatem  of  elrctinir  officerB  by  the  votes  of  prirate 
soldiers  is  as  absurdly  iofeasable  as  vicious  in  operation. 
The  Anny  is  not  a  Commonwealth,  and  can  never  be  io 
regarded.  S<Jdier8  do  not  enlist  or  volunteer  in  order  w 
serve  themselvcB.  except  it  be  to  the  extent  of  tbeir  pay, 
and  of  following  their  own  patriotic  irapulses.  They  art, 
not  less  than  the  officers,  servants  of  the  Stale,  eoip)tf>'^ 
upon  particular  service  by  the  People. 

The  army  is  a  small  part  of  the  people— voluntarily  iao- 
lated  for  the  time  being  but  with  increased  dutie«  and  oo- 
ligations  from  those  of  the  ordinary  citizen— acting  for »"« 
good  of  the  whole,  and  paid  for  its  serviees  by  the  naiion. 
Therefore  if  the  system  of  popular  eleetioas  Is  to  oe 
adopted,  the  people  of  Uie  United  States  at  large  would 

!  constitute  the  proper  electors,  as  they,  and  not  the  «*!• 
diers,  are  those  to  whom  the  services  of  ofiusers  are  9}'^^' 
Such  an  election  being  out  of  the  question,  expediency 
manifestly  demonsiraten  that  the  appointments  should  be 
made  as  in  the  Regular  establishuieut,  by  the  elected 

'  agents  of  the  people. 
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The  miiifiiry  art  In  ito  broadest  sense,  is  one 
of  very  j^reat  exteat*  and  reaches  every  element 
of  saboaal  existence,  both  moral  and  physical. 
ItmssieTer  vary  with  the  circumstances  of  a 
nstion«  aad  its  eatablisbment  should  be  so  con- 
stitDtsd  that  it  may  be  exercised  in  perfect  bar- 
raoay  with  the  civil  organisation.  Our  purpose 
is  to  glance  at  the  military  land  establishment  of 
tbe  Usited  States,  and  the  state  of  the  military 
art,  either  progressive  or  retrograde,  in  some  of 
ill  details,  aa  it  at  preaeut  exists  amongst  us. 

Is  so  far  as  improvements  in  the  mere  me- 
chtttical  instroments  of  war  are  concerned,  it 
may  be  believed  that  quite  a  sufficient  degree  of 
attestioa  is  given  thereto*  and  that  in  this  con- 
sectioB  progress  in  the  profession  is  not  wanting, 
logennity  incited  by  cupidity,  baa  caused  the  in- 
veotioB  of  many  contrivances,  intended  to  facil- 
itate dsstmction. 

**  Machines  of  wa%*'  it  has  been  said  by  an 
erdsaoee  officer  in  a  late  work  upon  artillery,* 
'*  have  now  renelied  a  state  which  would  seem  to 
admit  of  little  or  no  improvement/*  However  this 
maj  be.  and  whatever  effect  mere  mechanical  in- 
▼entioBs  may  have,  they  will  never  cause  the  great 

The  ■obocdioaie  civil  officert  of  the  Ropoblic  might  with 
u  bock  resMHi  elect  tbe  heads  of  Departments  and  Pres- 
idrat  of  the  United  Stalea,  as  that  aoldien  ahould  elect 
tknr  officers.  « 

Lei  k  be  eMabliiihed  aad  nndersfood  that  our  annies 
ifaftU  elect  the  officers  and  commanders,  and  enact  their 
Mn  rules  and  ordinances,  aad  we  should,  upon  tbe 
fint  oatbreak  of  hostilities,  find  masses  of  men  with  arms 
ia  their  bands  to  a  certain  extent  authorized  by  Law  to 
protect  their  own  special  interests.  A  little  color  of  law 
10  the  actiDn  of  pnbtic  aervanta  for  selfish  ends,  wilt  go  a 
great  way,  and  will  be  sufficieat  authority  for  the  eatab- 
neat  of  dangerooa  precedents. 

Howerer  much  an  officer  holding  office  and  command 
hj  the  voice  of  his  troops  may  be  held  responsible 
U  tbe  anthorities  of  the  General  Government  for  bis 
aiideeda,  he  will  nataiaUy  look  to  his  constitnenc  j  for 
wppoit  If  they  are  siroag  enoogh,  and  willing  to  sup- 
pati  bim,  be  will,  unless  he  be  a  man  of  iMcom««»patri- 
•tisfl^be  tempted  to  set  governmental  authority  at  defiancet 
The  truer  way  tliercfore  is,  by  making  an  officer  depen- 
mtupoR  the  Government,  to  bold  him  directly  reeiponsible 
tothatGovemmetit  for  bis  acts  to  superiors  or  inferiors,  ene- 
anei  er  friends.  His  chancter  as  a  public  tenant  will  be 
thsf  easured ;  and  he  can  in  no  wise  be  a  chief  of  men,  or 
timac  sothority  but  aa  tbe  agent  of  his  government.  H  e 
■Qjl  aever  be  allowed  to  act  as  tbe  agent  and  instrumeut 
•f  his  command. 

*  Vide  page  19,  "Elementary  Trpatise  on  Artillery  and 
la&atry,"  by  Lieut.  C.  P.  Kingsbury,  Ordnance  Corps, 
e.g. Army,  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam,  New  York, 
1849.  We  would  here  call  public  attention  to  this  excel- 
knt  treatise,  one  which  fully  meets  a  denideratum  and  fur- 
n»bes  a  large  amonnf  of  most  valuable  matter  not  hereto- 
bre  aitsiaable  ia  tbe  English  language. 

To  the  Citiaea  Soldiery  of  the  Republic  this  work  is  of 
wpecisl  value  ;  and  it  would  be  a  most  judicious  expen- 
i'ttate  of  public  money,  were  a  large  uumbcr  of  copies 
of  it  porchaaed  by  Congress,  and  diatributod  among 
thstportion  of  the  odihary  estahlishmont. 


changes  in  the  art  of  war  which  their  invetitors 
often  claim  as  the  consequence  of  their  adoption. 
They  are  but  mechanical,  and  as  whatever  may 
be  the  instrument  of  attack,  in  civilized  warfare, 
the  attack  will  be  met  by  a  defence  as  ingenious, 
they  can  never  be  tniated  to,  as  principal  ele- 
ments of  safety,  useful  as  they  may  be  as  auxili- 
aries, and  as  beinf^  tbe  proper  and  legitimate  in- 
struments of  the  times. 

The  great  strength  of  armies,  like  that  of  men 
and  of  nations  is,  confessedly,  their  moral  power. 
In  so  far  as  this  moral  power  can  be  cherished 
by  the  hand  of  government,  it  would  seem  to  be 
most  worthy  of  attention.  It  is  true,  that  it  ia 
dependent  upon  many  adventitiotis  circumstan* 
ces,  which  spring  up  according  to  different  posi- 
tions in  which  the  army  may  be  placed ^-an«i  ia 
some  respects  varying  as  these  may  vary — but  the 
great  ground  work  of  the  moral  fcH*ce,  which  con- 
stitutes the  fitness  of  tbe  iiistruinenr  for  the  service 
upon  which  it  is  to  be  employed,  is  permanent. 
Governments  constituted  as  that  of  the  United 
States,  seem  to  have  arrived  nearer  perfection 
than  others,  if  we  admit  the  truth  of  Montes- 
quieu's principle,  vis.  "  that  that  government  ia 
the  best  which  governs  the  least.**  In  respect  to 
military  affairs  it  has  been  the  constaint  aim  of 
American  legislators  to  keep  the  army  of  the  na- 
tion at  a  minimum  standard.  Fixed  principle  as 
this  has  l>ecome,  it  would  be  a  useless  task  to 
advocate  a  change  of  policy — especially  when  so 
many  arguments  present  themselves  in  favor  of 
its  continuance.  Geographical  position,  and  the 
course  of  events,  have  rendered  tbe  immediate 
services  of  a  large  body  of  troops  in  time  of 
peace  in  a  great  degree  unnecessary—and  it  now 
appears  that  the  army  is  mainly  to  he  regarded 
as  the  force  necessary  to  maintain  the  petty  wars 
of  defence,  waged  from  time  to  time  against  the 
Indian  tribes  on  our  extended  frontiers.  This  is 
a  legitimate  use  of  the  force  ami  so  far  as  neces- 
sary it  should  be  so  used.  But  to  regard  the 
army  as  but  theiostrument  for  temporary  service 
of  this  nature  would  be  an  error  of  grave 
msguitude. 

It  is,  has  been,  and  must  be  the  nucleus  around 
which  to  form  tbe  force  of  the  country  in  times 
of  danger.  As  these  may  arise  at  any  period, 
prudence  would  dictate  that  the  nucleus  should 
be  such  as  to  give  its  healthy  tone  to  the  mass  to 
be  formed  upon  it;  that  it  should  be  in  such  po- 
sitions that  it  may  be  easily  commandedvand  that 
it  should  be  essentially  the  army  of  the  American 
republic. 

Ideas  such  as  these  may  be  considered  as  an- 
tagonistic to  tbe  generally  entertained  opinion  of 
the  eflRciency  of  a  volunteer  force,  speedily  called 
into  tbe  field  upon  emergency;  and  truly  too. 
For,  such  force,  unless  formed  upon  a  regularly 
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coDSCituted  base,  is  almost  always  deficient  in 
mnny  importanc  elements.  American  history 
might  well  be  referred  to  tu  support  of  the  asser- 
tion, and  despite  the  contioaed  vaunts  in  favor  of 
the  deeds  of  citizen  soldiers  put  forth  in  the  re- 
cords of  popular  historians,  the  bare  and  naked 
facts  would  bnt  sustain  it.  Nevertheless,  such  a 
force  must  be  the  main  numerical  depend ance  of 
our  country ;  and  as  its  substantial  glories  have 
been,  so  tbey  will  }>e  achieved,  by  this  force,  when 
properly  constituted  upon  a  regular  base.  A 
great  obstacle  to  the  organization  and  to  theefB- 
cienoy  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  American  army, 
is  the  jealousy  existing  between  its  different 
branches.  As  it  undoubtedly  does  exist  between 
regulars  and  vohioteers,  and  must  be  considered 
an  evil,  its  causes  may  well  be  deemed  a  subject 
for  investigation  and  remark. 

Some  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  natmt)  of 
the  establishment,  and  in  the  very  existence  of 
the  regular  array.  Tbo  small  numerical  strength 
of  the  army,  prevents  its  being  known  to  the 
people  in  any  other  way  than  through  the  medium 
of  the  annual  appropriation  bills,  when  it  is  true 
its  existence  becomes  palpably  apparent  to  the 
legislators  of  the  republic.  Its  services  iu  time 
of  peace  being  confined  to  remote  borders,  and 
effecting  immediately  a  sparse  and  insignificant 
population,  are  lost  sight  of.  The  citizen  of  a 
populous  mart,  or  section  of  the  country,  may 
very  naturally  ask  the  necessity  of  such  a  body 
of  men  supported  at  public  expense.  He  needs 
no  support  and  uo  protection,  and  if  his  attention 
be  called  to  the  frontiers,  he  is  ready  with  an 
answer,  that  **as  our  forefathers  protected  them- 
selves, so  may  the  pioneers  of  the  present  day.'* 
But  let  misfortune  to  an  infant  settlement  occur 
through  Indian  hostility,  and  public  opinion  is 
quick  enough  to  condemn  governmental  author- 
ities, and  ask  why  a  military  force  bad  not  been 
at  hand  to  guard  against  the  contingency.  The 
blame  is  apt  in  some  degree  to  revert  to  the  army, 
small  as  it  is,  and  again  the  question  is  asked, 
**of  what  use  is  the  military  establishment  since 
it  ever  fails  to  repress  the  outrages  of  ordinary 
savages  ?"  No  heed  is  given  to  the  fact  that  suf- 
ficient force  could  not  be  at  hand  from  the  nnture 
of  the  establishment,  for  the  subject  is  of  such 
comparatively  small  importance,  that  investiga- 
tion and  argument  upon  it  are  apt  to  be  consid- 
ered unnecessary.  The  amount,  therefore, 
paid  for  the  support  of  the  army  being  remem- 


bered, and  its  services  and  use  being  but  little   pensable  for  the  conduct  of  any  great  operation, 


known  and  less  cared  for,  a  prejudice  must  natu- 
rally arise  against  those  who  are  regarded  as  re- 
cipients of  public  money,  uselessly  expended. 

Again — ^whenever  it  chances  that  the  more 
prominent  members  of  the  profession,  the  offi- 
cers, are  thrown  into  the  society  of  their  fellow 


citizens,  they  appear  as  gentlemen  of  leisure. 
The  cares  of  their  profession  are  thrown  aside, 
and 'they  naturally  seek  in  the  enjoyment  of  all 
the  comforts  of  civil  life,  a  relief  frcmi  the  tedious 
routine  of  garrison,  or  the  arduooa  duties  of  field 
service.  A  ready  remark  may  be  nade  upon 
their  idleness,  by  the  incautious  civilian,  ignorant 
of  the  tme  life  of  the  soldier,  and  who  takes  a 
single  specimen,  seen  bnt  once  or  twice  as  a  type 
of  his  class.  The  manners,  the  dreas,  and  the 
habit  of  the  man  are  to  some  extent  distinct  from 
those  of  the  great  mass  of  his  fellow  citizens,  aad 
they  will  not  fail  to  draw  down  upon  his  profes- 
sion the  animadversions  of  all  those  who  msy  be 
either  envious  or  jealous  of  such  as  *^  strut  en 
militaire,**  The  officer  is  regarded  aa  one  of  a 
class  separate  and  distinct  amongst  the  American 
people — privileged  to  the  extent  of  his  pay,  aod 
to  that  of  weariug  the  livery  of  his  goverumeot. 

That  he  has  a  certain  pride  in  his  professiou  is 
most  true,  and  he  certainly  ought  to  have*  That 
he  is  apt  to  consider  that  he  is  possessed  of  qual- 
ifications for  the  performance  of  military  duties, 
which  can  only  be  acquired  by  experience  sod 
education,  is  very  probable, — and,  he  may  with 
justice  claim  them.  But  he  has  no  right,  under 
the  existing  state  of  things,  to  look  upon  himself 
as  separate  from  the  mass  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
either  in  interests  or  in  honors;  and  to  regard 
him  as  separated  is  a  manifest  injustice  to  both, 
on  the  part  of  the  civilian*  The  appearances 
which  cause  the  prejudices,  on  the  one  side  and 
on  the  other,  may  be  laid  to  the  necessary  isola- 
tion of  the  soldier  and  to  his  education. 

The  officers  of  the  army  are  principally  eletts 
of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and 
their  education  is  purely  military.  As  that  edu- 
cation is  commenced  at  an  early  age,  and  closely 
followed  without  interruption  for  four  years«  it 
follows  that  the  earliest  prejudices  of  the  cadet 
are,  from  association,  in  favour  of  his  profession* 

Various  objections  have  been  urged  against 
this  institution,  some  with,  and  some  without 
reason.  Notwithstanding,  the  Academy  has 
flourished  until  this  time,  and  since  the  late  hos- 
tilities with  Mexico,  the  cries  against  it  have  been 
in  a  measure  stilled.  The  importance  of  mili- 
tary education  has  been  acknowledged  by  the 
American  people,  in  spite  of  the  self-confidence, 
in  some  cases  amounting  to  arrogance,  which 
makes  many  a  man,  without  ordinary  education, 
or  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  which  is  indis- 


believe  himself  fitted  to  take  the  place  of  a  Napo- 
leon upon  the  arrival  of  a  suitable  crisis.  But 
while  men  of  such  natures  have  been  too  apt  to 
deny  the  usefulness  of  a  military  Academy,  its 
friends,  in  many  cases,  may  have  been  no  less  arro- 
gant and  presumptuous*    They  have  appeared  to 
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claiin  that  all  the  military  talent  and  skill,  and  most 
of  the  bravery  of  the  American  army,  be  it  cpnsti- 
tuted  Rf  it  may,  moat  perforce  emanate  from  the 
Academy,  thereby  injuring  their  own  cause,  and 
the  erae  interceta  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong. 

To  claim  that  a  course  of  inatraetion  of  fmtr 
jftan  can  tranalbrm  mm  ordinary  tntoHeci  into 
that  geoins  which  is  necessary  to  the  conception 
sf  thegreater  plans,  and  the  execution  of  the  larger 
operations  of.  war,  would  be  absurd  in  a  high 
degresw  Education  nerer  can  create  the  mate- 
.rial.  The  minda  of  men  are  in  themaelves,  and 
are  aelf  characteristic.  Edneatton  can  and  does 
asrist  in  fitting  the  student  for  the  exercise  of  his 
||;eotns:  but  even  without  it,  he  may  figure  on  the 
htatoric  page  in  spite  of  the  diflSculties  which 
woald  have  Taniahed  from  his  path  before  its 
light.  As  a  means  of  developing  the  military 
tal«nt  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  employ  for 
the  aattonal  defence,  military  education  must  be 
eoosidered.  While  the  usefulness  of  the  Military 
Academy  is  admitted,  it  will  perhaps  be  well  to 
glaaee  at  the  syatem  there  adopted,  and  inquire 
whether  it  be  in  truth  the  one  best  fitted  for  its 
purposes.  Its  purposes  are  meant  to  be  nader- 
•tood,  not  as  imparting  merely  the  knowledge 
of  tactics  or  of  iraeiB  of  fortifications,  but  in 
a  more  extended  sense — as  fitting  young  men 
for  the  position  which  they  are  to  occupy  in  their 
coaDtry*s  service  in  sneh  manner  that  the  aervice 
ifaall  be  most  eflectuaily  rendered — both  in  deed 
and  in  honor. 

What  has  been  principally  urged  against 
the  iostitution,  and  .from  the  most  conspicuous 
•oarcos,  is  iia  so  cslled  aristocratic  tendency.  If 
by  aristocratic  tendency — which  b  the  term  com* 
mooly  used  in  the  resolutions  of  state  legisla- 
tures, and  the  speeches  of  members  of  Congress, 
calling  for  the  abolition  of  the  Academy — ^is 
meant  its  tendency  to  raise  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual character  of  the  officer  of  the  army,  to 
give  him  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  profes- 
noa,  and  to  render  him  more  eminently  qualified 
for  the  service  of  his  country  than  others  who 
have  not  had  the  advantages  of  the  education, 
then  indeed,  its  tendency  is  such  as  should  be  de- 
•ired — and  in  the  fact  that  it  raises  up  a  class  of 
men  of  such  character  would  be  found  the  best 
anawer  to  the  various  complaints  made  against  it. 

If  however,  it  is  meant  that  the  tendency  is  to 
create  a  class  who  believe  that  they  are  in  any 
prominent  interest  separate  from  the  mass  of  the 
American  people,  who  are  so  infatuated  by 
their  own  self-conceit,  that  they  hold  in  utter 
contempt  the  systems  of  national  defence  which 
have  been  so  long  perabted  in,  as  to  have 
become  ia  a  manner  fixed,  who  will  rail  at  the 
Mtire  iosoflieiency  of  uneducated  soldiers,  and 
whs  will  not  lend  the  aid  of  their  talent  and  ex- 


ample to  the  improvement  of  such  means  as  are 
and  must  be  those  upon  which  we  are  niaiiily  to 
rely,  and  there  be  any  grounds  for  the  assertion, 
then  truly  is  the  tendency  evil,  aud  the  causea, 
which  must  be  in  the  system  of  education  adopt- 
ed, should  be  vigorously  attacked  and  reformed* 
Different  as  may  be  the  enda  wUeh  have  been 
spoken  of,  the  paths  which  lead  to  them  may 
well  be  common  in  a  great  degree.  A  natural 
and  an  honorable  pride  in  acquirements,  may,  if 
those'  acquirements  are  regarded  as  the  end,  and 
not  the  means,  readily  become  arrogattce»  insult- 
ing and  insufferable  to  those  who  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  officer  ia  the  performance  of  his 
duties,  and  thus  not  only  overshadow  hia  perso- 
nal reputation,  but  seriously  impair,  if  it  does 
not  destroy  his  usefulness. 

Pedantry,  too,  may  well  creep  into  military 
affairs,  and  of  its  existence  in  high  places  in  the 
army  at  present,  examples  familiar  to  the  army 
might  easily  be  adduced.  It  is  the  legitimate  re- 
sult of  a  narrow  view  of  things,  and  of  concen- 
trating the  mind  too  closely  upon  certain  ob« 
jects,  important  and  valuable  it  may  be  true,  but 
only  so  far  as  forming  part  of  a  great  whole. 

It  may  perhaps  be  feared  that  the  coarse  of 
instruction,  pursued  at  West  Point,  has  some- 
thing of  the  evil  tendency  adverted  to,  and  thus 
far  is  objectionable. 

The  academy  has  been,  since  its  existence, 
under  the  exclusive  cot^trol  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, whence  have  emanated  many,  if  not  all 
of  the  suggestions  and  counsels  which  have  been 
adopted  for  its  administration.  Whether  this 
corps,  having  its  separate  duties  aud  peculiar  in- 
terests, iu  a  great  measure  distinct  from  those  of 
the  army,  is  the  proper  guardian  of  the  institu- 
tion may  be  questioned. 

The  services  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  in  time 
of  peace,  are  principally  confined  to  the  cousiruc- 
tion  of  fortifications  upon  our  seaboard.  Its  ope- 
rations are  carried  on  by  themselves ;  and  so  oot 
tirely  are  its  interests  disconnected  with  those  of 
the  other  branches  of  the  profession,  that  it  has 
been  a  favorite  project  of  its  chief  to  expel  the 
line  of  the  army,  whose  legitimate  duty  is  the 
defence  of  the  forts,  from  their  occupation. 

Aside  from  any  disconnection  of  interests 
which  would  render  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
the  Engineer  Corps  inexpedient,  is  an  objection 
still  stronger,  existing  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
Corps  itself. 

It  ia  not  numerous,  and  contains  but  few  offi- 
cers of  high  rank.  To  find  in  it  many  who  com* 
bine  the  various  qualities  eminenily  essential  in 
a  Superintendent  of  the  Military  Academy,  with 
sufficient  rank  to  fill  the  position  properly,  can- 
not be  expected.    Those  of  tho  Field  t^cers  of 
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th«  rorpe  irho  were  available  for  tbe  situation, 
have  already  served  in  the  capacity,  and  tbe  field 
of  choice  is  now  narrowed  down  to  the  Captains 
of  Engineers.  Without  questioning  tbe  proba- 
bility that  there  are  several  gentlemeo  of  that 
grade  who  are  fitted  for  the  performance  of  the 
duties,  the  limited  rank  which  they  possess  must 
be  an  objection  to  their  filling  a  place  where  they 
must  exercise  a  command  at  least  equal  to  that 
of  a  Colonel  in  any  other  position  in  the  army. 

It  would  be  arrogance  on  the  part  of  the  friends 
of  the  corps  to  claim,  and  it  would  be  folly  to 
admit,  that  the  only  talent  fitted  for  the  place  is 
to  be  found  within  its  ranks.  As  the  duties  of 
Superintendent  are  not  merely  scientific,  and  re- 
quire in  the  incumbent  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
military  profession  of  the  country,  and  no  small 
experience  fin  tbe  affairs  of  human  nature,  it 
would  seem  that  tbe  field  of  choice  should  be  as 
little  circumscribed  as  possible.  By  making  the 
selection  from  the  army  at  large,  the  difficulties 
would  in  some  degree  be  obviated,  and  the  rank 
proper  fur  the  situation,  connected  with  other 
requisites,  might  be  obtained — at  least  there  would 
be  a  larger  field«  and  therefore  a  better  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  exclusive  control  which  is  exercised  by 
tbe  Corps  of  Engineers,  may  have  an  effect  in 
causing  the  officers  of  tbe  Academy  to  regard 
the  institution  itself  as  of  a  more  contracted  na- 
ture, than  it  ought  to  be,  to  be  truly  national. 
Most  of  the  professors  and  other  officers  connect- 
ed with  it  are  eleves  of  the  Academy ;  but  few 
of  them  have  seen  active  service  in  the  army,  or 
have  had  experieuce  in  other  situations  in  life 
than  those  of  cadets  and  instructors  at  West 
Point.  That  they  are  duly  qualified  as  instruc- 
tors, so  far  as  their  personal  knowledge  of  par- 
ticular branches  of  science  extends,  cannot  be 
doubted.  Indeed,  for  knowledge  of  a  purely  sci- 
entific character,  the  faculty  of  tbe  Academy  will 
compare  Well  with  that  of  any  American,  and  not 
a  few,  of  European  institutions.  It  is  a  subject  of 
boast,  however,  that  the  professors  have  been 
educated  at  the  very  scene,  where  their  labors  of 
instruction  are  to  be  expended.  How  far  this 
may  be  matter  of  congratulation  may  be  ques- 
tioned, for  the  practice  must  inevitably  produce 
Its  effect.  The  distinctive  features  of  the  instito  • 
tion  will  be  perpetuated — and  while  those  which 
are  admitted  to  be  excellent  can  hardly  be  im- 
proved, those  known  to  be  objectionable  will  not 
fail  to  become  more  so. 

People  who,  tbroughbut  their  lives,  have  been 
coufined  to  a  narrow  sphere  of  action,  how- 
over  proficient  they  may  be  in  their  particular 
branches  of  science,  must  lack  tbe  com  pre  hen- 
aiveness  of  ideas,  which  should  present  the 
views  of  timee  and  tbinga  as  they  are  to  the 


minds  of  the  candidates  for  military  commissions. 
The  manners  and  opioioos  of  the  profeosor.  bavo 
as  much  effect  upon  the  minds  of  students  as  the 
knowledge  conveyed  in  scientific  lectures.  Their 
continued  asaociation,  and  the  oatnntl  impulse 
which  prompts  a  youth  to  copy,  though  it  may  he 
unwillingly,  the  actions  of  his  superiors,  will  have 
a  far  stronger  i  nfluence  over  his  character.  The 
cadet  most  perforee  imbibe  a  certain  portion  ef 
tbe  prejudices  of  bis  professors,  although  he  may 
feel  and  avow  all  the  dislike  to  their  personal  char- 
acter, often  professed  by  the  student  in  the  soci- 
ety of  youthful  companions.  Certainly,  be  will 
imbibe  these  prejudices,  when  they  are  those 
which  will  serve  in  turn  to  flatter  bis  own  vanity 
or  selfishness. 

With  the  deservedly  high  reputation  which  the 
Military  Academy  enjoys,  it  is  most  natural  that 
the  SUve$  of  it  should  be  fond  of  their  alma  maUr^ 
and  to  a  decree  vain  of  tbe  honor  of  being  her 
alumni.  When  the  sphere  of  their  action,  the 
ends  of  their  lives,  and  their  very  existence  are 
confined  to  the  plain  of  West  Point  it  is  natural 
that  the  reverence  in  which  they  hold  the  insti- 
tntiou  should  become  a  fixed  principle,  to  the  det- 
riment of  its  national  character.  Under  other 
systems  of  government  than  that  of  tbe  United 
States,  this  might  not  be  objectionable,  but  where 
the  sovereign  power  is  so  directly  in  the  handi!  of 
the  people,  to  associate  any  class  of  public  ser- 
vants too  closely  with  their  particular  institution, 
may  well  be  fraught  with  evil.  Tbe  aristocratic 
tendency  of  which  complaint  is  made,  may  bo 
actually  and  viciously  developed. 

The  cadet  seeing  from  the  manner,  life  and 
action  of  his  professor,  if  not  directly  from  his 
words,  that  he  believes  the  particular  profession 
for  which  he  is  being  educated,  to  be  one  of  emi- 
nence and  distinction,  that  the  education  which 
he  is  receiving  is  superior;  and  finding  bis  im- 
pressions confirmed  by  the  diflScnliy  which  he  ex- 
periences in  paaaing  the  Tarioos  examinations, 
will  in  the  vanity  of  acquirement  to  which  yootb- 
ful  minds  are  prone,  consider  himself  a  man  of  no 
small  merit,  inasmuch  as  he  has  graduated  attho 
Military  Academy.  Ignorant  of  augbt  save  tbe 
theoretical  part  of  his  profession,  fresh  in  tbe 
ways  of  the  world  and  overflowing  with  prejudi- 
ces and  conceit,  engendered  and  cherished  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Academy,  he  issues  upon  the 
stage  of  action,  to  provoke  the  smiles  and  sar- 
casms of  civilians  by  his  self-sufficiency,  and  ex- 
clusive military  ideas.  That  part  of  bis  educa- 
tion which  is  really  and  truly  beneficial  to  him- 
self and  his  country,  does  not  immediately  ap- 
pear. Time  and  opportunity  are  requisite  to 
take  off  the  exterior  surface  under  which  his  real 
worth  is  hidden,  and  so  present  him  in  bis  true 
light.    In  tbe  mean  white,  however,  die  effect 
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which  baa  firtt  appearaaee  produced  romaini,  as 
well  M  the  injary  done  to  hiintelf  ftud  his  caete. 
Utilfsirt  he  should  have  the  benefit  of  early  experi- 
eace  io  active  aervice,  it  ia  more  than  probable 
that  the  laiDe  ideaa  will  remaiii  predomiaaiit  iu 
fau  iiiiod — that  he  will  still  ref;ard  the  amy  as 
ths  Srat  thing  which  ought  to  be  attended  to  by 
the  government,  as  it  is  the  profession  of  hia  life. 
If  he  has  no  promotion,  if  hts  advancement  is 
flow,  nod  if  he  differ  from  those  who  legislate 
opoo  the  subject  of  the  Military  Establishment, 
be  may  perchance  find  himself  questioning  the 
eipediency  of  the  form  of  government  under 
which  be  lives,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  conduce 
to  the  benefit  of  hia  profession  in  a  paramount 
degree. 

All  this  would  be  objectionable  under  every 
peiflt  of  view.  The  officers  and  aoldiera  of  the 
republic  should  be  essentially  republicana.  They 
shoaid  lie  impressively  taught  to  look  at  the  sya- 
tem  of  government  as  it  is,  and  as  it  may  become 
—even  more  liberal  and  more  free  than  it  is. 
They  should  be  made  to  know,  that  the  members 
of  their  profession  cannot  be  separated^  from  the 
msM  of  the  people,  and  to  understand  that  they 
are  American  citizens,  performing  the  solemn 
dtttjes  of  an  arm  of  the  law  and  of  the  national 
defesce,  undertaken  voluntarily,  without  lesaen- 
iag  ID  toy  way  their  privileges  or  obligations  as 
citizens. 

Their  chief  pride  and  object  should  be,  It  is 
tnie,  to  perform  those  duties  most  faithfully,  and 
to  couiribute  ao  far  as  may  be  in  their  power. 
to  render  the  Military  Establishment  peculiarly 
American — to  let  it  keep  pace  in  improvement 
with  the  times,  and  constantly  to  fulfil,  in  its  most 
eiteoded  sense,  the  purpose  of  its  existence. 

\i  these  be  the  ends  and  aims  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  army,  as  they  doubtless  are  of  the 
greater  number,  there  surely  can  be  no  well- 
fottoded  objection  to  the  esublishment.  Let  them 
be  well  ouderstood  by  the  American  people,  and 
thej  will  heartily  co-operate  in  any  thing  which 
may  tend  to  the  improvement  of  this  arm  of  the 
■atiooal  defence.  A  cordial  feeling  and  a  proper 
uulersisnding  of  the  matter,  will  produce  their 
effect  to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned.  Tne  bene- 
fit to  the  members  of  the  profesion,  vainly  sought 
and  hoped  for.  while  the  army  is  regarded  as  an 
Older  by  itself,  will  follow  as  the  day  the  night. 

How  the  coune  of  education  at  the  Military 
Academy  may  be  mcMlified,  so  as  to  correct  some 
of  the  evils  which  have  been  hinted  at,  without 
impairing  in  any  degree  the  efficiency  of  the  in- 
•titution  for  scientific  instruction,  is  the  next  ques* 
^OB.  The  answers  have  been  already  touched 
upon.  By  depriving  the  Academy  as  much  as 
poflsiMeuf  its  exclusive  character — which  would 
be  k  a  manner  effected  by  making  selection  of 


the  soperintendent  from  the  Army  at  bige— by 
causing  the  various  officers  on  duty  at  the  ioati- 
tutioo  to  aerve  for  a  term  of  years  with  their 
regiments,  or  to  become  disconnected  with  the 
Academy  before  they  are  eligible  to  a  situation-— 
and  by  taking  the  scientific  professors,  other  ac- 
quirements being  equal,  from  civil  life. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  military  character  of 
the  institution  would  suffer  by  the  innovation. 

The  military  character  of  the  institution  would 
be  preserved  by  its  organization,  and  by  the  very 
fact  that  it  is  under  governmental  patronage. 
The  superiu tendency,  and  the  various  military 
branches  taught  at  the  place,  would  perfectly 
insure  it. 

The  course  of  instruction  shoukl  comprise 
branches  of  a  more  general  nature  than  it  does 
at  present,  or  at  least  those  at  present  tanghu 
not  immediately  connected  with  the  professioi^ 
should  be  enlarged  upon.  The  science  of  math- 
ematics, that  most  closely  followed,  is  undoubt- 
edly that  which  best  teaches  the  student  to  rea- 
son closely  and  accurately  upon  a  single  subject. 
It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  it  be  not 
calculated  to  concentrate  the  powers  of  the  nind 
too  closely  upon  the  single  end,  unless  others  of 
a  different  nature  are  pursued  in  connection  with 
it.  Neither  is  it  the  only  science  which  can  lead 
an  officer  of  the  army  to  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  his  profession.  It  does  assist  him  In  acquiring 
that  portion  of  it  which  relatea  to  makriel*  Ar- 
tillery and  engineering  are  both  eminently  mathk 
ematical,  and  the  study  of  the  science  is  abao- 
lotely  necessary  for  their  acquirement.  But,  they 
are  the  assistants  to  the  performance  of  estended 
military  operations,  not  the  chief  agents.  A  mil- 
itary commander,  no  less  than  a  statesman,  must 
act  upon  the  minds  of  men,  both  friends  and  ene* 
The  moral  effect  of  his  actions  is  no  less 
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efficient  than  the  strength  of  his  battalia;  and 
certaiuly  all  which  might  assist  in  fitting  an  offi- 
cer for  the  exercise  of  such  power,  for  national 
purposes,  should  be  attended  to.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  systems  of  government  as  they  exist 
at  present  should  be  especially  inculcated.  His- 
tory should  be  referred  to,  that  experience  may 
shod  her  light  upon  the  path  of  the  neophyie^^ 
though  not  to  the  effect  of  inspiring  him  with  n 
lilind  veneration  for  the  customs  or  deeds  of  ai^ 
tiquity. 

A  modern  student,  however,  will  hardly  bor 
come  overburdened  with  conservatism,  if  be  bt 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  events  of  his  owa 
day.  He  must  keep  up  with  them,  in  idea,  and 
in  action,  or  he  will  be  left  so  far  behind,  that  ha 
must  rouse  perforce  ^and  then  it  may  be  that 
from  a  desire  of  preventing  a  similar  catastrophe^ 
his  actiou  will  carry  him  even  in  advance  of  them* 

Literature    should    not  be  neglected,  for  i| 
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■llbnb  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  intellect,  not  lees 
Meful  tban  that  of  mfltbemacicRl  science.  It  is 
lese  practical,  it  is  true;  it  will  not  carry  man's 
knowledge  to  the  distant  planetary  or  solar  sys- 
temSf  Dor  teach  bira  the  statical  or  organic  laws 
of  matter.  But  it  will  open  to  him  the  gates  of 
the  immaterial  world,  from  which  many  things 
most  valuable  and  most  potent  in  human  affairs 
may  be  gathered. 

AH  these  additions  might  very  well  be  objected 
to  in  a  course  already  overburdened.  However, 
they  are  suggestions^and  in  regard  to  the  time 
spent  at  the  Military  Academy,  it  might  in  rea- 
■on  be  lengthened  one  or  even  two  years.  An 
Increase  in  the  term  of  instruction  has  been  re- 
commended, time  and  again,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  it  be  not  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  acquirenwnt  of  the  course  as  at  present 
taught.  As  it  is,  theory  goes  much  further  be- 
yond practice  in  many  scientific  studies  pursued, 
than  Is  consistent  with  a  proper  understanding  of 
professional  matters,  and  occupies  time  which 
might  be  advantageously  employed  in  becoming 
proficient  in  tbe  actual  exercise  of  the  knowledge. 
It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  not  one  out  of 
twenty-five  cadets,  graduates  of  the  Military  Acad- 
emy, upon  leaving  it,  would  be  immediately  ca- 
pable of  taking  charge  of  even  an  ordinary  sur- 
vey, purely  for  want  of  practice. 

In  astronomy,  the  want  is  no  less  flagrant,  and 
ibe  practice  in  artillery,  which  is  peculiarly  a 
Bttbject  to  be  attended  to,  is  by  no  means  radical. 

Keasons  for  these  deficiencies  may  be  found  in 
the  masses  of  matter  contained  in  the  text  books, 
of  which  much  is  perfectly  useless,  except  for 
rendering  the  student  expert  in  solving  hazy  math- 
ematical problems,  of  but  little  or  no  practical 
benefit. 

By  cutting  away,  and  confining  the  instruction 
to  that  absolutely  required  for  a  practical  know- 
ledge, time  would  be  left  for  the  practice  of  the 
acquirement.  Any  increase  of  time  of  the  course 
could  be  well  employed  in  tbe  pursuits  which 
have  been  before  suggested. 

Many  loud  declamations  have  been  made 
against  the  Academy  ou  account  of  the  manner 
of  making  the  appointments  of  cadets.  Most 
of  them  have  been  without  reason,  and  if  they 
were  not,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  they  do  not 
affect  the  institution  itself.  The  appointments 
to  it  is  a  previous  matter,  and  as  the  cadets  are 
flybject,  not  govenitng  persons  while  within  its 
walls,  tbe  direct  influence  upon  its  character 
cannot  be  great.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  method 
of  appointment  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  people^s 
representatives,  and  that  it  should  be  such  as  to 
confer  the  benefits  thereof  most  equally,  is  their 
peculiar  duty.  Our  subject,  at  present,  is  the 
character  of  our  army  and  its  officers,  and  we 


have  gone  no  further  back  than  the  commence- 
ment of  their  career. 

We  have  thus  far  made  some  few  anggestions 
in  regard  to  the  Military  Academy,  and  although 
the  subject  is  one  which  requires  deep  thought, 
before  action  should  be  taken,  it  appears  to  ui 
that  the  wants  and  deficiencies  alladed  to  are 
palpable.  That  the  various  suggestions  for  sup- 
plying them  are  those  most  proper,  would  per- 
haps be  too  much  for  us  to  assert.  However,  if  tbs 
suggestions  have  any  effect  in  drawing  attentioa 
to  tbe  subject,  and  if  they  should  in  any  degree 
tend  to  tbe  destruction  of  aught  which  cherishes 
the  idea  in  the  minds  of  either  soldiers  or  civil- 
ians that  the  classes  are  separate  in  interests, 
much  of  our  object  will  have  beeu  accomplished. 
In  this  connection  we  would  solicit  tbe  attention 
of  those  graduates  of  the  Military  Academy  who 
are  now  representatives  of  our  people  or  onr 
States  in  Congress.  With  a  knowledge  of  tbe 
institution  derived  from  experience,  having  had 
opportunities  of  observing  the  effects  of  the  edu- 
cation^ which  it  imparts,  both  in  peaceful  times, 
and  upon  the  more  conspicuous  and  extended 
field  of  national  contests,  and  occupying  the  po- 
sitions which  they  do,  these  gentlemen  have  an 
opportunity  of  doing  deeds  of  great  good  to  the 
Academy,  and  through  it  to  confer  no  small  bene- 
fits upon  the  memben  of  their  late  profeasion  and 
tbe  country  at  large.  We  trust  the  opportunity 
wilt  not  be  neglected.* 

In  coutinuation  of  our  subject,  it  may  be  well 
to  look  at  the  life  of  the  officers  of  our  army  in 
different  situations  of  their  service,  and  to  touch 
upon  certain  systems  pursued  in  different  depart- 
ments of  the  army. 

Life  in  garrison  is  generally  considered  one  of 
idleness.  In  many  cases,  it  may  be  feared  that 
it  does  partake  of  that  character.  Tbe  troops 
occupying  the  posts  on  the  seaboard,  and  the 
garrison  on  the  Western  frontier,  have  but  little 
to  do  under  tbe  present  systems,  save  to  attend 
to  the  ordinary  police  and  repairs  of  the  works, 
and  maintain  the  discipline  necessary  to  the  Es- 
tablishment. Their  time  is  occupied  in  the  per- 
formance of  military  duties,  and  the  exercise  of 
the  troo|is  at  duties.  &c.  But  much  leisure  re- 
mains on  the  hands  of  both  officers  and  men,  to 
be  employed  as  may  best  suit  their  fancies. 

Of  course  the  manner  of  employment  most 
vary  with  the  idiosyncracy  of  the  individual.  'To 
those  who  consider  themselves  persons  of  a  dis- 
tinct class,  and  fixtures  in  the  army,  looking  no 
further  than  the  advancement  which  thoy  are  to 

*  We  refer  to  the  Hon.  Jefferson  Davis,  of  the  U.  ^' 
Senate,  and  MeMra.  Hnroplirey  MarnhsU  and  Robert 
McLane,  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  wboin  the 
Army  look  for  intelligent  legulatiuo  in  matters  coonecteJ 
with  the  good  of  the  Military  Establishment. 
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receive  by  the  eiwaaltias  of  tb«ir  coinrade«,  time 
tniiy  iadeed  seem  tedious,  and  diMipatioa  will 
fvilow  ae  a  ueceaaary  conaequeoce.  But  others 
can  find  the  benefit  of  the  leUiire  thus  placed  at 
their  dispoaal  in  variona  employmeata  diacon- 
nected  with  the  army.  However,  ft  would  be 
well,  and  fraught  with  good,  both  to  the  individ- 
aaliaod  theaervice,  and  through  them  the  coun- 
try, were  the  nature  of  things  such  that  the  te- 
dioiiftoeas  should  uot  exist — that  there  should  be 
some  iaceative  to  the  action,  both  of  mind  aud 
bodr — and  not  for  the  sake  of  amusement  alone, 
bat  for  positive  and  material  improvement. 

The  trtiops  in  position  at  forts  upon  the  sea- 
board,  are  for  the  most  part  Artillery,  or  at  least 
are  so  called  in  law,  and  in  Army  Regulations. 
From  the  system  which  has  been  pursued,  how- 
ever, they  have  but  little  in  commou  with  artille- 
rists, other  than  the  name,  and  the  facings  of 
their  uniforms.  In  the  American  army,  branches 
of  die  staff  have  in  one  way  or  another  assumed 
the  duties  of  the  artillery  arm,  and  have  almost 
eotirely  separated  the  duties  of  manufacture  and 
experiment  from  the  army.  This  has  been  done  by 
acontiooed  course  of  policy  on  the  part  of  people 
at  Washington  who  look  more  to  their  own  ben- 
efit, than  the  good  of  the  service  at  large.  The 
artillery  of  the  American  army  was  at  one 
time  ia  two  battalions;  one  of  light  and  one 
of  heavy  artillery.  This  did  not  please  mauy 
aenion}  who  were  desirous  of  more  rank  and  more 
pay,  than  they  could  obtain  uuder  the  battalion 
organizaiion.  The  subject  was  pressed  upon  the 
atteuiion  of  Congress,  and  finally  a  regimental 
orpoization  was  substituted, — one  which  does 
give  a  greater  number  of  Colonels  and  other  field 
officers  opon  the  muster  rolls  of  regiments,  but 
which  is  eotirely  useless  for  artillery  as  such. 

A^aio,  to  get  a  greater  number  of  officers,  and 
more  rank,  the  creation  of  an  ordnance  corps 
separate  from  the  artillery  was  recommended, 
periiaps  by  those  most  interested  in  the  business. 
With  specious  reasoning  which  met  with  too  lit- 
tle opposition,  the  matter  was  urged  until  it  was 
established  by  law.  A  corps  of  officers  was 
created,  and  with  it  a  nondescript  body,  called 
enlisted  men  of  ordnance,  in  numbers  equal  to  a 
re^imeoL 

Certain  members  of  the  Engineer  Corps  too, 
desiring,  it  may  be,  more  patronage  and  more 
exclosive command,  have  attempted  to  model  that 
tra  of  the  service  upon  European  establishments, 
aod  to  have  created  under  their  control,  a  corps  of 
s^tppers,  miners,  and  pontoniers.  Opinions  of  old 
authorities  are  quoted,  the  usages  of  all  European 
naiioos  are  pointed  at.  aud  arguments  without 
Bflinberare  presented,  showing  the  peculiar  effi- 
eacy  of  such  a  body  of  troops — what  they  can 
do,  and  what  it  is  presumed  they  will  do — with 


many  assertions,  though  fewer  arguments,  aa  to 
the  necessity  of  their  performances,  uuder  the 
existing  state  of  things,  or  indeed  any  which  it  ia 
probable  will  exist. 

It  is  in  these  branches  of  the  army,  called,  and 
with  reason,  scientific,  that  there  is  moat  room 
for  misrepresentation,  and  most  facility  in  con- 
viucing  members  of  Congress  of  the  utility  of 
particular  schemes.  A  mau  arguing  with  an  in- 
crease of  rank  and  pay  in  view,  will  argue  with 
energy,  if  not  with  wisdom.  He  will  be  indefat- 
igable in  search  of  authorities  on  his  side  of  the 
question,  and  while  he  has  the  field  to  himaalf 
may  very  easily  convince  an  uninformed  com- 
mittee on  military  affairs,  that  his  plan  is  that 
which  would  be  exceedingly  beneficial  to  the  ser- 
vice. It  would  not  be  too  much  to  suppose  that 
in  such  manner  abuses  have  crept  into  all  three 
of  these  arms  of  the  service,  requiring  reform, 
and  they  may  briefly  be  noticed.  In  order  to  un- 
derstand them  it  will  be  well  to  look  at  the  pur- 
poses of  the  three  departments  of  the  army  under 
consideration,  and  mark  whether  they  fulfil  these 
purposes  in  the  best  manner  as  at  prettont  con- 
stituted. The  first  of  them  in  point  of  numbers 
is  the  Artillery. 

The  artillery  arm  of  an  army  establishment 
should  be  proportioned  to  the  main  force  for  field 
service,  aud  for  that  of  the  fortifications  of  the 
country.  It  should  be  at  all  times  ready  to  do 
duty  as  Artillery.  In  an  army  so  small  as  that 
of  the  United  States  it  would  seem  that  the  regu- 
lar establishment  should  be  eminently  proficient. 
For,  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  from  a  sys- 
tem of  fortification  which  has  thus  fari^een  per- 
sisted in,  a  very  large  force  would  be  required  to 
render  the  forts  already  constructed  upon  our 
seaboard  efficient  for  defence,  in  a  war  with  any 
maritime  power.  The  artillery  being  the  nucleus 
upon  which  to  form  the  force,  should  be  in  such 
a  state  as  to  furnish  uot  only  officers,  but  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates,  fitted  to  in- 
struct recruits  and  new  levies — not  only  in  the 
mere  manual  parts  of  their  duty,  but  in  those 
which  partake  of  a  scientific  character. 

It  would  be  entirely  out  of  the  question,  to 
think  of  keeping  in  constant  service  the  number  of 
artillery  men  required  to  garrison  completely  the 
works  already  erected.  The  number  might  read- 
ily be  reduced  to  the  minimum  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  works,  and  for  the  duties  of 
construction  connected  with  the  arm.  These 
duties,  now  performed  by  the  corps  of  ordnance, 
belong  essentially  to  the  artillery,  and  besides,  are 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  necessary  to  it,  in  or- 
der that  the  artillerist  should  thoroughly  under- 
stand his  profession. 

As  things  are  at  present,  the  army  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  has  forty- eight  companies  of  artillery. 
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organized  into  four  regtmeDts,  each  with  its  fall 
complemeDt  of  field  officers.  Eight  of  these 
companies  (two  to  a  regiment)  are,  or  by  law 
ought  to  be,  armed  and  equipped  as  light  artille- 
ry— but  the  remainder  are  infantry  in  armament 
and  in  every  thing  else  except  the  name.  From 
time  to  time  they  are  ordered  into  the  field  as  in- 
fantry in  the  prosecution  of  Indian  hostilities,  and 
even  when  in  garrison  do  but  little  duty  in  their 
proper  arm.  A  limited  supply  of  ammunition  is 
issued  for  target  practice,  which  takes  place  once 
in  three  months — and  with  this  their  scientific 
performances  end.  The  very  fact  that  they  are 
to  a  certain  extent  employed  as  infantry  would 
show  that  the  whole  force  is  not  absolutely 
needed  as  artillery  in  time  of  peace — and  while 
it  performs  infantry  duty,  it  would  be  vain  to  ex- 
pect that  it  should  be  a  formidable  body  of  artil- 
lery upon  emergency.  Whatever  of  scientific 
knowledge  its  officers  may  acquire  will  be  the 
result  of  their  own  exertions,  notof  governmental 
system.  The  men  must,  of  course,  remain  per- 
fectly ignorant  of  their  duties,  and  have  to  be 
crammed,  when  a  crisis  arises,  like  a  backward 
student  for  his  examination.  All  of  this  may  ap- 
pear to  militate  agaiust  the  truth  of  the  reputa- 
tion which  the  artillery  acquired  in  the  late  Mex- 
ican war.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  that 
reputation  was  in  great  measure  acquired  by  the 
service  of  the  light  batteries,  which  had  been 
some  time  organised,  and  in  service,  in  their  owu 
arm.  What  vrua  gained  at  Vera  Cruz  by  the 
heavy  artillery,  was  gained  in  despite  of  circum- 
stances. The  credit  of  it  belongs  to  the  officers 
under  whose  direction  it  was  gained,  not  to  a 
system  which  threw  obstacles  in  their  way. 
Moreover,  a  portion  of  the  duties  were  performed 
by  officers  of  the  ordnance  corps,  who  were  not 
in  direct  command  of  troops,  saving  a  small 
number  of  the  enlisted  men  of  ordnance. 

Under  the  present  state  of  things,  in  peace,  the 
artillery  (so  called),  with  the  exception  of  the 
light  companies,  is  infantry.  The  true  artillery 
service  which  is  performed,  other  than  that  of 
light  batteries,  is  performed  by  the  ordnance. 
The  experiments  in  gunnery,  the  manufacture  of 
arms,  the  preparation  of  material,  in  fine,  every 
thing  belonging  to  the  artillery  arm,  is  done  by 
the  ordnance  to  the  extent  which  its  force  will 
allow.  The  question  as  to  the  use  of  so  many 
troops  under  the  denomination  of  artillery,  when 
they  have  so  little  to  do  with  the  duties,  naturally 
arises.  The  answer  appears  to  be,  that  they 
should  be  denominated  infantry,  as  they  are,  if 
only  for  the  sake  of  consistency. 

However,  it  may  well  be  believed  that  a  set  of 
officers  so  entirely  disconnected  with  the  army, 
and  the  service,  as  the  majority  of  the  officers  of 
urdnanco  are,  from  their  present  duties  and  posi-l 


tions.  are  to  a  certain  degree  unfitted  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  important  duties  which  may  de- 
volve upon  them  in  times  of  danger,  when  they 
are  called  upon  to  act  with  troops.  It  is  also 
probable  that  the  ordnance  corps  is  too  small 
to  furnish  the  requisite  nucleus  upon  which  to 
form  an  artillery  upon  a  war  establishment. 

To  render  the  artillery  establishment,  as  a 
whole,  more  effective,  and  to  provide  for  its  con- 
stant practice  in  its  duties,  and  the  continued 
knowledge  of  all  its  branches,  we  would  suggest 
several  changes  in  the  organization. 

A  single  regiment  of  artillery,  comprising  a 
sufficient  number  of  companies  for  the  perform- 
ance of  all  the  duties  now  done  by  enlisted  men 
of  ordnance,  that  of  the  light  batteries,  and  to 
furnish  small  garrisons  for  the  works  where  they 
might  be  required,  could  very  well  supersede  the 
ordnance  corps  and  the  four  regiments  of  artil- 
lery. It  could  be  easily  formed  from  the  officers 
of  ordnance  and  from  the  artillery.  Under  the 
direction  of  one  head,  and  with  the  opportunities 
for  improvement  which  would  be  constantly  pre- 
sented by  the  service  of  armories  and  arsenals, 
the  proficiency  which  is  desirable  could  readily 
be  obtained  and  kept  up.  The  men,  however, 
ought  in  reason,  to  be  enlisted  for  such  a  term  of 
service  as  to  render  the  knowle<lge  which  tbey 
acquire  serviceable  to  the  state,  and  their  pay 
should  be  increased  in  order  to  induce  a  good 
class  of  citizeus  to  enter  the  service. 

By  the  modifications  suggested,  the  number 
and  rank  of  artillery  officers  would  be  materially 
diminished.  But,  their  efficiency  would  be  in- 
creased, and  an  increase  of  pay,  and  relative 
rank  with  other  corps  could  be  given,  to  make 
up  for  the  want  of  rank  in  their  own.  That  por- 
tion of  the  artillery,  which  would  be  surplus  after 
the  organization  should  be  completed,  could  be 
embodied  with  the  infantry  or  cavalry  as  might 
be  most  expedient.  The  officers  should  be  allow- 
ed, as  they  would  be,  the  benefit  of  more  rapid 
promotion,  and  would  be  spared  the  trouble  and 
useless  task  implied  by  the  present  state  of 
things — that  of  keeping  their  troops  efficient  as 
artillery,  without  the  means  of  commanding  a 
single  element  of  instruction. 

It  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  twenty 
companies  of  artillery,  fitted  to  an  establishment 
of  one  hundred  men,  with  six  officers  to  a  com- 
pany, would  be  sufficient  for  the  performance  of 
all  the  duties  necessary  for  the  service.  Two 
thousand  men,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  offi- 
cers would  then  bo  in  service  as  artillery  in  truth, 
men  and  officers  would  be  proficient  in  their  du- 
ties, and  surely  such  a  force  would  be  better  as 
a  nucleus  upou  which  to  form  the  artillery  for  a 
large  army,  than  the  four  regiments  as  they  exist 
at  present — neither  the  one  thing  nor  the  other,— 
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aad  the  ordnaDce  eorp«  disconnected  ne  itis  witb 
ibe  true  military  service  of  the  country.  At  all 
OTeota,  the  eoggettion  nay  be  well  wortb  coosid- 
eratioQ, 

The  dtttiee  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  as  laid 
down  in  the  General  Regulations  for  the  army, 
rompfise  many  things  purely  military,  and  are  im* 
portant  enough,  if  faithfully  performed,  to  warrant 
the  BMertion  that  their  functions  are  generally 
confined  to  the  most  elevated  branch  of  military 
Bcieace.  However,  by  the  regulations  and  the 
wage  of  the  service,  their  duties  in  time  of  peace 
■re  independent  of  the  army,  and  in  fact  only 
amoont  to  the  location  and  construction  of  for- 
tifications. The  labor  which  Engineer  officers 
ioperintend  is  done  by  hired  citizens,  and  saving 
the  plans  is  that  of  architects.  The  corps  in 
itielf  is  small,  and  the  system  of  fortifications 
which  they  are  constructing  immense.  The  coo- 
aequence  is,  that  but  little  opportunity  is  afforded 
an  engineer  officer  for  becoming  associated  with 
the  army,  or  of  preparing  himself,  except  theo- 
retically, for  the  performance  of  his  multifarious 
Mieaiific  duties. 

The  engineer  officer  is,  moreover,  more  exclu- 
•ively  the  child  of  the  Military  Academy,  placed 
by  the  faculty  of  the  Institution  in  the  corps, 
tHDght  to  consider  it  as  an  honor  of  the  highest 
kind,  and  that  as  he  occupies  snch  position,  he 
ii  faliy  prepared  for  the  performance  of  every 
thing  scientific  in  military  affairs.  His  life  im- 
mediately on  leaving  the  Academy  is  either  that 
of  an  assistant  in  building  a  large  work,  where 
he  solves  problems  in  stone  cutting,  or  speculates 
vpon  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  using  aspfaal- 
tsm  upon  casemates;  or  is  spent  in  the  office  in 
Washington,  where  he  continues  his  education, 
by  constructing  problems  and  drawing  plans  of 
fortifications.  Kept  to  service  such  as  this,  iso- 
lated in  a  great  degree  from  the  world,  and  almost 
entirely  from  the  army,  the  Eagineer  retains 
bis  West  Point  ideas  on  things  in  general,  and 
is  apt  to  keep  himself  confined  by  the  rules  of 
bis  art  as  laid  down  by  European  authorities,  in 
the  practice  of  even  that  upon  which  he  labors. 
As  for  an  engineer  officer  in  the  United  States 
•enrice  acquiring  any  practical  knowledge  of  the 
"planning,  laying  out,  and  superinteadHig  all 
military  works,  defensive  or  offensive,  of  troops 
in  the  field,  camp,  cantonment,  the  plan- 
BiDg  and  construction  of  military  bridges,  the 
plauoing,  laying  out,  and  superintending  mil- 
itary trenches,  parallels,  saps,  mines,  and  other 
works  of  attack  and  siege,  besides  the  recon- 
Boiteriog  and  surveying  for  military  purpo- 
ses," itis  almost  impossible  under  the  present  sys- 
tem and  although  all  these  duties  are  assigned 
to  them  by  the  regulations,  yet  when  the  engineer 
u  c..tled  upon  to  perform  inch   of  them  as 


wiH  one  d«y  be  Ibund  necessary,  he  mil  A  de- 
pend upon  theoretical  knowledge. 

To  suppose  or  to  assert  that  officers  of  engi- 
neers are  not  entirely  proficient  in  every  thing 
military,  may  be  in  opposition  to  the  generally 
entertained  opinion  of  the  skill  exhibited  by 
them  in  the  war  with  Mexico.  But  this  does 
not  controvert  the  position.  Self  gratela- 
tions,  the  exertions  of  a  few  individuals  of 
the  corps,  and  the  effects  of  a  West  Point 
education,  which  led  many  officers  to  acknowl- 
edge with  too  little  question  the  importance  ef 
services  rendered,  becanse  they  were  rendered  by 
engineers, — the  interested  laudations  of  one  set  of 
general  officers,  and  the  praises  of  another  Clase, 
given  because  it  was  fashionable  to  praise  the 
corps,  and  perchance,  some  drippings  of  flattery 
from  the  pen  of  a  diplomatist,  let  fall  for  the 
same  reason,  were  in  some  measure  the  caoses 
of  the  high  reputation  which  has  been  awarded  to 
them.  That  they  served  well  as  individuals  can- 
not be  doubted.  That  the  gallantry  of  some 
members  ef  the  corps  was  unsurpassed  is  moat 
true.  But  it  was  often  times  equalled,  and  one 
cause  of  the  conspicuons  display  ef  it,  was  per- 
haps in  the  fad  of  their  independence  of  com- 
mand, and  connection  with  troops,  which  al- 
lowed them,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  follow  the  vent 
of  their  own  inclination  on  a  field  of  battle.  But 
as  for  the  science  displayed  in  purely  military 
works  of  attack  and  defence,  it  will  hardly  bear 
the  test  of  close  scrutiny.  Fort  Brown  wai 
a  simple  work  and  indeed  well  constmcted. 
Fort  Polk,  at  Point  Isabel,  was,  however,  the 
laughing  stock  of  the  army,  and  famous  for  the 
absurdity  of  its  plans.  The  batteries  at  Vera 
Cruz  were  as  simple  as  works  of  attack  could  be, 
and  at  no  point  approached  nearer  than  one 
thousand  yards  of  the  city.  The  batteries  erected 
against  Chapultepec,  will  hardly  be  quoted  as 
specimens  of  akill  by  any  one.  These  were  all 
the  works  of  construction  of  any  consequence 
executed  by  the  engineer  corp&  in  Mexico.  The 
other  duties  perfurjned  by  them,  were  those  of  re- 
connoisance  and  map-drawing.  Much  of  that,  toe, 
was  performed  by  officers  of  the  line  of  the  army« 

The  company  of  sappers  and  miners,  and 
pontoniers,  after  constant  recommendation,  as 
a  part  of  the  engineer  force,  was  autberised 
by  taw  at  the  comraencemeat  of  the  war,  and 
being  organised,  did  service  on  the  southern 
line  of  operations  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico. 
It  was  of  much  use,  and  was  doubtless  as  good 
a  company  of  infantry  as  there  was  in  the  army. 
The  engineer  operations  not  being  very  exten- 
sive, the  operations  of  the  company  in  that  arm 
ceased  with  them.  Such  as  ifcey  were,  they  have 
been  made  the  basis  of  application  for  an  in- 
crease of  that  kind  of  troops,  which  will  probably 
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•be  porsMted  1u,  with  '^uomasUired  importimi* 
ty/*  uotii  they  lire  obtaiued.  There  is  much 
roaeoii  for  their  employiDeiiti  it  cauaot  be  denied. 
And  by  baviDi;  a  corps  of  meo  better  educated  io 
the  particular  brauch  of  military  service,  thao 
ikiYse  of  the  line,  macb  practical  beiie6t  may  be 
derived.  Bat  such  a  corps  should  be  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  our  coaotry,  not  blindly  modelled 
Vpoo  the  effste  systems  of  Europesn  powers. 
They  are  not  wanted  exclusively  for  the  care  of 
fortifications,  or  to  build  ponton  bridges  from 
West  Point  to  Washington's  valley,  for  the  edi* 
ficatioo  of  the  corps  of  eadets- 

The  system  of  fortifications  which  wo  have 
IHirsued  at  an  enormous  expense,  and  which  will 
beendlesa  if  persisted  in,  increasingin  magnitude 
as  it  does  daily,  it  may  be  feared,  partakes  too 
■inch  of  the  science  of  a  few  past  genera- 
tions. Our  coast  is  so  very  extensive,  that  to 
guard  it  thoroughly  is  impossible.  Forts  and 
troops  without  number  would  be  requisite,  and  to 
keep  the  forts  in  a  defensive  state  even  io  time 
of  war,  would  require  an  outlay  which  would 
cause  other  and  more  important  departments  of 
the  service  to  sufier  from  the  expenditure.  For- 
tified harbors,  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  are  not 
wanted,  except  for  the  protection  of  commerce, 
and  as  safe  places  for  refitting  and  repairing  the 
vessels  engaged  in  it,  and  those  belouging  to  the 
navy.  To  these  uses  may  be  added,  the  protec- 
tion of  those  large  cities  whose  wealth  offers  an 
inducement  to  tb^  cupidity  of  the  enemy,  to  cause 
him  to  attack  ibem.  But,  as  these  large  cities 
are  the  points  of  rendezvous  for  the  marine,  all 
purposes  are  fulfilled  when  they  are  well  fortified. 
To  multiply  expenditures  and  stations  by  stud- 
ding the  coast  with  a  large  number  of  small  foru, 
formidable  ouly  to  a  weak  naval  force,  appears 
to  be  incommensurate  in  benefit  with  the  whole 
outlay  of  money  and  means.  For,  if  the  point 
be  of  any  essential  value  to  an  enemy  for  ulterior 
purposes,  be  will  bring  a  force  agaiust  it,  suffi- 
cient to  crush  the  ordinary  garrison  which  the 
small  work  will  conuin.  If  it  be  not,  then  be 
will  hardly  assail  it  for  the  purpose  of  unprovoked 
and  useless  marauding. 

Again,  the  great  facilities  for  land-transporta- 
tion, now  at  hand  in  every  civilised  couutry,  ad- 
vise many  modifications  in  the  system  of  coast 
defence,  as  well  as  the  quartermaster's  depart- 
ment of  an  army.  Thus,  one  thing  which  has 
been  urged  as  of  great  importsnce  by  engineer 
officers,  might  well  be  dispensed  with  altogether. 
To  know  bow  to  construct  ponton  bridges  is  per- 
haps well  enough,  as  it  will  afford  the  facility 
requisite  upon  an  emergency,  should  it  ever  arise. 
But  whether  it  will  occur  is  exceedingly  doubt- 
ful. The  rivers  of  this  continent  are  peculiar  in 
their  character.    In  any  portion  of  the  country 


where  military  operationa  are  likely  to  eccar, 
they  are  for  the  most  part  too  large  to  be  bridged 
in  such  manner,  or  too  small  to  require  it — and 
the  means  of  passage  are  so  immediately  at  hand, 
that  such  an  incumbrance  as  a  pootoo  train  if 
unnecessary.  In  remote  warfare,  oris  the  pros- 
ecution of  Indian  hostilities,  it  woald  be  perbapi 
worthless.  No  general  commanding  a  small 
army,  which  will  always  be  the  operatiag  force, 
can  afford  to  trail  after  him  through  an  unsettled 
country,  for  a  doubtful  purpose,  a  train,  quite 
sufficient  for  the  full  transportation  of  a  divisioo, 
laden  with  pontons  and  their  equipments- 

Tbe  establishment  has  been  authorised,  and 
principally  for  the  reason  that  there  once  occur- 
red an  eveut  where  it  might  have  been  beneficial. 
It  was  conceded  that  General  Taylor  might  have 
croAsed  the  Rio  Grande,  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  and  probably  have 
captured  the  Mexican  army,  had  a  ponton  traiu 
been  immediately  at  his  disposal.  On  this,  to 
provide  against  future  events  of  the  same  nature 
in  the  Mexican  war,  the  train  was  authorised  sod 
constructed.  But  the  door  was  locked  after  the 
steed  had  been  stolen,  as  not  unfraqueatly  hap- 
pens. The  Rio  Grande  was  passed  without  pon* 
tons,  and  although  they  were  sent  out  to  Mexico 
in  order  to  operate  upon  the  southern  line,  from 
Vera  Crux  to  the  capital,  they  were  utterly  use* 
less.  Other  than  the  Rio  Grande,  and  perhaps 
the  Panuco,  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  all  Mexico 
there  is  a  stream  where  they  would  have  served 
any  beneficial  purpose  whatsoever.  They  did 
not  serve  any  as  pontons — but  some  paru  uf  the 
train  were  found  to  be  useful  by  the  quarter 
master's  department  for  hay  packing  at  Vera 
Crux.  A  large  portion  of  the  material  wassold 
with  other  debris  of  equipment,  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  What  became  of  the  remainder  is  not  exact- 
ly known  to  us,  but  it  is  doubtless  going  to  decay, 
serving  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  showing; 
how  a  ponton  bridge  may  be  built,  and  how  liitis 
it  is  worth  upon  this  continent,  at  this  day. 

If  Engineer  soldiers  in  considerable  numbera 
were  employed  under  their  own  officers,  in  con- 
nection with  the  army,  on  such  duty  as  is  re- 
quired in  the  Aeld,  if  they  should  construct 
the  temporary  defences  upon  Indian  borders, 
move  with  troops  and  build  the  actual  military 
bridges  useful  on  the  frontier,  practice  whatever 
scientific  knowledge  they  have,  and  leduce  it  to 
the  standard  required  for  actual  service  in  their 
owu  country,  it  is  fair  to  believe  that  the  men 
would  become  more  ready  in  the  construction  of 
worksof  every  kind,  and  the  officers  more  fitted  for 
active  service,  and  of  more  use  to  the  state,  thao 
they  will  ever  be,  building  useless  forts  on  the 
eastern  coast — or  acquiring  knowledge,  theoret- 
ical or  practical,  of  effete  European  systems  si 
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the  borvfttt  at  Wa«biBgtmi«  or  at  Um  Military 
Acaimiiiy* 

There  ia  Qotfaing  tnMr  thaa  that  aeeeeairf  ie 
the  Bioiiiar  of  itrrention.  Men  will  alwaje  ac- 
quire kaoir  ledge  more  peiiectly,  aad  with  more  fa- 
cility, when  the  beneficial  effect  of  it  ie  within  view, 
than  when  that  effect  ie  eeen  dimly  in  the  die- 
taace,  and  cItHided  by  contiagencies.  This  should 
b«  remeatbored  in  the  conatitution  and  oiigaai%a- 
tioa  ef  oar  army  especially.  Upon  this  tratb, 
■ay  be  hasad  the  principal  argvment  in  favor  of 
the  aatioaal  systen«  of  depending  mainly  upon 
a  force  of  new  levies  to  time  of  war.  As,  bow- 
«ver,  these  new  levies  must  learn  of  the  old  es- 
tablishment, it  is  necessary  that  the  troops  of  the 
latter,  should  be  especially  proficient.  Hence  the 
nraaoos  why  the  regolar  force  should  be  employ- 
ed aa  much  as  possible  upon  daties  which  will 
£ill  to  their  lot  in  the  period  of  strife. 

The  Cavalry  aad  Infantry  of  the  army,  ai«  the 
imly  branches  of  the  service,  avowedly  kept  up 
for  present  purposes  alone.     Their  numbers  both 
of  officers  and  mon  are  at  the  miotmnm.    Their 
•enriee  is  nearly  constant,  and  inasmuch  as  it 
partakes  of  activity,  is  in  many  respects  calcu- 
lated for  improvement.      The   Dragoon   regi- 
meats  are  almost  constantly  upon  the  move  at 
^e  west,  and  the  continued  marching  gives  offi- 
cefB  and  men  the  practical   knowledge  of  their 
<lo(ies  BO  eminently  essential  to  cavalry.      A 
moan  ted   force   is  peculiarly  necessary  in   the 
vest,  irhere  there  are  no  facilities  for  locomotion, 
aad  where  operations  are  against  an  uncivilised 
foe.    The  school  is  undoubtedly  a  gooil  one,  and 
the   dragoons  of  the  West  would,  if  properly 
kdodted,  be  an  excellent  corps  upon  which  to 
form  the  cavalry  of  a   warlike  establishment. 
Uon'ever,  it  must  Hot  be  pnesuroed  that  dragoons 
are  to  be  made  in  a  day,  and  it  would  be  well 
were  that  kind  of  force  much  increased,  espe- 
cially as  it  ia  the  only  effective  one  for  pursuit  of 
iBdiaoa  upon  the  Western  frontiers  and  prairies. 
A  furce  from  which  might  be  drawn  the  greater 
portion  ef  the  cavalry  of  an  army,  might  very 
well  be  kept  in  service.     The  protection  to  con- 
voyg  to  and  from  our  distant  territories  would  be 
more  efficient  than  at  present  and  when  it  might 
be  necessary,  a  body  of  mounted  men  could  be 
commanded  for  service  at  any  point,  who  would 
make  a  very  different  figure,  and  do  very  different 
•enriee from  the  heterogenous  masses  denominated 
ttvalry,  amongst  volunteers.     Troops  of  the  lat- 
ter cbaraeter  have  never  done  any  thing  as  yet. 
Uiatroethat  Col.  Jobnson*B  mounted  riflemen 
at^saidto  have  charged  successfully  a  line  of 
British  rraops   at   the    battle  of  the   Thames. 
Bat  the  reasons  why  they  were  successful  must 
^looked  for,  in  tho  panic  of  their  enemies  and 
(fe  disparity  of  force,  rather  than  in  any  superi- 


ority in  the  discipline  or  prowess  of  the  assail-* 
ants.  British,  or  any  other  good  infantry,  w'dl 
oppose  the  best  of  cavalry  with  invariable  sue* 
cess  upon  anything  like  an  equal  field.  That 
they  should  be  beaten  by  men  who  carry  a  wea- 
pon, not  only  useless  but  a  positive  incumbrance 
while  mounted,  shows  that  they  were  beaten  be- 
fore the  attack  was  made. 

However,  the  days  of  the  superiority  of  cavalry 
in  civilised  warfare  have  passed,  and  especially 
in  the  United  States.  The  greater  pi>rtion  of 
the  coaotry  in  the  east  is  unfitted  for  its  opera- 
tions in  masses,  and  speed  of  locomotion  for 
large  bodies  is  obtained  by  means  of  the  steam 
power  which  every  where  traverses  the  country. 
Cavalry  would  be  wanted  in  time  of  war  for 
short  escort  service,  and  perhaps  for  making  an 
occasional  charge,  in  connexion  with  artillery,  to 
be  supported  by  infantry.  From  the  small  num- 
ber likely  to  be  required  in  the  east,  and  the  na- 
ture of  its  services,  arise  reasoiM  why  it  should 
be  of  excellent  character.  While  the  west  af- 
fords the  school,  and  the  theatre  for  the  instroe- 
tton  and  beneficial opemtton  of  onrcavalry  arm,  rt 
won  Id  seem  the  part  of  good  policy  to  cherish  it. 

Infantry  is,  and  must  be  the  main  force  of  every 
army  used  in  civilised  warfare.  It  is  the  only 
arm  able  to  protect  itself,  is  the  least  dependent 
upon  circumstances  for  its  physical  support,  and 
besides  being  the  most  powerful  force,  is  the 
least  expensive,  and  most  readily  formed  from 
new  levies.  With  us  the  force  of  the  regular 
establishment  is  small,  and  in  the  garrison  service 
of  the  west,  the  troops  and  officers  are  deprived 
of  the  benefit  which  would  arise  from  the  con- 
stant practice  of  evolutions  in  masses.  It  may 
be  believed  nevertheless,  that  these  troops  as  at 
present  organised  have  the  elements  of  efficiency, 
if  not  that  perfection  which  would  be  desirable 
as  a  nucleus  upon  which  to  form  the  mass  of  a 
newly  raised  army.  By  increasing  the  cavalry 
force  to  a  strength  which  would  render  the  em- 
ployment of  volunteer  horse  unnecessary  in  time 
of  war.  the  infantry  could  be  collected  iu  larger 
garrisons,  and  would  be  afforded  better  opportu- 
nities for  continued  discipline  than  it  can  ever 
enjoy  while  cut  up  into  detachments  of  one  or 
two  companies. 

The  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  regular  in- 
fantry establishment,  above  the  service  actually 
rendered,  must,  however,  be  small,  unless  the 
officers  are  to  regard  themselves  as  liable  to  do 
duty  upon  emergency  in  higher  grades  than  most 
of  them  can  aspire  to  upon  any  peace  establish- 
nient  likely  to  be  kept  up  tn  the  United  States 
service.  The  duties  of  Captains  and  subalterns 
of  infantry  are  simple  as  they  can  well  be,  and 
so  long  as  an  officer  sees  nothing  before  him 
which  can  call  for  an  exertion  of  higher  powers 
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he  will  lack  the  incentive  to  improvement.  It  la 
a  natural  trait  in  men  to  refuse  action  in  profes- 
sional matters  unless  there  be  an  end  in  view. 
People  seldom  amuse  themselves  by  the  practice 
of  anything  which  appertains  peculiarly  to  their 
duties.  On  the  contrary  they  will  take  almost 
any  other  method  of  killing  leisure*  unless  some 
advancement  can  be  derived  for  themselves,  or 
flQBie  benefit  conferred  upon  their  class  or  their 
country.  But,  if  the  probability  of  the  necessity 
of  such  knowledge  as  can  readily  be  acquired 
be  presented  to  officers,  in  ever  so  remote  a  de- 
gree, the  idea  of  usefulness  will  add  its  induce- 
ments, all  powerful  with  properly  constituted 
minds,  to  keep  up  with  the  age  in  affairs  of  the 
military  service. 

These  last  remarks  will  apply  to  the  whole  army 
«s  well  as  to  the  infantry;  if  tbegeuius  of  a  man 
10  confined  by  the  stern  bonds  of  necessity,  and 
of  legislative  enactment,  to  a  narrow  sphere, 
without  a  probability  of  passing  beyond  its 
bounds,  surely  the  effect  will  be  that  time  will 
render  habit  second  nature,  and  the  mind  will 
become  incapable  of  proper  action,  if  perchance 
the  barriers  which  have  lon^  confined  it  are  re- 
moved. Like  the  hopeless  prisoner  of  years, 
suddenly  freed  from  his  dungeon,  a  man  who  all 
his  life  has  filled  a  subordiuate  position,  when 
called  to  a  higher  sphere,  will  shrink  from 
the  light,  and  seek  to  shun  responsibility  by  a 
return  to  his  accustomed  confinement, — unless 
indeed,  he  regards  his  subordinate  position  as  one 
of  probation. 

That  the  officers  of  the  army,  or  many  of  them 
could  be  of  more  service  to  the  state  in  higher 
positious  than  those  which  they  occupy  in  the 
regular  establishment,  when  there  is  a  necessity 
for  the  employment  of  a  large  force,  does  not 
adroit  of  a  doubt.  In  the  late  war  some  few 
were  employed,  and  surely  not  one  failed  in  the 
duties  of  his  grade.  That  more  of  them  were 
not  promoted  to  higher  commands,  was  doubt- 
less the  result  of  the  jealousy  which  has  been 
remarked  in  the  former  part  of  this  paper. 

That  the  employment  upon  emergency,  in  su- 
perior positions,  would  require  sound  judgment  in 
selection  is  most  true,  and  it  can  hardly  be  be- 
lieved that  the  rule  of  succession  established 
for  promotion,  would  answer  for  original  ap- 
pointments. That  education  and  experience 
render  a  man  more  fitted  for  the  exercise  of  mil- 
itary command  than  one  who  lacks  them,  if  the 
individual  capacities  are  the  same,  is  a  truism 
apparent  to  all.  Therefore,  that  the  country 
may  have  the  benefit  of  this  education  and  ex- 
perience, in  all  necessary  action,  in  its  greatest 
extent,  it  would  be  well  that  laudable  ambition, 
instead  of  being  stifled  should  be  cherished. 

The  remarks  which  we  have  written  have  been 


suggested  by  a  consideration  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States  as  it  really  exists.  The  augges- 
tioua  which  we  have  made  are  those  which  have 
struck  us  as  apposite.  However,  the  objects 
which  we  have  had  in  view«  as  we  have  said, 
have  been  to  draw  attention  to  the  sabject,  and 
to  show  what  we  deem  to  be  a  great  and  pre- 
vailing error, — that  of  regarding  those  employed 
in  the  military  service  aa  a  class  distinct  from 
the  mass  of  their  fellow  citizens.  It  may  be  that 
we  have  touched  not  overlightly  on  some  depart- 
ments of  the  army,  and  that  we  shall  incur  tlie 
charge  of  faultfinding :  if  so,  we  are  perfectly  wil- 
ling to  take  the  responsibility.  Faultfinding,  with 
regard  to  individuals,  may  in  many  cases  be  re- 
prehensible, or  at  least  productive  of  no  good 
effect.  But  in  respect  to  national  affairs,  or  na- 
tional establishments,  we  hold  that  it  is  the  first 
step  iu  progression.  At  all  events,  it  brings  sub- 
jects of  interest  before  the  world,  which  beiug 
known  are  prominent — and  then 

**  DiRtinction  with  a  brood  and  powerful  fea 
Puffing  at  all,  winnows  the  light  away, 
And  what  haih  masa  or  matter,  by  itself 
Lies  rich  in  virtue  and  unuiingled.*' 


QUESTIONINGS. 


BT   MRS.    ELIZABETH  J.    EAMES. 

**  Tis  veil'd  in  mystery  still!" 

We  are— whence  come  we?— whither  do  we  go 
Who  live— move — ^have  our  being  here — ^for  what! 
To  take  upon  us  this  poor  human  lot — 

Merely  beneath  Life's  heavy  load  to  bow  T 
To  toil  and  labor  for  the  glittering  gold — 
Not  knowing  who  shall  gather  T    To  grow  old, 
Then  sicken — droop'^and  die — and  be  forgot? 

O!  for  some  Prophet-voice,  to  tell  us  «kai 
The  ^Mol  €hamge  we  all  must  undergo! 

We  ask  the  Past  the  reason  of  our  Being — 
We  strive  to  pierce  the  eternal  Mystery ; 

But  in  Ait  brief  existence  only  seeing 
Its  sad  necessities,  our  inquiry 

Brings  back  no  answer  from  the  solemn  aea 
Of  what  we  shall  in  the  Hereafter  be  t 

But  ahrouded  in  impenetrable  gloom 
The  deep  and  tideless  calm  reoMuna  anbroken — 
From  that  dim  shore  no  vessel  hath  been  spoken!- 

Unknown  and  voiceless  as  the  silent  tomb. 
No  GBdipus  may  solve  with  sign  or  token 
The  great  Enigma  of  Futurity ! 

New  York,  Feb.,  IB^U 
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GOOD— VIRTUE. 

**  From  words  to  Uungs.*' 

Td  lan^aage  w«  hare  the  nearest  approach  to 
a  sight  of  the  mind,  which  like  God,  is  invisible 
ID  its  Dsture,  hot  is  manifested  in  its  operations. 
Id  tangoage  therefore,  we  may  expect  to  find  the 
deep  imprint  of  human   nature,   and   likewise 
traces  of  national  pecuHarities.    Take  an  exam- 
ple or  two.    Does  not  the  use  of  the  word  good, 
is  iereral  languages,  afford  some  proof  of  the 
DDi\'e»al  cupidity  of  man,  by  showing  the  high 
estimate  pnt  npon  property  ?     For  property,  we 
have — Greek  ta  agatha — Latin  bona — German 
die  giiter — Spanish    btiemr,   French   bieru   and 
£og)ii»b  Goods — all,  as  is  obvious,  from  the  word 
io  each  language  respectively,    meaning  good. 
Thus  the  Good — the  great  good,  the  desirable 
tbiog  is  property.     As  the  Romans  said  esse  in 
hosis — meaning  to  have  possession  of  an  estate — 
10  the  French,  oroir  du  bUn — manquer  de  bien — 
to  be  rich — to  be  poor';  il  aime  U  bien — ah,  ex- 
eelleot  man,  you  are  ready  to  exclaim,  who  loves 
what  is  good;  softly — spare  your  laudation — it 
only  means — ^he  loves  money.     In  English  we 
keep  up  the  same   idea  through  a  variety  of 
ironls.    ffexdth  comes  from  the  same  root  with 
tR/Z—tf^  is  another  form,  and  Common-wealth 
k  the  dignified  title  we  give  to  the  great  aggregate 
of  persons,  thingSt  and  institutions,  constituting 
ibe  State.     So  the  word  estate,  meaning  origi- 
aaJij,  stateor  condition,  generally,  has  gained  the 
specific  meaning  of  property — goods — wealth — 
the  state  or  estate  most  important,  being  that 
which  has  reference  to  worldly  possessions.    This 
nesDiog  of  estate  is  not  found  in  the  words  from 
which  it  is  derived.     Status,  does  not  mean  pro- 
perty, thoogh  the  Romans  said,  somewhat  io  this 
frCDse,   of  persons    proscribed,   nullum  statum 
^s^— they  have  nothing  to  lose.     Nor  do  the 
Frenrb  \»e  etat  as  we  do  estate,  though  singularly 
»OQgh  it  would  seem  to  mean  clothes  in  the  fol- 
loniog  sentence — vos  petites  dames  portent  un 
^''un  grand  etat  que  Us  dames  de  qualite.  Dress, 
^eare  thus  taught,  if  we  did  not  know  it  other- 
wise, is  a  great  affair  with  the  modem  Gauls. 

Id  a  general  sense,  worth  is  value — its  specific 
meaniog  refers  to  money.  The  ancient  worthies 
*fere  very  different  men  from  those  who  now- 
a-days  are  said  to  be  worth  the  most.  Were 
old  Fuller  alive  to  give  a  new  edition  of  Eng- 
land's Worthies  be  would  have  to  head  his  list 
^ith  Rothschild,  and  Baring  &  Co.  The  con- 
trariety of  meaning  in  the  different  forms  of  this 
word,  show  bow  far  the  setting  tide  has  drifted 
une  from  others — Louis  Philippe  was  I  sup- 
pose, when  he  died,  the  frorthiest  man  in  Eu- 


rope— Ah,  do  you  really  think  so  ?  Pray,  what 
do  you  mean  ?  I  mean  that  he  was  a  man  of 
more  actual  worth  than  any  one  he  left  behind. 
You  are  singular  in  your  opinion — do  I  under- 
stand you  aright  ?  Well,  I  mean  that  at  his  death 
he  was  actually  worth  more  than  any  man  in 
Europe.  Oh  certainly — quite  a  different  affair 
though.  We  have  not  however  gone  so  far  as 
to  use  the  reverse  of  good  and  of  rich,  as  synony- 
mous. We  cannot  call  a  man  worthless  who  is 
worth  nothing,  nor  can  we  say  a  poor  man  is  a 
bad  man,  though  when  we  use  the  phrase,  poor 
but  pious,  we  do  hint  in  direct  opposition  to 
Scripture,  that  this  is  an  exception,  the  general 
rule  being  rich  and  pious.  By  such  phrases  as 
poor  speaker,  poor  statesman,  &c.,  as  equivalent 
to  bad,  we  show  that  poverty  is  associated  in  our 
minds  with  the  opposite  of  goodness.  So  too 
we  have  taken  the  Latin  word  vilis,  meaning 
originally  cheap  or  trivial,  as  in  the  well  known 
lines  of  Horace — et  genus,  et  virtus,  nisi  cum  re 
viLiOR  alga  est,  (By  the  way,  see  how  re  is  used — 
thing — the  great  thing — what  thing?  Why 
money  of  course.)  We  have  taken  this  word 
vilis,  and  have  made  it  mean  in  our  vile,  moral 
baseness.  Aud  here  suggests  itself  to  us  the 
word  villein  or  villain,  by  some  derived  from  the 
French  vil — by  others,  better  perhaps  from  villa — 
but  110  matter.  This  word,  as  all  know,  meant  ori- 
ginally one  who  held  land  by  a  low  tenure,  but  wo 
have  ceased  to  use  it  in  this  signification;  chiefly 
I  apprehend,  because  it  has  another  signification 
in  which  as  a  general  thing,  it  is  at  least  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  master  as  to  the  servant.  These 
villains,  or  servants  were  divided  into  classes, 
and  one  class,  was  that  of  villains  in  gross — but 
it  is  easy  to  see,  that  should  one  now-a-days 
speak  of  gross  villains,  there  would  be  nothing 
in  the  opprobrious  epithets,  exclusively  applica- 
ble to  servants.  Something  of  the  same  sort 
seems  to  have  happened  with  the  word  knave, 
which  originally  meant  servant,  but  in  that  sense 
is  now  obsolete,  because  it  bus  another  mean- 
ing— dishonest  man — not  peculiar  as  we  know  to 
servitude.  So  we  have  dear — first,  that  which 
cost  much  money,  and  secondly,  of  course,  be- 
loved. *'  Ah,  but  you  are  dear  to  me,  Cara  sposa," 
said  with  emphasis  the  husband  who  paid  a 
thousand  dollars  for  a  shawl.  In  German  we 
have  theuer,  and  in  French  cher,  with  the  same 
double  meaning.  So  in  Latin — Plautus  says — 
fateor  esse  me  cocum  earissimum — so  a  gentleman 
might  say,  though  be  would  not  like  to  do  it 
without  some  further  explanation,  tn  truth  my 
cook  is  very  dear  to  me, — the  distinction  of  gender 
in  Latin  by  means  of  termination  is  sometimes 
convenient.  What  is  dearest  is  most  precious — 
that  is,  its  excellence  is  measured  by  its  price. 
Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  month 
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ei^eaketb — and  the  bean  is  an  Acbao,  thatcRunot 
see  a  golden  wed^e  without  coveting  it — and  the 
heart  is  a  Midas  that  would  turn  •  whatever  it 
touches  into  Gold,  to  ind,  alas  too  late,  that  it 
cannot  feed  upon  Grbld.  The  word  suggests 
another  ilfUstration.  We  love  Gold  better  than 
anything  else,  and  so  whatever  else  we  most 
love,  we  call  Gulden.  The  best  age  is  the  age 
of  Gold.  Youth  is  the  Golden  period  of  Life. 
Golden  opportunity  means  that  in  the  highest 
^degree  favourable.  Nay,  see  in  the  following 
quotation  from  a  hymn-book  bow  far  the  figura- 
tive n^ie  of  language  diverges  sometimes  from 
the  literal.     The  pious  poet  sings — 

**  Golden  momeuts,  Golden  moments, 
When  I  felt  his  spirit  move.** 

Not  content  with  worshipping  Gold  on  Earth,  we 
carry  our  idol  into  the  very  courts  of  Heaven. 


The  use  of  the  word  Virtue,  in  several  lan- 
guages, has  somethiug  curious.  It  comes  from 
vtr,  and  therefore  signifies  primarily,  what  is  most 
excellent  in  man.  The  Romans  meant  by  it 
hrave,ry%  that  being  the  great  virtue,  or  excellence 
with  the  conquerors  of  the  world.  In  English  it 
means  moral  excellence.  We  honour  bravery, 
and  call  it  from  man's  noblest  part,  courage — 
from  eautt  or  as  we  might  say,  heartage — but 
when  we  use  the  word  representing  the  whole 
man — virtue — we  make  it  significant  of  his  moral 
nature.  When  applied  to  men,  it  is  so  used ; 
but  when  applied  distinctively  to  women  it 
has  but  one  meaning.  Like  the  Romans,  we 
call  a  siugle  excellence,  because  of  its  preem- 
inent importance,  by  the  name  that  stands  for 
excellence  in  general.  Do  not  the  French  man- 
ifest less  profound  respect  for  the  purity  of  female 
character,  when  they  call  it  sagesse — not  virtue, 
btft  wisdom  merely,  which  is  something  different, 
and  less  noble  and  resting  upon  a  weaker  founda- 
tion ?  Pudtur  is  even  more  insufficient,  if  not  uu- 
worthy.  May  we  not  also,  though  by  way  of 
digression,  charge  the  French  language  with  de- 
preciating moral  character,  by  the  use  of  the  same 
word  for  an  honest  man,  and  for  a  civil  or  genteel 
roan,  un  k^tinete  kemme — un  homme  konneie.  Is 
probity  so  near  akin  to  civility  and  politeness,  and 
BO  constantly  associated  with  them,  that  this  use 
of  language  is  justifiable  ?  But  to  come  back  to 
the  word  virtue.  What  shall  we  say  of  the  ap- 
plication of  this  word  in  Italian,  to  a  love  for  the 
fine  arts  ?  The  descendants  of  the  Romans  who 
made  virtus  to  consist  in  bravery — have  they  no 
higher  idea  of  it,  than  to  make  it  mean  skill  in 
pictures  and  statues  and  antiques !  The  differ- 
euce  bctweeu  the  two  meaniugs,  may  serve  as 


no  bad  measure  of  the  difference  between  tbow 
who  expelled  the  Tarquins,  and  those  who  have 
again  submitted  to  Pio  Nom*.  By  the  wny, 
speaking  of  vtrtu,  how  well  the  word  eonnaisaeuT 
expresses  what  the  French  intend  by  it,  and  how 
contrasted  with  the  low  use  of  the  same  phraee 
in  English — a  knowing  one.  Observe  too,  the 
additional  and  delicate  refinement  of  the  use,  in 
this  sense,  of  the  verU  connaitre  in  the  reflexive 
form,  ilae  connait  en  p^inture  iuiimaie*  more  than 
a  capability  of  judgment — it  alludes  to  senpihility 
and  enjoyment.  It  is  much  better,  therefore, 
than  our  English  phrase,  he  is  a  good  judge. 
Critic  allows  the  idea  of  captiousuess,  if  it  does 
not  suggest  it — and  the  idea  of  mistake  too. 
The  critic  may  be  a  Fadladeen,  or  he  may  be  an 
Addison,  The  connaisseur  must  he  one  who 
with  a  loving  sensibility,  knowingly  appreciates. 

S.  L.  C 
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1. 

rfow  my  summer  task*  is  ended  and  the  band  is  free  that 

j^ave 
Words  of  counsel  to  the  Toiler,  words  of  cheer  unto  the 

brave. 

We  have  learoM  to  know  each  other,  leam'd  our  steadfast 

faith  to  prove. 
In  the  lespons  and  the  promptings  of  the  marvel  worker, 

Love. 

How  it  brings  **  surceape  of  sorrow,"  how  it  lightens  cv'ry 

load, 
Cheers  the  Worker  on  his  mission,  strewing  roses  on  the 

road. 

In  the  silence  of  the  midnight,  in  my  lonely,  lonely  roon, 
i  have  felt  its  lightest  whisper  with  a  magic  light  the  glooai. 

It  has  cheered  me  at  my  labor  giving  energy  and  fire, 
And  a  purpose  high  and  holy  to  the  breathings  of  my  lyre. 

It  has  linked  me  to  your  quarrel  with  a  strong,  enduring 

chain, 
Giving  order  to  the  fancies  that  were  crowded  on  my  bmia, 

'Till  I  strove  for  guerdons  better  than  the  plaudits  of  the 

proud. 
Turning  with  a  weary  feeling  from  the  phantom-chosiDf 

crowd — 

From  the  chord  of  self-evoking  music,  wild  but  sweet  to 

hear. 
Fraught  with  mystic  strange  revealings  to  the  earnest 

thinker*8  ear, 

*  A  Serios  of  Labor  Ciwnts. 
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Preaching:  Propreaa^  preaching  Freedom  and  a  gloriooe 

new  cmsade, 
*GaiBflt  Che  Wnrngw  and  tlie  Tyrant  who  op|inBa  us  and 


Pr«ac)iiQg  UnioD  to  the  units  that  were  scattered  &r  apart, 
Till  tiwy  formed  a  federation  wiib  an  universal  heart. 

law  and  Order  for  t]>eir  basis  of  a  monument  secare. 
For  the  piantiogof  the  Standard  of  the  Army  of  the  Poor. 

As  s  pioneer  among  you  I  hare  laboied  day  by  day, 
To  renwire  the  toiU  of  custom  that  were  cumberinf  the 
way. 

Taking  soundings  in  the  shanows  of  your  fortune's  adverse 

sea, 
Far  die  rocks  beneath  tlie  surface  where  your  large  hope 

wreckrd  may  be— - 

Keepbg  careful  watch  for  ever  as  a  pilot  and  a  guide 
For  aoine  brilliant,  shining  beacon  that  would  light  you 
o*er  the  tide ; 

Hdd  the  rudder  firm  and  boldly,  ordered  all  things  for  the 

best, 
Seeing  out  a  placid  haven  where  your  sfaktter'd  barque 

may  rest. 

^len  you  winced  beneath  the  tauntings  of  the  rich  and 

better  bom« 
I  have  taaghtyoa  to  repay  ihem  with  intenser,  bitter  scam. 

Pointing  to  the  gills  God  gave  you— health  and  strength 

and  peace  of  mind, 
lathe  mould  of  Nature  foimdd  not  as  mimics  of  mankind—  | 

fiot  of  giant  strength  and  suture,  with  an  aptitude  com- 
plete. 

To  re«ist  ihe  season's  changes  in  extremes  of  cold  and 
heat 

I  tai  with  you,  I  am  of  you,  all  your  hopes  and  all  your 

feais 
Fi&d  an  ever  open  portal  in  my  love-awakened  ears. 


Came  the  dawn  of  Inspiratioa,  in  a  sudden  6ood  of  li^ 
0*er  my  mind  and  o'er  my  spirit  with  a  host  of  lanciea 
bright— 

Then  thy  world.  Imagination^  stood  revealed  before  my 
view. 

Where  with  looks  all  love  and  passion  my  young  spirit 
Beetly  flew ; 

Then  I  learned  to  speak  m  music  'till  the  tracings  of  my 

pen 
Had  a  spell  to  touch  the  feelings  and  the  sympathies  of 


Freedom,  Nature,  and  Religion,  and  the  brotherhood  of 

man, 
Were  the  spelUwords  that  like  lightaing  through  my  ia- 

aost  being  ran— 

Urging  me  to  Work  and  Labor,  from  the  armory   of 

mind. 
Taking  stronger^  mightier  weapons  for  the  conscripts  of 

mankind. 

*Ti]i  in  Rhythmic  march  ppognfl8ive,8ons  of  Toil  through- 
out the  land, 

'Neath  Reform's  imposing  standard  took  a  station  proud 
and  grand. 

Rending  bulwark  after  bulwark  that  debajred  them  fiom 

their  right. 
With  a  strong  Tiunic  vigor,  and  a  God-awaken'd  might, 

'Tills  panic  seized  on  tyrants  marring  all  their  cruel  mirth. 
As  they  heard  the  new  pulsations  in  the  mighty  heart  of 
earth — 

Felt  a  Revolutioa's  advent,  saw  the  quick  revolving  whaal 
Of  a  wondrous  change  and  sudden  for  the  universal  weal- 
Saw  the  giant-like  dimensions  of  the  people's  monarch— 

Thought^ 
Pregnant  in  the  hearts  of  millions  by  a  million  workers 

wrought^ 


For  I  toohave  felt  misfortune  and  the  pang  of  honest  pride,  [  Heard  the  poet  like  a  prophet  in  a  voice  of  thunder  sing, 
etaadakgon  the  veige  of  ruin,  not  a  friend  to  seek  my  side.   '^  -       ' 


I  have  found  the  dreams  of  boyhood  fiction  in  the  garb  of 
tndi, 

Ifufaoed's  sorrows  aye  belying  all  the  promuesAf  youth. 

0&  the  verge  of  ruin  standing,  with  a  heart  of  care  and 

glsom, 
1  have  waited  in  the  silence  for  the  speaking  of  my  doom. 

^oe  is  me,  how  I  have  striven  with  a  fortitude  for  years, 
1  We  bonie  my  share  of  txial,  I  have  wept  my  share  of 
tears. 

Widitfae  world  m  early  %orkood  left  to  struggle  on  alone 
By  cold  hearts  as  dead  to  feeling  as  a  monumental  stone. 

Bat  the  iodependent  spirit,  and  the  thought  that  I  was 
6ee, 

As  the  faiigfat  moon  tAer  tempeau,  made  the  future  shine 

ftraie. 

Fairy  land  was  all  around  me— perfumed  seemed  iie 
sammer  air, 

Asd  my  feet  where'er  I  wended  trod  on  roses  bright  and 
fair; 
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Songs  of  music  all  potential  as  though  lightning  touched 
the  string'^ 

Saw  the  meteor-like  portents  on  the  brow  of  coming  Time, 
Read  the  words  of  awful  import  in  the  page  of  prose  and 
rhyme -^ 

Heard  the  thua'drous  diapason  of  a  music  out  of  sights 
Saw  a  bright  shape  strive  with  .darkness  as  the  day-dawn 
with  the  night— 

To  be  victor  in  the  struggle  and  to  shine  eternally 
As  the  Angal  incamated  whom  are  know  aa  Liberty. 

Oh !  I've  labored  like  the  loving  striving  ever  day  and 

night. 
Weaving  plots  to  break  your  fetters  that  your  labor  may 

be  light. 

Many  a  morning  hy  the  waters  of  the  far  resounding  sea 
Have  I  walked  in  meditation  all  my  apidt  fency  free- 
Many  a  morning  in  the  forest,  ere  the  birds  began  to 

sing. 
Have  I  sung  of  Freedom's  advent,  helping  on  the  bound 

ing  string— 
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ly  an  hour  upon  the  moontMB  in  the  dark  and  lonely 
glen, 
Bj  the  brawling  mountain  torrent  far  awajr  from  haunts 
of  men, 

With  the  red  deer  bounding  bj  me,  and  the  blue  sky 

overhead, 
Hai  my  spirit  held  communion  with  the  apirita  of  the 

dead — 

Calling  down  the  great  departed  from  their  high  and  bliss- 
ful home. 

Holding  converse  with  the  brightest  of  your  heroes, 
Greece  and  Rome — 

Saw  again  the  manly  bearing  of  the  high  heroic  Three,* 
Saw  again  the  bold  Three  Hundred  in  thy  pass,  Tbermo- 
pyl«— 

Stood  beside  the  brothers  Gracchi,  heard  again  their  words 
of  flame 

Stirring  up  the  banded  people  'gainst  the  haught  Patri- 
cian name— 

From  the  bane  of  Pompey^s  statue  turning  when  great 

Cesar  fell. 
Saw  the  sword  of  Kosciusko  and  the  gleaming  shaft  of 

Tell— 

Saw  of  Rome  the  latest  Tribune  in  the  people*s  maddest 
storm. 

The  young  champion  of  Progress  in  the  chariot  of  Re- 
form; 

And  I  caught  their  burning  lessons — on  my  soul  they  fell 
like  flame, 

Till  they  blended  with  my  nature  and  a  part  of  me  be- 
came. 

In  my  musings,  in  my  dreamings,  still  for  you  alone  I 
atroire 

But  to  win  your  heart's  approval  and  be  worthy  of  your 
love, 

I  have  trampled  mine  own  sorrow,  I  have  stifled  mine  own 
care, 

That  I  may  the  better  serve  you-^unencumbered  as  the 


At  her  touch  the  chain  mnat  anndar 

nnbarred* 
Though  ten  thonaend  armed  tyranta  kept 

and  ward ; 


tfieprMDobe 
vaoeaaing  watch 


Oh,  my  brothers!  in  the  distance,  atarry-eyed  and  lumi- 
nous, 
With  a  graceful  port  majestic  Freedom  cometh  unto  us ; 

On  her  brow  the  noonday  radiance  of  a  glorious  aommer 
sun. 

With  a  snule  that  dime  the  lightning  cometh  the  Eternal 
One. 

Flow'rs  are  springing  wheresoever  her  celestial  feet  an 
prest. 

With  the  fragrance  sempiternal  of  the  Eden  of  the  blest ; 

Fountains  laugh  and  rivers  sparkle,  into  ripples  breaks  the 
lake. 

All  the  fece  of  Nature  smileth  blissful  smiles  for  her  sweet 
sake. 

*  The  HontiL 


And  her  frown,  oh  God!— the  anger  of  that  young  Immor- 

tal's  frown. 
When  she  hurleth  kingly  anarchs  and  their  mighty  king- 

domn  down, 

Like  an  earthquake's  roar  commingled  with  the  moaning 

of  the  sea. 
Sounds  her  lightest  word  of  anger,  tyrant  rulers,  unto  ye. 

On  and  ever  on,  my  brothers,  God  of  Heaven  give  yon 

speed, 
'Tis  an  age  of  iron  truly  asking  iron  aid  indeed ; 

But  the  will  of  roan  is  potent,  if  he  uses  reason  right. 
To  evoke  from  utter  chaos  all  the  long  impriaon*d  light : 

Yes,  the  mind,  the  master-worker,  plans  the  labor  for  the 

hand. 
Ever  ruling — ^the  presiding  guardian  •spirit  of  the  land. 

On,  adU  on^  my  eameat  hrothen,  with  oppnaaion  wariaia 

wage, 
'Till  your  struggle  be  recorded  as  the  wonder  of  the  age; 

Be  but  hopeful,  be  but  trustful,  be  but  loyal  to  the  cause, 
Down  whh  wmng  and  with  injuatioe,  down  with  tyiaats 
and  their  laws; 

Lift  your  jubilant  loud  voices,  sing  the  pvans  of  the  boM, 
In  the  breeses  of  high  heaven,  be  the  Toiler's  flag  unroH'd; 

In  your  manhood  gather  round  it  whereaoever  it  may 

stand. 
Guard  it  ever  with  the  boldest  of  your  lion-heartfd  band ; 

Let  the  traitor  who  deserta  it  be  down-trampled  in  the 

doat. 
As  the  coward  who  like  woman  fled  the  quarrel  of  the  just. 

Now  my  summer  task  ia  ended,  and  the  fruit  is  at  your 

foot. 
If  they  win  your  hearta  to  love  them  I  will  deam  the  labor 

sweet. 

Now  for  me  the  silent  sorrow  and  the  loneliness  and  gloom 
Phantcmi  shapea  of  long  lost  pleaauics  flit  around  ay 
lonely  room. 

Days  of  childhood, — summer  ramblea,  through  green 

woods  and  gardens  feir. 
Days  of  youtbbood — higher  longings,  sunny  castles  ia 

the  air; 

Days  of  manhood,— Coil  unresting,  bitter  want  within  my 
door, 

Crowd  around  me  in  the  ailenoe  and  with  angoiah  I  de- 
plore. 

Where  be  they,  the  rainbow-tinted  dreama  of  fame  that 
cheer'd  me  on  t 

Echo  answers  in  the  distance  **llko  to  snounar  friend- 
ships, gone." 

Where  be  they  who  named  me  ever  aa  the  one  they  cher- 
ished best  f 

Hark  the  monmittl  oehoaa  anawer,  **  Chay  have  left  tbes 
to  unrest." 
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WherabetUA»foidmeofiBnoft)i0Mnaonofiny  linfit 
Afld  Uie  echp  maketh  miuwer,  **  not  for  thee  and  not  for 
thine.** 

Where,  oh!  where  get  httlm  fM>  eomw,  and  a  ewe  ntom 

ferlorel 
And  the  echo  answore  eweecly  like  to  moeic-^^look 

eboTe.** 

Wheff  M  pleaeore  erne  and  laatinn:,  free  from  err*ry  cm 

aadfltrifef 
Bark  the  echo  eadly  emgeth— "  weaiy  epvh  not  in  tUe." 

Iftlien  shell  worth  baTO  fittmg  honor  and  a  never  Aiding 

vreath! 
Hark !  in  tonee  that  eooth  the  spirit,  echo  answers,  *  after 


TrutbAd  echoi  nwumlhl  echo  of  the  thought  within  my 

brsia, 
1  am  wedded  to  my  eorrow — my  repinings  are  in  Tain. 

Come  die  ills  of  life  the  fester  and  the  darker  for  my  tears, 
falling  ever  ae  they've  feUen  now  for  long  and  weary 
years. 

Oh,  sy  AKee,  p«re  and  lorfiig,  ohi  my  ehildnn,  Air  and 

yomigt 
Tis  for  you  that  I  am  grteving — 'tis  for  you  my  heart  is 

wrung; 


Ckser  to  me,  eloeer  to  me,  that  my  eanost  tongue  may 

bless. 
While  diese  erms  of  love  enfold  thee  in  a  sweet  and  fond 

caress. 

Oh!  I  would  that  I  had  riches  my  afiection  deep  to  prove. 
With  the  raie  gifts  I  would  Uvieh  at  the  feet  of  those  I 

love. 

(staa  ehould  glitter,  oh !  my  Alice,  in  the  mazee  of  thy 


h'asght  hot  raimcot  rich  and  costly  should  my  loved  one 
have  to  w< 


And  the  tiny  HUte  AKce  with  her  roguish  eyes  o€  blue, 
dhoiiU  be  prankt  m  silks  and  eatina,  and  have  riags  and 
triakecstoo; 

Aod  for  him,  the  sturdy  roarer,  silver  whistle  he  should 

blow, 
Tilt  with  trowsers  thoughts  of  greatness  in  his  little  heart 

ihoald  grow. 

Bot  till  then  this  plague  of  childhood,  with  a  mint  of 

moory  boaght. 
Would  coDfole  him  as  he  "  whistled  in  his  utter  want  of 

thought." 

Woe  is  me,  befooled  by  fencies,  and  a  sorrow  at  my  door, 
ilom  sad  even  m^f>t«c  ever — ^  that  Uwiil  leave  me  nev- 
cnnore." 

Weelthy  hones  are  all  around  me,  homes  of  luxury  and 

eaiie. 
Wise  sad  ■oncmirtb  aad  laughters  hut  alas  we've  none 

oftbees. 

Wealthy  aieichants  in  the  market,  dollars  chink  in  every 

ttrpet, 
BiXB«  of  psnp  and  eigne  of  splendor  whereeoe'er  I  turn 

nyfeet. 


Comes  the  winter  dark  and  hoary,  bringing  sharp  and 

wintry  cold, 
To  the  homestead  of  the  Toiler  owning  neither  land  nor 

gold. 

'Tis  the  month  of  dark  December ;  fleetly  fell  the  flakes 

of  snow- 
fee  is  on  the  running  water,  and  the  sharp  winds  keenly 

blow. 

Would  I  wero  at  rest  and  lying  in  kind  Death's  unbroken 

sleep, 
Never  more  to  war  with  fortune— never  more  to  wail  and 

weep. 

I  am  weary,  oh,  my  Alice,  I  will  lay  my  aching  head. 
For  'tis  throbbing  unto  madness,  for  a  moment  on  the  bed. 

Ah,  my  etsp  is  getting  feeble,  end  my  heart  ia  ^nitn  ep* 

prest: 
I  am  weary,  very  weary — ^I  will  lake  a  little  rest. 


SECLUSATAL; 

OETHB 
8£<^UXL  TO  TBK  TAIiK  OF   ** JUDITH  BKlfSADDl.'* 

CBAPTKR  IV. 
THE  LADY  IN  BLACK. 

lo  Philadelphia  I  took  up  my  lodgings  in  the 
hotel  where  Judith  and  I  bad  spent  the  ten  most 
interesting  days  of  my  life — where  in  sadness  and 
in  delight  we  had  lived  like  brother  and  sister — 
and  where  we  finally  separated  with  hearts  in- 
tertwined and  bound  together  in  bonds  of  the 
purest  and  sweetest  affection.  Now,  af^er  an 
interval  of  three  and  a  half  years,  1  found  my- 
self again  in  the  same  bouse,  but  with  feelings 
and  under  circumstances,  O  bow  changed ! 

I  desired  on  my  arrival,  to  visit  the  parlor 
which  we  then  occupied,  but  was  told  that  a 
family  of  strangers  with  a  sick  lady  were  now 
in  possession.  Five  days  afterwards,  when  I 
was  about  to  depart  for  the  south,  I  again  inqui- 
red about  the  parlor,  aud  was  told  that  the  family 
were  just  leaving  lU  and  would  go  olT  in  thecar- 
riHge  and  sulkey  at  the  door.  The  same  mo- 
ment I  saw  a  gentleman  and  four  ladies  passing 
out  in  travelling  dresses.  One  of  the  ladies  was 
dressed  in  deep  mourning  aud  wore  a  thick  veil. 
My  curiosity  was  excited.  I  also  weut  out  to 
look  at  the  party.  The  lady  in  black  was  behind 
and  got  in  last.  She  seated  herself  so  as  to  face 
my  position;  but  the  veil  concealed  her  face.' 
Just  as  the  carriage  began  to  move,  she  drew  her 
vail  aside,  aud  what  was  my  astonishment  to 
recognise  in  her  features,  a  strong  resemblance  to 
Judith   Bensaddi!      Her  whole  person  agreed 
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with  the  description  of  my  buried  Jndith :  her 
raven  locks,  her  black  eyes,  her  oval  face — all 
were  like  my  lost  one.  But  before  I  could  scan 
the  resemblance,  to  see  if  it  were  perfect,  she 
was  driven  off,  and  I  was  left  trembling  amazed 
and  unsatisfied.  So  far  as  I  could  judge,  she  was 
exactly  like,  probably  the  very  lady,  whom  I  had 
seen  on  the  French  ship,  when  I  was  going  out 
of  the  harbor  of  New  York.  I  could  not  believe 
that  this  was  my  poor  Judith,  risen  from  the  dead ; 
yet,  laying  all  fancy  aside,  .the  resemblance  was 
so  evident,  that  I  was  sorely  perplexed. 

When  my  stupor  of  astonishment  had  some- 
what abated,  I  went  to  the  clerk  at  the  bar  and 
inquired  the  name  of  the  family.  Ho  told  me 
that  they  were  the  family  of  Dr.  La  Motte,  of 
South  Carolina,  returning  home  from  a  tour  in 
the  north.  I  asked  if  the  lady  in  black  was  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  La  Motte.  **No,  (said  he,)  I 
thiuk  she  is  the  governess  of  his  daughters,  and 
that  her  name  is — let  me  see— oh,  here  it  is  in 
the  register — Miss  Bersati.**  Here  was  another 
curious  circumstance;  the  resemblance  of  the 
names ;  yet  a  difference  too.  A  painful  curiosity 
to  know  more  of  this  lady,  was  excited ;  but  how 
to  learn  more  was  the  difficulty;  for  nothing  was 
known  here  of  the  family,  except  the  few  par- 
ticulars already  mentioned.  I  could  not  discover 
even  the  quarter  of  South  Carolina  in  which  Dr. 
La  Motte  resided. 

I  paid  a  mournful  visit  to  the  now  vacated  par- 
lor. There  was  the  identical  sofa  on  which  Ju- 
dith and  I  had  so  often  sat,  while  she  nursed  me 
so  kindly;  there  the  very  spot  where  we  had 
mingled  tears  and  throbs,  and  all  the  joys  of  our 
innocent  love,  on  the  night  when  we  parted.  I 
now  left  the  hallowed  spot  with  an  aching  heart, 
and  in  a  few  hours  more  was  on  my  way  again, 
by  Lancaster,  to  my  native  Rockbridge.  I  gave 
my  parents  and  friends — my  alma  mater,  my  na- 
tive hills  and  vales — a  visit  of  two  weeks;  and 
then,  as  I  supposed,  *^a  long  and  last  farewell** 
— and  proceeded  southward  to  shut  myself  op  in 
my  own  Seclusaval,  there  to  live  and  there  to  die, 
a  mourner  and  recluse;  not  that  I  had  made  a 
vow  to  do  so,  or  that  I  intended  literally  to  im- 
prison myself  in  my  mountain-bound  retreat. 
But  there  I  expected  to  abide  in  seclusion  from 
the  wide  world ;  and  only  to  make  excursions 
beyond  the  limits  of  my  estate,  when  some  im- 
portant occasion  should  summon  me  away. 

I  arrived  first  at  the  village,  near  which  the 
female  academy  was  located.  I  received  a  hearty 
welcome  from  my  friends  there,  and  was  grati- 
fied to  see  the  walls  of  the  academy  in  a  state  of 
considerable  forwardness.  The  books  and  ap- 
paratus, bought  in  Europe  for  the  institution,  had 
just  arrived,  and  were  stored  away  until  they 
should  be  wanted.    The  next  day  I  proceeded  to 


Seclusaval,  and  found  every  thing  going  on  well. 
My  beautiful  cottage  was  almost  finished.  The 
parlor  and  library  were  already  furnished ;  the 
hill- sides  about  the  house  were  all  trimmed  and 
arranged  in  their  garden  style;  multitudes  of 
shrubs,  trees  and  plants  of  various  kinds,  had 
been  growing  in  pots  and  boxes  through  the  sum- 
mer, ready  to  be  set  in  their  destined  places  in 
due  season,  so  that  by  the  next  spring  the  garden 
would  be  complete.  The  other  grounds  and 
buildings  would  be  in  their  finished  state  of  im- 
provement by  the  same  time ;  so  that  Seclusaval 
would,  the  next  season,  exhibit  innumerable  beau- 
ties to  charm  the  senses,  and  to  make  it  one  of 
the  most  delightful  scenes  of  rural  beauty  in  the 
world. 

When  my  good  steward,  Baylor,  led  roe  into 
the  parlor  of  my  cottage,  1  remarked  that  he  had 
arranged  the  furniture  very  tastefully.  Among 
other  things  in  this  room,  was  a  piano  forte  of 
German  manufacture,  which  I  had  bought  in 
New  York  with  other  furniture  on  my  way  to 
Europe.  I  had  taken  a  fancy  to  this  instrument, 
because  its  tones  were  remarkably  sweet,  anti 
because  in  appearance  it  resembled  the  one  in 
Charleston,  on  which  my  lost  Judith  bad  played 
the  airs  which  so  entranced  my  soul.  But  ^hy 
should  a  lonely  bachelor  have  an  instrument 
which  he  could  not  play  ?  "  Because,  (said  I  to 
myself,)  perhaps  some  lady  visitor  may  two  or 
three  times  in  a  year  awaken  its  silent  strings, 
and  cheer  my  lonesome  habitation.*' 

When  I  saw  the  instrument  now  in  its  place, 
I  said  to  Baylor,  *'  This  piano.  I  suppose*  has 
never  yet  made  music  in  Seclusaval."  **  Yes, 
sir,  (he  replied,)  I  was  just  going  to  tell  you  about 
it.  Just  a  week  ago  to  day,  I  was  directing  the 
men  about  a  terrace  in  the  garden,  when  I  hap- 
pened to  cast  my  eye  down  the  valley,  and  be- 
hold, a  carriage  and  a  sulkey  were  coming  op 
the  lake  side,  full  of  ladies,  except  the  sulkey, 
which  had  an  old  gentleman  in  it.  A  young  gen- 
tleman on  horseback  led  the  way.  They  stop- 
ped several  times  aud  looked  all  round,  as  if  they 
were  admiring  the  scenery— and  well  they  might 
admire  it,  Mr.  Garame.  When  they  came  near 
the  foot  of  the  garden,  I  went  down  and  asked 
them  if  they  would  not  drive  up  to  the  cottage. 
*  Have  you  a  good  road  up  the  hill  V  (said  the 
old  gentleman.)  *0  yes,  (said  I,)  two  of  tbem; 
you  bad  better  drive  up  this  way  by  the  glen  sidei 
and  you  can  come  down  by  the  other  side.  You 
will  then  have  ail  the  beautiful  views  from  ibe 
hill.'  So  I  led  them  op  by  the  glen  road.  They 
kept  looking  about  every  way  aud  praising  the 
landscape — as  they  had  reason  to  do.  you  knoWf 
Mr.  Garame.  Wheu  we  got  into  the  park,  oo 
the  hill  here  behind  the  house,  they  stopped  sev- 
eral times  to  ei^oy  the  glimpses  and  vistas  through 
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tiM  treM.    You  will  ny  that  I  have  improved 
tiwm  Moce  yoa  went  away.    I  have  cut  a  filial  pee 
for  the  top  of  Cra|;gyiieail,  antl  a  vieu  for  Rocky 
Nook  cotta^  over  the  valley  yonder*     WelU 
vbeo  we  got  to  the  foot  of  the  great  tulip  tree« 
oat  yonder,  and  the  whole  valley  and  mountaiue 
bum  OB  their  view  at  once,  they  cried  out,  *  Oh 
how  beautifuL'    There  wae  a  lady  in  a  black 
aourning  dreee,  that  aeeaoed  to  be  all  in  raptures 
atibe  landscape.     When  they  bad  looked  alittle, 
aod  I  could  speak  without  iaterruptiog  them,  I 
iaviced  them  into  the  house.    They  came  into 
tbe  parlor ;  but  for  some  time  they  could  not  rest 
for  going  to  the  door,  and  looking  through  the 
wiodow  over  the  valley.    Presently  I  asked  the 
favor  of  the  ladies  to  play  on  the  piano  and  tell 
me  if  it  was  in  good  tune.     First,  a  young  lady 
to  white  played  a  tune  very  prettily.     *  That  is  a 
very  sweet  instrument,  (said  the  black-eyed  lady,) 
sad  it  is  in  very  good  tu  ne.'     Then  she  went  and 
played  herself,  and  such  delightful  music  I  think  I 
sever  heanl.     She  sung  a  mournful  song,  'Ma- 
ry's Ursam ;'  and  when  she  had  finished  and  left 
the  piano,  1  saw  tears  falling  from  her  eyes.   The 
old  lady,  Mrs.  La  Motte,  then  began  to  ask  me 
abooc  you.     She  said  the  people  at  the  village 
below  had  praised  Mr.  Garame*s  beautiful  valley 
«o  much,  that  they  had  come  up  to  take  a  look 
at  it.    She  finished  by  saying  that  you  must  be 
going  to  take  a  wife,  as  you  were  making  such 
a  beautiful  home.     *  No,  indeed,  (said  I ;)  he  told 
me  that  he  imended  to  live  a  bachelor  all  his 
daya.'    *Why,  what  is  the  matter?  (said  she, 
joking;)  is  he  a  woman  hater?'     'No,  (said  I,) 
he  ia  an  admirer  and  friend  of  the  ladies :  but  I 
thisk  from  what  1  have  heard  him  say,  that  he 
ODce  fell  in  love  with  a  London  lady,  and  some- 
how their  love  did  not  prosper — and  having  lost 
bar,  he  expects  never  to  love  another.'     When  I 
•aid  this  the  beautiful  lady  in  black  suddenly  burst 
ott  a  crying,  and  ran  out  into  the  yard  to  bide 
bar  feelings-     The  rest  of  them  went  out  too, 
asd  after  they  had  comforted  the  lady  in  black, 
they  returned  into  the  parlor  and  said  they  roust 
ge*   I  bad  refreshments  brought  in.     At  first 
diey  only  tasted  them  sparingly ;  but  I  told  tbem 
te  make  free  and  help  themselves  plentifully;  for 
that  you  would  not  be  pleased  with  me,  if  I  let 
geoteel  strangers  go  away  without  partaking  lib- 
arally  of  the  good   things  in  Seclusaval.     Then 
they  ate  and  drank  freely ;  and  when  they  left 
the  bouse,  I  mounted  a  horse  and  rode  with  them 
about  the  lawns,  and  took  them  up  to  the  dark 
cawade.    When  we  came  back.  I  proposed  that 
tbey  ahoold  take  a  little  voyage  on  the  lake :  they 
eoaaeated  to  be  rowed  into  the  Echoing  Glen. 
Wbea  they  again  mounted   their  carriages  to 
drivo  away,  the  old  gentleman  stayed  behind  a 
iiule,  talking  with  me  about  the  valley  •    Pres- 


ently he  alluded  to  the  lady  in  black,  aud  I  found 
out  that  his  object  was  to  apologise  for  her  break- 
ing out  so,  when  I  mentioned  your  being  crossed 
in  love.  He  said  that  Miss  Julia  Bersati,  the 
lady  in  black,  was  in  deep  affliction ;  that  she 
had  lately  lost  her  father,  had  lost  her  only  brother 
before,  and  had  like  you  been  uufortunate  in  love. 
This  was  no  doubt  the  reason,  (he  said,)  why  she 
was  so  affected,  when  she  heard  of  your  case. 
He  told  me  that  she  was  a  very  amiable  and  ae» 
complished  lady,  bred  in  London,  and  once  in 
prosperous  circumstances  there ;  and  being  now 
reduced  to  distress  among  strangers,  and  a  lady 
of  tender  sensibility,  she  was  easily  overcome  by 
her  feelings,  when  any  thing  reminded  her  of  her 
misfortunes.  When  he  had  finished  his  apology 
for  the  strange  behaviour  of  the  lady  in  black* 
he  thanked  me  for  my  kindness  and  followed  the 
company." 

Such  was  my  steward*s  account  of  the  lady  is 
black ;  and  the  reader  will  easily  conjecture  the 
impression  that  such  a  tissue  of  strange  coinci- 
dences made  on  my  mind.  In  spite  of  what  I 
had  heard  and  seen  in  London,  I  was  almost  per* 
suaded  that  this  lady  in  black  could  be  no  other  than 
Judith  Beneaddi,  with  her  name  slightly  chang- 
ed, probably  for  some  motive  of  concealment. 
There  %vas  one  circumstance  which  bad  escaped 
my  notice  in  the  tumult  of  my  feelings,  when  I 
first  beard  in  Loudon  of  Mrs.  Brannigan*s  death. 
Judith  had  a  sister  married  to  a  christian  gentle- 
man, whose  name  I  had  never  heard ;  nor  bad  I 
heard  the  name  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  Ju- 
dith had  engaged  herself.  Sir  David  Monteith 
— being  unacquainted  with  Mr.  Beusaddi's  fami- 
ly* might  possibly  be  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
Mrs.  Brannigan  was  the  daughter  who  gave  up 
her  own  fortune  to  pay  her  father*s  debts.  This 
noble  act  was  certainly  done  by  Judith,  whose 
uncle  had  left  to  her  the  fortune  that  she  gave  up. 
So  that  there  did  seem  to  be  a  possibility,  after 
all,  that  my  Judith  might  be  alive.  I  regretted 
exceedingly,  that  in  the  suddcu  perturbation  of 
my  feelings,  I  had  not  thought  of  Judith *8  sister 
while  I  was  at  Sir  David  Mouteith*s,  and  that  I 
had  left  London  without  inquiring,  or  thinking  to 
inquire,  more  particularly  about  the  two  sisters. 
Being  left  in  some  doubt  now  concerning  my 
Juditb^s  faith,  I  was  prone  to  hope  that  the  stri- 
king coincidences  both  personal  and  historical, 
betweeu  this  lady  and  my  lost  one  were  not  ac- 
cidental. Judith,  I  felt  sure,  would  never  have 
chosen  to  visit  my  dwelling  without  a  previous 
explanation  with  me; — but  1  could  imagine  plau- 
sible reasons  to  account  for  this  circumstance,  so 
inconsistent  with  the  well  known  delicacy  of  her 
feelings.  She  could  not  object  to  coming  with 
her  employer's  family,  without  giving  a  reason 
that  would  betray  what  she  would  rather  con- 
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ceal;  and  knowing  that  I  was  from  home,  she 
bad  no  reason  to  object:  nor  could  sho  presume 
that  the  Mr.  Garame  of  Seeiusaval,  was  the  same 
person  as  the  poor  student  of  Rockbridge^  whom 
she  had  known  and  loved  three  years  before. 

Patting  all  these  facts  and  conjectures  together, 
I  was  so  nearly  persuaded  that  the  lady  in  black 
was  my  Jndith,  as  to  feel  the  most  tormenting 
impatience  to  sohre  the  mystery.  But  in  rain 
did  I  attempt  to  trace  the  course  of  Dr.  La  Motte, 
or  to  discover  the  place  of  his  residence.  The 
tavern-keeper  at  the  village  could  give  me  no  in- 
formation ;  no  one  in  the  neighborhood  was  pos- 
sessed of  the  knowledge  that  I  sought.  1  con- 
cluded then  to  write  letters  to  acquaintances  in 
different  parts  of  Carolina,  and  to  get  my  friends 
to  do  the  like ;  that,  if  possible,  I  might  from 
some  one  obtain  the  desired  information.  At 
least  fifty  letters  were  written  by  me  and  forme; 
but  four  weary  months  passed  away  without  a 
ray  of  intelligence.  Nobody  seemed  to  know  Dr. 
La  Motte.  At  last  a  correspondent  in  Charles- 
ton informed  one  of  my  friends,  that  Dr.  La 
Motte  with  his  family  had  a  few  days  before  em- 
barked at  that  port  for  France ;  but  that  no  such 
lady  as  Miss  Bersati  was  with  them.  This  cor- 
respondent had  learned  that  Dr.  L's  residence 
was  ou  the  island  of  St.  Helena  upon  the  sea 
coast,  south  of  Charleston.  I  determined  to  go 
immediately  to  the  place,  and  obtain  what  infor- 
mation I  could  respecting  Miss  Beraati. 

On  the  first  of  Mareh,  I  mounted  my  horse, 
and  put  him  to  a  full  trial  of  his  speed  and  bot- 
ton.  In  eight  days  I  reached  Beaufort,  where  I 
found  that  "Dr.  L.  was  well  known.  At  his  ex- 
tensive plantation,  ten  miles  from  Beaufort,  I 
was  able  at  last  to  get  a  clue  that  would  probably 
guide  me  to  my  object.  When  Dr.  L.  left  home 
for  a  visit  to  France,  he  obtained  a  situation  for 
Miss  Bersati  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Nandain,  a  re- 
lation of  his,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Purysbnrg 
on  the  Havannah.  Thither  1  went  in  eager  haste, 
and  arrived  at  the  house  about  noon,  on  the  tenth 
day  of  my  absence  from  home. 

I  was  politely  received  by  Mrs.  Naudaio  in  the 
absence  of  her  husband.  She  informed  me  that 
Miss  Bersati  was  an  inmate  of  her  family,  and 
was  then  with  her  daughters  in  another  part  of 
the  house.  I  showed  soch  deep  emotion  on 
hearing  this,  that  Mrs.  N.  suspected  instantly  the 
cause  of  my  agitation  ;  and  knowing  that  Miss 
Bersati  was  in  a  correspondent  state  of  mind, 
respecting  some  gentleraRU  to  whom  she  had  been 
stttached,  the  good  lady  did  not  wait  for  any  de- 
tailed explanation,  but  on  my  expressing  a  desire 
to  see  Miss  B.^  she  smiled,  and  said  that  the  young 
lady  would  doubtless  be  glad  to  see  me.  *'I  will 
request  her  (said  she)  to  step  into  a  private  room, 
that  so  joyful  a  meeting  may  bo  uudlsturbed  by 


spectators.  Be  so  good  as  to  keep  yoar  seat, 
until  I  retom."  I  could  not  literaHy  keep  my 
seat.  My  palpitating  heart  would  not  let  me  rest 
a  single  moment ;  I  got  up  and  paced  die  rooai, 
then  sat  down  again ;  hat  in  another  aMOient  I 
was  en  my  feet,  hurrying  from  one  pan  of  the 
room  to  another.  Every  minute  seemed  an  hear, 
till  Mrs.  Naudain  returned  and  asked  metowsHc 
with  her.  I  followed  her  footsteps  into  a  long 
piazsa  tn  the  rear  of  the  house,  and  then  to  tbs 
end  of  the  piaesa.  where  we  entered  a  passai^s, 
on  the  left  side  of  which  was  a  door  standiag 
aijar :  beckoning  me  to  enter  by  that  door,  she 
retired  in  silence.  I  stood  a  few  moments  to  col- 
lect my  spirits.  I  heard  light  footsteps  within,  of 
a  person  walking  anxiously  over  the  floor.  Fash- 
ing the  door  gently,  I  stepped  in,  and  saw  the 
lady  in  black  walking  from  me,  unconsciiHis  of 
my  presence.  Her  stature  and  figure  seemed  to 
be  those  of  my  Judith.  Her  hair  black  sod 
glossy  as  the  raven's  plume,  agreed  with  my  Ja- 
dith*s.  The  lady  soon  heard  my  approach,  and 
turning  round  quickly,  brought  to  view  a  face 
which  again  started  the  rushing  tide  of  sensibility 
through  my  nerves.  '^  My  Judith,  (I  exclaimed) 
— my  own  beloved  !'*  and  I  sprang  forward  to 
embrace  her.  She,  when  she  caught  the  first 
glance  of  my  person,  uttered  a  faint  cry  of  joy, 
and  started  to  meet  me.  But  before  we  met,  i 
discovered  an  instantaneous  change  in  her  coun- 
tenance. The  glow  of  joyful  surprise  was  con- 
verted into  ashy  paleness.  An  expressioo  of 
anguish  came  like  a  flash  of  lightning  upon  her 
face.  I  was  in  the  act  of  taking  her  into  my 
arms,  'when  she  sank  at  once  to  the  floor,  as  if 
paralyzed.  I  raised  her  up  and  placed  her  on  a 
settee  in  the  room«  and  snatehuig  a  cushion  from 
a  chair,  put  it  under  her  head.  She  soon  began 
to  recover  from  her  partial  swoon.  Before  she 
was  able  to  converse,  I  had  time  and  opportunity 
to  undeceive  myself.  I  had  discovered — to  my 
inexpressible  grief  and  disappointment — ^that  the 
lady  in  black  was  not  Judith  Bensaddi.  She  re- 
sembled her  much  in  every  striking  peculiarity 
of  feature.  But  a  close  inspection  immediately 
detected  differences  that  left  no  ruom  formistske. 
This  lady*s  eyes  were  rather  smaller  and  blacker, 
her  complexion  darker,  her  face  longer,  and  the 
expression  of  her  countenance  was  to  me  less 
beutgnly  sweet  and  winning. 

She  rose  after  some  minutes  to  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, and  giving  me  a  sorrowful  look,  she  sighed 
deeply  without  speaking.  **  Alas,  my  dear  stran- 
ger, (said  I,)  we  are  both,  I  fear,  sadly  disap- 
pointed «by  the  result  of  this  interview.  I  have 
long  sought  you  in  the  belief  that  you  were  a 
dear  lost  friend.  Yon  reseml>le  her,  and  this  re* 
semblance  deceived  me.*'  **  Oh !  sir,  (said  she,) 
you  were  announced  to  me  as  a  dear  lost  friend 
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of  niiae;  it  wfts  »  nktaka  oo  both  sMm;  the 
fb«ck  mwrease  me ;  1  Mw  that  jou  were  a  stren* 
ger  and  aet  my  friaml.  My  hope  ie  gooeb  Alee 
•lee,  be  ie  4ee«l  1  1  ehell  oever  eee  hies  egaia 
Ueie  the  hwet  iitte  a  ileod  of  team.  After  ebe 
bed  wept  and  eobbed  a  few  miautee,  I  epoke 
■eoM  friMdly  wonle  to  her»  and  gradually  led  her 
iaio  a  cooTereatioB.  The  keeooeae  of  my  die- 
afkpoietBieDt  would  have  been  more  aorely  felt, 
if  the  aapiiafa  of  Mtea  Beraeti  bad  Dot  iotereeted 
mj  fodiaga  aad  excited  my  enrioaity.  I  wae  ex- 
ceediugly  deeirooa  to  learn  the  story  of  one,  who 
m  80  maoy  points  reeembled  my  lost  Judith,  now 
loft  a^ain  to  ray  newly  awakened  hopes. 

**Lady,  (said  I  after  a  while,)  your  reaemblance 
to  one  whom  1  dearly  loved,  whom  I  thought 
dead,  but  whom  1  hoped  again  to  find  alive  in 
yoo,  makes  me  desirous  to  know  something  of 
your  history.  Will  you  favor  me  with  an  outline 
irfitr 

**!  will,  (said  she,)  if  my  feelings  permit*' 
**I  have  heard,  (said  I.)  that  you  are  from  Lon- 
doe.'  **!  am,  (said  she ;)  but  I  was  born  in  Italy. 
My  father,  Anselmo  Bersati,  was  a  professor  of 
music.  After  the  death  of  my  mother,  he  ae- 
Mptsd  the  invitation  of  an  English  nobleman, 
•ad  removed  from  Florence  to  Loudon,  when  J 
eat  ten  yeara  old  and  my  brother  twelve.  He 
had  ue  other  children.  Ue  taught  music  in  the 
■oblenian's  family  for  a  while,  and  was  employed 
is  the  public  concerts.  His  reputation  grew,  and 
he  soon  acquired  a  handsome  income.  He  bred 
ne  to  the  same  profession,  and  before  I  was  six- 
teen, I  was  qualified  to  give  music  lessons.  I 
was  aooB  able  to  support  myself  in  this  way ; 
•od  before  I  was  eighteen,  I  got  a  good  salary 
u  musician  in  the  opera.  My  brother  preferred 
the  mereaatile  business,  and  was  bred  to  that. 
He  was  fond  of  travelling,  and  three  years  ago 
Blade  a  voyage  to  America.  He  returned  to 
LoodoD  with  a  young  gentleman,  Andrew  Ha- 
sleton,  of  Charleston,  whose  father  was  a  mer- 
chaot  in  good  business.  I  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Hazieton;  be  soon  attached  himself  to 
ne;  the  attachment  became  mutual,  and  resulted 
is  •a  engagement  of  marriage.  He  and  my 
brother  joined  their  influence  to  persuade  my  fa- 
ther ui  emigrate  to  Charleston,  where  they  as- 
tared  him  of  profitable  employment  in  his  pro- 
fcsnoa.  My  expected  settlement  in  that  city  in- 
dscsd  him  to  conaeot :  and  the  next  apring,  now 
two  yeais  ago,  was  fixed  on  for  the  voyage.  Mr. 
H^sleien  returned  home  to  wait  our  arrival  for 
the  consummation  of  the  marriage. 

**The  next  spring,  when  we  expected  to  em- 
hark,  my  father  was  taken  ill  with  a  lingering 
dtieaes,  which  coufioed  him  six  nnrnths  to  the 
hoaee.  When  be  was  able  again  to  ride  out,  he 
^  the  oiiafortttue  to  be  thrown  firom  the  car- 


riage and  almost  killed.  At  last,  however,  though 
threatened  with  a  return  of  hie  old  disease,  he  e«" 
barked  with  me,  twelve  months  ago,  for  Charlea- 
tOB.  But  at  was  a  sad  embarkation;  for  on  that 
very  day,  we  heard  that  my  brother  had  fallen  in 
a  duel  at  Havana,  to  which  he  had  gone  upon  a 
trading  voyage.  The  news  so  affected  my  poor 
father,  that  he  was  taken  sick  before  we  lost  sight 
of  land.  He  sufiered  great  agony  during  five 
weeks,  and  then,  just  as  the  American  coast  came 
into  view,  he  breathed  his  last.  Thus  was  I  left 
a  destitute  orphan  among  strangers,  and  my  first 
office  on  landing  in  a  strange  city,  was  to  bury 
my  father.  His  long  illness,  and  my  dose  at- 
tendance on  him,  reduced  our  resooreee,  eepeei-* 
ally  as  he  bad  given  my  brother  a  large  portioa 
of  his  capital,  to  set  him  up  in  trade.  On  my 
landing  in  Charleston.  I  had  but  small  funds  r^ 
maining.  But  I  experienced  great  kindness  from 
several  strangers,  especially  from  Dr.  La  MotlBt 
who  was  a  fellow  passenger  on  ttie  voyage. 

**I  must  BOW  tell  you  of  another  sore  afflictioB 
OB  my  landing.  I  did  not  find  Mr.  Haaleton,  as 
I  expected.  He  had  written  to  me  affectioBately 
from  time  to  time,  during  the  first  year  after  our 
separation.  He  then  informed  me  that  his  father 
had  met  with  misfortunes  in  business,  which 
made  it  expedient  for  him  to  remove  to  New  Or* 
leans,  where  he  might  hope  to  retrieve  hb  losses. 
I  He  still  urged  us  to  come  as  soon  as  possible  to 
America;  assuring  me  of  his  unchanged  afiee* 
tion;  and  declared  that  nothing  prevented  him 
from  coming  to  London  for  me,  but  the  difficulty 
of  his  father's  afiairs,  which  required  his  aid.  A 
few  days  before  we  embarked,  we  received  a 
letter  dated  at  New  Orleans;  in  which  he  prom* 
ised  to  meet  me  in  Charleston,  as  soon  as  he 
should  hear  of  my  arrival  there.  As  soon  as  I 
was  able,  after  landing,  I  wrote  to  him  an  ae- 
eouBt  of  my  arrival  and  of  my  sad  conditioa. 
A  month  afterwards  no  answer  had  arrived.  I 
wrote  again;  but  no  answer  was  returned.  Dr. 
La  Motte  then  wrote  to  a  friend  of  his  in  New 
Orleans,  to  make  inquiries.  In  four  weeks  he 
received  an  answer,  saying  that  old  Mr.  Hazle- 
ton  was  dead,  and  that  his  sou  Andrew  had  em- 
barked, three  months  before,  on  a  commercial 
adventure  for  Brazil,  and  might  be  expected  sooa 
to  return.  This  explained  the  cause  of  my  re- 
ceiving no  answers  to  my  late  letters,  and  gave 
me  some  consolatiou.  In  the  meantime,  I  resi- 
de<l  iu  Dr.  La  Motte*s  family  as  governess  of  his 
daughters,  and  received  great  kindness  from  the 
family.  I  waited  in  hope  of  soon  seeing  or 
hearing  from  Mr.  Hazleton.  But  another  and 
another  month  passed  away  without  intelli- 
gence. Dr.  L.  wrote  again  to  bis  friend,  and  re- 
ceived for  answer,  that  Mr.  Hazleton  had  neither 
returned  nor  been  heard  from.    I  now  began  to 
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fear  that  some  fatal  accident  had  befaHen  him. 
I  had  no  doubt  of  hii  fidelity  to  me,  and  have 
never  suspected  him  of  repeofiiig  his  engage* 
meot,  or  I  should  not  have  sought  iatelligence  of 
him  as  I  have  done.  In  the  month  of  Augnat,  I 
accompanied  Dr.  La  Motfe's  fumily  on  a  toarto 
the  north,  and  returned  wiili  them  two  months 
afterwurds." 

Here  I  interrupted  the  fair  narrator  with  Ae 
remark,  that  it  was  on  their  return  from  that  tour, 
that  I  got  a  glimpse  of  her  face  in  Philadelphia, 
and  afterwards  heard  of  her  visit  to  my  vale  of 
8eclusa.     She  gave  me  a  look  of  surprise  and 
interest,  when  I  mentioned  Seclueaval.     "  Are 
you  the  owner  of  that  beautiful  valley  ?"    "  Yes, 
Miss  Bersati ;  and  it  was  the  feeling  which  you 
showed  on  bearing  of  my  disappointment  in  love, 
that  led  me  to  seek  this  interview,  in  the  hope 
that  you  might  indeed  prove  to  be  my  lost  Judith 
Bensaddi."      ''Judith  Beosaddi!  Judith  Ben- 
aaddi  !**  said  she  in  a  sort  of  amazement :  **  Is 
•be  the  lady  whom  you  loved  ?"     ••  Yes, — whom 
I  loved  and  loac :  did  you  know  her  ?*'    '*  Yes, 
my  father  was  her  music  teacher;  he  often  prais- 
ed her  as  the  finest  and  most  amiable  scholar  that 
he  ever  bad.     I  saw  her  a  few  times;  but  I  never 
had  any  intimacy  with  her."     »»Can  you  tell  me, 
Miss  Bersati,  any  thing  of  her  history  shortly 
before  and  after  her  father's  bankruptcy  ?"  "Very 
little,  sir;  I  remember  to  have  heard  that  she 
paid  her  father's  debu  out  of  her  own  fortune; — 
and  I  think  that  I  afterwards  heard  of  her  going 
to  France  with  her  father,  and  that  he  died  there.** 
**  Did  you  ever  hear  of  her  marriage,  aud  of  her 
husband's  name  ?"     •*  I  remember  to  have  heard, 
some  years  ago,  that  she  was  expected  to  be  mar- 
ried to  a  clergyman  who  had  baptized  her:  but 
although  my  father  was  so  often  at  Mr.  Bensad- 
di's  bouse,  while  giving  her  lessons,  he  ceased  to 
have  any  intercourse  with  the  family  afterwards, 
aud  we  did  not  often  hear  of  them :  I  do  not 
think  that  I  ever  heard  of  her  marriage."    "Did 
you  ever  hear  of  her  death  ?"     *'  I  heard  some- 
thing of  another  death  in  the  family;  but  I  can- 
not say  for  certain  that  she  was  the  one.*' 

Thus  unsatisfactorily  did  my  inquiries  termi- 
nate. Meanwhile  Miss  Bersati  gradually  as- 
sumed a  more  cheerful  air,  in  the  excitement  of 
conversation.  I  staid  until  the  next  day,  and 
became  sufficiently  acquainted  with  Miss  B.  to 
admire  her  beauty,  her  talents  and  her  accom- 
plishments. I  thought  that  she  showed  no  re- 
luctance to  cultivate  an  intimacy  with  me.  She 
often  alluded  to  the  beauties  of  Seclusaval,  and 
to  her  despair  of  again  seeing  her  lover.  I  thought 
her  an  interesting  lady,  resemljling  my  Judith  a 
gaod  deal; — but  on  the  whole  far  inferior,  espe- 
cially in  the  undesigned  simplicity  of  heart,  and 
virgin  purity  of  sentimentt  which  gave  to  my  lost 


Judith  her  traaseendeat  k»veliness:  not  tkat  Miss 
Bersati  wa«  notahiy  defieiettt  in  these  eacifliable 
traits  of  cbaraeter;  bat  the  Italian  ardor  of  her 
feelings,  was  not  tempered  with  s«ich  a  degree  of 
oaeophisticatml  sweetaess  aad  TOO«leatf,  as  dis- 
tingnished  my  Judith.  Yet  I  sincerely  comrata- 
erated  her  mtsfortuaes,  so  madi  like  tlioae  of  my 
befoved. 

The  reader,  if  interested  in  her  story,  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  that  withio  a  month  after  my 
visit,  her  lover  returned  and  fulfilM  his  engage- 
ment. 


CBAPTaa  V. 
THE  MUSIC  TEACHER. 

I  returned  home  with  a  heavy  heart;  takiug 
Charleston  in  my  route,  that  I  might  lay  in  a  sup- 
ply of  all  things  needful  to  complete  my  estab- 
lishment in  Seclusaval,  where  I  was  now  more 
than  ever  disposed  to  lead  a  solitary  life,  "  the 
world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot."  Widi 
this  view  I  purchased  every  thing  now,  in  the 
way  of  furniture  and  stores,  that  my  little  bousc- 
faold  and  my  laborers  would  be  likely  to  need  for 
several  years.  I  was  liberal  if  not  profuse,  in 
my  purchases ;  I  designed  to  be  not  only  just, 
but  generous  to  my  agents,  tenants  and  depen- 
dants: and  accumulated  such  various  stores,  that 
I  could  always  have  suitable  presents  to  bestow. 
For  my  worthy  steward's  family  I  made  special 
provision.  As  to  my  private  and  ordinary  style 
of  living,  I  resolved  that  it  should  be  simple 
aud  plain;  but  when  genteel  friends  or  strangers 
ehould  visit  my  lovely  Seclusaval,  I  resolved  to 
bring  forth  out  of  my  stores  the  elegancies  and 
luxuries  that  would  make  their  visit  agreeable  fur 
the  style  of  my  hospitality,  as  well  as  for  the 
charms  of  the  scenery. 

Thus  did  I  think  to  console  my  desolate  heart 
By  the  first  of  April,  I  again  saw  the  unfolding 
verdure  of  my  valley,  promising  a  glorious  suoi- 
mer  display  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  external 
nature.  The  house  was  finished  in  a  simple, 
but  remarkably  neat  and  cleanly  style  of  archi- 
tecture. It  was  spacious  enough  to  accommo- 
date a  large  family.  The  water  pipes  were  laid, 
and  a  clear  fountain  spouted  in  the  yard,  snd  ran 
sparkling  to  trace  its  mazy  rounds  about  the  slopes 
and  terraces  of  the  garden.  The  garden,  D0«r 
finished  and  furnished,  began  to  bud  and  bloom 
with  all  the  riches  of  a  temperate  climate.  The 
meadow,  sprinkled  here  and  there  with  trees, 
single  and  in  clumps,  was  clothed  with  a  luxuri* 
ant  sward  of  the  deepest  green.  The  pure  wa- 
ters of  the  lake  were  inhabited  by  a  thousand 
sportive  fishes,  among  which  the  trout  seemed 
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to  ind  peculiar  jay  io  the  cool,  peUvcid  ckoMiit. 
The  Bdtghhofmg  biUb  Mid  dales  differed  from  the 
meadfriTv  abIj  in  beiog  more  shaded  with  the 
■alive  foreel  iiwMi  wiiieh  had  been  selected  to 
remaio  ibr  their  stAiely  nia§iiificeBee,  their  beau- 
tifal  ieroMwor  their  rich  verdure :  hot  amottg  these 
chesea  rewiHj  of  the  forcst«  a  greeo  turf 
grazed  by  Aocke  aod  herds  began  to  cover  and 
adoni  the  gnMHwL  Lawns  here  aod  there  per- 
iaitt«d  the  eye  lo  penetrate  iute  the  bosom  of  the 
park,  and  afforded  gUaspses  of  t»eaotiful  groves 
and  retreats^  that  enticed  the  imagination  as  much 
bj  what  was  hidden  as  by  what  was  revealed. 

A  carriage  road  had  been  made  to  wind  among 
iba  hills  and  dales  towards  the  upper  end  of  the 
▼alley.  Passing  by  the  Dusky  Cascade  before 
dewribed,  it  pursued  the  dark  glen  that  led  up  to 
the  Blue  Ridge;  but  presently  took  the  point  of  h 
low  ridge,  that  led  it  gradually  up  to  the  top  of 
Cras^yhead.  From  this  road  another  led  do  wo 
into  the  valley  on  the  north- eastern  side  of  Crag- 
^bead,  and  down  that  valley  until  it  joined  the 
road  leading  out  of  Seclusaval  by  the  raviue. 

Now,  with  all  these  varied  sources  of  pleasure 
aod  amusement, — ^such  choice  gifts  of  nature, 
such  sweet  embellish  meats  of  art,  such  stores  of 
all  that  my  heart  could  covet  of  the  productions 
of  humao  industry ;  such  a  collection  of  books 
ami  of  phiIoef>phical  apparatus,  and  such  speci- 
ffleas  of  the  fine  arts,  as  I  had  collected  io   Eu- 
rope aod  America, — which  if  not  Very  costly, 
were  all  that  I  desired — did  I  not  feel  happy  ? 
How  many  are  there  in  this  country,   male  and 
female,  young  and  old.  who  faucy  that  the  pes- 
aesior  of  such  abundant  sources  of  enjoyment 
most  needs  enjoy  them  and  be  satisfied.     Or,  if 
tfae^e  alooe  could  not  satisfy ;  if  the  pleasures  of 
society  were  wanting  in  my  valley;  still  as  I 
could  easily  allure  what  company  I  would  into 
aocharmiag  a  retreat — many  perhaps  amoog  my 
reader!  will  scarce  believe  me  when  I  say,  that 
after  the  eicitement  of  unpacking,  storing  away 
aod  arranging  my  late  acquisitions  was  overt  and 
1  bad  nothing  to  do  but  enjoy  the  beauties  of 
Seclusaval  and  the  goods  that!  had  laid  up  for 
maoy  jears; — ^then  did  I  begin  lo  feel  a  degree 
of  hopeless  despondency,  such  as  I  had  never 
felt  sioce  I  came  into  the  gold  country.     While 
I  was  laboring  in  my  profession,  aod  was  full  of 
datiea  and  engagements,  I  was  happy.     The  con 
»taQt  stimulus  that  kept  my  faculties  in  a  state 
of  activity,  left  me  no  time  to  brood  over  real  or 
unai;ioary  evils.     Now  when  my  work  was  done, 
nj  fortune  made,  and  a  home  lovelier  than  I  had 
e^er  dreamed  of  in  my  most  poetic  moods,  was 
mioe,  to  have  and  to  enjoy,  according  to  my  plea- 
■ore :  1  first  began  to  feel  a  sense  of  weariness 
aod  satiety,  then  of  loneliness;  then,  as  the  re- 
membrance of  one  favorite  object  unattained. 


came  up  more  frequently  nod  took  hold  mora 
deeply  upon  my  mind,  1  became  so  sad  and  rest- 
less, that  I  saw  no  other  means  of  alleviation, 
than  to  fly  from  my  quiet  paradise  and  mingle 
again  with  the  turmoils  of  busy  life.  In  fact 
there  was  an  aching  void  in  my  heart;  I  wae 
alone,  and  U  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone. 

Happily,  there  was  one  favorite  enterprise  of 
mine  yet  unaccomplished.  The  female  acade- 
my was  not  yet  supplied  with  teachers.  A  diffi- 
culty arose;  and  the  trustees  sent  me  a  request 
to  come  down  and  aid  them  with  my  advice. 
The  difficulty  was  this :  The  trustees  had  after 
much  correspondence  fixed  their  hearts  on  pro- 
curing the  services  of  Mr.  Danforth,  who  was 
teaching  a  female  academy  io  New  York,  but 
tbiokiog  the  climate  too  cold  for  his  coostitution, 
was  desirous  of  obtaining  a  situation  io  the  south. 
But  as  his  qualifications  were  high,  so,  and  justly 
so,  were  bis  terms.  He  required  the  guarantee 
of  a  specific  sum  for  himself  during  one  year, 
and  for  his  music  teacher  during  three  years.  He 
wouki  not  engage  in  a  new  institution  and  a 
strange  country,  without  satisfactory  evidence 
that  a  complete  seminary  under  good  manage- 
mentcould  be  sustained,  and  this  evidence  was  the 
guarantee.  The  trustees  could  obtain  from  the 
families  of  the  country  around  sufficient  engage- 
ments to  guarantee  Mr.  Danforth*s  own  salary, 
and  that  of  bis  wife ;— but  the  demand  of  one 
thousand  dollars  a  year  for  the  music  teacher, 
seemed  extravagant,  and  the  patrons  were  not 
willing  to  join  the  trustees  in  securing  it. 

When  I  met  with  the  trustees,  I  found  them 
reluctantly  brought  to  the  conclusioo  that  they 
could  not  employ  Mr.  D.  and  must  look  out  for 
another  and  probably  inferior  teacher.  When  I 
read  his  letter  prescribing  the  conditions,  I  noticed 
that  he  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  lady 
who  taught  music  in  his  school ;  he  valued  her 
services  so  highly,  that  be  would  not  engage  any 
where  without  her,  nor  without  securing  her  an 
ample  salary.  He  said  that  she  was  in  no  degree 
related  to  him  or  his  family,  and  that  she  was  a 
friendless  and  unfortunate  lady,  whom  he  would 
not  forsake,  and  whose  talents  aod  accomplish- 
ments would  adorn  any  station.  I  was  struck 
with  the  noble  sentiments  expressed  by  Mr.  Dan- 
forth, and  conceived  such  an  esteem  for  his  char- 
acter, that  I  promptly  resolved  to  make  myself  re* 
sponsible  for  the  music  teacber^s  salary. 

•'Gentlemen,  (said  I,)  Mr.  Danforth  speaks 
like  a  man  conscious  of  his  deserts;  and  what  ia 
more,  like  a  generous  friend  to  the  unfortunate* 
The  high  terms  which  he  demands  so  perempto* 
rily  for  the  accomplished  and  unfortunate  lady 
whom  he  has  taken  under  bis  protection,  are  to 
me  the  strongest  reasons  why  we  should  accept 
them.     1  take  upon  myself  the  guarantee  of  a 
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tbottsttttd  doHars  antitially,  for  three  years,  to  the 
milbrtviiate  lady : — 1  will  ^  a  step  ftiftfaer,  and 
pronaise  the  same  lady  three  elegant  anita  of  ap- 
parel, yearly,  if  she  will  come  three  times  each 
year  and  play  upon  the  instrument  that  stands 
silent  in  my  lonely  parlor :  and  by  way  of  assn- 
ranee  that  the  promise  shall  be  fiitfilted,  I  will 
send  to  Philadelphia  to-morrow  for  the  first  three 
suits.  Mr.  Lappet  sets  out  to«morrow  for  that 
city,  he  shall  he  my  agent.  So  write  immedi- 
ately to  Mr,  D.,  and  tell  him  that  his  terms  are 
accepted  :  but  I  forbid  any  mention  of  my  name 
in  the  letter.  The  music  teacher  might  feel  some 
serople,  if  she  knew  that  a  young  bachelor  had 
bidden  so  high  for  her.  She  might  suspect  that 
I  had  some  design  upon  her.** 

The  letter  was  written ;  and  in  three  weeks 
an  answer  was  received,  announcing  that  Mr. 
D.  and  his  teachers  would  set  out  in  a  few  days 
for  the  academy. 

This  affair  lightened  the  burden  upon  my  heart 
for  some  days.  I  returned  to  Seclusaval,  but 
•oon  began  to  droop  again.  I  busied  myself 
awhile  in  superintending  some  improvemeute, 
not  yet  finished  or  newly  undertaken.  I  visited 
all  the  new  farms  on  my  estate,  especially  the 
French  colony  in  Soyevin,  the  name  which  I 
gave  the  valley  devoted  to  vineyards  and  mul- 
berry orchards.  I  found  them  doing  well.  Thus 
I  made  out  to  spend  the  month  of  April.  But 
when  May  came,  my  melancholy  increased.  The 
opening  charms  of  nature  in  Seclusaval  served 
only  to  inspire  melancholy  thoughts.  I  was  still 
alone ;  and  U  ia  not  good  for  man  to  6e  alone^ 
But  what  could  I  do  ?  Though  the  Uouris  that 
adorn  the  fancied  paradise  of  Mahomet  bad  all 
smiled  upon  me,  not  one  could  have  touched  my 
heart,  so  long  as  tbe  sweet  miniature  that  I  wore 
in  my  bosomt  daily  renewed  my  love  for  the  peer- 
less Judith  Bensaddi — ever  to  be  loved  and  ever 
to  be  lamented. 

I  could  stay  at  home  no  longer.  I  mounted 
my  horse  and  rode  again  to  the  academy.  The 
workmen  were  busily  engaged  in  preparing  it  for 
the  expected  teachers.  It  could  divert  my  mel- 
ancholy but  a  day  or  two.  I  mounted  and  rode 
•way,  scarcely  knowing  whither  I  would  go. 
Once  I  thought  that  I  would  visit  the  place  where 
f  first  resided  in  Carolina ;  but  when  I  reached 
the  fork  of  the  road  leading  to  it,  I  felt  too  gloomy 
to  appear  among  my  acquaintances  there:  so  I 
turned  eastward ly  and  travelled  on  without  ob- 
ject. I  was  flying  from  melancholy ;  hut  I  car- 
ried the  evil  in  my  bosom,  and  fled  in  vain,  be- 
cause I  could  not  fly  from  myself. 

The  third  day  of  my  travel  from  the  academy 
was'Saturday,  and  brought  me  at  nightfall  to  an  tun 
by  tbe  way -side,  where  a  Mr.  McTab,  a  Scotch- 


man, furniahed  homely  fare  to  travellers.  The 
family  had  jast  arriTed  from  «  fsligiovs  Dieting, 
which  was  being  Md  at  ft  Tillftge  aewa  nliss 
beyond .  The  meeting  was  mimevtiiisly  attended 
on  account  of  the  presbytery,  which  was  boMing 
its  sessions  at  the  place.  The  Lerd's  Sapper 
was  to  be  ailaiiniBtered  the  eeitt  dwy,  ee^  a  great 
congregation  was  expected  toftttend.  i  was  glad 
to  hear  of  this  meeting,  and  reaehiNl  at  once  to 
attend  it.  I  felt  myeelf  in  wofol  need  of  reli- 
gious consolation ;  and  hoped  that  by  means  of 
the  holy  communion,  I  might  at  last  obtain  rest 
for  my  weary  soul. 

I  accompanied  Mr.  McTab  and  his  family  tbe 
next  morning.  I  found  the  chnrch  in  a  grove  oa 
the  outskirts  of  the  viHage.  Hundreds  of  horses 
were  tied  to  the  trees  and  fences.  Althoagh  Di- 
vine service  had  begun,  great  numbers  of  loose 
persons  were  strolling  about  or  gathered  in 
groups  wherever  they  could  find  logs  or  benches 
to  sit  on.  Every  door  had  a  crowd  about  it,  and 
every  seat  and  every  aisle  in  the  church  were 
thronged  with  auditors.  Mr.  McTab's pew  being 
near  the  front  door,  we  made  out  to  work  our 
way  to  it;  and  by  making  some  youngsters  stand 
among  our  feet  wo  were  enabled  to  seat  our- 
selves. I  could  not  see  the  preacher,  except  oc- 
casionally through  openings  in  a  dense  mass  of 
heads  and  shoulders.  The  sermon  was  an  edify- 
ing one,  and  proparod  me  for  joining  devoudy  in 
the  communion. 

When  the  communion  service  began,  there  was 
considerable  difficulty  in  passing  through  the 
crowded  aisles  to  the  table.  Tbereforo  I  waited 
until  the  service  waa  nearly  over,  and  then  ac- 
companied Mr.  McTab 's  family  to  tbe  table. 
Finding  it  nearly  full,  they  took  the  space  on  the 
one  side,  while  I  passed  round  to  the  other,  and 
sat  facing  them.  Two  or  three  ladies  stilt  lacked 
seats.  The  elder  in  attendance  touched  my 
shoulder,  that  I  might  make  room  for  them.  By 
pressing  closely  together,  we  left  a  space  that 
was  scantily  sufficient  for  the  ladies.  The  one 
next  to  me  was  in  deep  mourning,  and  closelj 
veiled.  She  was  much  affected  after  she  sat 
down,  and  strove  in  vain  to  suppress  her  sohs 
and  tears.  She  had  been  pressed  so  closely  to 
my  side,  that  I  could  feel  tbe  tremor  of  her  nerves 
and  the  palpitation  of  her  heart.  Her  tokens  of 
distress  excited  my  sympathy.  Her  bereave- 
ment was  doubtless  severe,  and  probably  recent; 
whether  she  mouraed  for  parent  or  brother, 
or,  what  seemed  more  likely,  for  the  compsniofl 
of  her  bosom.  As  I  did,  so  did  she,  and  soreij 
too,  need  tbe  consolations  of  religion.  I  raised 
my  heart  in  supplication  for  the  weeping  mourner, 
as  well  as  for  myself.  * 

When  the  broad  was  distributed,  she  seemed 
to  be  so  absorbed  by  her  deyotions  as  not  to  ob- 
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Tbe  «A«ni«oD  aervire  was  begvo,  befoM  I  r«- 
tttraod  to  tbe  cburcb.  Tbe  eermon  wm  aa  ex- 
eelleot  ooe;  chastely  anci  beuitifuUy  elo^itteiitf 
and  atrietly  appropriate  to  tbe  occaaion,  but  de- 
livered with  leee  TebeaAeDce  of  maaner  tban  ia 
ueMil  in  the aoutb.  Tbe  people  generally  teeoMd 
to  liatao  witboat  iatereet  to  calm  and  lucid  eapo- 
aitioDv  logical  argament  and  niUI  peiaaaaioa. 
Tbe  popular  mind  ia  yet  too  uacultivaied  to  rel* 
ieb  aucfa  refined  oratory.  I  aaked  Mr.  McTab 
iafelaaiariiy  prawad  agaiaat  miae*  Tbe feeliaalwbo  tbie  ppeacber  waa.  *' A  atmnger  free  tbe 
bad  aotbiag  in  it  iocosgnioiie  to  tbe  sacred noM^iortb,  (aaidbe,)ga«giagawa'  aoolb.**  Altogether 


serve  it.  I  took  m  ansaH  piece  froai  tbe 
brake  it  and  pot  one  of  the  parte  into  her  band. 
She  taok  it  from  bm  and  ate  it,  aa  I  did  the  other 
part  So,  when  tbe  wine  came  rotmd,  I  taaied 
fiftCi  aad  then  gave  her  tbe  cup,  which  abe  took 
frooi  my  band.  Every  moment  I  felt  a^greaser 
iaterast  in  tbiaatraDgor,  and  repeatedly  implored 
the  Father  of  Mercies  in  her  behalf.  I  ksew  aot 
vhy,  but  I  waa  eonaeioaa  of  a  ai«galarly  tender 
Bsasatisa  from  tbe  soft  tonch  of  her  arm  and  side. 


sf  die  boor  and  tbe  place :  it  waa  a  pare  sympa- 
thy .fer  tbe  griefa  of  a  breast,  ao  gentle  and  so 
fkrreat  as  I  JkU  hers  to  ha.  I  was  no  litde  grati- 
M  to  peseaiTe  the  soothing  effect  of  tbe  com- 
muniott  upon  her  heart,  whose  spasmodic  action 
ceased;  tearr  flowed  no  longer;  but  a  holy  calm 
seemed  to  have  been  breathed  into  her  sool,  aa  it 
was  iato  mine*  through  fatth  in  the  eipiatery  suf- 
fefiogs  that  were  signified  by  tbe  sacred  emblems 
of  bread  and  wine.  We  UU  tbe  peace  which 
tbe  dying  Son  of  God  beqneatbed  to  bis  disci- 
^kti — tbe  spiritaal  peace,  without  which  tbe  aoui 
•f  fflsa  is  bnt  a  lonntain  of  bitter  watera. 

Wbea  we  roae  fram  tbe  table,  tbe  ladies  at  my 
nde  prseeded  me  in  retiring.  Tbe  mourning 
ladj  then  appeared  to  be  of  the  middle  stature, 
aad  tbe  wore  m  bonnet  somewhat  diflerent  from 
aay  etbens  that  I  neficed.  These  were  the  only 
obceiratioostbat  I  could  make,  beCoA  we  parted 
ia  tbe  crowd  and  I  loat  eight  of  her.  I  felt  a 
aataral  carioaity  to  know  who  abe  was,  but  bad 
DO  neansof  learning,  as  I  could  not  describe  her 


to  aastfaer  person  with  any 

Daring  tbe  abort  intermission  that  preceded 
the  afternoon  aervice,  I  walked  out  to  meditate 
ia  the  woods.  I  felt  a  delightful  glow  of  spirit- 
sal  comfort.  A  foaatain,  lately  closed,  bad  been 
opcaed  again  by  tlie  devotional  exerciaes  of  the 
day.  I  BO  longer  considered  myself  a  solitary 
SBcoaaected  being.  If  1  lacked  one  tie,  of  all 
nnbly  ties  tho  closest  and  dearest — if,  so  far,  I 
was  levered  from  that  witboiit  which  human  aa- 
taieaad  haman  bappioesaare  incomplete— I  now 
Mt  die  drawing  of  other  bonds  which  bound  me 
to  maay  bearta,  even  of  strangers,  around  tbe 
coBBiamoo  table.  I  was  atiH  a  member  of  tbe 
Iwaua  family : — I  waa  also  a  member  of  tbe 
spiritaal  family,  gathered  by  him  who  came  down 
''oai  heaven,  into  a  peculiar  brotherbood-^a 
^vvtberfaoed  of  renewed  hearts,  which  by  prayer 
<lnw  sweet  elBoencee  of  love  from  tbe  common 
foastaia  of  Deity,  over  flowing  from  its  exbaust- 
1^  loaree  to  purify  and  to  cooaole.  Alas !  that 
M  onay  should  never  seek  these  living  waters. 
Aba!  that  so  many  should  infuse  tbe  bitterness 
of  their  oir n  boarta  into  theae  healing  streams, 
MdcattdiapaMtr^d  ■uatoco  raligtoa ! 


tbe  aervicea  of  the  day  had  a  surprising  efTact 
on  my  mind.  I  left  tbe  church,  renewed,  bright- 
ened, and  sanctified,  at  least  for  tbe  time.  I 
thanked  Divine  Providence  for  directing  my  wan- 
dering steps  to  this  presbyterial  meeting.  I  could 
now  go  home  refreshed. 

As  I  pressed  through  tbe  crowd  to  get  my  faorse« 
I  happened  ta  bear  a  couple  of  plainly  dressed 
old  country  women,  in  earnest  conversation. 
Their  Scottish  dialect  first  struck  my  attention ; 
bat  the  subject  of  their  colloquy  sooa  awakened 
all  my  cariosity.  **  Aweel  now,  Mrs.  McGraWt 
I  wud  na  mind  that  a  bawbee.  Yell  agree  that 
a  Jewess  may  be  a  gude  christian,  when  she  ia 
convarted.'*  **  Why,  yes,  Mrs.  McCrackeu,  I 
grant  ye,  if  she  be  thoroughly  end  truly  regene- 
rate: but  that  is  nae  easily  done  wi*  ane  o*  them 
hardened  Jews,  Mrs.  McCraeken.  And  then  I 
wud  na  mind  her  being  a  private  christian,  like, 
but  I  unnerstan*  that  she  is  a  teacher,  a  sort  o' 
public  character,  like, — ye  know,  Mrs.  McCraek- 
en. Now  just  think — wud  ye  like  to  put  your 
daughter  unner  a  Judaiaing  teacher  ?  Ye  know 
how  the  Apostle  warns  us  agin  sic  Judaizing 
teachers.    Think  o'  that,  Mrs.  McCrackeo." 

I  bad  stopped  at  tho  word  Jewess,  which  struck 
me  like  a  thuoder-clap,  not  now  to  frighten,  but 
to  rouse  me.  1  waited  for  some  further  devel- 
opment of  tbe  subject  of  conversation.  But  Mrs. 
McCrackeu's  husband  calied  her  off  suddenly^ 
'»Qeod  e*eii,  Mrs.  McOraw,'*  aaid  Mrs.  McCrae- 
ken. ^  Good  e'en,  Mrs.  McCraeken,"  said  Mrs. 
Graw :  and  ere  I  could  address  either  Mrs.  Mc- 
Craeken or  Mra.  McGraw,  they  bad  mingled 
with  tbe  crowd  and  disappeared. 

Had  I  met  an  ac<|aaintance  then,  I  would  have 
inquired,  if  they  bad  a  converted  Jewess  for  a 
teacher  in  their  neighbosbood.  But  o  few  mo- 
menta roflectioo  made  me  conclude,  that  it  waa 
a  matter  of  no  consequenee  to  bm.  Jewosses 
were  found  half  tbe  worid  over;  aud  a  converted 
Jewess  was  no  sneb  rarity,  that  tbe  mention  of 
one  should  make  me  fancy  that  my  loat  Judith 
had  risen  from  tbe  grave. 

I  returned  to  Mr.  McTab*s  on  my  way  home. 
Tbe  next  morning,  while  conversing  with  tbe 
boatass  oa  tbe  oacuaieiicea  of  the  meeting,  I  waa 
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N^ttt  to  nek  ber  a  question  aoggeaiod  hy  tbe  al- 
hMioM  of  tbo  oM  women  nl  tiM  dwreh,  wlien 
•be  aotieipeted  me  by  asking,  if  I  knew  tbat  the 
lady  in  moarniog,  who  sat  by  my  side  at  the  com- 
annnion  table,  was  a  ceaverted  Jewees.  i  started, 
IBfiied  pale, — and  almost  breatbless^  aaswerod, 
•^-Ne.**  ^Aweel  now,  she  was;--tel  yenned 
Ml  be  Aigbtened.  I  trust  tbat  sbe  is  truly  regea- 
erate,  and  1  dinna  think  that  we  should  feel  sic 
aatipathy  to  ony  christian,  tboiigb  she  be  o'  Jew- 
hdi  bloid.**    '•  I  feel  no  antipathy,  Mm.  McTab 


ler  was  saddling  my  atead,  when  a  twe-bone  ba- 
revebe  passed  by  towarda  tbe  weat.  1  stepped 
to  tbe  door  and  saw  Aat  the  btad-^eat  was  oe- 
eupied  by  two  ladies,  one  in  while,  tbe  other  ia 
black,  with  the  identical  bonnet  of.  tlMifody  in 
whom  1  felt  so  intense  an  interest.  In  five  nin> 
ntes  I  was  os  my  home,  and  ere  I  was  aware  I 
bad  uriged  him  to  a  gallop.  When  I  overtook 
them,  a  short  tnrn  in  the  rand  brought  theside  of 
the  baronebe  into  tiow.  Mr«  Dattfonb  sat  on 
the  fore-seat  as  driver;  but  tbe  lady  inblaok  wss 


But  what  yon  teN  is  very  surprising.  Does  she^to  closely  veiled,  and  so  covered  horn  my  sight 
tastde  ia  this  country  ?"  **  Na,  she  is  a  stranger 
amang  na.  She  caase  till  the  presbytery  oa  Sat- 
nrday  with  tbe  preacher  that  ye  heard  in  tbe  af- 
ternoon. They  are  granging  sooth,  I  bear,  till 
teach  a  seminary.**  **Do  yon  know  the  preach- 
er's name?"  **Aye,  1  beard  it;  I  think  theyca' 
bim  Doafort,  or  tbe  like  o*  that."  **  Dan  forth, 
perhaps.**  **  Aye,  aye,  DonfuFth,  preceesely.*' 
**  Is  tbe  Jewish  lady  bis  wife  ?**  I  asked  in  great 
trepidation.  *»  Na,  na ;  bis  wife  sat  next  till  tbe 
Jewess,  in  white  elaes.  They  say  tbat  tbe  Jew- 
ish convert  is  bis  music  teacher — though  I  eanaa 
Bay  what  sort  o'  music  she  teaches— eome  o'  their 
nngadiy  wbnslin  lilts,  I  fear, — for  they  dinna  teach 
psalmody  in  their  academies,  I  unuerstan— the 
m air  is  tbe  pity.*'  ^*  His  music  teacher!  Did 
yon  bear  her  name,  M  rs.  McTab  ?"  «*  Her  name  ? 
O  aye,  I  beard  a  no  tell  it  till  anither :  but  it  is 
sic  a  strange  name — I  canna  remember — but  it 
sounded  like  a  Scrtptur  name  too^-Beersheba— 
or  Belshazaar — Ach !  na—it  was  na  jist  a  Serip- 
tnr  name: — Benhadad — it  was  amaiust  Kke  Ben- 
badad — but  I  canna  forgather  it.*'  ^' Was  it  Ben- 
saddi  ?"  I  asked  with  almost  breathless  anxiety. 
«*  Baiosawdi  1  A  weel  now  I  think  that  was  it : 
—But  I  canna  tell :  I  think  now  it  was  mair  like 
Baalsamen."  *'Try  to  remember,  Mrs.  McTab 
—do  remember,  I  beg  you.  **  Ye  seem  to  hae  a 
eariosffty  about  it,  Mr.  Garame :  Ah,  here  is 
Jenny: — Jenny,  dear,  did  ye  bear  tbe  Jewish 
laddy's  aame  at  the  kirk  yestr*een?"  *«Nae, 
mither .  I  only  heard  her  called  tbe  Jewish  nto- 
■ic  teacher.** 

Tbis  was  all  tbat  I  could  leara  of  the  fiamily. 
Though  unsatisfactory,  it  was  sufficient  to  kindle 
again  some  trembling  hope — at  least  it  stirred  up 
a  thorny  impatience  to  know  who  this  music 
teacher  was.  She  was  a  Jewem;  she  was  a 
mourner;  I  bad  caused  her  to  come  to  our  acad- 
easy;  and  at  the  eommonion  table,  I  bad  felt  that 
tbere  was  a  tender  and  mjMterioos  sympathy  be- 
tween our  souls.  These  aloae  were  poiatt  of 
deep  interest — and  thea  the  name  I  Oh  bow  I 
longed  to  know  the  exact  form  of  it !  I  was  cau- 
tiousi  since  Miss  Bersati's  case  had  disappointed 

,  not  to  4rust  in  resemblances. 

Braakfott  had  been  jaat  fiaisbed,  and  the  beet- 


by  tbe  other  lady,  tbat  i  can  Id  make  aa  discov- 
ery. I  could  easily  have  passed  and  aaraed  to 
look  at  tbe  faces  of  the  party,  bat  I  weald  not 
rbk  a  recognition  of  sueb  importance  ia  such 
circumstances. 

Supposing  tbat  they  must  have  taheaaa  early 
breakfast  and  would  of  eonrae  stop  for  diaaer,  I 
laid  a  scheme  to  gain  my  end  at  the  house  where 
they  wouU  stop*  The  aaAy  eeavaniaat  boose 
for  the  purpose,  I  remembered  to  be  in  a  socky 
vale,  where  a  miii,  a  stare  and  a  smith  shop,  msde 
a  aart  of  village.  When  Mr.  Daaforth  slopped 
the  bareache  at  a  brook  to  let  the  hosaes  drink, 
I  rode  past,  boktiag  my  aadirella  e^  as  to  con- 
ceal my  face  from-  the  ladies.  I  then  dashed  oa, 
aad  arrived  at  the  tavern  nearly  an  hour  earlier 
than  the  barouche. 

Telling  the  Inudhidy  that  I  did  not  ••feel  well," 
(a  true  sayiag,)  I  called  for  a  private  room  that  I 
might  lie  down.  She  abowed  me  iimt  a  hark 
room,  which  I  rejected;  then  she  ofllMed  me  a 
room  up  stairs  w  hich  I  declined  also.  She  looked 
with  curiosity  into  my  face,  to  see  if  my  pericm- 
uium  was  soumi.  I  asked  if  she  had  not  a  bed- 
room at  tbe  end  of  the  front  ptasaa.  *'  Yes, 
(said  she,)  but  the  san  makes  it  too  warm*  at  this 
lime  of  day.**  •'  Give  me  that«  madam,  it  euiu 
me  exactly."  Sbe  gave  me  another  acnitiaiaing 
glaace  and  then  led  the  way.  It  was  within 
thirty  feet  of  the  gats*  and  had  a  small  window, 
opening  towarda  the  road.  Be^eatiag  to  have 
some  toast  aad  tea  prepared,  I  lay  down  on  tbe 
bed.  Bnt  I  eeeamd  to  lie  oa  thorns.  I  got  up 
aad  prepared  tbe  wiadaw«  by  ha;viog  the  sasb  sp 
aad  the  curtain  down,  so  as  to  leave  a  small  open- 
ing, adapted  to  my  scheme  of  peopiag*— for  1  de- 
sired to  see  beforo  i  was  seen.  Modilating  on 
the  posaibility  thai  this  might  indeed  ba  my  Ja- 
dilbt  I  eonaidered  what  I  should  do  ia  ease  tbat 
it  was  herself.  She  was  probably  a  widow,  as 
her  deep  mourning  and  sorrow  indicated  a  be- 
reavement more  raceat  than  the  death  of  her 
father  thirteen  months  before.  I  eoocaived  the 
outlines  of  a  plan  of  action;  and  waa  absorbed 
in  the  sabject,  when  I  heard  the  sound  of  wheels. 
My  heart  fluttered ;  in  great  trepidatf  on  I  took  ray 
seat  by  the  wiadow,  juat  aa  tha  vahicla  stopped. 
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Mr.  P— fcwh*rtitM>«inil>  «ii4.h6«rittK  time  ib« 
p«tf  «Mld  tein9  dimien  b«iMBd€Ml«iif  ittt  the 
tody  in  wfelte,  trito  ^tHwi  «»iiigbtwaj  lot*  tb« 
howe.  TImd  Im  Iim4«#  0W^k9^Ay  m  Mit«lc, 
wbo.  M  she  entBred  the  fMe^  paitislly  drew  MMe 
ber  TeH.  A  soft  dark  eye,  ami  part  of  a  lovely 
face,  aiade  foe  almost  fiiiot  with  fearful  joy.  Mr. 
Daoforth  spoko  to  tier:  *«Iiow  do  yoo  feel  now, 
Min  Judith?"  *« Bettor  erery  way  than  I  have 
feUtheie  many  days,*'  was  the  anawor;  and  aa 
■be  apoke,  the  tamed  ber  faee  so  that  every  fea- 
torn  was  distinctly  seen.  ^ 

I  heard — I  saw — ^it  was — ^it  was  beyond  adoabt 
ray  Jodith  BensodfK !  Her  softly  beaoiiAg  eyes, 
ber  fwoet  covntomnoe,  somewhat  palo  and  over- 
cut  with  years  of  sorrow,  but  yet  all  sweet  ond 
lovely;  the  dulcet  voice — ^the  namo^aU  agreed. 
I  most  have  boHeved,  thoagh  I  had  seen  ber  laid 
in  die  grave.  Siio  lived— she  looked — she  afioke 
— ^  was  ilftss  Judiths  not  Mrs,  Bvaooigcn. 
Tetterday  slio  sot  by  my  side  a  dovontchtistioMi. 
I  cbeo  felt  tile  sweet  inilaence  of  ber  presence — 
as  if  Heaven  designed  that  our  re- union  should 
csBveaco  at  the  holy  place  where  we  roi«|^ed 
pisos  vowa,  aio  of  llie  same  eonsecralod  bread, 
■sd  drank  of  tiM  same  hallowed  cop.  Now, 
when  dl  was  evident,  and  my  fearful  hope  was 
eban^ed  to  certainty,  I  sank  down  upon  tbe  floor 
•oiiiteo  almost  to  desth  with  excessive  joy. 

Soon  after  a  servant  brought  in  my  tea  and 
tsast.  He  found  me  apparently  very  iU,-— really 
ill  with  joy*  I  had  crawled  into  the  bed ;  now  I 
•ttempted  to  rise  and  go  to  tbe  table,  but  stum- 
bled and  fell.  I  made  out  to  get  on  a  chair  and 
driak  a  dish  of  tea,  which  revived  me;  bnt  I  told 
Ae  servant  to  take  oat  the  thiAgs,  as  I  had  no 
sppedie  for  food.  The  servnm's  rspoit  of  my 
dloets  bronghf  in  the  hostess,  who  ashed  if  I 
weald  have  a  pbysicia«  seot  for.  I  told  iwr  that 
I  was  genin^  over  sho-llt,  awd"  cook)  do  with- 
•at csedieino.  ^nereis  n  siniDge  gentioman 
bers  wlio  knows  somenlitag  of  physic,  (said  she,) 
—be  desired  iM  fS  ask  if  tie  could  be  of  any  ser- 
vire.''  **  I  shaU  bo  piensed  to  see  hkn,'*— was 
By  foply.  She  loft  mo ;  and  the  neat  moment 
Mr.  Danfofth  ontofod  tbe  room.*  I  tsid  bioii  that 
ray  illness  was  going  off  and  needed  no  further 
treatmonti  hot  that  I  wished  to  have  a  few  omu* 
stss*  piftato  cottvematioa  with  him.  He  cheer- 
Mly  assented .  I  locked  the  door,  and  alter  some 
isirodvcisry  inquiries  and  remarks,  requested 
bim  to  tell  me  what  be  knew  of  tbe  late  history 
•f  his  nrasic  teaehor.  ^  My  reason  for  asking, 
(said  I,)  is,  that  I  oaco  knew  the  lady  and  was 
i>Dth  attached  to  Imt;  f  recognised  her  as  she 
now  iato  ifao  lioase,  and  was  astonfebod  to  see 
^$  bscaanoon  a  visit  to  London  nino  monihs 
H^  I  was  Marmed  that  she  and  ber  father  bad 
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'*  Of  coMS,  (aaid  Mr.  D.,)  ya« 
formed  respecting  her  death.  I  preauaae  ^Mt  il 
was  iMr  sister,  Mrs.  B#aanigan«  whose  death  yoa 
beasd  of*  I  will  relate  to  yoo  how  I  came  to  be 
acquainted  with  her.  Bad  health  led  mo  aad 
my  wife  to  spend  tbe  winter  before  the  last  ia 
the  south  of  France.  We  resided  seme  moatlw 
at  Claiifont,  a  pleasant  healthy  village  near  Bei^ 
doaoi.  We  chose  that  village  because  it  was 
inhabited  by  protestants,  aad  was  a  place  of  fra- 
qoont  resort  for  invalids,  especially  EngKsh  inva- 
lids. Here  we  became  acquaiated  with  Miss 
Beasaddi,  who  was  attending  on  her  sick  father 
aad  sister*  An  English  family  in  the  vtllago  Inid 
known  the  Benaaddis  in  their  preaperoas  days. 
Thoy  spoke  in  sack  exalted  teraw  of  Miss  ia» 
dith,  sod  compassionated  her  ailictions  to  sneh 
a  degree,  that  I  reeolved  to  seek  her  acquaint- 
aooe.  Her  asaiduoas  attend ance  oa  her  father 
aad  sister  confined  her  almost  constantly  to  the 
bouse;  but  having  gained  aa  iatroddctiOBt  wo 
assisted  her  in  imrsiag  the  siok,  and  soea  gained 
her  warm  friondsliip,  and  what  is  asovo,  aeqairod 
•oeh  knowledge  of  her  motlest  vlftues  and  ad- 
oots,  that  we  felt  loth  to  part  with  her.  Afiar 
the  death  of  ber  father  and  sistsr,  which  she 
dsoply  mourned,  but  bore  with  pious  submisaioa, 
we  proposed  that  she  should  eome  with  as  to 
America.  We  koew  that  she  had  nobly  sarrow- 
dered  her  own  large  fortune  to  pay  her  felher^i 
dehts,-'4hat  she  was  the  only  survivor  of  the 
famHy,  aod  that  she  felt  reloctaat  to  go  back  as 
LoadoB,  where  aotbiag  but  molaaeiioly  pearinio- 
eeaces  awaited  her.  I  assured  her,  that  hi  A  mor- 
ica  her  talents  and  acquiremonla  w^uld  gain  for 
her  aa  ample  support.  She  replied  that  her  near- 
est  and  best  friend  reeided  in  Boston,  and  liiat 
she  would  thankfully  accept  our  kind  proteotion, 
ttntU  she  could  meet  with  that  friend.  She  d«-> 
dared  her  intention  to  devote  herself  to  teaching, 
that  she  might  gam  an  honest  living,  aad  be  use- 
ful to  ber  fellow  creatures.  We  embarked  at 
Bordeaux  and  landed  in  New  York  on  tbe  Sf- 
teenth  of  June.*' 

'*  Did  you  ?  (said  I ;)  then  I  was  not  mistakoa, 
wbea  I  thought  that  I  saw  Miss  Judith  on  tbe 
dock  of  a  French  ship,  which  our  packet  nsct  in 
the  Narrows  on  that  very  day.  1  was  then  on 
my  way  to  London.*'  **  You  remind  am,  (said 
Mr.  D.,)  of  a  circumstance  which  then  occurred. 
Wo  observed  that  Judith  looked  iatentiy  at  the 
passengers  on  board  a  ship  that  we  passed  in  the 
Narrows;  and  at  last  burst  into  tears.  When 
we  asked  what  was  tbe  matter,  she  said  that  she 
recognised  a  dear  friend  on  that  ship,  one  whom 
shs  bad  never  expected  to  see  again,  and  proba- 
bly had  now  seen  for  tbe  last  time.  She  was 
obviously  reluctant  to  mention  particulars;  ao 
wo  did  not  press  her,  aad  she  neoar  spoke  of  the 
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circBiDstUMe  agaio.  Yo«,  I  preMmey  ara  that 
friend. 

**  la  New  York,  I  again  rMamed  tlie  eeheal 
which  I  had  uught.  Miat  Beoeaddi  addrtaead 
a  latter  to  her  Boetoa  friend,  Mr.  Van  CaJeb ; 
after  long  delaj,  she  receiTod  a  letter  from  another 
geatleman  there,  a  friend  of  hie,  eajing  that 
Mr.  Von  Caleb  had  gone,  jnat  a  week  before  her 
letter  arrived,  to  feeide  in  London :  that  being 
left  in  charge  of  his  affairs  at  Boston,  he  had 
opened  her  letter.  He  apologised  that  pressing 
eirenmstances  prevented  him  from  affording  her 
any  aid,  bot  that  she  could  write  to  her  cousin  in 
London,  if  she  would.  She  desired  no  aid  ex- 
cept friendly  advice ;  so  she  wrote  no  more ;  but 
accpted  my  offer  of  employment  as  music  teacher 
in  my  female  seminary. 

**  She  lived  very  retired  in  my  family, — seemed 
indiaposed  to  mixed  society; — but  in  private,  with 
Biy  family  and  a  few  friends,  she  was  a  delightful 
associate ;  while  her  extraordinary  skill  and  as- 
sidaity  as  a  teacher,  were  of  great  advantage  to 
ny  school  and  to  every  pupil  that  she  taught. 

**  But  a  confined  city  life  did  not  suit  her  natn* 
ral  taste  and  constitution.  Though  as  cheerful 
as  such  accumulated  misfortunes  would  permit 
any  one  to  be,  she  evidently  drooped  and  pined 
away ;  until  about  the  middle  of  autumn,  when 
we  made  an  excursion  op  the  Hudson,  visited 
West  Point,  the  KattskiUs  and  Niagara.  This 
tour  had  a  wonderful  effect  on  her  health  and 
spirits.  She  was  inexpressibly  delighted  with 
the  scenery  on  our  route,  and  showed  that  acoun* 
try  life  could  alone  give  her  continued  health  and 
pleasure.  On  her  account,  therefore,  as  much  as 
my  own,  I  was  gratified  with  the  prospect  of  a 
residence  in  upper  Carolina,  where  the  climate 
will  doubtless  suit  me  and  my  wife,  and  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  mountains  will  suit  the  taste  of  Miss 
Bensaddi.  I  can  see  that  her  health  and^spirits 
are  already  improved  by  the  mere  expectation 
of  living  near  the  mountains." 

'*  I  hope  that  she  will  reside  in  the  midst  of 
them  before  long,**  said  I,  uoder  a  sudden  im- 
pulse. Mr.  D.  looked  surprised,  and  waited  for 
an  explanation.     But  as  yet  I  gave  him  none. 

••  Do  me  the  favor,  (said  I,)  to  keep  this  con- 
versation a  secret,  for  the  present.  I  wish  to  re- 
main unknown  to  Miss  Bensaddi  for  a  short  time. 
I  reside  but  twenty  miles  from  the  academy,  and 
will  see  you  there  in  a  few  days.  I  must  also  at 
present  withhold  my  name  from  you,  until  I  caa 
make  it  known  with  evidences  of  its  respecta- 
bility." After  he  had  given  roe  the  promise  of 
secresy,  I  asked  him  if  he  had  beard  of  Miss  Ju- 
dith*s  being  engaged  to  marry  a  gentleman  in 
England,  about  three  years  before.  He  had 
heard  it  from  the  English  family  in  France,  who 
could,  however,  give  bo  other  aceonnt  of  the 


matter  than  tUa,  that  the  g— tte—an  had 

withont  consanMiatiBgthe  asaiTiaga» 

never  mentiened  to  theas  any  thing  raapecdag  it. 

Though  commanicative  on  aH  «>ther  subjects,  she 

had  never  aUnded  to  any  lovo  affair  in  her  past 

history. 

Mr.  Danlhrth  hein*  sammoned  to  dinner.  I 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  make  my 
escape,  unobserved  by  the  party,  and  rode  post- 
haste to  the  academy. 


SONNET. 


f  After  reading  a  celebrated  BooJc. ) 

Yea !  tenderly  doth  it  cxpnm  tbe  went— 
The  silent  thought — the  yearning  of  the  time — 
Or  speaking:  like  true  poetry  sublime, 

The  uniTersal  heart  of  nuui  doth  haunt. 

Rever'd  and  cheriafa'd  in  the  q^iiet  stady, 
RecaU'd  at  random  in  an  hour  of  mirth— 

And  where  the  winter  firelight  hurneth  mddy, 
'Tia  always  welcome  by  the  household  hearth! 

Holiest  humanities— the  purest  spirit — 
And  deep  Experience,  eloquent  with  tnidi — 

High  moral  leasons,  full  of  wondnms  merits* 
All  aentimenta  of  Poesy  and  Yoath. 
Long  may  the  stream  of  Time,  cast  on  the  Futuie^s  sbors 
Thy  noble  fictions  still  increasing  their  bright  store. 

New  York. 


FROM  OUR  PARIS  CORRESPONDEM. 

Paris,  Javdart,  1851. 

The  weekly  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  hare  furnished  during  the 
last  two  months  an  unusual  amount  of  interest- 
ing matter.  I  could  easily  occupy  with  tbera 
the  whole  of  the  space  which  is  allowed  me  ia 
the  Mtsstngtr ;  but  as  it  is  the  duty  of  yonr  Parii 
correspondent  not  to  eater  for  the  appetite  of  a 
particular  class  of  readers  but  to  endeavor  to 
serve  in  his  varied  bill  of  fare  a  morsel  for  each, 
[  must  select  from  my  scientific  notices  a  few» 
and  snch  as  I  think  will  prove  of  must  general 
interest. 

M.  Ed.  Collomb  has  recently  presented  to  ths 
Academy  a  memoir  upon  the  origin  and  fornia- 
tioa  of  the  polar  ice  and  the  glaciem  of  Earope- 
There  are  indeed  many  very  plansible  reasoiM 
for  assigning  to  these  phenomena  a  not  very 
ancient  date.  The  distingnished  French  geolo* 
gist.  Constant  Prevost,  holds  thai  their  appear- 
ance is  rteeni  in  the  geological  sense  of  the  word* 
M .  Collomb  not  only  adopts  this  opinion,  but  af- 
ter having  made  a  scientific  tour  among  the  AIp«t 
iu  the  Vosges ,  Alsace  and  the  valley  of  the  Rhine* 
he  believes  that  he  has  baeii  attahled  tn  fix  the 
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epeeb  of  the  forvistioA  of  ghicsoro  ia  Contrai  fin- 
lopo.  Uo  oioiifttaiiio  that  tlio  oMMrko  dato  fiom 
tn  Mriior  poriod  Uuib  ibo  raeont  torltory  ifoimo.- 
tioM  coBtaioiag  tlto  ImmI  roBwiiM  of  the  groat 
pacliydensoio.  Tlioy  mark  hm  thiaka  tbo  laac 
term  of  tbo  aortoa  of  goolc^ical  times,  or  tbo 
nwnanafawoat  Af-ibo.nMdoni  oni»  Coaaiant 
FrevoM  kiawolf  iiiidofflook>tJia  ofilaoof  preaaol* 
iBg  to  tko  Jkctkdms^  t3m  moinoir  of  M*  Collouib, 
He  aeeoapaaiod  the  preaoolataoii  with  a  wmtea 
ofigiaal  ootico  of  hia  own  upon  tbo  taino  aab- 
ject.  He  rejecta  the  tbory  of  eortain  MtufW  who 
•ceoaot  for  the  fomMrtion  of  ieeborga  and  glaciers 
bj  rapposiDg  that  at  a  certain  epoch  the  earth 
becsoio  extromely  cooiod  by  traversiog  very  re- 
oMis  and  cold  regions  of  space.  He  pots  away 
too  as  ttnten%ble  the  doctrine  that  the  sun  at 
lome  distant  period,  obsenred  by  the  extension  of 
itoftfMiti,  momentarily  lost  its  calorific  power.  We 
will  let  htm  describe  his  own  theory  in  his  own 
way.    He  says : 

*' What  are  the  conditions  necessary  for  a  gia- 
cier?  They  are,  1st.  that  the  water  which  falls 
from  the  atrao9pbere  should  reDiain  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  in  the  form  of  snow  and  ice. 
2iid,  that  heat  of  snmmor  should  not  melt  all 
tbe  sBow  which  fell  during  the  cold  season.  It 
is  the  sum  of  these  anoual  remainders  which 
fonn  and  increase  tbe  glacier.  But,  tbe  relative 
STcrage  temperature  of  aummor  and  winter  re- 
maioiog  the  same,  the  amount  of  evaporation 
most  aUo  remmn  fixed.  For  if  it  diminisbesi 
there  will  fail  less  rain  and  snow  upon  tbe  moun- 
taias;  tbe  aonoal  residue  of  ice  after  the  heats 
of  sommer  will  consequently  dimioish  or  cease 
sltogether,  and  existing  glaciers  will  gradually 
disappear^  The  increase  or  decrease  in  the  ele- 
vation of  mountains  must  also  be  taken  into  con- 
aiderauon  as  an  element  in  the  resolution  of  this 
problem.  Mounuins  it  is  known  may  become 
bigber  in  consequence  of  volcanic  dislocations  or 
become  less  elevated  from  tbe  action  of  the  at- 
nospbero  and  other  caus9s.  Now  it  may  be  well 
supposed  that  up  to  a  given  epoch  in  the  exist- 
snce  of  our  globe,  its  own  proper  heat  united 
with  tbe  action  of  the  sun  rendered  it  impossible 
for  water  to  remain  in  the  form  of  ice  upon  any 
portion  of  iu  surface.  At  a  subsequent  period, 
<latermined  by  tbe  extent  to  which  the  cooling  of 
tbe  planetary  mass  had  progressed,  glaciers  be- 
gins possible  wherever  tbe  amount  of  evapora* 
tioQ  octasionod  in  winter  the  fall  of  a  greater 
qaaotiiy  of  anew  than  the  average  summer  beat 
of  tbo  lecalaiy  was  enabled  to  melt.  This  an- 
saai.iesidao  was.of  eoniso  greater  in  moist  than 
**  ^  ngioa^  Tbos  acconling  as  a  given  por- 
tion of  .the  earth's  siirfaeo  may  have  been  at  va- 
nons  opoehs  mora  or  lessaiibneriged  beneath  the 


watofs  may  booaplained  tbe  altaraate  formatton 
and  extension,  decrease  and  final  disappearance 
of  gbieiera  whieh  have  marked  that  quarter  of 
the  globe. 

»*Let  us  apply  these  eoaaidorations  to  Europe 
as  wa  find  it  at  the  preeent  moment.  Snppoee  a 
ainking  of  ^ho  earth's  cmst  in  EUirape  or  a  dia- 
locatioB  upon  a  grand  sealot  whieh  deprassiag 
the  level  of  the  great  basins  which  already  esist 
should  increase  proportiooably  the  elevation  of 
the  high  grounds  which  separate  thorn*  Wa 
should  then  behold  the  sea  occupying  the  vaUoya 
of  the  Seine,  tbe  Loire,  and  the  Doidogao.  The 
ocean  would  communicate  with  tbe  Modi  terra* 
nean,  and  this  last  would  extend  itself  over  the 
coasts  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Africa.  The  groat 
valley  of  Switzerland,  that  of  the  Danubot  all 
of  Belgium,  Holland  and  the  North  of  Germany, 
Poland  and  finally  Russia,  would  be  sobn»eiged« 
The  Alps,  the  Pyrennees,  the  Cerennes,  the  Voa- 
ges,  the  Biack  Forest,  the  Appenines,  and  the 
centre  of  Germany  would  be  converted  into 
islands  or  peninsulas  around  which  would  bo 
produced  an  amount  of  evaporation  greatly  ex- 
ceeding that  which  takes  place  at  present.  There 
would  fall  a  greater  quantity  of  rain  and  snonr 
in  winter;  and  a  less  amount  of  snow  and  ico 
would  be  melted  during  tbe  summer.  These  ef- 
fects would  be  increased  by  the  fact  that  this 
overflowing  of  the  waters  would  moderate  very 
sensibly  the  summer  heats  of  Europe.  Tbe  gla* 
ciers  of  tbe  Alps  and  of  tbe  Pyrenees  would' then 
gradually  become  again  what  tbey  once  were ; 
and  others  would  be  formed  among  the  VosgeSf 
tbe  Jura,  the  Cevennes,  in  Auvergne  and  in 
Brittany  perhaps,  which  would  grow  and  extsml 
more  and  more  until  that  should  happen  agald 
which  in  fact  did  take  place 'at  tbe  end  of  the 
tertiary  epoch,  that  is  to  say  until  those  portions 
of  the  earth's  surface  which  we  have  just  beea 
supposing  to  be  overflowed  should  successively 
emerge  from  the  waters.  It  must  be  observed 
here  that  the  expUoation  which  I  have  just  been 
seeking  to  give  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  gla- 
ciers, and  then  of  their  decrefue  and  final  disap- 
pearance is  only  applicable  in  my  theory  to  very 
large  tracts  of  the  surface  of  our  globe;  and  that 
in  other  quarters  phenomena  of  an  exactly  op- 
posite nature  may  be  simultaneously  taking  place. 
Thus  the  emersion  of  Europe  may  coincide  with 
the  inundation  of  a  portion  of  the  continents  of 
Africa  or  Asia;  and  in  this  event  glaciers  might 
be  produced,  or  assume  unwonted  magnitude  in 
Asia  and  Africa  while  those  of  Europe  would 
diminish  in  size  or  gradually  disappear." 

The  phosporescent  animalcules  of  tbe  sea  have 
recently  been  subjected  to  a  rigorous  course  of 
investigation  and  experiment,  which  the  aaoant 
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•uthor,  M.  QsntrefagM  bM  ■«!•  tiM  valgMl  4if 
aa  interaating  memoir  to  tho  Academy  oi  Sei- 
eacM.  Ha  eall<  theM  attimatcul«»iioclt/«et,  (Lat« 
nox,  nigbt,  and  lux  light).  Their  ttroetare  be 
deacribes  aa  very  woiple  a»d  eBrioiia.  One 
might  imagiae  them  to  be,  saya  he,  Ktde  meteaa 
of  about  a  nillomeire  (0<03937  inch)  in  diaoMCer, 
aad  of  wbieb  the  alem  woald  be  repteaeotiod  by 
aamaU-moveaible  ap peadia.  The  body  ia  fbrmod 
of  a  tovgb  diapbanoiia  membrnoe  in  wbieb  ia 
diacemed  a  hardly  perceptible  opening.  Within 
ia  perceived  a  email  collection  of  graMrioua  matp 
tsr,  seani-trancparaDt,  from  which  start  in  aU  di- 
TOctiona  irregular  fil amenta  compoeed  of  the  same 
•ubetance.  These  fi  I  amenta  ramify  and  run  into 
•veh  other  aWraya  touching  with  one  ealremity 
■t  somo  point  of  the  enveloping  membrane, 
which  thua  appears,  aa  it  ware*  earpeted  inter* 
nally  with  aa  eitremely  close  net  work.  The 
snbstance  eompoaiag  these  filaments  is  eaunently 
eratractile  in  its  character* 

The  brilliant  phoephoric  luminesity  of  the 
ocean  waa  made  the  matter  of  eurions  investiga* 
tian  many  years  ago  by  M.  Tessau  of  the  scien- 
tlfic  corps  attached  to  the  frigate  Venue  in  its 
imyage  around  the  world.  He  considered  the 
animalcules,  which  are  now  kaown  to  be  the 
eauae  of  this  luminosity,  to  be  the  spawn  or  fry 
bf  fiahes*  When  at  the  Cape  of  GkKid  Hope,  he 
taUeeted  laif^  quantities  of  them  by  straining  sea 
water  through  a  Unen  doth*  The  animalcules 
ramaiaed  in  the  towel  and  were  so  abundant 
that  he  found  them  to  constitute  actually  more 
than  half  of  the  total  volume  of  a  bucket  of  water. 
But  his  experiments  were  made  upon  an  occa- 
mm  when  this  phosphoric  light  was  observed  iu 
a  degvee  qvite  phenomenal.  At  those  points  of 
the  sea  where  the  light  was  observed  to  be  the 
strangest,  the  water  was  thick  as  a  syrup,  and  of 
a  blood  red  colour.  The  globules  examioed  by 
M.  Tessau,  through  a  magnifying  glass,  presented 
the  appearance  of  **  small,  transparent,  swollen 
bladders  having  near  the  surface  a  black  point 
from  which  black  streaks  radiated  in  all  direc- 
tions.*' This  is  evidently  a  similar  object  to  that 
described  above  by  M.  Quatrefages.  The 
**  globules"  collected  by  M.  Tessau  had  a  strong 
fishy  smell.  Separated  in  the  manner  above 
mentioned  from  the  water  the  globules  appeared 
to  M.  T.  highly  phosporesceut.  The  least  agi- 
tation, the  slightest  touch  caused  them  to  emit  a 
vivid  greenish  light ;  while  the  water  which  bad 
passed  through  the  towel  had  completely  lost  its 
luminous  quality.  Pressed  gently  in  the  hand 
the  globules  emitted  a  slight  crackling  sound  like 
that  of  snow  when  passed  between  the  fingers. 
After  remaining  twelve  hours  in  the  vessel  io 
which  they  had  been  deposited,  those  globules 
emitted  an  intolerable  smell  of  putrid  fish;  and 


Um§  had  mamd  in  he,  pfcoapfcertscenl.  Thisstrark 
him  as  prntkntaily  worthy  of  remark,  being  ia 
opposition  to  the  general  role  of  eif  amc  pboe* 
pboreseentbediea,  whioboaly  beeoma^iboephoric 
wlien  in  a-slalao#  pulaaf action.  The  roomec*- 
cnpied  by  M.  Taaaau  was  mora  than  fifty  yards 
fram  the  ehoea^  Ha  comparsa-  the  flaah>al  |»hos« 
pbaeie  light  thatittaasiaatad  bis  ohnmber  whea 
the  waves  broke  upon  the  sbore  to  that  of  ligbt- 
nmg.  He  attempted  to  read  by  ita  iight,  aed 
waa  only  prevented  from  doing  so  1^.  the  shaft- 
ne«  of  its  duration. 

In  1835  thisenlyeet  waa  made  dbe  an^ect  of 
special  study  by  M.  Ebrenberg*  at  Astligelaod, 
a  Danish  island  in  the  German  acaaiiv  near  the 
month  of  the  Elbe.  This  philoaopbar  actriboted 
the  pheaomena  to  the  presence  of  marine  aai* 
malenlea  which  he  called  aimnawrta,  which  be 
supposed  to  be  provided  with  special  organs  for 
the  production  of  this  light,  as  certain  fishes  are 
known  to  be  for  the  production  of  electricity,  la 
this  opinion  he  is  at  variance  with  M.  Qua* 
trefages  whose  experiments  and  observRtioDS 
prove  to  demonstration  that  the  animalcule  in 
question  possesses  no  such  organ.  The  investi* 
gationa  of  this  gentleman  were  conducted  upon 
the  Atlantic  coast,  near  the  French  port  of  Boa- 
log  ne.  They  extended  through  a  number  of 
years;  and  were  originally  directed  excluMvely 
to  the  annelUdu^  and  op^uivs,  animalcules  quits 
distinct  from  those  of  which  we  are  speaking,  but 
whose  larger  size  renders  them  of  more  easy  ob- 
servation. In  reference  to  these,  the  microscope 
discovered  that  the  brilliant  flashes  they  emit  are 
made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  very  minute 
suddenly  illuminated  points  which  are  to  be  re- 
marked only  upon  the  muscles  in  acUon.  The 
flashes  are  frequent  and  brilliant  in  proportion 
with  the  energy  of  the  muscular  contraction; 
and  they  cease  altogether  when  the  animal  is 
motionless,  exhausted  as  it  were  by  the  frequency 
of  the  luminous  discharges. 

Touching  the  noctUucs,  the  animalcules  to 
which  the  sea  is  indebted  for  its  phosphorescent 
light,  M.  Quatrefages  thus  resumes  the  result  of 
bis  observations  in  the  memoir  lately  presented 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

To  facilitate  observation  the  noetiluc$  were 
placed  in  a  glass  tube.  Upon  shaking  the  tube 
they  became  luminous  and  by  subjecting  to  a 
magnifying  power  of  from  six  to  eight  diameteis 
it  became  quite  manifest  that  with  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  animalcules,  phosphoreseence  was 
only  partial ;  that  in  some  cases  it  appears  and 
disappears  alternately  upon  varions  points  of 
the  body.  Beneath  the  microscope  and  under  a 
magnifying  power  of  HO  diameters,  these  (sets 
became  perfectly  evideut,  and  it  remains  demon- 
strated that  the  noctUucs  do  notposaessaspccial 
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orfa«  like  tiM  i;iow-wom,  wboM  function  ia  the 
pfodnctHHi  of  light.    If  thn  magnifjing  power 
be  ineroaeoci  to  sixty  diametBrs  we  begin  to  per- 
ceire  that  ibe  laaninoos  parts  are  very  far  from 
preseating  an  equally  diffused  booBOgeneoufl  lus- 
tre.   Very  minute  brilliant  points  appear  and 
diaappear*  sparkling  here  and  thnre,  and  upon 
bordefs  of  a  mill  uniforanly  luminous  surface. 
Carryiag  the  magnifying  power  to  one  hundred 
tod  tbenee  op  lo  one  hundred  and  forty  diame* 
ten,  and  the  number  of  these  brilliant  points  is 
perceiTsd  to  augment  in  the  same  proportion. 
The  general  luminous  surface  or  ground  is  almost 
totallj  effaced  nod  it  is  ascertained  that  the  total 
hMtre  emitted  by  a  noetiluc  represents  the  sum 
of  light  formed  by  an  infinite  multitude  of  very 
smalt  sparks  or  illuminations.    The  phospbores- 
ceat  portions  of  the  animalcule  are,  so  to  speak, 
so  aumy  neMir,  resolvable  under  sufficient  mag- 
sifyiog  power  into  separate  lights ;  only  these 
nAuUg  mstead  of  being  composed  of  fixed  stars, 
sre  made  up  of  instantaneous  flashes  or  sparks. 
M.  Quatrefageo  obtained  the  animalcules  by 
tbe  process  adopted  by  M.  Tessao  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope*  straining  sea  water  through  a 
toirel.    The  water  after  filtration  was  not  phos* 
phoresceot.    The  animalcules  collected  emitted 
arividlight.     Tbey  were  carefully  washed  in 
wttsr  not  lumiooos  and  then  being  again  placed 
IB  tbe  sea  water,  that  water  immediately  became 
tj^ia  phosphorescent.     The  experiment  proved 
tb«t  the  light  emanated  directly  from  the  bodies 
oftbeaoctilttcs. 

M.  Quatrefages  subjected  the  animalcules  to 
tbe  action  of  sulphuric,  sKottc,  chlorhydric  and 
lalfbydric  acids,  to  the  action  of  potash,  sal  am- 
mooiae,  alcohol,  ether,  spirits  of  turpentine,  salt, 
Oweo'a  liquid,  and  fresh  water.    Nearly  all  these 
eiperioienis  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison, both  during  the  day  and  at  night.    Tbey 
lil  %WB  very  similar  results,  differing  only  in  in- 
tenmy.    To  observe  during  the  day  the  effect 
produced  by  these  various  agents  he  placed  upon 
the  ioferior  glass  of  his  compressor  a  drop  of 
water  cootaining  tbe  noctilocs.      By  tbe  side  of 
it  be  placed  a  drop  of  tbe  liquid  with  which  he 
«u  making  the  experiment.     He  then  brought 
tbe  superior  glass  to  its  place,  and   placed  the 
whole  beneath   the  microscope.     Bringing  the 
gUsMs  of  his  instrument  gradually  together,  he 
effected  the  contact  of  the  two  drops  without 
losioK  •igbt  of  them,  and  was  enabled  to  observe 
tbe  first  effects  of  the  poison.     When  this  was 
ntlBciently  powerful  he  saw  the  ramifications  of 
theiotemal  filaments  rapidly  contract  and  break* 
«»•  after  another,  from  the  general  envelope. 
After  a  few  instants  all  the  filaments  were  thus 
hrokes  and  drawn  up  to  the  centre  from  which 
they  emanated.    Tbe  envelope  itself  resisted  a 
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longer  or  ahorter  space  of  time,  according  to  the 
virulence  of  tbe  liquid  with  which  tbe  experimeni 
was  being  made.  The  envelope  finally  burst. 
If  the  experiment  took  place  by  night,  a  vivid 
phosphoric  light  was  observed  to  make  its  ap* 
pearance  first  upon  a  single  point  of  tbe  body  of 
the  animalcule.  Gradually  the  light  spread  over 
the  whole  body,  and  was  of  greater  or  less  dura- 
tion, according  to  the  nature  of  the  liquid  en- 
ployed.  The  very  fragments  of  the  body,  eepe* 
cially  when  the  fragments  were  obtained  by 
crushing,  retained  their  luminous  quality  for  some 
moments.  But  in  no  case  did  the  phosphorie 
light,  thus  violently  elicited,  reappear,  after  it 
had  once  become  extinct. 

He  placed  in  a  long  glass  tube  water  charged 
with  noctitucs.  The  tube  was  then  cloeed  with 
a  stopper,  through  which  a  thermometer  was  in- 
troduced ;  after  which  the  lower  extremity  of  tbe 
tube  was  dipped  into  water,  heated  to  about  8D 
degrees  centigrade  (176  degrees  Fahfenheit). 
At  the  moment  of  inaertioo  the  animalcules  were 
giving  no  sign  of  life.  When  tbe  themMNne- 
ter  marked  abont  25^  C.  (77^  F.)  some  of  them 
began  to  emit  light.  Soon  they  were  all  biasing 
with  their  greatest  Instre ;  and  it  was  indeed  • 
curious  spectacle  that,  of  these  email  Inminoee 
globes  ascending  and  descending  along  the  tf» 
rior  of  tbe  tube,  indicating  thus  the  direction  ef 
the  currents  which  had  been  established  in  the 
water  which  it  contained.  When  tbe  thcrmom- 
eier  indicated  a  temperature  of  about  40^  C. 
(1 040  F.)  tbe  lights  went  out  one  after  tbe  ether. 

Sparks  drawn  directly  from  tbe  electrical  ma- 
chine did  not  produce  very  positive  results ;  ow- 
ing probably  to  the  unsatisfactory  condition  under 
which  the  experiments  took  place.     It  was  not 
so,  however,  with  I^den  jar  or  with  Voltaie 
battery.    Tbe  effects  of  these  were  nearly  the 
same.      Discharges  from   a  small  jar  stronrly 
charged,   provoked   the    phosphorescent    light. 
Three  of  these  discharges  sufficed  to  ronder  the 
animalcules  subjected   to   them  luminous  over 
Their  whole  body.     To  observe  tbe  action  of  tbe 
I  Voltaic  battery,  a  glass  capsule  was  filled  with 
!  water  containing  tbe   noctilncs.      One  of  the 
I  poles  was  immertted  in  the  water,  and  the  other 
I  at  first  was  alternately  immersed  and  withdrawn. 
'  All  tbe  animalcules  became  speedily   Inmtooos 
'over  their  whide   body.     A    continued   current 
produced  the  same  effect.     It  was  remarkable  in 
>  all  these  experiments,  that  no  matter  which  dec* 
jtrode  was  left  stationary,  it  was  always  toward 
the  sine  pole  that  the   phosphorescence  com- 
menced and  manifested  itself  with  most  vivsciiy* 

A  long  glass  tube  was  filled  with  mereury  and 
reversed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  almost 
a  barometric  vacnum.  By  means  of  a  beot  glass 
pipe  there  was  then  mtroduced  into  tbe  inierief 
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of  the  tube  about  2^  iucheb  of  the  water  coa- 
laiuiiig  the  animatcules.  The  layer  formed  by 
the  uoctiUicfl  was  about  0.15748  inch.  Immedi- 
ately after  their  introduction  into  the  tube,  they 
became  totally  lumiuous.  I'he  brilliancy,  how- 
ever was  of  very  short  duration,  and  it  completely 
disappeared.  After  the  lapse  of  au  hour  and  a 
quarter,  air  wat  introduced  into  the  tube ;  but 
not  the  slightest  sign  of  light  could  then  be  elici- 
ted from  the  noctilucs. 

Four  glass  tubes  filled  with  water  coDtaining 
the  uoctilucs  were  placed  side  by  side.  After  a 
moment  or  two,  a  portion  of  oxygen  was  intro- 
duced into  one  of  the  tubes;  hydrogen  into 
auother;  carbonic  acid  into  a  third:  and  chlorine 
into  the  fourth.  The  action  of  the  first  three 
gases  was  exactly  similar  and  the  same  in  all 
reiK|>ects  with  that  of  atmospheric  air.  The 
globules  ascending  in  the  tubes,  emitted  a  tran* 
silory  phosphoric  light,  caused  by  the  agitation 
of  the  water.  Chlorine,  on  the  contrary,  imme- 
diately determiued  the  phenomena  observed  to 
have  been  produced  by  all  irritating  agents. 
The  light  emitted  was  vivid,  continuous,  extend- 
ing over  the  whole  body ;  but  it  was  of  short 
duration,  and  was  very  rapidly  extinguished. 
At  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  tubes 
were  shaken.  That  into  which  the  chlorine  had 
been  introduced  gave  no  signs  whatever  of 
phosphorescence.  The  other  three  might  have 
been  taken  for  tubes  containing  merely  a  quan- 
tity of  air  globules. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  had  prepared  for  insertion  here,  a  notice  that 
would  have  occupied  two  entire  pages  of  the 
MtsHngtTy  descriptive  of  a  new  astronomical  the- 
ory which  has  just  been  made  the  matter  of  a  stout 
volume.  It  makes  the  sun  not  ouly  the  centre  of 
our  system,  and  the  grand  source  of  attraction 
and  heat,  but  also  the  prime  mover  of  all  the 
planets,  by  the  force  of  its  rotary  motion  com- 
bined with  attraction.  It  proposes  to  efface  com- 
pletely from  all  scientific  book?  the  known  idea 
of  an  original  mysterious  impression  of  motion 
in  a  straight  line  impressed  upon  planets,  which 
became  a  circular  motion  by  the  force  of  attrac- 
tioM.  The  new  theory  is  broached  by  a  man 
quite  unknown  in  the  scientific  world  ;  and  is  so 
paradoxical,  that,  just  before  closing  my  letter,  I 
have  concluded  to  withdraw  what  I  had  written, 
and  submit  the  theory  to  a  more  careful  exami- 
nation before  giving  it  the  honor  of  publicity  in 
your  columns.  If,  upon  examination,  I  do  not 
conclude  to  put  it  away  as  of  no  value,  it  shall 
have  a  prominent  place  in  my  next  letter.  The 
theory  made  its  first  appearance  about  two  weeks 
since.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  created  yet 
much  sensation  in  the  scientific  world.  Arago 
and  Leverrier  are  silent  respecting  it.     I  ought 


perhaps,  thereupon,  to  conclude  at  once  thatitifl 
worth  nothing.'  Hut,  no  !  its  truth  would  be  such 
a  mortal  reproach  to  them  that  they  may  well  he 
excused,  considering  human  frailty,  for  wishin{^ 
it  to  be  false,  and  holding  it  to  be  so  until  it  shall 
bo  proved  to  bo  true  without  their  aid,  and  eveo 
in  spite  of  them.  It  would  be  unnatural  and 
contrary  to  all  experience  and  precedent  for  these 
scientific  men  to  give  in,  and  abandon  promptly, 
even  in  face  of  manifest  truth,  the  doctrines  tbev 
have  taught,  the  errors  they  have  cherished  du- 
ring their  whole  lives.  The  history  of  Harvey*s 
great  discovery  is  full  of  painful  instruction  upoo 
this  subject. 

Before  dismissing  astronomers  and  astronomy, 
let  me  just  mention  that  the  distinguished  Rus- 
sian savant^  Struve,  has  been  making  the  newly 
discovered  planet  Neptune^  and  its  satellite,  the 
subject  of  special  study.  It  results  from  bis  ob- 
servations that  the  mass  of  Neptune  is  equal  to 

part   of  that   of   the  sun;  a  weight  much 

superior  to  that  ascribed  to  it  by  the  English 
observers.  The  revolution  of  its  satellite  is 
performed  in  5  days,  21  hours,  and  8  minutes. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  have  just 
awarded  the  Lalande-medal  to  the  distinguished 
young  Italian  astronomer,  Gatparis^  for  the  discov- 
ery made  by  him  on  the  14th  April,  1849,  of  the  lit- 
tle p\ tLuet  Hygeioj  one  of  the  little  group  revolving 
between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter.  The  as- 
tronomical prize  for  1850  was  awarded  conjointly 
to  the  same  M.  Gasparis  and  to  the  English  astrnu- 
omer  Mr.  Hind,  for  the  discovery  by  them  of  three 
new  planets  all  of  the  same  group;  viz.  Parthe- 
nopet  on  the  llth  May,  by  M.  Gasparis,  Victoria^ 
on  the  Idth  September,  by  Mr.  Hind,  and  a 
third,  the  name  of  which  is  not  yet  known,  dis- 
covered on  the  2ud  November,  by  M.  Gasparis- 

The  prize  in  Mechanics  (fr.  1,8U0)  was  awarded 
to  M.  Lesbros  for  his  inventions  and  experiiDCDts 
in  experimental  hydraulics. 

A  prize  of  1000  fr.  was  also  given  to  MM. 
Maurel  and  Jayet  for  their  ingenious  and  labori- 
nuBly  invented  Calculating  Machine. 

M.  Hurtant  received  a  prize  of  1000  fr.  for  bis 
memoir  upon  the  physiological  and  therapeutic 
effects  of  the  emanations  from  tobacco  as  ob- 
served upon  the  workmen  in  the  manuractories 
of  Paris.  W.  W.  iM. 


COINCIDENCE. 

England  on  whoso  Empire  tho  sun  never  sets,  ^^ce 
Webster.  It  was  used  previounly  by  either  Burke  or 
Mackintosh.  A  curious  parallelism  is,  however,  furnish- 
ed by  Amoiianus  Marcellinus,  who  »tiyt^  in  apeakiag  of 
the  immense  landed  estates  of  the  wealthy  Romans  ^qua 
a  jfrimo  ad  uftimum  tolem  »e  abunde  j'actifunl  ponfi- 
dere"    Amm.  Marcell.  lib.  xiv.  c.  vi.  ^  15.  }I. 
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A  COMPLAINT. 

BT   SUSAX   ARCRSR   TALLET. 

Ah,  rbat  or  0OOI  misrht  melt  itself  away, 

Into  its  own  ideal, 
Or  that  its  &ircreatioDB  might  become 

The  living  real. 

Its  life  is  with  \t9  loveliness  oppressed — 

Besuty  too  finely  wrought ; 
iod  mto  otter  weariiie«9  sink?  down, 

O'crharthened  with  hs  thooght. 

Thought  that  goes  brooding  through  the  summer  hours. 
And  through  the  wintry  day. 

With  ne?er  Toice  to  give  its  meaning  forth- 
with never  work  nor  play. 

I  stand  alone  beside  the  Sea  of  Life-^ 

Upon  the  desolate  shore  ; 
I  bear  the  mellow  music  of  its  chimes — 

1  bear  its  angry  roar. 

I  Umg  to  mingle  in  thil  eager  strife. 

Or  in  that  careless  play — 
To  breast  the  hounding  biiloiws'  angry  strife. 

Or  jrield  me  to  their  away« 

Beside  that  sea — upon  that  lonely  shore, 

A  glimmering  twilight  gleams, 
A&d  shadowy  shapes  move  ever  to  and  firo» 

Like  e'er-returning  dreams. 

I  etll  to  tbem^they  slowly  pass  me  by 

With  fitint  and  cold  replies ; 
I  find  DO  luving  on  their  icy  lips, 

No  cheeriog  in  their  eyes. 

And  all  night  long  ray  troubled  spirit  wakes 

And  wanders  fiir  away. 
Where  wailing  winds  make  melancholy  mooa 

Amid  the  pine  lops  grey. 

^V*here  monmfuHy  the  sullen  shadows  brood 

In  some  enchanted  grove^ 
Or  fiiMts  the  lk|uid  moonlight  to  ond  fro 

As  the  trembling  branches  move. 

And  images  of  terror  611  my  brain 

More  desolate  than  these  :— > 
Of  lurid  gleams  of  light,  that  stream  aiar 

O'er  frozen  polar  seas. 

Or  of  some  vessel  with  its  ghastly  crew, 

Locked  in  with  icy  bars  ; 
Vkhfn  only  broods  the  lonely  albatross 

Above  tbe  crumbling  spars. 

I  itrive  in  vain  to  cost  tbe  weight  aside 

That  broods  upon  my  breont ; 
And  like  a  wearied  dove  my  s^nrit  yearns 

For  quietude  and  rest. 

Not  death— the  cold,  the  voiceless  and  the  stem,— 

Not  thia  my  soul  doth  crave — 
I  tnni  in  deeper  sadncsis  from  iho  cold 

Dim  quiet  of  the  grave. 

Hot  life  that  flows  in  rapture  through  the  heart, 
That  thrills  in  tyery  vein, — 


That  findeth  pleasure  in  its  own  excesa 
Of  human  joy  and  pain. 

Ah,  that  my  soul  might  melt  itself  away 

Into  its  own  ideal. 
Or  chat  its  fair  creations  might  becoma 

The  living  real ! 

Richmond, 


RULES  OF  LITIXO. 

From  the  Gtrman  of  A,  von  Platen, 

1. 

Read  frequently  the  following  precepts;  im- 
press them  carefully  upon  your  mind,  and  let 
your  purpoae  of  living  by  them  ever  grow  firmer 
and  livelier,  and  let  them  be  t»  you  more  mivmi- 
iable  ibao  ao  oatk. 

2. 

Let  your  religion  be  that  of  sensible  and  rea* 
Bonable  men.  Let  it  consist  m  faith  in  tbe  great 
all  pervading  Spirit,  whose  body  we  call  tbe 
world :  in  faith  in  a  Providence,  wbose  guiding 
a«d  directing  presence  ia  clearly  usauifested  iu  all 
the  events  of  your  life. 

Permit  no  doubt,  nor  doubter  to  perplex  you. 
It  is  neither  possible  nor  conceivable  that  you, 
with  humnn  understanding  shoi^ld  be  able  to 
comprehend  the  Deity  and  the  original  creation 
of  things,  since  you  can  survey  only  so  small  a 
part  of  the  universe,  and  can  peixreive  that  only 
through  the  senses  and  externally.  *^  No  create<i 
mind,"  says  Haller,  justly,  **  penetrates  the  inte- 
rior of  nature." 

4. 
Do  not,  however,  on  this  account  consider 
yourself  bound  to  receive  as  true,  whatever  has 
been  handed  down  by  men.  The  moment  that 
you  are  obliged  to  reject  reason,  your  faith  will 
cease  to  have  any  definite  aim  or  limit.  You 
might  then  meet  tbe  fate  of  that  English  Bishop 
who  was  not  content  with  the  mysteries  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  %vtio,  in  the  excellent  purpose  of  ex- 
ercising his  faith,  carried  it  so  far  as  to  believe 
even  fairy  tales. 

5. 

A  belief  in  Providence,  of  which  you  can  never 
arrive  at  any  material  perception,  is  fully  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  limited  nature  of  human  fac- 
ulties, but,  think  not  that  God  can  require  of  you 
to  receive  that  which  contradicts  sound  reason. 
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which  he  himfiair  bus  j^iven  you,  and  through 
which  you  beloug  to  him. 

6. 

Communicate  your  priuciples  only  to  those 
who  are  animated  by  similar  views.  Do  not  as- 
sat]  the  prevailing  doctrines  of  religion.  You 
will  convince  no  one  who  does  not  convince  him- 
•elf.  The  reformation  of  the  world  advances  at 
m  alow  pace :  let  time  perform  its  work.  All 
projects  of  sudden  enlightenment  have  proved 
abortive. 

7. 

Never  engage  in  so-called  religious  disputes : 
break  off  such  a  conversation  as  soon  as  an  op- 
portunity of  doing  so  is  presented. 

8. 

The  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being  will  necessa- 
rily lead 'you  to  the  belief  of  the  spirit's  immor- 
tality, without  which  life  would  be  without  mean- 
ing. The  soul  does  not  leave  the  body,  as  is 
comnronly  said,  hot  the  body,  being  subject  to 
decay  and  death  by  reason  of  its  materiality,  for- 
sakes the  soul ;  and  although  the  latter  contin- 
ues to  exist,  its  operations  must  be  hidden  from 
our  view  as  soon  as  our  bodily  organism  has  de- 
nied its  functions.  The  stagnation  of  the  life- 
juices,  the  contraction  of  the  blood  vessels,  a 
leaden  bullet  or  poisonous  plant,  which  are  de 
•tnictive  to  the  body,  staud  in  too  slight  a  rela- 
tion with  the  thinking  fnculty,  are  too  little  homo- 
geneous with  it,  to  be  able  to  cause  it  the  smallest 
injury. 

9. 

Your  reason  which  is,  as  it  were,  an  emanation 
of  the  spirit  of  the  world,  would  not  be  able  to 
err  were  it  not  in  an  incomprehensible  manner, 
united  with  the  body  and  limited  by  it.  The 
mure,  therefore,  the  reason  is  influenced  by  bodily 
motives  and  affections,  the  less  you  should  trustit. 

10. 

Neglnct  not  the  body,  from  which  your  whole 
earthly  existence  depends.  Inform  yourself  of 
what  is  beneficial,  and  what  is  pernicious  to  it. 
Despise  it  not ;  but  on  the  other  hRud  also  con- 
aider  what  an  iuert,  useless  and  mouldering  mass 
it  is,  as  soon  as  it  lacks  life,  its  animating  princi- 
ple. 

11. 

Do  not  torment  yourself  with  conjectures  about 
a  future  existence.  As  soon  as  you  have  lesrned 
to  keep  the  purposes  of  the  present  one  always 
before  your  eyes,  your  life  is  consummated,  even 
though  death  should  remove  you  in  the  midst  of 
your  hopes  aud  plans. 


12. 

Let  the  object  of  your  life  be,  improvement  in 
what  is  good.  All  is  good  which  contributes  to 
the  health  of  your  own  body  and  mind,  and  that 
of  others. 

13. 

For  the  perception  of  the  good,  a  sincere  de- 
sire is  sufficient.  But  it  is  only  by  reflection  and 
observation  of  ourselves  that  we  attain  to  that 
rapid  penetration  and  that  nice  power  of  distinc- 
tion, which  are  so  necessary  in  the  manifold  and 
complicated  events  of  life. 

14. 

Never  lose  sight  of  that  aim  of  life,  not  even 
in  little  things.  Believe  that  no  action  is  so  in- 
significant that  some  virtue  may  not  be  promoted 
by  it.  In  bodily  suffering  and  disagreeable  oc- 
cupations, exercise  at  least  patience,  of  which 
man  stands  so  much  and  so  frequently  in  need, 
and  which  is  the  best  safeguard  against  ill  humor. 

15. 

The  good  man  contributes  to  the  welfare  o( 
others  not  alone  by  positive  act  and  instruction. 
But  his  life  resembles  a  fruit-bearing  shade  tree, 
by  which  each  passer-by  finds  shelter  and  re- 
freshment, which  disinterestedly  and  even  invol- 
untarily scatters  happy  germs  upon  the  surround- 
ing soil,  whereby  it  produces  what  is  like  and 
similar  itself. 

16. 

Whatever  yon  do,  trust  io  Providence  and  also 
in  yourself.  One  of  these  will  seldom  benefit 
you  without  the  other;  but  both  united  will  ex- 
tricate you  from  every  dilemma,  encourage  you 
in  every  undertaking. 

17. 

Should  any  misfortune  threaten  to  plunge  you 
into  the  deep  gloom  of  despondency,  stimulate 
your  courage  by  an  efl'ortof  your  god-like  nature. 
What  can  fell  him  to  the  earth,  whose  will  is  free, 
and  subject  to  none  ? 

18. 

Shun  no  toil,  as  the  wise  Seneca  says,  to  make 
yourself  remarkable  by  some  talent  or  other. 

19. 
Yet  do  not  devote  yourself  to  one  branch  ex- 
clusively.     Strive  to  get  clear  notions  about  all. 
Give  up  no  science  entirely,  for  science  is  but  one. 

20. 

Follow  also  the  counsel  of  Garve :  acquire  the 
art  and  skill  to  render  the  whole  man  at  least 
tolerable,  although  you  may  gain  your  real  repu- 
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tadoo  io  the  world  by  a  single  part  only.     To  a 
ntional  man  tbia  attainment  ta  obligaiory. 

21. 

Let  your  watch-words  be  constant  activity 
lod  daily  contemplation  of  yourself  and  the  ways 
of  God.  These  will  guard  you  against  every 
ftbe  step. 

22. 

Allow  yourself,  moreover,  as  much  recreation 
asisoeedful  for  you,  but  not  more,  unless  you 
would  reap  the  reward  of  disagreeable  feelings. 

23. 

Force  yourself  in  the  evil  hour  to  no  labor, 
eicept  it  be  a  positive  duty.  Yet  on  the  other 
band,  fly  procrastination,  which  Young  justly 
calls  the  tbief  of  time.  These  rules  have  their 
exceptions,  not  likely  to  be  mistaken. 

24. 

latroduce  changes  in  your  reading  and  studies. 
Wbo  reads  but  little  at  a  time,  retains  that  little 
the  beuer. 

25. 

Guard  against  reading  too  much  or  too  rapidly. 
Read  rather  with  attention ;  lay  the  book  often 
down;  impreas  on  your  mind  what  you  have 
read  aud  reflect  upon  it. 

26. 

Weigh  every  step  that  you  are  about  to  take, 
wbeoever  your  passions  become  involved.  How 
ofieodo  things  assume  a  diflereut  aspect,  when 
^j  are  fairly  considered. 

27. 

On  the  other  band  be  prompt  and  decided  in 

all  that  you  have  ascertained  to  be  clear  of  doubt, 

irrepniacbable  and  in  accordance  with  duty,  aud 

ui  which  you  can  in  no  wise  fear  misconstruction. 

28. 

Maintain  your  name  blameless  and  deliver  it 
pore  and  stainless  to  posterity.  Let  no  end  in- 
dace  a  resort  to  questionable  meaus. 

29. 

In  all  things  study  moderation,  a  virtue  more 
difficult  than  it  appears,  but  more  necessary  than 
uv  other.  Think  not  however  that  any  thing 
base  can  be  ennobled  by  moderation. 

30. 

Diminish  your  wants  as  far  as  may  be  in  order 
to  preserve  your  freedom  as  far  as  possible.  M  any 
a  loan,  saya  Horace,  would  serve  to  all  eternity 
ratber  than  learn  to  live  upon  a  little. 


31. 

Upon  the  sea  of  destiny  surrender  not  yonr 
boat  to  the  waves,  but  row  yourself;  yet  do  not 
row  unskilfully.     Once  more  reflect. 

32. 

Be  prepared  for  the  worst.  Never  let  yonr 
sorrows  get  the  mastery  over  you  ;  conceal  them 
always.  Those  things,  says  La  Brny^re,  which 
are  most  wished  for,  do  not  happen,  or  if  they 
happen,  it  is  uot  at  the  time  and  in  the  circum- 
stances wheu  they  would  have  given  the  greatest 
pleasure. 

33. 

Be  always  frank  and  true,  and  spurn  every 
sort  of  aflfectation  and  disguise.  Have  the  cour- 
age to  confess  your  ignorance  and  awkwardness. 
Confide  your  faults  aud  follies  to  but  few. 

34. 

Observe,  hear,  and  be  silent.  Judge  little,  in- 
quire much, 

35. 

Be  not  deterred  by  unfavorable  appearances, 
provided  your  intentions  are  good.  Be  not  too 
proud  to  dissipate  a  prejudice  that  happens  to 
attach  to  you,  whenever  it  lies  in  your  power. 
If  it  does  not,  entrench  yourself  within  your 
virtue,  as  Horace  says. 

36. 

When  low-spirited,  remain  rather  alone.  In 
company  be  as  cheerful  as  possible.  It  is  incredi- 
ble to  what  an  extent  a  gloomy  and  surly  deport- 
ment can  disfigure — how  preposs^MilVMLheerful- 
ness  is. 

37. 

When  you  are  in  ill  humour,  aflg^yi^lf  seri- 
ously :  What  is  the  cause  of  my  vexation  ?  May 
it  not  be  dispelled  ?  What  shall  I  do  ?  In  most 
cases  an  earnest  effort  will  be  successful. 

38. 

Be  punctual.  Admit  uo  disorder  in  your  effects 
and  papers.  Look  over  your  papers  from  time 
to  time,  destroying  those  that  are  useless. 

39. 

Appear  rather  too  liberal  than  too  economical, 
but  never  Iavi8h.  Ecouomize  in  little  things. 
Learn  self-denial. 

40. 

In  a  strait  betwixt  truth  and  falsehood,  decide 
unhesitatingly  for  the  truth.  Caudour  is  always 
best. 
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41. 

Be  stricfly  on  your  guard  against  the  risings  of 
soger.  Never  vent  your  displeasure  against 
those  who  can  not  or  dare  not  retort. 

42. 

Competctmenttm,  Restrain  your  self-will.  An 
opportunity  will  not  be  wanting  for  exhibiting 
your  firmness.  Bauish  obstinacy,  however,  from 
where  it  does  not  belong. 

43. 

Let  your  repentance  be  a  lively  will,  a  firm 
resolution.  Complaiuts  and  mourning  overpast 
errors  avail  nothing. 

44. 

When  yon  wake  in  the  morning,  think  over  the 
day.  Endeavor  to  look  at  the  bright  side,  though 
unpleasant  business  lies  before  you. 

45. 


Keep  a  journal;  the  utility  of  it  is  manifold, 
as  is  also  the  pleasure.  Make  it,  however,  a 
point  of  duty  to  be  rigidly  candid.  liCt  it  not  be 
to  you  merely  a  remembrancer,  but  a  means  of 
self-knowledge. 

46. 

In  respect  to  poetry,  write  little.  Do  not  neg- 
lect for  it  any  more  important  w^ork ;  do  not  in- 
dulge, except  you  feel  an  irresistible  impulse. 
Keep  every  production  long  to  youraelf,  and  spare 
not  the  file  to  make  it  complete.  Follow  iu  this 
the  rule  that  Horace  gives. 

47. 

Submit  your  writings  to  people  who  can  and 
will  judge  of  them  impartially.  If  in  their  judg- 
ment you  write  invita  Minerva,  forswear  the 
muses  forever. 

48. 

Preserve  cleanliness  of  mind  under  all  circum- 
stances. Guard  against  the  follies  of  love.  Al- 
low due  importance  to  first  impressions,  but  do 
not  let  yourself  be  carried  away  by  them.  Study 
physiognomy  in  indifferent  persons,  but  not  in 
those  for  whom  ypu  begin  to  feel  affection,  for  iu 
that  case  it  will  assuredly  mislead  you.  Shun 
all  self-deception.  Accustom  yourself  to  esteem 
only  inward  and  acknowledged  worth,  and  to 
regard  the  exterior  rather  as  a  snare  for  your 
freer  judgment.  Do  not  delude  yourself  by  fine- 
sounding  words,  by  self-created  idols.  When- 
ever you  resist  the  illusion  its  power  for  mischief 
is  psist.  Only  will  to  forget  and  you  can.  Do 
not  therefore  avoid  persons  that  might  become 
dangerous  for  you;  rather  seek  to  know  tbem 


better.  This  will  either  cure  you  or  pro\'^e  your 
love  well  placed.  Resolve  firmly  to  overcome 
the  timidity  which  their  presence  inspires  and 
much  will  be  gained.  Above  all  do  not  thiuk 
upon  the  absent. 

49. 

For  this  it  is  particularly  necessary  that  yos 
should  be  master  of  your  thoughts.  Diflicalt  as 
it  may  be  not  to  indulge  one*s  darling  ideas,  be 
determined  nevertheless  to  strive  against  them. 
Should  they  intnide  themselves  during  your 
walks,  take  a  book  along  with  you  and  read  with 
attention.  But  read  something  that  will  change 
the  tone  of  your  mind,  not  Petrarch  for  example, 
nor  Pastor  Fido,  which  would  only  make  it  worse. 

50. 

Attend  scrupulously  to  the  duties  which  your 
situation  imposes  on  you;  but  bear  also  in  mind 
that  you  have  especially  to  care  for  your  improve- 
ment as  a  man. 

51. 

Take  a  benevolent  interest  in  all  that  concerns 
humanity  and  its  progress,  as  well  as  the  welfare 
of  individuals.     Be  sensible  to  the  claims  of  all. 

52. 

Let  the  judgment  of  the  multitude  make  you 
reflect,  but  never  despair. 

.S3. 

Visit  nobody,  says  Krigge,  and  let  nobody  leave 
your  dwelling  without  saying  to  him  something 
obliging  or  instructive,  or  giving  him  somcthiug 
for  the  way. 

54. 

Leave  every  company,  every  man  and  every 
house  in  such  a  way  that  you  need  not  dread 
meeting  or  vitiiting  them  again. 

55. 

Receive  with  politeness  and  kindness  all  who 
address  you  whether  indifferent  acquaintances  or 
strangers:  but  be  not  forward  to  make  advances. 
Rather  be  reserved  and  distant,  until  you  have 
good  reason  for  cultivating  a  closer  intimacy. 

56. 

Observe  the  same  rule  with  new  acquaintances. 
Never  be  enthusiastic  for  them,  although  they 
may  please  you.  Never  give  them  your  coufi- 
dence.  Do  not  talk  with  them  about  yourself 
(as,  in  general,  you  should  speak  of  yourself  m 
sparingly  as  possible)  nor  monopolize  the  con- 
versation. If  they  are  really  like  you,  you  will 
besure  to  becom3  better  acquainted. 
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57. 


Do  not  imagine  that  every  person  that  lays 
claim  to  your  sympathy  at  the  first  moment,  is 
made  for  you,  for  experience  contradicts  it. 

58. 

Be  the  more  confiding  with  your  friends.  Do 
eTernhiog  for  them  that  lies  in  your  power. 
For  Pope  was  right  in  saying  that  when  we  de- 
duct what  others  feel  and  think,  our  joys  sicken 
Bod  fame  sinks.  Let  no  threats,  no  fate  induce 
;ou  to  forsake  your  friends. 

59. 

Trust  them,  for  without  confidence  never  do 
two  persons  really  get  near  to  each  other.      On  , 
ibeother  hand  keep  sacred  not  only  every  secret 
coD^ded  to  you,  hut  also  every  word  not  proper 
for  all  to  hear. 

60. 

Xever  read  other  people*s  papers,  letters  or 
journals  that  happen  to  lie  in  your  way. 

61. 

See  your  friends  neither  too  often  nor  too  sel- 
dom. 

62. 

Promise  little,  particularly  in  small  matters, 
but  keep  your  promises  in  spite  of  all  hin- 
drances. Do  not  place  reliance  in  the  promises 
of  those  that  you  do  not  know  well. 

63. 

Better  trust  too  much  than  mistrust.  Believe 
not  with  La  Rochefoucauld  and  his  followers  that 
all  mco  and  all  their  words  and  actions,  are  regu- 
lated simply  by  their  interest,  if  indeed  you  deem 
jourself  capable  of  a  disinterested  action. 

64. 

Epistolary  correspondence  is  as  pleasant  as  it 
is  profitable,  bnt  do  not  extend  it  so  far  as  to 
mike  it  burtheosome.  Continae  no  correspond- 
ence out  of  politeness,  if  you  can  avoid  it. 

65. 
From  vulgar  people,  persons  without  breeding 
or  edoeaiioo  maintain  a  cold,  yet  by  no  means 
haughty  distance.  For,  as  an  oriental  proverb 
has  it,  cold  atone  restrains  slim^  so  as  not  to  soil 
th^fbot. 
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most  trifling  talker.  Yon  will  gain  by  it«  partly 
in  the  esteem  of  the  man,  and  partly  by  what  he 
says,  always  more  than  by  being  absent-minded. 


68. 

It  is  ^ood  to  be  often  alone,  yet  on  the  other 
hand  do  not  shun  society.  You  live  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  amongst  men. 

69. 

Seek  to  make  yourself  acceptable  in  every 
company,  but  not  to  bhino. 

70. 

Attend  insipid  assemblies  and  play-clubs  as 
seldom  as  possible.  In  visits  of  ceremony  be 
sparing. 

7L 

Avoid  drinking  revels;  or  in  case  you  can  not 
entirely  refuse,  withdraw  at  least  after  the  first 
half  hour. 

72. 

Avoid  cards  as  much  as  possible.  It  will  never 
be  accounted  a  shame  if  you  do  not  play. 

73. 

In  your  intercourse  with  the  female  sex  nev^r 
let  yourself  down  to  them  like  a  silly  coxcomb; 
rather  seek  to  elevate  them  to  you.  Abstain 
from  fulsome  flattery,  yet  show  them  certain  un- 
important attentions  that  one  may  neglect  with 
men.    Never  ^appear  to  prefer  one  lady  alone. 

74. 

In  ceremonial  politeness  and  conventional 
courtesy  better  do  too  little  than  too  much. 
Never  talk  when  you  do  not  feel  inclined.  Ex- 
press yourself  frankly  and  candidly  where  you 
visit.  People  will  become  accustomed  |s  your 
manner. 

75. 

Discard  all  loud  and  boisterous  deportment. 
Never  indulge  in  censure  or  ridicule  of  any  one 
in  the  presence  of  persons  not  in  your  confidence. 
You  are  never  sure,  even  when  they  concur  with 
you,  that  they  will  not  betray  you,  especially  in 
moments  of  excitement.  ^ 

76. 
Spare  the  foolish  and  mischievous  as  long  as 
candor  and  your  own  dignity  permit. 

77. 


Be  more  polite  to  inferiors  than  superiors. 

67. 


Be  never  bashful  and  embarrassed  without 
cause.     All  with  whom  you  can  have  to  do  are 
men  like  you,  and  have  their  follies  and  weuk- 
Pollow  the  precept  of  Marcus  Aurelius:  of  nesses.     The  wiser  and  better  among  them  you 
lutening  attentively  to  every  one,  even  to  the  have  surely  no  reason  to  dread.     As  soon  as  you 
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have  confidence  in  yourself,  says  Goethe,  you 
kuow  bow  to  live. 

78. 
Learn  to  talk,  but  learn  also  to  listen.     Speak 
your  own  language  free  fronn  provincialisms  and 
grammatical  errors.     It  is  the  lowest  grade  of 
education. 


To  One  in  Affliction. 

Dear  friend !  if  word  of  mine  could  seal 
The  bitter  fount  of  all  thy  tears. 
And,  through  the  future's  cloudy  years, 

Some  glimpee  of  sunshine  yet  reveal — 

That  word  I  might  not  dare  to  speak : 

A  father's  sorrow  o*er  his  child 

So  sacred  seems  and  undefiled, 
To  bid  it  cea«e  we  may  not  seek. 

Thy  little  boy  has  passed  away 

Frnm  mortal  i>i^'ht  and  mortal  love, 
To  join  the  shining  choir  above 

And  dwell  amid  the  pertcct  day ; 

All  robed  in  spotleae  innocence, 
And  fittest  for  celealiHl  things. 
Overshadowed  by  her  rustling  wings 

The  angel  softly  led  him  hence  : 

As  pure  aa  if  the  gentle  rain 

Of  his  baptismal  mum  had  sought 
His  bosom's  depths,  and  evVy  thought 

Had  sweetly  cleansed  from  earthly  stain : 

Such  blest  assurance  brings,  I  know, 
To  bleeding  hearts  but  sad  re  libf — 
The  dark  and  troubled  tide  of  grief 

Mutt  have  its  painful  ebb  and  flow — 

And  most  of  all  when  thou  dot>l  plod, 

AioMf  upon  these  wintry  days, 

Along  the  old  familiar  ways 
Wherein  hit  little  feet  have  trod. 

A&d  thou  dost  treasure  up  bis  words, 
The  fragments  of  his  earnest  talk, 
On  some  remembered  moniing  walk, 

\Vhen,  at  the  song  of  earliest  birds, 

He'd  ask  of  thee,  with  charmed  look. 
And  smile  upon  his  features  spread, 
Whose  careful  hand  the  birds  had  ted. 

And  filled  the  ever-running  brook? 

Or  viewing,  from  the  distant  glade, 
I'be  dim  horizon  round  hi.s  home. 
With  sini])lcBt  speech  and  air  would  come 

And  ask  why  were  the  mountains  made  T 

3e  strong,  iny  friend,  these  days  of  doom 
Are  but  the  threads  of  darkest  hue, 
That  daily  enter  to  renew 

The  warp  of  the  Eternal  Loom. 

And  when  to  ns  it  shall  be  given 

In  joy  to  tee  the  other  tide^ 

These  threads  the  brightest  shall  abide 
In  the  fair  tupeatriea  of  llcaveu! 

J.  R.  T. 


ANTONINA.* 

We  sincerely  trust  that  our  readers  have  already 
made  themselves  familiar  with  this  highly  inter- 
esting novel,  for  we  have  oo  intention  to  dwell 
at  this  time  upon  the  plot  of  the  story,  the  de- 
lineation of  characters,  or  the  lesthetical  pecu- 
liarities of  the  work.  In  these  respects  it  is  cer- 
tainly open  to  some  slight  objections,  but  it  id 
still  more  certainly  entitled  to  the  warmest  com- 
meudatious  for  numerous  and  striking  encelieo- 
cies.  Its  principal  merit,  however,  consists  io 
its  accuracy  and  verisimilitude  as  a  graphic  por- 
traiture of  an  attractive  and  important  period  of 
historv — albeit  oue  which  has  hitherto  met  with 
but  little  attention  and  regard.  It  is  principally 
from  this  point  of  view  that  we  design  making 
our  present  remarks  on  Antonina;  and  we  hope 
those  who  may  take  the  trouble  to  peruse  our 
remarks,  will  pardon  us  for  once  the  eoonnityof 
employing  a  novel  as  a  text  for  an  historical  dti- 
quisition. 

"  The  Fall  of  Rome**  must  always  constitute 
one  of  the  most  instructive  lessons  which  the 
page  of  history  can  offer  to  the  student.  Its  im- 
mediate connection  with  both  ancient  and  mod- 
ern civilization,  as  being  the  bridge  which  uoites 
them,  invests  it  with  a  more  ready  interest  thau 
can  be  expected  to  attach  to  almost  any  other 
portion  of  ancient  story.  The  solemn  sigulfi- 
cauce,  too,  of  its  teachings,  (especially  in  a  pe- 
riod of  social  convulsion,  like  that  in  which  our 
lot  is  cast,)  entitles  it  to  the  most  careful  and 
diligent  regard.  The  causes  and  phenomena  of 
the  gradual  decay  and  slow  decline  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire  merit  the  same  profound  scrutiny 
and  philosophic  appreciation  that  have  been  be- 
stowed by  Machiaveili  and  Niebuhr  upon  the  rise 
of  the  Republic.  Aromianus,  Joruandes,  and 
the  writers  of  the  Augustan  History,  miserable 
as  the  last  undoubtedly  are,  may  be  made  to  u« 
suggestive  of  present,  practical,  political  wis- 
dom, not  less  valuable  than  that  which  the  great 
Florentine  drew  from  the  earlier  books  of  Livy* 
It  was  not  altogether  an  empty  or  arrogant  fsney 
of  Zosiraus  that  his  history  might  present  the 
necessary  counterpart  and  complement  of  the 
history  of  Polybius.  His  mistake  lay,  not  in  miy 
misapprehension  of  the  propriety  and  importsuce 
of  the  task,  but  in  over-estimating  his  capacity  to 
execute  it.  And  yet  the  fragmentary  aud  uofin- 
ished  form,  in  which  his  work  has  been  iraosffl'f" 
ted  to  us,  may  be  tbe  cause  of  a  censure  which 

*  Antokina  ;  Or  ihe  Fail  of  Rome.  A  RoinsDee  of 
the  Filth  Century.  By  W.  WUkie  CoiUmt .  Aulkt^  <»/ 
{h€  *  Life  of  WWiam  Co/lifu,  R.  A.'  New  Vork.  W«'* 
per  &  liruthers.     1850. 
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oiigfac  not  have  been  juctified  if  bis  history  hftd 
been  compiete.  CerUio  it  la*  that  the  labour 
eootemplated  bj  Zositnus  w  one  which  it  is  the 
duly  of  OUT  age  to  accomplish  as  well  as  the  ma- 
leriab  foff^ehed  to  anr  handa  wamy  panaic;  for 
to  die  prae^  eoaditioii  of  Earopaaii  aoatety, 
and  ia  tfie  prawat  a^tanan  af  ovr  awa,  tbara  is 
a  Bioia  arjgaet  Beeaosirf  to  atady  the  coarse  of 
aidoaaft  daclioa  than  to  follow  the  pragraes  of 
aitiaoal  growth.  Bat  the  phenomeoa  of  oa- 
doaat  dissalotion  are  axhibited  roost  clearly,  and 
M  die  graodaat  scaler  by  the  history  of  Room 
fren  Cesar  to  Juatioian ;  and  it  is  ibarefora  ta 
Ibis  diractioD  that  our  eyea  must  be  turned.  It 
MOB  diat  large  and  divemified  canvasa  that  we 
•ra  best  abfe  to  trace  the  intiaMte  conneetioa  be- 
iweea  social  progress  and  aocial  disorgaaiaation, 
between  auicariai  wealth  and  popolar  distresa, 
betweea  national  aggraodizement  and  political 
eerraptioa,  betweea  the  dedine  of  religious  faith 
■ad  the  destraation  of  aU  the  elemeuta  of  par- 
■aaant  national  vitality*  It  ia  there,  too,  that 
we  caa  bast  eotttemplnte  the  headlong  and  iai- 
Biediate  tendency  to  rain  which  Rccompanies  the 
lUeay  of  poblie  aad  private  virtue.  A  diligaat 
exaoiiaation  of  these  timea  also  conveys  the  im- 
portsat  lessen,  that  the  germa  of  new  life  are  al- 
wtys  la  be  discoveied  among  tfaa>debria  of  an- 
^sat  sif  aniantions ;  diat  in  the  rottenness  and 
fttreseoaca  of  aflSBta  iastitutiaas  spring  the  roots 
of  s  aew  creation ;  that  tbe  destruction  of  our 
tyiisai  of  civiliaation  does  oot  merely  clear  the 
groBod  for  another,  but  furnishes  tbe  seeds,  and 
dw  necessary  cenditiona  for  their  garmioatiou ; 
and  that  we  must  look  in  tbe  chambers  of  the 
dtad  and  the  dying  for  the  budding  signs  of  a 
cotniag  resurrectiou  to  a  highert  an  ampler,  and 
a  nobler  ajuatence. 

These  oonsiderationt  would  render  it  difficult 
10  estimate  too  highly  tbe  value  of  that  light, 
whieb  the  attentive  study  of  this  period  is  calcu- 
lated la  furnish  to  any  eatended  or  profound  sya- 
tem  of  aoeial  and  political  philosophy.    Yet  it  is 
**BS*'^that,  notwithstanding  these  high  claims, 
it  has  oast  so  rarely  with  aaitable  appreciatioD. 
Msatssqnieu  and  Gibbon,  almost  alone  of  mod- 
tm  icholara,  seemed  to  have  racognized  its  im- 
portanre,  for  Gnizot*8  retrospective  view  does 
Mt  eaiend  au&eiently  far :  and  these  great  au- 
tbon  have  certainly  left  behind  them  much  more 
^  the  acaomplishmeatof  others  than  they  have 
ifatvisslves  achieved.    The  gleanings  to  be  gath- 
<nd  after  the  reapers  have  passed  over  the  field, 
promise  to  be  both  more  valuable  and  more  abun- 
^tat  than  tbe  harvest  which  they  have  garnered. 
Moateequieu  devotes  to  this  subject  only  a  few 
of  the  cooclttding  Chapters  of  his  Essay  on  the 
Gnataem  and  Iledtne  of  Rome ;  but  these  Chap- 


tem  evince  higher  powers  and  a  keener  sagaci^ 
than  are  exhibited  by  his  more  celebrated  and 
brill iaut  Treatise  on  tbe  Spirit  of  Laws.  Gib- 
bon confines  himself  too  much  to  the  mere  narra^ 
live  of  events,  the  succession  of  crimes,  ensnal^ 
ties,  and  wars,  and  to  the  squabbles  of  religions 
sects.  We  profess  to  be  among  tbe  warmest  and 
most  enthusiastic  admirers  of  Gibboirs  great  bis^ 
tory ;  but  our  admiration  is  neither  blind  nor  un* 
reasoning ;  and,  though  we  catinot  conceive  of 
any  sueeessfnl  attempt  to  surpass  bim  in  what  ha 
has  done,  nevertheless  we  think  that  ample  re- 
wards, not  less  interesting  and  important,  await 
the  industrious  laborer,  who  may  be  willing  to 
devote  his  energies  to  tbe  elucidation  of  those 
views  which  Gibbou  has  omitted.  Some  pros- 
pect of  the  satisfactory  execution  of  this  task  is 
afforded  by  Mr.  Merivale's  recently  commenced 
work  on  the  Romans  under  the  Empire.  The 
two  volumes  already  issued  serve  barely  as  an 
introduction  to  the  subject,  as  they  bring  us  down 
only  to  the  assassination  of  Julius  Caesar;  but 
from  their  falness,  and  from  their  sound  and  com- 
prehensive philosophy,  we  may  augur  favorably 
of  the  further  continuation  of  the  History.  We 
are  indeed  apprehensive  that  Mr.  Mori  vale,  from 
that  ignorance  and  neglect  of  the  Roman  Law, 
which  so  strongly  characterize  tbe  researches  of 
English  scholars,  may  deny  himself  the  assist- 
ance  of  the  most  valuable  materials  which  those 
times  present;  but  we  trust  that  he  may  not  rea- 
der bis  work  obnoxious  to  this  grave  and  fatal 
objection.  We  anticipate  much  from  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  Mr.  Merivale's  work :  for 
we  have  trodden  in  the  footsteps  of  Gibbon,  have 
diligently  consulted  his  authorities,  and  studied 
the  sources  from  which  be  drew;  and,  while  it 
has  confirmed  all  our  previous  admiration  for  his 
immortal  and  unrivalled  history,  it  has  pro- 
duced a  deepening  conviction  of  the  necessity 
for  some  fuller  and  more  philosophioal  treat- 
ment of  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Decline,  aad 
a  daily  growing  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  solution  or  explanatiou  of  the  social  evils, 
which  now  infest  European  society,  must  be 
sought  by  the  light  to  be  borrowed  from  a  tho- 
rough apprehension  of  the  condition  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire  under  the  later  Emperors  of  the 
West. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  value  of  this  history  as 
a  source  of  philosophical  instruction,  it  has  a 
special  aptitude  for  the  purposes  of  fiction.  We 
believe  that  the  remark  was  first  made  by  Lady 
Mary  Montague,  that  tbe  finest  landscapes  and 
the  loveliest  scenery  were  to  be  found  in  those 
regions  where  the  spurs  of  the  mountains  melt 
into  the  plains.  The  views  may  be  more  con- 
fined than  they  are  elsewhere,  but  the  constaat 
i  undulations  of  the  surface  give  a  charm  and  a 
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▼ariaty  to  the  prospect,  which  are  equally  de* 
Bied  to  the  dull  monotony  of  a  ehaaipai|;o  coun- 
try and  to  the  overpowering  sublimity  of  moun- 
tain valleys  and  plateaux.  In  this  intermediate 
regioa  the  laadseape  is  ever  shiftiuf^  with  each 
cbaage  of  position,  the  prospects  are  equally 
eaautless  and  diversiied,  and  the  narrow  setting 
i>f  each  view  adds  to  its  pictnresqueness  the  do- 
mestic tranquillity  and  grace  which  appeal  most 
directly  to  the  affections.  Observe tions  of  a 
■amewfaat  similar  character  might  be  safely  has- 
arded  with  respect  to  the  various  epochs  of  his- 
tory. It  is  in  the  transition  stages  of  social  change 
that  we  must  principally  look  for  pictures  requi- 
ring and  capable  of  rewarding  artistic  treatment. 
The  events  of  a  fully  developed  eivilisatioB  ad- 
dress themselves  direetly  to  the  reason :  they  are 
hard,  practical,  uniform :  the  imaginatien  finds 
Mule  room  for  play  in  their  exhibition  or  in  their 
emheUlshaMnt.  There  is  a  methodical  and  or- 
derly progress;  a  routine  of  advancement,  admit- 
ting  and  suggesting  its  own  explanation,  and 
proceeding  with  the  perfect  regularity  of  machi- 
nery. Every  thing  gKtters  in  the  same  bright 
aunshine,  which  irradiates  all  beneath  it  with  the 
same  brilliancy  awl  nearly  the  same  hues :  there 
we  no  obscurities  to  vivify  the  fancy,  no  lights 
Mid  shades,  or  mellow  hues  to  kindle  the  Imagi- 
Bation  or  touch  the  feelings.  The  daxding  glare 
brings  everything  immediately  before  the  eyes; 
the  picture  is  grand,  but  there  is  no  room  for 
amall  details,  and  even  if  there  were,  there  is 
a  strong  resemblance,  if  not  actual  identity  of 
thoughts,  feelings,  habits,  usages  in  a  full  blown 
eivilisation,  which  is  at  variance  with  that  diver- 
•ity  which  art  requires.  It  is  in  the  by-ways  of 
history,  and  not  on  its  highways,  that  imagina- 
tion most  look  for  subjects  of  interest.  It  is  in 
the  wild  dreamy  era  preceding  civilisation,  or  in 
iIm  stormy  and  shifting  scenes  which  character- 
lae  its  dose,  that  its  requirements  can  be  most 
fully  satisfied.  It  is  not  when  the  uniform  col- 
oring of  a  whole  nation  fills  up  the  canvass  that 
we  must  expect  to  paint  a  picture  of  romance  : 
but  we  must  resort  to  times  when  the  wild  im- 
pulses, the  unregulated  passions,  the  unchecked 
faociea,  and  the  varied  feelings  of  individual  life 
are  not  machined  into  monotony  by  the  constant 
predominance  uf  the  same  unvarying  influences. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  strong  poetic  feeling  of  bar- 
barie  life  has  given  us  the  Iliad,  the  Odyssey, 
the  Arabian  Nights,  the  Ballads  of  the  Ciel,  and 
the  Niebelnngenlied ;  while  the  incidents  of  Me- 
dieval times  have  long  been  the  attractive  arena 
of  romance.  But  not  less  interesting  or  rich  in 
the  elemenu  of  the  ideal  are  the  periods  of  na- 
tional decay.  The  phenomena  which  accompa- 
nied the  downfttU  of  antiquity  and  the  blith- 
ihfioea  oi  oar  religion  and  our  civiliaaiioii,  iavite 


the  fisiry  footateps  of  the  Muse  no  less  than  dis 
wars  of  the  Crusaders  or  the  tales  of  knightlj 
courtesy  and  ladye-love. 

These  firmly  entertained  convictioas  ensured 
to  Antooina  on  its  publication  a  eordial  welcome 
at  our  hands,  wholly  independont  of  its  mericias 
a  work  mi  p«re  ttoaginatioa.  Not  that  we  weie 
by  any  aaeans  insenstWe  to  these,  or  tncyspossd  to 
proclaim  loudly  its  excdlence  as  a  fiction ;  bat, 
lieyond  its  claims  to  our  regard  on  this  score,  its 
advent  was  most  grateful  to  us  as  mviting  popu- 
lar attention,  and  conciliating  popular  good -will 
towards  a  subject,  which  had  been  left  unform- 
nately  too  long  in  the  shade.  Bot  the  same  coo- 
stderattons  which  ensured  for  it  so  cordial  a  re- 
ception on  our  part,  ensured  also  its  subjection 
to  a  closer  and  more  exacting  examination  of  in 
historical  valne  than  a  romance  is  ordinarily  ex- 
pectod  to  undergo.  We  are  happy  to  say  thst 
it  has  passed  unscathed  through  this  trying  ordeal, 
and  that  we  can  freely  point  to  it  as  exhibitiag 
the  best  general  picture  of  the  times  in  whick 
the  seene  is  laid,  which  has  fallon  under  our  cog- 
nisaiice.  This  accuracy  and  fulness  of  deliaea- 
tioa  is  the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  Mr. 
Collins  seems,  by  his  own  declaration,  to  have 
drawn  from  no  other  authorities  than  the  histoiy 
of  Oihhon,  and  an  old  and  careless  translation 
of  Zosimns.  The  valuable  aid  of  Ammiaaas 
Marco Ilin us,  Jomandes,  and  Cassiodemeisdie- 
pensed  with,  and  the  need  of  such  aid  is  scarcely 
perceptible.  The  assistance  of  these  authora 
would  have  been  previously  thought  by  us  sbso- 
lutely  essential ;  nor  should  we  have  deemed  it 
prudent  to  disregard  the  incidental  ilkisiralioo  to 
be  derived  from  Procopius,  Agaihias,  Priscus. 
Petrooitts  Arbiter,  the  writen  of  the  Augustan 
History,  and  the  Roman  Panegyriets.  But  ws 
cannot  pay  a  higher  tribute  to  Mr.  Collins's  skill 
and  sagacity  than  to  say.  that,  if  his  neglect  of 
these  writers  has  perhaps  occasioned  some  omis- 
sions which  might  not  otherwise  have  occurred, 
it  has  oecasioned  neither  discrepance  nor  want 
of  aceordanca  with  the  pieuires  which  they 
present. 

The  particular  scene  of  the  long  drama  of  the 
Decline  selected  by  Mr.  Collins  is  judicious! j 
chosen.  It  eooceni rates  within  the  limits  of  a 
single  picture  all  that  is  most  attractive  or  im- 
portant. It  unites  to  the  melancholy  interest  of 
a  fading  civilisation  the  fresh  and  vigorous  hopes 
inspired  by  the  early  dawn  of  a  brightor  and  more 
familiar  day ;  and  thus,  while  it  tempts  our  cu- 
riosity with  the  quaiutness  and  charms  of  aati- 
quity,  it  secures  that  more  immediato  interest 
which  attaches  to  the  birth  of  the  regime  under 
which  we  still  continue  to  live.  It  furnishes  am- 
ple opportunities  for  striking  contrasts  between 
the  new  and  the  old ;  and  exhibits  even  under 
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that  eoDtmt  the  eflseoti*!  affinities  which  render 
them  parts  of  the  same  great  whole,  and  liak  in 
a  ehniD  of  unbrokeD  coatimiity  the  miMt  nMMlera 
psriedb  with  the  noat  reoBote  agee  of  the  past- 
We  have  the  bleiKliag,  without  confaaioo,  of  the 
^HMilar  ayateoM  of  tkm  aoeioM  Mid  aoodorB 
worU : — the  eo-eaialaacO|  sad  y^  the  ooomdia- 
tioetiaa  of  diSbreat  aoeielteo  aod  politioa.  The 
warring  religion  of  hoathesdoan,  heated  to  a  falae 
ferver,  and  nmddoaod  bj  a  CaeiitiofM  rage — the 
paiiiea  of  the  iBteilect,  the  rebollioii  of  the  ro> 
tvctiDt  win — ia  exhibited  aide  by  aido  with  iho 
fiuth  of  ChriacoadcMii*  whieh  haa  already  bor- 
lowed  Irani  her  elder  aad  afiarioiw  aietar  the  cor> 
reptioBa,  the  ▼agariea,  and  tJia  Proteao  forma 
wiiieh  chameierised  her  feeble  ok!  age*  The 
wrogaat  eoofideoce,  the  hopefal  reckleeeaeaa,  the 
wiM  fidelity  of  tlM  fraah  and  vatamad  raeea  of 
tke  North  are  annyod — a  moat  oooqwal  eo»taat — 
Bgiiaet  the  selfiahoeaa,  the  deapomleney,  the  cor- 
nptigBf  the  Ucentioiieoeaa,  and  the  utter  diaor- 
gaaisatioB  of  the  «kgraded  people,  whoae  aneea- 
toia  bvl  won  and  raled  the  worM.  The  mde 
fiiaplieity  of  the  Tootovie  race  ta  thrown  into 
high  relief  by  iia  eontraat  with  the  curiooa  and 
bigMyanistie  effeminacy  of  their  Roman  victiBM* 
The  eonflictinii^  forma  of  saperstitiotta  delnaioB 
which  ruled  the  €roth,  the  CbHatian,  and  the 
iMihea  of  the  nncient  world  throw  a  common 
atnMphere  ever  all  the  groopa  which  compoae 
the  picture,  aod  tend  to  baraBOBiae  their  dllferent 
kaei. 

The  itage  of  Rome  by  Ahuric  coBotttutea  con* 
feandiy  a  eriaia  in  history :  it  is  the  taming  point 
of  the  drama — the  abifting  ef  dm  weighca  that 
•»sf  the  bttlance  from  the  acale  of  Roman  to 
ihat  of  Tentonie  nacendancy.  It  is  an  eirent  of 
Mieaia  signtficniire  in  itself;  it  Is  replete  with 
inndeaii  of  a  poetic  character;  and  it  has  been 
dcicrihed  by  the  amialists  and  chronicleraof  that 
ud  the  soeceeding  age  with  a  minQCeness  which 
esables  as  to  appreheed  the  feelings  and  the  po- 
"M  of  all  partioa,  and  which  we  scarcely  meet 
*g«in  ia  ancient  story  until  we  come  to  the  Fall 
of  Coastantinople,  and  the  tedious  precMien  of 
I^hranxa,  AcropUtta,  and  Ghaleondylea*  This 
$mt  event,  moreover,  forcibly  arrests  our  atten- 
<»»:  we  dwell  upon  it;  we  hangover  It ;  it  throws 
Mr  thoughts  forward  to  all  the  posslbiliiies  of 
liie  fiiture«  to  the  contemplation  of  the  coming 
'estittiet  of  the  victorioos  barbarians ;  aod  it  also 
thnws  back  our  reflection  to  the  antecedent 
eaoies  which  have  entailed  upon  the  vanquished 
their  present  doom,  and  brings  prominently  into 
^w  the  previous  phenomena  of  the  decline 
which  at  length  culminated  in  the  conqueat  -of 
the  Imperial  City  by  the  barbarians. 

The  First  Book  exhibits  in  strong  contrast  and 
in  high  rdlief  the  dttsimilar  characteristics  of  the 


combatants,  who  are  to  occupy  the  stage.  The 
opening  scene  of  the  story  introdaees  us  skilfuUy 
and  at  once  to  the  cansee  of  irritation  which  pre* 
cipitated  the  torrent  of  barbariaaa  on  Rome. 
The  character  of  €h»isviutba  may  be  conmeiy 
skatcbed :  it  is  «  vslgar,  violent,  selAah  natttrsii 
perhapa  net  altogether  censistsat  with  the  pocn 
liarities  of  her  time  and  race,  but  her  recent  en* 
cape  with  her  crippled  child  from  the  carnage  of 
Aquileia  brings  prominently  forward  the  great 
provoeationa  whieh  tempted  the  invasion  ef 
Alarhe,  and  eftltata  onr  aympathiea  in  favor  ef  the 
barbarians,  to  whom  they  might  have  Iteen  <le« 
nied  if  their  wronga  had  not  been  asade  mew 
proaMnent  than  their  aavaffo  manners* 

From  the  time  of  the  Civil  Warn  which  fol* 
lowed  the  dethronement  and  death  of  Nero,  the 
principal  force  of  the  Roman  armioa  had  cea* 
sisied  of  the  barbariaa  soldiers  who  had  heeM 
Inred  to  the  Roman  eaglea  by  the  doable  hope  of 
pay  and  plnnder.  With  the  recognition  of  their 
constitutional  right  to  participate  in  the  imperial 
olectiona,  and  to  appoint  asnccessorte  the  Empire^ 
with  or  without  the  occurrence  ef  a  vacancy  in  the 
throne,  the  power,  the  licence,  the  rapacity  and  the 
hixttry  of  those  bartiarian  troops  bad  increased* 
With  the  progress  of  vice  their  courage  and  their 
military  virtues  declined,  but  the  temptations  te 
military  service  were  just  in  the  same  degree 
augmented ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  perils  ef 
imminent  and  conttnoed  campaigns  of  desperate 
warfaie  became  alarming,  by  the  pressure  of  the 
fresh  and  not  yet  enervated  bordea  of  new  bar* 
riau  tribes  on  all  the  frontierB  of  the  empire,  that 
there  waa  any  great  difficulty  in  supplying  the 
rsquisite  recruits  from  the  dependent  provincea 
of  the  Roman  dominion.  Then  the  veteran  ael'* 
diery  shut  themselves  up  in  walled  cities,  or  do* 
sorted  to  the  enemy,  or  ran  away  at  the  sight  of 
the  first  danger.  But  the  safety,  as  well  as  the 
permanence  of  the  empire  was  threatened  by 
the  constant  presence  of  furious  barbarians;  who 
were  pushed  forwards  on  the  Roman  soil  by  the 
aggreesionsof  bolder  and  more  furious  barbariana 
behind.  The  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were 
broken  up  ;  the  uncivilised  nations  of  the  whole 
earth  were  poured  out  from  their  ancient  wikis ; 
and  the  current  bore  tbera  onwards  in  an  irresis- 
tible stream  towards  the  lands  of  the  ancient  but 
doomed  civilisation.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  empire  without  force  or  the  means  of  resist- 
ance within  herself,  but  compelled  to  adopt  some 
measures  of  defence  against  the  increasing  dan- 
ger, unable  to  trust  her  protection  to  the  cowardly 
mercenaries,  who  were  her  scourges  in  peace 
and  her  betrayers  in  war,  sought  for  temporary 
security  by  bribing  her  assailants,  and  employing 
the  arms  of  the  Srst  comers  to  repel  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  rest.    This  plan,  which  had  been 
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fini  extensively  retorted  to  by  Constantine,  wee 
an  acUqiMte  protectioo  under  the  great  Tbeodo- 
ftiua,  and  coald  be  die|»eiieed  with  by  the  briUiaat 
ofiurage  and  Btagaaaimi^  of  Juliao,  i>iii  it  was 
t^atal  when  attempted  to  be  carried  iato  eiect  by 
weak,  prineee.      Tbe  tribute  which  fear  paid 
iaepired  tbe  diepoaitioo  to  exact  a  heavier  tri- 
bitte  for  very  uocertaia  immunitiee;  tbe  fimpe- 
Tors  aad  tbe  Empire  were  io  coMtaat  dread  of 
tbeir  defenden,  yet  they  could  oeither  quell  their 
outrages  nor  refuse  tbeir  demands.     They  were 
alraid  of  their  assisCauce,  yet  they  dared  not  nh 
fuse  it,  and  they  could  not  dispense  with  it, 
ihoiigh.  the  sword  which  had  been  placed  in  the 
bnnds  of  tbeir  barbarian  allies  struck  a  deeper 
terror  into  their  hearts  than  it  did  into  the  hearts 
of  the  enemies  of  the  nation.    Treachery  was 
the  consequence  of  cowardice  and  fear;  the  bar- 
Uariai)  contingents  were  at  one  time  petted  and 
corrupted  by  inordinate  indulgence;  at  another 
defrauded  of  tbeir  dues  by  tbe  rapacious  officials 
of  the  crown,  or  traitorously  assassinated  in  renM»te 
provinces*    The  connection  between  tbe  empire 
and  tlie  barbarians  was  always  hollow  and  ua- 
certain;  each  party  endeavored  to  cheat  and  de- 
lude tbe  other;  and  the  most  horrible  crimes 
were  of  daily  occurrence  on  either  side. 

The  Emperor  Tbeodosius  on  his  death,  bad 
left  Stelicho  and  Rudnus  the  guardians  of  bis 
children  and  empire.  With  the  latter,  we  have 
nothing  to  do,  except  to  mention  that  bo  first  iu- 
vited  Alaric  aud  tbe  Goths  to  invade  the  Empire, 
and  himself  soon  after  fell  a  victim  to  tbe  supe- 
rior craft  and  power  of  his  western  colleague. 
Stelicho,  who  was  himself  a  barbarian,  though 
closely  allied  by  marriage  with  tbe  Imperial  fam- 
ily, thus  became  the  sovereign  ruler  of  the  Em- 
pire, though  without  the  title  of  Emperor*  He 
left  the  ceremonies  and  tbe  trappings  of  royalty  to 
the  sons  of  Tbeodosius,  but  exercised  all  the  pow- 
ers of  tbe  state  with  absolute  control  in  the  name 
of  his  feeble  son-in-law  Honorius.  With  equal 
cunning  and  courage  he  repelled  the  assaults  of 
the  barbarians — 6ghting  fire  with  fire,  according 
to  the  received  policy  of  the  times,  but  always 
rising  triumphaut  over  the  numerous  difficulties 
aud  desperate  disadvantages  by  which  he  was 
beset.  His  barbarian  allies  were  afraid  of 
him ;  his  wonderful  capacity  for  intrigue,  bis  in- 
domitable energy,  which  was  unchilled  even  by 
the  snows  of  age,  bis  fortitude  and  daring,  and 
his  admirable  dexterity  in  tbe  management  of  his 
ferocious  allies,  combined  to  enable  him  to  pre* 
serve  inviolate  the  iutegrity  of  his  dominions.  A 
close  and  intimate  connexion  was  maintained  be- 
tween himself  and  the  Goths  under  Alaric,  which 
was  strengthened  by  tbe  wholesome  fear  inspired 


of  Italy,  and  the  tides  of  exterminatittg  warfere 
poured  down  upon  the  eastern  empire. 

fi ttt  the  gfeamess  of  Stelicho,  and  the  exteet 
of  his  absolute  autborityt  excited  tb«  aalignast 
jealousies  of  frivolous  but  greedy  eourCieni.  The 
weak  Honorius  hated  the  great  genend  before 
whom  he  ^femhM  like  a  ehUd,  and  was  eauly 
won  over  to  the  side  of  his  advefsariea.  Stelicbo 
knew  the  vices  of  his  tiose,  but  be  had  iJie  virtues 
of  a  better  age,  and  his  whole  career  in  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  trumpery  charge  on  aecoant  of  which 
his  ruin  was  prepared.  He  was  accused  of  trea- 
sonable intercourse  with  the  €rothe — the  soldien 
of  tbe  empire,  who  had  won  all  his  victMieabaod 
fought  all  the  battles  by  which  tbe  Empire  was 
preserved.  He  was  assassinated;  and  the  re- 
sult proved  that  tbe  one  man,  who  had  been 
murdered  by  the  orders  of  a  faithless  sovereign 
and  a  jealous  court,  had  alone  averted  by  bis  sin- 
gle might  the  destruction  which  so  speedily  bunt 
upon  the  empire. 

Dread  of  tbe  Goths  had  been  among  the  canses 
which  bad  precipitatnd  the  murder  of  Stelicho, 
and  rather  on  this  aecpuat«  than  from  the  alleged 
fear  of  their  avenging  his  death*  the  (aothic  sol- 
dien were  dispersed,  circumvented,  murdered. 
It  was  a  part  of  the  treacherous  policy  which  led 
to  the  condition  in  which  Gdisvinlba  is  first  re- 
vealed to  us;  for  the  Goths  in  Aqoileia  were 
shamefully  massacred  soon  after  the  death  of 
Stelicho«  To  avenge  tbe  assassination  of  Stel- 
icbo and  the  murder  of  his  conn  try  men-— or  more 
probably,  to  carry  into  effect  tbe  long  meditated 
designs,  which  there  was  no  one  capable  of  re- 
sisting, Alaric  marched  his  motley  army,  com-> 
posed  of  Goths,  Huns,  and  Alans,  over  the  Cron- 
tieri  and  passing  by  tbe  gates  of  Ravenna  and 
the  imbecile  Honorius  with  the  mostcmsbhig 
contempt,  he  marched  directly  to  tbe  Imperial 
City,  aud  commenced  the  memorable  siege  ef 
Rome. 

Tbe  Court  of  Honorius,  and  the  Emperor  him* 
self  were,  indeed,  beneath  tbe  notice  of  Alaric, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  motives  which 
prompted  his  incursion.  Ravenna  was  a  point 
of  no  importance  to  any  one  who  was  not  afraid 
to  take  tbe  field ;  its  sole  merit  even  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Romans  was  its  secure  and  conveaieot 
position  asa  City  of  Refuge.  It  couki  have  been 
reduced  only  by  a  long  siege  and  desperate  as- 
saults. It  was  not  easily  accessible  to  hostile  at- 
tack, and  the  sea  was  open  to  it  to  Aimish  pro* 
vision  to  tbe  Court,  the  garrison,  and  thecitixenv. 
Any  attempt  to  reduce  it  must  almost  necessarily 
have  been  accompanied  with  a  blockade  on  the 
sea,  and  for  this  Alaric  was  not  provided.  H0 
knew  tbe  composition  of  its  inbahitants  well 


by  the  well  fought  day  of  Placentia.     By  his  as-  enough  to  know  that  there  would  be  no  peril  ia 
sistance  invasion  was  repelled  from  tbe  frontiers '  consequence  of  leaving  in  bis  rear  the  sensual, 
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coirardly,  impeieDt  nod  laxorious  cmw  wbicb  re- 
velled withio  iM  walls  daring  tbe  hut  ttniggle — 
iloioit  riw  Imt  agoDy  of  die  Wmteni  Empire. 
We  are  skilfolly  iiitrodaced  by  Mr.  ColliiM  to 
that  eorropt  and  ribald  tbrong,  and  from  the  ae- 
earate  pictore  whieh  he  preaeata  iw  ef  tbe  Tiee, 
the  foliy  aad  the  imbeeility  of  Hoooriat  and  bia 
Court,  we  aet  only  astieipate  the  certata  doom 
vbieb  ia  baagiog  epvwr  the  degeaerate  Romaaa* 
bm  wa  reeagaise  ka  jaaliee,  and  feel  that  tbe 
bmwatia  iadeed  ripe  lor  the  aiefcle.    The  frivo^ 
laat  tad  afeaiaate  fieaperor,  who  amaaea  him- 
nif  with  fMdtag  hie  pec  poaltry*  at  a  time  whea 
tbe  Geiha  ate  advaaetng,  the  armiea  withoat  a 
Saaaral,  the  Stale  without  a  ptlet^  the  treaaury 
witheat  meaaa — ia  already  rained  beyoad  re- 
danptioa.    The  eoaraeaeaa,  the  brutality,  the 
iafoiiate  paaaiona  of  bold  eriminala  are  not  aa 
terri6e  aad  repolaiTe  aa  the  nuioB  of  imbecility, 
h«adieaiiadifiereace»  and  eold*blooded  treaehery. 
The  poor  fool,  amaaing  bimaelf  ia  the  mklat  of 
ha  wertMeaa  court  with  iafaaitile  amaaeaMata, 
a/tar  baviag  tmbraed  hie  haada  ia  tbe  blood  of 
hbbaat  beae^aetorf  aad  his  beat  defeadeia,  aad 
dfawQ opoe  the  natiom  which  be  waacalled  to  pro« 
tact,  the  aaeeratioaa  el  mea,  the  euraea  of  HeaTea, 
tad  the  ineaaatible  araaa  ai  aavage  aaaailaata  ia 
aiere  cbilliog  to  the  heart  tbaa  all  the  hatcheries 
of  Nero  or  of  Robeepierre.     We  are  thankful  that 
the  pat^  pttppot  ia  oot  allowed  h>ng  to  cumber 
the  atage;  bat  tbe  change  ia  not  much  to  be  ap- 
plaadad  whea  we  aee  the  circle  of  vieioua  cour- 
tien  by  which  he  ia  aarroonded,  and  whoee  whole 
ataM  are  limited  to  ael&ah  gratifications  and  Mv- 
olaaa  enapleymeais.    The  fate  of  the  nation,  the 
twtaaea  of  the  coantryt  the  lives  of  the  citizens 
>fa  Qtter^  disregarded^  while  stale  ceremonies, 
lad  tbe  aeveliiea  of  the  catatas  and  the  foiidotr 
»e  laagaified  into  all  eagrossiug  Importance. 
Gtaisa,  aad  aense,  virtue  and  courage,  are  alike 
baaished  from  the  coatemptible  circle  that  per- 
forma  its  petty  mumaoeries  around  the  Imperial 
^■a ;  bat  in  their  place  we  have  far-fetched 
^eeiatioost  bald  wit^cisms,  ailly  extrarangan- 
ecs»  asd  all  the  tawdry  finery  of  tbe  intellect, 
vhirh  caanoc  distiagaiah  between  Helicon  and 
Grab  Street;  we  have  the  meat  over-powering 
Matimaatality,  the  most  engrosaing  devotion  to 
all  forma  of  aensual  pleaaure,  aad  coasctoaa  cow* 
vdiea  proad  of  having  aaaumed  the  guise  of  gen- 
ted  aervouaness  and  exquisite  aensibility.     Over 
^  ^*H^  like  the  leades  and  sombre  atmosphere 
oftfaalnferoo,  an  all  pervading  languor,  which 
if  compelled  to  inflate  trtfles  into  things  of  mo- 
Bwotona  iaterest,  for  want  of  healthy  and  legiti- 
mate aodsi  aad  aveages  the  dereliction  from  every 
^'tyby^aadering  even  vicious  pleaaure  fatiguing, 
>iKi  poisoning  tbe  cbaltce  of  aelfiab  indulgence. 
^  soah  a  aecfety  every  principle  of  vitality  ia 


extinct,  neither  heart  nor  seal  remains  to  direct 
ito  action,  the  very  Iwdy  is  impoteat  and  rotten, 
aad  patrefaetioB  has  iaierpenetrated  the  wimie 
caieaas  even  before  the  Mow  of  the  executioner 
baa  been  struck.  Yet  the  Court  of  Hoaoriaa 
only  exhibits  ia  its  highest  iatensity,  thoagh  per* 
baps  in  its  least  disgusting  feraa,  the  eorraptiea 
whieh  was  preying  a  pen  all  classes  ia  the  com* 
manity*  The  seldiera  in  the  field  and  the  pepu* 
lace  in  the  cities  were  net  less  licentious,  less 
frivolous,  leas  vicions,  or  lesa  worthless.  With 
such  a  popuftatieu  Roman  civiiiaatioo  iaef  coame 
at  an  aad. 

At  tbe  court  of  Honoriua  we  are  iatreduced  to 
one  character,  who  is  entitled  on  maay  accouats 
to  a  more  extended  coasideration.  He  is  one  ef 
the  most  prominent  charartera  in  the  drama,  if 
not  exactly  tbe  hero  of  the  play.  He  possesses 
moat  of  tbe  vicea  of  bis  age,  but  they  are  polished 
into  a  more  perfect  and  fascinating  ahape;  and 
he  has  the  merit  of  posaeaaing  aome  virtuea,  how- 
ever diaguiaed  or  miadiracted  they  be,  which  are 
certainly  not  the  characteriatica  of  hia  con  tempo- 
rariea.  His  character  too  is  more  minutely  and 
skilfully  elaborated  than  that  of  any  of  the  rest  of 
the  dramaiii  firaon^t ;  it  is  more  delicately  and 
truthfully  finished;  it  is  more  fresh  and  original; 
and  if  it  is  tbe  character  of  a  consummate  roue^ 
I  he  is  not  entirely  hloMe  like  tbe  whole  of  the  so- 
ciety around  him.  In  him  is  also  exhibited  the 
contrast  between  the  remaina  of  tbe  old  religion 
and  the  new  creed  introduced  by  Chrietianity; 
he  is  in  some  respects  tbe  philosopher,  in  others 
the  infidel  of  hia  times ;  and  on  all  these  various 
accounts  will  reward  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance. By  confining  ourselves  in  great  measure 
to  his  company,  we  will  be  able  to  follow  with- 
out much  divergence  the  windings  of  the  plot; 
and  to  see  tbe  latent  ulcers  and  organization  of 
tbe  old  society,  at  the  same  time  that  we  peep  at 
rhe  secret  springs  of  its  successor.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  we  refer  to  the  Senator 
Vetranio.  who  exhibits  in  himself  tbe  very  model 
of  an  intellectual  voluptuary. 

Vetranio  is  decidedly  tbe  rage  at  tbe  Court  of 
Ravenna;  he  is  the  envy  of  the  men  in  all  things 
which  are  there  considered  enviable,  and  he  is 
the  idol  of  tbe  women  who  yield  themselves  an 
easy  and  happy  conquest  to  bis  charms.  He  is 
popular  with  the  people;  wealthy,  handsome, 
witty,  and,  what  was  rare  in  that  age,  munificent. 
He  is  a  votary  of  tbe  old  religion,  rather  from 
tbe  impulse  of  classic  tastes  than  from  any  sin- 
cerity of  belief.  He  is  an  epicure  for  want  of 
other  occupation ;  a  sensualist  pour  prvsjrer  U  temps, 
and  in  order  to  find  that  excitement  which  is  de- 
nied him  in  more  legitimate  modes.  He  writes 
poetry — such  vers  de  societe  as  were  written 
by  Aasooius  and   his  friends;    he  pretends  to 
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pbilosophy-^no  ardnom  sinninment, — hecniwe  in 
an  age  of  hypocrisy  and  imbeeiHty,  it  is  the  faahion 
to  dbgiiue  trivial  inanitiea  and  the  lack  of  serious 
tbougbt  under  the  name  rather  than  under  the 
gufb  of  philosophy.  When  philosopfay  makes 
its  way  into  boudoirs  and  ball  rooms,  we  may  be 
tolerably  well  assured  that  there  is  not  much  of 
it  any  wbem  else.  And  when  saeb  fltnwy  stuff 
is  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  attainment  of  intel* 
Icctual  eminence,  we  may  know  that  the  hour  of 
doom  is  ready  to  strike.  There  are  many  symp- 
toms in  the  present  condition  of  European  intel- 
lect and  society  which  present  strong  analogies 
to  the  age  and  the  contemporaneous  vices  of  Ve- 
tranio,  and  from  the  contemplation  of  the  latter 
we  may  pass  to  apprehensive  auguries  with  re- 
gard to  the  former  without  any  violent  transition. 
Those  auguries  perhaps  are  better  unuttered  at 
present. 


SONG. 

1  met  thee  ^mid  the  throng — 

But  from  them  all  apart— 

A  child  of  fanrj  and  of  Bong, 

A  crpature  of  the  heart, 

And  'mid  the  lovely,  loveliest  there, 

For  the  unWa  Ugki  is  ever  lair. 

Thy  8oal  in  in  thine  eyes. 

And  I  have  drank  their  beanifl, 

8olt  ae  the  rieh  antumnal  ekies, 

And  beautifal  as  drraois ; 

A  world  of  love  aniilea  in  their  deeps. 

The  brighter  that  iu  glory  sleeps. 

O !  thou  hast  tooched  a  chord, 
Whose  melody  seemed  o'ei^- 

And  stirred  within  my  soul  a  word, 
I  thought  to  breathe  no  more, — 
iify  sun  of  love,  I  deemed  had  set. 
But  twilight  girds  th'  horizon  yet. 

O,  lady !  be  my  star- 
To  make  that  twilight  dim, 
Lovely  as  summer  twilights  arc— 
And  vocal  with  a  hymn; 
Not  the  'rapt  song  of  happier  years. 
But  a  still  music  bom  of  tears. 

O,  lady!  be  my  star — 

And  when  the  storm  comes  by, 

IMl  bless  thee,  shining  from  alar— 

The  angel  of  my  sky : 

Perchance  that  pure  and  lonely  light 

May  lead  me  to  some  Pisgah  height. 

O,  lady !  be  my  star  ;— 

Then  Fancy,  slumbering  long, 

May  glsdly  mount  the  golden  car. 

And  win  the  heaven  of  song, 

And  the  obsrurcBt  poct*8  name, 

If  blessed  by  love — be  linked  to  fame. 

P.  H.  H. 


THE   MANAGER, 

TRANSLATED    FROM   THE    FREl^CH. 

BY  BARNARD  PHILLIPS. 

The  end  nf  tb«  tbeatricnl  campaign  had 
hrcmicbt  the  piwriocinl  actors  to  Paris.  A  whole 
people,  a  Boheoaia  of  eoeoiopolite  eemediaae, 
were  gathered  together  in  thecoaaanoii  ceatre — the 
▼aat  Pariaia  a  bazaar,  w  here  every  year  the  ceaotry 
oMoagar  picfct  aad  chooaoa — lelocie  and  orga- 
niaea  hia  aaaortaMOt^-offiBrioga  to  a  grateful  pub* 
lie.  Id  bad  weather  tbia  market  is  held  in  some 
obscnre  caf6  ia  the  Rue  St.  Hoaor6*  but  wbea 
the  weather  is  ioe,  bayerB  and  aellerB  fuid  ooe 
aaolber  under  the  lindens  of  the  Palais  Royal. 
To  depict  the  bargatning,  thechaliering,  the  hocli- 
steringt  the  riae  and  faU  of  the  market,  woold 
carry  us  too  far  from  our  sabjeet.  We  would  not 
dare  attempt  to  paint  the  cnriona  face  of  comedy 
or  of  tragedy;  to  deacrihe  the  men,  the  women, — 
the  old,  the  yimng,  all  seeking  fortane,  dimimn- 
lating  miflory, — and  wrapping  themselves  a  fft- 
ffagnol  in  the  most  Tolnmioons  foldo  of  vanity. 
Listen  to  tkera  on  the  snbjeei  of  their  leeiNit  suc- 
cesses— ^wbat  braves!  what  laudations!  have 
been  theirs !  They  have  more  laurelathan  hats, 
but  in  the  end  they  are  good  compmiiou — and 
little  do  they  care— only  let  dMm  live  upon  their 
engagement.  This  nomadic  people  chaaga 
garrison  with  the  recklessnem  of  soidiers. 

It  was  a  pleasant  morning,  and  an  April  wnt 
shone  on  the  crowds  of  the  Palais  Royal.  Many 
groopa  were  actors, — a  single  glance  would  sboir 
you  this — something  dramatic  about  a  hat  or  the 
peculiarity  of  a  necktie  woold  betray  it.  The 
season  was  advanced,  and  those  who  stt«yed  be- 
hind, bad  but  small  hopes  of  soccess, — anxiety 
could  be  read  upon  their  countenances.  A  matt 
of  fifty  years,  clad  in  sober  black,  with  newspaper 
in  hand,  passed  by  them,  and  the  comediani 
bowed  low  before  him, — a  bow  of  respect  snd 
hope ;  he  moved  quietly  along — glanced  at  themt 
and  then  reperused  renin  aete,  Wbon  out  of 
sight,  onr  artists  who  had  all  taken  their  mopt 
appropriate  positions,  seeing  them  of  no  availt 
gave  vent  to  their  bad  humor. 

**  How  proud  Baithazard  is — he  did  not  even 
speak  to  me,**  said  one. 

••Perhaps  he  don't  want  any  body,"  said 
another. 

••  Very  strange  though,  for  he  is  the  cleverest 
of  directors." 

••To  keep  clear  of  us  is  no  proof  of  the  manft- 
ger*8  abilities.  A.h !  my  friendsi  to  what  a  state 
is  art  reduced." 

Whilst  the  comedians  cootinaed  their  conver- 
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latjoii,  fi«lth«sanl  met,  wiib  evident  •atitfaetiott, 
1  f  oui^  maul  wiio  ealered  the  garden  by  the  Pm- 
i^e  dtt  Peroo.  They  shook  hands,  and  eat 
down  together  at  one  of  the  tables,  which  are 
placed  ooder  the  trees  of  the  Caf6  de  Foy  on 
tbe  fint  syoiploBi  of  a  laaC 

"  Weil  then,  Florival,  my  dear  feilow,**  said 
the  naasfer,  **doea  nsy  propositioa  suit  you  ? 
■ajr  I  eall  yon  mine  I  The  instant  I  beard  of 
jonr  4|«anel  with  Pieardtn  I  was  delighted,  for 
jou  ircfe  ISO  fMecioas  n  stthject  to  lose  sight  of; 
yoaof  geatiemen  Uke  yonrself  are  bnt  few,  a 
hamfaoins  Cmo, — a  good  person,  and  then  the 
taleDt,thefire-*theao»l^*4heToiee!  Ob!  lex- 
cwe  year  oMKlesty,  asd  will  sfiare  yon  the  rest 
^  the  good  things  I  had  to  say  to  yon.  With  such 
<|ialiiiflf  you  shonld  now  be  starring  in  Paris,  or  at 
le»t  ia  caaM  of  our  first  eidea.  bnt  yon  are  y oong-^ 
ud  aiihough  this  ia  jnat  what  is  wanted  lor  a  first 
ttsor  sad  general  lover,  still  yon  know  basiness 
tttkes  ss  prefer  repctatiens  established  and  eon- 
•eentsd  by  yean.  Your  role  is  filled  almost 
always  by  old  AbsMlons  of  forty-five,  plenti- 
fsUy  wrinkled,  with  grey  hair,  and  rusty  senti- 
iMDtc,  siagiag  with  a  husky  voiee,  bnt  in  a  good 
■cbosL  My  brethren  hold  much  to  this  presen- 
wies  of  naBMS  lo  the  pnblie — ^yon  nro  a  novelty 
•od  btve  nothing  hot  your  talent,  and  that  is  suf- 
ficieot  Now  on  yonr  side  are  you  contented 
with  what  I  ofier  you  ?  Times  are  bard,  the  sea- 
am  is  advanced^  and  many  of  your  comrades 
have  tottght  fortune  beyond  the  seas ;  we  will 
Mt  go  ao  far — we  will  searee  pass  over  our  on- 
gnuelsl  conntry.  Germany  opens  her  arms  for 
■»^a  kiad  narse  is  she  too,  and  the  Rhine  wine 
yon  know  is  not  to  be  detested.  Now  let  roe 
aipUo  to  yon  my  plans.  You  know  I  have 
often  direeted  business  in  Strasbourg;  last  year 
litviag  not  much  to  do,  I  must  needs  go  to  some 
waieriag  place,  and  selected  Baden.  There  were 
tliere,  as  alwaye,  the  first  people  in  Europe. 
Voa  elbowed  yonr  way  through  princes,  and  trod 
■pos  the  toes  of  sovereigns,  and  you  could  not 
walk  five  steps  without  being  face  to  face  with 
•  erowaed  head.  The  crowned  heads,  princes, 
<luketf  mixed  in  the  kindest  way  with  everybody. 
Ebqaette  is  banished  in  Baden ;  io  that  delightful 
P'^^  tbeee  grand  personages,  though  keeping 
their  titles,  give  themselves  the  freedom  and  en- 
J^aeot  of  incognito.  Among  the  amusemeuts 
of  Baden  was  a  theatrot  where  miserable 
•etora  aAicied  their  andiences  once  or  twice  a 
Week.  These  poor  devils  would  not  have  lived, 
l^ot  for  the  support  given  by  the  gambling  table, 
i  ttaed  lo  go  sometimes,  and  amongst  the  few 
who  frequented  the  bouse,  always  found  one 
'0  particttlsr,  a  gentleman  of  distinguished  air 
^  taanoer,  wbo  seemed  to  take  great  plea- 
•are  ia  the  performaoee.    One  evening  he  ad- 


dressed to  me  soaae  question  on  the  piece,  and  of 
eonrse  a  dramatic  conversation  ensued.  He  soon 
found  I  had  a  particular  acqnaintance  with  the 
drama,  and  after  the  play,  he  invited  me  to  take 
some  refreshment  with  him.  I  accepted,  and 
after  having  supped  and  conversed,  we  separatsd 
at  twelve  o'clock.  In  coming  to  my  hotel,  a 
friend  of  mine  met  me,  *  allow  me,'  said  he,  *to 
congratulate  you  on  yonr  new  ncquaintance- 
ship.'  He  meant  "with  the  person  in  whose  com- 
pany I  had  spent  the  evening.  I  learnt  from  him 
that  my  companion  wns  no  less  than  His  Serene 
Highness  the  Prince  Leopold^sovereign  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Noeristheu.  Yes,  Florival,  my 
boy-~I,  Balthasard,  had  the  distinguished  honor 
of  passing  a  whole  evening  with  a  crowned  head. 
Next  day,  as  I  walked  in  the  park,  I  met  his 
Highness,  and  after  having  respectfully  sainted 
him,  I  held  myself  at  a  distance.  The  prince, 
however,  came  up  to  me,  and  proposed  a  prom- 
enade. Before  accepting  this  honor,  delicacy 
dictated  that  I  should  inform  the  prince  of  my 
profession,  which  I  did  in  a  modest  way.  *  Tru- 
ly,* said  his  Highness,  '  1  had  divined  it — ^most 
certainly,  after  your  judicious  conversation,  and 
particularly  some  significant  remarks  which  es- 
caped you — I  had  not  the  least  doubt  but  that 
you  were  a  French  manager.'  The  prince  there- 
upou  took  my  arm,  and  during  an  hour's  walk, 
told  roe  his  desire  to  have  iu  his  capital  a  troupe 
of  French  actors,  who  could  perform  for  him 
operas,  dramas,  ballets,  and  what  not.  He  was 
having  built  a  theatre,  to  be  finished  in  the  winter, 
and  in  fine  offered  me  the  direction  of  it.  Never 
was  a  proposition  more  apropo$»  The  prince  of- 
fered me  the  most  advantageous  terms,  my  ex- 
penses, benefits,  and  so  on.  I  assure  you  I  did 
not  hesitate  an  instant,  and  after  having  inter- 
changed our  word,  the  arrangement  was  com- 
pleted. 

**  According  to  my  promise,  I  must  make  my 
grand  entry  into  Carlestadt,  the  court  residence 
and  capital,  in  the  beginning  of  May.  We  have 
no  time  to  spare.  My  troupe  is  already  nearly 
formed,  but  J  want  still  a  first  tenor  for  the  opera, 
you  can  fill  this  post,  and  I  count  upon  your  ac- 
ceptance." 

'*  What  you  propose,"  said  the  young  tenor, 
*^  would  exactly  suit  me,  but  there  is  an  obstacle, 
une  affaire  du  cevr,  yes,  my  dear  Sir,  I  am  dead 
in  love,  and  every  other  interest  is  effaced  before 
this  sentiment.  My  reason  for  breaking  with  my 
last  manager,  was  his  refusal  to  engage  the  lady 
I  love." 

"  Ah !  is  it  an  actress  then !" 

*'  Yes — but  two  years  on  the  stage,  beautiful — 
charming — adorable! — what  wit!  what  grace! 
whattaleut!  aud  such  a  voice,  a  better  singer 
never  appeared  before  the  public." 
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**  Aad  she  has  oo  engagameDt  ?" 

**NoDe,  the  beautiful  Delia  has  no  engage- 
ment,  from  a  series  of  misfortunes  whieb  would 
be  too  tedious  to  mention.  Where  she  goes,  I 
mast  go,  I  want  the  same  theatre  to  unite  us — 
that  she  may  hear  my  voice  in  the  (irst  part,  that 
•he  may  listen  to  the  tender  verses  of  our  poets, 
the — the  touching  prose  of  our  drlimatists — then 
perhaps  may  I  obtain  a  regard  of  sympathy,  and 
my  fondest  hopes  be  realised  by  the  sacred  tie  of 
marriage." 

**Very  well  indeed,**  said  Ralthazard,  getting 
up,  **tell  me  where  livcii  this  wonder,  that  I  may 
run  after  her?  I  make  a  great  sacrifice,  but  I 
engage  you  both,  and  to-morrow  we  start.*' 

They  were  right  who  said  fialthazard  was  a 
clever  manager.  None  knew  so  well  bow  to 
form  a  company ;  he  had  both  taste  and  address, 
a  certain  art  of  deciding  the  wavering  and  sedu- 
cing the  rebellious.  Suffice  to  say  an  houraf^er 
the  interview  at  the  Palais  Royal,  Balthazard  had 
the  signatures  of  Delia  and  Plorival,  two  excel- 
lent acquisitions,  worthy  of  honoring  his  name 
in  Germany.  The  same  evening  his  troupe  was 
completed,  and  the  next  day  a  substantial  dinner 
at  the  RocheCancale  found  all  the  actors  together. 
The  day  after,  all,  bag  and  baggage,  were  in  the 
diligence  for  Strasbourg. 

Our  troupe  was  thus  composed : 

Baltkazard — manager,  taking  the  noble  Fa- 
thers, the  Dukes,  the  old  Kings,  the  rich  bankers. 

/*iorivaZ— first  tenor,  lover  in  general,  hero, 
gentleman. 

i2ig'o2el— comedian,  bnffo,  the  country  char- 
acters. 

Similor — valet  in  high  comedy. 

Ansflme — second  tenor,  and  generally  nsefnl. 

Ledel — Chef  d'orchestre. 

MadtMoiselU  Delia — soprano,  marriageable 
young  lady,  heroine. 

Mademoinelle    FoUgny — contralto,    second 
characters. 

Mademomlk  Alice,  danseuse,  figurante. 

Mad,  Pastourflle — mother,  duenna,  step-moth- 
er, general  ability. 

Nothing  remarkable  happened,  no  adventure 
worthy  of  being  recollected  on  the  journey.  At 
Strasbourg  thirty-six  hours  rest  was  granted,  and 
Balthazard  profiting  by  the  halt,  wrote  inform- 
ing the  grand  duke  of  his  proximity  and  of  his 
immediate  arrival;  the  troupe  again  took  up 
their  march,  and  soon  c^osseil  the  Rhine  and  en- 
tered the  German  territory.  In  three  days  they 
traversed  twenty  four  diflerent  duchies;  and  at 
length  arrived  at'  the  frontier  of  the  dukedom  of 
Noeristhen,  and  halted  at  a  little  village  called 
Krusthal. 

From  the  frontier  to  the  capital  was  four 
leagues,  but  all  means  of  conveyance  was  want- 


ing. A  single  carriage  snfliced  for  the  postal 
arrangement,  and  its  departure  was  for  the  day 
after,  and  besides  It  htid  accommodatioBsbot  for 
two.  The  place  boasted  no  vehideat  a  delay 
was  absolutely  necessary.  Om*  poor  artists  be- 
gan to  lose  patience,  patience  was  not  their  dom- 
inant virtue — with  two  notable  exceptions.  The 
first  tenor  and  soprano  were  together,  and  could 
they  tire  of  each  other*s  company?  ibr  to  tell  the 
truth,  the  Prima  Donna,  though  acting  with  the 
strictest  decornm,  was  not  altogether  insensible 
to  the  advances  of  Florival.  Baltbasard  was  qo 
less  impatient  than  the  otbars,  but  liable  to  dis- 
couragement. After  having  searched  for  a  con- 
ple  of  honrs  through  the  vtllnge.  he  retnmed  in 
triumph  monnted  on  a  light  ear,  vigorously  pulled 
by  a  Mecktenharg  horse.  Unfortnaately  the  ve- 
hicle was  quite  Mied  by  the  portly  nmoager. 

**  I  must  go  alone,**  said  he,  ^*  as  aoon  as  I  ar- 
rive, I  sbaH  pay  my  addresees  to  the  grand  dnke, 
«mI  y««r  position  wUI  be  known^  and  without  a 
dottbt,  be  will  send  two  or  three  of  his  carriages 
to  bring  you  honorably  into  Oarlostadt*** 

Hisepeech  was  received  with  acclamatioaa. 
The  driver  cracked  his  whip,  and  off  started  the 
horse  in  full  tpot^  The  four  leagaes  were  ac- 
complished in  as  many  hoors,  the  oeoal  speed  of 
the  German  courier.  Evening  was  beginning  to 
replace  the  day,  when  Balthazard  made  his  entry 
into  Carlestadt.  The  streets  were  almost  de- 
serted, the  shops  were  shut,  for  in  this  happy 
country,  bnsiness  retires  to  rest  at  early  bouis. 
Our  manager,  of  course,  could  scarce  judge  of 
the  importance  of  the  city.  Soon  the  carriage 
brought  up  before  a  handsome  hotel. 

**  You  wanted  to  go  to  the  palace  of  our  well 
beloved  prince — here  we  are,**  and  with  this  the 
driver  pulled  up  and  descended.  Balthazard  en- 
tered the  carriage  way,  not  the  least  disquieted 
by  the  sentinel  who  performed  duty  before  the 
august  mansion. 

In  the  vestibule  Balthazard  meta  cbamberlaio, 
who  politely  bowed  to  him,  and  passing  om  be 
arrived  in  the  ante-chamber,  which  was  empty. 
Here  he  had  expected  to  meet  a  crowd  of  gen- 
tlemen, but  not  one  appeared.  He  went  en- 
all  was  still ;  there  was  no  rusding  of  plumes  or 
clanging  of  sabres :  gaining  courage,  he  advan- 
ced farther,  and  here,  in  a  small  room«  lit  by  a 
single  lamp,  he  saw  a  respectable  looking  persoo, 
dad  in  black,  sound  asleep  upon  a  sola.  Bal- 
thazard ventured  a  cough;  the  man  in  black  rose, 
and  looking  at  him  with  an  astcnisbed  air,  asked 
his  business. 

**  I  request  immediate  andiesee  with  his  Se- 
rene- Highness,  the  Grand  Doke,"  said  the  man- 
ager. 

**  There  is  no  entrance  to  the  Prince  at  the 
present  hottr." 
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*' I  «■  expected/' •aid  Balthaz«rd«  with  dig- 
aitj,  ••  be  adjiieaid  hie  eo<it  colUr,  aad  eniooibed 
«lo«e  a  wriakle  io  hk  kid  Klore. 

**OliI  thatiediffiBreiit;  wboehaU  I  aonouDce?'' 

**  The  privileged  director  of  the  coqrt  theatre.*' 

^Wbatdid  jottMy.air?** 

Balthjiaard  repealed  hie  tilie*  giving  this  time 
fell  weight  Co  every  ayUable.  He  was  left  alone 
for  ao  iaeianU  and  poor  BHlibasai^  begao«  fur 
the  int  time*  to  doubt  conceruing  hie  euccoM. 
whea  be  beard  liio  voice  of  the  prince^  who  aaid. 
**  He  aiaj  coino  io.*' 

Baltbasard  enferod.  The  priaeo  wae  aeated 
m  a  rich  fotUtwiU  bofero  •  table  covered  with 
greee  cloth*  oo  which  lay  ia  dire  coiilbeioa  pa- 
pers. booke»  a  portfolio,  a  einohiag  poiiche«  two 
ciadlea.  a  eugar  bowl,  a  eword,  a  plale,  g1ovee«  a 
mecfcehaaai^  aad  a  caeo  of  decautere  of  Bohe- 
wia  cryatal.  Hie  Highnece  wae  dovoied  to  the 
aaiiooai  oecapatieK-^be  wae  quietly  rolling  a 
vohine  of  Meoko  horn  hia  anber-BMNitbod  cherry 
ttick. 

The  privileged  manager  bowed  tbrire,  exactly 
u  be  weald  have  done  in  announcing  eome  nov- 
elty to  an  audience;  theu  keeping  eileore  he 
•wailed  the  ploaenre  of  the  Grand  Duke.  The 
^e  of  Bakhnsard  waa  so  exprofleive,  that  the 
prince  said— 

**  Welt,  there  yon  are ;  certainly,  I  Irecognized 
Tou,and  rememlteran  agreement  made  at  Baden- 
BaHeo;  but,  sir,  yon  arrive  at  a  most  unfortunate 

time." 

**\  beg  your  Highness'  pardon,  for  presenting 
mmlf  atthis  unexpected  hour,*'  said  fialthazard 
with  another  inclination. 

'^Tbe  hour  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,*'  quickly 
leptied  the  Grand  Duke,  "  if  it  were  only  that. 
See— here  is  your  letter;  I  have  just  re-read  it : 
tod  I  regret  that  instead  of  not  addressing  me  a 
month  ago,  you  deferred  it  to  so  late  an  hour.'* 

**  A  thooeaod  pardons — I  was  wrong'* — 

*^  Yes,  more  than  you  thought  for ;  had  you  in- 
fsrmed  me  in  due  time,  I  should  have  spared  you 
Bseb  lime,  trouble,  and  an  useless  voyage" 

*'  Uaelese,"  criod  Balthazard,  with  fear ;  **  has 
lut  Highness  changed  his  plans  ?** 

^No:  I  love  the  theatre,  and  I  should  have 
^eee  delighted  to  have  had  you :  upon  this  sub 
jert  niy  taste  will  never  change,  but  unfortunately 
I  caonet  satisfy  it.  Look  you  here,  sir/* — upon 
tbit  the  prince  got  up,  and  taking  the  manager 
^j  the  arm.  led  him  to  the  window,  **  Last  year 
1  told  yott  my  theatre  was  building.*' 

*"  Yes.  your  Highnese.*' 

^  Well  then, — look  to  the  other  side,  of  the 
graod  square,  in  front  of  my  palace — what  do 
jou  see  ?" 

**I  lee  nothing,  your  Highneasi  hut  Hw  liMuir 


dation  of  a  building  just  rising  from  the  ground." 

**  Exactly — my  theatre." 

**lt  pleaeed  your  Highness  to  inform  me,  that 
this  monument  of  your  princely  taste,  was  to  be 
finished  before  the  end  of  the  winter.** 

*'  I  did  not  know  then,  that  I  should  he  forced  to 
suspend  the  work  fur  want,  sir — want  of  money  to 
pay  the  workmen — for  such  is  my  position  to-day. 
1  have  no  mouey  to  offer  you — much  less  a  thea- 
tre;— it  if*  because  the  means  are  wanting.  The 
state  coffers — the  private  purse  is  empty*  You 
look  at  me  with  consternation — What  are  you 
surprised  at!  Adversity  is  no  respecter  of  p'^r- 
sons — not  even  of  Grand  Dukes,  hut  1  hear  those 
troubles  with  fortitude — with  philosophy;  try  to 
do  the  same.  Allow  me,  M.  the  director  of  the 
court  theatre,"  continued  the  prince,  with  a  smile, 
"  shut  my  window,  help  yourself  to  a  glnsa 
of  kirsch,  and  we  will  drink  to  better  times. 
You  know  I  am  not  proud, — uow  less  than  ever 
— besides  I  owe  you  s«>me  explanations,  since 
unfortunately  you  suffer  from  my  misfortunes. 
I  will  give  them  to  you  frankly.  I  have  never 
kept  great  order  in  my  expenses;  however,  when 
I  met  you,  I  had  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
my  afTnirs  were  in  the  best  of  situations.  The  de- 
ficit 1  discovered  too  late  last  January.  The  year 
was  an  unfortunate  one;  the  bail  had  ruined  the 
crops — the  duties  fell  in  proportion — a  consider- 
able sum  was  owing  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
palace — and  a  rumor  of  inadequacy  of  funds 
came  for  the  first  time  to  my  ears.  For  the  first 
time,  I  ordered  the  most  minute  details  of  my 
financial  returns,  and  found  out  that  from  my 
ascension  to  the  throne.  I  had  been  constantly 
spending  more  than  my  income.  My  first  act 
on  succeeding  my  father,  had  been  to  diminish 
certain  duties  paid  to  my  predecessors ; — my  mis- 
fortunes took  start  from  this;  to  day  I  am  ruined, 
encumbered  with  debts,  and  without  means  to 
repair  my  disasters.  My  cabinet  had  proposed 
away — it  was  to  double  the  taxes;  to  institute 
new  ones— in  a  word,  to  load  down  my  poor  peo- 
ple. Excellent  method!  to  make  the  poor  devils 
pay  for  my  want  of  forethought.  In  other  coun- 
tries it  may  be  the  custom ;  hut  with  me,  I  shiU 
never  have  recourse  to  such  a  measure.  I  want 
justice  above  all  things,  and  like  better  to  remain 
as  I  am,  than  to  cause  suffering  to  my  people.*' 

"Excellent  prince  !**  cried  Balthazard,  touched 
by  sentiments  so  noble  and  so  rare  with  sover- 
eigns. 

''Well,  now,**  said  the  duke,  with  a  smite, 
**are  yon  going  to  take  the  part  of  a  flatterer? 
Take  care,  sir! — the  task  will  be  a  difficult  one, 
as  you  will  find  not  a  soul  to  help  you.  I  can  no 
longer  pay  for  flattery :  my  pnr«e  will  not  allow 
it.  In  coming  to  mo  you  passed  through  empty 
rooms:  you    met    no    grooms,   no   ushers,   no 
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chnmberlains.  These  gentlemeo  have  sent  in  the 
*  notices  to  quit;* — my  civil  and  military  atten- 
dauts  have  left  me,  because  I  could  no  longer 
pay  them.  Here,  sir,  I  am  alone,  but  a  few  pa- 
tient and  trusty  servants  remain  with  the  fortunes 
of  their  master, — and  the  Brst  gentleman  is  at 
present  filled  by  Wilfrid,  my  valet  de  chambre.*' 

In  these  last  quiet  words,  the  sad  accents  of 
the  Grand  Duke  weut  to  the  heart  of  Baltha- 
zard  :  two  tears  stole  down  the  face  of  the  man- 
ager— be  was  not  actor  enough  to  hide  true  emo- 
tion.    The  prince  solaced  him  with  a  smile. 

**  Do  not  grieve  for  me.  Can  you  call  it  a  mis- 
fortune  to  lose  a  crowd  of  lying  faces  ?  On  the 
contrary  I  feel  released  from  a  heavy  ceremony, 
disembarrassed  from  cringing  fools  and  spies 
which  eucumbered  my  person  from  morning  till 
night." 

The  prince  said  this  so  frankly,  that  Baltha- 
zarci  felicitated  the  prince  upon  his  courage. 

*'  Courage,*'  said  the  duke ;  "I  have  more  than 
you  give  me  credit  for — aud  may  not  then  have 
enough  for  the  new  blow  which  menaces  me. 
My  abandonment  would  be  of  little  importance, 
if  it  were  only  owing  to  my  finances, — as  soon  as 
I  got  in  funds,  I  could  have  another  court.  I  could 
buy  back  the  same,  merely  to  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  putting   my   foot  upon  their  necks,  and 
revenging  myself;  but  their  defection  causes  me 
to  dread  a  storm  in    the  political  horizon,    as 
^aid   my  last  diplomatist.     Money  was  not  the 
reason  for  their  desertion ;  they  would  have  wait- 
ed for  better  times :  vanity  would  have  taught 
their  avarice  patience.     They  left  me  because 
they  thought  the  ground  they  stood  upon  was 
shaky — they  are  with  my  enemies.     I  cannot 
dissimulate  the  danger  which  menaces  me.     I 
iim  on  the  worst  of  terms  with  Austria:  Metter- 
nirb  is  not  my  best  friend.     In  Vienna  I  am 
thought  too  liberal — too  popular ;   they  say  I  set 
a  bad  example,  and  the  reproach  is  that  I  govern 
my  people  too  cheaply,  and  that  they  are  not 
galled  enough  by  the  yoke.    These  are  the  rea- 
sons they  have  collected,  to  play  on  me  a  deep 
game.      One  of  my  cousins,  a  general  in  the 
Austrian  service,  covets  ray  Grand  Duchy.     I 
say  grand,  because  it  has  ten  leagues  of  length, 
and  five  of  breadth, — but  as  it  is,  it  suits  me ; 
J   was  horn  to  it, — I   have   the   habit   of   it, — 
and  if  I  lost  it — something  would  be  wanting. 
My  cousin,  who  so  kindly  wishes   to   displace 
mo,  is  determined  to  involve  in  confusion  my 
incontestable  rights;  and  though  I  have  a  good 
cause,  I  may  easily  lose  it — seeing  I  have  not  a 
kreuitzer  to  enlighten  thereby  the  judges.     My 
enemies    are    powerful — I    am    surrounded    by 
treason  which  seeks  profit  from  my  embarrassed 
situation— in  fine,  they  wish  to  drive  me  hence 
to  bankruptey,"  contiuued  the  prince.  *'Id  these 


critical  circumstances,  nothing  would  be  more 
acceptable  than  yourself  and  company,  as  a  dis- 
traction ;  but  as  I  have  neither  theatre  nor  mo- 
ney, it  is  not  in  my  power  to  retain  yon,  my  poor 
director.  I  am  sadly  worried  at  it : — all  I  caa 
do  is  to  allow  you  a  small  iDdomnificalioo,  and 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  your  return  to  France. 
Come  and  see  me  to-morrow  moruiog — we  will 
arrange  the  matter.     Good  evening,  air." 

The  misfortunes  of  the  prince  bad  so  worked 
upon  the  sensibilities  of  Bahhazard,  that  he  had 
entirely  lost  sight  of  his  own  position.  It  was 
only  as  he  left  the  palace,  that  bis  situation  msbed 
upon  him.  How  was  he  to  arrange  affairs  with 
his  company!  Actors  and  actresses,  brought 
300  Inagues  from  Paris  upon  written  engage- 
ments !  What  was  he  to  say  to  them — bow  ex- 
plain his  situation  ?  The  unfortunate  director 
passed  a  resiles^  night.  At  daybreak  he  arose 
and  sought  an  inspiration  from  the  freshness  of 
the  morning. 

*'  Some  good  and  practical  manoeuvre  to  ex- 
tricate me  from  the  difficulty,'*  said  he. 

A  walk  of  two  hours  made  him  acquainted 
with  Carlestadt.  It  was  an  elegant,  coquettish, 
lazy  little  city,  with  wide  streets,  fresh  houses, 
the  windows  of  which  bore  mirrors  which  re- 
flected the  promenadings  of  the  passers  by,  and 
threw  into  the  apartment  the  scenes  of  public 
life,  so  that,  thanks  to  this  animated  daguerreo- 
type, the  indwellers  could  satisfy  their  curiosity 
and  be  in  the  streets  without  leaving  their  houses. 
Carlestadt  appeared  to  pay  but  small  attention  to 
industry  or  commercial  enterprises;  luxury  wa5 
banished,  and  prosperity  was  evident  only  iuthe 
modish  tastes,  and  the  phlegmatic  philosophy  of 
the  citizens. 

A  company  of  actors  could  never  reap  laurels, 
much  less  Napoleons,  in  such  a  country.  *'  Ah !" 
said  Bahhazard,  **  a  second  retreat  of  Moscoiv,** 
as  be  looked  at  his  watch,  aud  turned  withaslo^r 
step  to  the  palace. 

He  entered  as  uninterruptedly  as  yesterday. 
The  faithful  Wilfrid — the  whole  court — received 
him  quietly  and  hastened  to  introduce  him  to  his 
master. 

His  Highness'  countenance  betrayed  trouble. 
He  walked  with  a  quick  step  up  and  down  bis 
apartment;  his  eyes  cast  down,  his  arms  folded, 
aud  crumpling  in  his  handsome  papers,  thecoa- 
tents  of  which  had  evideutly  worried  him  :  for  a 
moment  or  two  he  kept  silence ;  then  steppiog 
towards  Balthazard,he  said  quickly  : 

**  You  will  find  me  less  calm  than  yesterday. 
I  have  just  received  most  disagreeable  news,  aud 
I  struggle  against  its  effect.  As  true  as  I  live, 
this  would  not  weigh  a  feather  upon  me :  I  would 
give  up  with  all  my  heart  my  poor  sovereignty— * 
this  crown  of  thorns,  which  they  dispute  with 
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me — ^tf  mj  Jiooor  would  allow  me  to  abandon 
my  iegitimaia  righta.  Yea,  this  very  momeiit 
wonidl^veupmyGrand  Ducby — my  title — my 
rrowo,  to  live  quietly  in  Paria  aa  a  civilian,  with 
30,000  francs  a  year. 

"1  have  not  the  leaat  doubt  of  it,"  cried  Bal- 
ihaztrd,  whose  wildest  day-dreama  bad  never 
HMD  to  such  a  height. 

This  naive  exclamation  brought  a  smile^it 
took  so  fittle  to  chase  away  the  ennuL,  and  to 
brioj^  btek  the  good  humor  which  buoyed  up  the 
prlnce*s  character. 

"I  ooderstand  you,'*  said  the  duke,  '*  it  ia  not 
1  disagreeable  idea  to  spend  30,000  francs  a  year 
io  ifldepcndence,  and  amid  the  pleasures  of  a  Pa- 
risiao  life ;  it  is  a  more  agreeable  lot  than  to  gov- 
ern all  the  duchiea  of  the  world.  You  are  right, 
tad  I  know  it  by  experience ;  when  I  was  hered- 
itary prince  I  6|)ent  six  months  in  Paria,  free — 
widioiit  a  thought; — memory  tells  me  they  were 
the  happiest  days  of  my  life.** 

"Well,  your  Highness,'*  said  the  manager, 
natorally,  **  in  parting  with  all  you  have  here, 
could  yon  not  realise  that  sum  ?  besides,  your 
eoosio.  whom  you  did  me  the  honor  of  speaking 
of  yesterday,  would  grant  you  the  30,000  a  year, 
if  you  give  op  your  title.  But,  Monaeigneur, 
nay  { speak  frankly  ?" 

**  I  do  not  aak  better. 

**A  quiet  or  modest  life,  doubtless,  would  have 
ft  certain  charm,  aa  you  say,  sir,  but  on  the  other 
band,  tou  hold  essentially  to  your  crown  justly 
Dpoo  reasons  of  honor.  You  may  say  what  you 
^ea>e->exsggerate  the  softness  of  repose  in  a 
moment  of  danger, — but  a  throne,  shaky  as  it 
nay  be,  can  never  be  left  but  with  regret ;  that 
is  my  opinion  founded  npon  the  dramatic  school 
--perhaps  it  ia  the  reminiscence  of  some  part ; 
batfou  find  often  truth  upon  the  atage.  Allow 
Be,  sir,  everything  considered,  to  ask,  do  you 
bold  to  your  throne  ?  You  ought  to — but  par- 
don me,  your  Highness,  my  speech  is  too  bold.'* 

*'  Speak,  I  beg  of  you,  my  dear  manager — I 
iUow  it  and  request  it.     1  ought,  you  aay" — 

**  Your  Highnesa  should,  instead  of  giving  up 
to  discarded,  hackneyed,  common  place  ideas, 
be  io  advance  of  the  threatening  storm  : — why 
iboold  yon  fall  ?  Circnmatances  are  not  so  un- 
farorabte  aa  yoor  Highnesa  is  pleased  to  think ; 
yon  have  neither  ministers  nor  state  counsellors 
to  disturb  your  projects.  Strong  in  your  right, 
*ad  in  the  love  of  your  people,  it  is  impossible 
tbat  we  may  not  find  a  means  of  restoring  you 
to  year  poaitiou.  Can  not  your  Highness  di- 
tine  ?•» 

"*  Yes.  there  ia  one.*' 
'^Tbatia  sufficient." 

**  Yen  mean  a  good  marriage,"  said  the  prince, 
with  a  smile. 


'*  Exactly ;  it  was  what  I  was  thinking  of. 
You  are  single.  Well,  your  Highness,  do  you 
not  see  you  are  saved.  A  good  marriage  !  In 
this  way  all  great  houses  cousolidnte  themselves 
when  threatened  with  a  fall.  Your  Highness  has 
but  to  marry  some  rich  heiress — the  only  daugh* 
ter  of  s  ime  rich  banker.** 

"What  do  you  sny — a  misalliance  /" 

**  Excuse  me,  your  Highness,  but  if  pride"— 

*'  I  have  none  ;  but  what  would  Austria  say  at 
such  a  thing  ?  If  I  should  lower  myself,  it  would 
be  a  new  cause  against  me ;  but,  besides,  the  mil- 
lions of  a  banker  would  not  suffice :  true  I  must 
have  a  rich  wife,  but  I  count  more  upon  a  pow- 
erful family — a  family  who  will  give  me  their 
support.  In  such  an  alliance  is  my  only  hope  of 
safety.  One  of  my  neighbors.  Prince  Maximil* 
lian  of  Hanau,  (high  in  favor  at  Vienna,)  has  a 
sister  to  marry.  The  princess  is  young,  pretty, 
amiable  and  rich,  an  excellent  person,  and  I  bad 
already  entered  into  some  preliminaries  upon  the 
subject,  when  these  cursed  despatches,  just  re- 
ceived, overturned  all  my  plans.  This  is  the 
reason  for  the  depression  of  spirits  in  which  you 
find  me." 

'^  Your  Highness  will  allow  me  to  examine  the 
matter.     I  fear  you  are  too  quickly  discouraged." 

**  Judge  for  yourself.  1  have  a  rival,  the  elec- 
tor of  Biberich ;  bis  electorate  is  smaller  than 
mine,  but  he  is  more  firmly  established  in  hia 
power  thau  I." 

**  Allow  me,  Monseigneur— did  J  not  see  this 
elector  at  Baden  last  year?  Without  flattery — 
he  cannot  he  compared^  with  yourself:  you  are 
but  thirty;  be  must  be  more  thau  forty  :  you  are 
well-made,  have  a  distinguS  air ;  he !  why  he  is 
heavy,  badly  built,  with  flaming  hair — I  notice 
yours  is  auburn." 

**  Bah  !"  said  the  prince. 

**  The  princess  could  not  but  decide  in  your 
favor." 

**Very  good,  but  think  you,  M.  Balthazard, 
the  choice  is  left  to  her  ?  She  belongs  to  her 
august  brother,  who  will  marry  her  without  ask- 
ing her  opinion." 

**That  is  exactly  what  we  must  hinder,"  said 
Balthazard,  so  excited,  that  he  joined  himself 
with  the  prince's  interest. 

'•  How  ?" 

"  In  making  the  lady  love  you.  There  are  so 
many  resources  in  sentiment  and  sympathy.  Do 
we  not  see  it  every  day — marriages  of  convenance 
given  up  to  mutual  afi*ection.** 

'•Yea,  we  do— upon  the  stage." 

••  Which  furnishes  lesctons,"  said  Balthazard, 

quite  warm. 

*•  To  certain  classes,  but  we  princes  have  not 
the  advantage  in  this  sort  of  combat,  where  the 
determination  of  two  hearts*  by  an  ingenioua 
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ptot  and  orchestral  accompanimentB,  breaks  down 
■n  ohetaclea.** 

•*Upon  this  snhjeet,  Monseignenr  will  allow 
me  to  differ ;  the  masters  of  art  I  stady  tell  me 
that  these  things  happen  in  palaces,  as  often  as 
elsewhere — all  the  difference  is  in  the  form; — 
with  you  it  is  more  pompous,  that  is  all:  but  I 
beg  of  you,  why  not  make  the  attempt  ?  If  I 
had  a  counsel  to  give  you,  it  would  be  to  set  out 
to-morrow  and  visit  the  prince  of  Hanau.'* 

**  Perfectly  useless.  To  see  the  Prince  and 
the  Princess  Edgeing,  I  have  no  need  to  put  my- 
aolf  out  of  the  way ;  one  of  these  papers  an- 
nounces their  intended  arrival  at  Cariestadt.  Can 
you  not  understand  my  unfortunate  position? 
They  are  on  the  point  of  arriving.  They  come 
from  Berlin.  They  will  pass  thruugh  my  duchy 
on  their  way  home,  and  ask  hospitality  for  two 
or  three  days  in  Cariestadt :  do  you  not  see  I 
■m  lost  forever?  What  can  they  think  when 
they  see  me  alone,  abandoned — my  palace  de- 
serted ?  Do  you  think  the  sister  would  share  my 
lot  ?  Last  year  they  were  in  Biberich ;  the  elec- 
tor received  them  with  warmth  and  enthusiasm 


**  Impossible :  there  are  bnt  few  ^Mtlemen. 
Ah !  if  a  court  rouM  b«it  he  reinscatH,  I  would 
take  the  last  tradesman  of  Carlestndt.** 

**  I  CM  offer  you  better.*' 

••  What !" 

••JMy  players.** 

**  How — you  want  me  to  eoropose  a  court  widi 
your  actors  ?'* 

'*  Yes,  sir;  and  where  woald  you  find  better ! 
Pniy  remember  that  my  performers  uaderBttnd 
perfectly  their  business,  and  are  at  honae  in  the 
parts  of  lords  and  ladies.  I  answer  for  their 
quick  appreciation,  discretion  and  probity.  The 
instant  your  illustrious  visitors  have  left  you,  they 
will  receive  their  dismission.  Recollect  you  have 
no  choice :  time  presses :  the  danger  is  at  your 
door :  you  dare  not  hesitate." 

'*  Bnt  look  yon : — if  such  a  ncie  be  discovered." 

**  But  a  supposition — a  chimerical  fear:  1  cso 
bnt  say  this — reject  my  propositiun,  and  your 
misfortune  is  certain  '* 

The  Duke  thought  for  an  instant.  Under  ao 
apparent  weakness  of  character,  he  bad  deter- 
mination, and  inclined  much  towards  the  advcn- 


Be  had  at  least  all  the  pleasures  of  an  animated   turous  and  perilous.     He  was  not  ignorant  that 


court  to  offer  them ;  he  had  at  their  service  gen- 
tlemen, chamberlains;  he  could  give  them  fetes, 
balls,  conceru;  and  I — nothing !  Am  I  notsuffi 
cieutly  unhappy — humiliated  ?  Besides,  in  order 
that  no  alTront  may  be  spared  me.  my  rival  wishes 
to  negotiate  his  marriage  here : — yes,  upon  my 
soul,  the  elector  braves  me  to  this  point  He  is 
about  to  send  me  the  Baron  Pepinster,  his  am- 
bassador, with  instructions,  (as  he  says,)  to  con- 
clude a  miserable  commercial  treaty  with  me ; 
but  this  is  but  a  pretext;  the  baron  has  another 
mission — it  is  to  make  terms  with  Hanau:  the 
rencontre  is  well  managed — they  wish  to  ac- 
complish it  quietly  and  secretly ;  and  must  I  be 
obliged  to  see  this  ?  Must  I  bear  this  outrage,  to 
exhibit  to  the  prince  and  his  sister  the  spectacle 
of  my  misery — of  my  degradation.  Heavens! 
to  escape  this  shame  !** 

"  There  may  be  means/*  said  Balthazard,  after 
a  moment's  reflection. 

**  A  means !    Speak !    Whatever  It  is,  f  adopt 
it.** 

'*  A  ridiculous,  yet  hardy  attempt.*' 

**No  matter;  we  are  ready  to  risk  all— every- 
thing.** 

**You   must  dissimulate  your  situation — re- 
people  your  palaee-^have  a  court.*' 

'*  Yes.** 

**  Could  you  induce  the  return  of  your  old 
court.*' 

** Never:  I  told  you  they  had  been  bought 
over  by  my  enemies.** 

**  Are  not  others  to  he  found  amongst  your 
most  distiuguisbed  families  ?** 


fortune  crowned  the  daring,  and  be  had  all  the 
audacity  of  his  desperate  position.  Baltftaxard's 
expedient  was  hailed  with  intrepid  delight  as  a 
last  rc'source  of  despairing  royalty. 

**  i4  mertwtV^,**  cried  rhe  manager,  *^you  will 
have  no  cause  to  repent.  You  see  in  me  a  sam- 
ple of  your  company ;  and  since  the  dividing  of 
honors,  and  change  of  affairs  is  to  commence, 
let  me  beg  your  Highness  to  think  of  your  bum- 
ble servant.  I  feel  myself  already  in  the  spirit 
of  my  part :  for  iustance,  as  a  courtier  1  should 
always  profit  by  the  absence  of  my  rrvals  to  get 
the  best  place.  Your  Highness  will  be  good 
enough  to  name  me  prime  minister." 

^*  Granted,**  said  the  prince  seriously ;  **  year 
excellency  will  please  to  enter  immediately  upoa 
your  office.** 

**  His  excellency  then  will  commence  by  draw- 
ing up  a  small  paper,  and  begging  your  signa- 
ture. But  first  your  Highness  will  answer  me 
two  or  three  questions;  when  one  is  a  stranger 
in  a  country,  and  besides  a  novice  in  diplomacy, 
a  little  instruction  would  not  be  amiss.     If  vou 

m 

should  require  armed  force  could  you  obtain  it  ?** 
**  Yes — without  a  doubt.** 
Your  Highness  has  soldiers  ?*' 
A  regiment.'* 
*»How  many?" 

••  One  hundred  and  twenty,  wicbont  conatiag 
the  music." 

Are  they  obedient — devoted  ?" 
Their  obedience  is  passive — their  devoted- 
nees  without  limit;  officers  and  soMiees  would 
tkill  themselves  for  me." 
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**  ^  aMra  lima  their  4oty.    AiwclMr  questtoo 
—haw  j9m  &mh  •  thug  m  a-ni  priioB  ?** 
^  To  be  Mm.'* 

*^Biit  I  meaB  a  goad,  HiiwtaftiNri  om,  M«a- 
K^nenr;  strong,  well  gunrded,  thick  walbieleee 
^tiags,  and  ferocteue  and  iocorni|>cihle  war- 

**  Mj  castle  of  Raufrang,  built  by^  my  ances- 
tor, Rodolpfa  the  Infleiible,  Is  at  jeur  disposition. 
I  have  never  made  use  of  h;  my  ancestors  kaew, 
b«wev«r,  better  than  I." 

"Tbe  Inflexible!  ahem — an  excellent  name. 
Re,  I  warrant,  never  wanted  for  money  nor  cour- 
tiers. Monseigneur,  allow  your  minister  to  speak 
tbe  (rnth—t  consider  your  HFghness  to  have  been 
iu  the  wrong,  for  not  having  given  lodgers  to  the 
crown  domains.  The  first  act  of  my  authority 
b  coDMcrated  to  a  salutary  measure  of  inearce- 
ratioQ.  The  caatle  of  Raufrang  must  have  ac- 
commodation for  twenty  persons  ?'* 

**  What!  you  want  to  imprison  twenty  people?*' 

**May  be  more;  may  be  less — for  I  do  not 
blow  the  exact  list  of  your  former  court  digni- 
taries. It  is  ouly  tbe  de^rtern  that  I  hope  to  put 
nuder  the  shadow  of  the  walls  of  Raufraug, — 
it  is  indispensable." 

"But  illegal." 

*'What  does  your  Highuess  say?  You  make 
on  of  a  word  not  in  my  vocabulary,  f  take  It 
ifaas— what  is  necessary  is  legal.  Besides,  in  the 
positioa  of  prime  miuister,  I  am  responsible.  We 
eaoiiot  allow  your  courtiers  their  freedom — or 
liow  shall  we  act  our  play  ?  We  would  be  be- 
trayed! The  safety  of  the  State  depends  on 
their  imprisonment; — it  is  nothing  but  justice. 
I  beg  to  know  wh»t  courtier,  during  a  yearns  ser- 
vice, has  not  been  worthy  of  iucarceratiou  ?  Did 
jua  Dot  say  they  were  traitors!  I  beg  of  you  for 
yosr  own  safety — for  the  success  of  our  project 
tending  tu  the  happiness  of  your  people,  give  me 
the  names  of  the  culpable.  Sign  this  order,  and 
iaflict  at  least  a  week's  punishment  upon  them.** 

The  Duke,  overruled,  wrote  the  names  and 
"f^ned  the  paper,  which  was  immediately  taken 
to  the  officers  of  the  regiment,  with  an  order 
Df>oo  receipt  to  conduct  the  prisoners  to  Rau- 
^Dg.  tbrt>e  leagues  from  the  capital. 

''Your  Highness  must  be  impatient  for  his 
court  How  many  carriages  has  your  Highness  V* 

"  I  have  a  berlin,  a  caliche,  a  cabriolet'^ — 

**  And  the  horses"— 

*"  Six  carriage  and  two  saddle  horses.'* 

I  will  take  tbe  herlin,  the  caliche,  and  four 
»*>nss— >I  frill  go  to  Krusthal  and  bring  my 
•ctors,  all  waU  up  in  their  parts.  We  will  ar- 
n^  ta  aight,  mud  will  install  ourselves  in  your 
Hscs,  ffsadf  to  s#rva  ymir  excellency/' 

**Very  wall ;  bat  befoir^,  goi«g«  pray  aoawer 


this  Bote  of  the  Baron  Pepinster,  who  demandf 
an  audience.'* 

'*  Yea,  your  Higbuesa,  I  give  you  my  answer. 
Four  lines — very  oniniaterial — very  dry,— ad- 
journing him  till  to-morrow.  We  most  be  under 
arms  on  his  arrival.  Here  is  the  note ;  but  how 
to  sign  it — ^Baltbaaard  has  scarcely  a  diplomatic 
look"^ 

*'Call  yourself— Count — Count of  Lipan- 

dorf." 

**  *  Lipandorf.'  Thanks,  your  Highness.  May 
I  nobly  wear  my  title,  as  I  assure  you  I  will  re- 
turn it,  with  dress  and  properties,  when  tbe  com- 
edy is  played." 

The  Count  of  Lipandorf  wrote  his  name:  it 
was  taken  to  Pepinster,  and  an  instant  after  Bal- 
tbazard  was  driving  to  Krusthal  in  the  duciU 
equipage. 


The  next  morning  at  early  reception  tbe  Duke 
was  surrounded  by  his  new  court.  He  received 
them  with  perfect  grace.  The  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen had  on  their  best  dresses :  the  Duke  de- 
clared himself  delighted  with  the  latest  Parfs 
fashions.  After  the  firpt  compliments,  the  distri- 
butions took  place,  as  rollows— 

Florival — tenor.  Aide  de  camp  to  His  8.  ft* 
Dukt  Leopold^  Colonel  of  Hussars  and  Count  of 
Riensberg. 

Rigolet — 6rst  comic.  C^m&erfatn  and  Baron 
TieTbach. 

Anselme — general  utility.  CkntUman  in  ordi" 
nary.     Chevalier  de  GriUesnulL 

Ledel—  chef  d'orcbestre.  Maestro  delta  eapelki 
and  chevalier  de  Harpengaz. 

Mademoiselle  Delia — prima  donna.  Countess 
of  Rosenthal.  Interesting  orphan  with  immense 
expectations,  disposable  only  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Grand  Duke,  and  lady  of  honor  to  the  fixture 
Grand  Uuchess. 

MadMIe  Alice — danseuse.  Gay  young  teidois 
of  a  general,  and  Baroness  of  Fizdrig. 

Madame  Pastourelle.  Governess  of  the  ladies 
of  honor,  and  Baroness  Bichozikopfs. 

Each  of  the  new  dignitaries  received  decora- 
tions in  proportion  to  their  rank.  De  Lipandorf, 
first  minister,  wore  two  stars  and  three  grand  or- 
ders. Florival  de  Riensberg  hung  five  crosses 
upon  his  frogged  coat. 

Each  r6le  was  distributed  and  learnt.  A  read- 
ing and  rehearsal  took  place  with  decided  eflTeci. 
Tbe  Grand  Duke  thought  it  worth  while  to  ar- 
range some  corps  de  theatre,  and  to  give  certain 
indicatious  relative  to  the  ceremonies :  as  Prince 
Maximilian  and  his  lister  were  to  arrive  that 
evening,  not  a  moment  was  to  he  lost.  As  a 
grand    rehearsal,  and  to  try  the  force  of  the 
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company,  it  was  agreed  to  give  audience  to  ilie 
Baron  Pepinater. 

The  baron  hadreqaested  permiMiofl  to  present 
bis  wife,  together  with  bis  letters  of  credence ; 
the  favor  was  granted,  mod  the  throne  room  was 
prepared  for  the  first  act  of  the  comedy. 

At  the  sight  of  the  aognst  Baron,  the  new 
courtiers  scarcely  kept  their  countenances.  The 
baron  was  fifty,  immeasurably  tall  and  remarka- 
bly thin,  tremendously  powdered — wearing  silk 
stockini^s  stretched  on  slim  legs ;  a  long  queue 
bungdown  his  back  :  his  face  resembled  that  of 
a  bird  of  prey :  he  had  two  little  eyes,  a  hooked 
nose,  and  retreating  chin.  Jt  was  difficult  to 
look  at  him  without  laughing.  A  profusion  of 
decorations  shone  upon  him :  his  chest  being  too 
narrow  to  bear  them  ail,  they  were  bung  in  two 
perpendicular  lines  from  his  throat  to  his  sword- 
belc  He  balanced  himself  along  with  an  unhap- 
pily adjusted  sword  and  cocked  hat.  Madame 
la  Baronne,  by  way  of  revenge,  was  a  pretty 
little  woman  of  twenty-five;  of  a  beautiful  figure, 
with  a  graceful  tournure;  she  had  a  quick  eye/a 
nose  slightly  retrousS,  and  a  smile  enamelled  with 
pearls.  Her  toilet  alone  was  extravagant:  the 
little  woman  had  put  on  her  best;  she  was  cov- 
ered with  diamonds  and  rubies,  but  for  all  she 
could  do,  her  tallest  plume  but  touched  the  shoul- 
der of  her  superb  lord.  On  their  grand  entry, 
taking  each  other's  hands — proud,  haughty,  and 
marching  with  measured  step,  the  effect  was  lu- 
dicrous. A  serious  glance  of  Baltbazard,  (seated 
on  the  right  of  the  Grand  Duke,}  checked  the 
laugh.  The  comedians  recollected  they  were 
courtiers,  and  acted  accordingly.  Perfect  in  bis 
part  of  prime  minister — taking  matters  at  once 
most  seriously,  Baltbazard  opened  his  batteries. 
His  natural  penetration  showed  him  at  once  the 
bole  in  the  cuirass — the  weak  point  of  the  Baron 
— be  imagined  that  the  diplomat,  old  and  ugly, 
ron^t  be  jealous  of  his  wife.  He  was  not  de- 
ceived :  Pepinster  was  as  jealous  as  a  tiger  cat ; 
but  lately  married,  the  thin  diplomat  had  not 
dared  leave  bis  better  half  at  home :  not  wishing 
to  lose  sight  of  her,  counting  upon  his  own  vigi- 
lance, he  had  brought  her  to  Carlestadt,  thinking 
that  his  presence  must  prevent  all  danger. 

After  having  interchanged  with  the  Baron 
some  words  in  the  most  profound  serio-political 
manner,  Baltbazard  sought  the  aide  de  camp, 
Florival,  and  taking  him  to  the  window,  he  re- 
ceived secret  instructions  how  to  act.  The  bril- 
liant first  tenor,  after  having  given  an  extra  curl 
to  his  perfumed  locks,  and  adjusted  his  splendid 
uniform  of  Hussar,  approached  the  Baroness. 
The  ambassadress  replied  most  graciously  to  his 
salutation,  and  received  him  with  marked  dis- 
tinction (she  had  remarked  the  elegant  form  and 
captivatiuj^  deportment  of  onr  handsome  tenor} 


and  was  soon  delighted  with  bis  wU  and  gallan- 
try. Florival  bad  a  briliiaot  imagittatioo,  and  be- 
sides possessed  a  fluent  gift  of  seducing  wordi 
and  santimeotal  phrases,  borrowed  from  bis  re- 
pertory half  from  memory — half  from  inspira- 
tion— and  he  was  always  listened  to  with  plea- 
sure. The  conversation  took  place  in  French, 
from  the  following  circumstance:  **It  is  my 
habit,*' said  the  Grand  Duke  to  the  ambassador. 
*'  French  is  only  spoken  in  this  palace,  it  is  a  law 
I  have  had  some  difficulty  to  iutrodnce,  and  to 
tell  the  truth,  1  had  to  impose  heavy  penalties  for 
each  German  word  pronounced  in  my  presence ; 
as  you  may  perceive,  my  court  speak  it  per- 
fectly— and  I  doubt  wherever  your  excellency  can 
discover  an  error ;  my  first  minister.  Count  de 
Lipandorf,  alone  has  dispensation,  1  allow  bitn 
sometimes  to  forget  himself,  and  speak  his  mother 
tongue."  Baltbazard  bad  been  for  years  direc- 
tor of  a  theatre  in  Strasburg,  and  spoke  German 
like  a  Frankfort  Brewer.  Baron  Pepinster  wai 
plunged  in  the  deepest  uneasiness,  whilst  his  wife 
spoke  in  low  tones  with  the  handsome  aide  de 
camp;  the  prime  minister  held  the  Baron  by  the 
button  hole,  and  heavily  unrolled  his  system  con- 
ecrning  the  treaty  of  commerce,  the  unfortunate 
Pepinster  blundered  in  a  most  un  ministerial  man- 
ner, his  countenance  showed  the  greatest  solici- 
tude, a  convulsive  movement  shook  his  slender 
legs,  he  made  vain  efforts  to  escape  his  torture, 
but  the  cruel  Baltbazard  held  him  fast. 

Wilfrid,  transformed  into  first  gentleman  in 
waiting,  announced  dinner.  The  ambassador 
and  his  wife  were  invited  guests:  all  entered  the 
spacious  banquettiug  room.  The  aide  decamp, 
was  placed  next  the  Baroness,  and  the  Baron  bad 
the  seat  of  honor  between  the  Grand  Duke  and 
his  minister  at  the  other  end  of  the  table.  His 
misery  knew  no  bounds,  for  Florival  kept  up  the 
tender  conversation,  which  seemed  to  delight  bis 
companion.  The  ambassador,  generally  a  great 
eater,  almost  fasted. 

There  was  another  person,  however,  whom 
the  conduct  of  Florival  displeased.  Mademoi' 
sells  Delia,  the  Countess,  looked  angrily  from 
her  pretty  eyes.  After  dinner  Baltbazard,  who 
allowed  nothing  to  escape  him,  said  to  her,  "  Do 
you  not  see  that  he  is  hut  playing  his  part?  Would 
you  be  jealous  were  Florival  to  make  stage  love 
to  one  o(  your  comrades  ?  it  is  just  the  same,  the 
performance  once  ended,  he  will  be  at  your  feet 
again.'* 

The  Countess  of  Rosenthal  was.  however,  hut 
half  convinced, — she  feared  he  liked  too  well  bis 
new  part. 

A  courier  announced  that  the 'angust  travellere 
were  within  a  post  of  Carlestadt.  The  Grand 
Duke  hastened  to  meet  them,  followed  by  bis 
aid  de  camp,  the  Count  de  Riensberg,  and  some 
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of&een.  It  was  nigbt  when  tbe  Prince  M«ii- 
mtliao  of  H«iiau,  and  bis  sister  arrived,  they 
were  tisbered  iuio  tbe  grand  en  try » and  retired  for 
tbe  Digbt  to  their  apartments. 

»*  Well,  sir/*  saiti  tbe  Grand  Duke,  *'  tbe  play 
has  commenced,  and  Heaven  belp  ua!*' 

''Ceafidence,sir,"  replied  Baltbaaard,  **I  have 
leen  the  Prince  Maximilian,  and  from  bis  coun- 
KD^nce  it  was  easy  for  me  to  discern  that  every 
thing  will  go  on  swimmingly;  as  to  Pepiuster, 
Fiorival  has  made  bim  too  jealous  to  attend  to 
ht«  master*8  affairs.  A  pleasant  nigbt  to  you, 
jour  Highness.*' 

Next  moniiog  the  royal  guests  bad  a  morning 
lerenade — tbe  military  band  led  by  tbe  Chevalier 
llarpeagas. 

The  day  waa  beautiful,  and  the  Grand  Duke 
proposed  a  promenade  in  tbe  environs  of  Carle- 
•tadt;  he  waadeeirous  to  show  biagneets  bis  finest 
coQDtrj  seats.  It  ivas  indeed  a  beautiful  country, 
foil  of  those  picturesque  points  of  view,  which 
are  lo  often  copied  upon  tbe  German  canvass. 
The  pleasure  party  was  accordingly  arranged, 
tbe  ladies  to  be  in  carriages,  the  gentlemen  on 
horseback.  Tbe  rendezvous  was  tbe  old  castle 
of  Radersvell,  a  relic  of  the  middle  ages.  ,As 
loon  as  the  brilliant  caravan  bad  arrived  in  sight 
of  the  castle,  tbe  Princess  £dgeing  begged  to 
proceed  on  foot.  Every  lady  alighted,  tbe  Grand 
Duke  offered  bia  arm  to  tbe  Princess,  tbe  Prince 
fitted  his  to  tbe  Countess  Rosenthal,  and  at 
tiign  of  Baltbasard^s,  Madame  laBaronne  de 
PastooreUe  de  Bicbozikopfs  laid  violent  hands  on 
tbe  Baron  Pepinster,  whilst  bis  smiling  lady  ac- 
cepted Florivsd  as  cavalier.  All  was  for  tbe  best. 
The  joang  people  moved  on  with  a  gay  and 
rapid  step,  tbe  unfortunate  Baron  did  his  best  to 
move  op  with  his  long  legs  near  bis  little  wife, 
but  the  pordy  Baroness,  weighed  heavily  upon  tbe 
poor  ambassador's  arm, — out  of  respect  for  tbe 
Craod  Mar^cbal  the  Baron  dare  not  complain. 

in  tbe  ruins  of  the  castle,  tbe  company  found 
a  table  covered  with  luxuries,  an  agreeable  snr- 
priie  of  the  prime  minister's. 

Tbe  day  was  passed  in  roaming  through  tbe 
woods.  Tbe  princess  was  in  tbe  gayest  of 
moods,. the  ladies  were  most  charming,  and  tbe 
Prinee  Naximilian  complimented  tbe  Duke  upon 
havtog  such  a  pleasing  court.  Tbe  Baroness 
Pepinster,  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm,  regardless 
of  tbe  dark  looks  of  ber  husband,  declared  that 
Biberich  was  stupid,  horribly  dull  when  compared 
with  Noeristhcn, — of  course  she  could  not  have 
Mid  aaything  more  adverse  to  tbe  interest  of  ber 
bosbaod:  Tbe  Princess  Edgeing  bad  a  fashion- 
able prediliction  for  everything  French, — it  was 
a  rage  with  her.  She  spoke  French  like  a  Pari- 
Ma,  and  she  also  complimented  tbe  Duke  upon 
the  choice  of  bis  co«n,  and  his  law  concerning 


tbe  court  language, — however,  tbe  Prineeas 
tbonght  it  remarkable  to  find  such  proficiency« 
and  tried  to  make  them  commit  a  misuike  in  a 
word,  but  without  soccese. 

Upon  tbe  return  to  tbe  palace,  tbe  prince  and 
court  adjoorned  to  tbe  private  apartments.  A 
spirited  convenation  took  place,  wbieb  might 
have  terminated  tbe  evening,  but  the  obevalier 
Harpeagas  was  at  the  piano,  and  MademoiaeUa 
Delia  sang  a  grand  air  from  tbe  newest  opera. 
It  was  a  veritable  triumph.  Tbe  Prince  Maxi- 
milian bad  been  markedly  attentive  to  Delia  du- 
ring tbe  morning — the  grace,  the  wit  of  the  actresa 
had  begun  to  work  an  effect  upon  bim,  wbieb 
ber  music  finished.  Passionately  devoted  to  mu-' 
sic  be  was  enchanted.  Her  song  finished,  the 
ulents  of  Fk>rival  were  spoken  of,  and  opo»  a 
request  of  tbe  Baroness  Pepinster,  be  sang  a  duo 
with  Delia,  with  still  greater  success — a  third  waa 
begged  for,  the  grand  chamberlain  kindly  made 
tbe  third  to  a  comic  trio— the  comic  of  tbe  Bari- 
tone and  Baron  of  Kocbenberg  was  applauded 
to  tbe  skies.  Our  artistes  were  at  home,  their 
triumph  was  complete.  Notwithstanding  bis  re- 
serve, the  Prince  of  Uanau  deigned  to  show  his 
emotion,  and  even  tbe  ambassador  was  obliged 
to  affirm  that  with  such  a  voice,  the  count  Florivai 
would  rank  high  in  tbe  world.  You  may  imagine 
that  bis  part  was  only  objective. 

Next  day  the  Grand  Duke  proposed  a  bunt, 
Fiorival  surpassed  all  others,  (it  was  said  in  Pa>- 
ris  that  be  commenced  as  an  Sieve  of  Franconi*). 
In  the  evening  they  bad  a  dance.  The  question 
was  raised  of  having  a  large  party,  but  tbe 
guests  were  so  delighted  with  their  new  court 
friends  that  they  begged  permission  to  join  tbe 
family  circle. 

^*  We  are  four,"  said  the  Princess,  pointing  to 
the  ladies,  "  amply  sufficient  for  a  quadrille,  I 
hope  tbe  gentlemen  will  not  be  found  wanting." 
Tbe  quadrille  was  immediately  formed,  tbe 
Grand  Duke,  the  baritone,  the  aide  de  camp^- 
the  general  utility,  formed  vis  k  vis. 

**1  regret,"  said  the  Grand  Duke,  *Uhat  my 
court  is  so  curtailed,  within  tbe  last  three  days,  I 
have  reduced  it  a  half." 

**  And  why  ?"  asked  the  prince  of  Hanau. 

** Imagine  your  Highness,  that  a  dozen  or  so 
of  my  courtiers  had  a  regular  plot  organized 
against  me,  instigated  by  my  cousin  of  Vien'ua. 
The  instant  I  discovered  it,  I  put  them  uuder 
arrest,  they  are  now  in  our  good  castle  of  Rau- 

frang." 

^'Excellent!  well  done!  what  energy — what 
vigor— just  what  I  like.  To  think  of  their  saying 
(excuse  me)  that  you  bad  a  weak  character,  bow 
you  have  been  calumniated."    The  Grand  Duke 
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cast  a  look  fall  of  tbaoka  to  bU  rainitter,  Bal- 
.tbasard,  wbot  as  higb  dignitarj,  was  as  perfectly 
at  bis  eaae  in  bia  new  situation,  as  if  be  bad  beea 
brougbt  np  to  it,  aud  even  began  to  tbiak  tbat 
fbe  govemiseot  of  a  Grand  Ducby  was  €bild*8 
plaj  in  comparison  witb  tbe  management  of 
m  cnmpany.  On  tbe  alert  for  tbe  interests  of 
iris  master,  be  man<B«vred  te  bring  about  the 
viarrtage  of  the  Grand  Duke ;  notwithstaodiug  aH 
Ms  finesse,  tbe  Baron  Pepinster  emplcj^ed  every 
instant  of  repose  bin  wife  allowed  him,  to  cob* 
•nnmaee  the  marriage  for  tbe  Elector  of  Bibe* 
ridi.  To  tell  the  truth  Biberich  was  dead  in  love 
"With  Edgeittg,  and  ibe  aUiance  mot  witb  tbe  favor 
of  Prince  Maximilian.  Thus  the  Baron  could 
trinmph  simply  by  the  Princess  will,  and  unless 
the  manager  conld  bring  hie  machinery  to  work, 
and  that  most  quickly,  the  affair  must  turn  against 
4iim.  It  waa  nbaoiutely  aeeemary  to  destroy  tbe 
credit  of  tbe  ambassador  or  to  drive  him  off  the 
£eld.  Baltbaaard  was  at  his  task,  learning  Flori- 
Val  bia  part«  when  tbe  Prince  Maximilian  met 
him  and  begged  a  moment*s  conversation. 
I  am  at  your  Highness*  commands.*' 
I  shall  go  straight  to  the  point,  M.  Leeomte 
die  Lipandorf.  I  am  tbe  widower  of  a  Princeas 
of  Hesse  D'Armstadt,  whom  I  married  to  satisfy 
political  exigencies.  I  have  three  sons  by  this 
marriage.  To-day  I  wbh  to  canaecrate  a  new 
nntoti,  without  sacrificing  myself  to  reasoaa  of 
atate.     I  meditate  a  marriage  of  inclination." 

**Khia  Highness  would  honor  me  by  asking 
my  peer  opfnion*  1  should  say  be  was  perfectly 
in  the  right.  After  having  aacrificed  himself  for 
the  happiness  of  bis  people,  a  prince  ought  at 
least  be  at  liberty  to  think  of  his  own." 

*^  Is  it  not  so  ?  Now  sir,  you  shall  know  my 
<dieice.  I  leva  Mademoiselle  Delia  de  Rosen - 
thal.'» 

••Mademoiselle  Delia!" 

•*  Yes  sir,  the  countess  DeUa-^aiid  let  me  add, 
I  know  everything.*' 

••  What  do  you  know  ?" 

'•  1  know  who  she  is." 

••Abl" 

**  It  is  a  great  secret.*' 

•*  And  bow  on  earth  did  your  Highness  pene- 
trate it?" 

••  Easily— tbe  Grand  Duke." 

'*  I  could  never  have  believed  it." 

•*He  alone,  upon  my  bonor*-and  my  dear 
minister,  I  am  delighted  at  having  addiessed  my- 
self to  him." 

*'  How !" 

**Thi8  morning  on  asking  the  Grand  Duke  to 
what  noble  family  the  lady  belonged,  tbe  prince 
Leopold  hardly  hid  his  embarrassment.  The 
position  of  Mademoiselle  Delia  gave  me  cause 
for  reflection — she  is  young,  beautiful,  but  at  tbe 


^ame  time  isolated,  apparently  without  a  protect 
tor — it  appeared  suspicious.  I  shuddered  jit  tlw 
idea  of  an  intriguante,  then  to  deatroy  all  Mupi* 
cion  the  Grand  Duke  told  meall.^ 

**  And  ader  such  a  revelation  what  does  jsor 
highness  propose." 

*'  It  does  not  change  my  prospects  in  tbe  leait. 
I  hope  to  marry  her.** 

''  Marry  her !     Your  Highness  jests." 

**  Count  of  Lipaudurf,  1  never  joke.  What  ii 
it  tbat  is  so  strange  in  my  determination  1  Th« 
father  of  tbe  present  Duke  waa  particularly 
wild — be  contracted  during  his  life  a  number  of 
left-banded  marriages, — what  do  I  care  about 
tbe  illegitimacy  of  her  birth, — she  has  noble 
blood — is  of  a  princely  race,  and  that  is  suffi- 
cient." 

"  Yes,"  said  Balthazard,  who  bad  dispersed  hif 
fears  and  composed  his  countenance,  with  ibe 
talent  of  a  consummate  actor  and  statesman* 
'*!  understand  year  Highness  perfectly.  Vour 
Highness  has  a  peculiar  faculty  of  convincing  all 
who  bear  him." 

"  As  fortune  will  have  it,**  continued  the  Prince, 
"  the  mother  is  uttknowtt,  and  upon  that  side*  not 
a  trace  of  family.** 

**  As  your  Highness  is  pleased  to  remark,  a 
moat  lucky  circumstance,  without  douht  tbe 
Grand  Duke  is  informed  of  our  august  wh*het.'* 

^*  No,  as  yet  not  a  word— not  even  the  lady. 
To  you  alone,  my  dear  sir,  I  confide  a  reqoe»t, 
which  I  hope  can  have  your  immediate  attentiou. 
You  have  the  day  to  arrange  it.  I  shall  write  a 
few  lines  to  Mademoiselle  Delia,  I  want  to  hear 
from  her  aloue ;  if  I  am  accepted,  I  will  beg  her 
to  meet  me  to  night  at  the  little  pavilion  in  tbe 
tbe  park.  You  see  1  behave  in  this  mat- 
ter exactly  in  the  true  lover  style — a  rendes- 
vouSf  a  mysterious  meeting.  I  beg  of  you  to 
leave  me  now,  and  arrange  my  busiuess.  I  am 
anxioua  tbat  a  double  link  be  made  between  our 
families.  You  may  tell  the  Grand  Duke  tbat 
upon  this  condition  alone,  be  shall  bavetlte  Prin- 
cess Edging.  Let  him  break  witb  me  and  tea 
minutes  after  I  am  for  Biberich.  My  fortune  and 
your  master's  are  in  your  bands.     Good  day, 


II 


An  instant  after  tbe  Grand  Duke  and  Baltha* 
zard  held  statecouncil;  upon  motion  of  tbe  mana- 
ger Delia  was  sent  fur  and  admitted.  What  was  to 
be  done  ?  What  part  was  to  be  played  I  Hauan 
was  obstinate.  To  acknowledge  tbe  deceit  was 
to  make  him  an  enemy  for  life,  on  the  other  band 
to  let  bim  fall  into  bis  error — to  espouse  Delia — 
that  was  a  delicate  affair — and  if  discovered 
would  bring  tbe  whole  Aulic  council  about  tbe 
ears  of  tbe  Grand  Duke* 

**  What  advice  does  my  prime  minister  give 
me  ?*'  asked  the  Grand  Duke. 
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'*A  retreat — ^indtant  flight.  Delia  mast  go  iii- 
fiiaotlj — we  will  find  an  explauation/* 

"Yes,  and  to-night  Maximilian  signs  his  con- 
tract with  Pepinster.  IM  j  opinion  is  that  we  are 
too  far  advanced  to  retreat ;  should  the  Prince 
discover  some  day  the  trulht  he  will  he  the  first 
to  hide  it,  besides  Mademoiselle — you  are  an  or- 
phan—have  neither  parents  nor  family — I  adopt 
yon — I  recognise  you  as  my  sister." 

'*Ah !  Monseigneur — what  goodness  !'*  exclaim- 
ed the  can ta trice. 

"You  accept.  Mademoiselle,  are  you  decided 
to  aetze  fortune,  and  to  brave  the  consequences?" 

"  Yes,  your  grace.*'  AH  women  will  under- 
staod  the  resolution  of  Mademoiselle  Delia; 
nhosc  head  is  not  dazzled  by  a  crown!  the 
heart  is  often  silent  before  such  unexpected  acci- 
dents,-«-besidee  reasoned  she,  is  not  Florival  in* 
constant — heaven  knows  what  those  tender  scenes 
with  the  Baroness  have  led  to  ?  The  Prince 
Maximilian  was  neither  young  nor  handsome, 
bat  he  offered  a  throuo.  Comedians  apart,  how 
many  great  ladies  would  you  have  found  under 
similar  circumstances  to  spurn  ambition,  and  re- 
ply by  a  refusal  ? 

Balihazard  manoeuvred  with  all  his  influence 
igainst  the  project  upheld  by  the  Grand  Duke — 
Delia  accepted  the  rendezvous. 

"I  accept,"  said  she,  with  resolution,  **  what  a 
dream !  a  sovereign  !  a  princess  of  Hanau !" 

"  And  I  thcu,**  said  the  prince  ^'witl  most  cer- 
tainly marry  the  princess  this  very  evening,  the 
poor  Karoo  must  go  back  to  Biberich — what  a 
retreat !" 

"You  may  well  say  a  retreat,  your  Highness, 
ilmW  be  a  most  shamefnl  one — worse  than  you 
imagine — he  will  return  discomfited,  confused, 
with  the  loss  of  one  half  his  forces,  for  Florival 
intends  to  run  away  with  his  wife  to-night." 

"  What !"  said  Delia,  with  a  tragic  start,  **have 
nnttcrs  gone  theu  to  such  a  pitch  ?" 

**Hut  I  can  never  allow  such  a  scandal,"  said 
ib«  Duke. 

Delia  awaited  the  rendezvous.  Strangely 
iuuved — half  dreaming,  she  walked  slowly 
tbrough  the  wooded  avenues  of  the  park,  when 
Florival  stood  before  her.  They  were  both  trou- 
bled, they  felt  that  they  had  played  too  deep,  the 
battun  of  the  comedy  foil  bad  dropped,  and  each 
expected  a  sharp  wound.  Spite  of  her  ideas  of 
grandeur,  Delia  felt  her  heart  beat  quickly,  and 
nxs'za  with  a  forced  smile,  that  she  addressed  the 
tenor,  with  a  sentence  full  of  reproaches  and  sar- 
casm. 
"I  wish  you  success,  M.  Taide  de  camp." 
"The  same  to  you," replied  Florival,  "doubt- 
less her  ladyship  will  leave  instantly  for  her  prin- 
cipality of  Hanau  ?" 


"Yes,  certainly — we  have  decided — instantly." 

"  Your  Highness  has  determined." 

".Without  a  doubt,  sir,  the  wife  should  follow 
the  husband,  a  princess  should  reign  in  her  states." 

"A  Princess!  A  Wife!  What  doea  your 
ladyship  mean,  ^till  you  allow  yourself  to  be  car- 
ried away  by  such  extravagant  promises  ?" 

Every  doubt  of  Florivars  was  effaced  b«for# 
the  serious  explanations  of  Delia.  Of  couiim 
there  followed  a  touching  scene,  In  which  the 
young  tenor,  for  an  instant  bewildered,  felt  hi« 
love  return,  and  found  expressions  so  tender,  tikit 
his  words  went  straight  to  the  heart  of  Delia* 
All  young  hearts  have  these  todden  and  power- 
ful feelings,  which  drive  away  even  ambitioiia . 
dreams. 

"  Would  you  have  a  proof  of  my  love,  Delia  ?" 
said  the  tenor,  "look— down  that  walk  .cornea 
Pepinster,  I  shall  bring  him  to  the  pavilion — 
there  is  a  closet  in  it,— -yon  must  conceal  your- 
self— let  what  I  say  to  him  decide." 

He  proffered  bis  hand,  Delia  took  it,  they  en- 
tered the  pavilion,  Delia  was  closetted,  and  with 
a  beating  heart  overheard  the  following : 

"Your  pleasure,  sir," said  the  Baron. 

"An  affair  of  the  deepest  interest." 

"  I  listen,  sir,  but  I  beg;  be  brief,  I  have  an  im- 
portant engagement." 

"I  also,"  said  Florival. 

"I  must  call  on  the  Count  Batthazard,  in  re- 
spect to  his  project  of  commerce,  his  ideas  are  so 
preposterous  .wo  cannot  accept." 

"And  I  must  hasten  to  the  rendezvous,  this 
letter  requests.  Cast  your  eye  upon  it,  I  believe 
the  handwriting  is  yoorwife*8?" 

"What — ^this  letter — yes — the  handwriting  of 
my  wife — heavens  and  earth — ^fire  and  furiea  burn 
the  woman !" 

"  Yes,  Baron,  your  lady  has  been  good  enough 
to  write  me ;  we  intend  to  leave  together  this 
night,  the  Baroness  awaits  me  in  a  post  carriage — 
these  words,  do  you  see,  are  traced  by  her  hand — 
a  very  pretty  hand,  by  the  way,"  added  Florival 
with  perfect  French  impudence. 

"  And  you  dare  reveal  to  me  this  disgraceful 
proceeding?" 

"  You  are  less  generous  to  me,  than  I  deserve, 
sir.  We  have  taken  every  measure,  and  I  shall 
carry  off  the  Baroness,  your  present  wife,  with 
honor  before  the  worid.  Perhaps  yon  are  not 
aware  that  in  your  marriage  contract,  the  dower 
of  your  wife  rests  in  her  own  hands,  besides  there 
are  some  quite  fortunate  errors  in  the  contract, 
which  we  have  taken  the  trouble  to  examine, 
which  will  be  enough  to  break  it,  we  have  ample 
means  for  a  divorce,  and  I  shall  marry  her  (Delia 
trembled).  Pray  be  good  enough  to  make  pre- 
parations to  make  over  the  dower — a  million  of 
florinfl,  1  believe?" 
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The  Baron  was  frightened  out  of  his  wite,  be 
sank  in  hie  fauteuil— he  had  no  strength  to  hear 
more." 

**  After  all,  your  excellency,  there  may  be  a 
means  of  arranging  this  little  affair.  I  do  not 
hold  myself  at  such  a  very  high  pric«  as  thai  I 
might  not  espouse  the  lady  in  qaestion  in  second 
marriage.*' 

•*  Ahl"  said  the  Baron,  *'yoli  give  me  life." 

"  Yes — but  let  me  inform  you  I  do  not  give  up 
my  part  without  certain  conditions.** 

'*Name  them.*' 

'*  In  the  first  place — ^you  sign  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce, just  as  the  ConntBalthasard  has  arranged 
it." 

»•  Consented  to,  and  now** — 

*'It  is  not  all— you  will  be  good  enough  to  take 
this  precious  letter,*'  and  here  the  tenor  pressed 
it  respectfully  to  his  lips,  *^  and  meet  your  amia- 
ble lady,  you  may  leave  in  the  same  post  car- 
riage— a  most  comfortable  one  by  the  way,  with 
fast  and  sure  horses,  but  iu  order  that  the  affair 
may  be  perfectly  diplomatic,  (pray  see  what  con- 
sideration I  have  for  your  rank  and  position, 
your  excellency,)  you  must  write  a  note  to  his 
Highness  Prince  Maximilian  to  the  effect  that 
you  cannot  accept  bis  propositions — in  fact  you 
renounce  in  the  name  of  your  master — the  mar- 
riage*'— 

**  But»  sir,  think  of  my  instructions." 

**  Very  well,  sir,  act  according  to  instructions, 
be  a  good  ambassador,  and  give  up  your  wife, 
her  million  of  florins, — and  be  miserable.  Ah, 
what  a  treasure  you  are  about  to  lose,  a  beautiful 
woman,  a  handsome  fortune,  one  of  those  for- 
tunes that  never  happen  but  once,  but  I  bid  you 
adieu.  I  see  we  cannot  arrange  matters — I  may 
not  keep  the  Baroness  waiting  any  longer  (Delia 
trembled,  as  did  the  Baron  and  Florival.) 

The  Baron  thought  for  an  instant,  had  some 
ideas  of  drawing,  .for  effectt  1m*  slender  court 
sw«rd,  and  making  a  lunge  at  Florival,  but  the 
aide  de  camp  wore  a  regimental  Prussian  sabre ; 
besides^  only  that  morning  the  Baron  had  looked 
on  with  amazement  at  the  tierce  and  carte  of  the 
tenort  and  had  been  lost  in  admiration  at  the  pis- 
tol shooting  of  the  Count  of  Riensberg — there 
was  no  chance  for  him  in  a  rencontre — with  an 
effort,  he  cried  **  Give  me  the  pen — the  paper — 
dictate — 1  shall  lose  my  place.*' 

Florival  dictated,  the  note  was  signed,  and  the 
letters  were  interchanged. 

**  I  request  only  this,  jour  excellency — that 
yoB  will  behave  like  a  gentleman  towards  your 
lady — spare  all  reproaches.  Recollect  that  your 
marriage  contract  is  not  over  safe — sbe  may 
break  with  another  less  generous  than  the  Count 
of' Riensberg — amateurs  are  not  wanting. 


»» 


know  that  she  does  with  me  what  she  pleaeei ! 
doubtless  it  will  be  me  who  must  ask  pardon." 

Pepinster  left;  Delia  issued  from  her  bidtnjE 
place,  and  taking  Florival  by  the  baud  said  *- 1 
am  satisfied.'* 

*'  But  the  poor  Baroness  will  not  say  the  same, 
though  she  deserved  the  lesson.  Upon  such  an 
acquaintance  too*' — 

•*  Husb--here  comes  my  prince — the  closet, 
sir — and  listen/' 

'*  Charming  countess,**  said  the  prince,  '*  I  am 
come—that  is  to  say— :you  have  got  my  note— 
we  mean  to  say— decide  my  fate."  Evidently 
the  love  making  of  the  prince  was  a  difficult 
thing. 

"  What  is  the  purport  of  your  exceIleoc}'» 
speech,**  said  Delia,  with  the  most  perfect  stags 
assurance. 

"You  ask  me— did  you  not — have  you  not— 
what  I  mean  to  say  is— have  you  received  uo 
communication  from  the  Duke?** 

•»  No,  my  Lord.'* 

"Nor  from  the  Prime  Minister!" 

"No,  my  Lord," 

"  Is  it — how— it  can't  be  possible  I'* 

•«  Your  Highness!" 

«*  Charming  countess,  have  you  not  received  a 
note  from  me" — 

"  Yes,  your  Highness.  At  the  moment  of  re- 
ceiving your  letter,  in  which  yon  deign  to  honor 
me  with  such  sentiments,  I  was  on  the  tustautof 
begging  a  favor** — 

«'  Can  I  be  so  fortunate— so  happy  as  to— dia- 
pose  of  me,  I  am  at  your  feet." 

"Thanks*  iMonseigneur.  You  have  already 
shown  such  kindness,  that  I  feel  encouraged  to 
beg  you  to  make  the  Grand  Duke,  ray  brother,  a 
revelation  that  I  could  not  make  myself.  It  con- 
cerns a— a  secret  marriage  that  I  have  contracted 
with  the  Count  Riensberg  during  this  last  month.'* 

"Heavens!"  cried  Maximilian,  sinking  into 
the  same  fauteuil,  with  the  same  attitude  as  Pe- 
pinster. 

"It  is  well,  miss— very  well,"  and  be  left  the 
pavilion.  A  messenger  brought  him  the  Pepia- 
ster  letter,  and  this  was  the  topping  point  to  bi* 
rage,  but  somehow  or  other  as  his  anger  cooled 
down,  he  came  to  some  sound  reflections,— -it 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  Grand  Duke  that  the 
Countess  Rosenthal  did  not  mount  his  throoe, 
there  was  an  invincible  obstacle ;  the  precipitate 
departure  of  the  ambassador  of  Bibericb  was  as 
insolence  to  be  quickly  avenged,  besides  the  Grand 
Duke  was  a  prince  full  of  good  will  and  energyt 
had  the  best  ministry  imaginable.  The  princei* 
Edgeing  was  already  in  love  with  the  Grand  Duke, 
and  could  imagine  no  royal  life  more  agreeable 
than  surrounded  by  sncb  courtiers — all  these  ret- 


"My  word  of  honor,  I  promiae.    Do  you  notlaons  determioed  the  prince,  and  that  very  night 
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the  marrisge  eootrnet  %f  as  eonsunMnatedRetweeA 
Noeri^tbcD  and  Hanau.  Three  dnj9tiftervfnr^9 
the  celebinHon  of  the  marringe  tooft  ptace. 

The  play  was  playe^l. 

The  actors  had  ivell  pcrformeil  their  pnrts,  it 
had  been  done  with  etprif^  ami  besides  disiute- 
resiedaefis.  Thej  bid  an  adlen  to  the  Grand 
Dnke,  leaTiog  him  a  grand  alliance — a  beautiful 
aod  rich  trife — a  powerful  brother-in-law — aud 
itsr*  and  not  least,  a  commercial  treaty  certain  of 
filling  tbe  state  coSen. 

Their  departure  was  explained  to  the  Grand 
Duchess  by  mtseious,  embassies,  and  disgraces. 
Then  the  gates  of  Raufrang  were  opened,  and 
the  old  conrtiera  dazzled  by  the  new  state  of  af- 
tw9y  woke  from  a  dream,  begged  amnesty,  and 
retook  their  stations. 

Tbe  new  fortune  of  the  Grand  Duke  was  en- 
tirely  owing  to  Bahhazard,  and  with  a  sigh  he 
let  go  the  reins  of  government,  and  resumed  his 
more  difficult  task. 

Here  ends  our  comedy.  What  became  of 
Kalthazard  may  interest  our  readers.  Twelve 
tnooths  afterwards,  in  the  height  of  a  successful 
theatrical  management,  our  manager  gave  up 
basinets,  took  to  reading  political  economy,  wrote 
inieles  against  Metteruich,  and  lived  in  fact,  like 
a  matt  who  had  at  the  least,  an  income  of  30,000 
fraoes.  He  sported  a  foreign  order  in  his  but- 
ton-hole, and  when  last  heard  of,  had  every 
efaaoce  of  being  returned  deputy  to  the  present 
repthlic. 

Florival  of  counBe  married  Delia,  continued  an 
actor,  became  a  great  tenor,  went  to  Russia  and 
made  a  handsome  fortune,  but  he  .and  bis  wife 
gave  themselves  such  airs  of  dignity  as  to  fasten 
upon  them  tbe  sonBriqnet  of  count  and  countess. 


SONNET. 


BT  Mas.  X.  B.  EVANS. 


N'ov  (rom  tbe  azure  portals  of  the  East 

Bootes  the  fiiir  Mooo  to  charm  the  gloom  of  night-* 
C«eie»  like  a  bride  fortb  from  tbe  marriage-feast 

To  make  all  glances  like  her  own  look  bright, 
lauded  silTer,  ttrewn  beacaih  her  feet, 

The  air  grows  lumiooua,  and  ever>'  etar 
Veili  Us  bright  brow,  as  np  the  radiant  street 

i^se  she  goeth  to  her  coach  afar. 
1>  the  btua  North  a  single  snowy  car 

Silent  hath  paosed— its  winged  steeds  held  back, 
Whib  Angel  Beings  glad  beholders  are. 

Bat  hish  and  bigh«r  yet  the  shining  traek 
To  the  bright  seaith  leads— and  down  the  West 
Her  narrj  way  she  wends,  night's  radiant  Queen  confest! 


Eulogy  on  Benjamin  Watkins  Lelgh.« 

DELIVSaCD    BEFOAS    TBS    ViaeiNIA    BISTOEICAL 

80CIBTT. 

BY  WIIXIAM  H.  MACFARKAND,  ESQ. 

Mr,  Preudtnt^ 

and  gentlemen  of  the  HtBtorical  Society  : 

I  conld  not  be  so  indifferent  to  yonr  good 
opinion  as  to  decline  yoor  request  to  sketch 
the  character  of  one  whom  we  all  lament,  now 
he  is  no  more,  as  he  was,  when  in  life,  the  object 
of  our  esteem  and  affection.  Yet  for  this  office, 
so  full  of  interest,  and  capable  of  subserving  the 
purest  ends,  I  am  sensible  of  no  other  claim 
than  a  profound  and  unfaltering  admiration  of  his 
many  virtues.  It  is  right  to  cherish  the  memory 
of  noble  men ;  and  it  is  only  as  we  desire  to  re- 
call them,  and  to  meditate  on  their  bright  exam- 
ples, we  can  be  sure,  in  our  own  persons,  of  the 
sympathies  and  hopes  which  belong  to  noble  na- 
tures. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  delineate  faithfully 
one  so  eminently  gifted,  and  who  exerted  as 
large  an  influence,  as  tbe  honored  subject  of  this 
hasty  sketch.  Tbe  best  eulogy  of  an  useful  cit- 
izen, is  a  true,  faithful,  accurate  description  of 
him;  and  it  is  such  a  description  only  which  Is  of 
any  value.  What  we  desire  to  know  respects 
the  individual,  and  refers  to  those  separate  and 
peculiar  traits  and  endowments  which  elicited 
the  praise,  confidence  and  esteem  he  attracted 
and  retained.  We  desire  to  be  admitted  to  a 
nearer  view  of  the  particular  man,  and  to  learn 
how  it  was,  and  by  what  deeds  or  virtues,  he 
became  segregated  and  distinguished.  It  is  re- 
semblance we  look  for  in  a  picture ;  and  it  is  re- 
semblance alone,  which  can  satisfy  a  pare  taste, 
or  present  worthily  a  noble  subject. 

Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh  attracted  observa- 
tion, at  tbe  first,  by  hisgraceftil  personal  appear- 
ance* Apart  from  those  silent  indications  of 
high  spirit  and  intelligence,  seen  and  felt,  as  soon 
as  he  was  seen,  and  which  never  fail  to  invest 
any  form  with  power  to  attract,  he  would  have 
gained  upon  strangers  by  his  fine  and  striking 
presence.  It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  perceive 
the  impression  made  by  his  superiority  overmost 
other  men  in  that  respect.  I  have  known  him 
to  be  gazed  upon,  followed,  admired,  fbr  the- 
grace  and  attraction  of  hb  person.    Bnt  if  with-' 


*  We  deem  it  proper  to  say  that  tbe  publication  of  the 
Eulogy  is  made  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  a  Com- 
mittee  of  the  Historical  Society.— {£d.  Mint, 
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out  that  higher  beauty,  which  the  spirit  reflects 
upon  the  form,  Mr.  Leigh  waa  a  handsome  mnn, 
it  was  the  soul  beaming  through  his  expressive 
liuearaeuts— the  harmony  of  the  outer  with  the 
inner  man — which  invested  him  with  a  rare  and 
imposing  charm.  In  a  peculiar  degree,  was  his 
countenance  an  index  of  his  feelings,  sentiments 
and  thoughts.  It  not  merely  expressed  what  he 
felt,  but  represented  with  such  truth  and  dis* 
tinctness,  as  well  bis  intentions  as  his  passions, 
that  it  seemed  he  was  incapable  of  practising 
concealment  if  he  would.  His  features  were 
delicate,  and  well  nigh  effeminate; — yet  there 
was  such  an  impress  of  frankness  and  sincer- 
.  ity,  and  of  energy  and  decision,  ^hat  he  was 
on  the  instant  recognized  as  alike  bland  and  re- 
aolved. 

Some  lineaments  of  the  roan  might  have  been 
discovered  in  the  child.  Interested  as  his  family 
might  be^  and  were,  by  the  prepossessing  boy.  it 
was  not  for  his  good  looks  alone,  nor  mainly, 
that  bright  hopes  w*ere  cherished  of  the  distinc- 
tion which  awaited  him.  Sincere  and  earnest, 
quick  and  resolute,  there  were  visible  even  then 
the  frankness,  intrepidity,  aUd  directness  for 
which  be  was  afterwards  conspicuous.  His 
father  dying  when  he  was  a  child,  his  mother^s 
nurture,  bestowed  with  the  care  and  vigilance  to 
which  a  mother  only  is  equal,  found  its  rich  re- 
ward in  the  progress  of  her  son.  It  was  a  proof 
at  once  of  bis  goodness  and  her  superiority,  that 
Mr.  Leigh  often  acknowledged,  with  grateful  af- 
fection, his  obligations  to  bis  mother.  It  was 
indeed  one  of  the  most  touching  evidences  of 
his  iDgenuousand  grateful  nature,  that  he  delight- 
ed to  revert  to  those  who  bad  shared  in  the  train- 
ing of  his  youth ; — and  among  them,  was  his 
early  and  excellent  preceptor,  in  whose  school 
he  passed  several  years,  the  Rev.  Needier  Robin- 
son, whom  he  mentioned  always  with  regard  and 
veneration. 

At  College  he  held  the  position  which  might 
have  been  expected  from  his  power  of  applica- 
tion and  quickness  of  apprehension.  The  pride 
of  doing  well  whatever  be  attempted  was  as 
characteristic  of  him  at  William  and  Mary  as  at 
the  bar  or  in  the  Senate.  This  ancient  seat  of 
learning,  in  common  with  the  classical  city  of 
which  jt  was  the  ornament,  was  replete  with  as- 
sociatioDB  fitted  to  inspire  a  lofty  ambition.  It 
was  there*  as  witnesses  survived  to  relate,  the 
royal  government  had  figured  in  the  imposing 
ceremony  and  display  which  rank  and  wealth 
could  command,  and  there  that  free  government 
bad  been  proclaimed,  and  brave  hearts  marshalled 
to  its  defence,  in  tones  as  eloquent  as  can  flow 
from  mortal  lips.  It  was  a  place  and  time  to  in- 
fpire  heroic  sentiments  and  aspirations;  and 
young  Leigh*s  was  the  mind  and  spirit  to  kindle 


and  expand  with  the  inspiration.  His  life  was 
a  practical  illustrnllon  of  his  conformity  to  tlie 
pure  staudai-ds  of  the  honest  age  of  the  republir. 
Disdaining  to  profess  doctrines  fashioned  to  the 
varying  hour,  his  opinions  were  formed,  and  his 
course  resolved  upon,  regardless  of  approbation, 
save  as  it  did  justice  to  the  pursuit  of  noble  ends 
by  noble  means.  The  venerable  college,  entitled 
by  hereditary  right  to  transmit  a  true  beruisoi, 
was  justly  proud  of  the  massive  character  of  bcr 
favonrite  son. 

It  was  there  a  friendship  had  its  beginning, 
which  interrupted  neverby  professional  jealousy, 
incessant  and  elaborate  as  were  theCoUtsioos  to 
which  the  parties  were  summoned,  waacfvco  more 
nn reserved  and  cordial  at  the  close  of  life  thnn  at 
the  outset.  Greatly  as  they  were  respectetl  and 
admired  by  the  public,  «ach,  one  for  the  other, 
cherished  feelings  not  only  of  kindness  hut  affec- 
tion. It  aflbrdcd  no  pleasure  to  know  that  opin- 
ion was  divided  between  them,  for  earh  did  not 
hesitate  to  admit  against  himself  diflerrucef. 
which  caprice  or  prejudice  would  net  have 
sanctioned.  Leigh,  Chapman  Johnson,  Henry  St. 
George  Tucker  and  Robert  Stanard,  connected 
in  youth  were  scarcely  separated  by  death,  for  in 
quick  succession  did  they  sink  into  the  tomb,  the 
victims  of  wasting  and  inexorable  application. 
They  stood  confessedly  at  the  head  of  the  pro- 
fession. Tbe  immediate  successors  of  the  ilUw- 
trious  Marshall  and  Wickham,  it  was  high  praise 
to  know  that  the  profession  lost  none  of  its  dig- 
nity and  influence  in  their  keeping. 

The  attachment  between  Mr.  Leigh  and  Mr. 
Johnson  is  worthy  of  a  more  particular  notice- 
It  was  an  instance  of  their  magnimity  and  good- 
ness, rare  and  aflccting.  Contrasted  iu  some 
respects,  differing  occasionally  in  their  views  of 
leading  questions,  tenacious  of  their  opinions,  of 
strong  will  and  competitors  from  the  force 
of  circumstances,  they  were  never  insensi- 
ble of  the  sympathy  whieh  united  them  iu 
affectionate  intimacy.  The  explanation  of  a 
friendship,  which  we  cannot  contemplate  with- 
out admiration  of  their  frank  and  generous  na- 
tures, is  to  be  found  in  tbe  knowledge  which  each 
had  of  the  true,  simple,  earnest  character  of  tbe 
other.  Of  high  principle  both,  the  spiriiual  in 
them  was  incontaminable,  by  the  expedient  and 
politic.  With  just  and  manly  views  of  their 
own  powers,  and  equal  to  the  occasion  how  great 
soever  the  effort  it  required,  each  would  aacrit>e  to 
the  other  a  superiority  which  each  might  have 
claimed  forliefseir:'  Cherishing  the  highest  opin- 
ion of  John8on*8  powers  of  analysis  and  induc- 
tion, when  speaking  of  him  familiarly,  Mr.  Leigh 
would  say,  his  ** sledge-hammer  waa  resistless;*' 
whilst  of  Leigh,  with  a  humility  which  must  have 
been  witnessed  to^be  appreciated,  Mr.  Johnson 
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woofd  declare,  that  it  i'eqtiired  his  grace  nnd  the 
charm  of  bU  elocution  to  gain  and  gratify  atten- 
tion. Ineomparahle  men,  none  but  yourselves 
were  oojttst  to  your  varied  and  great  powers. 

''Tboafch  deep,  yet  clear;  though  gentle,  yet  not  dttU; 
S&nmf  wiclicnit  rage ;  without  o'erflowti^  full." 

The  gtylo  of  Mr.  Leigh  diflfered  at  an  after  pe- 
riod from  what  it  was  in  the  early  years  of  his 
forensic  practice.     Then  it  was  ornate,  copious 
aud  etnpassioued.     There  are  those  who  survive 
to  describe  the  eflects  of  his  rich  and  vehement 
dcehmatioB  in  the  District  Court  of  Petersburg, 
where  be  cumoienced  his  career.    One  of  his  ear- 
liest cases,  if  not  that  in  which  he  made  his  debut. 
Has  of  a  nature  strongly  to  excite  him,  and  to  call 
forth  bursts  of  indignant  and  pathetic  eloquence, 
«f  irbich  be  could  be  aucuiinent  master.     It  was 
the  ToloDtcer  defence  of  a  boy  prosecuted  for 
killing  his  stop-father  in  the  act  of  beating  his 
mother.    The  effort  inspired  enthusiastic  admi- 
ration, and  placed  him  at  once  in  the  front  rank 
of  a  bar,  distinguished  by  great  ability.     We  are 
reminded  of  Thomas  Erskine,  England's  greatest 
advocate,  emerging  to  rank  and  fame  by  a  single 
efort  of  intrepid  invective.     When  ho  removed 
to  this  city,  and  entered  regularly  upon  the  prac- 
tice in  the  appellate  court,  his  style  had  assumed 
%more  severe,  compact,  and  siihple  form.     The 
change  proceeded  ftTom  his  exnct  and  critical 
taste.    He  assented  to  S  wift*s  definition  of  stvie, 
"proper  word^  in  proper  places,"  and  was  wont 
to  admire  its  beautiful  exempHiicationin  the  his- 
t<»7  of  the  last  four  years   of  Queen  Anne. 
NW,  he  aimed  at  clearness,  simplicity  and  force. 
Tho  old  habit  would,  however,  sometimes  break 
oat  and  when  led  into  that  fields  be  never  failed 
of  applause  for  his  affluent  and  varied  profusion. 
It  was  easier  for  him  to  gain  applause  than  to 
satisfy  himself.   His  taste  rejected  whatsoever  sa- 
▼onred  of  display,  and  decided  for  plainness  and 
brevity.    It  might  have  been  that  he  would  have 
gratified  more  the  general  ear  by  allowing  him- 
self a  greater  freedom.     Tet  within   the  limits 
wbteh  be  prescribed  to  himself,  there  was  lati- 
tude enongh  for  tbe  best  efforts  of  an  orator,  as 
bit  owD  brilliant  example  demonstrated.     Such 
^u  his  depth  and  elevation,  nnd  so  largely  did 
his  feelings  enter  into  his  speeches,  that  his  terse, 
sententious,  epigrammatic  style,  glowed  with  an 
anior  which  elaborate  ornament  would  have  ob- 
scQred.    Refine  he  did  not,  nor  deal  in  subtle 
<l'>»tinctions.     Everything  about  him  denoted  a 
powerful  intellect,  eminently  practical.     Confi- 
Q'og  himself  to  common  sense  views,  which,  after 
*U*  involve  the  solution  of  every  question,  he 
pcfseated  them  with  a  perspicuity  and  force  of 
Mod  which   impressed  bis  hearers  with  the 
highest  opinion  of  bis  dignity  and  ability. 


Learned  ho  was,  and  admirably  trained,  for 
discipline  and  learning  were  essential  to  such  an 
order  of  elocution — learned  in  the  law  as  a  sci- 
ence, and  bnilt  up  and  grounded  in  its  principles. 
And  beside  nnd  beyond  this,  he  had  explored  the 
fields  of  literature,  and  returned  laden  with  its 
treasures  ever  raady  for  use.  He  went  deep  into 
the  nature  and  essence  of  things,  impelled  by  a 
love  of  truth  which  refused  to  be  satisfied  with 
semblances  and  forms.  Knowledge  for  him  pos- 
sessed a  value  iu  itself,  and  was  for  itself  coveted* 
unaffected  by  any  concern  for  the  advantage  it 
might  reflect.  From  his  well  stored  mind  every 
thing  came  forth  finished,  rounded  and  suited  to 
its  place. 

His  position  at  the  bar  was  one  of  influence  as 
well  ns  of  distinction.  His  brethren  delighted  to 
put  him  forward  as  a  leader  they  were  proud  to 
acknowledge;  and  tbe  bench  to  welcome  him 
as  one  who  was  sure  to  edify,  when  he  failed  to 
convince.  His  frank  and  manly  bearing — high- 
toned  and  scrnpntuus  propriety,  could  not  fail  to 
produce  their  own  resemblance  in  those  permit- 
ted daily  to  contemplate  and  admice  him.  It 
was  a  furtnnate  consequence  of  his  connection, 
as  advocate,  with  the  adjudications  of  the  appel- 
late Court,  that  be  exercised  an  Important  agen- 
cy in  settling  our  system  of  jurisprudence.  The 
bar  is  scarcely  less  influential  than  tho  bench  in 
ascertaining  and  determining  the  law ;  and  for 
this,  the  loftiest  distinction  of  the  profession,  Mr. 
Lei<;h  was  happily  constituted  by  the  exactness 
of  his  knowledge,  his  contempt  for  sophistry,  nnd 
his  reverence  for  just  nnd  stable  principles. 

As  lawyer  and  advocate,  he  filled  the  measure  of 
his  fame — aye,  more — occupied  exclusively  with 
his  profession,  averse  to  public  station,  contemn- 
ing influence  gained  by  interested  attentions,  and 
scorning  the  arts  by  which  popularity  is  usually 
sought  and  acquired,  he  was  yet,  unconsciously 
to  himself,  singled  out,  by  common  consent,  as 
worthy  the  highest  honors  of  the  State.  It  was 
a  high  tribute  to  receive,  and  not  less  honorable 
in  the  State  to  pay. 

The  mission  to  Kentucky,  though  not  the  first 
of  his  appointments,  was  a  flattering  instance  of 
the  Staters  regard.  Previously  he  had  been  as- 
sociated with  other  distinguished  jurists  in  the 
revision  of  the  Code,  and  had  gained  npon  pub- 
lic consideration  by  his  large  share  in  the  labori- 
ous work.  The  objects  of  the  mission  were  of 
deep  interest  to  tho  State,  and  it  was  not  lest 
due  to  her  fame  than  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
questions  at  issue,  that  Virginia  should  be  repre- 
sented by  the  most  eminent  of  her  sons.  Ken- 
tucky had  set  the  example  of  such  state  inter- 
communication, and  invested  it  with  all  the  im- 
posing circumstance  which  the  loftiest  character 
could  impart.     Clay,  accompanied  by  Bibb,  Bad 
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beea  sent  hither,  aod  here  in  this  hall  was  beard 
that  magic  eloquence,  which,  in  the  national  Se- 
nate, happily  for  the  nation,  haa  so  often  con- 
trolled and  determined  public  meaaures.  The 
State  had  every  motive  which  could  influence  a 
magnanimous  people,  to  be  represented  before 
the  legislature  of  Kentucky  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  her  fame.  The  choice  fell  upon  Mr.  Leigh. 
His  speech  in  execution  of  his  mission  remains,  a 
fine  specimen  of  a  chaste  and  nervous  style,  and 
of  perspicuous  and  logical  compactness. 

Though  not  next  in  the  order  of  his  public  ser- 
vices, his  mission  to  South  Carolina  may  here 
claim  our  notice.  The  occasion  was  one  of  in- 
tense national  excitement  hud  anxiety.  Caro- 
lina, inflamed  under  a  sense  of  supposed  wrongs, 
proceeding  from  the  general  government,  was 
about  to  expose  the  union  to  a  fearful  hazard. 
The  crisis  was  of  momentous,  awful  concern; 
Virginia  so  regarded  it,  and  so  did  Leigh,  content 
ever  to  leave  public  concerns  to  those  who  aspi- 
red to  them,  when  no  impendii^g  calamity  was 
discerned.  His  brave  heart  looked  on  with  dis- 
may and  distress.  The  sensibilities  of  our  legis- 
lature, in  common  with  the  whole  country,  were 
painfully  excited.  The  authority  of  the  Union 
was  about  to  be  defied,  and  Heaven  only  knew 
what  might  be  the  issue  of  the  direful  conflict. 
The  integrity  of  the  sacred  Union  itself  was 
threatened,  and  as  in  such  case  it  must  ever  be, 
until  we  be  mad  enough  to  defile  the  memory  of 
our  fathers,  and  throw  away  a  jewel  richer  than 
earth*s  treasury,  a  cord  was  struck  which  beat 
responsive  in  every  patriot  breast.  It  was  an 
occasion  for  State  interposition  in  its  most  ma- 
jestic form.  And  who  so  worthy  as  Leigh  to 
represent  the  State  in  a  mission  to  avert  the 
threatened  catastrophe.  It  was  a  theatre  to 
bring  out  high  qualities  which  found  no  place  in 
his  retired  and  laborious  walks.  One  of  his  ear- 
liest admirers  and  a  constant  friend,  whose  bril- 
liant career  has  attested  his  own  great  ability, 
as  it  has  advanced  the  fame  of  his  couutr), 
(Major  General  Scott,)  gracefully  ascribes  to 
Mr.  Leigh  his  own  taste  for  milit<iry  subjects, 
and  pronounces  that  he  would  have  made  a 
peerless  soldier.  His  coolness,  chivalry  and 
intrepidity,  and  his  generous  appreciation  of 
those  noble  qualities  in  others,  fitted  him  to  pre- 
vail with  chivalrous  men,  intent  upon  a  venture 
in  which  success,  had  success  been  possilde, 
would  have  been  the  roost  fatal  disaster.  There 
is  a  sympthy  between  elevated  spirits  which  in- 
aures  success  to  temperate  intercession,  when 
other  menus  would  fail.  The  highest  commen- 
dation of  his  conduct  was  contained  in  the  short, 
but  expressive  declaration  of  Carolina,  that  he 
had  executed  his  mission  with  '*  ability,  temper 
and  affection." 


The  highest  eflbrts  of  his  genius  and  wisdom 
were  witnessed  in  the  State  Convention  of  1830. 
The  place  ho  had  sought,  excited  by  a  dread  of 
the  changee  which  he  foresaw  would  be  attempt- 
ed, and  an  apprehension  that  old  principles,  the 
better  for  their  age,  wouki  be  tacrifieed  to  dan- 
gerous theories.  In  his  cautious  philosophy  iis 
condemned,  as  fatal  to  rational  freedom,  maay 
current  devices  for  a  larger  liberty,  and  desired 
to  retain  institutions  which  bad  worked  well, 
even  though  they  might  not  conform  to  the  latest 
discoveries  of  science,  so  called.  In  a  tnie  and 
large  sense  a  conservative,  he  was  opposed  to 
experiments  upon  the  body  politic,  and  recoiled 
from  most  of  the  popular  schemes  of  innovation 
as  dangerous  to  the  general  safety  and  decorntn. 
Experience,  he  acknowledged,  was  a  safe  guide 
in  deci4ling  questions  respecting  the  altersiioo 
of  the  organic  law,  but  he  dignified  with  that 
title,  not  the  liasty  inductions  of  careleea  obser- 
vers, nor  every  expression  of  popular  discontent 
or  impatience,  but  a  comprehensive  and  accurate 
resolution  of  results  into  their  causes,  for  which 
candor  was  as  necessary  aa  discrimination.  He 
entertained,  we  may  suppose,  the  opinion  of 
Hooker,  that  *'  the  love  of  things  ancient  doth 
argue  stayeduess;  but  levity  and  want  of  ex- 
perience maketfa  apt  unto  inDovntions."  His 
maxims  linger  yet  in  the  memory  of  the  public, 
if  tbey  abide  not  in  its  faith. 

It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say,  that  whatever 
there  be  in  the  Constitution  which  is  really  valu- 
able, if  indeed  in  this  day  it  be  conceded  there 
is  any  thing  so,  is  to  be  credited  more  or  less  to 
Mr.  Leigh.  In  the  august  assembly  which  framed 
it,  consisting  of  the  illustrious  men  of  another 
age — Madison,  Marshall,  Moikroe,  Giles,  who  yet 
retained  the  faculties  which  made  them  memorn- 
ble,  and  of  Randolph,  Tazewell,  Johnsou,  tare- 
rior  only  to  those  conscript  fathers  in  the  length 
and  varieiy  of  their  public  services,  he  was  con- 
fessedly the  leader.  Admired,  deferred  lo,  quoted, 
it  was  a  summons  to  thoughtful  attention  ivbeu- 
ever  he  addressed  the  bouse, 

**  Of  pierciiiK  wit  and  pregnairt  tboagbt — 
ludueil  by  uature,  and  by  learning  taught 
To  move  asscmbliei.** 

His  speeches  may  be  consulted  by  statesmen 
with  advantage,  and  those  who  aspire  to  lead  in 
the  State  might  make  them  their  models. 

Of  the  course  of  Mr.  Leigh  in  the  Senate,  it 
is  difficult  to  speak,  without  introduciug  topics  cf 
a  disturbing  political  nature  ill  suited  to  this  oc- 
casion. I  wish  to  say  only  so  much  of  him,  as 
all  just  men  of  whatsoever  party  will  coucur  in 
ascribing.  As  a  public  man  be  was  necessarily 
involved  in  those  discords  which,  more  or  lesfi 
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eoDtinie  to  «gttate  the  pnblic  mind.  **TiRie,  the 
corrector  wbero  our  jndginenti  err,**  roust  pass 
on  his  and  mm, 

Boc  cdofining  osnelves  to  his  conduct  and 
bearing  nt  a  public  oian,  wo  nay  say  of  his  ca- 
reer in  the  Senate,  that  it  oisplayed  throughout 
ibe  purity,  intrepidity  and  independeuce  of  his 
character — a  diorongh  devotion  to  bis  sense  of 
public  duty,  under  circnmstaaees  tnosC  tryiog  to 
ins  sensitive  pride,  and  that  it  was  throughout 
■domed  by  a  brilliancy  of  eloquence  rarely 
equalled. 

Elected  in  spite  of  bis  known  aversion  to  pub- 
lie  life,  and  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  his  pri- 
Tate  and  professional  interests,  and  in  the  first 
iostaoee,  under  circumstances  implying  the  most 
gratifying  public  confidence,  he  did  not  shrink 
frooi  tiie  course  be  deemed  it  bis  duty  to  pursue, 
nor  faint  or  falter  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  by  reason 
•f  the  firiling  oft  of  those  on  whose  support  he 
had  a  right  to  rely,  and  the  fierce  asperity  with 
which  be  was  assailed. 

No  man  ever  lived  with  a  heart  more  full  of 
borne  afiections.  Tenderly  as  he  prized  the  sup- 
port of  bis  State,  and  necessary  as  it  was  to  his 
nselfilaess  in  the  Senate,  he  scorned  to  court 
£iVQr^  «r  avert  censure,  by  submtssioci  to  what 
heeoBceiveii  the  **ehlMM  ardor  provo  Ja^enfium," 
aad  maintained  his  post,  until,  in  his  judgment, 
neither  public  duty  nor  private  honor  required  a 
Anther  sacrifice. 

For  the  Senate  be  was  iu  his  day  too  senato- 
t«al>-offending  often  by  the  inflexible  advocacy 
ef  his  convtetions,  and  his  unsuppresed  disgust 
>t  whatsoever  he  considered  von^dity,  artifice  or 
iMuinption. 

It  was  bis  last  appearance  in  political  life,  as 
indeed  it  was  the  first,  with  the  exception  of  a 
abort  service  in  the  legislature  of  the  State,  when 
he  appeared  there  to  animate  aod  nerve  btstsonn- 
tryaiea  in  the  national  controversy  then  pending 
nidi  England.  On  that  theatre  he  was  a  much 
prized  favorice,  kindling  the  enthusiasm  of  others 
with  his  own  generons  ardor. 

His  professional  engagements  were  too  oner- 
008  and  engrossing  to  permit  him  to  engage,  ex- 
c<)pt  occasioaaUy,  in  composition,  yet  he  con- 
trived to  make  himself  known  and  admired  as  a 
writer.  His  style  was  classical,  and  abounded 
i&  the  glowing  thoughts  aud  language  which  gave 
effect  to  his  speeches.  There  was  indeed  a  stri- 
king resemblance  between  his  essays  aud  speech- 
es' The  papers  which  he  published  on  the  Ar- 
bnthnotand  Ambristeraflair,  under  the  signature 
of  Algernon  Sidney,  were  eagerly  read  both  iu 
ihii  country  and  in  England.  They  were  mas- 
ter pieces  of  their  kind — distinguished  by  groat 
■Utility  and  compass  of  argument,  and  by  tlie  tone 
^  spirit  of  a  resolote  and  lofty  citizen.    Though 


relating  to  topics,  the  interest  of  which  has  passed 
away,  they  deserve  to  be  remembered. 

Mr.  Leigh  was  of  a  nature  to  attract  to  him- 
self strong  feelings  either  of  attachment  or  op- 
position. He  would  speak  out,  and  had  nothing 
of  the  policy  which  endeavors  (o  propitiate  by 
simnlating  assent,  or  garbling  unwelcome  truths. 
The  only  thing  which  he  seemed  not  to  consider, 
was  the  effect  of  his  acts  and  opinions  upon  him- 
self. In  matters  which  appealed  even  remotely 
to  bis  sense  of  duty,  or  that  disturbed  his  fastidi- 
ous propriety,  he  was  impatient  and  intractible ; 
but  those  ohstncies  out  of  the  way,  he  was  gen- 
tle and  iudulgeut,  and  of  unsurpassed  benevo- 
lence and  hospitality. 

Of  one  of  snch  earnestness  and  truth,  it  is  con- 
soling to  know,  religion  had  never  been  altogeth- 
er forgotten  or  contemned.  When  he  entered 
npon  life,  infidelity  was  a  thing  of  fashion  and  a 
boast,  but  the  sophistry  of  pedants  and  scoffers 
moved  him  only  to  pity  or  disgust.  He  inherited 
a  devout  admiration  of  the  Episcopal  church,  for 
his  father  was  a  holy  man,  and  ministered  at  her 
altars.  Attracted  to  theological  literature,  he 
had  streuKthened  his  religious  convictions,  and 
trained  and  purified  his  taste  by  the  study  of 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Hooker,  Sherlock,  Tillotson. 
The  illustrions  person  to  whom  I  have  before 
referred,  owns  gratitude  to  Leigh,  fur  his  rescue 
in  early  life  from  a  fearful  state  of  infidelity. 
A  common  faith  added  another  tie  to  their  indis- 
soluble friendship.  Under  the  waste  aud  weak- 
ness of  decliuing  health,  his  devotion  became 
apparent,  and,  God  be  praised,  he  seemed  pos- 
sessed of  its  holy  influence. 

Much  as  there  was  to  honor  and  revere  in  this 
good  and  great  man,  it  was  in  retirement,  midst 
his  friends,  aud  iu  his  family,  aud  only  there,  ho 
could  be  appreciated  and  loved  as  he  deserved. 
There  his  joyous  spirit  gave  itself  vent,  and  gen- 
tleness and  affability  seemed  his  greatest  distinc- 
tion. His  quick  and  open  afi*ection8  seemed,  in- 
deed, hardly  consistent  with  his  iuflexibility  be- 
fore the  world,  and  yet  nothing  could  be  in  more 
exact  and  beautiful  harmony.  Lofty  natures 
alone  are  capable  of  the  lovelier  manifestations  of 
love,  confidence  and  hope. 

Thy  name,  oh  Leigh,  may  perish  from  human 
memories.  'Tis  the  heritage  of  mortality.  But 
thy  being  was  invested  with  power  more  endu- 
ring than  the  memorials  of  kindred  and  friend- 
ship, derived  from  the  light  of  the  high  endeav- 
ors which  circled  thy  life,  and  felt  it  will  be  as  a 
stirring  moral  incentive  when  its  source  shall  be 
no  more  remembered.  A  well  spent  life,  through 
the  creative  energy  of  the  virtues  it  illustrates,  is 
an  indestructible  element  of  advancement,  not 
the  less  influential  because  a  thankless  world  is 
unconscious  of  its  benefactor. 
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8HAif50iTDALE.  By  Emmn  D,  E,  Neviti  Sonthtuorth. 
Author  of  the  **  Deserted  Wife,"  dLc.  New  York :  D. 
Applcton  6t,  Coropaay,  V200  Broadway.    1851. 

To  speak  in  proper  terms  of  this  work  might  lay  us 
open  to  the  charge  of  assiailing  a  lady,  and  wc  tlieroforc 
forbear  to  give  it  that  extended  notice  which,  as  an  Ameri- 
can  novel,  publiMied  by  a  worthy  American  house,  it 
might  otherwise  claim.  Merits  it  has  none  to  demand  a 
moment's  consideration.  Of  all  the  inanities  which,  within 
twelve  months  past,  have  issued,  like  the  heads  of  hydro, 
from  previous  critical  decapitation,  to  the  delight  of  milliner 
girb  and  the  terror  of  editors,  **  Sbannondalo"  is  beyond 
oUquefltion  the  most  flat,  stupid  and  absurd.  The  plot  is 
wretched  and  made  worse,  if  possible,  by  palpable  onach> 
ronisms,  the  characters  *' hove  no  character  at  all,"  and 
the  stylo  U  about  midway  between  the  nursiery  and  the 
boarding  school.  As  an  instance  of  what  we  hove  charged 
concemiiig  the  plot,  we  may  content  oiirselves  with  say- 
ing that  tho  scene  opens  just  after  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, and  a  young  gentleman  is  introduced  who  has  grad- 
uoted  at  the  University  of  Virginia — an  institution, at  thut 
time  undeveloped  in  the  brain  of  its  illustrious  founder, 
Mr.  Jefferson.  To  fortify  ourselves  as  to  the  charocter- 
lesa  condition  of  the  dronMrlis  perwiuf  would  demand 
loiter  space  than  we  con  here  devote  to  the  subject,  and 
we  spare  our  readers,  in  mercy,  any  quotations,  as  speci- 
mens of  the  style,  referring  them  to  the  volume,  (which 
we  trust  they  will  not  buy,)  pa9»im.  But  by  far  the  worst 
feature  of  **  Shannondale"  is  its  imitation  of  tlie  French 
Bchool  of  fiction,  and  those  yellow  covered  American  nov- 
ellettes  near  akin  thereunto,  in  which  the  hero  always 
fulls  in  love  with  somebody  else's  wife,  and  othcnuise 
conducts  hi!ii!*clf  after  0  fashion  quite  contra  bono*  mores. 
We  think  it  hi^h  time  that  respectable  publishers  should 
unite  iu  suppressing  this  demoralizing  sort  of  literature. 
The  Appletons  ore  responsible  for  the  appearance  of  a 
former  work  by  Miss  (or  Mrs-)  Emma  D.K.  Nevitt  South- 
worth — (a  nom  de  plumc^  wc  piuccrply  trust,)  which  we 
felt  in  duty  bound  to  condemn  as  a  novel  of  tho  Dudevant 
stamp.  We  cannot  say  as  much,  even  in  condemnation, 
of  tho  present  volume,  for  while  we  consider  it  equally 
vicious  in  its  tendency,  it  surely  Ioah  no  claim  to  any  of 
those  striking  qualities  which  reiwlcr  so  fof^cinoting  the 
compositions  of  George  Sand.  *'  .^hnnnondnle"  is  very 
appropriately  printed  with  bad  l>  pe,  on  wretched  paper, 
■nd,  but  for  tho  name  of  the  publishers,  might  readily 
enough  be  mistaken  for  one  of  the  free  and  easy  issues  of 
Ann  Street.  In  this  respect,  obi^cning  the  unities,  it  is 
an  improvement  on  the  "  Deserted  Wife." 


view  here  maintain  it^  high  repotation,  and  we  have  everr 
confidence  that  in  the  hands  ot  Dr.  Doggett,  it  will,  in  00 
degree,  lose  rank  or  influence.    This  gentleman  has  Ion; 
enjoyed  great  distinction  in  the  pulpit,  and  need«,  we  ar« 
sure,  but  little  training  to  become  equally "distiagiiisbcd 
OS  an  Editor.    In  the  present  number  of  the  Review  «c 
find  several  articles  of  unusual  merit.    "  Calvio  k.  Serve 
tus*'  is  the  title  of  a  valuable  historical  essay  from  the  pes 
of  tho  Rev.  Mr.  Lee  of  the  l^Icthodist  Church  of  Richiuoa^. 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Hilliard,  M.C.  from  Alabama,  contributes 
on  interesting  paper  on  **  The  Smithsonian  Institation.'' 
But  the  best  article  in  the  number,  to  our  taste  at  Least,  l«  a 
review  of  Moreirs  Philosophy  of  Religion,  or  mose  pro* 
perly  ofthot  portion  of  the  work  which  relates  eetpeciallj 
to  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.     This  paper  was  re- 
cently delivered  by  its  learned  author,  the  Rev.  T.  V, 
Moore  of  this  city,  before  the  Students  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  as  one  of  a  series  of  Discouncs  on  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity — now  being  pronounced  on  alter- 
nate Sundays  at  that  institution  by  the  most  cclebnited 
Presbyterian  divines  of  the  country.      Mr.  Moore  i^  one 
of  the  roost  elegant  scholars  and  original  thinkers  in  the 
whole  rouge  of  our  oequointance,  ond  his  present  effort 
has  at  once  all  the  perspicuity  and  polish  o\  his  £t;K^ 
We  are  sure  that  it  will  attract  general  attention. 


TuK  Stethoscopk  ;  and  Virginia  Medical  GazctU.  A 
Monthly  Journal  of  Medicine  and  the  Colloteral  Sri- 
ences.  Edited  by  P.  Claiborne  Goock,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 
Vol.1.  No.  1.  January  1851.  Richmond,  Va.  Printeti 
by  Ritchies  &  Dunnavant. 

This  is  a  home  work,  and  as  such  wo  should  hail  it^ 
appeoronce  and  ask  for  it  a  generous  reception  at  the 
hands  of  the  public,  independently  altogether  of  its  mrrite. 
But  we  am  quite  sure  that  Dr.  Goocb*s  journal  deserved 
large  suceesa  on  the  gronml  of  real  esicelleDee.  We  ore 
no  judges,  of  course,  in  the  premises,  being  all  uninitiated 
in  medical  technicalities,  but  the  articles  of  (ho  Stetho* 
scope  have  an  able  looky  and  the  nomes  of  the  contribu- 
tors furnish  a  sufiicient  guaranty  of  their  ability.  We 
ore  not  sure,  however,  that  the  editor  has  not  started  on 
too  large  n  scale,  in  promising  64  large  poges  A)r  each 
number.  This  is  more,  we  think,  than  is  usuall>  giren 
by  works  of  the  class,  and  more  than  his  readers  have  a 
right  to  expect.  It  should  at  least  secure  for  the  Stetho- 
scope extensive  patronage. 


QtTARTEKLY  REYi%w,offMe  MelhodiMt  Epttcopol  Churchy 
South.    D.  S.  Doggett,  D.  D.  Editor.    Vol.  V.  No.  I. ' 
Richmond,  Vo.    Published  by  John  Early,  for  the  M. 
E.  Church,  South.    No.  167  Main  Street.    Printed  by 
Colin,  Baptist  and  Nowlan. 

The  pnblication  office  of  t!i is  excellent  review  has  been 
removed  since  the  death  ol  its  former  editor,  the  lamented 
Dr.  Bascom,  from  Louisville  to  Richmond,  and  the  present 
number  appears  in  the  handsome  typography  of  a  prin- 
ing  establishment  of  our  own  city.  Wcbope  to  see  the  Ra- 


Wc  arc  indebted  to  J.  W.  Randolph  for  a  copy  of  the 
Debates  in  the  Virgiuia  Convention  of  ]^:£>~30.  Just  at 
this  time,  when  another  Convention  is  in  session  tu  re- 
model the  Constitution  of  our  State,  this  volume  is  likcl« 
to  attract  increased  attention.  Perhaps  a  more  remarka- 
ble assembly^when  we  consider  the  great  names  that  ap- 
peared on  its  roll,  or  the  brilliant  eflbrts  of  oratory  that 
were  elicited  during  its  deliberulions — never  convened 
than  the  Convention  of  182D-30.  Madison,  Monroe,  Mar- 
shall, Randolph,  l«cigh,  such  are  the  lights  that  shed  lus- 
tre upou  that  memorable  body,  lights  wlioae  elfulgence 
has  been  shed  abroad  in  all  lauds.  The  volume  of  De- 
bates contains  therefore  much  of  the  finest  forensic  arg^u- 
mentation  that  our  age  and  country  have  produced.  We 
Icam  that  5Ir.  Randolph  has  bought  up  oil  tliot  renmins 
of  the  only  edition  of  the  Debates  ever  published,  and 
those  who  desire  to  procure  copies  had  beat  make  appli- 
cation speedily. 
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KAPLES. 

"Vedi  NapoU  e  poi  mori.** — Italian  Proverb, 

^  Qcncu  or  the  bine,  the  tideless  sea ! 
Mv  spirit  ikiD  would  call  on  thee, 
Bj  that  sweet,  un  forgotten  name, 
Wbich  links  with  thine  ite  deathless  fame ; — 
A  name  so  dear  to  him  of  yore, 
Who  sleep*  npon  the  western  shore, 
i'oder  the  rock's  o'erhanging:  brow. 
Where  droops  the  a^^d  ilex-bough, 
To  shade,  wiili  rerersntJal  gloom, 
Aa  nniless,  bat  tiaae«honored  tomb,*— 
A  aaioe— but  what  would  it  avail 
To  tell  again  the  fata]  tale  ?— 
The  dark  despair  of  Beauty  slighted, 
The  doom  of  passion  unrequited  ;— 
Ob  snch  a  theme  'twere  sad  to  dwell. 
The  Worid  already  knows  it  well, 
For  many  a  time  it  hath  been  told, 
lo  masir^ieathing  lays  of  old 
A«  iwect  as  those  which  charmed  the  wave, 
Ere  lore-lorn  lips  grew  mute  and  cold. 
And  the  sands  were  scooped  for  the  Syren's  grave. 

Oh!  beamifQ]  Parthenope! 

That  sittest  by  the  azure  sea, 
'Mong  scenes  that  more  than  realize 
Thoughts  of  primeral  Paradise, 

Too  fair  indeed  art  thou  to  be 
A  child  of  earth's  unholy  beam! 
To  moital  viaion  thou  dofit  seem 
The  picture  of  a  poet's  dream, 
A  ridiajit  gem  dropped  from  the  skyt— 
A  sight  to  gaze  upon  and  die. 

Tis  evening,  hark  I  the  distant  chime 
Of  many  a  deep  Cathedral  bell. 
In  mask  pours  its  soft  farewell 

To  sunset!    It  is  juat  the  Hme 

That  heaven  and  earth  look  loveliest 

And  from  the  portals  of  the  west, 

A  flood  of  brilliancy,  unknown 

To  any  save  a  clondless  clime, 

Streanw  upward  to  the  zenith  high, 

Soffasinghalf  the  peerless  sky 
,  Wiih  amber  light  of  radiant  tone. 
I  Soft  fslis  afiir  a  puiple  ray 
I  O'er  mountain,  plain  and  silent  bay. 

Where  many  a  strange,  fantastic  prow 

Of  foreign  shape  and  gilded  bow, 

1»  nmored  in  the  pUcid  tide 

That  Uvaaiu  gaily  painted  side. 

•Jirfil 
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There's  not  a  breath  to  mar  the  sleep 
That  lulls  the  azure  tinted  deep. 
Or  break  the  silent  hutth  that  seems 
To  g^ld  in  vague,  mysterious  dreama 
The  motiouleaa  boughs  that  shadow  o'er 
The  margin  of  the  curved  shore. 

St.  Elmo!  f^m  thy  castled  hilU 

A  wondrous  scene  mine  eyes  survey, 
And  through  my  bosom  shoots  a  thrill 

It  hath  not  felt  for  many  a  day. 
Above  me  frowns  the  fortress  dim. 
With  battlement  and  bastion  grim. 
Below — almost  beneath  my  fbet. 
Extends  the  princely  columned  street, 

And  the  far  sweeping,  noble  quay. 
Bordered  by  Palaces  of  State. 
Graced  with  Morcsco  Tower  and  Gate— 

Curtain  and  sculptured  balcony ; 
Convents  and  spires  and  villages 
Gleam  through  the  dark  and  distant  trees, 
Dotting  the  dusky  masses  o'er 
Of  woods  that  stretch  along  the  shore. 
By  Promontory,  Rock  and  Bay, 
Embalmffd  in  many  a  deathless  lay. 
And  hallowed  by  the  Sibyl's  fame, 
The  Hero  and  the  Sage's  name. 


> 


Lo!  oil  the  beauty  of  Land  and  Sea! 

The  villa  and  the  gWding  vine, 

The  grove  of  Cedt^Cyprese,  Pine, 
Where  hums  by  day  the  golden  bee. 

Round  myrtle  bower  and  marble  shrine; 
And  ceaseless  through  the  night's  deep  noon, 
The  bird  of  sorrow  hymns  the  moon, 

In  garden  fair,  by  glittering  fonntain 
Or  yet  more  hallowed  solitude, 
Where  once  the  Caesar's  palace  stood ; 

While  Echo,  from  the  &r-off  mountain^ 
Returning  o'er  the  Elysian  plain 
Repeats  some  rich,  melodious  strain 

Of  music  breathed  upon  the  shore. 
Which  swells  a  moment,  then  again 

Is  faintly  heard  retreating  o'er 
The  sleeping  waters,  far  away,  • 

To  die  upon  some  distant  bay, 
Among  the  listening  Isles  of  green 
That  gem  the  crystal  seas  serene. 

Here  Nature  fondly  vies  with  art 
To  win  the  homage  of  the  heart, 

How  beautiful ! — but  'tis  not  all 

Even  loveliness  like  this  might  pall. 
But  for  the  unseen  spirit  there 
Which  dwelleth  in  the  very  air. 
And  whispers  from  each  dusky  wood. 
Each  crag  that  dreameth  o'er  the  flood, 
Between  the  Earthquake's  mountain  hold 
And  the  imperial,  rock-baaed  Isle,* 


*  "  Quem  nipes  Capra*arum  terra  latebit 
Incesto  possessa  scni?"— Cl.  de  4to.  Conf.  Hon. 
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Which  in  the  South,  npriiiing  bold, 

Hears  many  a  tale  of  guilt  and  guile 
In  the  low  murmur  of  the  waves 
That  light  its  azure  Grottos*  caves. 

Here  with  the  past  the  present  blends — 
Hues  bright  and  sad  melt  into  one. 
Here  Truth  begins  where  Fable  ends. 

Her  emulous  career  to  ran ; 
Like  flowers  that  clamber  in  the  sun, 
And  gleam  and  glitter  as  they  twine 
Some  columned  shaft  or  carved  shrine. 
Thus  o*er  each  fair  Elysian  spot. 
Fane,  villa,  tomb  or  ivied  grot, — 
O'er  buried  mole  and  riven  mound,— 
O'er  every  wave  that  wanders  round, 
The  lavish  hand  of  Legend  throws 
Her  sybil  leaf  of  golden  lore, 
And  still  another  charm  bestows, 
Rare  as  the  bloom  of  Paestum's  rose 

On  all  that  touched  the  heart  before. 
While  Fancy  stamps  the  very  hour 
With  Greatness!  Genius!  Splendor  !  Power! 
The  glorious  giAs  of  olden  time 
To  Beauty— daughter  of  the  clime. 

Oh!  Land  of  classic  font  and  grove! 

Fair  haunt  of  Naiad  and  of  Muse ! 
Siren  retreat  of  ease  and  love 

There's  nothing  in  thy  vivid  hues. 
And  radiant  aspect  to  impart 
One  tinge  of  sorrow  to  the  heart. 
Or  check,  at  first,  the  rapturous  gush 
Of  feelings  which  to  greet  thee  rash, 
As  on  the  sands  tumultuously 
The  wild  tide  hurries  from  the  sea. 
But  ah !  a  secret  horror  dwells 
With  Beauty  in  thy  shadowy  dells, 
Thy  caves  and  far  deep  solitudes, 
Where  sleeps  the  Lake  shut  in  the  woods. 

And  where  the  mountain  to  the  sky, 

By  night  glares  upward  fearfully. 

A  thousand  signs  of  wo  and  wail 

Strown  on  thy  fair  but  fatal  coast, 

Reveal  to  time  the  awful  tale 

Of  cities,  with  all  their  countless  host 

Lost  in  their  hour  of  revelry ! 

*Mong  sights  of  joy  and  shouts  of  glee  ! 

Lost!  ere  the  echo  of  their  mirth 

Hod  ceased  to  jeer  the  perishing  earth ! 


And  yet  there  came  a  darker  day 

For  thee !  a  doom  more  wretched  still. 
When  the  wild  shock  had  passed  away 

From  riven  plain  and  shattered  hiU! 
Would  they  had  perished  like  the  rest. 

These  monuments  of  glories  past! 
Nor  \e(i  one  fragment  to  attest 

Thy  fall !    They  speak  in  scorn  at  last, 
And  sear  the  Patriot's  heart  with  shame 
That  buras,  but  may  not  burst  in  flame, 
To  light  throughout  thy  lost  domain 
Old  Freedom's  altar- fires  again. 
Each  Bteraly  writ  hiatoric  page 
Cries  "out  on  thee,"  degenerate  age! 
Which  from  such  vast  ancestral  fame. 
Hath  garnered  nothing  but  the  name 
To  scofi"  the  miseries  that  await 
The  crouching  bondsman's  bitter  fate. 


Still  lovely  as  in  days  gone  by 
Look  sea  and  land  and  glilteriog  sky. 
As  if  the  shore— the  wandering  wave 
Were  not  one  universal  grave ; 
As  if  all  'neath  the  vault  of  blue, 
Were  to  its  smile  of  beauty  trae. 
And  joyous  in  that  lovelhieas. 
Which  only  glosses  o'er  distress. 
And  mocks  where  it  was  meant  to  bless. 
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The  Doctrine  of  the  «  Higher  Law."    Mr. 
Seward's  Speech.* 

This  speech  has  made  a  considerable  noise  in 
the  world ;  and  if  circumstances,  apart  from  the 
merits  of  the  performance,  did  not  account  for  it, 
we  should  indulge  our  surprise  without  restraint. 
It  is  said  that  Mr.  Seward  is  a  man  of  ability, 
and  an  orator  of  more  than  ordinary  power.   This 
may  possibly  be  true;  but  we  do  not  hesiute  to 
risk  our  whole  credit  as  a  critic,  on  the  assertion, 
that  nobody  would  ever  imagine  it  from  the  speech 
before  us.    We  have  read  it  again  and  again, 
tested  every  link  in  the  logic,  and  tried  the  fail 
force  of  his  attempts  to  be  sublime.    The  result 
has  been  a  very  decided  opinion,  that  if  Mr.  Se- 
ward is  a  man  of  real  ability,  the  fact  must  have 
been  discovered  in  something  else  than  thisspeech. 
The  style  has  the  single  merit  of  perspicuity. 
The  logic  is  drawn  with  an  affected  regard  to 
precision,  under  the  apparent  opinion,  that  the 
visible  contact  of  the  propositions  would  deepen 
the  impression  of  strength,  by  giving  the  appear- 
ance of  coherence;  as  if  a  skeleton  widi  its  bare  % 
J  and  yawning  ribs  conveyed  a  more  striking  im- 
I  pression  of  strength,  than  a  suit  of  muscles  con- 
cealed by  the  skin.    The  statements  of  fact  and 
doctrine,  which  form  the  premises  of  the  argu- 
ment, are  distinguished  by  no  quality  of  vigor  of 
conception  or  force  of  expression.    The  intellec- 
tual merit  of  the  effort  is  decidedly  moderate;  and 
yet  no  speech  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  has 
attracted  more  attention,  or  roused  such  a  variety 
and  virulence  of  passion  in  the  different  sections 
of  the  country.    The  whole  secret  of  this  noto- 
riety lies  in  a  very  small  space.     One  reason  of 
it  consists  in  its  being  the  speech  of  a  notorious 
man.    No  doubt  an  address  by  Benedict  Arnold, 
or  an  explanation  by  Judas  Iscariot,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  their  respective  treasons,  would  attract 
universal  notice ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  disguised, 
that  Mr.  Seward  has  already  made  himself  a 

•  Califorkia,  Union  and  Frmdom.  Speech  of  Wil- 
liam H.  Seward,  on  the  admisaion  of  Califoroia.  1^* 
livered  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  March  U,  1S50- 
pp.  16. 
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vtry  fonnidaUe  competitor  to  the  great  masters  I  public  conscience  expands  with  it,  and  the  green 


of  trsacbefj,  for  the  detestation  and  contempt  of 
mankiod.  Another  reason  consists  in  the  extra- 
ordiaary  doctrines  on  the  morality  of  the  public 
law,  which  he  did  himself  and  his  species  the 
disgrace  to  promnlge  from  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 
The  great  reason  of  all,  consists  in  the  fact,  that 
these  oracular  responses  on  the  immorality  of 
the  Constitution,  and  the  claims  of  conscience, 
embody  the  policy  and  the  ground  of  it,  on  which 
die  abolition  party  are  determined  to  be  guided 
in  their  course  towards  the  fugitive-slave-law. 

la  the  statement  of  his  policy  and  his  argu- 
Deot  to  sBpporc  it,  Mr.  Seward  has  displayed  a 
moral  leuse  of  sncb  extraordinary  capacities  of 
disteotioQ  and  contraction,  that  it  is  really  difficult 
to  do  juedce  in  describing  iL  The  idea  of  strain- 
ing at  a  gnat  and  swaHowing  a  camel  has  receiv- 
ed ia  this  speech  a  fresh  illustration,  which  sets 
its  infamous  absnrdity  in  a  strong  light.  The 
grand  position  which  has  given  this  performance 
iti  notoriety  and  its  influence,  is  the  bold  asser- 
tion sC  moral  immunity  by  which  the  honorable 
lenator  proclaimed  his  title  to  an  imperishable 
repntatioB  for  integrity,  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  violated  his  oath  in  compliment  to  his  con- 


withes  of  party  associations  give  way  and  break 
and  fall  off  from  it.*'* 

Again,  referring  to  the  clause  for  the  recovery 
of  fugitives  in  the  federal  Constitution,  he  de- 
clares that —  • 

**  The  law  of  nations  disavows  such  compacts ; 
the  law  of  nature,  written  o«  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  freemen,  repudiates  them.  Armed 
power  could  not  enforce  them,  because  there  is 
no  public  conscience  to  sustain  tbem.**t 

These  sentences  set  forth  the  idea  in  a  manner 
not  to  be  mistaken ;  and  it  is  an  idea  which  de- 
serves to  be  thoroughly  discussed.  The  great 
principle  of  religious  freedom  and  the  rights  of 
conscience  are  involved.  The  application  of  the 
principle  to  the  subject  of  slavery  may  be  easily 
settled ;  but  the  principle  itself  is  a  subject  of 
immense  importance.  Mr.  Seward  himself  does 
by  no  means  fully  comprehend  the  great  doctrine 
involved  in  his  appeal ;  he  has  mixed  it  with  such 
a  strong  infusion  of  error  in  his  conceptions  of 
it,  and  has  made  so  awful  a  misapplication  of  it 
to  the  subject  before  him,  that  in  our  hatred  of 


Kience.    The  mo«t  cruel  enemy  of  the  gentle  !!!f.?!!!f^!?'l*^  ^^'^^f^^'^'L.r.^uT  'f  .l!*"^!!  ^ 
abolitiooists,  will  not  hesiute  u>  accord  to  the  '  ^  '  ' 

anthor  of  this  speech,  the  credit  of  a  new  dis- 
covery ia  the  science  of  canonization,  by  which 
P^ary  ia  made  the  passport  to  the  reputation  of 
» «Mat,  and  the  deliberate  violation  of  public 
faith  if  conveited  into  an  instrument  of  political 
apetbeosis.  Who  can  sufficiently  admire  the 
abilidei  of  the  man,  who  has  cut  a  new  way  to 
die  crown  of  the  martyr,  and  insists  upon  the 
beoor  of  political  destruction  rather  than  be  sub- 
jected to  the  torture  of  preserving  his  integrity 
tt^e  eipense  of  his  passion  for  wickedness? 

Of  eoune  the  idea  alluded  to  as  the  main  fea- 
tore  of  this  speech,  is  tiie  office  of  conscience  in 
*«niag  aside  the  Constitution.  We  must  allow 
*r-  Seward  to  express  it  for  himself.  After  ar- 
P"og  the  right  granted  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
Uited  States  to  exc1«de  slavery  from  the  soil  of 
California,  he  proceeds  to  inform  us  that, 


"There  is  a  higher  law  than  the  Constitution, 
^Bicb  regulates  our  authority  over  the  domain 
aad  devotes  it  to  the  same  noble  purposes.''* 

*'We  deem  the  principle  of  the  law  for  the  re- 
captore  of  fugitives,  therefore,  unjust,  uucousti- 
^P^'^^t  aod  unmoral,  and  thus  while  patriotism 
vitbbolde  ite  approbation,  the  eofudencee  of  our 
Pwple  condemn  it-"t 

*'A  question,  a  moral  question,  transcending 
lie  too  narrow  creeds  of  parties,  has  arisen*  the 


'  Sptecb,  p.  10. 
^Sp€ecb,p.6. 


trespassing  on  doctrines  which  lie  at  the  bottom 
of  our  civil  and  religious  freedom.  There  is 
need  of  a  wary  and  cautious  vigilance  in  the  ex- 
amination of  this  doctriue.  Even  independently 
of  its  intrinsic  importance,  its  influence  upon  the 
destinies  of  this  nation  invest  it  with  a  dignity 
approachiog  the  sublime. 

But  before  we  enter  upon  the  discussion  of 
the  priuciples  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  this 
appeal  from  the  laws  of  the  land,  to  the  supre- 
macy of  conscience,  we  feel  bound  to  spend  a 
few  moments  in  attempting  to  express  the  ecsta- 
tic admiration  with  which  we  are  inspired  towards 
the  author  of  this  speech.  We  are  admirers  of 
greatness  wherever  it  appears,  and  the  claims 
of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  New  York  are 
distinguished  by  several  marks  of  excellence  in 
their  line,  that  are  really  remarkable.  It  is  to  be 
supposed  that  Mr.  Seward,  on  entering  the  Sen- 
ate, was  required  to  take  the  usual  oath  of  fidel- 
ity to  the  Constitution.  By  his  decided  ailusions 
to  the  clause  in  that  instrument,  for  the  recovery 
of  fugitives,  he  clearly  admits  the  existence 
of  such  a  clause,  which  his  oath  of  office  bound 
him  to  support.  There  is,  therefore,  a  degree  of 
coolness  and  self-possession  in  the  air,  with  which 
he  announces  that  such  compacts  as  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  are  repudiated  by 
the  law  of  nature,  and  are  offensive  to  his  con- 
science, which  is  peculiar  in  the  extreme. 

*  Speech,  p.  12. 
t  Speech,  p.  7. 
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There  ie  bd  appearance  of  scrnpulous  integ- 
rity, an  exhibition  of  lofty  religious  principle,  and 
of  a  pure  and  saint-like  elevation  of  character, 
in  this  constant  parade  of  conscience,  that  is  very 
attractive.  But  if  we  only  fix  a  steady  gaze  for 
a  single  raoment  upon  his  Holiness  of  the  Sen- 
ate, we  shall  quickly  discover  that  which  will 
reverse  the  current  of  our  admiration.  Who 
would  dare  to  suspect  in  these  saintly  appeals  to 
the  conscience  of  the  senator,  that  he  was  en- 
deavoring to  conceal  as  bald  and  gross  a  peijury 
as  ever  led  a  thief  to  cnltivate  a  profusion  of  hair, 
to  cover  a  deficiency  of  ears  ?  This  age  is  the 
age  of  progress  and  improvement ;  and  it  is  not 
to  be  denied,  that  the  senator  from  New  York 
has  entitled  himself  to  rank  among  the  first  lead- 
ers in  the  march  of  events.  He  has  not  only 
discovered  that  the  violation  of  an  oath  may  be 
made  the  means  of  political  advantage,  but  ac- 
tually has  the  portentpus  impudence  to  make  it 
the  basis  of  a  claim  to  reputation  for  an  integrity 
approaching  the  fulness  of  sanctification.  We 
have  hitherto  been  under  the  impression  that  the 
violation  of  an  oath  was  one  of  the  worst  crimes 
of  the  decalogue;  but  who  can  measure  the 
march  of  improvement,  or  set  a  bound  to  the  ex- 
cursions of  genius?  The  recognized  ethics  of 
mankind  are  apparently  doomed  to  perish  under 
the  fresh  illuminations  of  the  senator  from  New 
York.  Whatever  may  be  the  correctness  of  the 
speculative  position  of  the  right  of  conscience, 
to  repudiate  the  laws,  it  certainly  cannot  release 
from  guilt  a  man  who  has  bound  himself  by  an 
oath  to  obey  those  laws.  In  spite  of  all  that  can 
be  said  in  defence  or  palliation  of  Mr.  Seward*8 
conduct,  he  stands  convicted  of  swearing  to  sup- 
port a  compact  which  his  conscience  pronounced 
to  be  immoral,  and  then  of  attempting  to  shrink 
from  his  oath  behind  the  shield  of  his  conscience. 
It  is  really  hard  to  understand  why  that  extraor- 
dinary specimen  of  a  moral  sense,  that  rules  the 
bosom  of  the  seuator,  after  distending  itself  to 
the  enormity  of  swearing  to  support  an  immo- 
rality, should  so  quickly  contract  into  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  allowing  him  to  redeem  his  pledged 
veracity.  It  is  astonishing  that  so  much  liber- 
ality should  coexist  with  such  an  excessive  par- 
simony of  moral  feeling  at  the  same  time.  Yet 
In  the  very  midst  of  these  absurd  and  atrocious 
sentiments  he  dares  to  quote  an  indignant  con- 
demnation of  all  counterfeit  virtues,  from  the  pen 
of  Edmund  Burke. 

**Far,  far  from  the  commons  of  Great  Britain 
be  all  maunerof  real  vice;  but  ten  thousand  tiroes 
farther  from  them,  as  far  as  from  pole  to  pole,  be 
the  whole  tribe  of  spurious,  affected,  counterfeit, 
and  hypocritical  virtues.  These  are  the  things 
which  are  ten  thousand  times  more  at  war  with 
real  virtue ;  theae  are  the  things  which  are  ten 


thonsaad  times  more  at  war  with  real  ilvtr,  than 
any  vice  known  by  its  name  and  diatinguiMied  by 
its  proper  character."* 

The  climax  of  impudence  is  gained  at  last! 
Indeed,  there  is  a  mixture  of  coolness,  effronte- 
ry, and  a  hard  consistency  of  wickedness  in  the 
moral  sentiment  of  this  speech,  which  is  abso- 
lutely marvellous.  No  honest  man  can  rise  from 
a  perusal  of  it  without  a  sentiment  of  disgust 
amounting  to  horror. 

The  abolition  movements  of  the  present  day 
are  distinguished  by  several  very  singular  pecu- 
liarities. Among  these  we  have  only  space  to 
notice  one  feature  to  be  found  in  each  division  of 
the  great  theory.  This  characteristic  reveals  the 
whole  secret  of  their  power  for  mischief.  It 
consists  in  the  bold  application  of  a  few  specious 
and  plausible  generalities,  whose  truth  no  one  is 
able  or  willing  to  deny,  and  in  a  rash  and  utterly 
unreasonable  pressure  of  these  maxims  to  the 
full  length  of  their  possible^  not  their  sn/e  or  logical 
employment.  For  instance,  the  abstract  maxim, 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  republican  govern- 
ment, that  all  men  are  by  nature  free  and  equals 
is  made  the  ground  and  the  excuse  of  those  mad 
schemes  which  now  threaten  the  integrity  of  the 
Union.  Unable  or  unwilling  to  apply  these  ab- 
stractions, 88  justice  and  common  senae  require 
them  to  be  applied,  these  tinkers  of  metaphysi- 
cal and  political  philosophy  push  them  to  every 
extreme  to  which  they  can  possibly  be  made  to 
apply.  As  another  instance,  it  is  the  rigid  aod 
unskilful  management  of  the  abstract  idea  that 
all  creatures  art  equal  by  nature,  which  has  pro- 
duced those  absurd  and  disgusting  movements 
among  the  females  of  some  parts  of  the  North, 
demanding  a  release  from  the  dignity  of  theirsex, 
and  full  liberty  to  disgrace  the  idea  of  woman, 
by  mixing  in  all  the  haunts  of  professional  and 
business  life.  Nor  can  the  most  rigid  analysis 
detect  any  flaw  in  the  argument,  which  binds  the 
conclusion  to  the  premises,  until  we  seize  upon  a 
distinction  which  soon  dissolves  the  subtle  yet 
most  atrocious  connection.  If  all  creatures  are 
equal,  then  woman  Is  equally  entitled  with  the 
man  to  the  command  of  armies  and  the  man- 
agement of  States.  But  the  delusion  vanishes, 
when  we  discover  that  creatures  though  equal  ia 
right,  may  be  difi'erent  in  nature,  that  this  differ- 
ence of  nature  may  possibly  involve  a  difi'ereuce 
in  duty  and  a  distinction  in  right,  that  when  crea- 
tures are  reciprocal  in  nature,  this  reciprocity  oe- 
cessarily  involves  a  reciprocity  of  duty,  and  of 
course  forestalls  all  identity  of  right. 

Of  the  very  same  complexion  is  the  conscieDce 
doctrine  of  the  senator  from  New  York.  It  coo- 
tains  an  obvious  and  acknowledged  truth,  whose 

*  Speech,  p.  5. 
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efleet  m  Mie  eosU  fear ;  bvt  tiM  tnilb  is  to 
with  errsr  sad  m  dwiwted  m  its  «ppUe«tioii,  tbat 
DO  friend  of  reKgioa  or  bis  coaotrf  €tto  view  it 
witiioitt  borror.  Tbe  honorable  senator,  when 
beadiai^  from  hia  splritoal  elevation  to  dispense 
bit  oraeles  on  the  Constitution,  did  not  feel  him- 
self nader  the  oKghteet  obligations  to  common 
decen^  and  aense  to  draw  a  single  discrimina- 
lioo  in  the  principle  itself,  or  its  application  in 
practice.  The  oaisaion  was  wise ;  a  single  de- 
tceat  from  tbe  broadest  generalittee  won  Id  be 
faml  to  his  canao.  It  is  onr  pnrpoae  to  disentan- 
gle this  trath  from  the  folds  of  error  that  encom- 
pass it>  and  to  display  tbe  only  true  and  safe  prin- 
fiples  which  can  govern  its  applicaiton  to  civil 
aod  political  affairs. 

The  whole  argument  of  the  honorable  Senator 
in  his  appeal  from  the  Constitution  is  based  upon 
tbe  assumption,  that  moroi  is  superior  to  kvman 
law.  This  ia  very  tme.  No  oae  in  bis  senses 
can  deay  or  dispute  it ;  and  he  must  be  a  very 
great  feol  who  in  alarmed  at  this  admission. 
Tnith  is  not  to  be  feared,  and  the  man  who 
dreads  the  closest  application  of  tmtb  to  tbe  in* 
stitntion  of  slavery,  shows  that  he  knows  very 
little  of  tbe  real  strength  of  tbe  cause  which  he 
espouses  with  such  zeal  and  defends  with  such 
folly. 

Tbe  law  of  God  is  nnquestionably  superior  to 
tbe  eaactmeota  of  men.  No  bum  an  legislation 
can  make  it  the  dnty  of  tbe  citizen  to  commit  a 
erime.  No  law  of  man  can  under  any  possible 
eireumstaDcea  supersede  the  law  of  God.  This 
great  fact  is  taught  by  the  plainest  language  of 
tbe  Bible,  by  the  consent  of  all  tbe  great  masters 
ef  moral  philosophy,  and  by  tbe  ablest  political 
led  philosophical  writers  of  modern  times.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Bible  is  perfectly  explicit,  ffe 
9ught  to  obey  God^  rather  than  man.*  The  Apos- 
Uee  of  Christ  were  ordered  by  tbe  authorities  of 
Jadea  to  quit  preaching  the  Gospel ;  yet  no  one 
will  contend  that  such  an  order  superseded  the 
commands  of  Christ,  and  nullified  the  Apostolic 
comminion.  The  eariy  Christians  were  repeat- 
edly ordered  by  the  decrees  of  the  Pagan  Erape- 
h>n  to  renounce  Christ  aud  sacrifice  to  Jupiter, 
yet  all  will  admit  that  obedience  to  those  decrees 
woold  have  been  a  high  crime  against  heaven. 
The  blood  of  every  martyr,  who  has  perished  for 
bis  faitb,  is  an  example  of  tbe  lawful  supersedure 
of  human  by  divine  law. 

Wayland  declares,  **  We  have  no  right  to  obey 
to  unrighteous  law,  since  we  must  obey  God  at 
•U  hazards.  And  aside  from  this  the  yielding  to 
iojnetice  forms  a  precedent  fur  wn>ng,  which  may 
voHc  tbe  most  extensive  mischief  to  those  who 
■ball  cone  after  tts.**t 

*  Acta  t .  29,— «l0o  Acts  iv.  19. 

tWayiud'e  Elementa  of  Moral  Science,  p.  364. 


Paley  declares,  that  **  still  it  is  right  to  obey 
God  rather  than  man.*'  Nothing  that  we  have 
said  encroaches  upon  the  truth  of  this  sacred  and 
undisputed  maxim.  The  magistrate  is  not  to  be 
obeyed  in  temporals  more  than  in  sptrifuois,  where 
a  repugnance  is  perceived  between  bis  commands 
and  any  credited  manifestation  of  the  divine 
will."* 

Adam  Smith  declares,  **  that  to  obey  the  will 
of  the  Deity  is  tbe  first  rule  of  duty,  all  men  are 
agreed.  But  concerning  the  particular  com- 
mandment which  that  will  may  impose  upon  us, 
they  differ  %videly  from  one  another.  In  this, 
therefore,  the  greatest  mutual  forbearance  and 
toleration  is  due,  and  though  the  defence  of  so- 
ciety requires  that  crimes  should  be  punishedt 
from  whatever  motives  they  proceed,  yet  a  good 
man  will  always  punish  them  with  reluctance, 
when  tbey  evidently  proceed  from  false  notions 
of  religious  duty.*'f 

Burke  sets  forth  that  *'*  religion  to  have  any 
force  on  men^s  understandings,  indeed  to  exist  at 
all,  must  be  supposed  paramount  to  laws,  and 
independent  for  its  substance  upon  any  human 
institutious.^t  **They  conceive  that  be  who 
gave  our  nature  to  be  perfected  by  our  virtuot 
willed  also  the  necessary  means  of  its  perfection. 
He  willed  therefore  the  State.  He  willed  its 
connection  with  the  source  and  original  arche- 
type of  all  perfection.  They  who  are  convinced 
of  this  bis  will,  which  is  the  law  of  lawa,  and  the 
sovereign  of  sovereigns,  cannot  think  it  reprehen- 
sible that  this  our  corporate  fealty  and  homage* 
that  this  our  recognition  of  a  signiory  paramounti 
I  bad  almost  said  this  oblation  of  the  state  itself, 
as  a  worthy  offering  on  tbe  high  altar  of  univer- 
sal praise,  should  be  performed  as  all  public 
solemn  acts  are  performed,  in  buildings,  in  miuic, 
in  decorations,  in  speech,  in  the  dignity  of  per- 
sons, according  to  the  customs  of  mankind,  taught 
by  their  nature,  that  is  with  modest  splendor,  with 
unassuming  state,  with  mild  majesty  and  sober 
pomp.''§ 

Burlamaque  informs  us,  that  in  certain  cases 
**  we  should  nobly  exert  our  courage  and  with  all 
our  might  resist  injustice,  even  at  the  peril  of  our 
lives.  It  is  better  to  obey  God  than  man.  For 
iu  promising  obedience  to  tbe  sovereign,  we 
could  never  do  it,  but  on  condition,  that  be  should 
not  order  anything  manifestly  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  God  whether  natural  or  revealed.'MI 

Blackstone  declares  that  *'  this  law  of  nature* 
being  coeval  with  mankind  and  dictated  by  God 
himself,  is  of  course  superior  in  obligation  to  any 

•  Foley's  Moral  Philosophy,  vol.  5,  p.  396. 
f  A.  Smith's  Moral  SentiiDeDt!),p.283. 
t  Burke's  Works,  vol.  2,  p.  414. 
$  Burke,  vol.  1,  p.  4il9. 
HBurlttUittquc,  vol.  8,  p.  118. 
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other.  It  \»  biodinf;  over  all  the  ^lobe,  id  all 
countries,  and  at  all  tiroes;  00  human  laws  are 
of  any  validity,  if  contrary  to  this ;  and  such  of 
them  as  are  valid  derive  all  their  foree,  and  all 
their  authority  mediately  or  immediately  from 
this  ori|;inal.*** 

These  authorities  have  been  quoted  to  let  the 
reader  see  that  the  superiority  of  moral  to  human 
law,  is  a  principle,  not  only  defended  by  the  high- 
est of  all  authorities  in  the  Bible,  but  is  fully  ad- 
mitted by  the  first  writers  of  the  past  and  present 
age  on  the  subjects  of  moral  and  political  philos- 
ophy. Indeed  it  is  impossible  for  any  well  reg- 
ulated mind  to  object  to  the  proposition  that  the 
la%vs  of  God  are  as  superior  in  foree  as  they  are 
in  dignity,  to  the  enactments  «>f  men.  The  rea- 
son is  obvious ;  the  law  of  God  is  the  law  of  rights 
and  by  the  terms  of  the  definition  a  violation  of 
right  is  the  commission  of  wrong.  The  law  of 
God  is  the  la%v  which  requires  that  everything 
that  ought  to  be  done,  should  be  doue  in  iht  right 
way;  that  obedience  to  human  law  should  be 
paid  in  the  manner  that  is  right,  and  of  course 
any  conflict  between  the  two  is  a  contest  between 
right  and  wrong,  either  in  the  substance  of  the 
order  or  in  the  iminner  of  iis  discharge.  The 
principles  of  morals  are  eternal  and  unchangea- 
ble, nor  can  any  agreement  on  the  part  of  man 
extract  the  venom  from  the  nature  of  crime;  no 
human  law  can  be  binding  which  is  a  violation 
of  the  law  of  God  governing  the  case. 

All  that  is  necessary  now  to  the  complete  dis- 
comfiture of  Mr.  Seward  on  his  own  principles, 
would  be  to  inquire  whether  the  law  for  the  re- 
covery of  fugitive  slaves  is  really  an  offence 
against  the  law  of  God,  or  whether  it  be  not  in 
fact  merely  a  repetition  of  that  law.  But  we 
will  postpone  this  inquiry  for  the  present  for 
the  purpose  of  ascending  the  broadest  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  issue,  and  there  face  to 
fsce,  with  the  newly  illuminated  Senator  from 
New  York,  crowd  him  to  the  edge  of  his  spiritual 
elevation  and  pitch  him  from  the  battlements. 
To  enable  us  to  accomplish  our  object,  we  must 
beg  the  pntience  of  the  reader  in  a  preliminary 
survey  of  the  field  of  argument. 

It  %vill  be  pereeived  at  once  that  this  doctrine  of 
the  **  higher  law"  involves  the  great  principles  of 
religious  liberty  and  the  rights  of  conscience.  It 
forms  oue  of  the  grand  divisions  of  the  contest, 
which  is  now  about  joining  for  a  mortal  struggle 
between  the  hosts  of  error  and  the  armies  of 
truth,  on  the  issue  of  which  are  suspended  far 
higher  and  more  magnificent  results  than  even 
the  fHte  of  this  noble  republic.  The  abolition 
niovementii  of  these  days  are  members  of  that 
great  family  of  pretended  reforms,  %%'hich,  di- 

*  Tucker**  Blackstone  ,vo1. 1,  p.  41. 


voreed  from  the  authority  of  religion,  are  ploog- 
ing  forward  under  the  reekless  goidance  of  a 
philosophical  turn  for  speculating  on  all  the  af- 
fairs of  human  life.  The  foundatioDf  of  civil 
society,  the  bounds  of  political  rule,  the  rights  of 
private  judgment  and  the  prerogatives  of  con- 
science, the  laws  of  property  and  the  principles 
of  wagesi  the  authority  of  marriage  and  the  po- 
litical rights  of  women,  in  short,  every  possibls 
form  of  social  existence,  to  which  the  abstract 
maxims  of  Equality  among  men  can  bo  forced 
to  apply,  are  fast  becoming  subjects  of  fierce  dis- 
pute. Some  are  already  the  material  of  able 
and  reckless  controversy,  and  others  are  fsst 
taking  their  position  for  the  great  field-day  of 
Armageddon.  It  has  become  necessary  for  the 
friends  of  order  and  the  foes  of  fanaticism,  to 
prepare  themselves  to  meet  and  confute  the 
bold  and  Impudent  plausibilities  of  the  rising  phi- 
losophy. It  is  the  easiest  imaginable  task  to 
trace  the  parentage  of  this  detestable  brood  of 
socialist  and  levelling  principles  to  the  atheistic 
speculations  of  the  French  philosophers.  The 
speculations  of  the  French  infidels  on  the  subject 
of  morals  and  religion  were  from  the  first  more 
or  less  mixed  with  their  speculations  on  govera- 
ment.  From  this  fact  there  sprang  an  unnatural 
alliance  between  the  principles  of  infidelity  and 
the  theory  of  freedom,  and  a  violent  aeverance 
of  the  tie  that  inseparably  conneets  the  true  rights 
of  man  with  the  true  obligations  of  religion. 
This  state  of  affairs  has  given  origin  to  some  of 
the  most  outrageous  violations  of  the  firet  ideu 
of  justice  and  the  simplest  dictates  of  decency. 
From  this  has  sprung  the  wildest  and  most  atro- 
cious doctrines  of  radicalism  and  a  crop  of  theo- 
ries not  less  abhorrent  to  every  sentiment  of 
honor,  than  offensive  to  the  principles  of  morab. 
The  reason  is  clear.  The  abstract  maxims  of 
the  republican  theory  that  all  men  art  by  natitn 
free  and  equal,  can  he  very  plausibly  applied  to 
various  parts  of  social  law,  with  the  most  start- 
ling results.  One  application  of  it  would  entitle 
all  men  to  equal  rights  in  the  ownership  of  the 
soil.  Another  would  demand  an  equal  division 
of  every  species  of  property.  Another  would 
require  that  the  wages  of  all  men  should  be  re- 
duced within  the  limits  of  justice,  by  a  scale  of 
equality.  Another  would  rob  the  husband  of  his 
right  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  his  wife,  as  a 
trespass  upon  the  equal  rights  of  his  neighbor. 
All  the  horrora  of  a  spirit  of  agrarianism  far  fiercer 
and  more  ravenous  than  in  the  days  of  the  Grac- 
chi, may  be  logically  justified  by  a  mi$applieation 
of  the  great  truths  contained  in  the  theory  of 
freedom.  The  metaphysical  distinctions  which 
guard  the  cause  of  truth  from  these  consequences* 
from  its  principles,  are  so  subtle  and  attenuated 
that   the  intellect  of  the  masaes  is  unable  to 
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pmvMtiMin  to  their  JMt  and  diflcfiminatad  retults. 
The  caasaqoanca  ia  that  the  plaiuibla  concla- 
ibiM  jott  alluded  to,  appear  to  the  rude  appre- 
keiuMMu  of  the  people  as  the  just  and  necewary 
coDseqaeacei  of  those  priociplea  of  freedom* 
whieh  are  oniveraallj  admitted  to  be  true. 
Hence  all  these  aocial  evils,  fraught  as  they  are 
with  everytbiog  to  shock  and  disgust  a  cultiva- 
ted asBsibility,  appear  to  the  masses  as  the  ne- 
ceaeary  fruits  of  aJi  just  reform.  When  this  seu- 
timeot  is  created,  society  perishes  under  the 
anned  shock  of  the  democracy. 

Now  the  only  poasible  way,  in  which  this  sen- 
ttflMBt  can  be  kept  from  growing  up  in  the  minds 
of  die  people,  ia  to  check  the  misapplication  of 
the  maiims  of  equality  by  the  precepts  of  moral 
]tw.  Men  mnat  be  met  by  a  law  which  they 
acknowledge  to  be  authoritative,  ordering  them 
10  refrain  from  entrenching  upon  the  rights  of 
their  neighbor.  They  must  be  informed  that 
aieh  absurd  misapplications  of  acknowledged 
truth*  as  result  in  all  the  theories  of  sooialism, 
are  absurd  in  thenoselves,  are  violations  of  justice 
between  man  and  man,  and  are  offensive  to  the 
laws  of  God.  The  authority  of  Deity  must  be 
ioToked  to  give  force  to  these  sentiments  of  mo- 
rality, or  else  they  will  lose  all  weight  by  subsi- 
dies into  mMee,  when  the  whole  benefit  of  their 
api^ation  depends  upon  their  having  the  force 
•f  W. 

The  evil  done  by  the  French  speculators  is 
tfaeo  plainly  discerned.  They  stimulated  the  peo- 
ple to  a  rigid  examination  into  their  natural 
rigbti,  and  at  the  same  time  broke  down  the  au- 
thority of  moral  and  religious  law,  by  discrediting 
the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  even  the  very 
axiftenee  of  a  God.  The  rude  intellect  of  the 
people  unable  to  draw  the  delicate  yet  essential 
diadactieas  in  the  metaphysical  theory  of  free- 
don,  and  at  the  same  time  taught  to  believe  that 
the  coacrete  truths  and  precepts  of  morality, 
which  guarded  against  the  misapplication  of  the 
Biasima  of  equality,  were  without  any  legitimate 
aatbority — soon  began  to  insist  that  the  equality 
of  mea  extended  to  every  object  of  desire  and 
that  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  practical  appli- 
cadoD  of  them  were  crushed  by  the  mere  force 
of  necessary  right  and  justice.  The  result  ia 
well  known.  In  less  than  five  years  from  the 
time,  when  the  Statea  General  met  in  1789,  to 
embody  the  demands  of  the  French  nation  in  a 
new  constitution,  France  had  become  memorable 
to  the  remotest  ages,  as  the  theatre  of  the  most 
fearful  tragedy  known  to  the  history  of  modern 
tiawa«  The  Reign  of  Terror  was  the  legitimate 
offapriog  of  a  union  between  the  republican  the- 
eries  of  Locke  and  Sidney,  and  the  skeptical 
theories  of  Voltaire  and  Kouaseau.  The  doc- 
Iriaei  of  the  aboUtionists  springing  from  the 


same  source,  nnd  allied  by  blowl  to  all  the  atroci- 
ties of  socialism  will  produce  the  very  same  kind 
of  effects. 

The  question  of  moral  sentiment  raised  in  the 
speech  of  Mr.  SewanI,  is  involved  in  this  mass 
of  metaphysical  speculations,  and  the  whole  may 
be  brought  into  a  manageable  form  by  revertiug  to 
the  grand  prioctple  common  to  all.  The  discus- 
sion of  it  then  leads  us  back  to  original  princi- 
ples, and  from  a  consultation  with  the  origin  of 
government,  we  may  determine  the  rights  and 
immunities  of  conscience. 

There  are  several  theories  held  on  the  subject  of 
the  origin  and  design  of  government,  and  from  the 
differences  in  these  theories  are  derived  impor- 
tant differences  in  practice.    The  grand  idea  of 
the  abstract  equality  of  men  considered  simply 
as  creatures,  found  no  place  in  the  feudal  sys- 
tem of  Europe.    The  divine  right  of  kings  and 
the  passive  obedience  of  the  subject  formed  the 
political  creed  of  all  Europe.     The  firat  glim* 
merings  of  the  modem  liberty  dawned  on  the 
keen  intellects  and  stubborn  pride  of  the  English 
people.    From  a  time  beyond  the  records  of  au- 
thentic history  the  essential  elements  of  political 
emancipation  gradually  expanded  in  the  English 
jurisprudence,  until  they  were  transplanted  and 
matured  in  the  fresh  and  vigorous  conceptions  of 
the  statesmen  of  America.    Here  the  bold  and 
daring  genius  of  our  fathers  pushed  the  popu- 
lar principles  of   the   British  Constitution  to 
their  just  and  most  noble  conclusions.    Preach- 
ing the  glorious  evangel  of  absolute  equality  of 
right  in  human  creatures,  the  fathers  of  this  re- 
public reared  the  magnificent  structure  of  demo- 
cratic government.    Caught  by  the  fascinating 
beauty  of  thia  new  philosophy  of  politics,  the 
speculatore  of  Europe  began  to  expand  them  in 
the  machinery  of  a  metaphysical  logic,  until  the 
prescription  and  hoary  legitimacy  of  a  thousand 
ages  trembled  to  the  hosannahs,  which  proclaim- 
ed the  rights  of  man  and  the  equality  of  the  race. 
Metaphysical  theories  and  metaphysical  scliemea 
of  reform  grew  into  the  most  dangerous  repute. 
Facts  were  left  out  of  view,  all  secondary  rights 
were  forgotten,  all  regard  to  the  influence  of  cir- 
cumstance was  irapatieutly  thrust  aside  as  stand- 
ing in  the  way  of  the  immediate  regeneration  of 
mankind,  and  the   naked   maxims  of  abstract 
equality  were  pushed  to  extremes  at  once  ludi- 
crous and  terrible.    The  results  have  already 
been  alluded  to  in  this  review.    The  excesses  of 
the  French  Revolution  excited  a  total  revolution 
in  many  minds  until  then  fully  imhuefJ  with  the 
principles  of  freedom.    The  fearful  power  of 
these  maxims  in  the  hands  of  an  undisciplined 
rabble,  led  the  cautious,  nay,  even  many  of  the 
most  sanguine,  to  question  the  utility  of  a  specu- 
lative theory  capable  of  such  a  terrible  abuse. 
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The  current  iu  England  ran  high  ngainst  every- 
thing tainted  with  the  French  philosophy,  until, 
io  the  effort  to  avoid  the  evil,  the  good  was  re- 
noorseleasly  aMaulted.     Sentimente  begun  to  be 
uttered,  which  would  have  disgraced  the  wont 
days  of  the  most  imperious  Tudor,  or  the  most 
unprincipled  Stuart.      Ideas,  which  would  have 
been  the  scorn  of  the  Englishmen  of  the  times 
of  Hampden  and  Cromwell,  were  the  avenues  to 
promotion  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third.     A 
prelate  of  the  Established  Church  boldly  declared 
that  '*the  people  had  notbiug  whatever  to  do 
with  the  laws  except  to  obey  them.'*    The  great 
philosophical  statesman   of  the  day  fell    back 
from  the  platform  on  which  he  had  preached  the 
doctriues  of  freedom  in  his  youth  with  a  force  of 
eloquence,  a  profusion  of  fancy,  a  wealth  and 
amplitude  of  logic,  a  splendor,  vehemence,  and 
variety  of  diction,   unexampled   in  the  parlia- 
mentary history  of  England ;  and  the  matured 
wisdom  of  Edmund  Burke,  alarmed  for  the  very 
foundations  of  society,  was  found  combating  the 
ardent  principles  of  his  young  and  glowing  ge- 
nius.   The  whole  theory  of  freedom  fell  into 
contempt,  and  principles  were  asserted  in  the 
heat   of  the  conflict   which   would  perpetuate 
every  despotism  on  earth,  and  petrify  all  the 
miseries  of  social  life.     Everything  was  resolved 
into  prescription,  and  no  right  was  admitted  to 
be  valid,  which  could  not  trace  a  pedigree  back 
through  the  records  of  authentic  history  into  the 
flaistsof  tradition.    The  University  of  Cambridge 
sent  forth  from  the  pen  of  Hey,  a  denial  of  all 
the  rights  of  man,  except  such  as  were  created 
by  civil  government.    This  theory  could  not  re- 
sist the  formidable  accusatioa  of  being  founded 
on  the  absurdity  that  government  existed  before 
man,  and  of  justifying  all  possible  extravagances 
of  tyranny.     Certainly  the  only  right  that  man 
has  to  complain,  exists  when  fab  rights  are  vio- 
lated, and  if  he  has  no  rights  at  all  but  what  are 
allowed  him  by  government,  if  governmentchoose 
to  allow  him  no  rights  at  all,  he  must  suffer  in  si- 
lence, with  no  room  to  complain.    The  very 
grossness  of  this  theory  proved  its  destruction. 
The  theory  of  Burke  differed  from  the  theory  of 
Hey*  by  admitting  the  rights  of  nature,  and  claim- 
ing that  they  were  all  surrendered  into  the  hands 
of  society  to  be  doled  out  according  to  its  own 
ideas  of  prudence  and  necessity.     It  is  fatal  to 
this  modified  theory  of  absolutism  that  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  very  same  practical  results,  which 
slew  the  theory  of  Cambridge.      If  a  man  has 
given  up  all  his  rights,  then  he  has  no  more  right 
to  complain  if  any  or  all  of  those  rights  are  with- 
held from  him,  than  if  he  had  no  rights  at  all, 
except  what  were  granted  by  the  favor  of  society. 
The  true  theory  of  the  design  and  origin  of  go- 
vernment is  this :  that  all  men  are  by  nature  free 


and  efuait  is  a  self-evident  truth  when  property 
understood.    It  does  not  mean  to  affirm  ibai  mea 
are  equal  tn  anything  but  in  their  abstract  rigbti 
considered  simply  as  ereatares.    Nor  does  tbo 
assertion  o(  freedom  affirm  a  release  from  aH  ob- 
ligation to  existing  law ;  neither  does  the  phrsM 
by  nature  mean  that  men  are  actually  bore  to 
equal  equitalile  right  to  the  existing  valuables  of 
human   possession.    The   whole  sentence  baa 
reference  to  man  considered  as  a  creature,  sad 
prior  to  any  consideration  of  him  as  a  member 
of  society.     Of  course  since  all  are  by  nature  free 
and  equal,  no  one  has  a  ri^ht  to  control  another, 
which  the  other  does  equally  possess  over  him. 
But  the  propensities  of  nature  and  the  necespittes 
of  the  case  drive  men  into  society,  and  this  is  ne- 
cessarily formed  by  the  relinquishment  of  certain 
personal  rights  on  the  part  of  those  who  compose 
the  association  and  form  the  compact.    If  n/itbe 
rights  of  the  individual  had  been  relinquished 
into  the  hands  of  society,  then  no  injury  cooM  be 
done  to  the  individual,  no  matter  how  despotic 
the  action  of  government  might  bo;  but  the  the- 
ory of  the  partial  surrender  of  right  guards  the 
reserved  rights  of  the  individnal  and  marks  the 
just  bounds  of  the  civil  authorities.    The  end  of 
government  is  not  complex,  hntspeciie;  it  is  not 
a  great  reservoir  into  which  the  whole  mass  of 
human  rights  havo  been  poured,  and  from  which 
the  individual  is  to  draw  all  the  rights  of  his  per- 
son, and  the  supplies  of  his  wants.    The  state  is 
not  the  great  parent  of  the  individual^  to  whom 
is  committed  the  charge  of  stimulating  the  ener- 
gies and  directing  the  conduct  of  the  separate 
atoms  that  compose  it.    The  just  end  of  govern- 
ment is  simply  the  protection  of  the  members  of 
society  in  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  their  reserved 
rights,  and  if  the  individual  chooses  to  neglect  or 
abuse  them,  the  government  has  no  responsibility 
to  render,  and  no  right  to  complain.    The  con- 
trary theory  that  all  rights  of  person  have  been 
merged  in  the  general  go6d  of  the  whole  sod 
committed  for  management  to  the  care  of  the 
government,  would  make  it  the  duty  of  the  civil 
authority  to  apply  all  necessary  means  of  coer- 
cion to  secure  the  industry  of  the  individual  and 
the  supply  of  all  his  wants.      Of  course  if  the 
government  failed  in  this  duty,  the  individual  might 
complain  that  his  right  to  take  care  of  himself 
had  been  removed,  and  yet  the  government  failed 
to  provide  for  him.     It  is  this  grand  mistake  as 
to  the  proper  design  of  civil  government,  which 
brings  the  armed  mobs  of  Paris  round  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  clamoring  for  employment,  sod 
looking  to  the  civil  power  to  provide  them  bread 
to  eat  and  clothes  to  wear.    The  whole  scheme 
is  built  upon  a  false  theory.    T  he  end  of  govern- 
ment is  simply  to  protect  the  individual  in  the 
eiyoymeut  of  his  rights  and    in    the    proper 
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ponmciof  bifcalliog;  oot  a  protection  and  a  pa- 
crooage  hj  direct  acts  of  governmental  power  to 

promote  his  interests,  bat  a  simple  protection 
from  ioterniption  or  distnrbancein  bis  own  efforts 
to  enrich  himself.  Tbejnst  functions  of  a  civil 
fOTemment  are  defined  bj  the  rights  relinqaished 
ioco  its  hands,  and  it  cannot  equitably  pass  tbe 
bounds  of  those  relinquisbed  rights.  As  soon  as 
it  begins  to  toncfa  the  individual  b  j  direct  acts  of 
poirer.  it  does  to  that  extent  transcend  the  just 
fuDcdons  of  its  office. 

It  is  peifectly  true,  aa  Paley  says,*  that  the 
neial  compact  is  a  fiction,  that  no  solemn  con- 
venttOD  was  ever  held  in  reality  to  define  the 
ngfati  of  the  governor  and  the  duties  of  tbe 
governed;  but  it  is  oot  true,  as  he  says,  that  it  is 
Dot  just  to  allow  practical  results  and  reforms  to 
grow  oot  of  this  fictioa  of  fancy.  Although  tbe 
formal  creation  of  the  social  compact  has  never 
occurred  as  a  historical  fact,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a 
meuphysical  truth.  It  ia  the  idea  implied  in  tbe 
fonnition  of  society.  When  men  are  found  for- 
mally relinqnishing  their  rights,  it  must  be  sup- 
poied  that  they  are  doing  it  in  consideration  of 
some  other  advantage.  To  soppose  men  then 
to  reJioqaish  their  rights  of  self-control  to  another, 
»to  eaaentiaUy  and  necessarily  suppose  that  they 
ire  to  receive  some  benefit  in  return.  It  is  this 
idea  of  mnmal  advantage  that  is  the  cause  of  so- 
^1  lod  is  necessarily  pre-supposed  in  its  forma- 
^'  Jast  as  the  idea  of  a  fixed  relation  between 
niDberi  is  taken  for  granted  in  the  operations  of 
inthmetie,  so  the  existence  of  society  implies  the 
UDtttal  expectation  of  advantage.  Even  Burke 
bimeelf  in  the  midst  of  his  splendid  efibrt  to  dis- 
<^t  tbe  theory  of  freedom  admits  that  society 
uieea^mel.f  Thia  compact  is  the  implied 
paraaty  of  mutual  benefit  between  tbe  ruler 
tod  the  ruled.  Thia  implication  is  positive  proof 
tlatthe  theory  we  have  advanced  as  to  the  par^ 
^  rolioqnishment  of  right  en  the  part  of  tbe  in- 
dividual is  trae,  because  a  tottU  relinquishment 
of  right  would  invjolve  an  evil  far  worse  than 
tboie  designed  to  be  avoided  by  tbe  forma- 
^D  of  aoeiety,  and  the  gross  folly  of  sacrificing 
tbe  end  to  the  means. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  individual  has  no 
"gbt  to  complain  unless  his  reeerved  rights  are 
ifl^ed,  and  that  government  has  no  right  to 
regard  anything  as  rebellion  which  does  not  vio- 
late the  fonctions  of  its  office.  The  individual 
^n  sever  destroy  his  abstract  rights  as  a  creature, 
l^caoBe  he  can  never  be  anything  else  than  a 
(Y^tare,  but  these  abstract  rights  remain  as  pure 
^tractions,  entirely  subject  to  tbe  rights  and 
duties  growing  out  of  his  new  position  as  a  mem- 
^r  of  society.    The  right  of  the  individual  to 
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complain  of  oppression  is  measured  by  tbe  rights 
he  has  reserved,  and  not  by  his  rights  in  the 
abstract. 

What  then  are  the  rights  which  man  has  re- 
linquished to  society?  In  tbe  briefest  terms, 
they  are  only  those  which  are  necessary  to  tbe 
discharge  of  the  functions  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  purpose  of  civil  govemmenl.  All 
rights  not  necessary  for  this  purpose  are  reserved 
to  tbe  individual.  Thus  tbe  rights  of  conscience 
are  not  necessary  to  the  existence  of  society,  and 
are  retained  by  tbe  individual.  Thus  tbe  rights 
of  property  are  not  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  society,  and  are  reserved  to  the  individual. 
The  right  to  tax  is  a  species  of  exception,  be- 
cause some  property  value  is  essential  to  tbe 
support  of  tbe  government  So,  inasmuch  aa 
conscience  may  be  concerned  in  tbe  execution  of 
the  laws,  when  tbe  control  of  conscience  becomes 
necessary  to  tbe  existence  of  society,  tbe  govern- 
ment may  exert  a  negative  control  over  it,  and 
analogous  to  the  power  of  taxation.  But  civil 
government  has  no  more  right  to  interfere  with 
the  proper  rights  of  conscience,  than  it  has  to 
absorb  all  tbe  property  of  tbe  land,  under  a  pre- 
tence of  exercising  its  acknowledged  and  law- 
ful right  to  levy  taxes  for  its  necessary  support. 

This  simple  conception  of  tbe  origin  and  de- 
sign of  government,  as  haeed  upon  rights  relin- 
quished by  the  citizen  and  designed  to  protect 
bim  in  the  rights  he  has  reserved,  cuts  through 
all  tbe  confused  and  disorderly  disquisitions  of 
Paley  and  other  moralists,  who  have  attempted 
to  reconcile  a  union  of  the  Church  and  the  State , 
with  tbe  genuine  principles  of  religious  liberty. 
The  whole  system  of  a  state  religion  is  based 
uponthe  usurpation  of  certain  functions  by  the 
civil  government,  to  which  it  bad  no  manner  of 
title.  No  government  has  tbe  right  to  discrimi- 
nate between  contending  creeds  to  tbe  advantage 
of  one,  and  the  restraint  of  tbe  other,  simply  be- 
cause tbe  rights  of  conscience  have  been  reserved 
to  the  individual  and  all  interference  with  them 
is  usurpation  and  tyranny.  This  is  the  outline 
of  the  theory  of  religious  freedom,  rising  from 
the  mists  of  oppression  and  fanaticism  like  a 
tower  of  steel,  whose  dark  and  polished  battle- 
ments lift  themselves  towards  Heaven  in  all  the 
severe  simplicity  of  invincible  truth. 

But  inasmuch  as  obedience  to  tbe  laws  is  a 
moral  duty,  and  as  such  comes  under  the  juris- 
diction of  conscience,  what  principle  is  to  govern 
tbe  civil  authority  in  its  requirements  from  con- 
science, and  conscience  in  its  conduct  towards 
tbe  law  ?  On  the  broad  principles  on  which  we 
have  discussed  tbe  formation  of  government, 
it  has  no  right  to  require  from  conscience  obe- 
dience to  any  law,  except  those  which  pro- 
perly belong  to  its  functions.    Within  the  bounds 
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of  its  appropriate  duty  the  cml  law  has  a  right 
to  call  upon  conscience  to  enforce  its  dictates, 
and  conscience  so  far  from  having  the  right  to 
refuse  is  bound  to  comply.  But  this  supposition 
involves  the  implication  that  government  is  dis- 
charging its  jiisl  functions,  which  of  course  can- 
not conflict  with  the  rights  of  conscience.  By 
the  just  ftmetiona  of  government  we  here  mean, 
not  the  functions  which  may  be  just  and  lawful 
according  to  the  particular  constitution  of  a  coun- 
try ;  but  functions  that  are  proper  according  to 
the  abstract  idea  of  a  just  government.  A 
thing  may  be  lawful,  by  a  particular  constitution 
or  frame  of  government,  and  yet  be  a  violation 
of  moral  right.  It  may  be  lawful  according  to 
the  laws  of  a  country  to  force  conformity  to  an 
established  religion,  but  this  would  be  an  outrage 
to  moral  law,  because  it  is  injustice  to  the  rights 
of  conscience.  No  government  has  a  moral  right 
to  require  any  obedience  from  conscience  except 
within  its  morally  just  functions.  If  it  does  make 
such  a  requisition,  although  conformable  to  the 
laws  of  the  land,  the  government  is  responsible 
for  a  breach  of  what  is  right.  There  can  then 
be  no  difficulty,  when  the  functions  of  civil  govern- 
ment are  confined  within  the  limits  made  lawful 
to  it  by  moral  propriety.  The  real  difficulty  in 
the  case  arises,  when  government  makes  a  re- 
quisition upon  conscience  which  it  was  entitled 
to  make  bv  the  laws  of  the  land,  but  which  it 
had  no  right  to  make  according  to  the  precepts 
of  abstract  justice,  or  when  conscience,  whether 
truly  or  not,  receives  the  impression  that  the  re- 
quirement of  the  law  is  an  offence  against  God. 
If  the  government  requires  an  offence  to  moral- 
ity, of  course  the  government  is  to  blame.  If 
conscience  puts  a  false  construction  on  the  mo- 
rality of  the  requisition,  conscience  is  to  blame. 
We  here  consider  both  the  government  and  con- 
science under  their  mutual  relation  and  subordi- 
nation to  the  law  of  God.  But  we  must  con- 
sider them  under  their  relations  to  each  other, 
if  we  would  reach  practical  conci  usions.  If  every 
conscience  which  conceives  its  rights  to  be  viola- 
ted Js  allowed  to  nullify  the  laws  of  the  land,  the 
laws  lie  at  the  mercy  of  each  individual  moral 
sense,  and  society  is  dissolved.  On  the  contra- 
ry, if  the  government  is  permitted  to  force  any 
requisition  it  may  choose  to  pass,  all  the  rights 
of  conscience  and  the  freedom  of  religion  is  an- 
nihilated. Who  shall  decide  upon  an  issue  be- 
tween the  claims  of  the  law  and  the  conscience 
of  the  citizen  ?  If  the  government  decides,  does 
it  not  become  a  judge  of  conscience ;  if  the  indi- 
vidual is  to  decide  for  himself,  do  we  not  admit 
the  superiority  of  individual  opinion  over  the 
laws  of  the  land  ?  These  are  the  grave  and  dif- 
ficult questions  involved  in  this  controversy. 
They  must  be  answered  in  detail. 


It  will  be  seen  and  admitted  by  all  that  coo- 
science  as  the  representative  of  the  deity  has  bo 
right,  in  a  moral  view,  to  oppose  the  laws  of  the 
land,  except  when  they  violate  the  laws  of  God. 
If  there  is  a  real  discrepancy  between  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  the  commands  of  God,  it  is  right 
"  to  obey  God  rather  than  man.*'    No  such  law 
can  impose  an  obligation  to  obedience ;  it  is  void 
by  the  essential  nature  of  morality ;  men  are 
bound  by  every  tie  of  loyalty  to  God  not  to  obey 
it.    But  conscience  may  often  mistake  and  mis- 
represent the  requirements  of  God ;  has  it  no 
rights  in  this  case  ?     It  is  here  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  rights  of  conscience  towardi 
God,  and  its  rights  towards  man.    No  one  will 
admit  that  conscience  has  any  right  to  alter  or 
modify  the  laws  of  God.    If  therefore  conscience 
pronounce  a  thing  to  be  immoral,  which  is  really 
commanded  in  the  divine  law,  it  is  responsible  to 
God.    But  the  government  has  no  right  to  be- 
come an  umpire  between  couscience  and  the  di- 
vinity, and  decide  that  this  scruple  is  just  sod 
that  scruple  is  unfounded ;  as  this  would  con- 
stitute the  government  lord    over  conscience, 
whose  rights  have  been  reserved  to  the  citizen. 
If  mistaken  consciences  have  no  rights,  their  free- 
dom in  religion  is  a  mockery.     No  matter  bow 
wide  may  be  the  errors  of  a  conscience,  the  civil 
arm  has  no  right  to  judge  of  the  error.    There  is 
responsibility  somewhere ;  but  the  matter  is  per- 
sonal with  the  citizen  and  the  decision  rests  with 
him.    It  is  just  here  that  the  grand  question  of 
the  freedom  of  thought-^ the  rights  of  private 
judgement — the  necessity  for  an  authorized  in- 
terpreter on  points  of  doctrine  and  duty  so  long 
agitated  between  the  Protestant  and  the  Papist, 
takes  its  position  in  this  mass  of  metaphysical 
rights.     The  decision  is  forced  by  the  inevitable 
necessities  of  the  case  to  rest  with  the  individual. 
Will  it  be  asked  shall  his  single  opinion  control 
his  conduct  in  the  face  of  the  combined  suffrages 
of  the  nation  ?     To  this  we  answer  unhesitatingly 
in  the  affirmative.     He  has  no  right  to  follow  a 
multitude  to  do  what  seems  to  him  to  be  evil. 
It  is  impossible  to  throw  the  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion  from   the  individual,  no  matter  on  what 
grounds  he  forms  bis  decision,  that  decision  is  his 
own.     If  he  yield  his  opinion  in  deference  to  the 
public  voice,   he  is  fully  responsible,  because 
the  opinion  of  the  multitude,  or  the  decision  of 
the  Pope,  as  the  case  may  be,   are  only  the 
grounds  of  his  decision,  but  that  decision  is  his 
own.    The  united  opinion  of  a  large  number 
increases  the  fnrobability  that  they  are  right,  and 
that  he  is  wrong ;  but  a  man  sins,  if  he  does  what 
he  thinks  is  wrong,  because  others  think  it  to  be 
right.    The  freedom  of  thought  is  invincible,  aod 
no  man  can  throw  of  his  responsibility  in  the  uee 
of  it. 
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Do  we  then  plead  for  anarchy,  by  leaving  the 
law  snbjeet  to  the  opinions  of  each  individual  ? 
Bj  00  meaiM.  The  idea  jnet  stated  guards  that 
eoBclHsioB.  The  individual  decides  under  a  dou- 
ble respoDsibility  to  the  law  of  God  and  the  law 
of  man.  For  whatever  may  be  the  justice  of 
the  bamaB  law,  as  affected  by  the  views  of  cou- 
•eience,  the  objections  of  conscience  do  not  in- 
validftte  its  force.  If  conscience  leads  a  man  to 
Tiolate  the  law,  he  must  suffer  the  penalty,  wheth- 
er/kv%  ori0i;iar/y,  rather  than  endanger  the 
traoqaillity  of  tke  public. 

ITi  therefore,  there  be  a  conflict  between  the 
laws  of  the  land  and  the  dicutes  of  duty,  what 
fhottld  be  the  course  to  be  pursued  ?  Do  the 
etiticsof  the  Bible  permit  every  man,  whose con- 
fcieoce  becones  wounded  by  tbo  acts  of  the  leg- 
i«latttre,  to  raise  the  standard  of  seditious  resist* 
aoce  to  tiie  constituted  authorities  of  the  law  ? 
Bf  DO  laaoner  of  moans.  When  the  requirement 
of  tbe  legttlature  io  a  palpable  violation  of  the 
dWbe  commands,  the  duty  of  roverenee  to  lawful 
aathority  is  still  blading,  and  the  citizen  is  bound, 
while  SToidiBg  all  offence  against  God,  to  uphold 
the  dignity  of  tbe  government.  The  scriptures 
BO  wherB  authorize  a  violent  and  seditious  re- 
nstance  to  law.  But  where  there  is  really  an 
i«ii6  between  a  law  of  man  and  a  command  of 
Mt  it  if  the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  decline  obe- 
dieDfe  to  the  precrpi  of  the  former,  and  if  it  is 
Kqoired  he  must  quietly  submit  to  its  penalty. 
iShooid  he  rettsf  the  law  by  violence,  he  would  be 
gviltj  of  a  high  crime  in  perilling  the  interests  of 
society  is  defence  of  an  individual  right  however 
ncred.  The  safety  and  tranquillity  of  society  is 
of  far  more  importance  than  any  mere  personal 
affairs,  sad  no  man  can  lawfully  insist  upon  an 
ifldiridaal  right,  that  is  incompatible  with  tbe 
general  safety.  He  has  no  right  to  obey  the  law, 
beeaoae  it  would  offend  against  God  and  pollute 
his  coBoeience.  He  has  no  right  to  resist  tl,  be- 
nnie  it  would  endanger  tbe  peace  of  society. 
The  only  alternative  is  to  endure  the  penalty. 
A  man  may  lawfully  become  a  martyr  to  his 
Kooe  of  duty,  but  be  has  no  right  to  become  a 
rohel  against  the  laws  of  morality.  Such  is  the 
^  marked  out  for  conscience,  when  it  comes  in 
cooilict  with  law. 

^W  tbe  question  arises,  what  should  be  the 
proper  course  of  the  government  towards  con- 
Kieoce  ?  If  the  law  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
tbe  exiatence  of  society,  it  must  be  enforced  at 
every  hazard.  In  this  conflict  between  con- 
Kieuce  and  tbe  law,  tbe  superior  necessities  of 
^  eafety  of  society,  gives  the  government  the 
"S^t  of  a  negtftioe  control  over  conscience,  anal- 
ogooe  to  tbe  right  to  tax.  By  this  negative  con- 
trol, we  mean  the  right  to  apply  the  penalty  of 
the  law,  when  its  precept  is  violated.    If  the  law 


is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  peace  of  society, 
it  ought  not  to  be  enforced  on  the  tender  con- 
science. If  it  be  necessary,  and  the  end  can  be 
gained  at  tbe  same  time  an  exception  is  made  in 
favor  of  scrupulous  consciences,  that  exception 
should  be  made.  If  the  end  of  the  law  can  only 
be  attained  by  enforcing  it  on  all  indiscriminately t 
it  must  be  enforced,  because  the  safety  of  society 
itself  is  of  more  consequence  than  the  rights  of  any 
individual  or  class  in  society.  It  is  here  a  contest 
between  the  right  of  the  person  and  the  right  of 
the  government,  a  conflict  of  rights,  a  state  of 
affairs  peculiar  to  a  world  where  tbe  whole  moral 
system  has  been  jarred  by  the  existence  of  moral 
disorders.  In  such  a  conflict  the  most  important 
right  must  prevail.  Thus  taxes  for  the  supply  of 
military  stores  are  necessary  to  the  safety  of  so- 
ciety;  but  the  law  for  rabing  supplies  for  military 
purposes,  ought  to  make  a  formal  exception  in 
behalf  of  the  Quakers,  who  are  conscientiously 
opposed  to  the  whole  system.  But  if  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  times  should  demand  supplies 
which  could  only  be  raised  by  a  general  assess- 
ment, then  the  right  of  the  Quaker  to  the  pro- 
tection of  his  conscience  would  give  way  to  the 
commanding  exigencies  of  the  hour.  The  law 
must  be  upheld ;  yet  conscience  must  be  saved 
from  pollution ;  and  the  only  way  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  double  purpose,  is  tbe  infliction 
on  one  side  and  the  endurance  on  the  other,  of 
the  penalty  of  the  law.  This  is  the  very  utmost 
extent  allowed  by  duty  to  the  individual  in  con- 
travening the  laws  of  the  land.  The  majesty  of 
law  must  be  honored  either  by  compliance  with 
its  precept  or  submission  to  its  penalty.  In  de- 
ciding upon  an  issue  of  this  description,  the  law 
is  by  no  means  properly  considered  as  constitu- 
ting itself  a  judge  over  conscience,  but  simply  as 
exercising  its  judgment  as  to  what  is  demanded 
by  its  own  necessities,  and  tbe  means  to  supply 
them. 

We  have  just  considered  the  general  princi- 
ples which  should  control  the  conduct  of  con- 
science towards  the  law,  and  the  law  towards 
conscience.  We  purpose  now  to  glance  very 
briefly  at  the  moral  law  which  controls  both  law 
and  conscience.  The  argument  just  closed  sup- 
poses the  decisions  of  conscience  to  have  been 
already  formed,  and  had  reference  to  their  prac- 
tical application.  The  present  inquiry  respects 
the  rights  of  conscience  to  form  these  decisions 
adverse  to  the  laws  of  the  legislature. 

If  the  requisition  of  law  condemned  by  con- 
science be  a  real  offence  against  God,  of  course 
the  moral  sense  is  not  only  justified  in  protesting, 
but  is  bound  to  protest  against  it.  All  require- 
ments of  obedience  to  such  a  law  are  void,  and 
if  enforced  are  oppression. 

If  the  law  embody  no  trespass,  but  is  conceived 
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to  do  so  by  an  honest  though  mistaken  con- 
science, then  the  requisition  of  obedience  is  only 
oppression  when  the  rights  of  conscience  are  uit- 
necefsarily  disregarded.  But  conscieoce  stands 
responsible  to  God,  and  is  guilty  according  to 
circumstances,  for  pronouucing  that  to  be  a  sin 
which  is  in  fact  no  sin. 

If  the  taw  embody  a  requisition  of  no  particu- 
lar moral  character  in  itself,  and  conscience  should 
scruple  it,  then  the  law  must  be  disregarded  in  pre- 
cept, and,  if  enforced,  must  be  honored  in  pen- 
alty. In  this  case,  if  a  man  violate  his  conscience 
to  obey  the  law,  he  is  guilty  for  violating  a  greater 
to  honor  a  lesser  obligation.  He  is  also  respon- 
sible to  God  for  this  discrimination,  and  the  guilt 
of  the  mistaken  decision  of  conscience  is  con- 
trolled by  circumstances. 

But  when  the  law  of  the  land  embodies  a  posi- 
tive moral  precept  in  its  requisitions,  no  one  can 
hesitate  to  decide  that  no  conscience  has  the  right 
to  decide  the  law  to  be  an  offence  to  itself.  When 
the  law  of  man,  so  far  from  requiring  a  violation 
of  divine  law,  is  actually  nothing  less  than  a  rep- 
etition of  it,  and  when  the  objections  of  con- 
science to  the  law,  are  really  objections  to  the 
law  of  God,  no  man  will  hesitate  for  an  instant 
in  deciding  that  the  claims  of  such  a  conscience 
are  entitled  to  no  more  respect  than  the  yells  of  a 
maniac.  The  contrary  supposition  would  place 
the  law  of  God,  as  well  as  the  enactments  of 

• 

men,  at  the  mercy  of  every  conscience  on  earth. 
No  conscience  has  the  right  to  form  a  decision 
impeaching  the  morality  of  divine  law.  The 
grand  error  of  the  senator  of  New  York  lies  in 
bis  mistaking  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  for 
the  commands  of  his  Maker;  and  in  appealing 
to  the  one,  he  committed  the  fatal  blunder  of  sup- 
posing he  had  appealed  to  the  other.  There  is 
an  essential  difference  between  conscience  and 
the  law  of  God.  The  former  is  but  the  exponent 
of  the  latter ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  liable  to  be 
deluded,  all  its  decisions  on  points  of  duty  must 
be  reviewed  by  the  law  of  God.  Hence  a  man 
may  stw  against  God  by  obeying  his  conscience. 
It  is  a  piece  of  blasphemous  nonsense  to  suppose 
that  the  law  of  God  may  be  set  aside  by  every 
debauched  and  absurd  conscience  in  the  land.  A 
man  is  bound  to  resist  conscience  when  it  is  lead- 
ing him  astray.  Besides  this,  the  rights  of  con- 
science, even  under  human  society,  have  refer- 
ence to  speculative  opinions  and  points  of  morals 
in  which  there  is  no  overt  danger  to  the  State ; 
but  not  to  gross  and  outrageous  violations  of  mo- 
rality in  which  the  peace  of  society  is  concerned. 
No  man  would  think  of  tolerating,  under  the 
rights  of  conscience,  the  moral  sense  of  the  In- 
dian Thug,  which  persuades  him  that  it  is  a 
moral  duty  for  him  to  assassinate  every  man  he 
meets.    A  weak  conscience  has  its  rights,  but  a 


conscience  debauched  until  crime  becomes  itg 
morality,  has  no  rights. 

Now  let  us  apply  these  principles  to  the  case 
of  Mr.  Seward  and  the  Fugitive-Slave-Law. 
Admitting  that  the  recapture  of  a  fugitive  slave 
is  the  crime  he  imagines,  we  charge  him  widi 
guilt  on  the  very  broadest  principles  of  religtoas 
freedom,  for  encouraging  a  seditious  resistance  to 
the  law,  when  he  was  bound  to  uphold  the  dig- 
nity of  the  government  at  the  same  time  that  he 
protected  his  conscience,  by  submitting  to  the 
penalty.  Besides,  in  his  own  case,  his  guilt  is 
heightened  by  the  violation  of  a  positive  oath  to 
the  constitutional  provision  for  the  law,  and  on 
the  part  of  hb  constituents,  by  the  violation  of 
the  pledged  and  sacred  guarantees  of  the  (JnioB. 
Admitting  all  that  he  assumed,  as  to  the  crimi- 
nality of  the  law,  he  was  only  justified  in  a  sim- 
ple non-compliance  with  the  precept,  and  bj 
submitting  to  its  penalty ;  not  in  seditious  reaiit- 
ance  to  its  authority. 

But  this  is  not  all  of  his  guilt.  Mr.  Seward 
and  the  abolitionists  of  the  North,  are  respoDsi- 
ble  to  God,  in  a  fearful  account,  for  debaachiog 
their  consciences  into  a  decision  of  duty  that  sets 
at  defiance  one  of  the  simplest  requirements  of 
morality,  makes  the  decalogue  a  permit  of  crimo, 
the  Bible  an  immoral  lie,  and  blasphemes  God 
as  the  open  approver  of  the  worst  of  crimes. 

Here  is  the  great  issue  in  the  controversy,  aod 
here  we  meet  it.  Mr.  Seward  either  holds  sla- 
very to  be  a  sin  perse,  or  he  is  trifling  mostegro- 
giously  with  our  credulity.  The  whole  justifica- 
tion of  his  splendid  specimen  of  pious  peijory. 
turns  upon  the  question,  whether  the  recapture 
of  a  fugitive  be  or  be  not  an  offence  against  God. 
The  honorable  senator  affirms,  and  we  in  addi- 
tion to  denying  that  affirmation,  venture  another, 
that  it  is  the  refusal  to  recapture  and  restore  the 
slave  which  constitutes  the  offence  to  moral tty. 
In  other  terms,  Mr.  Seward  appeals  to  a  ^*  higher 
law"  than  the  Constitution  to  protect  him  from 
his  oath,  while  we  appeal  to  a  **  higher  law"  than 
his  or  any  other  conscience,  to  maintain  the  io- 
tegrity  of  our  rights. 

Now  when  we  know  that  all  the  renowned  aod 
illustrious  saints  of  the  Old  Testament  were, 
without  exception,  owners  of  large  numbers  of 
slaves;  that  slavery  is  justified  in  the  very  letter 
of  the  tenth  precept  of  the  moral  law ;  that  it 
was  legalized  by  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion, acting  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Al- 
mighty God ;  that  it  is  sanctioned  by  repeated 
rules  given  in  the  New  Testament  for  its  regula- 
tion and  control ;  that  all  the  early  members  of 
the  Christian  church,  both  Jew  and  Gentile,  were 
owners  of  slaves,  we  cannot  help  being  amazed 
at  the  astonishing  discoveries  effected  by  Mr.  Se- 
ward in  the  higher  resources  of  impudence.  Bat 
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thw  is  BOC  all.  The  Bible  contains  two  distinct 
iDscaaces  of  that  very  crime  so  abhorrent  to  the 
chaste  senfibilitiea  of  the  honorable  senator.  One 
is  the  restoration  of  Uagar,  flying  from  the  jeal- 
oosy  of  Sarah,  met  by  an  angel  of  God,  and  by 
him  directed  to  retnm  to  her  mistress  and  submit 
to  ber  authority.*  The  other  case  is  the  resto- 
radoQ  of  Onesimus  by  Paul*  The  Epistle  to 
Philemon  is  a  letter  written  by  the  Apostle  to  a 
Cbiistian  slaveholder  and  sent  by  the  hand  of 
his  fugitive  slave,  who  had  been  met  in  his  wan- 
derings by  the  great  orator  of  the  church,  con- 
verted to  the  faith,  and  was  now  returned  to  bis 
master  with  an  inspired  letUria  his  hand,  acknow- 
ledj^ing  the  rights  of  the  owner,  and  entreating 
him  to  deal  gently  with  his  repentant  servant,  on 
the  ground,  that  though  master  and  servant  ac- 
cofding  to  the  flesh*  they  were  then  brethren  in 
the  faith  of  Christ. f  Now  when  we  see  an  A  pes- 
tle of  Chffistianity  sending  back  a  slave  to  his 
master,  with  what  is  now  admitted  to  be  a  part 
of  the  canon  of  revelation,  in  his  hands,  what 
are  we  to  think  of  the  men  who  are  perpetually 
denoancing  acts  identical  with  the  act  of  the 
Aposde,  as  the  consummation  of  all  practical 
villainy  ?  Mr.  Seward  must  excuse  us  for  hint- 
ing that  his  infidelity  is  largely  spiced  with  the 
rankest  venom  of  blasphemy.  He  has  improved 
BfMo  the  delicate  invectives  of  Thomas  Paine, 
tod,  while  owning  the  truth  of  Christianity,  has 
stnkified  himself  by  attacking  its  morality. 

This  appeal  to  conscience  becomes  all  the 
moie  remarkable  from  another  slight  considera- 
tioD.  It  has  uniformly  been  esteemed  a  breach 
of  morality  by  mankind  for  one  man  to  harbor 
or  coBceal  the  stolen  or  missing  property  of  his 
aeighhor  except  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  it. 
The  man  who  finds  a  purse  lying  in  the  public 
highway,  and  either  knows,  or  makes  no  efibrt 
to  discover  the  owner,  is  sometimes  facetiously 
termed  a  thief.  He,  who  can  discover  any  dif- 
ferpQce  between  a  refusal  to  restore  the  purse, 
ftnd  a  refusal  to  restore  the  flying  slave -property 
of  a  Southern  slaveholder,  is  entitled  to  extra- 
ordinary credit  for  sagacity.  It  is  a  mere  eva- 
lion,  and  that  an  evasion  without  the  merit  of 
plausibility,  to  deny  that  a  slave  is  property.  We 
recommend  to  Mr.  Seward  a  comparison  be- 
tireeo  the  last  precept  of  the  decalogue  and  the 
slave-laws  of  the  Jewish  Theocracy.^  The  man 
who  admits  that  there  is  such  a  relation  as  mas- 
ter aod  slave,  and  denies  that  such  relation  con- 
lifts  in  the  property  right  of  the  one,  to  the  servi- 
ces of  the  other,  is  simply  a  fool,  who  admits  a 
tbiog  in  one  breath,  that  he  denies  in  the  next. 

*  Gen.  xvi:  7 — ^13. 
t  See  Epistle  to  Philemon. 

X  Compare  Ex.  zx:  17,  irith  Gen.  xvii :  13,  and  Levit. 
xit:  44-46. 


From  this  statement  of  the  case,  it  appears 
that  the  appeal  of  the  senator  from  the  Consti- 
tution to  his  conscience,  is  really  an  appeal  to 
that  singular  piece  of  his  spiritual  machinery,  to 
warrant  him  in  violating  his  oath,  in  order  to  com  - 
mit  a  breach  of  one  of  the  simplest  duties  of  mo- 
rality, at  the  same  time  that  he  blasphemes  God, 
and  stultifies  himself  on  the  most  enormous  scsle. 
The  temptation  to  an  indulgence  of  his  taste  for 
villainy,  presented  too  rich  a  specimen  to  be  re- 
fused. We  are  really  under  the  unpleasant  ne- 
cessity of  telling  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
that  we  are  rather  at  a  loss  to  decide  whether  to 
accord  him  superior  credit  as  a  knave  or  a  fool ; 
and  the  perplexity  in  the  case  seems  altogether 
attributable  to  the  fact,  that  be  has  approached 
a  degree  of  perfection  in  the  qualities  of  both. 

This  simple  statement  of  facts,  from  the  ac- 
knowledged moral  code  of  all  Christian  nations, 
settles  the  question  as  to  the  real  accordance  of 
the  fugitive-slave -law,  with  the  will  of  God. 
We  desire  now  to  propose  and  answer  a  direct 
question,  as  to  the  duty  of  a  conscientious  aboli- 
tionist, in  regard  to  that  law.  What  is  the  duty 
of  a  man,  who  is  sincerely  of  the  opinion,  that 
a  compliance  with  the  law  is  an  ofience  against 
God.  To  this  question  we  reply  that  his  sense 
of  duty  has  become  morbid  and  fanatical,  and 
has  placed  hira  in  a  dilemma  from  which  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  escape  without  guilt.  If 
he  violates  his  conscience,  he  is  guilty  for  the 
breach.  If  he  obey  bis  conscience,  he  oflends 
sgainst  God.  His  infidel  disgust  at  the  morality 
of  slavery,  has  placed  him  in  this  fearful  strait, 
in  which  he  cannot  do  right  without  guilt,  nor 
wrong  without  conviction.  In  the  language  of 
Burlemaque, 

"  We  ought  always  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
conscience,  even  when  it  is  erroneous,  and  wheth- 
er the  error  be  vincible  or  invincible.  But  it  does 
not  thence  follow,  that  we  are  always  excusable 
in  being  guided  by  the  dictates  of  an  erroneous 
conscience ;  this  is  true,  only  when  the  error  hap- 
pens to  be  invincible.  If  on  the  contrary  it  is 
surmountable,  and  we  mistake  with  respect  to 
what  is  commanded  or  forbidden,  we  sin  either 
way,  whether  we  act  according  to,  or  against 
the  decisions  of  conscience.*'* 

In  other  words,  the  debauched  and  distemper- 
ed couscience  of  the  unhappy  fanatic  has  placed 
him  between  contending  obligations.  To  which 
must  he  yield — to  his  conscience  or  his  God  ? 
Of  course  the  strongest  obligation  must  prevail. 
On  one  side  are  the  dictates  of  an  evil  and  dis- 
eased moral  sense.  On  the  other  the  law  of 
God  and  the  salvation  of  the  Union.  If  he 
violates  his  conscience  and  discharge  his  duty 
to  the  law,  ho  will  contract  a  degree  of  guilt ; 

*  fiurleniaque  on  Naluml  Law,  toI.  1,  p.  163. 
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but  Rithough  ha  will  not  be  justified^  be  will  con- 
tmct  far  U$s  guUt  by  resisting  bis  conscience  aod 
obeying  his  maker.  In  no  forra  in  whtcb  this 
qnestion  can  be  considered,  is  there  any  shadow 
of  excuse  to  the  fanatics  of  the  North,  in  resist- 
ing the  fugitive -slave-law.  Ou  the  very  strong- 
est supposition  that  their  consciences  are  sincerely 
convinced  that  it  is  wrong,  they  are  bound  by  a 
law  higher  than  conscience  to  fulfil  it  to  the  letter. 
In  closing  this  review  of  the  principles  involved 
iu  the  speech  of  Mr.  Seward,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  taxing  the  patience  of  the  reader  a  little 
farther,  to  express  the  concern  which  fills  us  in 
regard  to  the  safety  of  the  Union.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  propriety  or  necessity  of 
the  causes  which  resulted  in  the  grand  dilemma, 
it  must  be  evident  to  all  that  the  issue  on  which 
the  existence  Qf  the  Union  is  staked,  has  been  at 
laat  presented  in  the  fugitive-slave-law.  Like 
•vccess  in  all  parties,  the  late  attainment  of  anti- 
alavcry  desires,  in  the  newly  acquired  territory, 
has  only  sharpened  the  appetite  and  flushed  the 
hopes  of  the  anti-slavery  party,  for  a  more  com- 
plete accomplishment  of  their  views.  In  the 
madness  of  the  hour  ft  makes  little  difference,  that 
the  object  of  attack  is  covered  by  the  flaming 
shield  of  the  Constitution.  A  mere  pretext — a 
bare  and  unprincipled  evasion — a  mere  quibble, 
of  a  conscience  grown  insolent  by  impurity,  a 
reason,  which,  if  true,  would  prove  every  anti- 
alavery  member  of  the  government,  a  perjured 
villain,  is  alleged  as  sufficient  to  nullify  a  law  de- 
manded by  the  plain  and  palpable  letter  of  the 
Constitution.  The  objection  that  the  absence  of 
the  habeas  corpus,  makes  the  fugitive-slave-law 
unconstitutional,  is  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  two  clauses  in  the  Constitution  are  utterly 
contradictory  to  each  other.  If  this  be  true,  every 
anti-slavery  man,  who  has  sworn  to  support  that 
iutfitrument,  has  perjured  himself,  by  swearing 
to  support  two  things  esseutially  contradictory. 
AVhat  madness  rules  the  hour — what  iusanity 
prompts  a  course,  which  makes  every  man  in  a 
large  section  of  the  government,  a  fit  suhject  for 
the  public  whipping  post  and  the  shears  of  the 
aheriff*. 

But  the  issue  on  the  repeal  or  nullification  of 
the  fugitive-slave- law  is  deliberately  made  up. 
This  journal  has  spoken  a  warning  before,  and 
we  now  speak  it  again.  From  every  section  of 
the  South  the  voice  has  been  unanimous,  from 
«very  hue  and  shade  of  opinion  on  other  ques- 
tions. There  can  be  no  more  doubt  than  if  no 
mich  thing  as  doubt  were  possible,  that  a  repeal 
hy  Congress  or  a  nullification  by  the  people,  of 
the  law,  so  hideously  berated  by  the  fanatical 
mnnntebauk,  who  disgraces  the  American  name 
iti  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  will  dissolve 
the  confederated  Union,  and  cover  the  land  with 


the  signs  of  civil  strife.  A  war  unexampled  for 
ferocity  of  feeling,  for  length  of  duration,  for 
consequences  whose  disastrous  evil  will  be  felt  to 
the  most  remote  ages  of  the  future,  must  be  the 
necessary  result. 

The  danger  has  not  yet  passed.  The  time  ii 
full  of  gloomi  and  the  future  is  rolling  back  to- 
wards the  past  in  portentous  silence.  The  ele- 
ments of  evil  seem  to  be  gathering  for  an  explo- 
sion, to  be  remembered  forever. 

ita  turbine  nigro 
Ferret  hyems  culmumqoe  leTem,  Btipulaaque  yolantes. 
Seepe  etiam  imroenBum  coelo  venit  agmen  aquarum, 
£t  foedam  glomerant  tempestatem  imbribus  atria 
CoUectsB  ex  alto  nubes. 

The  omens  which  preceded  the  death  of  Cssar, 
are  surpassed  by  the  stern  and  admonitory  sig- 
nals of  these  times.  The  fierce,  but  momentary 
displays  of  feeling  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
seem  to  discover  dense  masses  of  phantom  troops, 
and  play  on  the  silent  banners  and  the  lifted  steel 
of  the  avengers.  A  time  seems  approaching, 
full  of  a  woe  too  grand  to  fulfil  any  description 
but  the  magnificent  declamation  of  Isaiah  over 
the  wrecked  and  shattered  glory  of  Babylon  and 
Tyre.  All  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  North 
must  cease,  and  the  South  must  summon  its  mag- 
nanimity and  present  the  spectacle  of  a  noble  self- 
command  to  the  admiration  of  future  ages.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  our  wrongs,  let  the  safety 
of  our  government  and  the  peace  of  our  homes 
lead  us  to  endure  them.  The  agitator  at  this 
crisis,  realizes  the  vision  of  the  prophet,  where 
the  armed  messenger  of  divine  retribution  sowed 
coals  of  living  fire  broad-cast  over  the  doomed 
and  guilty  capital  of  Judah.  The  evil  must  be 
arrested,  or  the  glory  of  the  kingdoms^  the  beauty 
of  our  excellency,  shall  become  a  habitation  of  drag- 
ons, pools  of  water,  the  dwelling  place  of  owls,  and 
the  possession  of  the  bittern. 
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Ah  Weill  I  do  look  back  upon  it  noVf 
That  unknown  good,  that  came  in  early  life. 
To  be  my  greatest  strength  in  each  heart  strife — 

When  years  of  care  had  marked  my  alter'd  brow ! 

Yes !  thanks  to  thee — the  good  seed  then  was  sown, 
Which  day  by  day  grew  to  a  fragrant  flower: — 

The  right  cord  then  was  touchM  and  each  low  tone 
Vibrated  high  and  hopefully  each  hour! 

And  so  this  Intellectual  Life  did  grow 

AH  viyifying  glorious — intense— 

Heaven^s  Beauty  resting  on  my  thoughtful  brow, 

Serene  and  holy,  'lumining  each  sense. 

O!  bright  and  blessed  influence  of  my  Youth — 

Still  from  thy  PreMcnee,  let  me  learn  the  Truth ! 

JVeir  York. 
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GHOST  STORIES. 

The  article,  entitled  ''  The  Night  Side  of  Na- 
tore,'*  in  our  January  number,  haa  suggested  to 
a  friend  of  ours  the  idea  of  supplying  us  with  a 
few  '« original"  ghost  stories.  If  they  do  not  as- 
pire to  that  tragic  dignity,  which  clothes  the  le- 
gends of  sorcery  and  magic  in  mysterious  terror, 
ihey  aim  at  a  purpose  of  practical  usefulness,  and 
diey  have  the  advantage  (?)  of  being  credible. 
Mrs.  Growers  book  is  not  unfitly  named.  She 
bag  indeed  withdrawn  from  the  cheerful  light  of 
day  into  the  gloomy  darkness  of  night.  She  has 
exchanged  the  clear  vision  of  the  eagle,  the  joy- 
ous carol  of  the  skylark,  and  the  swift  pinion  of 
the  dove,  for  the  vague  fiittings  of  the  bat,  and 
the  mournful  hooting  of  the  moping  owl.  Every 
attempt,  however  humble,  to  divest  extraordinary 
occurreDcea  of  the  superstition  which  is  apt  to 
gather  about  them,  deserves  encouragement  as 
an  efibrt  to  advance  the  cause  of  sound  reason 
and  sober  truth.  And,  with  this  view,  we  com- 
mend the  stories  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

The  letters  of  Sir  David  Brewster  upon  Natu- 
ral Magic,  which  were  designed  as  a  supplement 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  essay  on  Demon ology  and 
Witchcraft,  form  an  admirable  treatise  of  this 
character,  which  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
eTcry  child,  as  an  antidote  to  the  spurious  phi- 
kwophy  of  the  day.  In  it  are  to  be  found  ex- 
plai&ed  some  of  the  most  astonishing  phenomena 
of  nature,  as  well  as  many  of  the  surprising  con- 
trirances  of  art,  ancient  and  modern.  For  ex- 
ample, he  shows  us  how,  upon  purely  natural 
principles,  we  may  account  for  many  marvellous 
deceptions  of  the  sight.  He  points  out  why  it  is, 
that  the  involuntary  expansion  of  the  eye  in  a 
very  obscure  light  is  unfavorable  to  an  accurate 
perception  of  the  form,  size,  and  distance  of  ob- 
jects—why the  brighter  parts  of  an  object  are 
often  visible,  whilst  the  other  portions  are  unseen 
~wby  parts  of  one  object  thus  seem  to  be  com- 
bined, not  unfrequently,  with  those  of  another— 
why  objects  sometimes  appear  to  us  in  positions, 
and  at  distances,  that  are  really  impossible — and 
vhy,  the  focus  of  vision  being  in  such  cases  ill 
adapted  to  the  perception  of  near  objects,  they 
diiappear  entirely  at  the  very  time  when  we  ex- 
pect to  see  them  most  distinctly.  These  sugges- 
tions go  very  far  to  explain  the  apparitions,  so 
generally  seen  at  twilight,  or  after  dark — of 
grotesque  and  misshapen  figures — in  situations 
where,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  they  could  not  be 
found — and  almost  invariably  clothed  in  tohite^ 
which,  from  its  contrast  to  surrounding  objects, 
is  most  likely  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  beholder. 
There  are  also  the  gigantic  spectres  of  the  Brock- 


en — the  pictures  iu  the  air  of  ships,  castles,  and 
mountains,  of  men  and  horses  trooping  along  the 
face  of  inaccessible  clifls — all  of  which  are  fa<* 
miliar  to  us  now  as  the  effects  of  reflected  and 
refracted  light.  Such  appearances  have  con- 
stantly been  regarded  in  ignorant  times,  as  tho 
results  of  witchcraft  and  magic;  and  are  stilt 
viewed  as  alarming  portents  by  the  great  majority 
of  those  who  witness  them.  Yet,  in  the  handtf 
of  the  true  philosopher,  they  are  stripped  of  alf 
their  mysterious  terror,  and  become  pleasing 
manifestations  of  the  wonderful  perfection  and 
variety  of  the  works  of  God. 

But  our  business  is  just  now  with  things  of 
much  less  pretension :  and,  without  further  pre- 
face, we  come  to  the  promised  stories,  which  we 
leave  our  friend  to  tell  iu  his  own  way;  to  which 
he  is  the  better  entitled,  as  he  professes  to  have 
derived  them,  for  the  most  part,  from  actual 
witnesses. 

First  Stort. 

A  youth,  about  14  years  of  age,  was  sent  to 
pass  some  weeks  of  his  summer  holidays,  with  a 
great  aunt,  who  lived  in  one  of  the  old  countlea 
of  the  Old  Dominion.  The  venerable  lady  oe« 
copied  one  of  those  great  mansion  houses,  me* 
morials  of  the  colonial  aristocrecy  of  Virginia^ 
built  of  imported  bricks,  full  of  atafreaeea  and 
passages,  and  with  rooms  enough  to  accfoSMtto- 
date  half  a  dozen  families,  and  scores  of  indi- 
vidual guests,  when  congregated  for  some  high 
festival.  But  at  this  time  it  was  almost  deserted. 
The  old  lady  and  her  grand-nephew  wer#  the 
only  white  persons  within  its  walls.  She  occu-' 
pied  a  bed-room  on  the  first  floor :  our  hero  slept 
in  the  story  next  to  the  garret:  and  the  servants 
were  all  in  the  basement.  Daring  fbe  day,  hia 
time  passed  merrily  enough.  Horses,  dogs,  and 
guns — boating  and  fishing — filled  up  the  heiii<e 
with  sports,  in  which  he  wae  sapported  by  ae 
many  of  the  Africans,  great  and  little,  aa  be 
thought  fit  to  enlist  in  his  service.  But  the  nights 
hung  heavily.  His  aunt  always  went  fo  bed  at 
an  early  hour.  The  few  books  iu  her  lihrary 
were  soon  exhausted  ;  and  the  short  evenings  of 
summer  seemed  to  his  sleepless  eyes  to  be  stretch- 
ed out  interminably.  Now  and  then  a  gossip 
with  some  old  negress,  who  had  grown  gray  in 
the  family,  beguiled  him  with  snatches  of  the 
history  of  the  former  occupants  of  the  hall :  Sud 
these  narratives,  as  might  be  anticipated,  were 
plentifully  sprinkled  with  incidents  of  the  super- 
stitious character,  in  which  such  old  crones  de-* 
light. 

One  night,  he  had  lain  in  bed  a  long  tiafte* 
courting  in  vain  a  relief  from  ennui  in  sleep.  He 
bad  listened,  till  he  was  tired,  to  the  ticking  of  the 
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ftDtique  dock,  to  the  whistling  of  the  wind  about 
the  clusters  of  chimneys,  and  the  echoes  that  re- 
peated and  prolonged  every  sound  in  the  interior 
of  the  bouse,  through  its  vast  and  empty  spaces. 
Tbe  latter  class  of  noises  bad  entirely  ceased : 
and  tbe  profound  stillness  that  pervaded  the  man- 
sion was  broken  only  by  the  monotonous  voice, 
which  told  him  bow  slowly  the  weary  minutes 
were  passing  by.  He  had  thought  over  more 
than  one  tradition  of  the  olden  time,  as  it  had 
been  related  to  him,  with  its  concomitants  of  a 
supernatural  description :  until,  in  spite  of  his 
better  reason  and  his  fixed  disbelief  of  such  things, 
he  found  himself  growing  nervous  and  uncom- 
fortable. He  began  to  fancy  that  he  saw  strange 
things  in  the  uncertain  moonlight,  and  was  almost 
afraid  to  look  at  them  steadily  enough  to  unde- 
ceive himself.  Suddenly,  he  heard,  right  over 
his  head  in  the  garret,  a  dull  knocking  sound, 
which  travelled  back  and  forth,  now  in  this  di- 
rection and  now  in  that,  with  a  succession  of 
thumps.  Anon  he  thought  he  could  distinguish 
something  like  a  stifled  voice ;  and  this  impres- 
sion was  confirmed  when  the  knocking  got  oppo- 
site the  door  of  the  garret,  whence  itcaraedown 
the  stairway  and  through  the  passage,  unobstruct- 
ed, to  his  room.  A  wild,  unearthly  cry,  uttered 
as  if  by  a  person  choked  or  muffled,  and  expres- 
sive of  painful  suffering,  smote  upon  his  ear.  He 
started  up  in  bed  :  and  at  this  instant  the  sound 
began  to  descend  tbe  stairs.  At  first,  it  came 
down  two  or  three  steps  with  successive  thumps 
— then  it  seemed  to  roll  over  and  over,  with  a 
confused  noise  of  struggling  and  scratching — and 
so  on,  with  an  alternation  of  these  sounds  until 
it  reached  the  floor  of  the  passage.  Here  the 
dull  knocking  was  resumed  as  it  had  been  first 
heard  in  the  garret  rambling  hither  and  thither, 
at  one  time  approaching  the  chamber  door,  till 
the  poor  boy  strained  his  eyes  in  instant  expec- 
tation of  witnessing  the  entry  of  some  horrible 
shape.  But  it  passed  by  and  at  last  arrived  at 
the  bead  of  the  next  flight  of  stairs,  where  it  re- 
commenced the  descent  after  the  manner  already 
described.  At  intervals  rose  the  same  stifled 
wailing,  so  full  of  mortal  terror  and  agony,  that 
it  almost  froze  the  marrow  in  his  bones.  When 
he  was  assured  by  the  sound  that  the  traveller 
bad  arrived  at  the  floor  below  him,  he  mustered 
courage,  and  by  a  great  effort  jumped  out  of  bed, 
huddled  on  his  clothes,  and  hurried  to  the  head 
of  the  stairs,  armed  with  an  old  sword  that  bung 
in  his  bed  room,  and  which  had  probably  seen 
service  in  the  Revolution  or  the  old  French  war. 
But  he  had  no  mind  to  encounter  his  mysterious 
enemy  at  close  quarters,  and  contented  himself 
with  following  its  progress  at  a  safe  distance,  and 
peeping  over  the  balusters  in  tbe  hope  of  catch- 
ing sight  of  it.    In  this,  however,  he  succeeded 


only  so  far,  as  to  get  one  glimpse,  as  it  passed  a 
window,  of  something  with  an  enormous  and 
shapeless  head :  and  the  slow  chase  was  kept 
up,  till  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  the  steps 
leading  down  to  the  basement,  while  his  ghostly 
disturbed  was  at  the  foot,  thumping  and  scratch- 
ing at  the  kitchen  door,  and  uttering  the  same 
indescribable  cries  as  at  first.  Two  or  three  of 
the  servants  had  been  aroused  by  the  din,  and 
were  crouched  together  in  the  furthest  comer, 
trembling  with  fear,  and  in  momentary  expecta- 
tion of  suffering  death,  or  something  still  more 
dreadful.  At  last  the  latch  of  the  door  gave  way 
to  the  repeated  assaults  of  the  unwelcome  visi- 
ter, and  he  rolled  into  the  middle  of  the  floor,  in 
the  full  blaze  of  the  fire  light,  aud  under  the  very 
eyes  of  the  appalled  domestics. 

The  mystery  was  at  an  end — the  ghost  expo- 
sed— and  an  explosion  of  frantic  mirth  succeeded 
to  the  breathless  terror  which  oppressed  them. 
An  old  grey  tom  cat,  as  it  turned  out,  in  his 
rambles  through  the  house,  had  chanced  to  find 
in  the  garret  a  large  gourd,  in  which  the  house- 
maids kept  grease  for  domestic  uses.  Into  tbe 
opening  of  the  gourd  Tom  had  worked  his  bead 
with  some  difliculty,  and  without  duly  consider- 
ing how  he  was  to  get  it  out  again.  When  he 
attempted  to  do  this,  he  found  himself  tightly 
grasped  by  the  ears  and  jaws,  and  secured  in  a 
cell  which  became  every  instant  more  intolera- 
ble. Hence  his  struggles  to  escape — hence  his 
unearthly  and  smothered  cries — and  hence  the 
extraordinary  varieties  of  locomotion,  by  which 
be  accomplished  his  long  jourqey  from  the  top 
of  the  house  to  the  bottom.  Our  hero  drew  from 
the  issue  of  this  adventure  a  confirmed  resoliitioo 
against  a  belief  in  the  supernatural ;  and  detailed 
the  particulars  next  morning,  with  great  unction, 
to  his  good  old  aunt,  who  had  slept  comfortably 
through  the  whole  of  the  uproar. 

Second  Stort. 

A  carpenter  was  at  work  one  night,  at  a  late 
hour,  in  the  second  story  of  an  unfinished  bouse 
in  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  man  of  strong,  plain 
sense,  free  from  superstitious  belief,  aud  of  cool 
courage  and  self-possession.  On  the  side  of  the 
room  opposite  to  his  work  bench,  came  up  the 
flight  of  steps  from  the  first  floor ;  and  on  the 
same  side,  but  at  the  other  end  of  the  house,  was 
the  flight  leading  to  the  third  story.  The  floor 
on  that  side  was  clear  of  all  rubbish,  and  gave 
him  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  space  between 
the  landing  of  the  first  flight  of  steps,  and  tbe 
foot  of  the  second.  Suddenly  he  was  surprised 
to  hear  a  heavy,  regular,  but  seemingly  muffled, 
footstep,  proceeding  along  the  floor  of  the  room 
beneath.    He  knew   that  the  two  doora  were 
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locked,  and  all  the  windows  secured,  and  he  won- 
dered how  any  one  could  have  found  entrance. 
However,  as  be  feared  no  barm,  he  awaited  with 
composure  tbe  coming  of  the  intruder,  whom  he 
sowdiidactly  beard  ascending  tbe  stairway.  B  ut 
wbea  tbe  approacbing  steps  at  last  reached  the 
landiDg  place,  and  no  figure  became  visible,  be 
wag  filled  with  astonishment.    Without  pausing, 
the  myiterioos  visitor  proceeded,  with  the  same 
measured  tread,  in  the  direction  of  the  next  flight 
of  fftairs,  passing  directly  in  front  of  tbe  carpen- 
ter, aod  where  it  should  have  been  in  bis  full  view, 
but  be  could  see  nothing  whatever.     The  place 
wu  well  enough  lighted,  he  looked  sharply  along 
tbe  line  of  motion,  following  the  sound  with  his 
eyn,  but  he  could  detect  no  trace  of  tbe  person, 
wboee  movements  produced  it.    At  length,  the 
step  reached  tbe  foot  of  the  second  flight  of  stairs, 
which  were  also  full  in  our  hero's  sight,  and  be- 
gins to  ascend   them  also.     By  this  time,  bis 
amazement  had  reached  a  climax,  not  unmingled 
with  some  vague  apprehensions,  which  be  bad 
DO  time  to  analyze.     Still  he  stood  motionless, 
guing  eagerly,   as  tbe   invisible    night-walker 
mottoted  step  after  step,  and  had  almost  reached 
tbe  top.    And  then — as  if  tbe  scales  bad  fallen 
from  his  eyes,  or  tbe  object  which  they  sought 
80  long  in  vain  had  flung  aside  tbe  veil  which 
coocealed  it — be  was  aware   of  an   enormous 
wharf  rat,  jumping  from  step  to  step,  with  a 
ikoiie  precisely  like  tbe  heavy,  dull,  footfall  we 
iiave  described.     He  now  easily  understood  why 
it  bad  escaped  his  notice.    He  bad  looked  too 
^h:  and  so  failed  to  discover  **  the  gentleman 
in  black,**  until  be  bad  attained  an  elevation 
above  himself.    But  be  admitted  very  candidly 
that,  bid  be  not  seen  tbe  rat  at  that  last  moment, 
his  uDbelief  in  ghostly  visitations  would  have 
been  serioasly  shaken. 

Thibd  SToar. 

A  laborer,  on  his  way  homeward  about  nigbt- 
fiU,  was  passing  along  the  outskirts  of  a  little 
village,  when  bis  ear  was  assailed  by  repeated 
groans,  which  seemed  to  issue  out  of  the  very 
groond  beneath  bis  feet.  Looking  about  him, 
and  listening,  be  presently  discovered  that  they 
proceeded  from  an  old  well,  which  had  been 
abandoned,  and  was  half  filled  with  rubbish. 
Approaching  the  edge  of  it,  be  called  aloud,  but 
»weived  no  answer,  except  the  same  groans, 
»bich  were  uttered,  at  intervals,  with  a  hollow 
reverberation,  that  appeared  to  die  away  in  sub- 
terranean passages.  To  see  any  thing  below  tbe 
larface  was  impossible :  and  the  man  set  off  at 
oace  to  announce  this  strange  occurrence,  and 
■*«k  assistance  from  tbe  nearest  houses.  The 
»lann  spread  rapidly ;  and,  in  a  little  while,  a 
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busy  crowd  was  collected  at  tbe  spot,  with  torches, 
ropes,  and  other  implements,  for  tbe  purpose  of 
solving  the  mystery,  and  releasing  tbe  unknown 
sufferer.    A  windlass  and  bucket  were  hastily 
procured,  and  rigged  up :  and  one,  more  adven* 
turous  than  his  neighbors,  volunteered  to  descend* 
They  let  him  down  about  twenty  feet,  until  be 
reached  tbe  bottom,  which  be  declared  to  be  com- 
pletely covered  by  a  large  barrel,  upon  which  he 
found  firm  footing.     At  this  time,  tbe  noise  bad 
ceased :  and  the  new  comers  were  disposed  to 
question  the  truth  of  what  bad  been  told  them. 
But  those,  who  bad  first  reached  tbe  place,  stoutly 
and  angrily  reasserted  tbe  reality  of  what  they 
had  heard.    Tbe  first  explorer  bad  been  drawn 
up  almost  to  tbe  top.  when  the  groans  were  re* 
newed,  to  the  discomfiture  of  tbe  sceptics,  and 
tbe  dismay  of  some  of  the  bystanders.     Dark 
bints   were   conveyed   in    smothered    whispers 
from  one  to  another.    A  few  were  observed  to 
steal  out  of  tbe  circle,  and  silently  move  off  to- 
wards their  homes.     None  showed  any  particu- 
lar inclination  to  repeat  the  descent  in  their  own 
persons.    But,  at  last,  two  or  three,  more  reso- 
lute than  tbe  rest,  determined,  '*at  all  hazards 
and  to  the  last  extremity,"  to  kuow  what  was 
beneath  tbe  barrel.     A  pair  of  shears  was  sent 
for,  such  as  are  used  for  hoisting  heavy  packages 
into  warehouses.     Another  descent  was  made, 
and,  in  spite  of  groans  that  might  have  shaken 
tbe  nerves  of  Pilgrim  himself^  tbe  shears  were 
securely  bitched  on  either  side  of  the  barrel.  Sev- 
eral pair  of  strong  arms  were  applied  to  tbe 
windlass,  but  all  their  efforts  proved  fruitless  for 
a  time.    It  seemed  as  if  tbe  barrel  bad  been  an- 
chored to  tbe  rock- fast  foundations  of  tbe  earth. 
At  last,  however,  it  yielded  a  little  :  and  with  a 
slow,  interrupted  motion,  and  a  harsh,  scraping 
sound,  an  empty  barrel,  with  no  heading,  was 
detached  from  its  fastenings,  and  then  brought 
up  rapidly  to  tbe  top.     Once  more,  a  daring  fel- 
low weut  down,  armed  to  tbe  teeth,  after  giving 
repeated  injunctions  to  bis  assistants  to  turn  very 
slowly,  and  h^\d  on  bard.     He  encountered  at 
the  bottom  a  formidable  animal  indeed,  at  least 
in  such  a  situation.    It  was  no  other  than  a  cow, 
jammed  into  the  lowest  part  of  tbe  well,  with 
her  branching  borus  pointing  directly  to  tbe  sky 
above.     Tbe  poor  beast,  indulging  a  natural  taste, 
bad  thrust  her  bead  into  an  empty  salt  barrel. 
Her  horns  had  stuck  fast  in  tbe  sides :  and  re- 
treating blindly,  in  her  efforts  to  escape  she  bad 
backed  down  tbe  dry  well,  dragging  the  barrel 
after  her,  which  fitted  so  closely  to  the  walls  of 
tbe  pit,  as  to  break  the  force  of  her  fall.     With 
some  difficulty,  the  poor  creature  was  extricated 
from  her  sad  plight,  without  injury,  but  probably 
not  without  matter  for  serious  rumiruition* 
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Fourth  Story. 


The  subject  of  the  fourth  and  last  story  is  the 
only  ooe  not  derived  from  parties,  personally  cog- 
nizant of  the  facts :  but  this  circumstance  is  fully 
compensated  by  the  notoriety  of  the  occurrence 
at  the  time  and  place  where  it  happened,  as  well 
as  the  prominent  social  position  of  the  gentleman 
concerned  in  it.  He  was  a  lawyer  of  respecta- 
bility in  this  State,  and  was  riding  alone  one  sum- 
mer evening  to  attend  a  court.  The  clouds,  which 
had  been  threatening  for  some  hours,  shut  out 
the  expiring  gleams  of  daylight  by  suddenly  fold- 
ing together  their  dark  and  heavy  skirts,  and 
began  to  let  fall  those  great  drops  of  rain  which 
precede  a  thunder-storm.  The  road  was  lonely; 
for  it  lay  chiefly  through  forest  land,  and  where 
it  skirted  a  plantation,  it  was  generally  at  some 
distance  from  the  mansion.  The  traveller  was 
thus  obliged  to  keep  on  bis  course,  long  after  the 
increasing  violence  of  the  storm  had  made  him 
long  for  some  shelter,  however  humble.  In  vain 
did  he  endeavor,  by  the  aid  of  the  lightning  that 
flashed  every  instant  around  him,  to  descry  some 
house :  in  vain  did  he  hope,  in  the  moments  of 
darkness  which  intervened,  to  discover  the  faint 
twinkle  of  light  from  some  log  cabin  or  negro- 
quarter.  Meantime,  the  elements  seemed  to  lash 
themselves  into  greater  fury :  the  lightning  blazed 
incessantly,  the  thunder  crashed  into  his  ears, 
and  the  falling  limbs  of  trees  contributed  to  the 
danger  and  embarrassment  of  his  situation.  His 
horse  became  terrified  :  now  he  stood  still  and 
trembled,  resisting  every  attempt  to  urge  him  on: 
and  now  obeying  a  sudden  and  frantic  impulse, 
he  would  spring  forward  with  a  force  that  me- 
naced destruction  both  to  his  rider  and  himself. 
After  some  miles  had  been  passed  in  this  way — 
an  experience  which  no  man  can  well  appreci- 
ate, who  has  not  endured  it — the  traveller  was 
overjoyed  to  find  himself  in  the  neighborhood  of 
a  house.  It  was  one  of  the  old  glebe  churches, 
deserted  and  partly  in  ruins:  but  the  walls  and 
roof  were  still  sufllciently  good  to  aSbrd  some 
protection,  and  of  this  he  gladly  availed  himself. 
Dismounting  at  the  door,  he  led  in  and  tied  his 
horse,  and  took  his  seat  in  one  of  the  pews,  until 
the  abatement  of  the  storm  should  allow  him  to 
proceed.  The  place,  the  hour,  the  scene,  were 
calculated  to  excite  impressions  of  awe  :  and  his 
first  feelings  of  satisfaction  naturally  gave  way 
to  thoughts  of  a  serious  and  solemn  character. 
Thus  occupied,  he  sat  for  some  minutes,  taking 
advantage  of  the  fitful  light,  which  momently 
illumined  the  church,  to  survey  its  interior.  At 
last  his  eyes  rest  on  the  pulpit,  and  he  sees — no! 
it  is  impossible — yes,  he  does  see  a  figure  all  in 
white, its  face  pale  and  ghastly,  but  its  eyes  gleam- 
ing with  the  fire  of  an  iucarnate  fiend  !     Now  it 


stretches  itself  upward,  tall  and  erect,  its  long 
skinny  arm  pointing  to  Heaven  !    Now  it  leaiii 
over  the  sacred  desk,  gesticulating  and  gihberiog, 
with  wild  and  devilish  grimaces,  that  seem  to 
mock  those,  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  with 
threats  of  hellish  torture !    Is  there  any  one  else 
in  the  church  ?    Not  a  soul  is  visible.    There  ii 
our  lawyer  alone,  with  that  strange  and  fearful 
preacher — no  inattentive  observer,  we  maybe 
sure,  of  the  pantomime,  which  is  but  half  reveal- 
ed to  him :  it  is  only  pantomime,  for  the  roar  of 
the  elements  drowns  every  other  sound,  and  no 
voice  falls  upon  his  ear!    What  are  his  thoughts! 
It  would  be  hard  to  say.     Let  the  man  of  firm- 
est nerves  imagine  himself,  fatigued  and  exhaust- 
ed by  such  exposure  and  toil,  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion so  unusual,  and  witnessing  a  spectacle  so 
terribly  like  the  legends  of  infernal  malice  and 
blasphemy,  and  let  him  pronounce,  if  he  cao, 
that  his  courage  and  self-possession  would  be 
equal  to  the  trial.    But  to  return — for  some  time 
the  presence  of  the  sole  spectator  seemed  to  be 
unnoticed  by  the  occupant  of  the  pulpit.    Butat 
last,  during  one  long,  vivid  flash,  their  eyes  met, 
and — oh !  the  agony  of  that  moment ! — he  saw 
that  he  was  discovered!     Instantly,  the  figure 
descended  from  the  pulpit,  and  approached  him 
with  rapid  strides.    It  was  all  over  with  his  man- 
hood now — he  thought  of  nothing  but  flight — of 
taking  refuge  in  that  very  storm,  from  which  be 
had  but  recently  escaped.     He  rushed  towards 
his  horse — but  the  animal  had  broken  bridle,  and 
was  gone !     Without  stopping  to  look  round,  our 
hero  gained  the  road,  and  set  off  at  full  speed ; 
for  he  heard   close  behind  him  the  3'ells  and 
screams  of  his  pursuer !     It  was  a  race  for  life 
— aye,  and  for  what  besides  life,  he  dared  not 
think :  but  he  strained  every  nerve  to  outstrip 
the  fiend  who  held  him  in  chase.     Alas !  alas ! 
his  hour  was  come !     Breathless,  alike  from  ex- 
ertion and  from  fear,  his  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell 
prostrate,  while  his  enemy,  with  a  shriek  of  tri- 
undphant  hate,  leaped  upon  him,  and  fastened 
her  claws  into  his  face  and  throat !     He  was  in* 
capable  of  resistance,  for  be  had  fainted. 

Fortunately,  at  this  very  juncture,  a  number 
of  other  persons  came  to  the  rescue,  whose  ap- 
proach was  quickened  by  the  cries  which  they  had 
heard.  They  extricated  the  insensible  man  from 
the  hands  of  the  maniac,  and  took  measures  for 
his  restoration,  and  her  security.  The  unhappy 
woman  had  escaped  that  day  from  the  custody 
of  her  friends,  and  hid  herself  in  the  woods. 
The  vicinity  of  the  old  church  was  a  favorite 
haunt  of  hers,  and  the  storm  drove  her  within 
its  walls.  Her  disordered  mind,  excited  by  the 
sounds  and  sights  of  the  tempest,  sought  a  veot 
for  its  tumult  in  imaginary  declamation  from  the 
pulpit,  till  the  sight  of  a  human  face  and  form 
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g«ve  ber  feelings  another  direction.  With  what 
modve,  she  firat  approached  the  intruder,  of 
coarse,  eooM  never  be  ascertained  :  but  the  con- 
fe«bn  of  weakness  which  his  flight  Implied,  and 
the  maddeaing  stimolns  of  the  pursuit,  would 
have  ioffieed  to  change  an  iDdifl*orent,  or  even  a 
kisdly  porpese.  Into  one  of  bitterness  and  fury. 
Such  is  the  explanation  of  this  singular  and  pain- 
fol  adreature :  an  explanation,  however,  which, 
ID  the  impresBions  left  upon  the  mind,  does  ap- 
prozioaate  nearly  to  the  effect  of  tragic  and  su- 
pernatural Ictions. 


THE  HALLOWED  NAME. 


BT    MARGARET  JUnKlIT. 

I  OQce  could  speak  those  simple  words 

With  gay  and  cheerful  tone, 
Aod  bear  them  fell  from  oUier  lips 

As  lifhtly  as  my  own ; 
Bat  BOW  my  voice  grows  tremnlous 

And  low  as  if  it  came 
Through  tearful  mists,  whene'er  I  breathe 

That  fond,  familiar  name. 

When  others  utter  it,  the  sound 

Awakes  a  sudden  start,  * 

That  with  concentric  motion  thrills 

Tke  sur&ce  of  my  heart : 
All  other  visions  break  before 

That  circle's  wideniug  sway, 
Until  the  trembling  memories  melt 

lo  silent  tears  away. 

Why  shonld  those  sounds  have  power  to  call 

Such  sadness  to  my  brow  ? 
Aod  whereloTe  has  that  name  become 

So  consecrate  as  now, — 
That  I  can  only  murmur  it 

In  mournful  nnder*breath  7 
It  hath  been  hallowed — sanctified 

By  the  dread  seal  of  death. 

Far  off  above  a  grave  that  lies 

Mid  other  graves  unknown. 
Strange  eyes  will  see  it  cut  upon 

The  moanmental  stone : 
They  reck  not  as  the  sad,  brief  line 

They  frame  with  thoughtless  air, 
Throngh  what  a  gush  of  tears  tnyeyes 

Would  read  it  graven  there ! 

Deep  down  within  my  brooding  heart 

Is  hid  that  sacred  word. 
Which  midst  the  throngs  of  living  men 

Shan  never  more  be  heard : 
He  ceuld  not  find  on  earth  again 

Scope  for  his  spirit's  aim; 
Oh!  gjnce  an  an^el  bears  it  now, 

It  it  a  hallowed  name ! 


Sketches  of  tbe  Virginia  Convention  of 

1829--30.* 

The  Convention  now  sitting  at  Richmond  is 
composed  of  able  men;  yet  its  proceedings  do 
not  command  the  same  interest  with  those  of  its 
predecessors  of  1829.  It  was  a  new  thing  then; 
the  signal  of  change  was  not  perpetually  sound- 
ing in  oiir  ears.  Men  came  here  to  see  what 
they  never  had  seen  before,  and  what  it  was 
highly  probable  they  never  might  see  again. 
Besides,  the  body  was  so  august — it  comprised 
such  an  immense  number  of  great  names — that 
curiosity  alone  was  a  motive  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  fill  the  llall  with  an  expectant  multitude. 
There  many  for  the  first  time  beheld  James  Mad- 
ison, the  Nestor  of  the  Convention — the  pride  of 
three  generations  of  Virginians,  and  the  example 
of  the  fourth.  There  was  to  be  seen  James  Mon- 
roe, the  companion  and  friend  of  Jefferson  and 
Madison.  There  many  an  eye  for  the  first  time 
dilated  with  pleasure,  as  it  fell  upon  the  tall  figure 
of  John  Marshall ;  tbe  judge  who,  in  his  own 
person,  united  the  pinvate  worth  of  a  Hale,  the 
public  integrity  of  a  Holt,  and  t|)e  talents  of  a 
Mansfield.  There,  leaning  upon  his  crutches, 
and  suffering  from  recent  illness,  the  curious  be- 
holder might  observe  Giles,  the  hero  of  many  a 
parliamentary  combat,  in  none  of  which  ho  ever 
met  with  his  superior,  his  mind  triumphing  over 
the  sufferings  of  bis  body,  and  leaving  him  still 
what  he  bad  been  said  to  be  in  his  palmy  days, 
the  most  expert  debater  that  ever  spoke  the  Eng- 
lish language,  with  the  exception  of  Charles 
James  Fox.  There  Chapman  Johnson,  the  Ajax 
Telamon  of  the  West,  spread  his  broad  shield 
and  opposed  his  single  arm  to  the  united  forces 
of  the  East.  There  many  for  the  first  time  bad 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  great  champion  of 
the  sea-board,  Tazewell.  There  Morris,  and 
Upshur,  Doddridge,  and  Cooke,  and  a  host  of 

*  The  following  article  appeared  a  short  time  since,  in 
•detached  portions,  in  the  columns  of  that  spirited  and  ex.' 
cellent  paper,  The  Richmond  Daily  Dispatch,  and  was 
■written  by  one  of  its  editors,  Hugh  R.  Pleasants,  Esq.i 
than  whom  no  man  in  the  State  wieldsi  a  more  facile  or 
powerful  pen.  As  the  circulation  of  the  Dispatch,  though 
large,  is  chiefly  local,  the  article  will  be  new  to  a  very 
large  majority  of  our  renders.  At  our  reque8t,the  author 
has  revised  the  sketches  and  arranged  them  for  publica- 
tion as  one  article,  and  we  are  sure  that  we  shall  receive 
the  thanks  of  the  public  for  rescuing  such  valuable  mate- 
riei  from  the  oblivion  of  the  newspapers  and  giving  it  a 
chance  for  preservation  in  the  library.  The  future  biog- 
rapher will  find  here  some  reliable  information,  which  he 
night  otherwise  seek  for  in  vain,  and  in  this  way  wo  may 
contribute  \o  the  literary  stores  of  posterity,  as  well  as 
to  the  amusement  of  the  generation  around  us. 

{Ed,  Mets. 
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others,  either  of  whom  would  be  a  giaot  in  these 
degenerate  days,  thronged  around  their  several 
stHodards. 

But  the  man  who  commanded  most  interest  of 
all — who  was  literally  the  hero  of  the  Conven- 
tion— to  whom  every  eye  was  turned,  and  whose 
•lightest  motion  was  watched  with  intense  anxi- 
ety, was  John  Randolph.  His  reputation  was 
probably  more  widely  spread  than  that  of  any 
other  in  the  Convention,  with  the  exception  of 
the  two  ex-Presidents,  and  the  Chief  Justice — 
he  was  known  to  be  an  unrivalled  orator — but, 
as  yet,  he  had  been  heard  by  comparatively  few 
Virginians.  His  career  had  been  national,  and 
he  had  never  been  in  the  State  Legislature.  The 
anxiety  to  hear  him,  among  all  classes  of  per- 
sons, strangers  as  well  as  citizens,  amounted  al- 
most to  phrenzy.  Many  persons,  greatly  to  their 
own  inconvenience,  remained  in  town  days  lon- 
ger than  they  would  otherwise  have  been  induced 
to  do.  It  was  supposed  that  he  would  answer 
Chapman  Johnson's  first  great  speech,  and  a 
erowd  thronged  to  the  capitol,  such  as  we  never 
saw  there  before,  and  never  expect  to  see  again. 
Ladies  were  absolutely  packed  into  the  galleries 
and  the  spare  seats  in  the  Hall.  There  was  no 
room  even  to  breathe,  much  less  to  turn  around. 
From  some  unaccountable  caprice,  upon  that 
day,  he  condescended  not  to  speak,  and  the  crowd 
retired,  as  much  disappointed  as  though  they  had 
been  to  see  a  man  hung,  and  had  been  cheated 
of  the  spectacle  by  the  ill-timed  clemency  of  the 
Governor.  Another  day,  and  still  another  passed, 
and  the  oracle  continued  dumb.  At  last — ^when 
nobody  was  expecting  it — when  th<^  lobby  and 
the  galleries  were  almost  deserted-^when  some 
long-winded  speaker  had  just  concluded  a  tedi- 
ous harangue,  he  rose  slowly  from  his  seat,  and 
pronounced  the  words  **  Mr.  President  !'*  Never 
have  we  seen  two  words  produce  the  same  effect. 
We  bad  entered  the  Hall  but  a  few  minutes  be- 
li»re,  and  had  met  scarcely  a  man  in  our  way. 
We  do  not  believe  there  were  a  dozen  persons 
visible  in  the  streets,  from  the  windows  of  the 
capitol.  Where  the  crowd  came  from,  or  how 
they  got  intelligence  that  Randolph  had  the  floor, 
we  could  never  learn.  But  it  poured  in  like  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  when  the  dyke  gives  way. 
Persons  who  were  on  the  street  afterwards,  in- 
fbrmed  us  that  they  saw  persons  running  from  all 
quarters,  and  not  being  able  to  find  where  they 
were  running  to,  fell  in  with,  and  assisted  to  form 
the  multitude  that  streamed  to  the  capitol.  Not- 
withstanding the  immense  crowd,  the  andience 
was  as  still  as  death,  save  when  it  indulged  itself 
in  shouts  of  laughter.  The  clear,  distinct  enun- 
ciation of  the  speaker  enabled  every  onp  to  hear 
every  word  he  uttered,  while  his  admirable  acting 
changed  his  most  airy  nothings  into  golden  pre- 


cepts. Never  before  did  we  so  cleaHy  compre- 
hend the  force  of  the  Demosthenian  **  action, 
action  !*'  The  unaccountable  brilliancy  of  Mr. 
Randolph's  eyes — their  petrifying  effect  upon 
those  whom  he  chose  to  fix  them,  in  anger  or  dis- 
dain— the  melody  of  his  inimitable  voice— bis 
tall,  unearthly  looking  figure,  and  the  shake  of  bis 
bony  finger,  have  been  often  described ;  but  oo 
man  who  never  heard  him  and  saw  him  speak, 
can  form  the  slightest  conception  of  what  be  was. 
A  person  who  was  deeply  prejudiced  against  him, 
said  to  us  when  he  sat  down  that  day,  **  good 
God !  what  an  orator  !*'  and  another  declared 
that  ho  believed  he  was  inspired. 

The  man  who,  of  all  others,  with  the  eicep- 
tionbf  John  Randolph,  attracted  the  largest  share 
of  attention  in  that  assembly,  was,  perhaps,  Ben- 
jamin Watkins  Leigh.  Marshall,  Madison,  and 
Monroe,  were  rather  famed  for  what  they  had 
been ;  their  great  days  had  passed,  and  they  were 
now  in  the  evening  of  their  glory.  It  was  a  gor- 
geous evening,  it  is  true ;  an  evening  resplendent 
with  light— but  still  it  was  evening.  Giles,  it 
was  understood,  would  not  take  that  active  part 
in  the  discussions,  which  he  had  been  wont  to 
assume  in  former  days.  He  was  regarded  as 
the  leader  of  the  reserved  corps,  ready  to  bring 
up  his  powerful  reinforcement,  when  it  should  be 
needed.  A.  younger  and  more  active  person  was 
wanted  to  lead  the  Eastern  cohorts  into  conflict. 
Some  Convenftonal  Ney,  always  eager  for  the 
combat — always  most  at  home  when  most  in  dan- 
ger— always  ready  to  meet  the  foe,  in  whatever 
force  they  presented  themselves — never  fatigued, 
never  disheartened,  never  disposed  to  reject  the 
post  of  honor,  no  matter  how  dangerous  it  might 
be,  was  to  be  sought  for.  Such  a  man  was  ab- 
solutely necessary,  and  such  a  man  was  found  ia 
the  person  of  Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh. 

Mr.  Leigh  was,  at  that  time,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  being  about  forty-eight  years  old.  His  fac- 
ulties, naturally  very  powerful,  infproved  by  con- 
tinual study,  and  rendered  available  by  constant 
exercise  at  the  bar,  had  reached  their  highest 
point  of  perfection.  An  impulsive  disposition 
and  a  sanguine  temper,  which  never  allowed  him 
to  despair,  gave  full  force  to  an  energy,  which 
apparently  sought  out  difficulties,  fur  the  mere 
love  of  the  excitement  produced  by  overcoming 
them.  He  was  known  to  the  public  as  a  pro- 
found lawyer,  who  had  no  superior  at  the  Vir- 
ginia bar ;  and  from  his  having  been  selected  to 
compile  the  Code  of  1819,  was  believed  to  be 
better  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Virginia 
legislation,  from  the  foundation  of  the  colony, 
than  any  other  person  in  the  Convention.  He 
was  a  small  man,  uncommonly  well  made,  very 
graceful,  with  a  hand  that  would  have  formed  a 
study  for  Kneller,  eyes  of  uncommon  brilliancy. 
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•  forektid  of  atiiking  beftutf*  hair  m  black  as 
the  wiogf  of  a  raven,  and  glossy  and  fine  as  a 
Udy*g,  and  feacires,  which  but  for  a  nose  some- 
whit  too  short,  would  have  been  classically  band- 
tome.  We  heard  it  frequently  remarked,  at  this 
period  of  bis  life*  that  his  face  bore  a  striking  re- 
■emblaaee  to  the  prints  of  Shakspeare,  and  we 
have  osrselves  been  struck  with  the  likeness. 
Mr.  Leigh  wore  a  thick-soled  shoe  on  one  foot, 
hie  leg  having  been  broken  many  years  before> 
•nd  Bsver  having  recovered  its  proper  length. 
This  defect,  instead  of  impairing  the  ease  and 
frice  of  bis  general  carriagOt  rather  heightened 
their  effect,  and  contributed  to  render  him,  what 
be  andoabtedly  was  at  that  time,  a  man  of  un- 
commooiy  striking  appearance. 

Mr.  Leigh  had  been  but  little  in  public  life, 
prerioas  to  this  time.  His  reputatioiiv  neverthe- 
leas,  was  very  high«  and  he  sustained  it  Never 
WW  ibere  a  more  valuable  auxiliary  than  the 
Eatt  foand  in  him .  Thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  estire  field,  it  was  impossible  to  take  him  by 
forprise*  Wake  him  up  at  two  o^dock  in  the 
moroiog,  and  he  was  as  ready  to  do  battle  ss  at 
toj  boar  of  the  day.  His  opponents  could  start 
10  difficolty  which  he  had  not  duly  weighed — 
raise  do  objection  which  he  was  not  ready  to  an* 
iwer-H>ffer  no  suggestion,  the  bearing  of  which 
be  had  not  thoroughly  considered.  There  was 
n  ardor  and  an  energy  about  him,  the  efiect  of 
vhicb  it  was  not  possible  to  over-estimate.  He 
threw  his  whole  soul  into  every  blow  he  struck, 
and  hie  arm  seemed  to  be  nerved  with  the  strength 
of  twenty  men. 

Those  who  knew  Mr.  Leigh  only  in  the  decline 
of  tife,  can  form  but  a  faint  estimate  of  what  he 
waa  at  this  time.  Once,  and  once  only,  have 
ve  heard  him  since,  when  he  reminded  us  of 
vhat  we  had  been  in  these  halcyon  days.  His 
sjie  of  debate  struck  us  as  being  almost  pecu- 
liar. He  appeared  to  us  to  be  the  fairest  man  in 
argaiag  a  question  we  ever  heard  speak.  He 
aated  the  positions  of  his  adversary,  always 
clearly  and  strongly ;  much  more  so  indeed,  than, 
IB  the  majority  of  cases,  they  were  capable  of 
doio^  themselves.  His  next  operation  was,  to 
tear  chem  to  tatters,  with  the  strength  of  a  giant, 
and  acatter  them  to  the  winds.  His  disposition, 
as  we  have  said,  was  impulsive,  and  his  diction 
itnpetaous;  yet,  unless  when  irritated,  he  was 
roarteoas  and  kind  to  all  whom  he  met  in  debate, 
never  exalting  in  bis  own  strength  and  never  in- 
dittging  in  anraanly  triumph  over  an  adversary 
ef  inferior  powers. 

Foremost  among  the  leaders  of  the  Western 
cohorts  stood  Chapman  Johnson — a  man  whose 
faiae,  though  hi^  public  services  had  not  extend- 
ed beyood  the  Legislatare,  was  co-extensive  with 
the  limitt  ef  the\8tate«    This  fame  had  been  ac- 


quired at  the  bar,  where,  in  company  with  Leigh 
and  Stanard,  he  had  sustained  the  forensic  repu- 
tation  of  Richmond,  without  diminution,  as  it 
had  been  transmitted  by  Marshall,  Wickham, 
Wirt,  Call  and  their  contemporaries. 

Like  Mr.  Leigh,  Mr.  Johnson  was  at  this  time 
in  the  prime  of  his  life  and  faculties.  His  rea- 
soning powers;  the  most  conspicuous  of  his  in- 
tellectual faculties,  were  of  the  very  highest  order. 
He  was  called  at  the  time  the  Ajax  Telamon  of 
the  West,  and  from  the  gigantic,  but  somewhat 
unwieldly  strength  of  his  understanding,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  deserved  the  appellation. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  noble  and  commanding  pres- 
ence, had  ahead  whose  intellectual  developments 
would  have  delighted  a  phrenologist,  and  a  coun- 
tenance more  strongly  indicative  of  extreme  be- 
nevolence than  that  of  any  other  human  being 
we  recollect  to  have  seen.  His  air,  unless  when 
roused  by  discussion,  was  absent  and  abstracted,, 
indicating  a  mind  habitually  addicted  to  deep  and 
earnest  thought.  His  voice  was  the  most  pow- 
erful we  ever  heftrd,  and  had  it  been  under  proper 
management,  was  eminently  adapted  to  all  the 
modulations  which  are  necessary  to  a  finished 
orator.  As  it  was,  it  was  too  apt  to  get  beyond 
his  control  in  the  excitement  of  debate. 

In  addition  to  these  personal  recommenda- 
tions* always  of  vast  importance  to  an  orator» 
Mr.  Johnson  possessed  another,  which  was  well 
calculated  to  make  men  lend  him  their  ears.  It 
was  well  known  that  the  indications  of  benevo- 
lence manifesting  themselves  so  strikingly  in  his 
countenance,  told  no  false  tale.  He  was,  indeed, 
what  he  looked  to  be,  the  very  incarnation  of 
truth,  honor,  justice  and  generosity.  Even  those 
who  most  bitterly  disputed  his  peculiar  opinions, 
could  not  but  bow  in  reverence  to  the  majesty  of 
his  virtues.  Like  the  Grecian  hero,  to  whom  he 
was  compared,  he  fought  his  way  to  eminence 
through  all  obstacles,  and  against  any  odds.  But 
unlike  that  hero,  who  is  represented  as  confiding 
in  his  own  right  arm  alone,  and  asking  nothing 
but  light  from  the  superior  powers,  his  sense  of 
dependence  upon  Heaven  was  deep  and  abiding. 

The  great  fault  of  Mr.  Johnson's  oratory,  it 
has  always  struck  ns,  was  its  difi'useness.  He 
elaborated  everything,  and  left  no  point,  however 
immaterial,  untouched.  But  even  those  who 
most  objected  to  this  habit,  and  we  confess  our- 
selves of  the  number,  were  compelled  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  immense  power  with  which  he 
grappled  with  his  subject.  Unlike  many  others, 
his  speeches  stand  the  test  of  time,  and  will  be 
more  admired  in  the  closet  than  they  were  on  the 
floor  of  the  Convention.  It  is  for  that  reason, 
perhaps,  that  beyond  the  limits  of  this  State  he 
acquired,  st  the  time,  a  reputation  to  which  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  other  person  of  the  body 
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could  aspire.     An  eminent  jurist  of  New  York, 
who  bad  heard  but  little  of  him  previously,  told 


other  public  speaker  we  recollect  ever  to  have 
heard.    When  his  genius  had  risen  to  its  climax 


us  he  was  never  so  astonished  in  all  his  life,  as,  in  the  fervor  of  speaking,  he  poured  forth  with- 
he  was  when  he  read  his  speech  on  the  basis  of  out  effort, .and  apparently  without consciousDess, 


representation,  and  it  was  to  him  inconceivable 
how  he  had  so  ioug  remained  without  any  na- 
tional reputation.  lie  suid  that  the  Convention 
had  been  eminently  serviceable  id  showing  Vir- 
ginia who  were  her  great  men,  and  he  did  not 
hesitate  to'call  Chapman  Johnson,  par  eminence, 
the  great  man  of  the  Convention !  The  same 
gentleman  expressed  to  us  a  doubt,  whether  any 
State  in  the  Union  could  make  such  a  display,  or 
whether  the  days  even  of  the  Revolution  ever 
beheld  so  many  intellects  of  such  high  order  as- 
sembled in  council.  As  for  the  speech  in  ques- 
tion, he  thought  it  one  of  the  most  powerftil  he 
had  ever  read,  and  having  read  it  but  a  few  days 


a  torrent  of  magnificent  eloquence,  combining  all 
the  elements  of  a  great  oration,  powerful  argu- 
ment, classical  imagery,  and  finished  wit.  He 
did  not  not  speak  in  the  Convention  as  often  as 
some  others ;  but  he  never  spoke  unless  it  was 
to  the  purpose,  and  his  efforts  were  always  such 
as  would  do  credit  to  the  highest  reputation  in 
the  land. 

There  was  one  particular  art,  the  most  neces- 
sary of  all  others  to  a  lawyer,  and  apparently  the 
most  difficult  of  attainment,  in  which  Mr.  Morris 
never  had  a  superior,  and  in  which  he  seldom 
met  with  a  rival.  It  was  the  art  of  narration ; 
of  giving  a  plain,  simple,  unadorned  history  of 


ago,  though  by  uo  means  agreeing  with  its  posi-  the  matter  upon  which  he  proposed  to  speak, 
tions,  we  are  didposed  to  think  his  judgment  was  previously  to  entering  fully  upon  the  subject  At 
correct.  the  bar  this  faculty  must  have  proved  of  infinite 

A  very  foolish  story  was  published  some  time  i  Ae>^i<^®  to  him.  The  most  stupid  juryman  could 
^nce  with  regard  to  Mr.  Johnson*s  entire  distaste  not  fail  to  understand  the  case,  provided  he  would 
Vo  poetry.  Auy  man  who  reads  anything  he  has  ouly  listen,  and  bis  sipgular  power  of  renderiog 
ever  written,  can  see  at  a  glance  that  there  is  no  the  driest  subject  inteitssting,  never  failed  to  se- 
truth  in  it.     A  man  who  abhors  poetry  maybe  a  cure  attention. 

very  strong  minded  man — his  reasoning  powers  Air.  Morris  haid  never  been  in  Congress,  and, 
may,  indeed,  be  gigantic — he  may  prove  his  po-  indeed,  his  services  in  puMic  life  had,  from  bis 


aittons  with  the  precision  of  a  mathematical  de- 
monstration— but  bis  language  will  be  as  dry,  as 


own  choice,  been  very  few.    He  appears,  during 
the  greater  part  of  bis  life,  to  bare  had  no  taste 


harsh,  and  as  unreadable,  as  that  in  which  such  for  politics,  and  to  have  had  no  desire  even  to 
a  demonstration  is  couched.  Mr.  Johnson's  writ-  practice  in  the  Court  of  Appeals.  Had  be  rep* 
tea  language  was  the  reverse  of  this.     It  was  resented  his  district  in  Congress,  his  would  have 


fresh,  animated  and  racy.  You  read  it  with  plea- 
ail  re,  and  were  sorry  when  you  came  to  the  end. 
It  is  probable,  that  in  the  pursuit  of  an  all-ab- 
eorhiug  study,  be  may  have  neglected  the  claims 


stood  among  the  brightest  of  those  names  which 
shed  such  a  lustre  upon  that  period  of  Virginia's 
history,  which  embraced  his  youth  and  manhood. 
Had  he  practised  regularly  in  the  Court  of  Ap- 


of  lighter  literature;  but  that  he  had  a  taste  for  peals,  he  would  have  stood  among  the  very  high- 
them,  none  who  are  familiar  with  the  little  he  est  of  those  great  lawyers,  who  made  that  tribu- 


bas  published  will  deny. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  members  of  that 
Convention,  was  Kichard  Morris,  of  Hanover. 


The  genius  of  Mr.  Morris  was  probably  equal  to  great  extent,  for  the  bar  or  the  Senate.    It  was 


nal  illustrious.  Passionately  addicted  to  rural 
pursuits,  he  could  never  be  induced  by  any  ur- 
gency of  persuasion  to  abandon  them,  to  any 


that  of  any  other  man  in  the  body,  with  the  ex- 
ception, always,  of  John  Randolph.  His  elo- 
quence was  of  the  highest  order,  and  had  the 
quality  ascribed  by  Johnson  to  Goldsmith's  pen, 
of  adorning  every  thing  it  touched.  The  hard- 
est and  driest  subjects,  the  most  uuinviting  details, 
the  most  barren  incidents,  derived  an  interest 
Orom  his  method  of  reciting  them,  and  he  never 
failed  to  command  attention  throughout  any 
speech  he  made,  let  it  be  as  long  as  it  might. 
His  elocution  was  classically  chaste,  his  enuncia- 
tion rapid,  his  voice  round,  full,  and  melodious, 
his  gestures  earnest,  animated,  natural,  and  adapt- 
ed to  the  occasion.  He  was  more  liable  to  be 
carried  along  by  his  subject,  and  to  forget  him- 
self in  tlie  tide  of  his  own  eloquence,  than  any 


generally  believed  that  he  was  an  indolent  man, 
and  like  many  men  of  genius  in  bis  profession,  it 
is  possible  that  the  dry  details  of  the  reporters 
were  irksome  to  him.  It  is  folly,  however,  to 
suppose,  as  many  have  done,  that  he  was  no 
lawyer.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  a  very  great 
lawyer.  He  had  studied  in  his  earlier  years  with 
great  assiduity,  and  had  mastered  the  elementary 
portion  of  his  profession  completely.  If  the  as- 
sertion be  curtailed  so  as  to  make  him  no  cote 
lawyer,  we  think  it  highly  probable  that  it  may 
be  just.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  indeed,  that  a 
man  of  his  habits  should  have  been  very  familiar 
with  the  details  of  the  year  books;  hot  he  was 
thoroughly  master  of  the  great  principles  of  the 
science,  as  others,  besides  us,  have  had  frequent 
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occaiioo  to  obserre*  His  general  inform ation 
was  eitansive,  and  bis  aequiremeotB  of  a  very 
respectable  order.  He  appreciated  very  highly 
rfae  ▼aloe  of  the  ancient  clatsice,  and  with  those 
wntten  in  the  Roman  language,  was  more  fa- 
miliar than  one  professional  man  in  a  thousand. 
He  was  a  passionate  admirer  of  Shakspeare,  and 
an  admirable  reader  of  English  poetry  in  gen- 
eral; so  that  if  any  Yankee  schoolmaater  should 
wish  to  say  any  thing  about  him,  he  may  save 
himaelf  the  trouble  of  perpetrating  such  a  stu- 
pidity as  one  of  them  did  with  regard  to  Chap- 
niu)  Johnson. 

Mr.  Morris  was  a  man  of  a  peculiarly  socia- 
ble disposidon,  and  never  appeared  better  than 
aroond  the  domestic  hearth.  His  fund  of  con- 
servation was  absolutely  unlimited,  and  be  drew 
opoo  it  like  a  prodigal.  He  was  the  kindest  and 
most  amiable  of  men  in  his  own  household,  and 
DO  man  ever  entered  it,  who  did  not  come  away 
charmed  with  all  he  heard  and  saw.  Like  many 
other  men  of  remarkable  genius,  his  fondness  for 
children  amounted  to  a  passion,  and  he  seemed 
to  care  little,  provided  they  were  children,  wheth- 
er they  were  his  own,  or  those  of  his  neighbors. 
He  delighted  in  witnessing  their  sports,  and  would 
ofleo  take  a  hand  himself,  placing  himself  on  a 
perfect  footing  of  fcQedom  and  equality  with 
them.  Many  amusing  incidents,  connected  with 
this  trait  in  Iusl  character,  have  been  related  to 
u.  Not  less  remarkable  was  his  attachment  to 
field  sports.  He  would  spend  whole  days  in  fish- 
ing and  banting,  going  so  far  sometimes,  as  to 
leaTe  home  before  sunrise,  in  order  that  his  cli- 
ents might  not  interrupt  an  intended  expedition 
of  the  kind.  With  the  proneness  of  all  men  to 
undervalue  what  they  themselves  possess,  and  to 
o^er  estimate  that  which  is  beyond  their  reach, 
he  placed  no  very  high  value  on  eloquence,  and 
thought  a  man  who  could  bring  down  his  bird 
witboat  ever  missing,  the  most  finished  of  char- 
leters.  Yet  he  spoke  like  an  angel,  and  shot 
— ^like  a  very  poor  marksman.  So  passionate 
an  admirer  of  field  sports,  was,  of  course,  a  great 
dog  fancier ;  and  his  attachment  to  the  canine 
race  was  another  conspicuous  trait  in  bis  charac- 
ter* **  Love  me,  love  my  dog,"  was  his  maxim, 
and  he  always  adhered  to  it. 

Mr.  Morris's  deportment  to  his  younger  breth- 
ren at  the  bar,  should  not  be  passed  over  without 
notice.  It  was  not  only  courteous,  it  was  cordial 
in  the  extreme.  He  felt  for  a  new-beginner,  and 
always  endeavored  to  assist  him  to  the  extent  of 
^  power. 

Old  Hanover  has  been  celebrated  for  her  ora- 
tors. She  gave  birth  to  Patrick  Heury,  Ut  Henry 
Clay,  and  to  Richard  Morris.  If  the  last  was 
the  least  illustrious  of  the  three,  it  was  probably 
as  much  his  own  fault  as  that  of  nature. 


The  establishment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
and  the  Old  Chancery  Court,  in  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond, by  the  Old  Constitution,  whatever  evils  it 
may  have  produced  in  other  respects,  had  at  least 
one  good  effect.  Like  the  Inns  of  Court  in  Lon- 
don, it  assembled  and  concentrated  upon  one 
point,  a  number  of  men  of  the  highest  taleut,  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  scattered  through  the 
State,  illuminating  their  particular  neighbor- 
hoods,  but  not  destined  to  shiue  beyond  their  pre- 
cincts. These  men,  thrown  together  in  the  prac- 
tice, were  continually  stimulated  by  mutual  rivalry 
to  labor;  they  could  not  relax  their  exertions,  for 
fear  of  being  passed  in  the  race  of  fame  and  suc- 
cess by  their  neighbors.  It  was  necessary  always 
to  keep  their  faculties  strung  to  the  highest 
pitch,  and  there  was  no  such  thing  as  firuching 
from  the  struggle,  when  it  was  once  fairly  begun. 
In  another  respect,  this  association  of  great 
minds  had  an  effect  beneficial  to  the  individual, 
and  advantageous  to  the  advancement  of  the 
legal  science.  A  communication  of  thought 
upon  subjects  connected  with  their  studies,  and 
the  enlargement  of  the  number  of  books  which 
their  combined  libraries  afforded,  in  the  absence 
of  any  great  public  library,  must  have  tended  to 
liberalize  the  profession  here,  and  to  diffuse  libe- 
ral opinions  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 
From  these  causes,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  city  in  the  whole  Union  ever  presented  so 
great  an  array  of  forensic  talent  as  was  to  be 
found  in  Richmond,  from  the  days  of  the  Revo- 
lution down  to  those  of  the  first  Convention,  m 
period  of  nearly  fifty  years.  The  sceptre  did  not 
depart  with  the  generation  that  had  first  borne  it; 
it  was  handed  dowu  from  one  to  another,  with 
all  the  regularity  of  an  Episcopal  succession.  As 
fast  as  one  great  lawyer  died,  he  was  succeeded 
by  another;  one  generation  of  great  advocates 
had  no  sooner  retired  from  the  bar,  than  their 
places  were  filled  by  another,  their  equal  in  learn- 
ing and  intelligence. 

Among  the  powerful  minds  which  the  rich  bar- 
vest  of  the  Courts  of  Chancery  and  Appeals  at- 
tracted to  the  city,  about  the  time  that  Wick- 
ham,  Call,  and  tfaeircontemporaries,  left  the  field 
to  younger  men,  was  Robert  Stanard,  a  native 
of  Spotsylvania,  and  for  some  years  a  delegate 
from  that  county  in  the  State  Legislature.  The 
tie  of  residence  had  already  been  severed  more 
than  a  dozen  years,  when  Spotsylvania  proved 
that  she  had  not  forgotten  her  son,  by  couferriug 
upon  him,  though  then  living  in  Richmond,  the 
honor  of  a  seat  in  the  Convention.  It  was  a 
noble  tribute  to  exalted  worth;  a  tribute  of  which 
the  recipient  was  worthy  in  every  respect,  and 
which  he  took  care  to  render  as  honorable  to  the 
judgment  of  those  who  had  offered  it,  as  it  was 
to  himself.    No  constituency  in  that  illustrious 
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body  bad  a  more  faithful  representative,  and  no 
representative  had  a  greater  right  to  be  proud  of 
his  constituency, 

We  heard  Mr.  Stanard  speak  but  once  in  the 
Convention ;  yet,  in  that  one  speech,  the  well- 
known  characteristics  of  his  mind  were  so  fully 
developed,  that  its  gage  and  dimensions  might 
have  been  determined  from  it  with  the  most  per- 
fect accuracy.  It  was  upon  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation, the  great  bow  of  Ulysses,  which  tried 
to  its  utmost  the  strength  of  every  candidate  for 
fame  in  that  body,  and  fixed,  irrevocably,  his 
standing  among  his  compeers.  The  time  at 
which  Mr.  Stanard  took  part  in  the  debate,  was 
unfortunate.  It  had  already  continued  for  seve- 
ral weeks,  and  had  drawn  within  its  vortex  a 
number  of  the  most  distinguished  members. 
Leigh,  Morris,  Upshur,  Green,  Scott,  Taylor, 
(Gen.  Robert  B.,)  Doddridge,  Chapman  John- 
son, and  many  others,  had  already  spoken.  If 
the  subject  were  capable  of  exhaustion,  one 
would  have  supposed  that  it  was  literally  worn 
ouL  Such  was  the  feeling  of  the  spectators, 
whose  interest  began  to  flag,  and  of  the  House 
itself,  which  gave  evident  signs  of  fatigue.  At 
that  moment  Mr.  Stanard  delivered  his  argu- 
ment; an  argument  which,  though  unaccompa- 
nied by  any  of  the  studied  graces  of  oratory,  or 
of  language,  by  sheer  dint  of  its  irresistible  power, 
forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  House. 
He  did  not  content  himself  with  merely  recapitu- 
lating what  he  had  heard  from  others,  as  but  too 
many  of  those  who  speak  only  for  Buncombe 
•re  apt  to  do  at  the  end  of  a  long  debate.  He 
was  no  gatherer  up  of  fragments.  He  passed 
by,  if  not  with  disdain,  yet  without  appropriation, 
the  crumbs  which  had  fallen  from  the  great  in- 
tellectual feast  at  which  he  had  been  a  guest. 
Powerful,  original  thought — thought  self-depen- 
dent and  self- relying — thought  which  had  not 
passed  through,  or  been  refined  by  the  crucible 
of  other  men*s  minds — presented  itself  in  every 
sentence  he  uttered.  We  have  never  read  that 
speech ;  our  impressions  of  it  are  gathered  only 
from  what  we  remember  of  it,  as  it  was  delivered. 
Yet  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  if  any  member 
of  the  present  Convention  wish  to  supply  him- 
self with  an  argument  upon  the  same  side  of  the 
same  question,  he  will  find  in  it,  as  it  is  published, 
everything  that  he  could  possibly  desire. 

The  mind  of  Mr.  Stanard  was  pre-eminently 
lucid  and  direct.  He  understood  no  quibbling, 
and  he  despised  all  sophistry.  He  marched 
straight  up  to  every  question,  and  he  carried  it  by 
storm.  He  resolved  from  early  youth  (so  we 
have  heard)  to  trust  nothing  to  declamation,  but 
to  carry  his  point,  if  he  carried  it  at  all,  by  dint 
of  hard  and  incontrovertible  common  sense. 
How  often  be  succeeded,  none  know  better  than 


those  to  whom  be  was  opposed.  His  method  of 
reasoning  was  as  clear,  as  direct,  und  led  ss  in- 
evitably to  the  consequence,  as  a  mathematical 
demonstration.  Give  him  but  a  foot  of  gronnd  on 
which  to  stand — but  a  point  on  which  to  6x  the 
fulcrum  of  bis  lever — and  if  he  could  not,  like 
Archimedes,  raise  the  earth,  he  could,  at  least 
shake  the  judgment  of  the  gravest  and  most 
learned  Courts.  To  the  judgment  alone  did  be 
condescend  to  appeal,  for  he  dealt  not  in  flowere 
of  rhetoric,  and  left  the  holyday  finery  of  the 
sophomore  class  to  those  whose  taste  dictated  it^ 
use.  His  place  was,  above  all  things,  the  Court, 
and  the  more  learned  and  more  astute  the  Judge, 
the  more  highly  was  he  qualified  to  shine.  There 
have  been  many  who  have  surpassed  him  before 
a  jury,  or  on  the  Hustings ;  but  we  doubt  whether 
in  powerful  logic,  he  ever  had  a  superior  even  iu 
the  Supreme  Court,  when  Marshall  presided  sod 
Pinkney  and  Webster  practised  at  the  bar.  His 
manner  of  speaking  was  not  captivating.  He 
had  a  hesitation  in  his  delivery  which  very  nearly 
resembled,  if  it  did  not  quite  amount  to  stammer- 
ing. We  have  seen  him,  however,  on  one  or 
two  occasions,  before  a  jury,  turn  this  defect  to 
an  advantage.  He  possessed  powers  of  denun- 
ciation, which,  when  the  occasion  called  for  it, 
we  have  hardly  ever  known  equalled.  It  was 
upon  occasions  of  this  kind,  that  we  have  seen 
him  hesitate  over  a  word,  and  after  apparently 
discarding  two  or  three  that  would  suggest  them- 
selves, finally  select  one,  the  hardest  and  bitterest 
that  had  risen  to  his  tongue. 

Mr.  Stanard,  apparently,  and  we  have  no  doobt 
in  reality,  took  less  pains  to  conciliate  public 
opinion  than  any  of  the  great  public  men  we 
have  known.  Entirely  satisfied,  provided  his 
own  mind  was  convinced  that  a  given  course  was 
right,  he  cared  not  what  opinion  others  might 
form  of  his  conducL  His  spirit  was  as  deter- 
mined and  as  independent  of  all  bias,  as  though 
he  bad  existed  in  the  days  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans. He  sought  not  popularity,  and  the  coo- 
sequence  was  that  he  was  never  popular.  Yet 
those  who  knew  him  well,  declare  that  under  a 
frigid  exterior,  he  concealed  as  warm  and  gene- 
rous a  heart  as  ever  beat  in  the  bosom  of  mao ; 
and  we  are  ourselves  in  possession  of  facts  cod- 
nected  with  this  subject  which  entitle  us  to 
know  that  he  was  capable  of  the  most  en- 
larged munificence.  We  could,  indeed,  relate  cir- 
cumstances that  would  place  him  in  alight  wbirh 
even  his  intimate  friends  would  be  astonished  lo 
see.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  prejudices,  aod 
of  the  utmost  sincerity.  He  made  no  profeasioos 
which  he  did  not  feel,  and  when  he  had  ouco 
assured  a  man  that  he  was  his/rieac/,  there  whs 
nothing  which  he  would  notdo^no  sacrifice  tl)»t 
he  would  not  make — to  advance  his  iuterct^t* 
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This  ve  have  been  aasured  was  the  tratb  by  one 
wbo  kaeir  him  welU*  mud  who  often  aaid,  that 
be  took  more  trouble  to  eonual  his  good  deeds, 
this  otben  did  to  trnmpet  their's  to  the  world. 

There  was  no  man  in  that  Convention  whom 
we  had  so  great  a  desire  to  hear  as  the  late  Chief 
Joedce  of  the  United  Sutes.  We  had  frequently 
•ees  him  on  the  bench,  and  had  heard  him  de- 
fiver  the  opinion  of  the  Court — ^but  we  wished 
10  bear  him  upon  a  different  theatre.  We  de* 
ared  to  see  an  exhibition  of  those  manrellons 
poven.  which,  in  his  younger  days,  made  him, 
with  a  weak  Toice  and  a  delivery  which,  if  not 
ahiolately  bad,  was  far  from  being  such  as  the 
fflooitsr  of  Demosthenes  would  have  recom- 
mended, more  than  a  match  for  the  associated 
Btreogth  of  the  Richmond  bar,  and  brought  him 
offTietorions  in  n  contest  with  the  united  wisdom 
of  I  whole  party  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Sutee.  We  had  heard,  from  our  childhood,  of 
the  famous  Jonathan  Robbin's  speech,  the  effect 
of  which  was  mora  extraordinary  than  that  of 
uf  odier  recorded  in  the  history  of  deliberative 
bodies ;  for  when,  before  or  since,  did  it  ever 
bappea,  that  a  strong  point,  selected  by  a  fpow- 
eHsl  opposition  with  express  reference  to  its 
Rrength,  was  so  utterly  demolished  by  a  single 
Vfoment,  that  its  friends  abandoned  it  at  once, 
wi(boQt  even  attempting  to  reply?  We  had 
reid,  too,  the  description  given  of  his  peculiar 
^le  of  reasoning  in  the  fanciful  pages  of  the 
British  Spy;  and  we  desired  very  much  to  see 
a  reslixstion  of  the  picture.  Unfortunately,  we 
beard  him  on  but  one  occasion,  and  then  he  spoke 
u  io  low  a  tone  that  we  were  unable  to  preserve 
tbe  cooDoetion  of  his  argument.  That  it  was  a 
very  powerful  one,  we  have  no  doubt,  as  well 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  not  capable  of  deliver- 
ing toy  other  sort,  as  because  it  elicited  the  en- 
tbusisstic  encomium  of  John  Randolph,  who 
compared  an  attempt  to  upset  it  to  an  assault 
BpOD  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  with  a  pocket  pistol. 

Tbe  style  of  Judge  Marshairs  public  speaking, 
tt described  by  Wirt,  was  singularly  simple  and 
eOectiTe.  He  discarded  all  ornament,  and  de- 
pended entirely  upon  convincing  the  understand- 
H'  He  built  up  his  argument  story  by  story,  of 
^beaviest  and  most  indestructible  materials, 
^jiicb  he  wielded  with  the  ease  of  a  Tiun. 
^Heo  it  was  finished,  it  set  all  attacks  as  com- 
P^tely  at  defiance,  as  does  that  celebrated  for- 
^'^  to  which  it  was  compared.  At  the  bar,  on 
the  beoch,  or  on  the  floor  of  the  Convention,  he 
cihibited  one  mental  characteristic  in  which  he 
nrtainly  surpassed  all  men  that  have  lived  in  our 
^y>  That  was  the  capacity  of  keeping  his  mind 
^Mi\j  fixed  upon  the  subject,  in  spite  of  every 
ittenipt  bj  tbe  most  powerful  intellects  to  divert 
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it.    Like  the  lady  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  who* 
in  the  attempt  to  undo  a  certain  spell,  was  obliged 
to  walk  straight  forward  to  a  certain  pointi  without 
turning  her  head,  he  never  for  a  moment  looked 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left.     At  the  bar,  he  would 
listen  to  the  most  ingenious  arguments,  without 
allowing  them  to  take  his  mind  off  from  the 
strong  point,  the  possession  of  which  he  knew 
was  to  carry  the  day.    On  the  bench,  he  would 
sit  for  days  in  the  trial  of  a  great  cause — listen 
profoundly  to  all  the  arguments  of  counsel — ^hear 
numberless  authorities  read — and  when  the  time 
came  to  deliver  his  opinion,  eviscerate  the  whole 
matter  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  make 
it  so  plain  that  a  child  could  understand  it.     It 
was  the  possession  of  this  singular  faculty  in 
so  high  a  degree,  that  gave  him  the  advantage 
overall  his  adversaries  at  the  bar;  it  was  this 
which  left  him,  as  a  judge,  without  a  rival  in  his 
day.    There  were,  during  his  time,  more  learned 
judges  than  he;  men  who  had  read  a  greater 
amount  of  law ;  but  there  was  not  one  who  un- 
derstood the  principles  of  the  science  more  tho- 
roughly, or  who  could  apply  it  with  so  much  foreot 
and  such  unerring  precision*    In  addition  to  this, 
his  mind  was  singularly  fair,  impartial,  and  inca- 
pable of  bias.    Though  a  man  of  warm  feelingSt 
and  strong  affections,  yet  so  well  balanced  was 
his  mind,  that  we  doubt  not,  had  the  necessity 
been  imposed  on  him,  he  could  have  tried  a  cause 
between  one  of  his  own  sons,  and  a  third  person, 
with  the  most  perfect  impartiality.    A  striking 
proof  of  this  characteristic  is  afforded  in  his  va- 
rious decisions  upon  the  trial  of  Burr.    A  ma- 
jority of  the  nation,  at  that  time  strongly  preju- 
diced against  the  political  party  to  which  he  be- 
longed, felt  strongly  disposed  to  condemn  him, 
as  a  corrupt  judge,  because  his  decision  did  not 
coincide  with  their  prejudices.    Yet  time  has 
shown  that  he  was  right  throughout,  and  there 
Stood  those  decisions  as   impregnable   as  the 
mighty  reputation  which  he  who  delivered  them 
has  left  behind  him. 

This  remarkable  talent  for  analysis.  Judge  Mar- 
shall carried  with  him  into  the  Convention,  and 
it  enabled  him  to  do  what  no  other  man  in  that 
body  could  have  done :  to  disentangle  tbe  con- 
fused knot  into  which  the  thread  of  tbe  debate 
had  worked  itself,  and  to  present  the  question 
before  the  House  in  a  manner  which  would  ena- 
ble them  to  understand  it  exactly  as  it  was.  As 
though  he  were  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  he  threw  into  one  scale  the  weight  of  his 
own  powerful  reasoning,  and  he  made  the  other 
at  once  kick  the  beam.  His  speeches  were  gen- 
erally short,  but  they  demolished  everything  as 
they  went. 

In  his  younger  days,  we  have  heard  that  Judge 
Marshall  was  celebrated  for  his  dry  humor,  an 
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iutance  of  which  Mr.  Wickham  meDtioned  by 
way  of  Uliiatrating  a  point  ia  bis  speech  before 
the  House  of  Delegates,  io  opposition  to  the  tax 
proposed  to  he  l^d  upon  the  city  for  the  benefit 
of  the  James  River  and  Kanawha  Improvement. 
Mr.  Warden,  the  famous  Scotch  lawyer,  was 
ooce  employed  against  him  in  a  case  in  which 
BO  arithmetical  calculation  was  necessary.  This 
gentleman  was  celebrated  for,  and  not  a  little 
proud  of  his  talent  of  this  description,  so  much 
so  that  he  often  boasted  of  never  making  mis- 
takes. On  this  occasion  it  was  necessary  to  di- 
vide one  sum  by  a  certain  number,  after  it  had 
undergone  a  multiplication  by  another.  Mr.  W. 
performed  the  multiplication,  but  forgot  the  divi- 
sion, so  that  when  he  stated  the  result,  the  Court 
was  utterly  astonished.  He  insisted  upon  it, 
however,  that  he  was  right,  aad  that  he  never 
made  mistakes,  until  Mr.  Marshall,  getting  the 
paper  into  his  hand,  to  his  great  chagrin,  pointed 
out  the  error,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  had 
occurred.  He  was  then  compelled  to  acknowl- 
edge that  he  had  been  once  mistaken,  amid  the 
laughter  of  the  bar,  which  rose  to  a  perfect  shout, 
when  Marshall  commenced  his  argument  by  say- 
ing, **it  was  not  so  great  a  mistake  after  all.  If 
the  gentleman  did  not  hit  upon  the  right  rule  in 
arithmetic,  he  took  the  next  one  to  it."  The 
simple,  unpretending  demeanor  of  Judge  Mar- 
shall has  often  been  the  theme  of  wonder  and  ad- 
miration. No  man  ever  wore  his  honors  more 
meekly,  or  with  less  ostentation.  The  wisest 
men  are  generally  those  who  think  least  highly 
of  their  own  knowledge.  They  perceive,  after 
all,  that  the  most  comprehensive  of  human  intel- 
lects can  grasp  comparatively  little  within  the 
short  span  of  man's  allotted  life.  They  can  see 
much  to  make  them  humble,  nothing  to  make 
them  proud.  The  great  Newton,  when  compli- 
mented upon  his  immense  discoveries,  answered 
with  deep  humility,  '*  I  have  only  picked  up  a 
few  pebbles  on  the  shore  of  the  great  ocean  of 
Truth.**  Had  Judge  Marshall  received  a  com- 
pliment upon  his  own  immense  additions  to  the 
cause  of  legal  science,  he  would  no  doubt  have 
replied  in  a  toue  as  modest  and  as  humble.  Pie 
was  too  wise  to  be  proud  of  his  wisdom  ;  his  ac- 
quirements were  too  deep  to  permit  him  to  be 
vain  of  them.  He  has,  indeed,  in  point  of  sim- 
plicity, been  compared  to  Newton,  and  he  re- 
sembled him  in  more  particulars  than  one. 

Judge  Marshall,  never  as  long  as  he  lived, 
adopted  the'modern  style  of  dress.  He  always 
wore  silk  stockings  and  shorts,  and  a  queue.  He 
was  generally  negligent  of  his  dress,  but  upon 
one  occasion  we  recollect  having  seen  him  when 
his  appearance  was  superb.  It  was  on  the  17th 
of  October,  1824,  as  he  stepped  into  the  carriage 
to  go  to  Yorktown,  where  be  was  to  deliver  an 


address  to  La  Fayette.  His  person  is  so  well 
recollected,  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  de- 
scribe it.  The  feeling  of  affectionate  regard 
which  the  whole  population  appeared  toeotenaia 
for  him,  we  have  never  known  extended  to  any 
other  person.  Why  Richmond  baa  never  jet 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory,  we  have 
never  been  able  to  tell.  Perhaps  she  is  waitiog 
for  the  State  to  do  it,  for  to  her  it  more  prop«H^ 
belongs  to  preserve  the  memory  of  him  who^ 
next  to  Washington,  was  the  greatest  of  her  sone^ 


THE  GOLDEN  AGE. 

"  Saturn,  after  having  been  deprired  of  his  deatroctw* 
power,  escaped  the  fate  of  the  other  TitAoa,  and  fled  to 
the  plains  of  Latium,  where  be  concealed  himself  aod 
transferred  thither  the  gulden  age— that  happy  peno<^ 
when  mankind  lived  in  a  state  of  perfect  equality,  and  ail 
things  were  in  common.  He  is  said  to  bare  arrived  in  i 
ship  at  the  Tiber,  in  the  dominions  of  Janus,  and  in  iinioi] 
with  him  to  have  reigned  over  men  with  wisdom  aad  bei 
nignity." — DwighC*  Mifihology. 

I. 

A  ship  with  lofty  prow  came  down 

To  Latium's  strand— 
A  God  had  burst  from  severed  chains — 

To  rule  the  land. 

II. 

Plenty  and  smiling  Peace  sprung  up 

Beneath  his  tread- 
Earth  blossomed  like  Hesperian  fields- 
Discord  was  dead. 

III. 

Heaven  with  its  calm,  supernal  light 

Had  blessed  the  spot — 
And  Misery  in  the  enchanted  reaUn, 

Dared  enter  not. 

IV. 

Life  passed  away,  like  holy  dreams 

On  spring-tide  eves — 
And  melted  as  the  dew-drops  melt  t 

From  violet  leaves. 

V. 

From  haunted  wood-shades  genii  flew, 

In  twilight's  dim — 
Nature  and  human  hearts  drank  deep 

Their  'wildering  hymn. 

VI. 

Earth,  air  and  heaven  entranced  were— 

A  cloudless  clime 
Hung:,  like  transparent  dews,  around 

That  Gulden  Time. 

VII. 

Those  golden  years  have  passed,  to  come 
In  purer  light-— 
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Tlwir  hopes  that  sleep,  but  are  not  dead, 
Will  chaM  the  night. 

VIIL 

TiHi  from  the  dangipoQ<'Taatt  of  Siir, 

WiU8troog;]7  bunt, 
Aiui  ^ioriods  in  hia  wrath  cast  ofi^ 

His  chains  accarat. 

IX. 

A  God  will  reach  from  yiewless  realma 

This  mortal  shore. 
And  dark-rubed  Miaery  flee  hu  fiice, 

Forevermore. 

P.  H.  H. 


THE  COLLEGE  COURSE. 

The  education  of  man  begins  at  the  earliest 
momeot  of  his  existence,  and  continues  until  it  is 
vrejted  by  death   or  the  loss  of  his  faculties. 
Bat  the  Educational  period  of  bis  life,  techni- 
cally considered,  may  be  said  to  commence  when 
bf  first  receiTes  systematic  instruction,  and  to 
terminate  when  he  assumes  the  responsibilities 
of  actire  life.     The  objects  of  the  education  of 
tins  period  are  two-fold — distinct  though  concur- 
rios^ret,  the  development,  by  cultivation,  of 
tbe  ffleotal  powers ;  and  secondly,  the  acquisi- 
tioo  of  positiye,  useful  knowledge.    The  several 
a^eiicies  employed  for  the  accomplishment  of 
^tm  objects,  are  the  common  school,  the  gram- 
oar  school,  tbe  College  and  the  University, — the 
latter  iocloding  the   professional  school.     We 
^vlk  all  these  are  needed  for  a  complete  system 
of  educational  means,  and  where  they  are  se- 
cored,  we  know  not  what  could  be  added  for  the 
pvpofies  of  merely  didactic  education.    If  Edu- 
cation is  taken  in  a  larger  sense,  of  course  many 
other  diings  could  be  mentioned  as  eminently 
coadncive  to   it — ^reading,  travel,  society,  &c. 
We  woald  now  approach  more  directly  the  sub- 
ject before  us  by  enquiring,  what  place  in  this 
ijitem  of  means,  belongs  to  the  college  ?     For 
we  hold  that  each  institution  is  distinct  from  the 
others,  though  they  are  progressively  developed 
the  one  UDto  the  other  so  insensibly,  that  it  would 
Ve  very  difficult,  and  it  is  not  at  all  important  to 
laj,  just  where  the  line  of  distinction  must  run. 
The  College  is  interposed  between  tbe  grammar 
Khool  and  the  University — tbe  beginning  and 
close  of  its  period  corresponding  with  the  close 
iO(t  the  be|:inning  of  the  other  two  respectively. 
It  is  not  to  teach  the  elements  of  the  dead  lan- 
^^es,  nor  of  mathematics,  nor  is  it  expected  to 
^niisb  professional  instruction.    Upon  these  two 
points  there  would  be  a  general  agreement.    But 


between  these  two  limits,  there  is  a  wide  interval 
to  be  occupied  by  the  College,  and  the  question 
is,  how  can  it  be  bestoccupied  ?  What  subjects 
will  most  profitably  engage  the  attention  of  the 
student  for  four  years? 

In  the  Colleges  of  this  country  previous  to 
the  Revolution,  the  studies  pursued  were  Latin, 
Greek,  Mathematics,  (much  less  extensively  than 
at  present,)  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Locke  on  the 
Understanding,  while  some  attention  was  gener- 
ally given  to  Theology  and  the  Hebrew  language. 
The  following  is  given  by  Dr.  Wayland,  as  the 
course  of  study  at  present  in  the  oldest  and  most 
celebrated  College  of  New  England — Latin, 
Greek,  Mathematics,  comprehending  geometry 
and  algnbra,  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry, 
and  analytical  geometry.  Ancient  and  Modern 
History,  Natural  History,  Chemistry,  Rhetoric, 
French,  Psychology, Ethics,  Physics,  Logic,  Bot- 
any, Political  Economy,  The  Evidences  of  Re- 
ligion, Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Miner- 
alogy, Geology,  and  German  or  Spanish,  or  aa 
equivalent,  together  with  essays  to  be  written  in 
several  of  these  departments.  Now  the  objec- 
tion to  be  made  to  each  of  these  courses  respect- 
ively, is  obvious.  Tbe  first  does  not  embrace 
some  subjects  which  it  is  exceedingly  important 
that  every  well-educated  man  should  know  some- 
thing about,  while  tbe  second  contains  so  much, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  any  student  to  master  it 
all,  in  the  time  allowed.  The  corresponding 
advantages  of  each,  are  equally  obvious.  Tbe 
old  course  allows  thoroughness  of  acquisition, 
while  the  new  greatly  extends  the  boundaries  of 
tbe  field  of  knowledge  presented  to  the  student's 
view.  Now  the  question  is,  shall  we  adopt  the 
principle  of  the  old  system,  or  the  principle  of 
the  new  ?  Shall  we  forego  variety  to  secure  lAo- 
roughness^  or  sacrifice  thoroughness  to  variety — 
or  is  it  practicable  to  combine  the  two  ?  We 
musl  bear  in  mind,  the  two-fold  division  which 
we  made  at  the  outset,  of  the  objects  of  educa- 
tion, viz :  tbe  development  of  tbe  mental  pow- 
ers, and  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge.  If 
the  question  is  asked  unconditionally,  which  of 
these  two  objects  is  the  most  important,  no  one  can 
hesitate  to  reply  the  first— just  as  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  perennial 
fountain,  even  if  small,  than  to  have  an  accumu- 
lation, however  great  of  water  in  a  cistern — or 
just  as  to  have  in  our  hands  an  instrument  fit  to 
accomplish  a  given  work,  is  better  than  to  have 
the  work  half  done  for  us,  if  we  are  then  to  be 
left  without  the  means  of  doing  any  thing  more 
for  ourselves.  We  must  also  repeat  the  remark, 
that  these  objects  are  not  so  exclusive  the  one  of 
the  other,  that  they  must  be  pursued  separately. 
On  the  contrary,  tbe  only  way  to  cultivate  the 
mind,  is  to  occupy  it  in  the  acquisition  of  know- 
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ledge,  and  the  only  mode  of  acquiring  knowledge 
is  by  the  exercise,  that  is  the  cnltare  of  the  mind. 
Still  it  is  certain  that  one  system  of  education 
does  for  the  accomplishment  of  one  of  these  ob- 
jects more  than  it  does  for  that  of  the  other,  and 
more  than  wonld  be  ,done  by  a  different  system. 
Now  we  think  that  it  will  be  conceded,  that  to 
master  thoroughly  a  few  branches  of  knowledge, 
does  more  to  give  mental  vigor,  than  to  study 
superficially  a  great  many.    That  is,  for  mental 
cultivation  the  old  system  is  more  efficient  than 
the  modem.    Dr.  Wayland  in  his  book  on  the 
college  system,  argues  this  point  strongly.    He 
says,  p.  83 — '*  If  students,  during  the  early  his- 
tory of  our  colleges,  were  judiciously  occupied 
upon  the  then  existing  course,  and  we  have  in- 
creased threefold  the  amount  to  he  studied,  it 
follows  thai  the  work  at  present  must  be  more 
imperfectly  done ;  the  knowledge  must  be  more 
superficial,  and  the  discipline  less  exact.     Habits 
of  study  deteriorate.  Radical  and  original  thought 
becomes  more  and  more  impossible.    The  stu- 
dent acquires  the  habit  of  going  rapidly  over  the 
text  book  with  less  and  less  thought,  and  a  ten- 
dency  is  created  to  the  cultivation  of  the  passive 
power  of  reception,  instead  of  the  active  power 
of  originality ;  he  thus  knows  a  little  of  every- 
thing, but  knows  nothing  well.    Nothing  tends 
so  strongly  to  arrogance,  as  superficial  know- 
ledge.   Nothing  so  leads  a  man  to  rash  judg- 
ments and  contempt  of  the  lessons  of  experi- 
ence, as  the  idea  that  he  has  compassed  the  whole 
circle  of  knowledge  by  the  time  he  has  become 
of  age.     Solomon  had  observed,  a  good  while 
ago,  that  there  was  more  hope  of  a  fool,  than  of 
a  man  wise  in  bis  own  conceit.    And,  once  more, 
this  superficial  education  of  necessity  propagates 
itself.    The  superficially  and  imperfectly  educa- 
ted man  is  placed  at  the  head  of  a  preparatory 
school.  He  communicates  the  same  sort  of  know- 
ledge  which  he  receives,  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner.   He  was  never  taught  to  study,  and  be  never 
teaches  his  pupils  to  study.    He  sends  to  College 
a  second  and  inferior  edition  of  the  type  of  in- 
tellectual character  which  he  himself  received 
there.    The  candidates  for  entrance  are  found 
more  and  more  imperfectly  prepared,  and  thus 
the  standard  of  College  education  is  year  after 
year,  more  and  more  depresseil.    The  College 
cannot  resist  the  tendencies  which  it  has  created* 
The  same  results  exhibit  themselves  in  the  other 
professions.     He  who  in  College  has  formed  the 
habit  of  superficial  thought,  carries  it  to  the  Pul- 
pit, the  Bar,  and  the  Senate.*'    The  reverse  of 
this  proposition  is,  that  a  limited  course  tho- 
roughly studied,  will  tend  to  generate  mental 
vigor  and  originality.     This  we  think  is  true, 
and  is  supported  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the 
experience  of  the    English  Universities,  from 


whoso  walls  have  gone  forth  into  Pariinmeot, 
some  of  its  most  distingnished  members,  whose 
mental  training  had  been  entirely  under  this  sys- 
tem. Nor  is  the  history  of  onrownconntiywitbotit 
bearing  upon  this  point.    The  actors  in  our  Rev- 
olution, were  educated  upon  this  system,  sod 
never  was  a  higher  grade  of  intelleetnil  vigor 
exhibited  in  any  country.    But  while  all  this  is 
unquestionable,  and  we  acknowledge  that  the  old 
system  was  better  than  the  new,  for  purposes  of 
mental  training,  it  does  not  follow  that  even  for 
this  purpose  it  was  perfect,  or  nearly  so.    It  bad 
mathematics  to  train  the  reasoning  powers,  and 
it  had  classical  and  literary  studies  to  cultivate 
the  power  of  expression ;  but  there  is  another 
mental  process  of  vast  importance,  that  of  ob- 
servation, and  there  are  certain  sciences,  Dsoielj 
the  Physical,  which  are  especially  adapted  to 
develope  the  faculties  of  the  mind  most  engaged 
in  this  process;  and  these  sciences  the  old  courie 
scarcely  touched.    Now  allow  that  the  mind  is 
trained  to  severe  abstract  investigation,  and  that 
the  power  of  expression  is  well  cultivated,  yet  if 
we  have  not  been  taught  to  observe  the  relatioos 
of  material  things,  and  to  use  inductive  reason- 
ing concerning  them,  our  education  is  not  com- 
plete*   But  while  mental  cultivation  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  object  of  education,  it  is  not 
the  sole  object.    The  acquisition  of  useful  know- 
ledge is  doubtless  very  important  also.    To  be 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  advance  made  in  sciencs 
in  modem  times,  and  of  the  new  sciences  whicli 
owe  their  existence  to  modern  research,  is  to 
forego  all  participation  in  the  benefits  of  advan- 
cing civilization.    Is  the  world  richer  and  more 
powerful  than  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago  ?    If 
it  is,  it  is  because  it  is  wiser,  and  he  who  wonld 
share  its  riches  and  its  power,  most  learn  its  wis- 
dom.   Nor  should  any  one  say  that  he  is  content 
to  sacrifice  to  one  pursuit  every  thing  else.  That 
he  is  willing  to  be  ignorant,  for  example,  of  the 
Physical  sciences,  in  order  by  exclusive  devotion 
to  bis  profession,  to  become  an  abler  lawyer  or 
divine.     For  if  he  does,  he  will  find  out  sooner 
or  later,  that  he  has  unwisely  rejected  materi- 
als, which  were  important  to  the  size,  strength, 
or  polish  of  the  structure,  to  rear  which  his  life 
was  consecrated.     If  we  look  over  the  catalogue 
of  College  studies  which  we  have  given  oa  a 
previous  page,  we  will  not  find  one  that  would 
not  be  useful,  while  almost  all  are  indispensable  in 
the  circle  of  a  complete  education.     Indeed  some 
branches  might  be  added  to  the  list ;  for  exam* 
pie.  Drawing  and  Physiology.    But  if  an  ac- 
quaintance  with  something  more  than  Latin, 
Greek  and  mathematics  is  necessary  to  fit  a  young 
man  for  life,  it  must  be  gained  at  College,  or  it 
never  will  be  gained  at  all.     The  instances  are 
rare,  of  men  in  active  life  undertaking  to  learn 
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the  elements  of  a  new  branch  of  knowledge. 
And  this  obeervation  snggeets  another  reason  for 
presentiQg  to  young  men  a  view,  even  if  it  be 
bet  a  comp'tPcBil  of  the  whole  circle  of  know- 
ledge.   It  if  that  each  one  may  have  an  oppor- 
tBoity  of  aacertaining  to  what  stndiea  he  has  most 
propensity,  and  thns  in  a  considerable  degree 
maj  be  enabled  to  determine  in  what  pursuit  of 
Mfe  he  will  bo  most  likely  to  succeed.     Where 
geotm  ia  possessed,  it  commonly  manifests  its 
preferences  before  the  college  age.    But  this  is 
Boc  always  the  case — many  are  the  recorded  in- 
itinces,  in  which  men  have  exhibited  the  most 
decided  genius  for  pursuits,  to  which  they  were 
first  introduced,  either  by  accident,  or  else  in  the 
regular  coarse  of  study,  without  the  conscious- 
ne«  of  any  special  fitness  for  them.    But  genius 
is  any  phase  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule, 
and  most  young  men  come  to  College  with  but 
h'ttle  acqaaintance  with  their  powers  and  with 
BO  fixed  plans  for  after  life.    In  the  course  of 
fosr  years,  however,  they  find  some  branch  of 
knowledge  more  interesting  than  others,  and  by 
tbem  easier  to  bo  acquired — and  quite  as  fre* 
qaeatiy  satisfy  themselves  that  some  things  are 
w  litdo  to  their  taste,  that  common  prudence 
brbids  their  selecting  the  pursuits  which  imply  a 
Miliar  acquaintance  with  them.    The  debating 
iwiety  proves  to  one  that  he  is  not  to  expect 
Moction  as  a  speaker ;  the  laboratory  shows 
asotber  that  be  is  deficient  in  the  powers  of  ob- 
servatbn  essential  to  the  physician,  while  other 
dsficiencies,  or  at  least  distastes,  may  indicate 
desriy  to  a  third,  that  it  would  be  waste  of  time 
te  devote  himself  to  the  profession  of  teaching* 
But  the  difficulty  in  the  case  now  comes  back  to 
u  immediately — it  is  impossible  to  teach  all  these 
things  thoroughly — shall  wo  surrender  thorough- 
Bew  for  variety  ?     We  think  that  there  need  be 
no  aarrender.    We  think  that  an  adjustment  be- 
tween the  conHicting  claims  of  each  may  be  ef- 
fected, whereby  not  all  the  benefits,  but  the  main 
benefits  of  both  may  be  secured.    Let  some  sub- 
jects be  taught  thoroughly,  but  let  these  subjects 
be  few — at  the  same  time  let  all  the  most  valua- 
ble branches  of  human  knowledge  be  introduced 
isto  the  College  course,  but,  with  the  given  ex- 
ceptions, let  them  be  presented  in  an  elementary 
lod  popular,  rather  than  in  an  extended  and 
bighlj  scientific  form.    According  to  this  plan, 
wbat  shall  be  the  subjects  selected  for  thorough 
•tvdy  ?    Let  us  bear  in  mind,  that  the  main  ben- 
efit to  be  derived  from  thorough  study,  is  mental 
development.    With  this  in  view,  in  order  that 
tbe  development  may  be  to  a  certain  degree  sym- 
■Mtrienl,  we  would  of  course  select  such  studies 
u  would  call  into  exercise  the  diflereut  leading 
mental  powers.    In  a  somewhat  general,  but  we 
tbink  natural  classification,  we  have  already  ar- 


ranged these  into  the  reasoning  powers,  the  pow- 
ers of  expression,  and  the  powers  of  observa* 
tion.  This  arrangement  indicates  as  the  studies 
to  be  selected.  Mathematics,  Languages,  and  tho 
Physical  Sciences.  Of  languages  we  would  take 
but  one  for  thorough  work,  and  this  one  should 
be  Latin,  for  several  reasons  which  might  bo 
given,  but  we  content  ourselves  with  giving  this 
single  one — that  considering  the  connexion  of 
the  Latin  language  with  our  own,  and  the  fre- 
quent appearance  of  the  Latin  language  and  of 
Roman  literature  in  our  own  authors,  an  intimate 
familiarity  with  this  language  would  be  of  more 
practical  utility,  than  a  like  acquaintance  with 
Greek — a  consideration  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale 
against  Greek,  notwithstanding  its  superiority  as 
a  language.  The  same  reason,  with  still  greater 
force,  would  require  that  in  making  a  selection 
from  the  Physical  Sciences,  we  should  take  chem- 
istry. Say  then  that  we  select  mathematics, 
Latin  and  chemistry,  for  thorough  study— what 
are  we  to  understand  by  this  expression  ?  Not 
that  the  student  should  be  perfect  master  of  the 
whole  subject,  but  that  be  should  be  perfect  master 
of  all  he  goes  over.  There  may  be  in  ailvance  much 
land  to  be  possessed,  but  we  would  not  have  a 
foot  of  nnconquered  territory  in  the  rear.  Tbia 
general  principle  seems  plain  enough — of  couree 
the  application  of  it  would  be  difierent  In  differ- 
ent hands.  Let  us  attempt  to  apply  it  to  tho 
three  studies  mentioned,  and  far  be  it  from  us  to 
entertain  for  a  moment  the  arrogant  thought,  that 
we  are  able  to  adjust  so  accurately  the  standard 
for  thorough  proficiency,  that  those  who  differ 
from  us  must  be  wrong.  In  Mathematics  let  the 
course  be,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  ana- 
lytical geometry,  descriptive  geometry,  shades« 
shadows  and  perspective,  aud  differential  and 
integral  calculus.  This  is  the  West  Point  course* 
and  will  be  accepted  by  all  as  sufficiently  extend- 
ed. Now  a  daily  recitation  for  two  years  is  suf- 
ficient for  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  this 
course.  In  like  manner  we  may  say  of  Latin, 
that  the  usual  course  laid  down  in  the  College 
catalogues  is  sufficiently  extended.  If  this  course 
is  bona  fide  mastered,  the  students  at  the  close  of 
it  will  1)0  perfect,  in  the  etymology  and  syntax  of 
the  languagCi  will  have  read  over  the  most  valua- 
ble of  the  authors  of  antiquity,  will  be  able  to  read 
them  with  pleasure  as  long  as  he  lives,  and  will  be 
able  to  translate  plain  Latin  into  English,  and  plain 
English  into  Latin,  as  a  good  French  scholar 
translates  from  and  into  the  French  language. 
He  may  add  to  this,  a  clear  outline  acquaintance 
with  Roman  history,  antiquities  and  literature. 
All  this  be  may  do  by  a  daily  recitation  for  two 
years.  Chemistry  is  gone  over  in  Colleges  usu- 
ally in  less  than  a  year,  but  no  one  can  learn  it 
in  so  short  a  time.    Let  us  give  it  then  a  daily 
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recttatioD  for  two  years,  and  we  may  expect  that 
it  will  be  thoroughly  learned,  though  even  with 
this  time  allowed,  some  of  its  connected  branches 
must  be  omitted.  We  have  now  three  studies 
for  thorough  work,  and  we  allow  them  a  daily 
recitation  each  for  two  years.  This,  supposing 
three  recitations  a  day,  which  is  by  general  con- 
sent the  proper  allowance,  takes  up  just  half  the 
College  course.  We  do  not  mean,  however, 
that  the  first  two  years  should  be  devoted  to 
all  these  subjects.  On  the  contrary  we  would 
as  far  as  possible  give  to  each  year  one  subject 
as  a  leading  subject,  upon  which  it  would  be  un- 
derstood that  there  would  be  special  pressure, 
and  only  one  such  subject  to  each  year.  Now 
suppose  to  be  really  accomplished,  what  we  have 
here  sketched — would  not  College  education  be 
something  better  than  it  is  ?  By  this  thorough 
study,  the  mind  of  the  graduate  would  have  been 
disciplined  and  enured  to  real  work.  That  this 
would  be  valuable,  all  will  acknowledge,  but  of 
its  really  priceless  value  they  only  can  form  some 
idea,  who  have  struggled  painfully  for  long  years 
with  the  habit  of  listless  thought,  fastened  upon 
them  by  superficial  study  at  College.  And  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  mental  development  would 
be  as  we  have  already  said,  of  a  symmetrical 
character.  Let  those  who  are  conscious  of  want 
of  completeness  in  their  own  intellectual  opera- 
tions, or  have  observed  the  want  of  it  in  others, 
say,  if  the  deficiency  was  not  in  the  reasoning 
faculty,  the  power  of  expression,  or  the  power  of 
observation.  Suppose  the  graduate  to  enter  upon 
one  of  the  learned  professions.  He  is  not  well 
prepared  for  any  one  of  them  assuredly,  if  he 
does  not  know  something  more  than  mathemat- 
ics, Latin  and  chemistry ;  but  just  as  certainly, 
if  he  possesses  a  thorough  knowledge  of  these 
three  subjects,  he  is  not  necessarily  debarred  from 
any  profession,  and  if  he  possesses  the  mental 
vigor  which  such  a  course  is  likely  to  secure,  he 
has  the  best  preparation  for  success  in  any  pur- 
suit, professional  or  other.  Will  he  be  a  teacher  ? 
We  ask  if  any  young  man  competent  to  teach 
the  three  branches  named,  would  be  long  in  find- 
ing a  situation  ?  Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  we 
are  raising  up  an  unattainable  standard  of  perfec- 
tion, and  promising  great  things  to  those  who 
will  reach  it — the  bag  of  gold  at  the  foot  of  the 
rainbow — we  think  on  the  contrary  that  we  are 
aiming  at  nothing  but  what  is  practical  and  as 
it  is  not  easy  to  define  in  words  the  meaning 
which  we  attach  to  the  somewhat  indefinite  term 
thorougknesa^  we  will  take  an  example,  and  say 
that  in  mathematics,  we  call  thorough,  the  know- 
ledge acquired  by  the  first  section  of  a  good  class 
at  West  Point — in  chemistry  that  which  may 
readily  be  acquired  by  a  faithful  student  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  in  two  years.    In  Latin, 


individual  instances  of  proficiency  beyond  our 
standard  are  so  frequently  met  with,  that  we  are 
explicit  enough  when  we  say  that  the  whole  cUm 
ought  to  be  made  good  Latin  scholars— still  it 
may  be  said  that  all  young  men  cannot  stand  id 
the  first  section.    True,  and  therefore  a  second 
section  ought  to  be  provided  for  all  who  cannut 
Nothing  can  be  more  irrational  than  to  require 
that  the  same  course  shall  be  gone  over  in  tbe 
same  time,  by  young  men  differing  widely  aad 
even  extremely,  in  natural  ability,  previous  prep- 
aration, and  willingness  to  study.    Yet  thid  is 
done,  in  most  Colleges,  in  every  department  ex- 
cept that  of  the  dead  languages     A  young  man 
who  has  never  construed  Ctesar,  is  not  required 
to  read  over  with  his  class  the  odes  of  Horace, 
because  the  absurdity  would  be  two  glaring.    But 
many  a  one  is  allowed  to  drag  in  the  higher  math- 
ematics, whose  acquaintance  with  algebra  is  next 
to  naught,  while  often  one  half  of  a  chemistry 
class  is  made  to  move  over  the  surface  of  the 
subject,  at  a  rate  for  them  so  rapid,  that  all  vision 
is  indistinct  and  confused.     Let  there  be  a  second 
section,  or  a  third,  or  even  a  fourth,  if  the  size  of  the 
class  demands  it,  and  let  each  have  its  appropri- 
ate instruction — the  lower  sections  not  pursuing 
the  subject  as  far  as  the  upper  sections,  perbai)s 
not  even  studying  tbe  same  text  books,  hot  as 
far  as  each  goes  thoroughness  is  to  be  required. 
This  dividing  into  sections,  together  with  assign- 
ing individual  standing  in  the  class,  is  of  much 
importance  in  many  respects,  but  for  the  present 
we  notice  it  only  as  indispensable  to  the  carrying 
out  of  the  idea,  that  certain  studies  should  be  se- 
lected which  should  be  mastered  by  alt.    Tn  the 
scheme  sketched  out,  we  have  provided  for  half 
the  College  course  of  four  years,  by  giving  to 
three  studies,  a  daily  recitation  each,  for  two 
years,  and  we  have  had  our  eye  directed  exclu- 
sively to   thoroughness.      We  have  the   other 
half  still  at  our  disposal,  and  now  are  to  consult 
variety.     Suppose  we  assign  the  three  daily  re- 
citations for  two  years,  (let  us  call  them  briefly 
six  recitations,)  as  follows — Greek  or  French  I. 
Astronomy,  Geology  and  Mineralogy  1.     Rhet- 
oric and  Intellectual  Philosophy,  Logic  or  Eth- 
ics 1.     Riglit  lined   Drawing  1.     History,  Me- 
chanics and  Physiology  2.    The  specific  object 
of  the  instruction  here,  is  to  give  to  the  student  a 
distinct  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  be- 
longing to  these  several  subjects.     Such  know- 
ledge is  of  much  practical  utility,  and  in  acqui- 
ring it  the  student  has  an  opportunity  of  ascer- 
taining whether  the  bent  of  his  mind  is  decidedly 
for  any  science  thus  opened  to  his  view^  and  if 
it  is,  he  may  afterwards,  by  self-instruction,  or  at 
the  University,  make  himself  master  of  it.     It 
will  be  observed  by  looking  over  the  list  which 
we  have  given,  that  we  have  embraced  in  it  nearly 
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ali  the  flabjects  luually  tangbt  in  Colleges,  aud 
have  added  one  not  UBually  taught,  oamely  Dravr- 
iog.  Tbe  widest  departure  we  have  made  from 
the  usual  course,  is  io  placing  the  Greek  language 
amoog  the  subjects  not  required  to  be  thoroughly 
uugbt,aad  this  only  as  an  alternative  for  French. 
1q  defence  of  this  we  think  we  could  say  enough 
to  satidfj  an  unprejudiced  mind,  but  we  will  not 
enter  ioto  the  argument  here,  but  remark  instead, 
tbat  io  those  Colleges  where  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  this  language  is  deemed  indispensable, 
rooni  can  be  made  for  it,  by  dropping  some  of 
ibe  itudies  placed  in  our  second  class.  This 
further  remark  may  be  made,  that  there  is  no 
reaaoo  why,  in  order  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
community,  some  of  our  Colleges  may  not  be 
•pecially  scientific  in  their  general  character,  and 
otber«  specially  classical,  and  yet  not  reject  res- 
ptfcUTeiy,  the  fundamentals  either  of  classical  or 
scieotific  education.  And  still  they  might  be  all 
based  upon  the  idea  suggested,  of  selecting  some 
mbjects  for  thorough  study,  and  introducing  oth- 
ers for  the  sake  of  variety. 

We  dismiss  for  the  present  the  further  consid- 
emioo  of  the  principle  of  thoroughness  and  vari- 
etf,  with  the  remark  that  if  it  were  distinctly  re- 
cogaised  in  College  course,  everything  would  be 
irranged  with  reference  to  it — the  order  and 
cftoaection  of  studies — the  hours  of  recitation, 
ud  the  mode  of  instruction  by  the  Professor. 
Uderthe  present  system,  each  Professor  thinks 
that  he  must  teach  his  department  as  thoroughly 
and  as  extensively  as  possible,  and  insists  upon 
ao  equal  portion  of  the  labor  and  time  of  the  stu- 
deut.  That  this  is  unreasonable,  we  think  we 
bave  shown,  yet  it  will  always  be  the  case,  unless 
there  is  some  settled  adjustment  as  to  the  mode 
io  which  the  several  branches  shall  be  taught. 
Norwoakl  such  adjustment  imply  any  inferiority, 
•or  would  it  necessarily  follow  that  the  students 
woold  hold  the  subjects  taught  in  a  general  man- 
iMr,  io  such  light  esteem,  as  to  neglect  them. 
For  most  of  them,  as  Intellectual  Philosophy, 
Rhetoric  and  History,  have  a  natural  superiority 
<)ver  Languages  and  Mathematics,  as  concerned 
*ith  topics  of  more  dignity  than  either  words  or 
oooibers.  and  besides,  because  of  their  affinities, 
thej  may  be  made  more  interesting. 

it  mast  be  understood,  that  to  carry  out  a 
lebeme  of  College  education  such  as  we  have 
indicated,  or  indeed  to  carry  out  any  scheme  that 
pretends  to  be  complete,  it  is  necessary  that  Col- 
^ses  shoold  have  a  standard  of  admission,  and 
that  they  should  adhere  to  it.  For  Colleges  to 
undertake  to  teach  Che  elements  of  the  dead  lau- 
Piages  and  of  mathematics,  is  to  attempt  to  do 
t^ie  work  of  a  grammar  school,  and  if  they  do 
thu,  ihey  must  of  necessity  leave  their  own  pro- 
per work  undone.    Some  of  the  sciences  physi- 


cal and  intellectual,  they  must  of  necessity  teach, 
ah  initio — but  they  cannot  do  even  this  with  suc- 
cess, if  they  admit  within  their  walls,  immature 
boys  without  previous  training  in  other  things. 
[f  it  be  said  that  grammar  school  instruction  is  so 
defective  that  to  reject  applicants  who  are  not 
properly  prepared  would  be  harsh  to  the  young 
men  and  hazardous  to  the  success  of  the  col- 
lege— we  reply,  that  the  colleges  have  the  reme- 
dy in  their  own  hands.  Let  them  refuse  to  ad- 
mit pupils  on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  pre- 
pared to  enter  college,  and  parents  will  be  in- 
duced to  enquire  with  more  interest  than  they  do 
at  present,  into  the  reason  of  the  want  of  prepa- 
ration. If  they  find  that  it  arises  from  want  of 
suitable  qualifications  on  the  part  of  the  teach- 
ers, they  will  look  about  for  better ;  and  if  they 
see  that  in  great  many  instances,  the  fault  is  with 
themselves  in  taking  their  sons  from  the  Gram- 
mar school  too  soon,  and  hurrying  them  to  Col- 
lege at  an  age  when  they  are  just  fit  to  be  ruined, 
and  hardly  fit  for  anything  else,  it  may  open 
their  eyes  to  this  error  so  coif  mon  and  so  fatal. 
The  need  of  improvement  in  Grammar  school 
education  is  so  great,  that  we  purpose  on  some 
future  occasion,  to  say  something  more  at  large 
thereupon;  but  for  the  present  let  thissuflice. 

One  observation  more  shall  close  this  article, 
already  too  long.  Every  young  man  cannot  bo 
expected  to  take  a  complete  education.  Somo 
have  not  the  means,  and  some  have  not  the 
sense;  though  the  number  properly  falling  into 
both  of  these  classes  together  will  be  very  small. 
We  have  seen  so  many  young  men  go  through 
College  almost  without  any  visible  means,  that 
we  have  pretty  nearly  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  any  resolute  young  man  can  in  some  way 
get  an  education  if  he  resolves  to  do  it.  And  so 
too  we  are  of  opinion  that  any  young  man  of 
sound  mind,  can  master  all  that  is  taught  in  Col- 
lege. But  there  are  a  few,  who  for  one  or  the 
other  of  these  reasons,  cannot  take  a  full  course, 
and  more  who  because  of  the  mistaken  views  of 
themselves  or  their  parents,  decline  it.  To  such 
our  Colleges  should  afford  all  the  facilities  in 
their  power,  not  iucompatible  with  the  interests 
of  those  who  do  take  a  full  course,  and  for  whose 
benefit  mainly,  the  College  system  is  organized. 
We  do  not  believe  the  proposition  that  a  little 
learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,  except  in  the  sense 
that  a  little  is  dangerous,  less  more  so,  and  none 
most  dangerous  of  all.  We  think  that  the  col- 
leges are  called  upon  to  devise  and  offer  to  the 
public  the  best  general  system  of  complete  in- 
struction for  those  who  are  able  and  anxious  to 
obtain  the  best  education  ;  but  let  others  who  for 
any  reason  wish  for  but  a  part,  have  that  part. 
In  one  institution  in  Virginia,  the  course  of  study 
is  so  connected  with  a  peculiar  discipline,  that 
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no  irregular  caa  be  admitted ;  bat  in  the  other 
eoUeges  they  are  aod  ought  to  be.  After  all,  let 
it  Bot  be  forgotten  that  the  course  of  study  at 
College,  is  nothing  more  than  a  College  course. 
There  ought  to  be  something  higher — ^a  Univer- 
sity course — not  a  College  course  at  a  Universi- 
ty, but  a  course  so  elevated  that  no  one  without 
cmUege  training  could  undertake  it,  and  no  one 
could  master  it,  without  having  reached  that 
grade  of  scholarship  and  mental  cultivation  which 
all  cannot  hope  for,  but  which  must  be  possessed 
by  some  in  every  State  that  would  escape  the 
•*  dull  obstruction**  that  comes  upon  all  States 
where  mediocrity  rules. 

S.  L.  C 


SCRAPS  OF  THOUGHT. 

BT  A.   E.   POLLAED. 

SsLr  KjfowLsnoE — ^Man  delights  to  act,  to 
live— so  to  speak — beyond  himself.  He  wan- 
ders among  the  stars  searching  for  new  truths, 
and  new  wonders,  and  new  triumphs,  and  re- 
naining  a  stranger  to  the  home  within  himself. 
**  All  knowledge  is  valuable  ;**  but  knowledge  of 
•elf,  knowledge  of  our  hearts,  arcana  imperii  is 
the  highest  of  possessions.  When  we  consider 
that  duty  to  ourselves  is  the  first  of  duties ;  that 
**  the  highest  learning  is  to  be  wise  ;**  that  self 
fruition  is  the  purest  happiness ;  that  self-govern- 
ment is  alone  and  always  freedom  and  power, 
we  find  man*s  lesson  in  two  words — FnoBi  Ltawv 
(know  thyself.) 

Virtue — Virtue  is  happiness — is  beauty — and 
is  power.  It  is  perfection  and  triumph,  pur- 
chased without  victims,  and  existing  without 
vanity.  It  is  philosophy  **  brought  down  from 
Heaven  to  dwell  upon  Earth;**  and  a  philosophy, 
which  all  may  read. 

Hope — Genius  and  hope  always  coexist ;  and 
this  uniou  is  the  living  triumph  of  genius.  Hope 
gives  to  life  its  passions,  its  poetry,  nod  its  riches. 
Alexander  on  the  eve  of  his  expedition  against 
Persia,  and  bestowing  upon  bis  friends  nearly  all 
the  estates  of  the  crown,  being  asked  what  he 
reserved  for  himself,  answered — "  Hope.** 

IitnusTaT— Action  constitutes  and  measures 
the  life  of  the  mind ;  the  indolent  one,  like  Na- 
poleon without  his  empire,  merely  exists.  Also 
it  is  a  truth,  existing  in  the  very  proverbs  of 
human  nature,  that  action  is  a  happiness  of  the 
mind.    Hence  we  say  that  indnsti^  prolongs  and 


elevates  life  and  gives  to  it  a  happiness  eutirelj 
its  own. 

Vanitt  and  Ambition — ^Vanity  and  Ambitioa 
alike  delight  in  **pomp  and  glorious  circum- 
stance.** but  the  one  seeks  it  only  as  the  ac- 
knowledgement of  its  imagined  merit ;  the  other 
as  the  rich  reward  of  its  labor  and  sacrifices. 
Although  so  widely  different,  these  two  prioci- 
ples  of  action  have  often  been  confounded— 
Caesar  was  ambitious ;  Alexander  was  only  valo. 

Great  Men — The  great  man  with  power  of 
a  single  character,  which  is  the  common  necessity 
of  a  perfect  greatness,  concentrates  the  energies 
of  society  upon  a  particular  point ;  and  thus  in- 
ordinately exalting  a  class  is  a  curse  to  the 
community.  The  Athenians,  presenting  high 
examples  of  almost  every  variety  of  greatness, 
were  a  mighty  people ;  the  Spartans  buastiog 
only  the  great  Lycurgus  dwindled  at  once  into  a 
powerful  class  and  a  weak  nation. 


LINES. 

On  receiving  a  Jlower  from  Mount  Pamassut, 
gaihend  by  H.  jD.  JH .,  Etq..,  during  a  mtnt 
Umr  M  Greece. 

Beneath  the  glorious  skies  of  Greece, 

On  Lycorea's  laurelM  brow, 
Fanned  by  the  Phocian  summerbreese, 

A  classic  birth,  fiur  flower,  hadat  tbou ! 
A  mythic  splendor  clothes  the  sod 

O'er  which  thy  bending  head  has  hung ; 
Where  prent  the  footnteps  of  a  god, 

Where  his  celestial  lyre  has  rung, 
And  where  the  aacred  muses  met, 
A  hallowing  influmice  lingers  yet. 

On  thee  Castalia*8  dews  may  long 

Have  melted  with  reviving  art,  i 

As  melts  tlie  holy  dew  of  song 

Into  the  poet's  silent  heart : 
Haply  the  chrystal  fount  where  thou  ' 

Hast  caught  thine  own  reflected  lace. 
Gave  back  Calliope's  soft  brow, 

Or  Terpsichore's  magic  grace ; 
And  winds  made  melody  for  thee 
Where  thrilled  Euterpe's  minstrelsy. 

Exiled  from  this  their  native  home. 

And  scattered  wide,  (he  gentle  band 
On  their  exalted  mission  roam, 

Laden  with  gifts  tor  ewtry  land ; 
Tet  who  shall  say  if  like  to  thee. 

They've  lost  their  rarest,  subtlest grue. 
The  aemblance  of  divinity 

They  wore  in  old,  heroic  days  ;— 
Faint  types  of  Greece's  ancient  skill, 
Yei  bright  with  heavenly  beauty  still ! 

M.  J. 
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SEQUEL  TO  THE   TALK  OF   "JUDITH  BE1I8ADD1." 

CHAPTER  TI. 

THE  SUMMER  FESTIVAL. 

I  arriTed  at  the  academy  a  day  aooner  than 
ihe  party  of  teacbera.  I  hastily  visited  the  tras- 
leet,— told  them  that  Mr.  Daaforth  would  arrive 
the  next  eveniDg;, — and  after  suggestinfi;  a  few 
parQculan  of  my  former  love  affair  with  the 
music  teacher,  I  begged  them  to  avoid  all  men- 
tioo  of  me  or  of  Seclusaval,  in  the  presence  of 
the  teachers,  antil  I  was  prepared  to  make  my- 
aelf  known.  I  besought  them  to  humor  my 
whim  in  this  matter,  and  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
ail  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  music  teacher, 
that  iQch  a  person  as  myself  existed  in  the  coun- 
try. In  due  time  I  would  make  myself  known; 
tod  woald  soon  communicate  to  them,  privately, 
tbe  scheme  which  I  had  in  my  head.  They 
ckeerfally  pledged  themselves  to  what  I  request- 
t)L  To  prevent  untimely  communications  from 
mehing  the  ears  of  the  teachers,  Mr.  Landon, 
oaeof  the  trosteea,  took  his  carriage  in  the  morn- 
iB|  to  meet  them  on  tbe  way,  and  to  conduct 
tiien  by  an  unfrequented  road  to  bis  house  in  a 
iwladed  valley  of  the  neighborhood. 

1  bastened  to  Seclusaval  and  imfmediately  set 
ffiy  steward  and  tenants  to  work  in  a  multitude 
«f  preparations  for  a  summer  festival,  which  I 
toU  them  we  were  to  have  on  tbe  first  of  June 
10  Seclusaval.  I  astonished  my  people  with  tbe 
fflsititade  of  my  orders,  and  the  eagerness  of  all 
my  words  and  actions.  They  saw  that  new  life 
bad  somehow  been  infused  into  me.  and  won- 
dered how  I  came  to  be  so  revived  all  of  a  sud- 
^a.  I  told  Baylor  to  collect  a  dozen  laborers  at 
OBce,  and  go  to  smoothing  off  and  beautifying 
Seclusaval  to  the  utmost.  **Make  the  valley 
•bioe,"  said  1.  '•  It  shall  be  done,  sir."  •'  Get 
tbo  some  carpenters  to  make  temporary  build- 
up for  the  festival;  keep  the  saw  mill  agoing 
to  furaish  materials,  and  let  ns  have  a  glorious 
^Til.**  u  Yes,  sir,  it  shall  be  glorious ;  we  are 
able  to  do  it,  and  it  shall  be  done,  sir.*'  That 
vie  enough ;  I  knew  that  when  Baylor  under- 
took to  do  it,  it  would  be  done. 

I  aext  despatched  letters  and  agents  in  various 
datctions,  in  furtherance  of  my  scheme;  and 
^viog  thus  p«t  things  in  motion  at  home,  I  re- 
tamed  to  tbe  neighborhood  of  the  academy,  and 
■topped  at  the  bouse  of  Mr.  Wilson,  pastor  of 
tbe  ebnrcb.  Re  was  an  old  friend  and  college- 
male,  and  bed  been  lately  fettled  in  the  neigh- 
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borhood  through  my  infiuence.    I  comrounieated 
my  scheme  to  him.    He  was  pleased  with  it« 
and  offered  me  all  the  aid  in  his  power.    He  de* 
spatched  his  barouche  to  Mr.  Landon*s  to  bring 
over  Mr.  Dan  forth.    The  distance  was  only  two 
miles;  Mr.  D.  soon  arrived  and  was  introduced- 
tome;  we  smiled  and  shook  hands  cordially. 
1  now  unfolded  my  scheme  of  a  summer  festival, 
to  which  I  designed  to  invite  all  the  country  round, 
and    among  the  rest  his  music  Teacher.     To 
carry  out  my  views  it  was  needful,  on  tbe  one 
hand,  that  Judith  should  know  nothing  about 
them,  until  tbe  proper  momeut,  and  should  be  for 
a  while  kept  in  ignorance  of  my  being  in  the 
country ;  and  on  tbe  other  hand,  that  she  should 
be  prepared  for  tbe  occasion,  and  that  I  should 
know  her  present  feelings  in  regard  to  me;  lest, 
after  all,  the  scheme  should  turn  out  to  be  a  pain- 
ful surprise  to  her,  and  a  grievous  disappoint- 
ment to  me. 

After  detailing  the  history  of  my  love  affair 
with  Judith,  and  explaining  my  object  in  getting 
up  a  summer  festival,  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Dan- 
forth  readily  undertook  the  office  of  preparing 
Judith  for  her  part  in  tbe  celebration,  without 
letting  her  know  any  thing  of  the  matter.  Hav- 
ing visited  other  friends  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  imparted  to  them  more  or  less  of  my  scheme 
of  a  festival,  I  returned  to  Seclusaval,  and  wae 
busy  as  a  bee  in  preparations  for  the  first  of  June. 

In  a  few  days  I  received  the  following  lettdr 
from  Mr.  Wilson : 

Mat,  15th,  1824. 

Afy  Dear  G, — I  now  inform  you  how  I  have 
executed  the  office  which  you  assigned  to  me. 
Two  days  after  you  left  us,  I  went  with  my  ba- 
rouche to  bring  Miss  Bensaddi  to  my  house  on  a 
visit.  While  at  Mr.  Landon*8  I  took  occasion  to 
mention  in  her  hearing,  that  I  was  a  native  of 
the  great  valley  of  Virginia,  and  that  I  had  re- 
ceived my  education  at  Washington  college.  I 
alluded  to  tbe  fine  scenery  in  Rockbridge,  espe- 
cially the  Natural  Bridge  and  tbe  House  Moun- 
tain, which  I  had  visited  with  a  party  of  fellow 
students,  and  had  seen  from  its  top  the  most 
splendid  sun  rise  in  the  world.  Tbe  momeut 
when  I  touched  on  this  theme,  I  saw  that  she 
was  intensely  interested.  Her  fine  dark  eyes 
brightened  immediately,  as  she  fixed  them  upon 
me  with  breathless  attention.  When  I  paused, 
she  gave  an  involuntary  sigh  and  gradually  sink- 
ing her  head  to  a  meditative  posture,  seemed  to 
be  absorbed  in  thought.  Finding  her  indisposed 
to  ask  questions,  I  inquired  if  she  was  fond  of 
mountain  scenery.  She  looked  up  with  anima- 
tion, and  for  a  minute  or  two  poured  forth:  •« 
eloquent  expression  of  her'delight  in  rural  scenes, 
especially  in  mountainous   regions,   and  how 
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much  better  she  loved  to  dwell  iu  this  land  of 
valleys. and  mountaios  than  in  achy.  ** Perhaps 
(said  I,)  you  would  like  to  read  a  description  of 
the  House  Mountain,  written  by  a  dear  friend  of 
mine,  a  native  of  Rockbridge,  who  is  as  eutbusi- 
astic  an  admirer  of  mountain  scenery  as  you  are.** 
"  Yes,  (said  she,)  I  should  be  much  gratified  to 
read  it.*'  Her  voice  had  a  slight  tremor  as  she 
spoke,  and  the  color  came  and  went  upon  her 
cheek.  *'  Well,  (said  I,)  I  have  a  copy  of  it  at 
home  that  I  will  show  you  this  evening.*' 

On  the  way  I  alluded  to  you  again  without 
naming  yon.  *'This  friend  of  mine,  (said  I,) 
settled  in  another  part  of  Carolina,  two  or  three 
years  ago,  and  soon  acquired  reputation  at  the 
bar.  But  his  success  has  not  made  him  happy. 
About  four  years  ago  he  fixed  his  heart  on  a 
young  lady,  but  by  some  unfortunate  accident  he 
lost  her.  The  wound  of  that  disappointment 
seems  to  be  incurable,  unless  Divine  Providence 
should  by  some  extraordinary  means  restore  him 
his  lost  bride." 

When  Judith  heard  these  words,  she  trembled 
and  turned  deadly  pale,  but  said  nothing.  She 
seemed  afraid  to  trust  herself  to  speak,  lest  she 
should  betray  herself. 

In  the  evening,  when  I  and  Miss  Bensaddi 
were  alone,  I  handed  her  the  manuscript.  When 
she  read  the  title,  and  saw  your  name  anuexed 
to  it,  she  could  refrain  no  longer,  but  started  up 
to  leave  the  room  that  she  might  conceal  her  agi- 
tation. Before  reaching  the  door,  her  strength 
failed,  and  dropping  on  a  chair,  she  began  to  sob 
and  weep.  *^My  dear  Miss  Bensaddi,  (said  I,) 
what  is  the  matter?"  *'Oh,  sir,  I  know  not 
what  to  say ;  my  feelings  overcome  me.**  '*  Did 
you  see  any  thing  in  the  manuscript  to  affect  you 
ao  deeply  ?"  »•  Oh  yes — I  cannot  conceal  it  from 
you : — that  name — is  the  name  of  a  friend  who 
was  in  the  ship  with  me,  when  my  dear  brother 
was  lost  in  the  sea.  May  I  rely  on  you  not  to 
tell  how  much  I  was  afiected  on  seeing  that 
friend's  name  once  more."  **  Mine  Judith,  that 
friend  of  yours  and  mine  has  told  me  the  circum- 
stances of  that  disastrous  voyage.  He  told  me 
also,  that  the  young  lady  who  was  then  so  unfor- 
tunate, had  won  his  heart  wholly  and  forever. 
Pardon  me.  Miss  B.,  for  having  taken  this  course 
designedly  to  bring  about  an  explanation  of  your 
present  feelings  towards  Mr.  Garame.  I  had  no 
doubt  that  you  were  the  long  lost  object  of  bis 
affections.  I  desire  to  know  whether  your  feel- 
ings are  as  unchanged  as  his.  I  will  now  inform 
you,  that  after  your  return  to  London,  he  wrote 
you  two  letters  in  succession,  according  to  the 
agreement  between  you ;  and  that  he  feared  from 
your  silence  some  change  of  affection  towards 
him,  or  he  would  have  gone  himself  to  London. 
At  last  he  received  your  letter,  announcing  your 


expected  marriage.  This  gave  him  the  first  inti- 
mation that  his  letters  had  not  reached  you.  For 
this  he  is  a  mourner  still.** 

When  I  spoke  of  the  letters,  she  seemed  at 
first  to  be  filled  with  astonishment,  and  then  she 
broke  out  into  sobs  and  exclamations.  After  a 
little,  I  said — "  Now,  Miss  B.,  I  think  you  must 
see  the  propriety  of  letting  me  open  a  commuot- 
cation  between  Mr.  G.  and  yourself..  You  are 
both  unmarried — your  mutual  affection  is  un- 
changed— or  am  I  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
your  affection  for  him  is  unchanged  ?"  After  a 
violent  struggle  of  a  few  moments,  she  wrung 
her  hands  and  exclaimed,  *^Oh,  sir,  I  know  not 
what  to  say.  I  have  betrayed  my  feelings  too 
plainly.  My  heart  is  not  changed  towards  Mr. 
G.  But  it  becomes  not  me  to  profess  love  for  a 
gentleman,  to  whose  continued  affection  I  have 
no  claim  nor  right.  I  am  unworthy  of  him,  and 
I  beg  that  you  will  not  disturb  him  with  any  in- 
formation concerning  one  who  deserves  no  fur- 
ther notice  from  him." 

**Miss  Judith,  you  accuse  yourself  so  bitterly, 
that  I  must  claim  the  privilege  of  being  your 
judge  :  if  you  will  state  the  case  to  me,  I  promise 
to  give  an  Impartial  opinion,  according  to  the 
facts.  If  I  think  your  self-accusation  just,  and 
that  you  deserve  no  further  notice  from  Mr.  G.. 
then  I  will  let  the  matter  drop  where  it  is.'*  She 
then  gave  me  a  full  statement,  of  which  I  have 
room  for  a  few  particulars  only. 

The  English  gentleman  whom  she  bad  con- 
sented to  marry,  after  she  despaired  of  hearing 
from  you,  was  Mr.  Wycberly,  a  pious  and  elo- 
quent clergyman;  who  after  he  had  overcome 
her  remaining  difficulties  respecting  the  cbrisdan 
religion,  accompanied  her  to  London  from  the 
lakes  of  Cumberland,  and  greatly  aided  in  per- 
suading her  father  to  consent  to  her  baptism. 
She  received  this  rite  from  his  hands.  In  the 
warmth  of  her  christian  joy,  and  her  gratitude  to 
so  worthy  and  amiable  a  gentleman,  she  listened 
to  his  proposals  of  marriage ;  and  mistaking  the 
real  state  of  her  heart,  yielded  her  consent. 
When  she  sat  down,  a  few  days  afterwards,  to 
write  you  the  letter,  she  began  to  discover  what 
a  deep  hold  you  still  had  upon  her  affections. 
Though  hopeless  of  ever  seeing  you  again,  she 
found  that  her  feeling  of  love  towards  you,  was 
of  a  different  kind  from  that  which  she  felt  to- 
wards the  good  clergyman,  who  deserved  her 
warmest  gratitude  and  esteem,  but  who  had  not 
awakened  in  her  the  tender  sentiment  of  perso- 
nal attachment  that  she  still  felt  for  you. 

A  few  days  after  she  had  sent  you  the  letter, 
she  frankly  told  Mr.  Wycberly  the  state  of  her 
heart,  and  requested  a  postponement  of  the  mar- 
riage. He  assented,  and  returned  to  bis  reai- 
dence  in  Cumberlaud.    The  state  of  his  health 
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wu  rather  alarming,  before  this  time.  Symp- 
tomf  of  consumption  bad  already  made  hia  mar- 
riage of  doobtful  expetlieney.  The  steady  pro- 
gress of  the  disease,  soon  p4it  marriage  ont  of 
tile  question.  Learning  the  desperate  state  of 
bti  beakh,  she  went  and  did  for  him,  as  a  tender 
ssd  affectionate  narse,  all  that  in  any  circum- 
staoces  she  could  have  done.  She  showed  me, 
the  next  day,  a  letter  of  thanks  written  by  Mr. 
Wjcberly*8  mother  after  his  decease,  in  which 
W  assiduous  attentions  were  warmly  acknowl- 
edged. 

"^Now,  (said  Misa  Bensaddt,  when  she  had 
coDclttded  faernarratiTe,)  you  see  that  I  was  false 
to  Mr.  Garame;  because  1  despaired  of  his  love 
and  accepted  another  oflTer,  when  I  ought  to  have 
trasted  that  he  was  only  unfortunate,  notchanged. 
Aod  I  was  false  to  Mr.  Wycberiy ;  because  I 
made  bim  a  promise  which  I  could  not  fulfil, 
without  doing  violence  to  my  feelings." 

**  Hiss  Judith,  (said   I,)  neither  you  nor  Mr. 
Garame  were  false,  but  providentially  hindered 
from  knowing  each  other's  fidelity.     Your  prom- 
iie  to  Mr.  Wycberiy  was  made  in  sincerity,  hut 
voder  an  erroneous  impression  respecting  the 
itate  of  your  heart,  and  you  did  your  duty  hon- 
ttdy  in  confessing  the  truth  to  him  when  you 
diflcorered  it.     And    now,   since   the  design  of 
Proridence  is  manifest,  in  ordering  that  you  and 
3lr.  Garame  should  once  more  be  brought  to- 
gether, with  hearts  devoted  to  each  other,  I  put 
n  to  joor  conscience  to  say,  whether  you  can 
ngfatraily  refuse  to  let  me  inform  Mr.  G.  of  the 
exact  state  ef  the  case.     Can  you  thus  make  an 
over-scrupulous  delicacy  forever  separate  two 
<levoted  hearts,  and  can  you  run  counter  to  the 
evident  leadings  of  Divine  Providence  ?"  ••  That 
(•aid  she)  is  a  strong  view  of  the  case;  I  feel  that 
it  ought  to  be  seriously  considered.**    '*The  hand 
of  God  is  more  evident  in  this  matter  (said  1) 
than  yoo  are  yet  aware  of.     This  academy  owes 
m erection  to  Mr.  Garame's exertions;  and  then 
without  his  zealous  efforts,  Mr.  Danforth's  terms 
could  not  have  been  complied  with,  especially  in 
relation  to  the  music  teacher ;  so  that  he  was  un- 
designedly the  cause  of  your  coming  here,  where 
wroagh  an  extraordinary  combination  of  eveuts, 
ywi  may  again  meet  and  renew  the  tender  rela- 
tions which  were  so  unfortunately  broken  olT." 
She  was  greatly  surprised   and  affected  with 
ihis  information,  and  exclaimed,  •*  Yes,  it  is  the 
hand  of  God.    I  dare  not  now  refuse  your  re- 
qoest.    But  I  beseech  you  to  communicate  only 
»  moch  to  Mr.  G.,  as  will  leave  him  perfectly 
wto  act  as  his  present  inclination  may  prompt. 
Do  not,  I  beseech  you,  expose  every  thing  thnti 
have  confessed  to  you.    Let  him  not  think  that  I 
woiider  myself  worthy  of  his  love,  or  that  I  have 
*BJ  lort  of  claim  or  expectation,  that  should  in- 


duce him  to  do  any  thing  not  perfectly  agreeable 
to  his  wish,  and  likely  to  promote  his  happiness. 
1  trust  to  your  kindness  and  discretion,  to  manage 
the  matter  so  as  not  to  involve  either  of  us  in  a 
disagreeable  predicament."  1  promised  to  act 
with  a  single  regard  to  the  honor  and  happinesa 
of  both  parties,  and  finally  got  her  persuaded  to 
leave  the  whole  affair  to  the  unlimited  discretion 
of  myself  and  Mr.  Danforth,  without  whose  con- 
sent I  premised  to  do  nothing.  1  have  conferred 
with  him  on  the  subject,  and  we  agree  that  you 
ought  to  know  the  whole  truth,  as  I  have  stated 
it. 

Now  your  way  is  clear  to  prosecute  yoor 
scheme,  and  I  trust  that  God  will  bring  it  to  a 
happy  issue. 

Yonrs,  du*. 

If  ever  a  man  was  delirous  with  joy,  then  was 
I,  when  I  read  this  letter  in  my  library  \  I  danced 
over  the  floor  like  one  intoxicated.  My  final  ar- 
rangements were  put  in  train  immediately.  I 
made  a  stealthy  visit  to  my  friends  below,  and 
settled  with  them  the  scheme  and  order  of  pro- 
ceedings at  the  summer  festival.  I  enjoined  upon 
them  to  keep  the  whole  affair,  and  even  the  exist- 
ence of  Seciusaval  and  my  presence  in  the  coun- 
try, still  profoundly  secret  from  Judith.  My  de- 
sign was  by  all  possible  means  to  make  it  a  happy 
day  of  surprises  to  that  dear  child  of  sorrow* 
On  the  30tb  day  of  May,  the  preparations  were 
complete  at  Seciusaval,  and  a  letter  from  my 
managers  below,  informed  me  that  all  waa  right 
in  that  quarter. 

On  the  last  of  May,  Mr.  Landon,  who  had 
heretofore  kept  Judith  very  much  secluded,  took 
her  in  his  carriage  with  his  wife  and  daughter 
and  Miss  Claymore,  to  visit  the  mountains;  he 
and  the  brother  of  Miss  Claymore  being  on  horse- 
back. The  weather  was  fine,  and  the  whole 
party  in  good  spirits.  Judith  had  gone  through 
such  dark  years  of  affliction,  that  sober  cheerful- 
ness was  all  that  she  could  usually  enjoy.  The 
prospect  of  a  trip  to  the  wild  mountains,  had 
raised  her  a  degree  above  her  usual  cheerfulness, 
and  her  mind  was  prepared  to  derive  pleasure 
from  a  ramble  so  congenial  with  her  taste. 

They  pursued  the  valley  that  leads  to  Seciu- 
saval ;  but  when  they  came  to  the  ravine,  they 
turned  off  to  the  right,  and  ascended  the  vale  at 
the  north-eastern  side  of  Craggyhead.  At  a  new 
farm  in  this  valley,  they  began  to  ascend  the 
mountain  by  a  winding  road,  not  good  but  prac- 
ticable; a  little  before  sunset  they  reached  a  farm 
house,  romantically  situated  high  up  on  the  side 
of  Craggyhead,  where  a  broad  terrace  of  the 
mountain  spread  out  from  the  base  of  the  cliffs 
which  supported  the  castle-shaped  summit. 
Here  they  found  the  new  white  cottage  all  swept 
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and  garoished  for  their  reception.  There  was  a 
stir  of  cookery  in  the  kitchen,  and  a  tidioese  of 
apparel  among  the  cottager^e  household,  as  if 
they  expected  company.  When  the  party 
•topped  at  the  gate,  they  were  received  in  the 
most  friendly  manner.  On  alighting  and  looking 
fQund  from  beneath  some  tall  trees  in  the  yard, 
fhey  were  detained  for  some  time  by  the  magnifi- 
cent scenery  before  them.  The  last  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  gilded  the  mountain  tops,  while  the 
deep  vales  were  reposing  in  the  gathering  shades 
of  twilight.  They  contemplated  the  wild  and 
rugged  mountains  on  the  north  of  Craggybead, 
and  the  less  rude  features  of  the  eastern  land- 
scape ;  they  looked  down  into  the  half  seen  vales 
and  glens  about  this  side  of  the  mountain,  until 
they  were  called  to  partake  of  an  excellent  sup- 
per. After  supper  they  went  out  to  enjoy  the 
soft  evening  air ;  they  found  the  moon  up  in  the 
east,  shedding  her  silver  radiance  upon  the  green 
woods  and  the  gray  rocks ;  diffusing  over  the 
rast  landscape  the  dreamy  softness  of  hue,  which 
nnade  Judith  in  her  enthusiasm  call  the  scene 
before  her  'Mhe  land  of  the  shadow  of  life." 
When  they  had  feasted  their  imaginations  awhile 
on  the  nocturnal  glories  of  the  landscape,  they 
went  to  bed  in  small  but  neat  apartments,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  furnished  specially  for  the 
accommodation  of  such  a  party. 

They  rose  an  hour  before  the  dawn,  and  now 
saw  the  moonlight  thrown  back  from  the  west 
upon  the  opposite  sides  of  the  mountains,  and 
shining  into  a  ravine  near  the  house.    Through 
this  ravine  they  were  to  ascend  to  the  top  of 
^^^SS^head  by  a  rough  road,  but  still  a  safe  one 
for  a  carriage,  to  a  little  fountain  at  the  head  of 
the  ravine.    From  the  fountain  they  made  their 
way  on  foot,  and  stood  on  the  table  rock  of  the 
summit,  just  as  the  eastern  horizon  began  to 
glimmer  with  the  first  hues  of  Aurora,  and  the 
moon  as  she  went  down  was  peeping  back 
through  the  pines  of  the  Blue  Ridge.    Every 
valley  around  Craggybead  was  buried  deeply  in 
fog,  and  every  high  mountain  stood  forth,  dusky 
and  desolate,  above  the  misty  sea.    It  was  the 
House  Mountain  scene  varied.    Judith  recogni- 
sed the  resemblance,   and  seemed  entranced. 
'*On  a  rock,  whose  haughty  brow  frowned," 
not  **  o*er  old  Conway's  foaming  flood,**  but  over 
the  lovely  vale  of  Seclusa,  was  Judith  stationed. 
Hersoul  of  liveliest  sensibility  kindled  and  glowed 
with  etherial  animation  as  she  looked,  first  this 
way,  then  that  way,  generally  with  silent  admi- 
ration.   Now  and  then  her  feelings  broke  forth 
in  expressiuus  such  as  these,  **  What  a  glorious 
vision!'*    *' Down  there  I     See  how  softly  and 
•ileuily  the  mist  reposes  in  yon  valley;  *tis  like 
the  sea  of  oblivion.**    ^'  Oh,  the  sun  i    Now  the 
nountaia  tops  begin  to  glow !    How  splendid 


are  the  green  forests  newly  gilt  with  momiag 
rays  !**    *'  How  beautifully  yon  cliff'  of  rocks  over 
the  valley  appears  with  its  crown  of  dark  green 
pines.*'    '*  Behold,  Mrs.  Landon*  the  valley  down 
here  begins  to  show  itself!    That  hill  top  down 
yonder — see  how  its  beautiful  trees  stand  oat 
over  the  mist!     How  green  and  fresh  the  ground 
looks  under  the  trees*    Yonder  too  is  a  while 
cottage,  in  a  nook  under  the  rocks,  with  a  litdo 
fiekl  and   fruit  trees  about  iu    Oh !  look  down 
this  glen  under  our  feet,  how  wild  and  thickly 
set  with  trees ! — and  yon  hill  at  the  mouth  of  the 
glen — what  a  beautiful  park,  and  a  handsome 
house  at  the  brow  of  the  hill !    Lend  rae  yonr 
telescope,  Mr.  Landon — I  want  to  see  that  beso- 
tiful  garden  on  the  hill  side ; — I  see  roses  bloom- 
ing in  the  garden ;  and  walks  and  shrubberies, 
and   everything  beautiful.      There  is  a  greea 
meadow  too,  just  unveiled,  ornamented  with 
trees.    Let  me  see!    The  meadow  is  almost 
covered  with  bloom.    How  lovely!    Miss  Clay- 
more, what  is  that  spreading  out  so  snaoothly  by 
the  meadow  side  1    It  looks  like  water.    It  ii 
water— a  fine  lake!  with  a  boat  moving  over  it!'* 
Thus  she  noticed  one  object  after  another,  u 
each  was  exposed  to  view.    Finally,  after  tbs 
fog  had  disappeared,  and  the  whole  valley  pre- 
sented its  enchanting  landscapes,  she  surveyed 
it  a  while  in  silence,  and  then  asked  in  a  sort  of 
ecstasy,  if  this  were  a  real  scene  in  the  moun- 
tains, or  only  a  dream.    Being  presently  assured 
that  all  was  real,  she  declared  it  to  be  the  most 
delightful  place  in  the  world,  and  congratulated 
herself  that  it  was  sufficiently  near  the  academy 
to  admit  of  her  coming  to  look  at  it,  once  or  twice 
a  year. 

About  sunrise  the  party  had  been  joined  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Danforth,  and  two  or  three  other 
friends.  At  seven  o'clock,  they  were  all  invited 
to  come  down  to  the  spring  at  the  foot  of  the 
precipice,  and  take  breakfast.  They  found  hot 
coffee  and  all  the  requisites  of  a  good  moming'f 
repast.  At  eight  o*clock  they  mounted  their 
vehicles,  and  began  to  descend  by  the  road  w^ich 
leads  down  into  the  upper  glen  of  Serlusaval. 
They  frequently  stopped  by  the  way  to  enjoy  the 
new  views  which  successively  presented  them- 
selves. When  they  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
glen,  they  found  themselves  so  euveloped  with 
the  shade  of  trees  and  rocks,  that  they  seemed 
to  be  cut  off"  from  all  that  they  had  seen,  and  io- 
deed  from  all  the  visible  and  the  living  world  of 
sunshine.  They  stopped  awhile  at  the  Dusky 
Cascade,  and  admired  its  romantic  wildaen* 
Pursuing  their  way,  they  wound  along  the  sooth- 
em  border  of  the  valley,  till  they  suddosly 
emerged  from  dense  shades  and  thickets  in  all 
the  disorderiy  luxuriance  of  nature,  into  agrsssy 
lawn,  from  which  they  can|;^t  gUmpaes  here  sad 
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tiieiv  of  wider  lawns,  and  o(  hilla  and  monn- 
t»iD0-4iHt  ooly  ^limpflM  enouKb  to  excite  curios- 
ity, until  tliey  euddenly  reached  the  brow  of  a 
tiiriy  hill,  era  wood  with  a  tail  open  grove.  Here 
t  general  Tiew  of  the  more  improved  parts  of 
tbe  ?illey  soddesly  burst  upon  the  sight,  and 
drew  an  eiclamation  of  delight  from  Judith  and 
Kvend  of  her  companions.  The  garden  and 
liill  of  Glenview  were  seen  to  great  advantage 
acroes  tbe  low  grounds ;  on  the  right  were  the 
like  and  meadow;  above  was  the  deep  glen  of 
Cn^q^ybend  leading  the  eye  up  to  the  towering 
nonit,  from  which  they  bad  looked  down  upon 
die  valley.  Descending  the  bill,  they  passed 
orerbjthe  bead  of  the  lake,  and  wound  up  by 
ttw  western  side  of  Glenview,  into  its  beautiful 
pvk,  through  which  they  came  forward  again  to 
the  Iknimoo  its  brow,  and  here  again  they  stopped 
and  eontemplated  with  admiration  the  best  of  all 
tile  views  of  Seclusaval,  now  shining  in  its  glory, 
M  Baylor  said  it  should. 

Here  some  new  appearances  began  to  attract 
attention.  la  the  mouth  of  the  glen  below  the 
(garden,  half  concealed  by  a  grove  of  tall  trees, 
were  two  large  stractnres  newly  erected  to  ac- 
eoomodate  the  numerous  company  invited  to  the 
(ntival.  The  one  was  a  large  shed  supported 
by  framed  pillars,  and  set  round  closely  with 
grteo  boughs  to  exclude  the  son  and  wind.  This 
*M  fnmished  with  two  tables,  each  a  hundred 
feet  long;  and  in  tbe  rear,  the  smoke  and  the 
^aitle  of  cookery  showed  that  the  tables  were  to 
be  need.  The  other  building,  though  a  tempo- 
nfystrecture,  was  formed  with  more  regard  to 
beaoty  of  appearance ;  it  was  designed  for  such 
ia-door  exercises  and  aqousements,  as  might  be 
adapted  to  the  oecasion.  I  shall  notice  this 
baildiiig  again.     It  was  called  the  Summer  Hall. 

Already  had  several  parties  of  guests  arrived, 
>nd  others  were  seen  coming  up  by  the  lake  side, 
is  carriages,  on  horses,  and  on  foot,  all  in  gay 
attire,  and  with  a  hilarity  of  movement  indicatiog 
tiiat  they  were  pleased  and  seeking  pleasure. 
When  Judith  observed  these  appearances,  she 
inquired  whether  Mr.  Baylor  (whom  alone  she 
Aboard  spoken  of  as  residing  here,)  had  invited 
company  to  Seclusaval. 

**Mi8s  Judith,  pardon  us  (said  Mr.  Landon,) 
for  not  having  told  you,  that  there  is  to  be  a  sum- 
Bier  festival  here  to-day.  We  were  iuvited  to 
P^rtske  of  it,  and  the  rest  of  us  agreed  not  to  tell 
ynu,  notil  you  saw  the  valley,  because  we  wished 
<o  giveyoQ  an  agreeable  surprise."  '*  All  that  1 
bare  seen  to-day,  (said  she,)  has- been  so  delight- 
loUy  sorprisinfc,  that  half  the  time  I  can  scarcely 
believe  my  own  senses,  but  suspect  that  I  am 
dreamiag;  every  thing  bears  so  much  the  ap- 
TMrance  of  enchantment.'*  «'  There  is  a  sort  of 
tachaatment  going  pn  here,  (said  Mr.  L.)    The 


worthy  proprietor  of  this  valley,  has  converted 
it  into  an  enchanting  place ;  and  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  some  of  us  should  undergo  strange 
transformations  to-day.  1  think  that  you  are 
already  so  much  under  the  magic  influence,  that 
you  may  ere  night  be  converted  into  something 
that  you  think  not  of."  **  If  the  transformation 
you  speak  of,  (said  Judith  playfully,)  do  not  dis- 
solve the  sweet  visions  of  this  valley,  1  shall  not 
suffer  much."  ^*No  fear,  Miss  Judith,  (said  Mr. 
L.,  in  the  same  sportive  strain,)  T  think  the  en- 
chanter is  a  benevolent  one,  and  means  only  to 
give  us  pleasure ;  and  if  you  should  undergo  a 
change,  the  new  form  of  your  being  will  doubt- 
less be  a  happy  one*" 

Now  Mr.  Baylor  came  out  to  the  great  tulip 
tree  under  which  they  stood,  and  invited  them 
into  the  house.  He  acted  the  landlord  on  this 
occasion  with  a  hearty  blunt  siocerity,  which 
made  up  for  a  little  want  of  refinement  in  the 
manner  of  his  kindness.  His  wife  and  daughter 
did  the  honors  of  the  house.  The  parlor  and 
library  had  been  fitted  up  handsomely  with  my 
holiday  furniture. 

When  the  party  entered  the  parlor,  they  found 
several  acquaintances  already  there.  Judith  was 
asked  to  play  on  the  piano.  She  played  and 
sang  three  pieces  of  a  cheerful  character,  and  in 
the  best  style  of  her  unrivalled  execution.  She 
pronounced  the  instrument  to  be  one  of  the  most 
sweetly-toned  that  she  had  ever  played  upon.  I 
owed  her  a  dress  for  playing  in  my  house — and 
I  did  not  forget  to  pay  it  in  due  time. 

Tbe  company  were  now  joined  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
the  pastor,  who  whispered  a  word  in  Judith's  ear, 
and  then  took  her  through  the  hall  into  the  libra- 
ry, where  he  banded  her  a  letter,  which  will  ex- 
plain itself.  She  began  to  tremble  as  soon  as 
she  looked  at  tbe  inside.      She  read  as  follows: 

**  My  beloved  Judith, — Words  cannot  express 
my  joy  to  know  that  you  are  in  Carolina — un- 
married— and,  as  my  friend  thinks,  with  a  heart 
unchanged  towards  me.  He  informed  me  by 
what  means  he  had  extracted  the  dear  confession 
from  you.  He  has  also  given  me  the  outlines  of 
your  late  history.  Oh  how  my  heart  bled  to 
think  of  the  sorrowsof  my  long  lost  Judith!  But 
you  were  not  to  blame  for  despairing  of  my  love, 
when  I  was  so  unfortunate  in  the  transmission 
of  my  letters.  But  thrice  happy  shall  I  now  be, 
if  you  will  permit  me  to  see  you,  to  renew  my 
suit  in  person,  to  press  my  long-wept-for  bride 
to  my  panting  bosom  once  more,  and  to  solicit  a 
speedy  consummation  of  my  ardent  wish  to  call 
you  mine  by  every  holy  tie,  and  then  to  do  what 
man  can  do  to  secure  us  from  future  separation 
and  change  for  life.    I  am  present  at  this  summer 
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festival,  and  wait  your  permissioii  for  aa  inter- 


yiew. 


w.  o. 


»t 


Here  was  a  Dew  fiurprise — she  had  not  sus- 
pected that  I  was  in  the  neighborhood.  She  was 
affected  to  tears  by  the  intelligence;  but  they  were 
not  tears  of  grief.  She  handed  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Wilson.  •'Shall  Iread  it,  Miss  Bensaddi?"  **If 
you  please ;  1  am  so  bewildered  with  surprises 
and  unexpected  delights  to-day,  that  I  cannot 
trust  my  own  judgment.  Advise  me,  my  friend, 
respecting  the  subject  of  that  letter.'*  Giving 
the  letter  a  hasty  glance,  he  said,  ''Miss  Judith, 
you  DOW  have  from  himself  the  ardent  avowal  of 
unchanged  affection.  You  see  the  impatience 
of  his  feelings,  and  the  fear  that  delay  may  in- 
terpose some  obstacle  to  his  wishes.  Rut  before 
I  advise  you  what  to  answer  him,  I  must  know 
the  exact  state  of  your  heart.  Answer  me  unre- 
servedly, my  dear  friend.  Do  you  love  Mr.  G. 
with  such  affection  as  would,  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances,  make  you  freely  consent  to  marry  him  ?*' 
**I  must  in  candor  confess  that  I  do — my  affec- 
tion for  Mr.  G.  is  entire — he  still  possesses  all  my 
heart."  **  Well,  then,  as  the  mutual  friend  and 
confidant  of  both  parties,  1  give  you  this  advice : 
That  you  tempt  not,  by  needless  delay,  the  Be- 
nign Providence  which  now  smiles  upon  your 
destiny.  Open  your  heart  at  once  to  Mr.  G.,  as 
he  has  done  to  you;  and  when  he  pleads  for  a 
speedy  consummation  of  your  union,  yield,  my 
friend — make  no  delay  beyond  what  duty  and 
necessity  may  seem  to  require.  Thwart  not  the 
ardent  wish  of  one  who  is  worthy  of  you  and 
geeks  only  your  happiness;  and  be  not  inatten- 
tive to  the  hand  of  God  so  manifestly  pointing 
out  the  way  to  this  happy  marriage.'*  **  Yes, 
(said  she,  with  deep  emotiou.)  I  see  more  and 
more  the  evident  tokens  of  God's  will  in  the  pre- 
sent extraordinary  crisis.  I  would  be  blind  to 
my  own  good,  and  most  wickedly  ungrateful  to 
my  Divine  Benefactor,  if  1  could  yield  now  to  a 
prudish  delicacy,  rather  than  to  the  force  of  such 
extraordinary  and  Divinely  ordered  circumstan- 
ces. Oh,  my  friend,  how  grateful  should  I  be  to 
the  kind  Parent  of  aft — how  much  do  I  need  ,  at 
this  critical  moment.  His  good  spirit  to  guide  my 
actions.  Pray  and  give  thanks  for  me,  my  dear 
friend."  She  fell  instantly  npon  her  knees.  Mr. 
D.  also  prostrated  himself,  and  performed  in  a 
low  voice  the  devotional  exercise  that  she  re- 
quested. 

When  this  was  concluded,  Judith  appeared 
calmer,  and  consented  to  let  Mr.  D.  inform  me 
that  she  was  prepared  for  the  interview.  He 
came  out,  and  locking  after  him  the  door  that 
opened  into  the  hall,  he  gave  me  the  signal,  and 
I  passed  into  the  library  through  another  room. 
I  bad  denied  myself  an  iaterview  with  Judith, 


during  three  weeks,  that  I  might  now  enjoy  it, 
and  make  her  enjoy  it  the  more.  How  I  trem- 
bled with  excessive  emotion,  when  I  opened  the 
door  of  my  bed  chamber  behind  the  library,  and 
saw  her  sitting  with  her  side  towards  me,  and  her 
head  reclining  on  the  back  of  the  chair.  I  could 
see  a  tremor  agitating  her  frame  also.  When 
she  was  aware  of  my  approach,  she  looked  up 
with  a  look  of  indescribable  feeling — then  she 
started  up  with  an  inarticulate  cry  of  joy.  We 
met.  Let  silence  cover  what  no  language  can 
express.  Reader,  thy  lot  hath  been  a  rare  one, 
if  ever  thou  did'st  feel  in  one  hour's  concentrated 
delight,  a  full  equivalent  for  years  of  dreary  ab- 
sence and  of  hopeless  sorrow. 

How  long  it  was  ere  we  could  speak,  I  cannot 
tell;  perhaps  fifteen  minutes.  My  first  words 
were,  "Oh,  my  long-lost — my  recovered— my 
dearest  Judith — will  you  now  be  mine  ?"  She 
struggled  for  utterance  a  moment,  and  replied, 
"My  heart  was  yours  long  ago,  and  is,  and  will 
be,  while  I  live.  But  my  beloved  friend,  if  I  be 
a  bride,  I  mBst  now  be  a  dowerless  bride.'* 
"  None  the  less  precious  for  that,  my  dear  Ju- 
dith— if  any  thing,  more  precious  to  my  heart  oo 
that  very  account.  We  shall  not  be  destitute  of 
the  comforts  of  life.  God  has  blessed  my  exer- 
tions, and  we  can  trust  Him  for  the  future.  So 
my  love,  do  not  refuse  me  because  you  have  em- 
braced a  noble  poverty  from  the  best  of  motives. 
Oh,  let  me  call  you  mine  without  delay — mine  by 
the  holiest  ties."  "T  will,  my  friend,  without 
unnecessary  delay."  "Thank  God  for  thai 
answer.  Let  it  be  this  day  then,  my  Judith— this 
blessed  day,  while  heaven  and  earth  are  smiling 
upon  us."  "  This  day,  my  friend !  We  are  not 
prepared."  "Better  prepared  in  respect  to  ex- 
'terual  circumstances  than  you  are  aware  of.  I 
have  been  preparing  these  three  weeks,  and  all 
is  ready,  if  my  Judith's  heart  is  ready."  "My 
heart  is  always  ready — but  we  are  here  as  Mr. 
Baylor's  guests,  upon  a  very  different  occasion, 
and  I  never  saw  him  till  this  day."  "  My  Judith, 
Mr.  Baylor  has  been  preparing  for  our  marriage 
to-day,  on  the  condition  that  I  could  gain  your 
consent.  Yes,  my  love,  I  confess  that  I  meant 
to  take  you  by  surprise,  and  if  I  could,  to  woo 
and  win  you  to  my  arms  this  sweet  festal  day, 
while  life  is  young  and  our  joy  is  fresh^white 
woods  are  green,  while  roses  bloom,  and  every 
star  of  Heaven  shines  auspiciously  upon  us. 
Forgive  me,  dear  Judith,  for  intending  to  sur* 
prise  you  thus — I  meant  to  give  pleasure — T  trust 
that  I  am  not  giving  pain."  "No,  my  beloved 
friend — I  seem  all  this  day  to  be  in  a  delirious 
ecstasy — to  meet  with  you,  to  find  you  as  I  do, 
with  all  the  freshness  and  the  warmth  of  the  af- 
fection that  once  gave  me  such  delight— alas !  so 
fleeting,  and  so  soon  followed  by  years  of  afflic- 
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tiom  that  left  me  a  poor  orphan  remnant  of  my 
familj,  But  this  hour  has  made  me  compensa- 
tioD.*^  **Tben  crown  my  happiness,  dear  Judith, 
by  permittiDg  me  to  lead  you  to  the  altar.  **  I 
refuge  nothing,  my  dear  friend,  that  I  am  at  lib- 
ertj  to  grant;  but  my  services  as  a  teacher  are 
fogaged  to  Mr.  Danforth.*'  "  That  too  is  pro- 
vided for,  my  dear  Judith.  Mr.  D.  was  con- 
nited  about  my  schemes  to  win  you  to-day ;  he 
would  have  released  you  at  all  events,  if  you  had 
(oosented;  but  I  sent  to  Columbia,  and  have  en- 
pged  him  a  teacher  there;  so  that  all  is  ready." 
'*Tbe  occasion  is  very  sudden ;  I  am  in  a  mourn- 
ers garb."  **  Is  that  the  only  remaining  difficul- 
ty, my  love?"  **  I  do  not  now  think  of  any 
other;  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  multiply  diffi- 
culties. If  you  can  remove  this,  or  if  you  think 
it  of  00  importance,  then  I  yield  to  your  desire." 
"Heaven  bless  my  dear  bride — now  I  am  happy. 
Walk  with  me.  my  love." 

So  saying  I  took  her  arm,  and  led  her  through 
my  bed  chamber  to  a  large  closet  at  the  end  of 
it  There  I  opened  a  wardrobe  and  discovered 
to  ber  three  complete  dresses,  made  secretly  after 
her  meuure,  fine  aod  chastely  elegant,  with 
every  appendage  needful  to  fit  her  out  complete- 
ij-  ''Here  are  the  wedding  garments,  my  sweet 
bride:  take  your  choice;  I  will  send  Miss  Bay- 
lor to  your  assistance.  I  give  you — let  me  see — 
his  now  half-past  eleven.  I  give  you  an  hour 
to  meet  me  with  your  bridesmaids  down  at  the 
Sommer  Hall,  where  Mr.  Wilson  will  be  pre- 
pared to  receive  our  hymenial  vows.  Now, 
lore,  'One  kind  kiss  before  we  part'  for  an  hour." 
With  a  blush  and  a  smile,  she  gave  what  I  asked — 
Hko  dropping  on  a  chair,  her  face  all  covered 
^ith  blushes,  she  hid  her  modest  confusion  with 
ber  handkerchief,  as  I  left  the  room.  Immedi- 
ately I  sent  Miss  Baylor  and  a  servant  to  the 
closet  and  hastened  up  stairs  to  equip  myself 
for  the  happy  occasion. 

I  was  ready  in  half  the  time  allotted  to  my 
l^ride,  and  went  with  my  attendants  down  to  the 
SoDuner  Hall,  to  see  the  sports  of  the  company. 
Some  were  walking  through  the  garden ;  some 
vere  sailing  on  the  lake  in  pretty  boats ;  some 
^biog  on  the  bank ;  some  strolling  among  the 
lavDs  and  groves,  and  others  listening  in  the 
Sommer  Hall  to  a  band  of  musicians,  and  pre- 
luding for  the  expected  dance.  The  Hall  had  a 
plank  floor  and  seats  rising  behind  each  other  on 
three  sides,  leaving  the  middle  space  unoccupied. 
The  vault  of  the  roof,  and  the  walls  were  lite- 
^y  covered  with  branches  of  evergreens, 
wreathed  and  festooned,  and  adorned  with 
Bowers,  especially  roses,  which  were  beautiful  to 
the  eye,  and  diffused  sweet  odors  through  the 
urrounding  air.  Pots  with  living  shrubs  and 
plants  of  various  bloom,  were  set  round  on 


shelves  within,  and  outside  at  the  broad  entrance 
to  the  Hall,  where  a  verdant  bower  served  as  » 
rustic  vestibule  to  the  Hall. 

Fifteen  minutes  after  twelve,  the  sound  of  a 
bugle  called  in  the  scattered  parties.  At  half 
past  twelve  the  bugle  sounded  again,  and  irnme* 
diately  a  company  of  young  ladies  in  white 
robes  left  the  house  on  the  hill,  and  winding  down 
through  the  garden  approached  the  Hall.  When 
they  entered  the  flowery  vestibule,  they  furled 
their  parasols,  opened  their  thick  array,  and  dis* 
covered  in  their  midst  my  lovely  bride,  blushing 
through  her  lace  veil,  and  radiant  with  all  tba 
charms  of  her  extraordinary  beauty.  When 
I  saw  her  now  in  her  bridal  habit,  every  feature 
expressive  of  the  high-toned  emotions  of  this  to 
her  surprising  day,  I  vowed  in  my  heart  that  she 
never  had  looked  so  transcendantly  sweet  and 
interesting. 

I  took  her  hand,  as  she  stole  a  furtive  glance 
at  me,  and  led  her  to  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
where  Mr.  Wilson  in  five  minutes  received  our 
solemn  vows,  and  pronounced  the  nuptial  bene« 
diction. 

Instantly  a  joyful  shout  rang  through  the  at* 
sembly;  the  band  struck  up  hymenial  airs;  and 
when  I  had  seated  my  bride  on  a  chair  in  the 
midst  of  the  floor,  our  joyful  friends  pressed  for- 
ward to  congratulate  us.  No  sooner  was  this 
customary  token  of  good  will  given  us,  than  a 
trained  band  of  singers  from  the  village  below* 
headed  as  usual  by  their  music  master,  Phil  Glea- 
son,  rose  from  their  seats,  and  sang  with  great 
spirit  the  following  stanzas  : 

Human  life  is  like  the  year, 

Sometimes  cold  and  dreary. 
Forcing  many  a  bitter  tear 

From  the  aad  and  weary ; 
But  the  Btorm  will  overblow—- 
Bloaaoms  follow  clouds  of  snow. 

Sore,  O  bride,  thy  triale  past. 
Long  and  deep  tby  mourning, 

Brighter  days  have  come  at  last, 
Summer  is  returning; 

Rosy  Summer  bids  thee  hail, 

Welcome  to  her  lovely  vale. 

Smilinf  see  the 'breezy  lake. 

Smiling  see  the  meadows, 
Wood  and  lawn  and  tangled  brake 

Smile  with  twinkling  shadows  : 
E'en  old  Craggyhead  above 
Smiles  upon  thy  wedded  love. 

Now  attend,  ye  festive  throng, 

Join  the  coronation. 
Join  the  chorus  of  the  song, 

Shout  with  gratulation : 
Bring  the  wreath,  the  bride  instal 
Queen  of  fair  Seclusaval. 

Bring  the  wreath.  Sec, 
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While  the  siDgers  repeated  the  last  eouplet, 
LandoD,  with  the  other  fair  attend  ante  of 
the  bride,  came  forward  with  aomething  con- 
cealed in  a  basket.  She  first  stooped  and  whis- 
pered a  word  to  Judith;  then  opening  the  basket, 
she  took  out  a  beautifully  twined  chaplet  of  roses 
and  evergreens,  and  put  it  on  her  head.  This 
action  was  hailed  with  enthusiastic  cheers  by  the 
whole  assembly.  Judith,  with  her  usual  grace 
and  dignity,  but  with  tears  of  sensibility  in  her 
eyes,  now  rose  and  made  her  acknowledgments 
to  the  company ;  she  thanked  them  most  feel- 
ingly for  the  ardent  welcome  they  gave  her,  and 
for  the  sympathy  which  they  manifested  in  her 
most  unexpected  but  nevertheless,  as  she  said, 
most  happy  marriage.  **  I  thank  my  dear  young 
friends  too,  for  the  complimentary  coronation  with 
which  they  have  honored  me.  Though  it  be  but 
a  fading  crown  of  roses,  it  is  so  much  the  more 
appropriate  to  one,  whose  royal  dignity  on  this 
festive  occasion  will  so  soon  pass  away.  But 
oh !  how  shall  I  express  the  emotions  which  the 
surprising  and  delightful  occurrences  of  this  day 
have  raised  within  me!  I  can  only  say,  dear 
friends  and  strangers,  may  God  give  you  all  a 
crown  that  will  never  (ade  away.*'  She  then  re- 
sumed her  seat,  scarcely  able  to  keep  her  feel- 
ings from  overcoming  her. 

Now,  I  must  inform  the  reader,  that  I  was  my- 
self taken  by  surprise,  when  this  coronation 
scene  was  acted.  It  was  no  part  of  my  plot,  but 
an  underplot  contrived  by  Gieason  and  other 
friends,  in  order,  as  they  said,  to  express  their 
good  will,  and  to  give  me  a  taste  of  the  surprise 
that  I  was  so  liberally  dealing  out  to  my  bride. 
I  thanked  them  for  their  good  intention;  but 
was  afraid  that  it  was  carrying  the  matter  a  little 
too  far.    However,  it  went  ofiT  very  happily. 

Soon  after  this,  the  bugle  sounded  to  dinner. 
Mr.  Dan  forth  conducted  the  bride  to  the  dining 
arbor,  where  two  long  tables  were  filled  with 
guests.  The  dinner,  though  not  sumptuous,  was 
excellent,  as  the  company  seemed  to  think ;  for 
they  complimented  their  entertainer  by  partaking 
plentifully  of  his  fare.  When  uothiug  remained 
to  be  done  but  to  drink  wine  and  other  mild 
beverages,  (for  no  ardent  spirit  was  used,)  Mr. 
Landon,  who  presided  at  the  first  table,  called 
out  in  a  loud  voice,  *'  Attention,  gentlemen  and 
ladies !  I  have  a  toast  to  propose ;  after  I  have 
repeated  it,  let  all  who  join  iu  the  sentiment  drink 
standing : — *  Long  life  and  happiness  to  the  bride- 
groom and  the  bride  of  Seclusaval.* "  Instantly 
the  whole  company  rose,  and  after  they  had  drank, 
spontaneously  gave  three  cheers.  I  rose  and 
made  a  short  speech,  and  gave  my  own  toast  in 
compliment  to  the  company;  but  neither  the 
speech  nor  the  toast  are  here  recorded. 

Now  Baylor,  who  presided  at  the  other  table, 


sprang  up  in  a  fit  of  enthnsiasui,  and  shooted, 
**  Drink  to  my  toast :  '  The  sweet  rose  of  Seclv- 
saval !  long  may  she  bloom  and  flourish  bere.' 
Nine  cheers,  my  friends,*'  And  oine  cheers  made 
the  valley  ring  again.  After  some  leas  particu- 
lar toasts  were  given,  the  company  rose  from  the 
table  and  returned  to  the  Summer  Hall,  wbers 
music  and  dancing  began  to  delight  those  who 
were  fond  of  the  amusement,  whilst  others  be- 
took themselves  to  whatsoever  they  liked  best. 
A  party  of  us  embarked  on  the  lake  and  made  t 
visit  to  the  Echoing  Glen,  where  we  seemed  at 
once  to  have  got  into  another  sort  of  region — a 
region  of  the  shadow  of  death.  When  wo 
sounded  the  bugle  in  this  dark,  cool  recess,  it 
seemed  as  if  ten  thousand  shrill-monthed  demooi 
had  set  up  a  yell.  This  romantic  spot  drew  seve- 
ral exclamations  of  delight  from  Judith.  Wbeo 
we  returned  to  the  head  of  the  lake,  we  saw  all 
manner  of  sports  going  on,  and  every  one  ap- 
pearing to  be  delighted  with  the  festival.  About 
twenty  of  my  friends  now  occupied  the  parlor  of 
my  house,  where  music  on  the  piano  and  plea- 
sant conversation  beguiled  the  time. 

After  awhile  we  began  to  disperse  ourselves 
in  little  parties  over  the  adjacent  grounds,  as 
choice  or  accident  directed.  Some  strolled 
through  the  parks  and  lawns;  some  into  the  wild 
glen  under  Craggy  head ;  some  into  the  garden 
below  the  house;  while  others  found  their  way 
into  the  labarinthine  walks  of  the  wilderness,  od 
the  brow  of  the  hill  by  the  house.  Here  densely 
matted  shrubs,  vines  and  trees,  were  penetrated 
by  shady  avenues,  leading  irregularly,  sometimes 
to  little  plots  of  open  ground,  from  which  glimpses 
could  be  caught  of  mountain,  hill,  and  lake ; 
sometimes  to  wide  lofty  arcades  of  tall  acacia 
or  maguolia  trees,  festooned  and  canopied  with 
luxuriant  vines*  Of  all  the  spots  in  this  romao- 
tic  wilderness,  the  most  charming  was  a  knoll  oo 
the  hill  side  near  the  garden.  The  margin  of 
this  knoll  was  overgrown  with  an  impenetrable 
thicket  of  hawthorns,  pyracanthas,  eglantines, 
and  rose  bushes.  Within  this  thorny  cincture 
was  a  labyrinth  of  Paphian  bowers,  formed  of 
every  beautiful  and  blooming  species  of  vioes 
and  trees.  In  the  centre  waa  a  small  woodea 
temple,  circular  in  shape,  open  at  the  sides,  but 
covered  with  a  dome.  In  the  centre  of  the  tem- 
ple, a  fountain  spouted  its  tiny  jet  so  high,  that 
the  water  fell  back  in  a  fine  white  spray  into  a 
gravelly  basin,  and  ran  off  by  a  winding  channel 
into  the  garden. 

To  this  charming  retreat  I  finally  led  my  sweet 
wife  alone,  through  an  entrance  so  covered  with 
foliage  and  pendent  vine  branches,  as  to  be  in- 
visible to  one  not  acquainted  with  it.  I  fir>< 
conducted  her  round  the  sylvan  bowers,  all  ver- 
dant, blooming  and  fragrant.    We  then  entered 
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the  little  temple,  and  bavisg  seated  OHraelves  ait 
oae  side,  amoug  wreaiha  of  clematia  aad  china 
roses,  we  lodied  awhile  in  ailenee  at  the  fonn- 
tain,  which  would  shoot  up  its  foaming  jet  for 
a  iniBttte,  and  then  coase  for  an  equal  space  of 
time. 

"  Well,  my  dear  wife,  (said  T  at  last,)  you  have 
now  seen  enough  of  Sectusaval  to  express  your 
opiDion  of  it.  How  do  you  like  it  ?"  "Like  it! 
why  my  dear  husband,  it  is  the  most  charming 
place  io  the  world :  such  a  sweet  image  of  para- 
dlae!  such  a  nurse  of  pure  and  holy  feelings! 
None  but  the  virtuous  and  devout  should  ever 
dwell  amidst  such  delightful  tokens  of  Divine 
beauty  and  goodness.  To  have  spent  one  day— 
my  happy  wedding  day— in  so  sweet  a  place, 
will  be  a  pleasure  to  me  whilst  I  live :  and  to 
viaii  this  charming  Seclusaval,  even  once  a  year, 
will  add  to  my  enjoyment  of  a  residence  in  this 
beautifal  countrv." 

"  Once  a  year,  my  love,  do  you  say  ?— Is  that 
all?  Do  you  not  remember  the  toasts  at  dinner, 
aod  the  coronation  in  the  Summer  Hall?— Are 
yoQ  not  installed  queen  of  this  valley?" 

''Yes,  my  husband,  (aaid  she,  looking  up  in 
mj  face.)  I  remember  the  complimentary  toasts 
aod  coronations :  I  felt  ashamed  on  my  own 
a^ont,  that  I  so  little  deserved  tbecomplimenu 
bestowed  on  me :  but  when  I  remembered  that 
yoB  were  the  real  object  of  them  all,  I  rejoiced 
at  such  striking  proofs  of  the  enthusiastic  devo- 
tion of  your  friends :  and  especially  of  Mr.  Bay- 
lor, who  is  evidently  delighted  with  his  own  gen- 
erosity in  giving  you  a  wedding  feast  amidst  the 
ihousaod  beauties  of  his  valley.  He  must  be  a 
demoted  friend  of  yours." 

"He  is,  my  dear;  but  he  ought  to  be  my 
friend,  for  I  have  now  to  inform  you,  my  sweet 
wife,  that  Mr.  Baylor  is  my  steward." 

She  gave  me  a  sudden  look  of  surprise  and 
doubt:  "What  did  you  say,  my  husband  ?  Mr. 
Baj  lor  your  steward?  Are  you  serious?"  "Yes, 
love,  I  have  reserved  this  surprise  for  the  last. 
I  have  now  to  tell  you,  that  among  all  the  de- 
lightful events  of  this  day,  I  deem  it  not  the  least 
that  you  are  so  well  pleased  with  your  home ; 
for  the  compliments  paid  you  to-day  were  all  true 
and  appropriate :  you  are  the  bride  and  the  mis- 
tresi  ©f  Seclusaval."  As  I  spoke,  her  eyes, 
which  were  still  fixed  on  mine,  began  to  moisten ; 
the  tide  of  emotion  rose  and  colored  her  cheek: 
the  fnlneas  of  her  heart  was  such  as  that  for  some 
time  she  could  not  utter  a  word:  she  fell  on  my 
breast,  and  presently  sobbed  out,  ••  I  have  suf- 
fered many  afflictions,  and  deserved  them  all ; 
but  now  kind  heaven  has  overpowered  my  heart 
^iih  biesaings," 
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Oh,  oft  they^re  flitting  round  me,  the  Spirits  of  the  Past, 
They  at  a  word— a  iook-^  tone— come  thronging  thick 

and  fast, — 
A  long-forgotten  melody— a  breath  upon  the  chain 
That  binds  me  to  their  shadowy  forma,  will  bring  them 

back  again. 

They  come  apon  the  morning,  when  the  first  streaks  of 

dawn 
Steal  ftuntly  o*er  the  woodlands  and  flower-enamelled 

iawn, 
And  as  I  lie  half-dreaming  they  whisper  in  my  ear, 
'^The  wild  bee  and  the  lark  are  up,  why  lie  you  sleeping 

here?" 

And  then  they  turn  their  Toices  to  soft  and  gentle  lays 
Of  Joy  and  Hope  aad  Innocence,  and  childhood's  sunny 

days. 
When  to  exist  was  to  be  hiest  and  the  young  heart  ran  o'er 
With  the  first  freshness  of  delight— ah,  dream  to  come  no 

me»! 

"  The  summer  flowers  bloom  fair,"  sing  they,  **  fast  by 

the  mountain  side,^- 
Tbe  butterfly  is  roaming  there  in  all  his  summer  pride,— 
Time  was  when  by  the  woodland,  at  dawn  you  loved  to 

stray, 
To  pluck  the  dewy  daisies  that  bloomed  around  the  way." 

— ^I  dream  again — and  round  me  sweet  forms,  sweet  faces 

come, 
And  through  the  glen  and  wildwood  with  them  I  seem  to 

roam, 
And  sounds  of  ehildisb  laughter  ring  out  upon  mine  ear, 
Sweet  Spuits  of  the  shadowy  Past!  k  is  your  voice  I 

hear. 

They  come  upon  the  noontide  and  whisper  soft  and  low 
Of  tiny  feet  that  pressed  the  sod  where  the  purple  violets 

grow, 
And  of  joy-wearied  little  ones  who  laid  them  there  to 

wst, — 
The  fragrant  flowers  beneath  their  feet  and  heads  on  the 

green  earth's  breast. 

— They  whisper  of  dreams  that  haunted  me  as  I  lay  sleep- 
ing there, — 
Angelic  beings  with  golden  wings  that  fanned  the  fragrant 


Wakening  it  into  melody, — a  spirit-stirring  strain — 
Oil,  gentle  Spirits  of  the  Past!   breathe  me  that  song 
again! 

They  come  upon  the  twilight  when  summer  dew  descends, 
And  from  each  fairy  chalice  which  to  its  influence  bends. 
The  Spirits  aye  are  singing  of  flowers  that  slept  at  night, 
But  waked  not  with  the  morning  uor  in  the  noonday  light. 

They  come  upon  the  twilight  in  music's  mourafol  strain, 
Whose  mystic  measures  thrill  my  soul  till  it  beholds  again 
The  loved,  the  beautiful,  the  dead — peopling  the  earth 

and  air. 
And  I,  a  shadow  of  myself,  seem  floating  with  them  there-^ 
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Ihinking  emch  angel-melody  till  eveiy  nlrery  tone 
Awakes  within  my  throbbing  breast  an  answer  to  its  own  ; 
Be  it  a  sigh,  the  sound  of  song,  or  laughter  soft  and  low. 
If  J  heart  vibrates  to  every  strain  as  the  sweet  numbers 
flow. 


They  come  upon  the  evening  when  on  the  balmy  air 
The  vesper  bell  is  pealing-***  Lo!  'tis  the  hour  of  prayer." 
And  firom  the  pale  stars  bending,  they  softly  whisper— 

"Come! 
The  good,  the  bright,  the  beautiful,  are  in  this  heavenly 

home.*' 

They  come  upon  the  midnight  and  whisper  me  in  dreams 
Of  ghastly  marble  nnis  whereon  the  fitful  moonlight 

gleams,— 
Of  willow  branches  bending  over  a  grassy  bed-« 
Of  dark  night-dews  descending  upon  some  loved  one's 

bead. 

Agam  the  vision  changes  and  happy  faces  come 
Around  my  bed  like  those  that  cheered  my  childhood's 

sunny  home, — 
The  ^sme,  yet  still  more  heavenly,  s|id  they  sing  sweet 

songs  of  rest, 
Until  1  seem  to  fall  asleep  upon  my  mother's  breast 

Oft,  oft  they're  flitting  round  me.  the  Spuitsof  the  Past— 
At  morning,  mid-day,  mid-night,  their  mystic  spells  they 

cast 
Around  my  saddened  spirit,  till  it  doth  strangely  long 
To  sigh  its  rery  self  away  and  join  the  shadowy  throng. 

—  CmuUff^  Va, 


THE  MORMONS.* 

Many  of  our  readers  will  recollect  the  very  entertain- 
ing and  well  written  •*  History  of  the  Mormons,"  publibh- 
ed  in  the  Messenger  for  November,  1848,  in  which  the 
crimes  and  follies  of  that  remarkable  people  were  so  pow- 
erfliUy  summed  up  by  one  who  bad  been  himself  an  eye- 
witness of  many  of  them.  The  following  paper,  which 
comes  to  us  from  a  highly  intelligent  gentleman  of  our 
State,  will  appear  in  somewhat  lively  contrast  with  the 
*  History,"  but  as  it  has  direct  reference  to  a  recent  trea- 
tise on  the  subject  and  embodies  some  further  information 
with  regard  to  the  followers  of  the  Prophet,  since  their 
nuMival  to  California,  we  do  not  hesiute  to  give  it  to  our 
■•aders,  feeling  satisfied  that  they  will  read  it  with  iute- 
rast<— ££d.  Meta, 

In  the  present  condition  of  Christendom  an 
attempt  to  establish  a  new  religion  by  a  prophet, 
claiming  for  himself  a  divine  commission  and  the 
power  of  performing  miracles,  and  sustaining  bis 
authority  by  the  production  of  a  Revelation, 
miraculously  preserved  and  disclosed,  at  the  first 
glance  might  he  considered  an  absurdity,  the  re- 

*Thb  Mormoms.  a  Dittour 86  dowered  beftrre  the  HU- 
tarieai  Society  of  tentuyhania,  March  26th,  1850,  by 
Thomas  L.  Kami.    Philadelphia:  1850. 


sttlt  of  knavery  and  eredulity,  that  at  most  woukl 
be  confined  to  a  few  dupes,  eooa  lo  pass  away 
among  the  forgotten  and  unimportant  events  of 
the  day.  But  a  different  fate  appears  to  await 
the  Mormons,  or  as  they  call  themselves  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saints.  The  sects  that  are  perpetually 
branching  off  from  the  different  christian  churches, 
profess  only  modifications  of  the  same  creed,  and 
while  they  assert  no  visible  supernatural  interpo- 
sition in  their  own  exclusive  behalf,  acknowledge 
in  all  essentials  the  leading  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation,  and  adore  the  same  holy  author 
of  a  common  religion.  Their  secessions  owo 
their  origin  either  to  questions  of  church  govern- 
mentt  which  are  of  expedience,  and  concemiog 
which  views  may  be  taken  widely  different,  yet 
equally  correct,  or  to  subtle  doctrinal  refinements, 
that  are  generally  of  such  a  nature  as  to  elude 
the  distinct  apprehension  of  the  understandiog, 
and  may  be  termed  the  metaphysics  of  religiou; 
and  however  hostile  these  sects  may  be  towards 
each  other,  they  all  concur  in  extending  the  light 
and  blessing  of  the  Gospel  and  doing  the  will  of 
their  master.  But  the  Mormons  are  isolated. 
Separated  from  every  other  class  of  christians, 
(for  they  acknowledge  the  Saviour,)  they  have 
their  own  prophet  and  martyrs,  their  miracleii 
and  the  Holy  Book  sent  from  Heaven,  to  dictate 
their  faith  and  to  prescribe  their  duties.  Nor  have 
they  been  wanting  in  persecutions,  so  necessary 
to  support  the  pretensions  of  a  new  faith  to  a 
divine  origin. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  an  examina- 
tion of  their  tenets  or  claims  to  sanctity,  bat  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  highly  in- 
teresting pamphlet  wboee  title  is  at  the  head  of 
our  article. 

The  celebrated  Mormon  temple  at  Nauvoo, 
was,  and  though  shorn  of  its  splendor,  stiil  is, 
the  admiration  of  all  who  navigate  the  beautiful 
waters  of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  Seated  on 
an  eminence  whose  base  is  washed  by  the  clear 
broad  river,  its  white  columns  shine,  as  if  of  Pa- 
rian marble,  and  the  elegance  of  its  form  and 
proportions,  give  it,  at  a  little  distance,  the  ap*| 
pearauce  of  an  edifice  raised  by  Grecian  art  ia 
its  happiest  days.  Here  they  bad  hoped  tSj 
found  the  seat  of  that  Empire  which  was  to  ex- 
tend over  the  vast  and  fertile  regions  of  which  it 
is  the  centre,  a  true  faith  and  social  institatioost 
more  as  they  fancied  in  accordance  with  equal 
rights  and  conducive  to  the  perfectibility  of  man 
than  had  ever  before  been  conceived.  ButtfaedS 
dreams  were  soon  dispelled.  They  found  it  ioi* 
possible  to  live  in  harmony  with  the  rough  popu* 
lation  that  surrounded  them.  Faults,  there  prob« 
ably  were  on  both  sides,  and  it  is  vain  to  inquire 
who  were  the  aggressors.  Opposed  in  habits,  man* 
ners,  modes  of  life  and  religion,  it  is  no  wonder 
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that  Tiolent  animoeitiea  soon  existed  between 
tbem.  In  that  nntetded  state  of  society  where 
the  arm  of  the  law  is  always  feeble,  a  kind  of 
bonier  warfare  was  kept  ap,  accompanied  by 
robberies  and  m orders,  which  would  have  led  to 
tbe  complete  subjugation  or  extermination  of  the 
weaker  party.  The  Mormons  being  outnum- 
bered and  pursued  with  unrelenting  ferocity, 
their  prophet  Joseph,  better  known  as  Joe  Smith, 
was  placed  by  the  civil  authorities,  for  protec- 
tion, as  the  Tersioo  is,  in  the  jail  of  Carthage,  in 
HiDcock  Coonty,  where  on  the  27th  June,  1847, 
h  and  bis  brother  were  murdered  by  a  brutal 
mob.  A  trace  was  made  with  their  persecutors 
lod  a  reasonable  time  was  to  be  allowed  them 
for  choosing  a  resting-place  in  the  distant  West, 
aod  for  disposing  of  their  property  before  they 
migrated  to  their  new  domtcil.  The  greater  part 
bad  proceeded  on  their  journey  in  the  spring  of 
1846,  leaving  a  few  to  close  their  coocems  at 
Naovoo,  when  the  people  of  Illinois  became  ira- 
patieat  of  delay  and  doubtful  if  the  Mormons 
weresiocere  in  their  intention  to  remove.  Ex- 
cited by  renewed  acts  of  violence  on  both  sides, 
ID  orgaoized  mob  made  a  regular  attack  on  them 
with  artillery,  and  after  killing  numbers,  forever 
expelled  the  survivors  from  their  holy  seat. 
Theae  acts  of  slaughter  and  oppression  had  just 
l^een  perpetrated  when  the  writer  of  the  address. 
ii  September,  1846,  first  visited  the  scene  which 
be  describes  in  the  following  passage : 


^'I  was  descending  the  last  hillside  upon  my 
joorney,  when  a  landscape  in  delightful  contrast 
Me  upon  my  view.  Half  encircled  by  a  bend 
of  the  river  a  beautiful  city  lay  glitteriDg  in  the 
|K«h  morniug  sun ;  its  bright  new  dwellings,  set 
io  cool  green  gardens,  ranging  up  around  a  stately 
dome-ehaped  hill,  which  was  crowned  by  a  noble 
marble  edifice,  whose  high  tapering  spire  was  ra- 
<iiant  with  white  and  gold.  The  city  appeared 
to  cover  several  miles;  and  beyond  it,  in  the 
^ack  ground,  there  rolled  off*  a  fair  country,  che- 
qaered  by  the  careful  lines  of  fruitful  husbandry. 
Tbe  ttomistakeable  marks  of  industry,  enterprise 
and  educated  wealth,  everywhere,  made  the 
Keoeooe  of  singular  and  most  striking  beauty. 

**it  was  a  natural  impulse  to  visit  this  invitiug 
^>0D*  I  procured  a  skiflf  and  rowing  across  the 
rirer,  Isoded  at  the  chief  wharf  of  the  city.  No 
ooe  met  me  there.  I  looked,  and  saw  no  one. 
I  could  hear  no  one  move;  though  the  quiet 
everywhere  was  such  that  I  heard  the  flies  buzz, 
>nd  tbe  water-cipples  break  against  tbe  shallow 
of  tbe  beach.  I  walked  through  tbe  solitary 
Areeti.  The  town  lay  as  in  a  dream,  under 
Bome  deadening  spell  of  loneliness,  from  which 
I  almost  feared  to  wake  it.  For  plainly  it  had 
not  riept  long.  There  was  no  grass  growing  up  in 
tbe  paved  ways.  Rains  had  not  entirely  wasned 
away  the  prints  of  dusty  footsteps. 

'*Yet  I  went  about  unchecked.  I  went  into 
tinpty  woricsbops,  ropewalks  and  smithies.  The 
•piunefB  wheel  was  idle;  the  carfienter  had 


gone  from  his  work-bench  and  shavings,  his  ua- 
nnished  sash  and  casing.  Fresh  bark  was  in 
the  tanner*s  vat,  and  the  fresh-chopped  lightw<  od 
stood  piled  against  the  baker's  oven.  The  blac  k- 
smith*s  shop  was  cold ;  but  his  coal  heap  and 
ladling  pool  and  crooked  water  horn  were  all 
there,  as  if  he  had  just  gone  off  for  a  holiday. 
No  work  people  anywhere  looked  to  know  my 
errand.  Tf  I  went  into  the  gardens,  clinking  the 
wicket-latch  loudly  after  me,  to  pull  tbe  mary- 
gulds,  beart*s-ease  aud  lady-slippers,  and  draw  a 
driuk  with  the  water  sodden  well-bucket  and  its 
noisy  chain ;  or,  knocking  oflT  with  my  stick  tbe 
tall  heavy-headed  dahlias  aud  sunflowers,  hunted 
over  the  beds  for  cucumbers  and  love-apples.-*- 
no  one  called  out  to  me  from  any  opened  win* 
dow,  or  dog  sprang  forward  to  bark  an  alarm. 
I  could  have  supposed  the  people  bidden  in  the 
houses,  but  tbe  doors  were  uufasteued ;  and  when 
at  last  I  timidly  entered  them,  T  found  dead  ashes 
white  unon  the  hearths,  and  had  to  tread  a  tip- 
toe, as  if  walking  down  the  aisle  of  a  country 
church,  to  avoid  rousing  irreverent  echoes  from 
tbe  naked  floors. 

**  On  the  outskirts  of  the  town  was  the  city 
grave-yard.  But  there  was  no  record  of  Plague 
there,  nor  did  it  in  anywise  differ  much  from 
other  Protestant  American  cemeteries*  Some 
of  the  mounds  were  not  long  8odded :  some  of 
the  stones  were  newly  set,  their  dates  recent, 
and  their  black  inscriptions  glossy  in  the  mason's 
hardly  dried  letteriug  ink.  Beyond  the  grave- 
yard, out  in  the  fields,  I  saw.  in  one  spot  hard -by 
where  the  fruited  boughs  of  a  young  orchard  had 
been  roughly  torn  down,  the  still  smouldering 
embers  of  a  barbecue  fire,  that  had  beeu  con* 
structed  of  rails  from  tbe  fenciug  around  it.  It 
was  the  latest  sign  of  life  there.  Fields  upon 
fields  of  heavy-headed  yellow  grain  lay  rotting 
ungathered  upon  the  ground.  No  one  was  at 
band  to  take  in  their  rich  harvest.  As  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  they  stretched  away — they, 
sleeping  too  in  the  hazy  air  of  Autumn. 

"  Only  two  portions  of  the  city  seemed  to  sug- 
gest the  import  of  this  mysterious  solitude.  On 
the  southern  suburb,  the  nouses  lookiug  out  upon 
the  country  showed,  by  their  splintered  wood- 
work and  walls  battered  to  the  foundation,  that 
they  had  lately  been  the  mark  of  a  destructive 
cannonade.  And  in  and  around  the  splendid 
Temple,  which  had  been  the  chief  object  of  my 
admiration,  armed  men  were  barracked,  sur- 
rounded by  their  stacks  of  musketry  aud  pieces 
of  heavy  ord  nance.  These  challenged  me  to  rea« 
der  an  account  of  myself,  and  why  I  had  had  the 
temerity  to  cross  the  water  without  a  written 
permit  from  a  leader  of  their  band. 

**  Though  these  men  were  generally  more  or 
less  under  the  influence  of  ardent  spirits;  alter  I 
bad  explained  myself  as  a  passing  stranger,  they 
seemeo  anxious  to  gain  my  good  opinion.  They 
told  me  the  story  of  the  Dead  City :  that  it  bad 
been  a  notable  maunfacturing  and  commercial 
mart,  sheltering  over  20,000  persons ;  that  they  bad 
waged  war  with  its  inhabitants  for  several  years, 
and  had  beeu  finally  successful  only  a  few  da)  s 
before  my  visit,  in  an  action  fought  in  front  of 
the  ruined  suburb ;  after  which,  they  had  driven 
them   forth   at  the   point  of  the  sword.     The 
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defeace,  they  said,  had  been  obstinate,  but  gave 
way  on  the  third  day*8  bombardment.  They 
boasted  greatly  of  their  prowess,  especially  in 
this  Battle,  as  they  called  it ;  but  I  discovered 
they  were  not  of  one  mind  as  to  certain  of  the 
exploits  that  bad  distinguished  it;  one  of  which, 
as  I  remember,  was,  that  they  had  slain  a  father 
and  his  son,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  not  long  residents 
of  the  fated  city,  whom  they  admitted  to  have 
borne  a  character  without  reproach.*' 

He  enters  the  temple  and  among  other  objects 
of  their  veneration  is  shown  '*  a  large  and  deeply 
chiselled  marble  vase  or  basin  supported  upon 
twelve  oxen,  also  of  marble  and  of  the  size  of 
life,  of  which  they  told  various  romantic  stories." 
After  viewing  the  wonders  of  the  place,  he  as- 
cends the  river  a  short  distance  and  there  dis- 
covers, in  a  state  of  extreme  wretchedness  and 
destitution,  with  disease  and  death  for  their  com- 
panions, the  starving  Mormons  who  had  just 
been  driven  from  their  city.  They  numbered  a 
little  more  than  six  hu  ndred,  the  remains  of  twenty 
thousand  that  were  at  Nauvoo  and  its  dependen- 
cies the  previous  year.  Of  that  host  the  greater 
part  bad  journeyed  westward  and  those  who  lin- 
gered behind  were  giving  proofs  of  their  enthu- 
siastic devotion  to  the  soil  and  building  of  which 
they  knew  they  must  soon  be  dispossessed. 

^*  Strange  to  say,  the  chief  part  of  this  respite 
was  devoted  to  completing  the  structure  of  their 
quaintly  devised  but  beautiful  Temple.  Since 
the  dispersion  of  Jewry,  probably,  history  affords 
ns  no  parallel  to  the  attachment  of  the  Mormons 
for  this  edifice.  Every  architectural  element, 
every  most  fantastic  emblem  it  embodied,  was 
associated,  for  them,  with  some  cherished  feature 
of  their  religion.  Its  erection  had  been  enjoined 
upon  them  as  a  most  sacred  duty:  thev  were 
proud  of  the  honor  it  conferred  upon  their  city, 
when  it  grew  up  in  its  splendour  to  become  the 
chief  object  of  the  admiration  of  strangers  upon 
the  Upper  Mississippi.  Besides,  they  bad  built  it 
as  a  labor  of  love;  they  could  count  up  to  half  a 
million  the  value  of  their  tithings  and  free-will 
ofierings  laid  upon  it.  Hardly  a  Morraan  woman 
had  not  given  up  to  it  some  trinket  or  pin-money : 
the  poorest  Mormon  man  had  at  least  served  the 
tenth  part  of  his  year  on  its  walls;  and  the 
coarsest  artisan  could  turn  to  it  with  something 
of  the  ennoblingattachment  of  an  artist  for  his 
fair  creation.  Therefore,  though  their  enemies 
drove  on  them  ruthlessly,  they  succeeded  in  par- 
rying the  last  sword  thrust,  till  they  had  com- 
pleted even  the  gilding  of  the  angel  and  trumpet 
on  the  summit  of  its  lofty  spire.  As  a  closiug 
work,  they  placed  on  the  entablature  of  the  front, 
like  a  baptismal  mark  on  the  forehead. 

The  House  of  the  Lord  : 

Built  hy  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- day 

Saints, 

Holiness  to  the  Lord!** 

Their  Exodus  is  described  by  the  author,  an  eye 
witness  of  what  be  relates,  et  qitorum  pars  magna 


fuity  in  terms  that  make  the  deepest  impresstoo, 
and  enchain  the  attention  of  the  reader.  His  ac- 
count of  the  sufferings  and  privations  tbey  en- 
dured is  often  too  painful  to  dwell  on,  but  whatever 
they  were  subjected  to — whether  the  visitation  of 
pestilence  or  want,  cold  or  heat  or  hunger — pa- 
tience, active  benevolence,  and  cheerfalness  of 
temper  never  deserted  them.  They  moved  with 
order  and  discipline  ;  and  though  the  loss  of  life 
was  great,  it  was  diminished  by  the  admira- 
ble regulations  under  which  their  march  was 
conducted.  They  often  remained,  to  recover 
from  the  lassitude  of  travel,  for  several  weeks  at 
the  same  encampment.  The  following  is  a  de- 
scription of  one  of  their  stations  and  of  the  oc- 
cupations of  the  sojourners : 

**  I  select  at  random,  for  my  purpose,  a  lar^e 
camp  upon  the  delta  between  tbe  Nebraska  and 
Missouri,  in  the  territory  disputed  between  the 
Omaha,  and  Otto  and  Missouria  Indians.  Itre- 
mained  pitched  here  for  nearly  two  months,  du- 
ring which  period  I  resided  in  it. 

**  It  was  situated  near  the  Petit  Papillon,  or 
Little  Butterfly  River,  and  upon  some  finely 
rounded  hills  that  encircle  a  favorite  cool  spring. 
On  each  of  these  a  square  was  marked  out;  aod 
the  wagons  as  they  arrived  took  their  positions 
along  its  four  sides  in  double  rows,  so  as  to  leave 
a  roomy  street  or  passage-way  between  them. 
The  tents  were  disposed  also  in  rows,  at  inter- 
vals between  the  wagons.  The  cattle  were  folded 
in  high -fenced  yards  outside.  The  quadrangle 
inside  was  left  vacant  for  the  sake  of  ventilatioo, 
and  the  streets,  covered  in  with  leafy  arbor  work 
and  kept  scrupulously  clean,  formed  a  shaded 
cloister  walk.  This  was  the  place  of  exercise 
for  slowly  recovering  invalids,  the  day-home  of 
the  infants,  and  the  evening  promenade  of  all. 

"  From  the  first  formation  of  the  camp,  all  its 
inhabitants  were  constantly  and  laboriously  oc- 
cupied. Many  of  them  were  highly  educated 
mechanics,  and  seemed  only  to  need  a  day's  an- 
ticipated rest  to  engage  them  at  the  forge,  loom, 
or  turning  lathe,  upon  some  needed  chore  of  work. 
A  Mormon  gunsmith  is  the  inventor  of  tbe  ex- 
cellent repeating  rifle,  that  loads  by  slides  instead 
of  cylinders;  aod  one  of  the  neatest  finished  fire- 
arms 1  have  ever  seen  was  of  this  kind,  wrought 
from  scraps  of  old  iron,  and  inlaid  with  tbe  silver 
of  a  couple  of  half  dollars,  under  a  hot  July  sun, 
in  a  spot  where  the  average  height  of  the  grass 
was  above  the  workman's  shoulders.  I  have  seeu 
a  cobbler,  after  the  hnlt  of  his  party  on  the  march, 
hunting  along  the  river  bank  for  a  lap-stooe  in 
tbe  twilight,  that  he  might  finish  a  famous  boot 
sole  by  the  camp  fire ;  and  I  have  bad  a  piece  of 
cloth,  the  wool  of  which  was  sheared,  and  dyed, 
and  spun,  and  woven,  during  a  progress  of  over 
three  hundred  miles. 

^*  Their  more  interesting  occupations,  however, 
were  those  growing  out  of  their  peculiar  circum- 
stances and  position.  The  chiefs  were  seldom 
without  some  curious  affair  on  hand  to  settle  with 
the  restless  Indians ;  while  the  immense  labor 
and  responsibility  of  the  conduct  of  their  un- 
wieldy moving  army,  and  the  commissariat  of  its 
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faaodredfl  of  famishing  poor,  also  devolved  upon 
them.  They  had  good  men  they  called  Bishops, 
whoM  special  office  it  was  to  look  up  the  cases 
of  extremest  suffering :  and  their  relief  parties 
were  out  night  and  day  to  scour  over  every  trail." 

Amusement,  frolic  and  fun,  often  succeeded 
misery,  and  the  monotony  of  a  journey  over  the 
plains  was,  on  one  occasion,  relieved  by  this  ad- 
venture, at  the  crossing  of  the  Missouri.  They 
had  come  with  their  cattle,  amountiug  to  thirty 
ihousaod  head,  to  the  banks,  when  they  found 
the  river  swollen  by  rains.  The  people  were  to 
pass  over  in  boats ;  not  so  their  herds. 

^'They  were  gathered  in  Httle  troops  upon  the 
shore,  and  driven  forward  till  they  lost  their  foot- 
ing. As  they  turned  their  heads  to  return,  they 
eocooDtered  the  combined  opposition  of  a  clam- 
orous crowd  of  bystanders,  vieing  with  each 
other  in  the  pungent  administration  of  inhospi- 
table affront.  Then  rose  their  hubbub;  their 
geeing  and  woing  and  hawing,  their  yelling  and 
yelping  and  screaming,  their  hooting  and  hissing 
and  pelting.  The  rearmost  steers  would  hesi- 
tate to  brave  such  a  rebuff';  hatting  they  would 
impede  the  return  of  the  outermost;  they  all 
would  waver;  wavering  for  a  moment,  the  cur- 
rent would  sweep  them  together  downward.  At 
thii  juncture,  a  fearless  youngster,  climbing  upon 
Mme  brave  bull  in  the  front  rank,  would  urge  him 
MIt  forth  into  the  stream :  the  rest  then  surely 
followed ;  a  few  moments  saw  them  struggling 
ia  mid  current;  a  few  more,  and  they  were  safely 
landed  on  the  opposite  shore.  The  driver's  was 
the  sought  after  post  of  honor  here ;  and  some- 
times, when  repeated  failures  have  urged  them 
to  emulation,  I  have  seen  the  youths,  in  stepping 
from  back  to  back  of  the  struggling  monsters,  or 
swimmiog  in  among  their  battline  hoofs,  display 
feats  of  address  and  hardihood,  that  would  have 
made  Pranconi*s  or  the  Madrid  bull-ring  vibrate 
with  bravosof  applause.  But  in  the  hours  after 
hours  that  1  have  watched  this  sport  at  the  ferry 
vide,  I  never  beard  ao  oath  or  the  language  of 
quarrel,  or  knew  it  provoke  the  least  sign  of  ill 
feeling." 

"They  could  make  sport  and  frolic  of  their 
tnals,  aod  often  turn  right  sharp  suffering  into 
ri;hi  round  laughter  against  themselves.  I  cer- 
tainly heard  more  jests  and  Joe  Millers  while  in 
^^  Papiilon  Camp,  than  I  am  likely  to  hear  in 
»11  the  remainder  of  my  days." 

The  author  had  his  full  share  of  suffering. 
Anacked  by  the  congestive  fever,  he  was  weeks 
almost  io  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  and  paid 
dearly  for  his  love  of  adventure,  by  the  pains  of 
^Hrkness  aod  the  consequent  evil  of  an  impaired 
constitution. 

In  the  coarse  of  the  year  1848,  they  had  nearly 
^U  assemMed  at  their  great  settlement  in  the 
l>asinof  the  Salt  Lake.  This  country  had  been 
explored  by  Fremont  four  years  earlier.  He  de- 
Kribed  it  u  forming  almost  a  complete  circle 


500  miles  in  diameter  and  four  or  five  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  shut  in  by  moun- 
tains and  having  no  outlet  to  either  ocean.  From 
its  great  features  of  lofty  mountains  and  narrow 
valleys,  it  seems  destined  to  be  a  pastoral  coun- 
try. The  shores  of  the  lake  are  incrusted,  and 
its  waters,  in  which  no  living  thing  exists,  are 
saturated  with  salt.  All  the  streams,  and  some 
of  them  are  considerable  rivers,  converge  to  the 
Lake.  Whether  the  surplus  waters  pass  off*  by 
evaporation,  or  by  subterranean  channels,  has  not 
been  ascertained.  Late  reports  state  that  great 
whirlpools  have  been  discovered,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  connected  with  hidden  drains.  Here 
the  Mormons  have  a  fair  field  for  testing  their 
institutions.  Too  powerful  to  be  molested  by 
any  intruders,  divided  from  California  by  the  bar- 
rier of  the  Sierra  Nivada,  and  from  the  eastern 
settlements,  by  the  chain  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  a  wide  desert,  they  have  advanced  ia 
the  improvementof  their  country  with  a  rapidity 
hardly  equalled  by  any  of  our  early  western  pop- 
ulation. Prosperity  has  crowned  their  labors, 
and  that  prosperity  has  fallen  on  worthy  heads. 
Every  arrival  from  the  plains  brings  information 
of  some  new  act  of  their  benevolence,  and  every 
votary  of  Mammon,  whose  wanderings  have  led 
him  to  their  abodes,  invokes  blessings  on  the 
Mormons.  While  we  are  writing,  our  eyes  fall 
on  an  extract  from  the  Dueret  News^  containing 
the  part  of  a  letter  from  Capt.  Stansbury,  who 
was  engaged  in  a  topographical  survey  of  the 
great  basin.  It  was  said  he  had  been  opposed  by 
the  Mormons  in  his  expedition,  which  he  posi- 
tively denies,  and  after  expressing  his  gratitude 
for  the  courtesy  with  which  he  had  been  treated 
by  the  President  and  citizens,  he  uses  the  follow- 
ing language : 

**  Every  facility  has  been  studiously  afforded 
us  for  the  prosecutiou  of  our  duties;  instruments 
of  science  frankly  and  gratuitously  loaned,  and 
the  able  and  faithful  assistance  obtained,  from 
their  commencement  here,  of  a  gentleman,  well 
known  as  a  fearless  advocate  of  your  doctrines* 
and  a  prominent  and  influential  member  of  your 
community.  I  have  deemed  it  not  improper  to 
say  thus  much,  to  counteract  an  erroneous  im- 
pression against  a  people,  already  burthened 
with  too  much  undeserved  reproach." 

The  same  intelligence  informs  us,  that  a  tax  of 
fifty  per  cent  had  been  imposed  on  the  sale  of 
spirituous  liquors.  Buildings  they  were  erecting 
with  unremitting  labor;  their  crops  were  abun- 
dant; their  harvest  of  wheat  commenced  the  1st 
of  July;  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  plenty,  they 
were  pleased  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  needy 
emigrants.    The  following  is  from  an  address 
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from  their  President,  in  the  true  spirit  of  philan- 
thropy and  Christian  charity — 

**  We  have  been  driven  here;  we  have  made 
two  crops,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  emigrants 
now  coming  here  destitute.  I  say  to  you,  Latter- 
day  Saints,  let  no  man  go  hungry  from  your 
doors;  divide  with  them  and  trust  in  God  for 
more;  and  those  who  have  a  manly  spirit  will 
give  us  their  blessings.  I  say,  treat  every  man 
kindly,  and  especially  if  there  is  any  prospect  of 
helping  them  on  their  journey.  Emigrants  don*t 
let  your  spirits  be  worn  down;  and  shame  be 
to  the  door  where  a  man  has  to  go  away  hungry." 

By  conforming  to  such  principles  they  have 
turned  the  current  of  public  opinion  in  their  favor. 
They  have  completely  lived  down  the  calumnies 
with  which  they  were  assailed.  Acting  the  part 
of  the  Good  Samaritan,  they  have  proved  that 
whatever  illusions  may  deceive  their  imagina- 
tions, their  faith,  or  what  is  better,  their  practice, 
BO  far  as  charity  is  concerned,  is  all  right. 

With  extended  cultivation,  and  the  added  com- 
forts of  life  from  successful  toil,  their  numbers 
are  increasing,  and  have  been  augmented  during 
the  present  year  by  a  large  immigration  from 
abroad,  chiefly  from  England  and  Wales.  In  a 
land  where  four  or  five  years  ago  the  foot  of  the 

adventurous  trapper  had  seldom  made  its  print,  |  *^®''™<>''f  *^«  contemptible  slaves  of  a  degrading 
there  is  now  a  thriving  community  with  all  the  * '"  ^       *      ' 

arts  and  elegancies  of  a  polished  society.    The 


as  antiquated  superstitious,  imitating  the  dcMen- 
dants  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  city  of  brotberij 
love,  in  casting  off  the  garb  of  a  peculiar  sect,  or 
like  the  Spartans  under  the  laws  of  Lycurgos, 
continue  for  ages  a  separate  people,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  predict. 

Little  is  said  by  Mr.  Kane  concerning  the  Mor- 
mon creed.  The  absurdity  of  the  charges  of 
communism  and  polygamy  are  refuted  by  an  ap- 
peal to  their  Book  of  Doctrine.  Of  the  vile  and 
obscene  libels  that  seem  borrowed  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  Anabaptists  at  Monster,  in  the  16th 
century,  he  expresses  his  abhorrence  and  explains 
the  motives  of  the  libellers.  He  closes  bis  ad- 
dress in  these  words : 

**  I  said  I  would  give  you  the  opinion  I  formed 
of  the  Mormons :  you  may  deduce  it  for  your- 
selves from  these  facts.  But  I  will  add  that  I 
have  not  yet  heard  the  single  charge  against  them 
as  a  Community,  against  their  habitual  purity  of 
life,  their  integrity  of  dealing,  their  toleration  of 
religious  differences  in  opinion,  their  regard  for 
the  laws,  or  their  devotion  to  the  eonstitutiooal 
government  under  which  we  live,  that  [  do  not 
from  my  own  observation,  or  the  testimony  of 
others,  know  to  be  unfounded." 

It  is  now  too  late  in  the  day  to  consider  the 


census,  of  which  the  returns  are  soon  to  be  laid 
before  the  public,  will  show  their  people  more 
numerous  than  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the 
States.  Their  trials  seem  now  at  an  end,  and 
they  are  pursuing  their  course  with  prosperous 
gales*  The  late  Act  of  Congress  has  enabled 
them  to  give  to  their  regulations  the  sanction  of 
law.  The  readiness  with  which  they  furnished 
R  brigade  for  the  Mexican  war,  attested  their  pa- 
triotism ;  and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  wisely  conferred  on  the  Mormon  chief,  Brig- 
ham  Young,  the  commission  of  Governor  of 
Uuh. 

What  is  to  be  their  destiny,  is  concealed  under 
the  clouds  of  the  future,  which  even  conjecture 
cannot  penetrate.  The  railroad  to  the  Pacific 
will  probably  ascend  the  valley  of  the  Nebraska, 
cross  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  the  South  pass, 
and  then  divide,  one  branch  going  to  the  waters 
of  the  Columbia,  and  the  other  reaching  the  Si- 
erra Nivada,  after  traversing  the  Great  Basin. 
This  vast  national  undertaking,  which  is  loudly 
called  for  by  the  popular  voice,  must  soon  be 
commenced,  and  the  Mormons  will  be  among 
the  chief  laborers  and  contractors.  Whether 
after  a  larger  intercourse  with  mankind  they  will 
abandon  their  notions,  and  suffer  them  to  become 


superstition.  They  are  to  take  their  seats  with 
our  legislators  in  the  national  councils.  Be  their 
hallucinations  what  they  may,  let  them  have  our 
indulgence,  and  be  full  credit  given  to  their  Ti^ 
tues.  In  this  practical,  utilitarian  age  of  oure, 
let  us  remember  that  phrenology,  mesmerism. 
Barnum  and  Jenny  Lind  are  flourishing  among 
us,  and  the  follies  of  the  wisest  claim  toleration. 
Judge  of  the  tree  by  its  fruit,  and  reflect  if  the 
most  odious  vice  can  produce  results  that,  in  the 
ordinary  routine  of  life,  spring  only  from  unwea- 
ried industry  aud  perpetual  self-denial. 

Every  one  who  wishes  to  possess  an  enlarged 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  his  country,  must  desire 
to  learn  the  truth  concerning  the  much -slandered 
Mormons,  and  every  lover  of  justice  will  be 
pleased  to  see  false  accusations  repelled.  To 
such  we  commend  Mr.  Kane*s  address.  We 
had  selected  more  passages  for  quotation,  but  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject  should  get  the 
pamphlet.  The  general  reader  will  be  carried 
along  by  the  incidents  of  the  narrative,  and  the 
animation  of  the  style ;  the  curious  will  be  grati- 
fied by  an  account  of  the  manners  of  a  singular 
people;  and  the  honest  man  will  rejoice  that  the 
public  mind  is  disabused,  and  his  calumniated 
fellow-citizens  relieved  from  the  load  of  obloquy 
by  which  they  have  been  oppressed. 
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THE  ENIGMA  SOLVED. 

One  of  our  correspondents  (than  whom  we  have  not  a 
fairer  Dor  mor«  highly  valaed  on  our  list)  sends  as  the 
rollowing  8olution  to  the  Enigma  published  in  the  January 
Dumber  of  the  Messenger.  If  not  the  true  one,  as  we  bo- 
liere  it  to  be,  it  is  at  least  ingenuous  and  furnishes  but 
itiother  proof  that  where  a  mystery  is  to  be  unravelled  or  a 
f^ret  to  be  discovered,  you  must  set  one  of  the  **  softer 
mi"  about  it.— [£(i.  Me$». 

The  whirling  zephyrs  that  whispMng  roam 
At  their  wajrwarid  fiincy  the  soft  down  bear ; 
Aod  the  Feather,  once  leaving  its  native  home, 
Wanders  far  and  firee  in  the  regions  of  air. 

O'er  ocean's  waste  as  the  swift  ships  glide— 
A<i  the  steam  horse  courseth  through  every  land — 
Ei4*h  beareth  still  onward  in  mighty  pride 
The  various  works  of  the  Pen^fumished  hand. 

• 

ynnere  crowds  are  gathering  in  Pleasure's  hall 
Softest  phtmeM  are  waving  in  Beauty*s  hair — 
And  w^n  home  returned  from  the  revel  all, 
Tis  on  doiPAjf  couches  repose  they  share. 

The  pen  wields  the  dower  of  life  and  death. 
And  fell  blows  oft  has  given  to  tyrant's  sway, 
H'ace  unhappy  King  Charles  drew  his  last  sad  breath, 
Aad  at  Runny  mede  John  signed  his  power  away. 

The  Quiilia  a  light  and  fragile  thing 
And  holds  nothing  but  air  in  its  hollow  cell. 
Take  it  once  ftt>m  its  rest  in  the  "gray  goose  wing'* 
And  without  a  sigh  it  will  anywhere  dwell. 

But  the  Pen  can  speak  out  with  magic  power 
The  most  earnest  feelings  of  many  a  mind. 
And  will  serve  to  pour  forth  in  loneliest  hour 
The  sad  thoughts  of  the  soul  to  each  one  of  its  kind. 

First  drawn  from  the  breast  of  a  simple  goose , 
Nought  of  wisdom  alas!  the  Qtii^can  claim; 
Nor  had  human  hand  e*er  the  power  to  loose 
Folly's  spell  once  laid  on  that  ill-fated  name. 

But  the  sages  of  every  age  and  clime 

Have  recorded  for  those  who  such  aid  may  need. 

All  the  wisdom  and  teaching  of  their  time, 

And  *tis  still  the  Pern  which  has  done  the  good  deed. 

The  Feather  that  waves  in  the  Eagle's  crest 

Oft  is  borne  far  aloft  in  the  azure  sky ; 

And  the  Lark,  though  her  plumage  on  earth  may  oft  rest, 

Beara  it  up  as  she  warbles,  to  regions  on  high. 

A  different  element  boasts  the  Pen 

And,  while  far  in  ether  the  Eagles  soar, 

From  the  Ink  draws  its  means  to  commune  with  men. 

Ad  element  mightier  though  less  pure. 

The  Fftdher  that  floats  on  the  zephyr's  wing, 
PaA^^th  twift  from  our  sight  nor  leavetli  a  trace, 
While  the  Pen  hath  a  power  to  bless  or  to  sting 
Whxh  shall  ne'er  befergot  by  the  human  race. 


DISCIPULUS, 


A  TALE  OF  ST.  VALEPH'INE'S  EVE; 


II. 


**  *  But  was  the  devil  a  proper  man,  gossip?* 
'  As  fine  a  man  of  his  inches  as  ever  I  saw.'  " 

Jonton. 

Before  proceeding  further  in  this  history  it  is 
necessary  to  describe  an  individual,  who  played 
a  pronoinent  part  in  the  Scenes  which  it  records. 

Isbmael  was  no  ordinary  man.  His  clear, 
blue  eye,  brown  curls,  and  Teutonic  face,  with 
its  innocent  expression,  misled  every  observer. 
Here  and  there,  some  one,  who  scanned  more 
closely  than  others  the  physiognomical  indicia  of 
character,  had  his  attention  perhaps  arrested  by 
the  broad  forehead,  the  somewhat  expanded 
mouth,  and  the  massive  chin.  But,  on  further 
inspection,  they  seemed  only  to  give  an  appear- 
ance of  solidity,  bordering  ou  stupidity,  to  bis 
countenance.  Men  passed  him  by  in  silence: 
women  beheld  him  with  iudifference.  No  one 
suspected  the  intellect  which  lurked  beneath  that 
unimpressive  exterior.  Clear-sighted,  prompt, 
vigorous ;  with  vast  resources,  and  an  indomita- 
ble will ;  calm  and  serene  in  the  most  trying  exi- 
gencies, and  possessing  at  all  times  full  command 
of  bis  intellectual  faculties ;  with  great  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  and  its  hidden  and  more 
subtle  springs  of  action,  though  in  a  measure 
warped  by  misanthropic  tendencies,  flexible  ia 
adapting  himself  to  unexpected  developments  of 
character;  he  was  in  fact  no  ordinary  man.  But 
besides  these,  his  natural  qualifications — his  edu- 
cation had  been  of  no  ordinary  character.  Bred 
a  soldier,  he  had  passed  years  in  the  camp,  and 
had  won  honor  on  the  field  of  battle.  His  early 
profession  he  had  abandoned,  from  some  nnex- 
plaiued  causes,  for  the  law,  and  was  at  the  time 
at  which  our  history  commences,  a  barrister  in 
good  standing  and  repute,  having  fought  his  way 
up  through  a  host  of  rivals,  without  a  friendly 
hand  to  assist  his  progress,  and  earned  his  repu- 
tation without  the  blast  of  an  admiring  trumpet. 
But  the  spirit  of  adventure,  born  in  his  soul  and 
fostered  by  the  incidents  of  a  military  life,  re- 
quired other  fields  of  action,  than  the  confined, 
though  stirring  conflicts  of  forensic  debate.  As 
to  religious  feelings,  Ishmael  had  none.  He  pri- 
ded himself  on  sporting  as  freely  and  fearlessly 
with  divine  things  as  ever  the  Impenitent  Thief 
had  done.  The  story  of  Christ's  sufferings  in 
the  Garden  only  moved  his  mirth,  and  the  agony 
of  the  cross  only  called  forth  some  scornful  jest. 
And  those  jests  were  full  of  fire  and  brilliancy. 
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It  might  be  that  theirs  was  the  lurid  light  of  bell, 
nevertheless,  they  were  very  fierce  and  flaming 
withal.  But  Fshmael  was  prudent.  He  chuse 
bis  hour  and  his  man,  ere  his  eye  flashed  with  a 
strange,  transcendent  brightness,  and  from  his 
tongue  came  some  sparkling,  scorching,  hissing 
sneer  of  atheism — a  sneer  that  never  failed  to 
burn  into  the  very  soul  of  his  auditor. 

No  man  reaches  so  savage  an  iudiflerence  to 
**  things  holier  than  the  things  of  earth,"  or  so 
ferociously  seeks  to  infuse  his  sentiments  into  the 
minds  of  others,  unless  he  cherishes  a  demon- 
like  hatred  against  his  kind — the  result  of  some 
deep  wrong,  which  has  festered  and  corroded  his 
heart  until  that  has  become  one  great  moral  gan- 
grene. The  sceptic,  whose  want  of  faith  is  a 
logical  conclusion  based  upon  metaphysical  in- 
quiry, keeps  his  infidelity  shut  up  within  his  own 
bosom,  or  if  he  promulgates  it,  does  so  in  a  spirit 
of  regret  rather  than  of  triumph.  But  the  pros- 
elyting atheist  is  invariably  urged  on  to  his  self* 
imposed  task  by  some  of  those  base  passions, 
which,  like  the  vultures  of  the  heathen  myth, 
eternally  gnawing  the  ever  growing  liver  of  the 
condemned,  unceasingly  prey  upon  their  unhappy 
possessor.  It  was  thus  with  Ishmael.  An  event 
in  his  past  life  had  planted  thorns  in  his  path 
which  never  ceased  to  bloom,  and  filled  his  bosom 
with  fiery,  insatiate,  desperate  revenge.  That 
event  had  occurred  after  this  wise. 

Shortly  after  Ishmael  was  called  to  the  bar, 
he  had  met  with  a  young  lady,  whose  lustrous 
black  eyes  did  all  the  work  usually  ascribed  to 
the  darts  of  Cupid.  His  love  was  requited.  She 
was  the  child  of  a  gentleman  holding  high  social 
station  and  of  large  posses^sions.  When  Ishmael 
approached  the  father,  modestly  and  frankly  nar- 
rating his  past  history  and  stating  his  present 
condition,  and  '*  asked  his  consent,*'  it  was  re- 
fused. 

•*  We  can  nut  think  of  parting  with  our  daugh- 
ter just  now.  Certainly  nut  until  you  have  ob- 
tained such  professional  income  and  position,  as 
will  enable  you  to  support  a  wife.'* 

Disappointed,  but  not  disheartened,  Ishmael 
applied  himself  to  his  avocations.  Day  after  day 
rolled  by,  but  clients  came  not.  Still  he  patiently 
worked  and  waited,  for  he  thought  of  the  soft, 
dark  eyes  which  had  bent  on  him  refulgent  glan- 
ces of  luve — of  sweet  lips  which  had  met  his  in 
sacred,  sweetest  pressure.  Patient  iududtry  and 
integrity  seldom  go  altogether  unrewarded,  and 
Ishmael  formed  no  exception  to  the  rule.  At 
length  he  again  stood  before  the  father. 

**  I  do  not  wish  to  part  with  my  daughter.  She 
is  a  great  comfort  to  her  parents  in  their  old  age, 
and  we  should  not  know  what  to  do  without  her. 
But  if  she  insists,  why  we  will  not  prevent  it." 

With  this  ungracious  coBscnt,  Ishmael  rushed 


to  her,  on  whose  words  hung  his  hopes  of  hap- 
piness here,  and  alas!  as  the  result  proved, 
hereafter  also.  She  was  pale,  silent  and  trem- 
bling. Amidst  blinding  tears,  and  broken  sobs, 
and  with  incoherent  expressions,  she  told  hlui 
that  his  faithful  love,  his  patient  labor,  his  candor 
and  his  truth  had  failed  to  triumph  over  the  wishes 
of  her  parents :  that  they  had  told  her  to  do  a^ 
she  thought  best,  to  consult  her  own  happiue.*^ 
and  the  like,  but  had  accompanied  these  expres- 
sions with  the  exhibition  of  so  much  grief  and 
sufiering,  so  many  assurances  of  their  afiectioo 
and  devotion  to  her,  such  pictures  of  their  anxi- 
ety and  attention  in  infancy  and  childhood,  that 
she  had  resolved,  though  her  heart  was  his,  and 
would  be  his  only  forever,  to  relinquish  bioi.  and 
yield  her  whole  life  as  a  sacrifice  to  filial  duty. 

He  entreated  her  to  pause — to  consider  the 
solemn  vows  which  had  plighted  them  together, 
not  in  the  eye  or  ear  of  man,  but  before  that  an- 
seen  Witness,  who  seeth  and  knoweth  all  things 
— to  recall  the  gentle,  tender  tokens  of  love  whirh 
had  passed  between  them — to  think  upon  his 
heart,  thus  robbed  of  its  long  cherished  hopes; 
of  his  hearthstone,  thus  made  desolate  through 
his  aflection  for  her;  told  her,  how  every  little 
thing  in  life  was  interwoven  with  thoughts  of 
her :  and  used  every  argument  which  reason  or 
feeling  could  suggest  to  alter  her  determination. 
But  in  vain;    and   he  fled  from  her  presence, 
with  his  brain  reeling  with  his  struggles,  and 
his  heart  tumultuously  throbbing  with  shattered 
hopes  and  sickening  regrets.     He  sought  the 
presence  of  his  venerable  mother:  soothed  by 
her  soft  tones  and  mild  words,  he  leaned  his  bead 
upon  that  bosom  which  had  given  to  him  the 
fountains  of  life,  and  wept.     The  man  who  had 
moved  unshaken  amid  the  dangers  of  the  battle 
field,  and  earnestly,  manfully  striven  in  that  more 
prolonged  and  arduous  conflict,  the  struggle  of 
professional  competition,  poured  forth  his  tears 
in  uncontrollable  grief  as  he  lay  encircled  by  the 
arms  which  had  sheltered  him  in  infancy.    Fear- 
ful is  the  spectacle  of  the  man  of  strong  nature 
and  high  purpose,  wrought  to  such  an  expres- 
sion of  woe.     Fearfullest  is  it  of  all  human  sights 
to  behold  such  agony.     Fearfullest  in  the  eyes  of 
a  mother  of  all  others !     Nor  did  the  gray-haired 
parent  of  Ishmael  behold  it  unmoved.     She  tried 
to  fill  his  bosom  once  more  with  hope — and  then 
she  told,  with  touching  simplicity,  the  story  of 
her  own  courtship  and  marriage ;  the  difficulties 
which  beset  her  path,  the  fierce  opposition  which 
she  encountered  alike  from  father,  brother,  and, 
worse  than  all,  stepmother,  and  how  her  love  had 
triumphed  over  all,  and  how  God  had  rewarded 
her  fidelity  with  a  life  of  highest  happiness. 

Alas !    The  words  which  were  meant  to  soothe 
and  heal,  served  but  to  poison  and  inflame,  for 
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tbeo  the  miMnbte  maa  knew  that  he  waa  not 
loved  ID  truth;  that  he  had  leaned  upon  a  broken 
reed,  which  had  pierced  him  to  the  soul ;  that 
he  had  bestowed  the  rich  treaanres  of  a  priceless 
affectioa  upon  one  who  knew  not  the  jewePs 
worth;  aad  then  the  sorrow  within  his  heart  was 
chaoged  to  bitterness — his  desolation  became 
despair. 

He  left  his  'quiet,  aeduded  mountain  home, 
in  a  calmer  nood,  so  far  as  external  appear- 
aaces  went,  but  it  was  the    assumed    calm- 
aeti  of  the  hopeless.     He  returned  to  the  city, 
retaned  his  practicet  and  sought  to  divert  his 
miad  aad  feelings  from  the  calamity  which  had 
befallen  him.    B  ut  the  shadow  of  the  Past  rested 
CD  hia  soul  I    Whereaoever  he  went,  in  hb  do  wn- 
sittjogaad  in  his  uprising,  in  the  calm,  silent 
iracches  of  the  nigbt  and  in  the  fervid,  turbulent 
iioimof  the  day, •there  ever  accompanied  him  the 
viuoa  of  his  unrequited  love  hovering  gloomily 
ofer  him  like  the  unappeasable  Eumenides  of 
old.   Then  he  sought  in  the  haunts  of  dissipa- 
tioB  and  the  aonabing  influences  of  wine  to  lull 
biouelf  into  lethargy  if  not  forgetfulneas.    He 
«Bl7  added  to  his  tortures.    The  dark  visions 
vbieh  thus  ^eset  him  on  every  side  grew  darker 
aad  more  herribla,  until  at  last,  they  gathered  in 
i^icbat  legions  around  him,  led  on  by  one,  who 
Remed  to  be  the  6ercest  of  ^*  the  accursed  sis- 
ten,"*  fH  wore  a  sweet  sad  smile  that  had  oft 
iilMained  his  m«st  desponding  hours,  while  the 
snakes,  which  clustered  on  her  broad  brow  and 
baagdepeadaut  over  her  fair  neck,  were  but  half 
•erpenti,  the  f:eat  being  the  rich,  brown  curls 
which  he  had  so  often  twined  around  his  fingers. 
She  never  left  him.     From  his  other  tormentors, 
with  their  fiendish  mockeries,  their  triumphant 
jeen,  their  howls,  their  taunts,  their  embraces, 
beeoald  sometimes  free  himself.    Their  embra- 
ces be  ceilld  shake  off,  and  oftentimes  «ould  si- 
lence their  howls  by  his  screams.    But  she,  wheo 
•be  approached,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  him,  it 
was  with  the  gentlest  touch,  and  the  fingers  were 
taper  aad  white,  though  the  nails  were  of  iron 
sod  like  the  claws  of  a  beast.     She  spoke  not. 
Sbeaade  no  uncouth  faces,  no  diabolical  grim- 
xee.   But  a  soft,  wailing  sound,  like  the  moan 
of  a  dying  child,  was  ever  heard:  and  then — he 
&aak  cowering  back,  the  perspiration  bnrst  from 
e^^  pore,  and  he  sat  staring  into  those  deep, 
MROwfol  eyes  which  had  once  to  trim  been  filled 
with  the  4ight  of  love,  staring  until  once  more  the 
mocking,  gibbering,  shrieking    fiends    fretted, 
taunted  him  into  wild,  demoniac  strife. 

A  long,  long  time  rolled  by,  and  Ishmael  awoke 
from  hia  turbid,  woful  dream  to  know  that  he 
bad  worn  the  fetters  and  manacles  of  the  mad- 
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house.  Thenceforth  he  was  an  intellectual  tiger, 
a  fiend  who  nourished  the  deepest,  deadliest  ha- 
tred towards  men*s  souls.  He  asked  not  for 
blood,  but  he  labored  earnestly  and  incessantly 
to  spread  far  and  wide  moral  pollution.  For 
this  he  abjured  the  intoxicating  bowl,  for  this  ho 
assumed  the  insidious  smile,  and  wore  the  unim- 
pressive expression  of  countenance  which  we 
have  mentioned.  He  was  well  read  in  Scrip- 
ture and  Theology — still  better  read  in  the  most 
eminent  of  the  opponents  of  Holy  Writ.  Inge- 
nious, plausible,  ready  and  sophistical;  now  a 
satirist,  then  a  sage  ;  at  times  a  pupil,  at  others 
a  philosopher ;  appealing  now  to  the  great  au- 
thorities in  polemics,  then  to  some  trait  in  the 
character  of  his  auditor,  he  rarely  failed  to  con- 
vert faith  into  doubt,  and  doubt  into  unbelief. 

Ishmaers  love  of  adventure,  before  spoken  of 
as  forming  a  prominent  trait  in  his^character,  waa 
in  part  gratified  by  attendance  on  a  certain  Vind 
of  Balls,  peculiar  to  that  portion  of  our  layering 
classes  which  comes  from  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope. But  of  these  scenes,  this  history  will  here- 
after speak,  and  they  are  therefore  passed  by  for 
the  present.  But  be  varied  from  highest  to  low- 
est, and  whilst  he  shared  the  hearty  pleasures  of 
the  poor,  he  failed  not  to  participate  in  the  frigid 
gaieties  of  the  rich.  At  the  banquets  of  the 
great,  however,  .he  was  not  a  frequent  guest, 
though  often  invited.  In  his  eyes  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Fashion,  were  but  the  slaves  of  an 
unseen  tyrant,  whose  caprices  were  without 
number,  and  whose  exactions  weve  without 
bounds ;  whose  God  and  themselves  were  alike 
fit  subjects  of  his  satire  and  scorn. 

One  would  suppose  that  the  cup  of  his  calam- 
ities and  woes  had  been  filled  to  the  brim,  when 
he  was  thus  consigned  to  the  horrors  of  the  mad- 
house, .(aad  remember  reader,  that  thia  occurred 
in  the  days  when  Philanthrophy  had  not  found 
her  way  into  the  dungeons  of  that  worst  of  pri- 
sons)— and  it  was  even  so.  But  there  are  some 
men  who  seemed  ^destined  to  pass  through  more 
than  mortal  sufiering,  to  be  baptized  with  a  bap- 
tism of  tnore  than  human  anguish.  Ishmael 
was  one  of  these.  He  remembered  it  not,  but 
the  blow  which  shattered  his  intellect,  was  the 
intelligence,  that  she,  whose  sunny  curls,  soft 
eyes,  and  winning  voice,  were  dearer  to  him  than 
the  life  blood  which  coursed  in  his  veins,  had  ac- 
cepted another,  had  been  wooed  and  won,  was 
a  promised  bride.  Then  it  was  that  his  reason 
forsook  him ;  and  when,  liberated  from  his  bond- 
age, be  returned  once  more  to  mingle  amongst 
men,  no  one  dared  to  speak  to  him  of  her  afflict- 
ing desertion,  and  thus  he  remained  ignorant  of 
the  proximate  cause  of  his  grievous  malady, 
and  ever  believed  that  she  bad  been  true  to  her 
Ivows;  though  not  true  to  him.    For  as  one  of 
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her  iDtoDded  bridesmaids  sabsequently  told  Dis- 
cipuIuB.  Isbmael  bad,  on  bearing  of  ber  engage- 
ment, written  ber  a  letter,  upbraiding  ber  for 
her  faithlessness,  and  pouring  forth  some  of  the 
scornfn!  frenzy  which  was  already  filling  bis 
bosom ;  and  although,  within  less  than  a  week 
of  her  wedding  night,  she  again  broke  ber  pTigbt- 
ed  troth,  but  this  time  without  assigning  a  reason. 

Such  is  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  history  and 
character  of  Isbmael. 


WE  YET  MAY  BE.* 

We  yet  may  be !  a  soothinfr  thouf^ht 

As  life  declines,  coues  now  to  guide  an! 
We  yet  may  be !  a  rich  gleam  caught 

From  lore  and  joy,  that  now  betide  ub  ! 
The  dearth,  and  lonelinesfl,  and  gloom, 

That  like  a  shadow  stalked  before  us. 
Making  for  each  sweet  hope  a  tomb,— 

No  shade  of  these  now  hovers  o'er  us! 

We  yet  may  be!    Earth  has  no  sun, 

This  trust  with  one  poft  ray  to  brighten ! 
This  holy  faith,-*thi8  peaee,  tear-won. 

The  whole  wide  world  may  never  brighten ! 
But  oh,  there  is  a  star  beyond, 

Which  home-sick  eyes  are  now  caressing : 
The  heart  may  never  more  denpond, — 

The  soul  sees  there  the  Miss  of  blessing! 


MU9ale,  N,  Y. 


C. 


*  A  companion-piece  to  We  Might  Hone  Been,  in  the 
Messenger  for  Februaxy,  1842. 


SOUTHERN  RIGHTS  ASSOCIATIONS.. 

It  has,  for  many  years,  been  a  source  of  regret 
to  the  patriot,  that  the  Southern  States,  abound- 
ing in  every  material  necessary  for  the  comfort 
and  subsistence  of  a  people,  should  have  become, 
through  mere  neglect  to  improve  their  advantages, 
■Imost  wholly  dependent  upon  their  Northern 
brethren  for  every,  even  the  most  simple  article 
of  domestic  use.  The  shovels,  tongs  and  pokers 
which  we  use  about  our  fires — pro  oris  etfocis — 
the  buckets  and  other  vtssels  in  which  water  is 

*  1.  7%e  ProeeedimfM  and  AddretM  of  the  Cehtral 
SooTHB&H  RiOKTS  AssociATioiT  of  Virginia,  to  the  Cit- 
iaeos  of  Virginia.  Adopted  January,  10,  1851.  Rich- 
mond, Va.    Printed  by  Ritchies  dt  Dunnavant.    1851. 

3.  The  Addrtm  of  the  Sootherit  Rights*  Associa- 
TIOK,  of  the  UMvertiijf  of  Virginia  to  the  Young  Men  of 
the  South.  Chariottesville,  Va.  James  Alexander 
Printer.    1851. 


brought,  the  plates,  knives,  forks,  caps  and  sao- 
cers  which  we  place  upon  our  tables,  our  ma- 
hogany of  all  shapes,  every  thing  in  fine,  with 
which  our  bouses  are  famished,  all  come  from 
the  same  prolific  manufactory.  Men  curse  the 
Yankees  as  a  pack  of  rogues  and  swindlers, 
when  they  are  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  fabrics 
made  in  Yankee  land.  The  hats  upon  their 
heads,  (as  Genin,  in  many  cases,  might  testify,) 
the  coats  upon  their  backs,  the  shoes  upon  their 
feet,  the  most  minute  articles  of  their  wardrobes, 
are  manufactured  at  Northern  workshops  and 
made  up  by  Northern  snips.  Our  stores  are  filled 
with  Northern  goods,  our  shipping  is  owned  al- 
most entirely  by  Northern  merchants,  and  so 
great  is  the  disposition  to  encourage  everything 
Northern,  that  when  qualifications  are  equal,  a 
Northern  teacher,  male  or  female,  a  Nortbera 
engineer  or  a  Northern  clerk  always  stands  the 
best  chance  of  obtaining  a  vacant  office,  over  a 
Southern  competitor.  This  distinction  extends, 
in  a  humiliating  degree,  to  newspapers  and  lite- 
rary journals.  There  is  scarcely  a  post  office  in 
the  South  where  the  milliner-gtrl  music  and 
fashion-plate  folly  of  the  Philadelphia  magaxioei 
have  not  found  their  way.  Reviews  and  period- 
icals, in  whose  columns  has  never  appeared  one 
line  written  by  a  Southern  man.  and  of  senti- 
ments altogether  at  variance  with  the  feelings  of 
our  people,  have  large  circulation  in  every  South- 
ern State,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  Southern 
works  of  a  similar  class*  in  no  way  inferior  to 
the  best  of  them.  A  single  fact  will  illustrate  this. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  paper  on  which  the 
Messenger  is  printed  we  obtain  from  the  Frank- 
lin Mill  of  tbe  City  of  Richmond,  and  have  so 
obtained  it  for  yean,  purely  from  a  disposition  to 
encourage  our  own  manufactores.  Though  we 
know  that  some  of  the  Directors  subscribe  to  a 
Northern  periodical,  yet  but  a  single  one  of  them 
encourages  the  Messenger,  published  here  in 
their  midst,  and  taking  many  hundreds  of  dollars 
worth  of  their  paper  in  the  year ! 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  not  one  of  tbe  ar- 
ticles, which  we  have  enumerated  above,  is  be- 
yond the  reach  of  Southern  skill.  We  have 
cabinet-makers,  artisans  in  wood  and  iron,  ma- 
kers of  every  article  of  clothing,  as  skilful  as  any 
in  the  world,  and  as  anxious  for  employment. 
Large  manufacturing  establishments  of  all  kinds 
could  be  made  to  prosper  here  as  well  as  any- 
where else.  All  that  is  necessary  is  the  disposi- 
tion to  encourage  our  own  people,  and  that  is 
most  sadly  wanting.  The  state  of  Virginia, 
alone,  |)ay8  annually  $20,000,000  for  articles 
which  she  can  manufacture  herself,  and  this  ail 
goes  in  ready  money,  for  she  has  nothing  hut  her 
tobacco,  and  the  comparatively  small  quantity  of 
bread-staffs  to  bring  back  any  portion  of  what 
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pMses  from  ber.  It  requires  no  great  skill  in 
arichmotie  to  see  that  the  commuoity  which  pur- 
saes  such  a  coarse,  cannot  long  remain  free  from 
poverty  and  debt,  and  accordingly  Virginia  is 
bodi  poor  and  indebted.  Her  Northern  neigh- 
bore  take  from  her  nothing  which  they  are  not 
obliged  to  takot  and  they  send  her  nothing  which 
ihe  is  obliged  to  take.  By  pursuing  a  different 
coarse  the  whole  of  the  1^,000,000  might  be 
applied  at  home,  dispensing  happiness  around  us, 
causing  oar  cities  to  grow  and  our  country  to 
bloasom  like  the  rose.  The  sum  which  we  re- 
ceive for  our  tobacco  might  then  be  an  addition 
of  BO  mach  clear  to  our  wealth,  instead  of  beiog 
employed  to  pay  the  balance  due  for  Im porta- 
tioQs  of  articles  which  we  can  make  ourselves. 

The  attention  of  Virginia,  and  of  the  South, 
was  more  particularly  turned  to  this  subject,  da- 
ring the  violent  discussion  which  terminated  in 
the  passage  of  the  compromise  measures.  Alarm- 
ed at  the  threatening  aspect  of  affairs,  southern 
mea  began  to  reflect  seriously  upon  the  colonial 
TSMsIage  in  which  the  South  is  held  by  the 
North,  and  they  naturally  endeavored  to  discover 
lome  expedient  by  which  the  dependence  might 
b«  reduced.  About  this  time,  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  was  openly  set  at  defiance  in  Boston,  and 
the  Legislature  of  Vermont  solemnly  nullified 
that  Law.  The  South,  as  was  very  natural,  im- 
mediately took  fire.  They  were  the  best  cus- 
tofflen  of  the  North — they  took  more  of  her 
gooda  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined. 
The  very  article  on  which  the  North  had  grown 
rich  bejood  all  former  precedent,  was  the  pro- 
duct of  slave-labor.  And  yet,  apparently,  the 
entire  North  was  in  a  combination  against  her 
best  customer.  It  was  surely  natural  that  the 
South  should  retaliate,  and  Virginia  did  so  (in 
part)  by  the  formation  of  Southern  Rights*  So- 
cieties. 

The  Central  association  in  Richmond  is  now 
&irlj  organized,  and  is  placed  upon  the  impreg- 
nable basis  of  self-defence.  The  principal  fea- 
tures of  their  Constitution  are  commercial  inde- 
pendeuce  of  such  of  the  States  as  resist  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  petition- 
ing the  Legislature  to  lay  a  tax,  for  the  promotion 
of  home  industry,  upon  the  vendors  of  the  pro- 
^inctioos  of  such  States.  For  our  own  part,  we 
cannot  see  that  the  Legislature  has  not  as  com- 
plete a  right  to  lay  such  a  tax  for  the  benefit  of 
iu  own  manufactures,  as  it  has  to  lay  a  tax  on 
I  ankee  pedlers,  for  the  protection  of  the  regular 
trade. 

Yet  this  Association  has  been  charged  with 
Disooion  principles!  We  would  remark  that 
Bvowed  disnnionisU  trouble  themselves  very  little 
with  matters  relating  to  home  protection  and 
fton-iniercourse,  bat  take  a  far    more    direct 


method  to  arrive  at  their  object.  So  far  from 
being  disunion  measures,  those  proposed  by  the 
Association  are  eminently  conservative.  No 
man  doubts  that  if  the  slavery  agitation  continues 
the  Union  must  go  by  the  board.  No  man  doubts 
that  if  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  be  often  set  at 
defiance,  retaliation  which  puts  an  end  to  tha 
Union  at  once,  must  ensue.  All  other  argumentst 
in  the  meantime  have  failed.  Is  it  not  better, 
then,  to  appeal  to  Northern  pockets  and  thus 
teach  the  true  value  of  the  Constitution,  than 
allow  things  to  run  their  course,  and  feerminatt 
in  Disunion? 

We  cannot  see  how  any  man  can  object  to  tha 
Constitution  of  the  Southern  Rights'  Association, 
or  confound  it,  in  the  remotest  degree,  with  tha 
Disunion  movements  which  have  been  made  both 
at  the  North  and  at  the  South. 


AMBITION  AND  LOVE. 

BT  Mas.  X.  H.  XTAirS. 

When  I  behold  some  stnuig-wiiiged  Child  of  Song 
Swift  through  the  upper  glories  borne  along  $ 
Or,  calmly  pausing  on  his  waj,  to  gase 
With  undimmed  eye  upon  the  dassUng  blase 
Poured  from  the  lavish  splendours  of  the  sun— 
M  J  poor  sad  soul,  thus  left  ao  far  and  lone. 
With  tearful  gase  looks  down  upon  the  sands 
Where  its  fiiint  foot-prints  lie,-HUid  dreamily 
Traces  unfinished  sentences,  with  hands 
That  tremble  as  thej  write— half  wearily. 
Yet  half  in  earnest  too,— thinking  that  soon 
The  laughing  waves,  crowned  with  the  gold  of  Noon, 
Will  dance  awaj  beneath  their  shining  feet. 
Each  record  of  fond  hopes,  or  fenciea  incomplete. 

Yet  do  Iknow  such  thoughts  are  worse  than  vaini 

And  I  uplift  a  happier  glance  again. 

And  crushing  down  all  selfish,  sad  repining. 

Watch  with  admiring  wonder  the  proud  flight 

Of  him,  who  now  in  the  blue  distance  shining 

Gleams  like  a  star  amid  excess  of  light. 

And  with  my  sinful  soul  I  thus  commune  :— 

**  Poor  frail  Dependent  on  the  Will  Divine  I 

Art  thou  to  grasping  T    Must  each  separate  boon 

Of  others*  lot,  unUed  be  in  thine  T 

Thou  to  whom  Love  with  never-wavering  choice 

Doth  hourly  talk,  with  sweet,  melodious  voice. 

In  proud  Ambition's  paths  let  others  roam-* 

Seek  thou  the  tenderer  joys— the  flowery  shade  of  Home." 

Painetiiie,  Va,,  1851. 
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LETTERS  FROM  NEW  YORK. 

New-York,  Feb.  14, 1851. 

I  believe  no  people  on  earth  have  a  more  des- 
perate passion  for  pageants  and  celebrations 
tban  we  New-Yorkers.  Not  that  the  social  ele- 
ment, properly  so  called,  holds  a  very  high  place 
in  the  hearts  of  our  mercurial  burghers,  for  leav- 
ing out  party  politics,  fancy  stocks,  tbe  opera, 
and  the  latest  scandal,  I  have  never  noticed  that 
any  subject  seemed  to  be  of  sufficient  importance 
to  call  forth  any  great  degree  of  conversational 
enthusiasm.  We  love  to  see  each  other  when 
dressed  for  a  fashionable  party,  we  love  to  meet 
on  occasions  of  wild  excitement  whether  at  a 
horse-race,  the  debut  of  a  new  prima-donna,  the 
church  of  a  reverend  and  popular  Velvet  Mor- 
phine, or  the  soiree  of  a  fresh  aspirant  for  tbe 
honors  of  Upper  Tendom,  where  tbe  guests  have 
as  much  elbow  room  as  tbe  herrings  in  a  box; 
but  the  free  and  earnest  communication  of  ideas, 
the  elegant  badinage,  and  the  exercise  of  the  fly- 
ing artillery  of  the  tongue,  which  we  are  assured 
by  all  our  travelled  friends  form  such  a  charm  in 
the  best  European  society,  are  not  in  high  odor, 
as  a  general  thing,  in  the  reunions,  where  our 
men  and  women  of  gregarious  tastes  do  most 
congregate.  I  believe  we  are  afraid  of  being  pe- 
dants and  old  fogies,  though  I  confess  there  is 
the  slightest  possible  reason  for  the  apprehension. 
I  have  no  sort  of  dread  that  we  shall  ever  become 
tedious  through  too  much  wisdom,  or  lose  our 
originality  from  excess  of  culture. 

But  the  promise  of  a  new  spectacle  or  public 
gathering  always  gives  as  a  genuine  inspiration. 
The  memory  of  our  great  men  is  revered  with  a 
»ew  flush  of  veneration  about  the  time  that  the 
anniversary  of  tbeir  birth  comes  round.  If  we 
have  a  fresh  importation  of  some  patriotic  mar- 
tyr from  Hungary  or  South  America,  nothing 
can  show  the  profound  sympathy  with  which  our 
hearts  are  bursting  but  a  public  reception  with 
speeches  and  gas-ligbts.  If  a  new  invention  is  put- 
ting money  in  tbe  purse  of  some  enterprisiug  busi- 
ness boose,  their  notoriety  is  increased  and  their 
gratitude  manifested  by  a  festival  to  tbe  author,  at 
which  venison  and  champagne  attracts  our  men 
of  genius  afar  ofi*,  and  wit  and  eloquence  com- 
bine to  weave  tbe  greenest  laurels  for  the  brow  of 
the  lucky  inventor.  Or  if  it  is  desired  to  sbow 
off  the  paces  of  an  eminent  statesman,  or  hold 
tbe  candle  to  a  shrewd  diplomatist,  or  back  up  a 
quaking  politician  whose  caoutchouc  arrange- 
ment in  place  of  spine  needs  stiffening,  nothing  is 
so  available  as  a  grand  dinner  in  the  most  artistic 
style  of  our  incomparable  Stetson,  (your  genial 


host  of  the  Astor  House),  with  toasts  and  speeches 
to  match.  They  rush  to  the  banquet  as  ths 
horse  to  the  battle. 

But,  not  to  grow  metaphysical,  I  merely  in- 
tended to  give  you  a  sketch  of  some  of  tbe  pub- 
lic festivities,  with  which  our  ^*village*' has  been 
enlivened,  since  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of  whit- 
pering  a  little  of  our  Gotham  gossip  into  your 
hospitable  ear. 

The  Printers'  Festival  in  celebration  of  Frank- 
lin's Birth  Day  blooms  somewhat  the  freshest  in 
my  memory,  and  fearing  to  bore  socb  excellent 
friends  as  your  jlong-sufferrng  readers  with  what 
they  may  have  already  seen  in  print,  I  will  only 
give  you  an  incident  or  two  of  that,  and  leare 
tbe  rest  to  **  imagination's  airy  wing.*' 

The  peculiar  feature  of  tbia  occasion  was  tbe 
number  of  distinguished  literary  men,  who  were 
present  as  invited  guests,  and  several  of  wbom 
took  part  in  tbe  after-dinner  performances  of  the 
evening.  I  have  seldom  seen  a  public  gathering 
which  combined  such  a  number  of  **men  of 
mark,"  who  owed  tbeir  distinction  to  their  ge- 
nius and  not  to  tbeir  length  of  pnrse  or  official 
station.  Conspicuous  on  tbe  stage,  during  tbe 
literary  exercises,  was  Washington  Irving,  who, 
residing  in  the  country,  and  still  maintaining  the 
retired  habits  of  a  studious  man,  is  not  often  seen 
in  our  streets,  nor  found  to  grace  our  public  fes- 
tivals. I  was  rejoiced  to  see  that  he  bore  no 
traces  of  the  ill  health,  from  which  he  has  been 
suffering  through  the  summer,  but  had  recovered 
the  robust  and  prosperous  appearance,  which  n 
in  such  admirable  keeping  with  his  healthy  in- 
tellect. His  face  was  benignant  and  sunny  a 
ever,  showing  not  the  slightest  dtminntion  of  tbe 
fine  humor  and  quaint  fancies  which  lork  in  bia 
expressive  features,  no  less  than  on  tbe  living 
pages,  in  which  his  genius  so  gracefully  plays  at 
hide-and-seek  with  the  admiring  reader.  I  was 
not  sorry  that  he  made  no  attempt  at  a  speech 
during  the  banquet.  There  were  ready  wits 
enough  for  that,  without  tempting  him  to  an  ef- 
fort, which  is  wide  of  his  sphere. 

Near  Washington  Irving,  on  the  front  seats 
of  the  stage,  were  Bryant,  Halleck,  and  Dr. 
Francis,  the  facetious  and  entbusiaatic  Nestor 
of  the  medical  profession  in  this  city.  No 
man  has  a  more  sincere  taste  for  all  good  things 
in  literature  than  the  venerable  Doctor,  and  bad 
he  not  cultivated  such  a  passion  for  tbe  adminis- 
tering of  calomel,  and  the  use  of  the  lancet, 
among  an  untold  host  of  patients  who  have  de- 
parted this  life  under  his  refreshing  auspices,  be 
would  no  doubt  have  gained  no  mean  reputation 
among  the  authors  of  this  country  himself.  As 
it  is  be  contents  his  mind  with  the  liveliest  sym- 
pathy with  everything  new  and  beautiful  in  lit- 
erature, and  a  most  naive  and  childlike  reverence 
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for  tboM  who  have  attained  the  hooora  of  intel- 
leeraal  emioeoce. 

I  cin  never  take  delight  in  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Brjaot  b  public,  and  being  one  of  the  sin- 
cere«t  admirera  of  bis  poetry,  I  may  as  well 
tell  yon  this  first  as  last.    No  one  would  suspect 
the  real  kindaess  of  his  nature  under  the  vinegar 
upect  which  is  his  favorite  expression  in  society. 
He  does Qot  appear  abstracted  and  lost  in  thought, 
u  might  be  expected  from  one  who  had  watched 
the  flight  of  the  Waterfowl,  and  communed  with 
the  viaioos  of  Thanetopsis,  on  the  contrary,  he 
seems  to  have  all  his  wits  about  him ;  looking  like 
the  sharp  and  eager  politician,   determined  to 
lose  DO  sdvaotage,  and  capable  of  being  suffi- 
cieody  vindictive  to  make  a  personal  collision 
with  him  by  no  means  a  desirable  amusement. 
At  die  same  time,  you  would  suppose  that  he 
posiessed  an  excessive  hauteur,  and  was  so  well 
satisfied  with  himself  as  to  make  the  presence  of 
all  others,  whether  men  or  angels,  an  absolute 
soperfluity.    This  shyness  and  reserve  are  often 
very  annoying  to  thoee  who  have  admired  him 
It  a  distance,  and  who  wish  to  form  a  more  in- 
timate acquaintaoce  with  the  hero  of  their  imagi- 
ntioD.    Still  tboae  who  know  him  well  are  sure 
tbat  a  kinder  or  better  man  does  not  live,    and 
aaeribe  the  infelicitiea  of  his  manner  entirely  to 
SKDsitive  temperaoient  and  to  early  habits  of 
solitude,  of  which  hia  subsequent  varied  inter- 
course with  the  great  world  has  not  been  able  to 
Mitralise  the  influence.    I  can  vouch  to  you  for 
tbe  eorrectnesa  of  this  opinion,  or  I  should  not 
lu?e  spoken  so  freely  of  the  repulsive  points  of 
a  maa  of  genioa  whom  I  inwardly  so  much 
iMoor. 

The  same  reproach  certainly  could  not  be 
brought  againat  Halleck,  who  sitting  side  by 
tide,  with  bis  brother  poet,  presented  a  striking 
eootrast  in  bis  genial,  rubicund  visage,  and  his 
geoeral  air  of  radiant  good  fellowship.  Near 
this  group  were  President  King  of  Columbia 
College,  who  beare  in  his  look  the  great  commis- 
sioD  of  supporting  the  dignity  of  letters, — Rufus 
W.  Griswold,  evidently  in  search  of  an  Ameri- 
eao  writer,  with  whose  life  to  refresh  his  own 
laurels, — Freeman  Hunt,  the  popular  editor  of 
the  Merchants  Magazine,  who  never  lost  the 
ebaeee  of  collecting  a  fact  in  statistics  or  helping 
a  friend  in  distress,  one  half  of  his  face  drawn  up 
with  the  aeoteness  of  a  business- man,  and  the 
other  melting  with  the  benevolence  of  a  philan- 
thropist,—G.  P.  Putnam,  the  modest  bibliopole, 
prood  of  the  beauty  of  bis  editions,  and  the  emi- 
aest  names  on  their  title-pages, — B.  G.  Lossing, 
the  exqaisite  engraver,  and  author  of  the  *' Picto- 
rial Field  Book,**--and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chapin, 
every  line  of  his  intelligent  face  beaming  with 
charity  and  benign  enthusiasm. 


The  charmed  circle  was  completed  by  the 
presence  of  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  Jamea,  who  came  in 
at  a  late  hour,  and  was  received  with  the  aidenc 
welcome  which  we  Yorkers  are  more  in  the 
habit  of  paying  to  celebrated  Englishmen  than 
of  enjoying  from  them  in  return.  James,  how- 
ever, made  an  excelleut  speech  at  the  dinner- 
table,  speaking  with  earnestness,  fervor  and  sin- 
cerity, paying  a  warm  tribute  to  some  of  the 
leading  names  in  American  literature,  and  parting 
company  entirely  from  the  **two  horsemen'* 
whom  he  has  so  often  trotted  out  iu  his  novels  to 
the  mute  and  gaping  bewilderment  of  bis  readers. 

The  banquet  passed  off  at  length,  as  all  ban- 
quets do,  neither  the  wine  nor  the  eloquence  im- 
proving at  the  close, — though  in  this  case  I  ought 
not  to  speak  of  wine,  as  there  was  no  beverage 
more  potent  than  sparkling  Croton, — and  wound 
up  in  a  general  dance,  by  which  the  houra  were 
made  merry  until  the  dawn  of  the  next  day. 
And  by  this  time,  I  fear  you  will  wish  tbat  the 
good  Benjamin  Franklin  had  never  been  born  at 
all,  if  you  must  not  only  celebrate  his  birth  daya, 
but  be  served  with  a  cold  collation  of  the  festive 
**  baked  meats.*' 

Among  the  numerous  public  lectures  the  past 
month,  I  have  heard  none  of  equal  interest  with 
those  of  the  Artists*. Course,  of  which  three  only 
have  been  delivered.  This  Course  was  estab- 
lished at  the  instance  of  several  of  our  eminent 
artists,  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  public  inte- 
rest in  the  subject  of  Art,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  eliciting  a  profound  discussion  of  its  principles. 
Thus  far,  it  has  been  eminently  successful,  both 
as  regards  the  merit  of  the  lectures  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  audiences.  The  attendancOv  asyoH 
may  suppose,  has  not  been  thronged,  but  com- 
prising the  6lite  of  the  town,  in  point  of  culture 
and  intelligence,  has  been  such  aa  to  stimulate 
the  ambition  of  the  lecturer,  and  to  reward  him 
with  an  enlightened  appreciation.  The  intro- 
ductory lecture  was  by  Henry  James,  Esq.,  a 
gentleman  of  large  fortune,  elegant  tastes,  gene- 
rous cultivation  and  a  singularly  bold  and  origi- 
nal intellect.  Uniting  the  charms  of  a  racy  pun- 
gency of  expression,  with  an  impressive  and  me- 
lodious elocution,  few  men  are  more  capable  of 
elevating  an  audience  to  the  mountain  heights  of 
abstract  thought,  or  leading  them  to  soar  with 
him  through  the  boundless  empyrean  of  aerial 
speculation. 

Without  pretending  to  give  you  a  full  account 
of  his  lecture,  I  will  condense  a  few  of  his  lead- 
ing thoughts  into  as  small  a  space  as  possible, 
leaving  you  and  your  readers  to  form  your  own 
opinion  of  their  soundness. 

The  subject,  as  stated  by  Mr.  James,  was  the 
Nature  of  Art.    Not  the  principles  of  any  spe- 
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cific  Art,  but  the  priaciple  of  universality  in  all 
Art, — that  which  makes  the  poet,  the  uiusiciaQ, 
the  sculptor  an  Artist,  and  thus  commends  him  to 
the  homage  of  mankind.  The  sphere  of  Art  is 
the  sphere  of  man^s  spontaneous  activity, — as  dis- 
tinguished firom  his  natural  activity,  imposed  by 
bis  physical  necessities,  and  his  moral  activity 
imposed  by  his  obligations  to  his  fellow  men. 

A  true  work  of  Art  accordingly,  in  every  case, 
involves  its  own  end  or  is  complete  in  itself. 
Whatever  work  of  man  does  not  come  under 
this  distinction  falls  without  the  sphere  of  Art. 
It  may  be  a  work  of  surpassing  cleverness ;  it 
may  greatly  excel  the  work  of  every  other  man 
in  the  same  line ;  but  it  is  not  a  work  of  Art.  It 
is  at  best  only  a  fair  copy  of  Nature  and  always 
remains  inferior  to  the  original.  Xeuxis  may 
paint  natural  effects  better  than  Turner.  He  may 
give  you  such  miraculous  distances  and  so  em- 
bathe  his  foliage  with  the  tender  freshness  of  the 
dawn  that  you  could  swear  he  knew  the  very 
heart  of  nature  and  could  utter  all  her  secrets  at 
will.  But  this  does  not  make  him  an  Artist.  It 
is  an  irreverance  shown  to  Art,  a  wrong  done  to 
its  infinite  significance,  to  call  a  man  Artist 
merely  because  he  is  a  first-rate  painter,  or  sculp- 
tor, or  poet.  This  designation  betokens  a  wholly 
inadequate  view  of  the  subject  Art  has  no  more 
necessary  connexion  with  one  form  of  activity 
than  another.  It  has  no  respect  of  persons.  It 
commits  iteelf  to  no  specialities.  It  is  a  univer- 
sal life,  manifesting  itself  in  every  form  of  human 
action,  but  never  compromised  by  any. 

Hence  whatever  be  the  ex«)cutive  talent  or 
cmltmanabip  of  the  Artist  if  he  propose  any 
thing  at  all  in  his  performances  beyond  the  bare 
ravelntion  of  beauty, — beauty  which  knows  no 
statute  books,  and  is  unconforred  in  any  formulas, 
and  k  the  appanage  of  no  persons, — but  in  truth, 
pervades  the  Universe  like  a  vital  Deity,  deluging 
the  soul  with  unexpected  enchantments,  he  fal- 
sifies hia  mission,  offers  up  strange  fire  which  Art 
has  not  commanded  and  all  the  Academies  of  the 
earth  cannot  shield  him  from  swift  perdition. 

The  principle  of  Universality  in  Art  then,  or 
that  which  makes  Art  an  infinite  and  universal 
life,  is  invention,  individuality  or  the  power  of 
giving  outward  form  to  purely  inward  concep- 
tions* Every  work  of  Art  embodies  an  idea, 
and  so  confesses  its  distinctively  human  genesis. 
Art  is  the  expression  of  Humanity.  To  make 
the  ideal  actual  is  the  function  of  the  Artist. 

What  the  Artist  does  for  us,  is  not  to  repeat 
some  laborious  dogma  learned  of  nature,  or  the 
visible  universe,  but  to  show  nature  every  where 
pregnant  with  human  meaning.  His  business,  in  a 
word,  is  to  glorify  man  in  nature.  All  our  sensible 
experience  proceeds  upon  the  fact  of  an  infinite  and 
therefore  omnipresent  soul  or  life  within  us.    The 


identity  of  this  soul  in  my  body  and  ia  other 
bodies,  is  the  ground  of  all  sympathy  between 
me  and  universal  nature.  The  splendor  of  the 
morning  and  evening  landscape,  the  fragrance 
of  flowers,  and  the  melody  of  birds,  are  not  sub- 
stantial things  having  their  root  in  themselves. 
They  are  merely  expressions  of  a  certain  rela- 
tion between  me  and  nature,  of  a  certain  uoitj 
between  my  soul  and  the  infinite  soul  of 
things.  The  landscape  is  not  glorious  to  itself; 
nor  the  flower  fragrant  nor  the  bird  melodious ; 
they  are  severally  glorious,  fragrant  and  melodi- 
ous only  to  me.  The  fragrance  of  the  rose,  the 
splendor  of  the  landscape,  the  melody  of  the 
bird,  are  only  an  overt  sacrament  or  commuoioa 
between  my  soul  and  their  soul,  between  the  Di- 
vinity in  me  and  the  Divinity  in  them.  Because 
one  soul  animates  all  things,  we  never  come  into 
outward  contact  without  our  inward  unity  flash- 
ing forth  in  these  delicious  surprises* 

The  Artist  is  saturated  with  thia  sentiment  of 
universal  unity,  this  intensely  human  unity,  which 
binds  all  nature  together. 

But  I  will  not  attempt  to  serve  you  with  small 
fragments  of  a  performance,  which  to  be  fully 
appreciated  should  be  received  in  the  integraJ 
symmetry  in  which  it  was  presented  by  the  plas- 
tic eloquence  of  the  author.  You  perceive  that 
it  was  pervaded  with  a  lofty  Platonic  idealism, 
and  tinctured  with  the  finest  essence  both  of 
Fichte  and  Schilling,  absorbing  the  best  elemeuu 
of  each  and  reconciling  their  antithesis  in  a  higher 
unity,  although  in  justice  to  Mr.  James,  I  ought 
to  say,  that  as  he  is  far  more  a  man  of  reflectioa 
and  contemplation  than  of  erudition,  be  probably 
has  never  studied  either  of  the  systems  alluded 
to.  No  one  can  call  in  question  his  command- 
ing originality,  in  the  sense  that  he  draws  from 
his  own  mind  and  not  from  books,  whatever 
judgment  may  be  passed  on  the  truth  or  value  of 
his  conclusions. 

The  second  lecture  was  by  Mr.  George  W. 
Curtis,  a  youug  gentleman  of  fine  accomplish- 
ments and  superior  intellectual  ability,  who  has 
lately  returned  from  a  residence  of  several  years 
abroad,  devoted  to  travelling  in  the  most  inte- 
resting countries  of  Europe  and  the  East  and  to 
a  critical  study  of  Art  in  its  favorite  climes. 

His  subject  was  the  state  of  contemporary  Art . 
in  Europe,  with  a  view  to  illustrating  the  fact, 
that  we  do  not  live  too  late  for  Art,  and  that 
when  Raphael  and  Michel  Angelo  were  laid  in 
their  graves,  their  Ood  was  not  dethroned.  The 
moon  that  fulled  last  week  was  not  fairer  or 
fresher  over  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  the  dawn 
to-day  was  as  delicate  and  clear  as  any  old 
Egyptian  morning  that  awakened  Memnon  to 
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none.  What  n  trae  of  Nature  is  forever  true  of 
Art  Iftbe  power  that  daily  recreates  the  one  is 
exbaosdess,  it  is  the  same  unfailing  genius  that 
illnstrates  the  other.  But  we  speak  of  the  old 
muters  as  if  Art  died  with  them,  leaving  nothing 
for  modern  taste  but  endless  imitation.  It  is  a 
splendid  homage  to  the  genius  of  that  day  that 
iti  mere  name  is  sufficient  to  ensure  nnquestion- 
io^  respect.  And  the  dealers  in  the  works  of 
the  *•  Old  Mfastere*'  well  understand  and  drive  a 
pmfane  trade  by  humoring  a  high  instinct— sating 
vftfa  ^in  a  thirst  that  craves  ambrosia,  but  which 
onhappily  knows  not  its  taste. 

This  feeliog  is  most  natural  among  a  people 
eotirely  witboot  traditions  or  monuments  of  Art, 
ti^er  to  lavish  fame  and  reverently  receiving 
fames  which  were  beyond  cavil  before  that  peo- 
ple was.  No  old  fame  is  so  fair  in  Europe  as 
ia  America.  The  necessities  of  American  life 
lead  us  more  or  less  away  from  Art  and  as  we 
tberrfore  have  oo  large  class  of  cultivated  and 
vtigtie  perwos,  we  hear  and  know  less  of  the 
famoog  artists,  and  they  sit  in  our  imaginations 
iavened  with  an  ideal  glory. 

It  11  foolish  to  chide  this  tendency  however 
ve  D«7  regret  it.  You  should  as  soon  scold  a 
eh4l  for  preferring  a  French  engraving  to  Ra- 
phaeTs  Traasfiguratioo,  as  an  American  for  this 
overweening  love  of  large  names. 

Tbtg  reodency  to  a  faith  that  the  art  of  paint- 
h  M  in  the  year  IS76,  when  Titian  is  recorded 
^  bare  been  buried  io  the  Chureh  of  Santa  Ma- 
ria in  Veaice,  is  of  a  sadder  seriousness  when  it 
iofeea  Artists  themselves.  He  who  by  virtue  of 
l>««eieerioo,  as  a  Priest  of  Beauty,  should  for- 
ever look  upward  and  seeing  and  feeling  the  sun, 
^now  that  Beauty  was  yet  as  Beautiful,  that 
t^refore  Art  was  called  to  as  noble  a  work  as 
ever. 

^r.  Curtis  pursued  this  train  of  thought  at 
CAQsidenihle  length  and  with  great  force  and 
l^aoty  of  illustration,  but  I  have  no  space  to  go 
u>to  detail  with  my  imperfect  account.  He  then 
P^e  a  series  of  graphic  sketches  of  some  of 
^  principal  living  artists,  Overbeck.  Kaulbacb, 
Hofaee  Vernet,  Turner  and  others.  I  must 
reeall  a  few  passages  in  his  description  of  Over- 

At  this  moment,  said  he,  Overbeck  is  the 
P^aiest  painter  permanently  residing  in  Italy. 
^^  position  in  Art  is  one  of  the  phenom- 
<«a  of  iu.  history.  Overbeck  is  belated  in 
^  world  at  least  300  years.  He  dropped  out 
^hii  proper  sphere  and  Nature  has  thrown  him 
I"  anywhere,  unwilling  to  lose  a  genuine  gift. 
He  if  the  Rip  Van  Winkle  of  Art,  and  gossips 
w  three  centuries  ago  as  we  do  of  yesterday. 
^««plj  dreaming  in  the  sweet  sleep  of  that  ear- 
"^  He,  he  knows  not  that  the  flower  is  ripening 


into  fruit,  but  still  paints  its  pure  petals  nnbud- 
ding. 

One  of  your  rarest  Roman  experiences  will 
be  your  visit  to  his  studio.  It  is  iu  the  palace  of 
the  father  of  Beatrice  Cenci,  that  in  the  lofty 
shaded  room  you  will  behold  a  form  iu  a  long 
black  robe,  with  a  loosely  falling  velvet  cap  on 
his  head,  like  that  in  Raphaers  portraits.  His 
head  is  bowed  as  if  the  long  habit  of  prayer,  and 
the  perpetual  reverential  mood  of  his  mind,  would 
not  allow  him  to  stand  erect.  A  few  gray  hairs 
escape  from  under  the  cap  and  cluster  around  the 
pallid  face,  whose  features  are  sharpened  as  if 
with  intensity  of  religious  adoration.  His  hands 
are  clasped  and  hanging  before  him  as  he  stands 
with  his  head  slightly  bent  to  one  side,  contem- 
plating one  of  his  own  pictures.  Not  more  en- 
amored was  Pygmalion  of  the  voluptuous  beauty 
he  bad  carved,  than  is  Overbech  of  the  celestial 
loveliness  which  he  has  drawn.  It  is  clear  to  see 
the  pathetic  joy  of  his  soul,  that  he,  the  utterly 
unworthy,  was  elected  to  manifest  the  beauty  of 
holiness,  in  the  representation  of  the  person  and 
history  of  Christ. 

He  stands  entirely  alone,  and  has  no  more 
sympathy  with  the  trivial  travestie  of  the  pre* 
Raphaelisque  School  in  England,  than  with  tha 

French  fire  of  Horace  Vernet.  He  is  the  last 
great  painter  of  the  Roman  Catholic  inspiration 
that  the  world  will  ever  see,  and  the  chivalrous 
loyalty  to  the  dead  monareh  is  as  lovely  as  the 
homage  to  the  living  king. 

The  third  lecture  of  the  course  was  delivered 
last  Monday  evening  by  Parke  Godwin,  Esq. 
The  subject  was  the  Philosophy  of  Art,  which 
he  treated  in  a  spirit  of  profound  speculation, 
enlivened  with  numerous  happy  turas  of  wit, 
and  a  profusion  of  quaint  and  humorous  illustra* 
tions.  A  striking  passage  occurred  in  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  nature  of  artistic  inspiration,  which 
he  supposes  to  be  an  inherent  element  in  the 
Artist's  soul,  and  not  an  arbitrary  afflatus  breathed 
in  at  hap-haxard  from  external  sources. 

There  was  a  period,  said  he,  in  German  litera- 
ture, when  these  false  views  of  inspiration  pre- 
vailed, when  Art  was  regarded  as  a  sudden,  pe- 
culiar, mysterious  comnHinication,  vouchsafed 
only  to  a  few,  and  disdaining  every  terrestrial 
method  as  well  as  aim.  It  was  called  the  Genie 
— or  the  genius  period -^and  it  prevailed  for  a 
while,  like  any  other  infatuation  or  disease.  The 
victims  of  it  were  mostly  hirsute  and  shirtless 
young  men,  who  were  the  particular  spite  of 
destiny,  against  which  they  waged  incessant  bat- 
tle of  words  and  groans,  while  their  souls  were 
afflicted  with  strange  woes. 

Goethe's  Werter  was  an  excellent  type  of  this 
class,  save  that  few  of  them  had  energy  enough 
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to  coiumit  suicide  except  ia  thought,  while  their 
real  eud  was  in  the  wine  cellar.  Byroii*8  mete- 
oric success  too  generated  some  fellows  of  the 
same  sort:  soft  headed  young  chaps  who  went 
about  with  their  collars  down  and  their  eyes  up, 
talking  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  world  and  their 
own  unutterable  distress;  and  finally,  when  both 
gin  and  the  patience  of  their  friends  were  ex- 
hausted, either  settled  down  into  respectable 
tradesmen  or  went  honestly  into  the  poor-house. 
Mr.  Godwin^s  lecture  was  delivered  in  the 
Hall  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  which 
with  numerous  specimens  of  art  on  the  walls,  and 
with  a  large  and  brilliant  audience,  produced  a 
truly  esthedc  effect,  such  as  we  do  not  often  ex- 
perteuce  in  the  dingy  and  inconvenient  Hope 
Chapels  and  Stuyvesant  Institutes,  which  form 
our  most  usual  resorts  for  Apollo  and  the  Muses. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  announce  to  you  that 
the  edifice  for  the  Astor  Library  is  rapidly  ad- 
vattcing,  aad  will  probably  be  completed  within 
a  year  from  this  time.  The  indefatigable  libra- 
riaa,  Mr.  Cogswell,  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
welfare  of  the  institution  with  an  uncommon 
union  of  wisdom  and  enthusiasm.  As  an  ac- 
complished bibliographist,  he  is  surpassed  by  no 
man  in  this  country.  The  subject  has  been  a 
passion  with  faim  from  early  life.  He  has  en- 
joyed peculiar  oppertsiBities  for  its  cultivation. 
It  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  cause  of  knowledge 
ttt  this  city,  that  the  charge  of  the  library  has 
fallen  into  such  excellent  hands.  Mr.  Cogswell 
is  a  model  of  industry  and  perseverance,  of  sin- 
gularly courteous  and  winning  manners,  a  con- 
noisseur in  every  thing  that  relates  to  books,  and 
poflsessing  a  knowledge  of  literary  history,  of 
authors  aud  their  productions,  both  living  and 
dead,  chat  makes  him  as  much  at  home  in  the 
alcoves  of  a  library,  as  a  patriarch  at  the  fireside 
surrounded  with  his  children  aud  grandchildren. 
He  is  on  the  eve  of  sailing  a  second  time  to  Eu- 
rope, for  the  purpose  of  selecting  new  purchases 
to  the  thirty  thousand  volumes  (nearly)  which 
the  Library  now  contains.  It  is  intended  that  it 
shall  comprise  at  least  fifty  thousand  volumes, 
when  it  is  opened  to  the  public  in  the  summer  of 
1852.  The  books  are  all  in  substantial  and  ele- 
gant bindings,  and  include  many  costly  volumes 
•eidoro  to  be  met  with,  especially  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Natural  History.  A  visit  to  the  rooms 
in  Bond  street,  where  they  are  deposited  until 
the  completion  of  the  edifice,  is  one  of  the  richest 
treats  that  can  be  offered  to  a  literary  amateur, 
particularly  if  ho  has  the  good  fortune  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  the  accomplished  librarian. 

Y.  Z.  X. 
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Yet  the  first  bringer  of  unwelcome  news 
Hath  but  a  loaing  office ;  and  bis  tongue 
Sounds  ever  after  as  a  suUen  bell, 
RemeoiberM  tolling  a  departed  friend. 

Skaktpcare. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  eveniug,  and 
all  the  family  at  Sherwood  bad  assembled  in  the 
parlor,  arouud  the  fire,  for  the  purposes  of  social 
eujoyment.  There  was  a  pleasant  air  of  cheer- 
fulness in  the  faces  of  the  whole  group,  but  none 
wore  so  bright  an  air  of  unclouded  enjoyment  u 
those  of  Arthur  and  Mary.  Their  natural  tem- 
perament disposed  them  to  view  all  things  en 
coleur  de  rose,  and  their  happiness  was  now  height- 
ened by  the  growth  of  strong  and  mutual  love; 
their  love  had  expanded  rapidly  like  a  bright  sum- 
mer flower  beneath  the  genial  influences  of  balmy 
air  and  sunshine,  without  doubta,  fears,  suspi- 
cious or  anxieties  to  chill  or  blight  it.  The  his- 
tory of  such  an  afiection  as  that  of  Arthur  aod 
Mary  could  never  have  been  spun  out  in  a  voi- 
ume  by  the  novelist,  or  have  furnished  forth  a 
volume  of  sonnets  for  the  poet,  but  it  was  not 
the  less  a  source  of  heartfelt  happiness  to  them- 
selves. They  had  **  never  said  they  loved,"  jet 
it  was  quite  apparent  that  they  understood  each 
other  perfectly,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selden  obsen- 
ed  their  attachment  with  pleasure  and  approba- 
tion. Mary*s  admiration  for  intellect  and  culti- 
vation had  given  a  new  stimulus  to  Arthur*s  en- 
ergies of  mind,  and  even  Reginald  remarked  his 
rapid  iotellectual  improvement  during  the  last 
few  months. 

There  was  a  shade  of  thought  on  the  brows 
of  Margaret  aud  Virginia;  their  seats  weredra\vn 
close  together,  a  little  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
company,  aod  they  were  carrying  on  a  low  and 
earnest  conversation;  but  from  the  sweetness 
and  gentleness  of  their  tones,  it  might  be  gath- 
ered that  they  were  words  of  harmony  aod  love 
which  they  uttered.  It  had  been  some  days  since 
Virginia  had  expressed  to  her  sister  all  that  she 
felt  upon  hearing  of  her  engagement  to  Gerald 
Devereux,  her  distress  at  the  idea  of  parting  with 
her,  her  mortification  at  fiuding  that  she  prefer- 
red Gerald  Devereux  to  herself,  and  her  wounded 
feeling;  at  Margaret^s  reserve  upon  this  subject  to 
herself,  who  had  never  coucealed  a  thought  or 
feeling  from  Margaret. 

Margaret  bad  urged  Virginia  to  make  this  con- 
fession, for  she  knew  that  she  could  not  throw  oC 
the  load  that  oppressed  her  heart  without  her  aid; 
that  she  wanted  assurances  from  her  of  unaltered 
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affecdoo,  of  forgiTeoess,  too,  and  some  eipres- 
sioos  of  her  own  feelings  to  prove  that  she  was 
lot  wholly  withoat  suffering,  at  the  idea  of  the 
partial  separation  from  her  friends  which  her 
marriage  must  involve.  Margaret  was  intimately 
acqaaioted  with  the  workings  of  her  sister's  giiile- 
iesi  heart,  and  Virginia  was  surprised  at  her  an- 
iweriog  thoughts  that  she  had  with  much  effort 
forboroe  to  eibprees ;  she  was  already  more  than 
balf  ashamed  at  having  ever  eatertaioed  unkind 
tboughts  of  her  generous  sister;  but  when  Mar- 
garet, without  one  word  of  i«proach  or  remoo- 
straoce,  described  with  characteristic  simplicity 
and  force,  the  state  of  her  own  feelings  on  the 
itihject,  when  she  spoke  of  the  warmth  and  gen- 
erosity of  Greraid  Devereux's  feelings,  his  noble- 
Dcss  of  character,  his  strong  prepossessions  in 
Virginia's  favor,  his  great  desire  to  win  from  her 
1  sisterly  affection — ail  that  Margaret  said  seem- 
ed M  kind,  so  reasonable,  that  as  usual,  a  com- 
plete reaction  took  place  in  Virginia's  feelings, 
and  her  penitence  for  her  own  selfishness,  as  she 
called  it,  was  so  great,  that  Margaret  found  it 
aecesMry  te  console  her  by  sayiag  that  she  knew 
berappai^nt  coldness  and  estrangement  had  pro- 
ceeded from  the  very  strength  of  her  affection. 
^Viih  persons  of  highly  ijoagi native  minds  and 
etroog  seasibilities,  it  is  often  bnt  one  step  from 
disliking  to  Kktng,  and  Virginia  took  this  step 
alooit  QDcoosciously,  and  Margaret  was  often 
oow  delighted  to  bear  her  speak  with  interest 
lod  kiodoess  of  Gerald^  though  she  carefully 
avoided  ever  totroduciug  the  subject  herself. 

Bat  to  complete  our  aketch.  Mrs.  Selden  was 
engaged  in  cutting;  out  various  articles  of  do- 
'iiio^.  caps,  aprons,  handkerchiefs,  &c.,  &c., 
which  were  to  he  made  up  for  the  servants  as 
gifte  Tor  the  approaching  Christmas,  with  a  kind 
cooiideratien  not  only  for  the  wants,  but  the 
^te«  of  the  wearers.  Mr.  Seldeu  waa  intently 
readiog  by  the  fading  light  a  newspaper  of  so 
•Id  a  date,  thac  w«  should  not  in  the  present  day 
deign  to  glance  over  such  an  one,  and  Reginald 
wa«  itaodiog  at  a  wiudow  watching  the  snow 
Aftkes  as  they  fell  softly  and  rapidly  to  the  earth, 
elotbiog  every  objoet  with  a  pure  and  cold  beauty, 
idmiriog  the  sudden  transform atiou  in  the  face 
of  nature,  and  dr«aming  dreams  of  the  future, 
deitioed  te  melt  away  almost  as  rapidly  as  the 
dazzling  scene  before  him. 

"  How  fast  the  enow  falls !  I  hope  w<e  shall 
^ve  fine  sleighing  to-morrow :  don*t  you  like 
••cighing,  Mary,"  said  Arthur. 

'"Oh,  of  all  things;  but  loek,  Arthur,  there  is 
i  vay-worn  traveller,  making  his  way  here  in 
spite  of  wind  aad  weather;  he  is  coming  as  de- 
liberately, too,  as  if  it  were  a  May  evening." 

'*  A  single  horseman ;  a  eervant,  i  think,"  said 
Arthur,  approaching  the  window. 
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Mr.  Selden  threw  down  the  newspaper  he  was 
reading,  and  went  quickly  to  the  window. 

Not  a  word  was  said ;  but  as  they  looked  out 
at  the  approaching  horseman,  the  same  forebo- 
ding struck  every  heart,  that  he  was  the  messen- 
ger of  evil  tidings,  though  the  evil  assumed  no 
tangible  form  except  iu  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Selden, 
who  at  once  thought  he  was  coming  to  inform 
them  of  eome  misfortune  that  had  happened  to 
Charles,  who  always  presented  himself  first  to 
her  thoughts  on  any  auch  occasion.  There  is 
something  indescribable,  but  unmistakable,  in 
the  whole  air  of  a  messenger  of  bad  news,  which 
those  who  have  once  looked  upon,  are  not  likely 
ever  to  forget. 

Arthur  was  out  on  the  steps  of  the  portico  in 
a  second,  to  meet  and  intercept  the  highly  res- 
pectable servant,  for  such  it  now  evidently  was, 
who,  after  a  deep  bow  and  respectful  greeting, 
was  slowly  Aimhiing  for  a  letter,  without  utter- 
ing a  word,  as  if  enjoying  in  a  solemn  way  the 
auxiety  he  was  increasing  as  much  as  he  pos- 
sibly conld. 

**  How  goes  it,  efld  gentleman,"  aaid  Arthur^ 
**  what  news  do  you  bring  ?" 

**  I  have  broug^  a  letter,  sir,  which  will  tell 
you  every  thing  as  soon  as  I  can  find  it,"  and  he 
went  on  with  the  same  fumbling  process,  whic'h 
brought  Arthur's  impatience  to  an  acme. 

**  Can  you  tell  me  who  wrote  the  letter?" 

"  Not  exactly,  sir,  but  I  *epose  some  of  the 
family  wrote  it;  but  here  it  is  at  last,"  producing 
a  letter  sealed  with  a  large  black  seal  and^directed 
to  '*  James  Selden,  Elsq.** 

**  Where  do  you  come  from  ?"  asked  Arthur, 
as  the  thought  of  CtiarleB  flashed  through  his 
hrain. 

'*  Why  1  started,  air,  from  Oak  Hill  yesterday 
morning,  or  I  should  say,  day  before  yesterday 
morning,  hut  I  was  detained  in  a  manner,  as  I 
may  say,  sir,  in  crossing  the  river;  the  man  that 
kept  the  ferry" — 

Thie  at  Least  was  a  relief,  as  the  journey  from 
The  Rectory  could  not  possibly  have  taken  up 
so  much  time,  and  there  was  no  river  to  cross  in 
the  way ;  and  Arthur  having  gained  this  much 
totelligence,  did  not  wait  to  bear  the  conclusion 
of  the  sentence,  but  hurried  off'  with  the  letter. 

Mn  Selden  was  awaiting  Arthur's  return  with 
evident  uneasiness;  he  hastily  took  the  letter  and 
tore  it  open,  while  Arthur  answered  the  look  of 
anxious  inquiry  which  his  mother  cast  upon  him, 
by  saying, 

**  Nothing  about  Charies,  mother,  that  is  all  I 
know  about  the  matter." 

Mr.  Selden's  countenance  exhibited  unusual 
emotion,  as  soon  as  his  eye  had  rested  upon  the 
first  sentence.     *'Good  God!"  he  exclaimed, 
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**  Poor  WUlUins  is  dead ;  killed  almost  instaotly 
by  a  faU  from  bis  horse  !*' 

As  be  read  od,  his  couDtenaoee  betrayed  iu- 
treasiDg  distress  and  agitation,  but  without  fur- 
ther comment  he  handed  the  letter  to  Mrs  Sel- 
den  as  soon  as  be  had  perused  it,  and  left  the 
raom  to  make  further  inquiries  of  the  servant 
mspecting  the  psrticalars  of  bis  friend's  death. 

Mrs.  Selden  glanced  over  the  contents  of  the 
letter,  and  looked  unusnally  serious  as  she  was 
doiag  so,  as  if  the  death  of  Mr.  Williams  was 
not  the  only  distressing  intelligence  the  letter 
contained. 

'*Weil,  mother,"  said  Arthur,  **  what  does  this 
mysterious  letter  contain,  besides  the  intelligence 
of  poor  Mr.  Williams*  death,  and  by  whom  is  it 
written  ?" 

.  *'(t  is  written  by  Dr.  Irving,  Mrs.  Williams* 
brother,  and  it  contains  an  intimation  that  Mr. 
Williams*  affairs  will  probably  be  found  in  a  state 
of  great  confusion  and  embarrassment,  with  a 
very  urgent  request  that  your  father  will  set  out 
as  soon  as  he  can  after  receiviug  this  letter,  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  his  friend,  and  Dr.  Irving 
adds  to  assist  him  with  bis  advice,  for  young 
Williams  knows  no  more  of  business  than  a  child. 
He  represents  Mrs.  Williams  as  perfectly  over- 
whelmed, and  incapable  of  thought  or  action.** 

All  Mrs.  Seldeu^s  bearers,  but  Mary  and  Vir- 
ginia, were  aware  of  the  probability  that  Mr. 
Selden  mig;ht  be  involved  in  the  pecuniary  trou- 
bles that  had  come  upon  the  Wiiliams*s,  but  no 
one  gave  utterance  to  these  surmises  of  evil. 

"  1  think,**  said  Reginald,  turning  to  Mrs.  Sel- 
den,  **J  had  better  accompany  my  father;  if 
there  are  any  business  matters  to  he  arranged,  I 
can  perhaps  assist  him,  though  I  abhor  funeral 
occasions.** 

**  it  is  an  excellent  idea,**  replied  Mrs.  Selden, 
"your  presence  and  assistance  would  be  very 
vseful  and  agreeable.  You  know  there  is  noth- 
ing your  father  dislikes  more  than  a  long  solitary 
drive  at  any  time,  and  such  an  expedition  as  this 
will  he  pecttliarly  painful  to  him,  for  be  not  only 
partakes  of  your  general  horror  of  funeral  occa- 
8iotts«  but  he  has  from  his  early  youth  felt  an  at- 
tachment surprisingly  strong  to  Mr.  Williams, 
eoosideriag  the  great  dissimilarity  of  their  char- 
acters. When  they  last  parted,  Mr.  Williams 
was  in  high  health,  full  of  hopes  and  plans  for 
the  future,  and  there  is  something  so  awful  in  the 
idea  of  this  sudden  passage  from  life  to  death  of 
a  familiar  friend.*' 

**  Yes,  and  there  is  no  man  who  would  feel 
Mch  an  eveat  uMire  painfully  than  my  father.*' 

Mrs.  Selden  approached  the  window  where 
Reginald  was  still  standing.  **  How  very  fast 
the  saow  flakes  faH,**  she  said,  "  they  send  a  chill 
to  my  heart;  I  fear  yon  will  have  a  very  bad 


journey  ;'*  then  lowering  her  voice,  she  added— 
*'  You  are  aware,  my  dear  son,  that  yonr  father 
has  incurred  liabilities  for  Mr.  Williams,  though 
I  don't  know  to  what  extent,  but  from  his  sao- 
guine  and  liberal  disposition.  I  fear  that  he  will 
be  deeply  involved  in  the  ruin  of  Mr.  Williaini, 
if  their  affairs  are  in  as  bad  a  state  as  I  fear  thej 
are.  I  know  that  he  will  feel  great  self-reproach 
if  his  family  should  suffer  by  his  generous  iinpni- 
dence,  and  we  must  be  careful  to  avoid  every  al- 
lusion that  may  wound  him,  and  to  show  him  that 
our  happiness  does  not  depend  upon  worldly 
prosperity." 

**  I  almost  deserve,  mother,  that  yoo  should 
think  this  advice  necessary.  I  know  that  I  have 
been  coldly,  selfishly  abstracted  in  my  own  plans 
and  pursuits,  but  my  heart  is  still  the  same,  sod 
you  did  not  once  think  it  hard  or  cold." 

**  Pardon  me,  Reginald,  if  I  have  said  anytbiog 
which  implied  such  a  suspicion,**  said  Mrs.  Sel- 
den, who  was  much  gratified  at  the  warmth  wiih 
which  he  spoke,  "  I  know  your  heart  is  neither 
hard  nor  cold,  but  I  know,  as  you  yourself  ac- 
knowledge, that  you  have  been  living  lately  so 
completely  in  a  world  of  your  own,  that  you 
might  not  be  awake  to  the  real  state  of  tbioj^s 
around  you,  and  I  wished  to  prepare  you  for 
them.  I  did  not  doubt  my  son,  that  yon  would 
act  kindly  and  wisely  when  your  attention  was 
fixed  upon  the  subject.** 

Mrs.  Selden  pressed  Reginald's  hand  teoderiy 
as  she  spoke,  and  as  he  returned  the  pressure,  he 
looked  at  her  noble  and  benign  countenance  with 
tenderness  and  pride,  and  internally  vowed  that 
no  effort  should  be  wanting  on  his  part,  to  sustain 
her  in  any  trial  that  might  be  impending. 

Meantime  Thomas,  for  such  was  the  name  of 
the  servant,  after  answering  Mr.  Selden's  inqui- 
ries, was  ushered  by  John,  who  stood  at  a  little 
distance  during  the  conference,  waiting  to  perform 
his  part,  into  the  servants*  room  in  the  basement, 
with  an  air  of  importance  and  ceremony  which 
might  have  befitted  an  Introduction  into  some 
lordly  hall. 

Thomas  was  evidently  the  head  man  of  the 
establishment  to  which  he  belonged,  and  John, 
who  occnpied  the  same  station  at  Sherwood, 
was  anxious  to  show  his  guest  that  Sherwood 
and  himself  were  not  a  whit  inferior  to  Oak  Hill 
and  Thomas.  Accordingly  he  placed  a  chair, 
with  a  great  air,  near  the  fire  for  Thomas,  helped 
him  to  take  off*  his  overcoat,  which  he  hung  over 
a  chair  to  dry,  ordered  little  Bill,  who  stood  near 
to  receive  his  orders,  in  a  very  authoritative  tone 
to  wait  in  the  kitchen  until  his  uncle  Thomaa* 
dinner  was  ready,  and  to  be  sure  to  bring  it  in 
hot.  Then  presenting  his  guest  with  a  glais 
containing  a  very  potent  mixture  of  brandy  and 
water,  he  advised  him  to  take  it  off  at  once,  to 
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carry  die  coU  off  his  itomach,  a  piece  of  advice 
vbteh  iru  prompUy  and  cheerfully  complied 
vilb. 

Tiiese  riCM  of  hoepitalitj  having  been  duly  ad- 
miotstered,  Jobo  drew  his  own  chair  Dear  the 
fire,  uid  prepared  to  enter  into  the  eonveraation, 
with  IB  ifltroductory  groan  aoitable  to  the  occa- 
lioo. 

"Well,  it  teens  like  none  of  us  can  tell  what*s 
B  gwiae  to  happen  an  hour  from  this  time,  let 
alone  a  day  from  this  time ;  to  be  sure,  it  must 
have  come  open  you  all,  same  as  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, as  I  may  say." 

Thomas  gave  an  answering  groan,  as  he  re- 
plied, **  Lord  have  massy  upon  us,  it  came  so 
ludden,  it  seems  to  me  aa  if  it  most  knocked  me 
ont  of  my  senses,  and  I  a*nt  felt  straight  since. 
And  to  think  it  all  came  from  poor  master  not 
taking  my  advice ;  he  never  would  listen  to  no- 
body aboot  bones,  and  to  be  sure  he  was  an  ele- 
gant rider;  be  always  said  he  never  see*d  the 
bone  yet  be  could*nt  hack.'* 

John  gave  a  grunt  in  place  of  the  *  Ah,  in- 
deed,'aod  *is  ttpoeeible,*  common  in  more  pol- 
»bed  society  upon  such  occasions,  which  answer- 
ed the  purpose  qu?te  as  well,  and  was  iu6nitely 
Dore  expressive. 

**  Somehow  or  other,  when  the  bay  colt  was 
broggbt  oat  that  morning  for  master  to  ride,  I 
bad  a  aort  of  a  feeling  like  something  bad  was  a 
|vioe  to  happen ;  I  did'nt  like  the  look  of  his 
«y^  nor  the  way  he  held  his  hend  n'other,  and  I 
koow'd  that  breed  of  horses  is  nat* rally  vicious, 
UNJ  then  too  I  could'ot  help  thinking  *bout  my 
dream.  I  must  tell  you  *bout  that  dream ;  well, 
jut  to*rds  daybreak,  I  waked  up  laughing  fit  to 
kili  myaelf,  and  Judy  says,  what*s  the  matter  that 
7oo*re  laaghing  about  so  in  your  sleep.  Says  I, 
^Bdf,  Tve  had  the  fuuniest  dream  as  ever  I  had 
before ;  it  seemed  to  me  like  the  great  hall  was  all 
lit  op  with  a  power  of  wax  candles,  and  Sambo 
iod  Miogo  were  playing  the  fiddle  for  dear  life, 
>ad  the  room  was  full  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
dancing  away  in  their  silks  and  satins,  and  their 
iboe  bnckles  shining  like  the  sun  as  I  may  say, 
ind  cake,  and  wine,  and  jelly,  and  all  sorts  of 
tbings  handing  about,  and  who  should  be  in  the 
iDiddle  of  the  room,  dancing  a  jig,  but  master, 
^ke  he  used  to  do  in  his  young  days,  and  he  ca- 
pered away  and  jumped  so  high,  I  could  not  help 
laughing,  and  that  waked  me  up." 

John  ahook  his  head.  "That  dream  did*nt 
mean  no  good.** 

"Ah,  that*s  the  very  thing  Judy  said.  Says 
ibe,  Thomas  that  dream  don't  mean  no  good  ; 
doo'tyou  know  as  old  as  you  are,  that  morning 
dreama  goes  by  contraries,  and  Fm  afeerd  some 
great  trouble  is  a  coming ;  that  dance  I  reckon 
Q^Utt  a  foneraJ,  and  I  doa*t  like  your  dreammg 


*bout  master*s  dancing  that  jig.  What,  says  I, 
you  don*t  mean,  I  hope,  that's  to  be  nnaster's  fu« 
neral.  She  never  said  nothing,  biM  sbii^k  kcr 
head,  as  much  as  to  say  yes,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
like  a  knife  stuck  in  my  heart,  and  I  felt  right 
mad  with  Judy ;  so  says  I«  I*ve  got  other  fish  to 
fry  besides  listening  to  old  women's  croaking  and 
foolishness — there  nn't  nothing  in  dreams.  So  I 
went  ont  in  a  huff  like,  but  I  couldn*t  get  it  out 
of  my  mind.** 

'*  No,  ril  be  bound  you  could'nt,**  aaid  Jobo, 
V  that  puts  me  in  mind*' —  ' 

But  Thomas  had  no  idea  of  giving  way  to 
John*s  reminiscences  in  such  a  narration  as  this, 
and  went  on  with  a  nod  of  the  bead,  as  if  to  slg« 
nify  that  he  would  listen  to  him  when  the  proper 
time  came. 

"  Well,  I  made  bold  to  go  up  to  master,  «  bo 
waa  going  out  to  his  horse,  thinks  I,  no  matter 
what  he  says,  I  must  speak,  and  says  I,  master 
that  bay  colt  has  been  standing  in  the  stable  so 
long,  and  his  mouth  is  so  hard,  that  you'll  find 
him  mon'sous  tiresome  to  be  ride,  and  you'll 
have  to  be  watching  him  all  the  time,  *spose  sir, 
you  let  me  go  to  the  stable  and  get  Powhatan 
for  you. 

" «  Sposo,  sir,  you  let  me  do  as  I  pieasot*  be 
said,  with  a  pleasant  sort  of  a  smile.  I  can  see 
him  jnst  as  plain  as  if  he  was  standing  before 
me,  instead  of  laying  all  cold  and  bloody  in  hia 
grave,  the  Lord  have  massy  upon  us.  *  Why, 
Thomas,  you  are  turning  a  coward  in  your  old 
age,  but  you  sha*ut  make  a  coward  of  me.'  And 
by  the  time  the  words  was  cleverly  ont  of  hia 
mouth,  he  had  jumped  like  a  boy  on  the  colt's 
back,  and  before  he  had  time  to  get  well  on  his 
seat,  one  of  the  horses  that  had  got  out  of  the 
stable  gallopped  by,  and  the  cussed  thing  dashed 
off  same  as  an  arrow  out  of  a  bow,  and  never 
stopped  till  it  had  dashed  master  up  against  an 
oak  tree  in  the  grove,  and  to  my  belief  he  fell 
down  from  her  stone  dead,  for  when  I  got  up  to 
him  he  never  moved  nor  breathed." 

**  The  Lord  have  massy  upon  us,  taken  out  of 
this  world  without  so  much  as  time  to*  say  hia 
prayers,**  said  John. 

•*  As  to  that,"  replied  Thomas,  "  there  is  a  very 
good  scripture  about  that,  which  I  have' often 
heard — these  are  the  words, 

Between  the  atirmp  and  the  ground. 
There's  mercy  sought,  and  mercy  found. 

I  don't  know  what  would  have  become  of  race 
riders  and  jockies,  if  it  wan't  for  that.  A  body 
may  shoot  up  a  prayer  as  quick  as  lightning  in 
time  of  need,  and  master  was  a  mon'sous  good, 
worldly  man,  and  I  cant  help  thinking  that  ought 
to  help  some." 
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There  was  a  severe  struggle  in  John's  mind 
between  his  conscience  and  his  politeness  at  this 
assertioni  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  would  have 
prevaiiedi  if  the  entrance  of  little  Bill  with  a 
nnoking,  hot  dinner,  had  not  directed  his  atten- 
tion from  theological  subjects. 


DELICIiG  ORIENTIS. 

When  the  breeze  of  a  joyful  dawo  blew  firee 

In  the  silken  sail  of  infancy, 

Tbe  tide  of  time  flowed  back  with  me— 

The  forward  flowing  tide  of  time ; 
And  many  a  sheeny  summer  mom 
Adown  the  Tigris  I  was  borne 
By  Bagdad's  shrines  of  fretted  gold — 
Higb-walldd  gardens  green  and  old. 
True  MuBsnlman  was  I,  and  sworn 

For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschidl—TVniitfSOfi. 


In  dreams  I  wander  to  tbe  East 
Lost  in  the  mazes  of  her  bright 

And  gorgeous  things, — ^to  pore  and  feast 
Upon  her  visions  of  delight. 

How  boyhood  loved  that  land  of  light ! — 
Her  bazaars  filled  with  silks  and  gold 

From  Ophir ;  and  the  ambrosial  sight 
Of  pearl-wrought  tissues,  broad  unroird! 

Before  suflfused  with  mellow  gold 
Tbe  herald  of  yon  rising  mom 

Come  from  remotest  Ind,  behold 
The  City  of  the  Golden  Horn  ;~ 

And  floating  high  on  rosy  air, 
Above  Scutari's  marble  sheen^ 

With  slender  pinions  long  and  fair 
Flutters  the  dove-eyed  Jacobine. 

Afar  the  walls  of  Smyrna  brave 
Tbe  bnraing  sky  and  shiver  clear 

The  Grecian  mountains  in  the  wave— 
Rill-Bwollen — of  some  haunted  increj 

A  shadowy  mere  locked  in  by  hills 
Where  evening  dies  in  amber  gleams 

Through  tufted  pines — remote  from  ills — 
A  haunt  of  Fan  and  sylvan  dreams ! 


The  silken  flags  of  Chief  and  Ban 
Flout  the  deep  Heaven  in  that  far  land 

Of  Tamourlane  and  Gengis-Khan — 
Where  reigns  imperial  Samarcand  :— 

Bright  riseithe  valley  of  Cashmere — 
The  Caliphs'  palace  large  and  fair — 

Tbe  maid  of  Georgia  without  peer — 
The  minarets  piercing  upper  air. — 


And  then  with  thronging  voices  loud 
Or  soft-— but  echoing  clear  and  free. 

Hurry  along  the  jewel'd  crowd 
That  in  my  youth  I  used  to  see! 

Ah!  dreams  of  Youth— ah  golden  East! 

Ye  were  one  vision  rich  and  rare 
Of  faSry  land^— whose  power  decreased 

And  vanished  at  the  touch  of  eare. 

And  now  the  splendor  long  has  fled — 
The  Havoc  reigns  supreme,  and  bowvid 

Is  the  Bedoueen's  haughty  head— 
Tbe  shadow  of  a  lurid  cloud 

Is  on  that  land,— the  Orient 
Is  bright  alone  in  visions  blest 

With  youth's  aroma— she  is  spent ; 
I  waken  in  the  mighty  West. 
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Thk  Womih  of  Israel.  Bf  Grace  Agotlar.  Au- 
thor of  "Woman's  Friendship,"  "Mother's  Recoci- 
pense,"  "  Vale  of  Cedars,"  etc.  2  vols.  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  200  Broadway  :  Philada.  George  S- 
Appleton,  164  Chestnut  St.    1851. 

With  all  respect  for  Miss  Aguilar^both  as  an  authoress 
of  wide-extended  popularity,  and  a  lady  of  irreproachable 
charactei^-we  consider  the  volumes  under  the  title  given 
above  as  decidedly  dangerous  in  their  tendency.  We  svr 
in  their  tendency,  for  in  letter  they  ought  not  to  ofiendtiie 
most  zealous  Christian  when  the  origin  of  tbe  authoress 
is  considered.  Under  the  guise  of  an  humble  and  reli- 
gious interpretation  of  that  part  of  the  gospel  whbhtrvAts 
of  the  $UUu9  and  rights  of  woman,  the  work  is  in  reality 
an  argument  for  Judaism,  and  in  many  parts  almost 
openly  trenches  on  the  question  of  the  divinity  or  non- 
divinity  of  our  Saviour— called  here  as  elsewhere  by  the 
Jewish  writers,  Tli>e  Nazarene, 

We  are  convinced  that  no  religious  belief  whatsoever 
should  shrink  from  examination  or  from  the  attacks  of 
those  who  hold  opposing  doctrines — ^much  less  the  pore 
and  flawless  edifice  of  the  christian  faith.  Faith  in  tbe 
true  is  confirmed  by  any  attempt  to  undermine  it,  as  ibe 
frame  of  the  warrior  is  hardened  in  the  shock  of  battle. 
Toleration  should  be  the  boast  of  every  religious  sect,  for 
by  tolcratoin  alone  can  the  true  be  sifted  from  the  false. 
The  conflict  of  opinion  annihilates  error,  as  persecstioo 
confirms  the  believer  in  the  faith  for  which  he  sutferF. 

But  Miss  Aguilar's  work  is  not  for  the  grave  doctoral 
learned  rabbis  and  fair  '*  mothers"  of  her  own  "  Israel-" 
Her  volumes  hitherto  have  found  their  way  to  numbe^ 
less  Christian  homes  and  firesides.  The  Vale  of  Cedar?, 
and  Woman's  Influence,  have  been  widely  popular;— 
and  we  have  met  with  many  ladies  who  considered  these 
works  not  only  "  intenseb^"  interesting  and  dcli^htfult 
but  in  addition  every  thing  that  orthodoxy  could  desire. 
This  work  will  inherit  a  part  of  their  reputation,  but  it 
will  be  found  totally  different  in  its  character. 
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Bat  oar  strDiig««t  odtjectioo  is  not  yet  stated.  It  lies 
in  tbe  6ct  tbat  tlie  lepttUtion  of  Miss  Afcuilar's  previous 
works  tod  tbdr  luiext^tioDable  character  will  recom- 
mend the  neat  and  elegant  volumes  of  the  **  Women  of 
Isnel"  for  gift  books.  Under  the.  impression  that  they 
■re  gttheriag  at  once  religious  information  and  entertain- 
meat,  joong  giris  will  read  that  Miss  Aguilar  **  rejects 
wboUj  and  otierlj  all  belief  in  the  Nazareoe  doctrine/* 
and  find  her  specious  argnmeots  drawn  from  isolated 
Mntenees  of  the  gospel  and  quotations  from  Jewish  doc- 
ton,  gradvally  stealing  upon  their  minds. 

In  Mr.  D'laraeK's  **Contarini  Fleming"  we  are  told 
tbat,  when  his  tnm  came  tbe  Hebrew  merchant  Besso, 
wrote  npoo  the  wall  where  tbe  Protestant,  the  Catholic 
tad  tbe  Freethmker  bad  alreadv  inscribed  their  tenets— 
**  /ffttf  asf  MMve  in  Aate  wkt  rniui  believe  m  me." 

We  sobmit  with  all  respect  that  neither  the  doctrines  nor 
tlie  writiag,  of  this  nee  are  the  proper  inmates  of  Chris- 
tian homes. 


The  Wide,  Wmx  World.  Bf  Eliz^sith  Wxtbkr- 
ELL.  2  vols.  New  York.  Geo.  P.  Putnam.  155  Broad- 
waj.  1851. 

We  were  firat  tempted  to  read  this  work  by  an  adver- 
tiseneat  which  stated  it  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Brown- 
iag,  the  elegant  autboreas  of  the  **  Drama  of  Exile." 
Tfaeaothoressi  or  rather  anikor^  as  the  fair  knights  of  the 
Pen  are  food  of  styling^  themselves  in  these  latter  days,  is 
Bot  Mrs.  Browning,  but  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wetherell. 

The  work  appears  highly  entertaining  and  in  the  bead- 
■I,  to  tbe  chapters,  we  were  particularly  struck  with  the 
tact  and  akiU  of  the  writer.  Chapters  under  such  delight- 
fat  cnriosity^rompting  titles  must  needs  be  engrossing. 
V^lio  rould  resist  the  desire  to  become  further  acquainted 
with  the  halcyon  pages  which  chronkle  **  The  Running 
tway  with  the  brook," — ^'*  Counsel,  Cakes,  and  Captain 
Pmy,"*-"  The  jingling  of  sleigh-bells,"  and  *'  The  little 
■pint  that  haunted  the  big  bouse."  The  very  title  of 
"The  Wide,  Wide  World,"  has  about  it  a  vague,  rayste- 
nras  EOQod  as  of  fairy-land,  which  will  recommend  it  for 
a  tA  book  to  those  little  folks  for  whom  no  doubt  it  is 
pvtly  or  wholly  intended.  For  such  a  purpose  it  is 
aaeiceptionable. 

A  glance  at  the  neat,  attractive  and  somewhat  peculiar 
Indiig,  betray  at  once  the  press  from  which  it  tssuea. 

We  have  received  it  from  the  publisher. 


8cins  19  TBI  lAn  of  thi  Satiour  ;  bt  ths  pokts 
AID  PAINTERS.  Edited  bf  Rupus  W.  Griswold. 
Phflada.  Lindsay  8l  Blakiaton. 

This  compilation  is  edited,  as  tbe  reader  will  perceive, 
by  Mr.  Griswold — the  man  to  whom,  above  all  others,  the 
liieraiy  public  of  America  should  be  most  grateful.  His 
aoneroos  editions  of  the  '^  Poets  of  America"  have  served 
Bore  than  any  other  works  whatsoever  to  make  Europe 
ud  the  world  acquainted  with  the  poetic  literature  of  the 
western  world.  The  bold  pioneer  of  American  letters, 
this  eonstitotes  his  least  merita.  To  a  temper  so  ener- 
getic and  indefatigable  as  seldom  to  be  equalled,  he  adds 
in  aaouDt  of  information,  a  catholicity  of  spirit,  and  a 
^ih  and  aincerity  of  character  which  entitle  him  to  the 
Inspect  and  admiration  of  all  who  know  him. 

The  preaeot  work  is  illustrative  of  the  Life  and  Pas- 
tioB  of  our  Saviour — the  pieces  being  selected  chiefly  from 
Americaa  wiiiers — from  Mrs.  Sigoumey,  Mrs.  Osgood, 
LoBgielWw,  Willis,  Hawthorne  and  Whittier.     «*The 


Fishermen  of  Tiberias"  (which  we  have  not  met  with 
elsewhere)  is  one  of  Mr.  Hirst's  most  brilliant  and  forri- 
ble  productions.  Many  lines  have  a  point  and  beauty 
equal  to  the  finest  things  of  Tennyson,    e.  g. 

"  A  man  of  stately  presence— one  whose  brow 
Bore  on  its  breadth  a  more  than  mortal  grace^ 
And  more  than  mortal  seemed  he  as  he  stood 
There  with  tbe  radiance  of  the  rising  sun 
Trembling  and  fluttering  on  bis  golden  hair." 

With  the  literary  portion  of  the  **  Scenes,  &c."  our 
commendation  ends.  The  engravings,  in  the  lowest  and 
rudest  style  of  wood-cut,  are  most  execrable — not  for  a 
moment  to  be  endured.  The  eye  turns  away  from  **  Christ 
stilling  the  tempest"  and  "  The  entrance  into  Jeruaalem" 
with  positive  pain.  The  most  gorgeous  efibrts  of  the  old 
masters  of  the  pencil  and  the  burin  would  be  powerless  to 
eradicate  the  mean  impressions  produced  upon  the  mind 
by  these  cuts,  were  the  reader  to  dwell  long  or  often  on 
the  coarse  engravings  (by  courtesy  so  called)  in  the 
*'  Scenes,  etc."  The  artists  would  seem  to  have  felt  the 
rudeness  of  their  designs,  for  scarcely  any  have  attached 
their  names. 

For  sale  by  Harrold  &  Murray. 


LlYKS  OF   THE    QUKKRS    OF    ScOTLAltD,    AMD    EhOLISH 
PRIIICISSICS  COllJfSCTXD  WITH  TUX  RKOAL  SOCCKSSIOlf 

OF  Great  Britaih.  By  Aonks  Strickland,  author 
of  the  *'  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England."  Vol.  I.  New 
York.    Harper  &.  Brothers.    83  Cliff  St.    1851. 

But  one  volume  of  this  work  has  appeared  in  this  coun- 
try. That  is  before  us.  The  Lives  of  the  Queens  of 
England  acquired  for  Mrs.  Strickland  a  gratifying  repu- 
tation, and  tbe  present  volumes  we  think  will  add  to  it. 
The  contents  so  far  are  the  lives  of  Mai^aret  Tudor,  the 
▼iolent  and  selflsh  queen  of  James  IV ;  of  Mary  of  Lor- 
raine and  of  Magdalene  of  France,  first  queen  of  Jainea 
v.,  whose  life,  according  to  the  authoress,  is  **  a  romantic 
but  carefully-verified  love  tale  of  royal  romance." 

Mrs.  8trickland*s  works  are  always  valaable,  for  they 
are  the  fruits  oi  diligent  research,  carafnt  comparison  of 
authorities, and  a  thoroughly  truthful  and  impartial  bent 
of  mind.  These  qualities  are  all  apparent  In  *'  The  Queens 
of  Scotland," — if  any  more  plainly  than  anotbeti  her 
research. 

Those  were  days  of  pomp,  splendor  and  chivalric  gal- 
lantry, and  a  lady  of  Mrs.  Strickland's  intellect  and  en- 
thusiasm for  her  subject,  could  not  fail  to  do  the  actors  in 
them  justice. 

The  work  is  printed  in  the  clear  and  beautiful  type  of 
the  Harpers — ^but  when  will  publishers  revolutionize  the 
present  style  of  binding  and  do  away  with  this  most 
worthless  **  muslin."  The  worst  feature  of  its  use  is  the 
close-clipping  of  the  margin,  rendering  after  and  more  du- 
rable binding  impossible,  Tbe  **  muslin"  once  worn  out 
the  book  b  worthless. 


TRXA8I7RED  ThoDGRTS  FROM  FAVOURITE  AlTTBORS.  Ed- 
tied  and  arratiged  by  Caroline  Mat.  Philadelphia. 
Lindsay  &  Blakiaton.    1851. 

This  is  a  volume  of  much  interest  and  value  from  the 
press  of  Messrs.  Lindsay  d&  Blakisioni  of  Pfailadeli>hia,  a 
house  which  we  believe  has  but  recently  commenced  bu- 
siness. These  works,  though  popular  with  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  community,  are  very  little  to  our  taste.    Wa 
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abhor  **  Lacons,"  for  in  onr  humble  opinion  they  Mrve 
like  the  superficial  reviews  which  appear  daily  iu  the  pe- 
riodicalH,  to  satifffy  the  freneral  reader  with  a  nriere  smat- 
tering of  knowledffpe,  and  to  turn  his  attention  from  the 
original  works  theinseUes,  which  otherwise  ignorance 
might  force  him  lo  consult.  •  Royal  roads  to  wisdom  are 
as  hard  to  travel  as  those  to  algebra,  or  rather,  to  apply 
the  observation  of  Napoleon  in  all  its  force,  there  are  no 
such  roads  at  all. 

The  work  of  Miss  May  has  much  to  recommend  it*  In 
the  elegant  proem  the  true  spirit  in  which  such  perform- 
ances should  be  undertaken,  is  reflected.  The  **  Trea- 
sured Thoughts,*'  are 

•*  A  currency  for  inner  life 

To  keep  its  revenue 
Of  joy  and  sorrow,  love  and  strife 

In  balance  straight  and  true. — 
Thoughts  that  were  left  upon  the  earth 

To  enrich  it  evermore 
By  spirits  of  immortal  worth 

Who  lived  and  wrote  of  yore.*' 

Here  is  a  striking  thought  from  the  works  of  Arch- 
bishop Leighton — 

"The  Jews  would  not  willingly  tread  upon  the  smal- 
lest piece  of  paper  in  their  way,  but  took  it  up  ;  *  for  pos- 
Uy,*  said  they,  *  the  name  of  God  may  be  on  it.  There 
may  be  some  work  of  g^race  there  that  thou  knowest  not 
of.*  '*  etc. 

On  pafe  90  we  are  shown  how  a  great  lady  kept  her 
jounial  in  the  year  of  grace  1450 : 

**  John  Gray  a  most  comely  youth,  but  what  is  that  to 
ne  t  A  virtuous  maiden  should  be  entirely  under  the  di- 
rection of  her  parents.  John  ate  but  little  and  stole  many 
tender  looks  at  me.  Said  women  never  could  be  hand- 
some who  were  not  good-tempered.  1  think  my  temper  is 
■ot  intolerable.  John  likes  white  teeth :  my  teeth  are  of 
a  pretty  good  color.  Rose  at  eleven  from  the  table,  the 
company  being  desirous  of  a  walk  in  the  fields.  John 
Gray  would  lift  me  over  every  stile  and  twice  pressed  my 
hand.    I  cannot  say  I  have  any  objection  to  John  Gray." 

Sir  John  Gray  fell  at  the  battle  of  St.  Albans  and  Lady 
Woodville  became  the  queen  of  Edward  IV. 


Ths  Poetry  of  Sciencs  or  Studies  of  the  Physi- 
cal PasNOMENA  of  Nature.  Bff  Robert  Hujit. 
Author  of '*  Panthea,**  *' Researches  on  Light.*'  etc. 
Boston :  Gould,  Kendall  d&  Lincoln,  59  Wasliington 
St.    1850. 

The  "  Poetry  of  Science"  takes  a  wide  ra  nge.  From  the 
'*  poetry"  of  motion  to  that  of  heal^  from  the  poetry  of 
magnetUm  to  that  of  time.  The  idea  is  not  new. 
The  poetry  of  these  vast  powers  as  we  may  generalize 
them,  is  evident  to  all.  Poetry  lies  not  alone  in  the 
flower  or  the  star,  in  the  emotions  of  the  heart,  or  the 
performance  of  great  deeds.  There  is  a  sterner  and 
loftier  sort  in  all  around  us.  Gravitation,  electricity, 
light,  heal — these  are  not  only  the  constituents  of  what  is 
commonly  called  poetry — but  are  in  themselves  a  higher 
poetry. 

Mr.  Poe  wished  his  logical  and  mathematical  theory  of 
atoms  and  their  laws— his  Eureka— to  be  called  a  poem, 
because  it  was  true.  "  It  is  true,  therefore  it  cannot  die ; 
or  if  it  now  be  trodden  down  it  will  rise  hereafter  to  the 


life  everlasting."  The  present  work  points  oat  m  the 
same  spirit  the  great  factn  of  the  Universe,  commeDcioip 
with  the  assertion  that  "  the  True  is  the  Beautifor*~«A4 
we  think  the  title  a  most  happy  one. 

The  work  is  in  many  parts  very  profound,  and  the  siyie 
is  so  clear  and  perspicuous  even  in  threading  the  omwi 
intricate  theories  of  matter,  that  the  **  Poetry  of  Science" 
will  beyond  any  doubt  become  a  work  of  standard  n^pata- 
tion.  To  justify  our  high  opinion  of  the  volume  we  rel^r 
the  reader  to  page  1 13,  where  Mr.  Hunt  discusses  the  anal- 
ogy between  the  efiects  of  light  and  sound,  (arriving  at 
conclusions,  we  believe,  much  more  philosopbicai  thua 
those  of  Gardiner,  in  his  **  Music  of  Nature,")  snd  to  tbe 
chapters  on  ''Chemical  Radiation,"  and  "Molecuitr 
forces,."  /Mssfm. 

The  volume  is  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Gould,  Ken- 
dall d&  Lincoln,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  this  is  Uie 
third  edition,  two  having  previously  appeared  in  Leodou. 


The  Youth's  Coronal.  By,  Hanwab  Flaoo  Gould, 
author  of  "  Poems,"  etc.  etc.  New  Vork.  O.  Appletoo 
6l  Co.  200  Broadway.  Philadelphia.  G.  S.  Applrton. 
164  Chestnut  St.  1851. 

A  neat  and  appropriate  volume,  or  if  like  Charles  Lamb, 
we  are  permitted  to  coin  a  word,  9oimmt4et,  in  that  uMwt 
important  and  difficult  walk  of  letters,  liUle  itoria  jvr 
liU/e  peopfe.  No  talent  is  more  rare  than  this  power  of 
lowering  the  intellect  to  the  level  of  the  childish  miaduid 
addressing  it,  so  to  speak,  in  its  own  vernacular. 

That  great,  tremendous  aud  mtMit  woiiderlul  charsclcr, 
M.  Alexandre  Dumas,  who  has  been  for  the  last  twenty 
years  regaling  the  world  with  histories,  romances,  novels 
dramas,  travels,  poems,  treatises ;  with  a  specimen,  in  a 
word,  of  every  style  of  liookraakiug  known  to  ctvilited 
man,  attempted  in  the  height  of  his  triumph  and  vanity, 
not  long  since  to  write  a  nurgery  book.  He  failed — uiu- 
erably  failed — and  tbe  legend  ot  **  The  good  Lady  Bertlis 
and  her  Honey-Broth,"  though  written  with  immense  labor 
and  Encelttdaii  travail  to  reach  the  childish  heart — )>roTCf 
conclusively  that  tbe  author  of  a  **  Monte-Christo"  may 
well  be  unable  to  peu  a  book  for  children. 

Mrs.  Gould's  little  **  Coronar'  wiU,  we  predict,  become 
dear  to  many  a  child-heart — and  we  are  estopped  at  oace 
from  tbe  only  objection  we  could  make.  We  would  ba>e 
suggested  that  some  of  the  poems  are  a  little  too  much 
like  plagiarisms  from  Mother  Gooae— much  closer  thao 
Mr.  Emerson's  imitations  of  Cirlyle-^ut  the  iinmeuM 
popularity  of  that  standard  work  is  a  practical  rei'atatioo 
of  our  censure. 


Forest  Flowers  of  the  West.    Bjr  Anita  S.  Ricket. 
Philadelphia :    Lmdsay  &  Blakiston.    1851. 

A  title  to  arouse  the  bile  of  the  author  of  **  Nine  New 
Poets,"  who  some  time  since  analysed  so  onmercil'ully 
the  tender  buds  of  poesy  put  forth  by  nine  young  Paroa*- 
sian  candidates  in  this  our  western  worid.  This  poetry 
of  title  strikes  as  much  less  disagreeably  in  a  woman,  aiul 
we  see  no  possible  objection  to  Miss  Rickey's  christeain;. 
We  have  perhaps  been  guilty  of  miscalling  the  lady,  srbo 
just  as  probably  is  a  Mrs.— 4>ut  the  foshion  of  modem  lady* 
writers  leaves  the  reader  in  profound  uncertainty  on  this 
point. 

Many  of  these  poems,  though  tinged  vrith  imitation,  ore 
sweet  and  affecting — indeed  the  portrait  (of  tbe  anthnre^«) 
in  the  front  of  the  volume  could  only  belong  to  a  woiaas 
of  great  foeliug. 
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Xosmbtc  Iiim  fron 
gnedjil  umI  pretty. 


The  AwalwiMd  Heart,"  are  very 


"Mifian,  at  the  ^Iden  pate 
Of  my  heart  why  dost  thou  wait  f 

Why  thy  ceaseless  vigils  keep^ 
Steeped  in  sleep's  delicious  balm 
Koowiof  only  hoUeat  calm  V 


»»» 


Thi  Duchiss;  or  Womaii*s  Lote  and  Woman's  Hate. 
A  iVoref.  Philadelphia :  A  Hart,  late  Carey  &  Hart. 
156  Chestnut  Street.    1851 . 

This  novel  m  the  Dnmas  and  Ainsworth  school  of  ro- 
msoce,  purports  to  be  reprinted  in  America  from' the  Lon> 
don  edition  in  three  volumes.  We  really  do  not  see  wha't 
powibk  reeommeodation  lies  in  the  fact.  Stupid  books 
are  daily  issued  in  three  volumes  in  the  city  of  London 
aod  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  number.  We  are  perhaps 
wrong  io  applying  to  it  the  word  Uupid^  for  in  the  class 
of  ronmnce  to  which  it  belongs  it  perhaps  takes  a  respec- 
table place^-butall  the  old  conventionalities  of  such  pro- 
ductions are  found  in  its  pages»  from  the  iunocent  and  in- 
teresting joung  heroine  with  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair, 
to  the  warlike  hero  who  acts  without  conceivable  motive 
abd  has  a  fiice  which  **  would  be  e&rainate  in  its  beauty 
but  for  1  slight  moustache  which"— etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Tbe  scene  is  laid  in  the  time  of  Francis  I< — the  inevi> 
table  Triboolet  figures  as  jester,  and  the  scene  at  the 
tburch  where  M.  Pon)perant  offers  the  young  girl  the  holy 
«%ier  to  say  nothing  oi  his  Gascon  oath,  **Cap  Diou !" 
tfurL«  most  wonderfully  of  our  old  friends  Porthos  and 
U'.Vjiaguoj]  in  a  certain  volume  of  Al>  Dumas.  Possibly 
tbe  author  has  not  met  with  *'  The  Three  Guardsmen," 
bat  the  pages  of  the  **  Duchess"  argue  strongly  to  the 
coBtnry. 


EiTRAOUHVART  POPULAR  DELUSIONS,  By  Charltt 
Mneknf.  Author  of  **  The  Thames  and  its  Tributa- 
rie.^"  "The  Hope  of  the  World,"  etc.  Philadelphia  : 
Undsay  dc  Ulakiston.    1861. 

Tkia  work  has,  we  think,  been  overrated.  It  has  at- 
tiiaed  a  very  high  popularity,  we  believe,  in  England ; 
aad  KB  republication  in  this  eoontry  is  an  evidence  of  the 
iacL  It  is  a  volume,  however,  of  considerable  merit.  The 
close  research  which  should  chHracterixe  every  produc- 
lioB  aioriDg  to  arouse  the  past  time  and  its  actors  from 
tbeir  loo^  Kleep,  it  is  true,  is  nowhere  found,  but  the  gen- 
«iJ  fiewff  of  the  writer  strike  us  as  most  liberal  and  just. 

Oh  several  of  the  subjects  which  come  under  the  an- 
^'i  notice,  there  lingers  to  this  day  and  hour  a  most 
renarfcsble  amount  of  ignorance  and  a  still  greater  mea- 
^Biv  of  prcjadice.  We  reier  more  particularly  to  the 
"  MLviMppi  Sclieme"  and  its  author,  John  Law.  For 
B^<tfe  than  a  century  this  man  has  been  the  scoff  and  de- 
tnon  of  the  world.  The  grave  has  received  long  since 
^  aaortal  bod  v,  but  stronger  than  death  and  **  more  greedy 
(Jnn  the  i^rave"  slander  and  detraction  have  seised  upon 
kv  character.  He  has  been  called  in  turn  a  knave,  fool, 
t^'nsdler  and  coward.  He  was  neither— and  Mr.  Mac- 
kav*«  paces  make  this  most  abundantly  manifest 

To  the  charge  that  from  his  ignorance  or  folly  he  plung- 
ed Prance  into  most  imminent  danger,  and  brought  her  to 
the  brink  of  revolution,  the  author  replies. — and  supports 
ht^vKitmnr-that  Law  was  a  complete  roaster  of  Finance 

^  that  np  to  thr  time  when  the  Regent  forced  him  to 
iiftoe  biUs  to  theamount  otome  AouMatid  miUumi  offrancM, 


he  had  never  exceeded  in  his  ffearlp  issues  fixijf  milUons. 
The  charge  against  his  honesty  is  with  equal  certainty 
refuted  by  the  fact,  that  when  all  men,  foreseeing  the  tu- 
evitable  crash,  were  converting  their  notes  into  gold  and 
jewels,  and  sending  them  to  England  and  Holland,  Law 
bought  estates  mily  in  Franee,  and  on  his  banishment  wan 
so  poor,  that  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  were  scraped 
out  in  a  manner  most  miserable.  He  was  neither  a  LuUy 
nor  a  Cagliostro.    He  firmly  believed  in  his  system. 

For  a  pleasant,  well-written,  and  not  too  long  aocoont 
of  the  Tulipomania,  we  refer  the  reader  to  page  98.  A 
foreign  novelist  has  lately  embodied  this  mania  in  a  wf 
entertaining  fiction— the  **  Black  Tulip." 

The  **0.  P.  Mania"  is  related  with  great  spirit,  and  will 
serve  to  show  the  world  of  1850,  that  the  disgraceful  Astor* 
Place  riots  had  their  parallel  in  the  past  and  in  England, 
though  the  audiences  there  were  moved  by  a  spirit  some* 
what  different  from  one  of  nationality.  There  the  ques* 
tion  touched  their  poekeU,  and  after  three  months  of  riot 
the  manager  was  bullied  into  submission.  The  aecoont 
by  Mr.  Mackay  makes  most  painfully  evidently  the  bru- 
tality of  the  audienoe  and  their  triumph  by  mere  brute 
force  over  the  calm  dignity  of  Kemble. 

in  the  first  volume  may  he  found  an  account  of  the 
Thugs  of  India,  or  as  these  murderous  feaatics  are  ae» 
customed  to  style  the  members  of  their  sect,  the  PhemH" 
gore.    The  account  of  their  religious  belief  and  its  origin 
is  in  the  highest  degree  cnrioos— and  is  antbentaeated  by 
Capt.  Sleeman,  who  was,  during  his  long  residence  ia 
India,  often  thrown  in  contact  with  these  horrible  enthuai* 
asts .    For  strange  to  say,  the  murders  of  the  Thngs,  are 
the  result  of  a  lofty  and  sublime  sense  of  religious  duty 
— ^their  young  being  trained  from  their  tenderest  3reari  to 
gtnmgle  and  kill  at  random,  if  they  expect  to  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  their  own  heaven.    Bhawanee  is  the  god- 
dess who  presides  over  their  horrible  rites,  and  she  is  the 
founder  of  the  Phansigars.    The  legend  runs,  that  in  re* 
mote  ages  of  the  world,  there  lived  an  enormous  demon, 
who  made  nothing  of  walking  through  the  Indian  Ocean, 
which  only  reached  to  hie  middle,  and  who  devoaied 
great  numbers  of  the  human  race.    At  last  the  mereiAil* 
goddess,  Bhawanee,  with  a  sharp  sword  slew  him.    Bat 
from  every  drop  of  his  blood  sprung  up  smaller  demons, 
who  devoured  men  as  before.   She  exterminated  theee  too 
by  thousands,  but  unfortunately  their  blood  was  as  pro* 
llfic  as  that  of  their  **  common  ancestor."    Then  the  god* 
dess  Bhawanee  gave  her  chosen  followers  in  this  world  a 
noose,  which  she  showed  them  how  to  tie,  and  sent  them 
forth — to  etrang/e*    The  stranglers  exerted  themselves  so 
energetically,  that  in  a  short  time  the  race  of  demons  waa 
extinct.    Then  they  brought  the  magic  handkerchief  to 
the  goddess,  who  bade  them  on  the  contrary  keep  it,  and, 
not  to  get  out  of  practice,  use  it  on  roen^h&  promising  to 
bury  the  bodies.    She  exacted  but  one  condition — the 
Phansigar  must  never  look  behind  him — and  this  caution 
was  long  religiously  observed.    One  of  the  sect,  howeverj 
more  prying  than  reverential,  was  moved  with  curiosity 
to  know  how  Bhawanee  buried  the  dead.    He  looked 
back  and  saw  her  with  the  legs  of  a  man  depending  from 
her  mouth  ;^he  was  a  cannibal.     For  this  disobedience 
— others  say  because  the  rebellious  Thug  committed  the 
crime  of  Actaeon — the  goddess  decreed  that  thenceforth 
they  should  bury  their  own  dead. 

The  race  of  Thugs  is  much  thinned,  but  their  number 
is  still  10,000,  and  it  is  confidently  stated  that  they  mur- 
der every  year  30,000  of  their  fellow-creatures.  Many  of 
the  leaders  have,  however,  been  given  up  and  punished ; 
among  others  the  notorious  Feringeea,  from  whom  Sue 
has  drawn  his  Faringhea. 

We  were  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Mackay*s  notices  of 
the  Connt  St  Germain  and  Cagliostro.    By  a  few  quiet 
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touches,  the  character  of  the  wonderful  nobleman  who 
had  diacovered  the  dixir  vUtt  and  lived  for  centuries,  is 
brought  out  in  bold  relief; — and  thoug^h  Mr.  Carl  vie  in 
one  of  bis  most  curious  performances  has  ridiculed  and 
attempted  to  throw  discredit  on  the  account  of  Cagliostro 
here  given,  we  incline,  after  reading  both,  decidedly  to- 
wards the  speculations  of  Mr.  Mackay.  Everything  re- 
lating  to  Cagliostro  is  dark  and  doubtful ;  we  can  only 
judge  of  tlie  probabUUiet  of  his  character  and  career.  Mr. 
Cariyle  has  drawn  kim  such  as  the  "  Arch-quack'*  and 
**  King  of  Scoundrels,"  in  his  own  opinion,  should  have 
been.    Mr.  Mackay  has  painted  him  as  we  think  he  was. 

The  chief  remaining  subjects  treated  of  in  **  Popular 
Delusions,"  are  Slow  Poisoning,  the  Crusades,  and  Witch- 
craft. 

For  sale  by  Harrold  and  Murray. 


The  Islaitd  World  of  thk  Pacific;  by  Ike  JUv, 
Hkitkt  T.  Chkitsr.  New  York.  Harper  6l  Brothers. 
It51. 

This  is  a  very  readable  little  volume  of  some  400  pages, 
containing  much  that  is  interesting  about  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  especially  concerning  the  lives,  labors,  and 
esci^s  of  the  missionaries,  who  have  achieved  so  much 
in  the  civilisation  and  conversion  of  the  Islanders.  The 
•kecches  of  the  natives,  also,  their  modes  of  life  and  man- 
nen,  changed  as  they  are  by  the  influence  of  the  white 
Ban — and  the  description  of  the  great  volcano,  which  de- 
fies alike  the  control  of  the  savage  and  the  civilized  man — 
are  very  faithful  and  spirited.  We  have  one  or  two  faults 
to  find  with  the  book.  Firgi^  the  author  is  too  fond  of 
quoting  poetry,  anpmmu  and  anonymous ;  and,  tecandly, 
he  makes  too  much  parade  of  the  prevalent  licentiousness 
in  those  islands,  and  its  unfortunate  results.  Very  proba- 
bly he  will  say  with  Midshipman  Easy — '*  duty  before  de- 
cemepf"  which  is  a  very  good  maxim  to  obey,  when  it  is 
once  proved  that  the  indecency  ui  indispensable  to  a  dis- 
eharge  of  duty.  But  we  do  not  believe  that  a  single  Ha- 
waiian will  be  reclaimed  by  Mr.  Cheever's  book ;  while 
many  a  modest  cheek  (if  he  has  ft>male  readers,)  must 
blush  at  some  of  his  pages — many  a  modest  mind  be 
wounded  by  thoughts  aud  images  that  should  ne'er  have 
found  entrance  into  places  as  pure. 


A  New  Classical  Oictioitart  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Biography,  Mythology^  and  Geography,  By  WilUam 
Smitk,  LL.D.  Revised  with  numerous  corrections  and 
additions.  By  Charfet  Anihon,  LL.D  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers,  82  Cliff  street.    1851 . 

A  Copious  and  CrUicalLATiV'KitousH  Lexicon.  Found- 
ed on  the  larger  Latin-German  Lexicon  of  Dr.  William 
Freund:  With  additions  and  corrections  from  the  Lexi- 
cons of  Gesner,  Facciolati,  Scbeller,  Georges,  dec.  By 
£.  A,  Audretcs,  LL.D.  New  York :  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers, 82  Cliff  street.    1851. 

Two  admirable  companion  volumes,  evidently  published 
at  great  expense  and  with  the  most  scrupulous  accuracy, 
which  no  classical  scholar  should  fail  to  purchase.  The 
Biographical  Dictionary  is  a  reprint  of  Smith's  well-known 
work,  embodying  many  valuable  notes  of  Professor  An- 
thon,  and  is  destined,  we  predict,  to  supersede  all  other 
works  of  the  class  in  our  language.  Professor  Andrews' 
Lexicon  is  all  that  could  be  desired  in  that  line,  and  is  as 
great  an  improvement  upon  the  eminent  Ainsworth  of  our 
■ehool-boy  days,  (a  book,  by  the  way,  which  we  were 


wont  to  consider  as  second  only  in  authority  and  claims 
to  reverential  regard,  to  the  Bible  itself,)  as  the  modera 
railway  upon  the  old-fasbioned  mud  turnpike  of  1800. 
The  Lexicon  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  speciroenA  of  tj- 
pography  that  ever  came  from  the  press  of  the  Haipen. 
We  repeat  that  every  student  of  the  Latin  tongue  ou^ht 
to  have  these  works  in  his  library.  For  ourselves,  wt 
would  not  be  without  them  for  five  tia»8  the  amount  of 
their  cost. 
For  sale  by  Morris  6c  Brother. 


Fadette;  a  Domestic  Story,  from  the  French.    By 
Matilda  M.  Hats.  New  York.  Geo.  P.  Putnam.  1851. 

.  We  have  not  for  a  long  time  read  so  sweet  a  story.  It 
is'  pure,  natural  and  whole$ome;  thoroughly  French— 
but  not  the  French  of  Dumas  or  of  Sue,  the  exaggerated 
and  prurient  abominations  of  the  present  day.  It  more 
resembles  the  romances  of  Florian  and  Saint  Pierre,  bat, 
while  the  purity  and  beauty  of  their  morals  are  preserved, 
the  tone  of  the  picture  is  reduced,  by  exchanging  die  pai- 
toral  and  sentimental  coloring,  for  the  sober  hues  of  coun- 
try life  in  France,  It  is  truly  what  it  is  called,  a  domnlu 
story ;  and  one  that  is  much  more  likely  to  profit  a  child 
in  the  reading,  than  a  ream  of  such  flimsy,  made-to-eell, 
manufactures,  as  the  **  RoUo  books,"  and  the  **  Charlotte 
Elisabeths."  We  are  indebted  to  Messn.  Nasb  & 
WooDHODSE  for  the  gratification  this  work  has  given  ut ; 
and  we  commend  our  readera  to  their  store  fi»r  the  like 
pleasure. 


Messrs.  Morris  &  Brother  have«ent  us  a  copy  of  the 
American  Almanac  for  1851,  published  by  Little  d&  Brown 
of  Boston.  This  valuable  work  is  too  well  known  to  need 
any  commendation  at  our  hands,  but  we  may  say  that  for 
full  and  accurate  information  on  all  mattera  connected 
with  the  progress  of  the  country,  the  present  issue  is  fully 
equal  to  any  of  the  former  volumes.  The  astronomical 
and  statistical  portions  are  of  especial  interest  and  value, 
and  have  evidently  been  prepared  by  careful  bands.  The 
book  is  very  neatly  printed  and  sold  at  the  low  price  oT 
One  Dollar. 

The  Footprifts  of  the  Creator  ;  oh  the  Astro- 
LEPis  OF  Stromness.  .By  Huoh  Milleb.  Author  of 
**  The  Old  Red  Sandstone,"  etc.  From  the  third  Lon- 
don edition ;  with  a  memoir  of  the  author  by  Louis 
Agassiz.  Boston :  Gould  6l  Lincoln*  59  Washing- 
ton Street    1850. 

This  is  a  work  of  the  very  highest  value,  and  we  mopt 
cordially  recommend  it  to  the  public,  though  fix>ra  a  pre<Q 
of  engagements  we  have  been  unable  to  give  it  that  atitple 
and  thorough  examination  which  its  high  character  calls 
for  at  our  hands.  The  North  British  Review,  the  most 
liberal  and  reliable  of  all  the  quarterlies,  declares  it  to  be 
unsurpassed  **  by  any  modern  work  of  the  same  cia><«," 
and  Dr.  Buckland,  author  of  a  ^  Bridgewater  Treatise" 
on  geology,  avowed  that  '*  he  had  never  been  so  much 
astonished  in  his  life  by  the  powera  of  any  man,"  and  thul 
this  **  wonderful"  author  made  him  ashamed  of  **  the  com- 
parative meagrenessand  poverty  of  his  own  descriptions — 
he  would  give  his  left  hand  to  possess  such  powers." 

We  have  only  to  add  that  the  work  was  written  tocoun. 
teract  the  sophistry  of  the  **  Vestiges  of  Creation,'*  to  re- 
commend it  to  the  attentive  consideration  of  every  right- 
minded  searcher  after  truth. 

For  sale  by  Harrold  6l  Murray, 
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SCENE,  fint— in  Philadelpkia  ^   afterwArds  in  Mis- 


souri. 


ACT  I— SCENE  I. 

Afnri^r  m  the  houee  ^  Mre,  Jertae^  in  Walnut  etreet, 
PhUadeiphia,  Mra.  Jervas  and  Robert  Warren  die- 
t9entd---die  tatter  entering  haetily  and  with  diseompo- 


nre. 


Warren,   U  in  not  well! 


Well? 
*Ti8  ill !    She  has  refosed 


Mrt.  J,  Has  she  then  inred  T 

Warren.    Ajr«  hes  she!    Something  farther — 
^hf  does  not  scruple  to  stow  her  passion 
For  mj  oMMt  worthy  cousin,  Norman  Maurice. 

ifri.  J.    She  shall  repent  it — sAte  shall  disavow  it, 
Or^bechsnimow!— rU  teach  her  !— 

Wvren,  She's  a  pupif 

Wtb  w^  ^iHTOgh  of  her  own  to  vex  a  master! 

Mrt.  J,   I  have  a  will  too  which  will  master  heri 
h  the  DA  nine  T — my  sister's  child  t — a  beggar 
'Hoi  breathes  hot  by  my  charity  !    I'll  teach  her, 
•^•d  ibe  iball  Jeani  the  lesson  set  for  her. 
Or  I  will  tufa  her  naked  into  the  streets 
^  peosiless  as  she  came.    But  wait  and  see^— 
V«a  AaU  behoM— 


Warren.  Nay,  wait  'till  I  am  gone, 

Then  use  your  best  severity.    She  needs  it — 
Has  no  sufficient  notion  of  her  duty. 
And— 

Mrg,  /.  No,  indeed ! 

Warren,  But  you  must  make  her  wiser. 

Mrg,  J,  I  will! 

I've  treated  her  too  tenderly. 

Warren.  But  show  her 

Some  little  glimpse  of  the  danger  in  her  path,— 
Shame  and  starvation — 

ilfrs.  J.  She  deserves  them  both. 

Warren,    And  keep  my  worthy  consin  from  her  pres- 
ence. 

Jfrs.  /.    He  darks  these  doors  no  more !    The  girl  al- 
ready 
Has  orders  to  deny  him. 

Warren,  You've  done  wisely. 

A  little  time, — ^but  keep  them  separate,— 
And  we  shall  conquer  her;— ay,  conquer  him  too, 
For  I've  a  little  snarp,  within  whose  meshes, 
His  feet  are  sure  to  fall. 

Mre.  J,  ,  What  snare  1 

Warren,  No  matter ! 

Be  ignorant  of  the  mischief  'till  it's  over, 
And  we  enjoy  its  fruits  !    Meanwhile,  be  busy, — 
Pursue  the  plan  you  purpoi*c,  and  to-morrow. 
We  shall  know  farther.    I  shall  use  the  moments 
'Twixt  this  and  then,  in  labors  which  must  profit, 
Or  fortune  grows  perverse.    See  you  to  her. 
While  I  take  care  of  him, 

Mrt.  J.  Oh !  never  fear  me — 

I'll  summon  her  the  moment  you  are  gone. 
And  she  shall  know — 

Warren.  That  you  may  summon  her, 

For  we  must  lose  no  time, — I  take  my  leave. 

{Ex,  Warren, 

Mre,  /.,  [$olu$.'\    The  pert  and  insolent  baggage !  Bat 
I'll  teach  her ! 
I'll  let  her  know  from  whose  benevolent  hand 
She  eats  the  bread  of  charity — whose  mercy 
It  is,  that  clothes  her  nakedness  with  warmth. 

[Ringn.    Enter  Biddy , 
Go,  Biddjr !— send  my  niece  to  me.  \Ex.  Biddy. 

A  beggar, 
That  fain  would  be  a  chooser!    So,  Miss ! 

Enter  Clarice, 

Clarice,  Dear  Aunf! 

Mre.  J,    Ay,  you  would  dare  me  in  another  faahion* 
But  you  have  met  your  match,  and  now  I  tell  you, 
Clarice  Delancy,  'tis  in  vain  you  struggle— > 

Clarice.  What  hone  I  done  T 

Mre.  J.  All !  you  are  ignorant. 

And  meek  and  innocent  as  the  babe  unborn. 
If  tongue  and  iace  could  speak  for  secret  conscience. 
That  harbors  what  it  should  not    So,  you  dare 
Avow  a  passion  for  that  beggarly  Maurice, 
Whom  I've  foihid  the  house ! 

Clarice,  Forbidden  Mauricel 

Mrt.  J,  Ay,  indeed!  forbid ! 

Clarice.  In  what  has  he  offended  1 

Mrs,  /'    His  poverty  offends  mo— his  presumption. 
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Clarice,  Presumption  T 

Mrt.  J.  He  has  the  audacity  to  think  of  you 

In  marriage— he  would  heir  my  property, 
The  miaerable  beggar  who,  but  lately — 

Clarice.    And  if  the  humble  Clarice  might  presume, 
There  were  no  fitter  hufcband !    From  the  fates 
I  do  entreat  no  happier  destiny 
Than  but  to  share,  o*er  all  that  wealth  may  profier, 
The  beggaty  that  he  brings. 

Mr$.  J.  But  you  shall  never! 

I  am  your  guardian,  in  the  place  of  mother, 
And  I  will  turn  you  naked  from  these  doors 
If  you  but  dare — 

Clarice*    Ah !  that  were  guardianship, 
Becoming  the  dear  sister  of  a  mother, 
Who,  when  she  left  her  hapless  child  to  earth, 
Ne*or  dreamM  of  such  remembrance,  in  the  future, 
Of  what  beseem'd  the  past.    I've  anger'd  you, 
But  cannot  chidp  myself  because  my  nature 
Does  not  revolt  at  homage  of  a  being 
In  whom  no  virtue  starves.    Suppose  him  poorl 
Wealth  makes  no  oertain  happiness  to  hope, 
Nor  poverty  its  loss.    In  Norman  Maurioe 
I  see  a  nobleness  that  still  conceals 
The  lowly  fortunes  that  ofiend  your  pride. 
None  richer  lives  in  rarest  qualities 
• .  More  precioue  to  the  soul,  that  feeds  on  worth, 
Than  in  your  city  glitter.    Do  you  think 
To  win  me  from  a  feast  of  such  delights 
To  the  poor  fare  on  common  things  that  make 
The  wealth  of  Robert  Warrant    Madam—my  aunt^^ 
I  thank  you  for  the  bounty  you  have  shown  met 
It  had  been  precious  o'er  most  earthly  tlyngs. 
But  that  it  has  its  price  at  perilous  cost. 
To  things  more  precious  still.    Your  charity, 
That  found  a  sbeltw  for  this  humble  person. 
Were  all  too  costly,  if  it  claims  in  turn 
This  poor  heart's  sacrifice.    I  cannot  make  it! 
I  will  not  wed  tliis  Warren, — for  I  know  him— 
And,  if  it  be  that  I  shall  ever  wed, 
JViU  wed  with  Norman  Maurice — as  a  man, 
Whom  most  ii  glads  me  that  I  also  know. 
Mrs.  J.    Never  shall  you  wed  with  him,  while  I  have 
powV 
To  keep  you  from  such  folly.    You're  an  infant. 
That  knows  not  what  is  needful  for  your  safety, 
Or  precious  for  your  heart.     Be  ruled  by  me. 
Or  forth  you  pack.     I  cut  you  off  forever, 
From  fortune  as  from  fiivor. 

Clarice.    Welcome  death, 
Sooner  than  bonds  like  these. 

Mrn.  J.  Ungrateful  girl! 

And  this  is  the  return  for  all  my  bounty  f 
But  yuu  shall  not  achieve  your  own  desfruction. 
If  I  can  help  it.    This  Maurice  never  darkens 
My  dwelling  with  his  shadow.    He  has  made  you 
Perverse  and  disobedient — but  he  shall  not 
Thrive  by  your  ruin.    See  that  you  prepare 
To  marry  Robert  Warren. 

Clarice,  With  the  grave  first, — 

Its  cold  and  silence,  and  its  crawling  things, 
Loathsome,  that  make  us  shudder  but  to  think  on, 
Booner  than  he!— a  base,  unworthy  creature, 
Who  steals  between  his  kinsman  and  the  friend, 
That  gave  him  highest  trust,  and  held  him  faithful, 
To  rob  him  of  the  treasure  he  most  values. 
The  reptile  that  keeps  empire  in  the  grave 
Sooner  than  he,  shall  glide  into  this  bosom, 
And  make  it  alibis  own. 

Mre,  J.  Silence,  I  say ! — 

Before  I  madden  with  your  insolence. 


And  lese  the  memory  of  that  sainted  sister 
That  left  you  in  ray  trust. 

Clarice,  My  poor,  dear  mother ! 

She  never  dreamM  of  this,  in  that  dark  hour 
That  lost  me  to  her  own! 

Mrt.  J,  I'm  m  her  place, 

To  sway  your  foolish  fancies  with  a  prudence 
You  will  not  seek  yourself.    Once  more  I  tell  you. 
You  wed  with  Warren— Robert  Wairen,  only ! 
This  Maurice—  incite  wUkwt.^ 

Ha!  That  noise?— 
Maurice,  [in  the  halt  vithoui,]  I  »«*«,  »y  g^^! 

Clarice.    'Tis  Maurice  now. 
Mrt.  J.    The  Insolent!  will  he  dare! 
Biddy,  [in  the  hall  teiihout.]        Mrs.  Jervas  says,  sir— 
Maurice,  [without.]  Ay!  ay!  she  eayaf— 

But  when  a  lady  means  civilities, 
'Tis  still  my  custom  to  do  justice  to  her. 
By  seeking  them  in  person.    There,  my  good  girl. 
You've  done  your  duty  as  y  ou  should.     Now,  please  yon, 
I  will  do  mine.        [EtOerUg  the  roam.}  Madam- 

Mre.  J.  Was  ever  insolence— 

Biddy,  {enterittg.}  Mr.  Maurice  wmid  ma'am. 

Mre.  J.  This  conduct,  sir— 

Maurice.         Would  be  without  its  plea  at  comnioo 
seasons: 
And  be  whose  purpose  was  a  morning  visit. 
The  simply  social  object  of  the  idler. 
Who  finds  in  his  own  time  and  company 
The  very  worst  offisnce,— could  ofler  nothiag, 
To  plead  for  his  intrusion  on  that  presence. 
Which,  so  politely,  shuts  the  door  against  him. 
Mrs.  J.  Well,  sir? 

Maurice,  But  I  am  none  of  these. 

Mrt.  J.  What  plea,  sir?— 

Maurice.      Some  natures  have  their  privilege— some 
passions 
Demand  a  hearing.    There  are  rights  of  feeling. 
That  art  can  never  stifle — ^^efs,  affections. 
That  never  hear  the  civil  "  Not  at  home!" 
When  home  itself  is  peril  I'd  by  submission. 
He's  but  a  haggard  that  obeys  the  check. 
When  all  that's  precious  to  his  stake  of  life 
Is  fastened  on  the  string.    Necessity 
Makes  bold  to  ope  the  door  which  fi^shion's  portress 
Would  bolt  and  bar  against  him.    'Tis  my  fate. 
That  prompU  me  to  a  rudeness,  which  my  nurture 
Would  else  have  shrunk  from.     But  that  1  have  rights 
Which  move  me  to  defiance  of  all  custom, 
I  hud  not  vex'd  your  presence. 
Mrt.  J,  Rights,  sir-  Ris:h«  s^  ? 

Maurice.    Ay.  madam,  the  most  precious  to  the  mortal! 
Rights  of  the  heart,  which  make  the  heart  immortal 
In  those  affections  which  still  show  to  earth, 
The  ouly  glimpses  we  have  left  of  Eden. 
Behold  ill  her,  [pointing  to  Clarice,]  my  best  apology- 
One,  whom  to  ga7.o  on  silences  complaint, 
And  justifies  the  audacity  that  proves 
Its  manhood  in  its  error.    Clarice,  my  love, 
Is  there  in  any  corner  of  your  heart 
An  echo  to  the  will  that  says  to  Maurice, 
Your  presence  here  is  hateful.  [  Ta&et  her  hrntl.] 

Clarice,  Can  you  ask  7 

Maurice,  Enoiiph  !— 

Mrt,  J.  Too  much,  I  say.    Let  go  heffhaitd, 

And  leave  this  dwelling,  sir!     I'm  mistress  here. 
And  shall  take  measures  for  security 
Against  this  lawless  insolence. 

Maurice,  Awhile!  Awhile! 

You  are  the  mistress  here ;— -I  vpiit  obey  you  : — 
WiU  leave  your  presence,  madam,  never  more 
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To  trouble  700  with  mine.    You  now  deny  me 

')'b^  pririle^  that  never  ect  of  mine 

Hath  properljr  mede  forfeit.    You  behold  me 

The  auitor  to  your  niece.    You  hear  her  Un^ua^,— 

How  different  from  your  own ! — that  with  her  bounty 

M&kpji  rich  my  heart  with  all  the  gifU  in  hen ! 

Sternly,  yoo  wrest  authority  from  judgment. 

To  exercise  a  will  that  puu  to  acorn 

Her  hopes  no  less  than  mine !    I  would  have  pleaded 

Your  cttlm  return  to  judgment ;— would  entreat  you 

To  tboiigfat^  of  better  &Tor  that  might  sanction, 

W'uh  the  sweet  blessing  of  maternal  love, 

The  maiual  passion  living  in  our  hearts. 

But  that  i  know  how  profitless  the  pleading, 

Tbai  in  the  ear  of  prejudice  would  soften 

The  ioconrigible  wax  that  deafens  pride, 

1  plesil  not  lor  iodnlgence — will  not  argue 

Tbe  cruelty  that  finds  in  charity 

(.^KDmtssion  for  that  matchless  tyranny 

Tbji  claims  the  right  to  break  the  orphan's  heart 

Ikiaui^  it  finds  her  bread. 

Oanee,  [aaide  U  MauHee.}  Spare  her,  Norman. 

Jfosriee,  [«s«is  to  CZortee.]        Oh !  WiU  I  notl    Yet 
wherefore  need  I  spare, 
WV.n,  if  the  Holy  Law  be  not  a  mock. 
The  jisttice  which  miiet  break  this  heart  of  stone, 
WtU  Knd  her  howling  through  eternity. 
Tverc  mency  that  in  season  speaks  the  truth, 
Thai  m  the  fmnetaate  of  rare  penalties, 
Mflj  terrify  die  ofiender  from  his  path, 
Asd  send  him  to  his  kneee. 

Ctance,  [awHe  to  Maurice^        For  my  sake,  Norman. 

Mavriee,  [to  JUrt,  JJj    Yet,  madam,  in  this  fireest  use 
of  pow'r, 
Hlaeh  diirea  me  hence,  be  merciful  awhile. 
And  ti  itoi  heart,  so  dearly  linked  with  mine, 
Throa^h  love  and  fiiith  unperiahing,  must  turn 
It^  fosDtiiss  from  that  precious  overflow 
That  kept  my  flow'rs  in  bloom ;  yet,  ere  the  word, 
Tant  leaves  me  sterile  ever  thence,  be  said, 
i^aagr  us,  apart,  swhile,  to  speak  of  parting  t 
^  ord)  of  £uch  import  still  ask  fewest  ears, 
Aad  words  of  grief  and  hopelessness  like  ours, 
.Mo-t  needs  have  utterance  in  such  lowly  tones, 
At  best  declare  the  condition  of  the  heart, 
That>  muffled  for  despair.    But  a  few  moments 
We  U  walk  apart  together. 

^r$.  /.  It  is  useless ! 

Wlial  ticcds— 

Mamriet,    What  need  of  sorrow  erer?    Could  earth 
speak, 
Pre^nbio'  laws  to  that  Divinity, 
Thai  ftiU  smiles  roek  to  water,  we  should  hear, 
Tbe  aairerisl  voice  of  that  one  plea. 
That  cUiius  for  man  immunity  fit>m  troubles 
That  Bioke  proud  ey^a  o'erflow.    Who  should  persuade 
Hi»  felbw  to  opinion  of  the  uses 
Thar  follow  from  his  team  t    What  school,  or  teacher, 
Would  seek  to  show  that  chemistry  had  art, 
Tt)  fix  and  harden  the  dilating  drops 
T9  biiiliaiits  ss  they  fiUl«— such  as  no  crown 
la  Europe  night  aflecu    One  finds  no  succor, 
^ei^ign  to  break  the  chain  about  his  wrist 
Kroia  ail  the  fountains  that  o'ersluice  tbe  heart ; 
Yet  will  be  weep,  though  useless.    He  who  stands, 
Waiting  upon  the  scafibld  for  the  signal. 
Thai  flings  bin  down  the  abyss,  still  hoards  each  minute 
That  oiggsnl  fate  aUowa.    That  single  minute 
Still  thrines  a  hope ;— if  not  a  hope,  a  feeling, 
That  finds  a  souething  precious  even  in  pain, 


And  will  not  lose  the  anxiety  that  racks  him. 
Lest  he  make  forfeit  of  a  something  better 
Which  yet  he  caunot  name.    And,  at  the  last, 
I,  whom  you  doom  to  loss  of  more  than  life, 
May  well  implore  the  respite  of  a  moment, 
If  but  to  suffer  me  to  count  once  more, 
The  treasure  that  I  lose.    A  moment,  madam ! 

Mrt.  /.,  \walk9  wp  the  ttaf^eJ]   A  single  moment,  then* 

Mawriee,  Oh!  you  are  gracious— 

A  single  moment  is  a  boundless  blessing 
To  him  you  rob  of  time !    Clarice,  my  love, 

Clarice*  My  Norman ! 

Mawriee,    Oh!  is  it  thus,  my  Clsrice^is  it  thus  7 

Cianee.  We  have  been  children,  Norman,  in  our 

dreams; 
We  are  the  sport  of  fete! 

Maurice,  And  shall  be  ever, 

If  that  there  be  no  courage  in  our  hearts 
To  shape  the  fates  to  favor  by  our  will. 

Clarice,  What  mean  you,  Norman  f 

Maurice,  What  should  Nonnan  mean, 

But  if  he  can,  to  grapple  with  his  fortune, 
And  like  a  sturdy  wrestler  in  the  riug. 
Throw  heart  and  hope  into  tbe  perilous  strugglet 
What  should  I  mea^ut  happiness,  for  thee, — 
Thou  willing,  as  myself  t    Who  strives  with  fate 
Must  still  like  him, the  mighty  Macedonian, 
Seize  the  coy  priestess  by  the  wrist,  and  lead  her 
Where  still  she  would  not  go !    Suppose  me  faithful 
To  the  sweet  passion  I  have  proffer'd  you. 
And  what  remains  in  this  necessity, 
But  that,  made  resolute  by  grim  denial, 
I  challenge  from  your  love  sufficient  courage. 
To  take  the  risks  of  mine ! 

CUvriee,  Within  four  eye 

A  meaning  more  significant  than  your  words. 
Would  teach  me  still  to  tremble.    That  I  love  you, 
You  doubt  not,  Norman !    That  my  heart  hath  courage 
To  match  the  love  it  feels  for  you — 

Maurice,  It  hath-*it  hath! 

If  that  the  love  be  there,  as  I  believe  it, 
That  love  will  bring,  to  nourish  needful  strength, 
A  virtue  that  makes  love  a  thing  of  soul, 
And  arms  its  will  with  wings.    Oh!  read  you  not, 
My  meaning— 

Mre,J.^  [approaching,}  Your  moment  is  a  long  one,8hr, 

Maurice,  Ah,  Madam ! 

Who  chides  the  executioner  when  he  suflers 
The  vfotim  his  last  words^though  still  he  lingers 
Ere  he  would  reach  the  last  7    But  a  few  moments, 
And  I  have  spoken  all  that  my  full  heart 
Might  not  contain  with  safety. 

Mrt.  J„  [retiring'  up  the  ttage,]  Be  it  so,  sir. 

Maurice,  You  hear,  my  Clarice.    We've  another 

moment : 
But  one,  it  seems,  unless  your  resolution 
Takes  its  complexion  from  the  fate  that  threatens 
And  shows  an  equal  will.    If  then,  in  truth, 
You  love  me— 

Clarice.  Oh!  look  not  thus! 

Maurice,  I  doubt  not  ;— 

And  yet,  dear  Clarice,  if  indeed  you  love  me. 
The  single  moment  that  this  woman  gives  us, 
Becomes  a  life ; — to  me,  of  happiness^^ 
To  thee,  as  full  of  happiness,  as  thou 
M^ht  hope  to  gain  from  roe.    She  would  deny  us^-* 
Would  wed  thee  to  that  subUe  Robert  Warren— 
Clarice,  I'd  perish  first! 

Maurice.  No  need  of  perishing 

When  I  can  bring  thee  to  security. 
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I  knew  thy  straits — ^the  tyranny  which  thou  suffer'et 
Because  of  thy  dependence  :  and  my  struggle, 
Since  this  conviction  reached  nic    day  and  night — 
Was,  that  I  might  from  this  condition  snatch  thee, 
And|  in  thy  happier  fortunes,  find  mine  own! 
I  have  prepared  for  this. 

Clarice.  What  wouldst  thou,  Norman  t 

Mrg.  J.,  [approaching. '\  Your^moments  fly. 

Mawriee.  I  soon  shall  follow  them. 

MrB.J.y  \retiring  again.'\    The  sooner,  sir,  the  better. 

Maurice.  She  would  spare  me. 

The  argument  which  shows  thee  what  is  needful. 

Clarice.    Speak!  I  have  courage  equal  to  my  love! 

Maurice.     I  try  thee  though  I  doubt  not!    If  thou 
lov'st  mc, 
ThouMt  yield,  without  a  question,  to  my  purpose, 
And  give  me  all  thy  trust. 

Clarice.  Will  I  not,  Norman  7 

Maurice.  Then  with  the  night  I  make  thee  mine, 

Clarice ! — 
Steal  forth  at  evening :  There  shall  be  n  carriage, 
And  my  good  hostess,  whom  thou  ^now'st,  in  waiting. 
Our  future  home  is  ready. 

Clarice.    Let  me  think,  Norman  f 

Maurice.    That's   as  your  excellent  aunt,  who  now 
approaches. 
May  please ; — but,  surely,  when  to  my  fond  pleading 
You  sweetly  vow*d  yourself  as  mine  alone, 
The  proper  thought  that  sanctions  my  entreaty 
Was  all  complete  and  perfect* 

Clarice.  But,  Norman,  how- 

How  should  I,  in  your  poverty,  encumber 
Your  cares  with  i»4iew  burden  t 

Maurice.    There  is  no  poverty. 
Which  the  true  courage,  and  the  bold  endeavor. 
The  honest  purpose,  the  enduring  heart, 
Crown'd  with  a  love  that  blesses  while  it  burdens, 
May  not  defy  in  such  a  land  as  ours  ! 
We*ll  have  but  few  wants, — having  one  another!— 
And  for  these  wants,  some  dawning  smiles  of  fortune 
Already  have  prepared  me.    Trust  me,  Clarice, 
I  will  not  take  thee  to  a  worse  condition. 
In  one  whose  charities  shall  never  peril 
The  affections  they  should  foster. 

Mra.  J.,  [approaching.]  Sir,— again ! 

Maurice.    Yes,  yes— most  excellent  madam, — yes— 
again! 
There's  btt  a  single  syllable  between  us, 
Your  niece  hath  left  unspoken. — My  Clarice! 

Clarice.  I'm  thine ! 

Maurice.  *Ti9  epoken! 

And  now  I  live  again ! 

Mr9.  J.  Well,  sir— art  done  at  last ! 

Maurice.    Done!    Ay, madam— done i 
You've  held  me  narrowly  to  a  strict  account—- 
And  yet  I  thank  you.    You've  been  merciful 
After  a  fashion  which  invokes  no  justice, 
And  yet  may  find  it,  madam.    Yet— I  thank  you! 
The  word  ie  said  that's  needful  to  our  parting ; 
And  that  I  do  not  in  despair  depart. 
Is  due  to  these  last  moments.    Fare  you  well ! 
Be  you  as  safe,  henceforth,  from  all  intrusion^ 
As*you  shall  be  from  mine.    Clarice— farewell ! 

Clarice.  Norman. 

Maurice,  [embracing  her.]  But  one  embrace ! 

Mr».  J,  Away,  sir. 

Maurice.    In  earnest  of  those  pleasant  bonds  hereafter, 
Ibat  nOAO  shftU  dan  gainsay.    Clarice— Remember ! 

[BxU  Maurice. 


Clarice.    Go,  Norman,  and  believe  me. 
Mrs.  J.  Get  you  in ! 
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SCENE  II. 

A  Lawfer'8  office  in  Philadelphia.    Richard  Ofborme  ai 

a  deek  itriUng. 

Enter  Robert  Warreu, 
Warren,  [eagerly.]    Hast  drawn  the  paper,  Osborne  T 
Oebome.  It  is  here. 

Warren,        The  copy  thisT— 
Osborne.    And  this  the  original. 
Warren,  [examining  papers.]    Tia  very  like !  You've 
done  it  famously : 
One  knows  not  which  is  which ;  and  Nonnan  Maurice 
Himself  would  struggle  vainly  to  discover 
The  dificrence  'twixt  the  words  himself  hath  written, 
And  these  your  skill  hath  copied  to  a  hair. 
We  shall  deceive  him. 

Osborne.  Why  would  you  deceive  himt 

Warren.    Eh?   Why!    It  is  my  instinct!    Are  you 
answer'd  ? 
I  hate  him!    Would  you  have  a  better  answer  ? 

Osbm-ne.    Why  hate  him  when  his  kindness  still  haUi 
served  you. 
This  very  obligation  which  hath  bound  him. 
And  given  us  cruel  power  o'er  his  fortunes,— 
His  purse — ^perhaps  his  honor — 

Warren.  Why  perhaps  t 

Is't  doubtful,  think  you,  that  this  fatal  writing. 
Made  publk,— will  disgrace  him  ? 

Osborne.  An  error  only,— 

The  thoughtless  sport  of  boyhood— wholly  guiltless 
Of  all  dishonest  purpose.    We  have  used  it,— 
You  rather — and  the  profit  hath  been  ours ! — 
Why,  if  he  pays  the  money  as  he  proffers, 
Why  treasure  still  this  paper  ?    More— why  hate  Wm  T 
Warren.    Let  itsuflSce  you  that  I  have  my  reaitona; 
And  let  me  tell  you,  Osborne,  thnt  I  love  not 
This  sympathy  which  you  show  for  Norman  Maurice. 
Beware !  who  goes  not  with  mc  is  against  me ! 
Osborne.    I'm  in  your  power,  I  know — 
Warren.    Then  let  your  wisdom 
Abate  its  fond  pretension  as  my  teacher ; 
I'm  better  pleased  with  service  than  tuition; 
Will  hold  you  as  my  ally,  not  my  master ! 
I  have  remarked,  of  lote,  that  you  iliscovcr 
Rare  virtues  in  my  cousin!     He  hath  fee'd  youi 
Employed  you  as  attorney  in  his  cases  — 
Otborne.    Not  more  than  other  counsellors. 
Warren,  No  matter! 

It  is  enough  that  you  are  mine ! 

Osborne.  This  jealousy — 

Warren,    Is  only  vigilance!    Each  look  of  favor, 
Bestow'd  on  him  I  loathe,  is  disaffection 
In  him  that's  bound  to  me. 
Osborne.  This  document  t — 

Warren.    The  real  one, — the  original,  is  mine ; 
The  copy  you  will  yield  him  when  he  pays  yoo, — 
That  he  will  do  so  now,  I  make  no  question, 
Though  where  his  mcmey  pomes  firom  is  my  wonder. 

Osborne.    The  case  of  Jones  &  Peters,  jusl  detenntned, 
Brings  him  large  fees.    Another  action. 
The  insurance  case  of  Ferguson  &,  Brooks, 
Secures  him  handsome  profits.    Other  cases, 
Have  lately  brought  him,  with  new  reputation, 
Liberal  returns  of  money. 
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Warren  We'll  have  all! 

See  fbat  yoQ  pile  the  cotts— crowd  Interesty 
Kxpeoae  of  senice ;  tax  to  the  uttennost  - 
The  value  of  your  nieiice  and  forbearance. 
Leave  nothioff  you  hare  done  without  full  charges, 
Willie  what  haa  been  forborne,  more  highly  rated, 
Sbflll  Rwepp  the  remaining  eagles  from  his  purse. 

Onbome,    What  bitterness  is  yours ! 

Warren.  Oh  !  quite  ungracious, 

Contrasted  with  the  sweetness  of  your  moods! 
Once  more,  beware !     Do  as  I  bid  you,  Osborne, 
Or  yoQ  shall  feel  me.    Yield  him  up  this  copy. 
Which  we  shall  see  him  with  delirious  rapture. 
Thrust  in  the  blazing  furnace, — little  dreaming. 
That  Ktill  tlie  damning  scrawl  that  blasts  his  honor, 
Lies  here,  in  the  possession  of  his  foe ! 

Ouborne.    Will  nothing  move  you,  Warren  1 

Warren,  His  funeral  only, — 

To  follow — while  above  hia  burial  place, 
I  f^how  this  fatal  paper, — still  lamenting 
Tliat  one  with  so  much  talent  should  have  falter'd, 
When  virtue  cried  "  Be  firm !" — O !  I  will  sorrow, 
80  deeply  o'er  his  sad  infirmity. 
That  they  who  come  to  weep  above  his  grave, 
^Mll  tuni  from  it  in  scum.    But  get  you  ready  :~- 
Voq'U  «up  with  me  ;  and  afterwards  we'll  seek  him. 
We  muM  look  smiling  then  as  summer  flowers, 
>or  show  the  serpent  crouching  in  the  leaves. 

[Exeunt, 


SCENE  III. 

ErrM/r:    CketntU  Street,    Enter  Mawriee  with  Cla~ 

riee^ 

Maurice,    Thou'rt  mine,  my  Clarice. 

Clarice.    Wholly  thine,  my  husband. 

Maurice.    Now  let  the  furies  clamor  as  they  may, 
That  ihr  capricious  fortune  which  had  mock'd 
Onr  blessings  with  denial,  has  been  baffled 
Hv  fbc  true  nobleness  of  that  human  will, 
Tiiat,  when  the  grim  necessity  looks  worst. 
Can  fearlessly  resolve  to  brave  its  fate. 
Thoo'rt  mine^  and  oil  grows  suppliant  in  my  path. 
That  lately  look'd  defiance.    We  arc  one ! — 
This  is  our  dwelling,  Clarice— let  us  in. 

[Tkey  enter  the  Houae  <f  Maurice. 


SCENE  IV. 

The  parlor  cf  a  dteeUing  in  the  reeidenee  of  Maurice, 
tMndtomc/f  and  ueitljf/urHiMhed,  Enter  Warren  anJt 
Otborne. 

Warrem,    I  am  amazed. 
Oihmrac,  'Tis  certainly  a  change 

From  bis  okl  lodging  house  in  Cedar  street. 
Warren,    His  run  of  lack  hath  crazed  him,  and  he 


The  world  is  in  bis  string. 

Otborne.  He'a  not  fiir  wrong ! 

HU  arguments  h«Te  made  a  great  impression ; 
Their  subtlety  and  closeness,  and  the  power 
Ot dear  and  forcible  development, 


Which  seems  most  native  to  his  faculty ! 

He  was  bom  an  orator!    With  such  a  ])er8on, 

A  voice  to  glide  from  thunder  into  music, 

A  form  and  face  so  full  of  majesty. 

Yet  with  such  frankness  and  simplicity  f— 

So  much  to  please,  and  so  commanding-— 

Warren,  Pshaw!— > 

You  prate  as  do  the  newspapers,  with  a  jargon 
Of  wretched  common-place,  bestufled  with  phrases. 
That,  weighed  against  the  ballad  of  an  idiot. 
Would  show  less  burden  and  significance. 
We'll  spoil  hia  fortunes — 

OMbome,  Hark!    He  cornea. 

Warren,  Be  firm  now ! 

See  that  you  do  it  manfully — no  halting.—' 

Oaborne,    You  still  persist  then  T 

Warren,    Ay !  when  1  have  him  here,  [taucking  hi$ 
breaeL] 

Enter  Norman  Maurice, 

Maurice.  Be  seated,  sirs, 

You  bring  with  you  the  paper.    [  To  Oaborne, 

Othorne,    It  is  here,  sir.     [Oiving  copy  of  documents 
And  here  the  separate  claim — the  costs  and  charges. 

Maurice,    'Tis  well!    This  first! — I  pay  this  money, 
sir, 
In  liquidation  of  this  wretched  paper, 
In  which  my  hand  appears,  and  for  which  writing 
The  world,  unconscious  of  tlie  facts,  might  hold  nte, 
A  most  unhappy  criminal.    Your  knowledge 
Includes  this  person's  agency — my  cousin ;— * 
As  still,  in  moments  of  insidious  fondness. 
It  is  his  wont  to  call  me. 

Warren.    Norman,  nay ! 

Maurice,    [impatienUff  to  Warren,'\    Awhile,  awhile ! 
air !  we  shall  deal  directly  ! — 
I  said  [to  Chbornc,]  your  know4edge  of  this  boyish  error. 
Betrayed  the  agency  of  Robert  Warren, 
Which  does  not  here  appear.     He  made  that  guilty 
Which  in  itself  was  innocent    These  moneys, 
Procured  by  him  upon  this  document. 
Were  all  by  him  consumed.    You  were  his  agent. 
Perhaps  as  ignorant  of  his  vicious  deed. 
As  1  who  am  its  victim.     Was  it  so,  sir  7 

Owborne,    I  sold  for  him  the  Bill,  sir,  knowing  nothing, 
And  still  believed  it  genuine. 

Maurice,  He  will  tell  yon. 

That,  what  I  utter  of  his  agency, 
In  this  inaane  and  inconsiderate  act. 
Is  true  as  Holy  Writ!    Speak,  Robert  Warren  f 

Warren,    1  have  admitted  it  already,  Norman. 

Maurice,    [To  Oiborne.}    Be  you  the  witness  of  hia 
words  hereafter. 
Here  ia  your  moneys — and  I  take  thia  paper. 
The  proof  of  boyish  error  and  iniafortuno, 
But  not  of  crime  in  me.    Thus,  let  it  perish. 
With  that  confiding  and  believing  nature. 
Which  gave  me  to  the  power  of  one  so  base !  [pnttinf^  ii 
in  the  fire  and  putting  Kia/oot  on  it  wkUe  it  burnt, 

Warren.    Norman !    Cousin ! 

Maurice.    You  coaen  me  no  more! 
And  if  your  agent  has  the  wit  to  gather, 
A  lesson  from  your  faithlessuesa  to  me. 
You  will  not  cozen  him.    Take  counsel,  sir, 
And  never  trust  this  man !     [  To  Oattorne, 

Warren,    Norman  Maurice! 

Maurice,  [To  Oeborne,]    Our  business  ends!    Will  it 
please  you,  leave  us  now ! 
[Exit  Oaborne ;   Warren  ie  about  to  follow  when  Maurice 

lays  hia  hand  on  hie  ahoulder. 
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Maurice,    Stay  you !    There  muat  be  other  words  be- 
fore we  part. 
Though  these  still  lead  to  parting. 

Warren,  Let  me  pray  you, 

To  fashion  them  in  less  offensive  spirit. 

Maurice,    Why  so  I  should,  could  [  suppose  one  Tirtuei 
A  life  to  leaven  a  dense  mass  ofvices, 
RemainM  within  your  bosom.    You  shall  listen 
Though  every  syllabic  should  be  a  sting ! 
'Twonld  not  offend  me  greatly,  Robert  Warren, 
If  when  I  brand  thy  baseness  on  thy  forehead. 
Thy  heart,  with  courage  bom  of  just  resentment, 
Could  move  thee  to  defiance !    It  would  glad  me, 
In  sudden  strife,  to  put  a  proper  finish, 
To  thy  deep,  secret,  foul  hostility. 

Warren,    You  have  no  reason  for  this  cruel  language. 

Maurice,    Look  on  me  as  thou  say'st  the  monstrous 
falsehood ; 
But  lift  thine  eye  to  mine — and  if  thy  glance 
Can  brazen  out  the  loathing  in  mine  own, 
I  will  forgive  thee  all !     Thou  dar'st  not  do  it ! 
No  reason,  sayst  thou  7 — Thou  whose  arrant  cunning, 
Has  taken  the  profits  of  three  toilsome  years 
To  pay  thy  wage  of  sin, — and  smutch'd  my  garments, 
That  else  had  known  no  stain! 

Warren.  Have  I  not 

ConfessM  that  wrong  and  folly  7— • 

Maurice,  Wert  repentant, 

When  making  thy  confession — 

Warren,  So  I  am! 

Maurice,    Traitor!    I  know  thee  better!    Thy  con* 
fcssion 
But  followed  on  detection !    Whilst  thou  made  it, 
The  busy  devil,  dwelling  in  thy  heart. 
Was  framing  other  schemes  of  crime  and  hatred, 
Ontbreving  all  the  past.    Ev*n  while  my  pity 
Was  taking  thee  to  merey,  thou  wast  planning 
New  evil  to  my  fortunes !  * 

Warren,  Never  Norman ! 

By  Heaven !  you  do  me  wrong. 

Maurice,  Pure  Innocent, 

The  very  angels  look  on  thee  with  sorrow, 
To  see  such  virtue  suffer  such  iujusticej— 
But  hearken,  while  I  paint  another  picture; 
The  fiends  exulting  in  thy  ready  service, 
A  voluntary  minister  of  evil, 
As  with  a  sj)irit  bom  of  bell  and  hatred. 
Thou  plnck'st  the  flower  of  hope  from  happiness, 
To  plant  the  thorn  instead. 

Warren.  What  crime  Is  this  7 

Maurice*    I  hea  rd  thy  plea  for  m^rey !    1  believed  thee. 
And  as  thou  wert  the  child  of  that  dear  woman 
Who  call'd  my  mother  sister.  I  forgave  thee. 
Most  glHd  to  listen  to  thy  deep  assurance 
Of  shame  for  thy  sad  error.    So,  I  took  th^ 
Once  more  to  confidence->my  bosom  open'd. 
And  showM  thee,  shrined  within  its  holiest  chamber 
The  image  of  the  being  that  I  loved ! — 
I  led  thee  to  her — taught  her  to  behold  thee. 
My  friend  and  kinsman,  and,  misdoubting  never. 
Still  paw  thee  bend  thy  footsteps  to  her  dwelling. 
Nor  drenmM  that  to  the  flowers  that  made  my  Eden, 
Myself  had  brought  the  serpent ; 

Warren.  What  means  this  f 

Maurice,   What!    Thou  know'st  nothing t    Tbonhast 
no  coujecture 
Of  what  tlie  serpeut  sought  within  the  garden! 
Why,  man,  ha  whispered  in  Eve's  innocent  eara, 
The  oiliest  nothings, — mingled  with  sneh  slander 
Of  him  who  souglit  to  make  himself  her  Adam, 
That— 


Warren.    'Tis  false,  I  swear!      I  never  did  this  mis- 
chief! 

Maurice,    Liar!    The  oath  thou  tak*st  is  tfaj  perditioo. 
Behold  the  evidence  that  proves  thy  blackneaoi 
In  contrast  with  its  purity  and  truth! 
Clarice !    Come  forth !    My  wi  fe,  sir ! 

[Enter  Garicefufm  wtiikin. 

Warren,    Damnation !       [  Warren  mdbev  wiidly  eui, 

Maurice,     Thus  fled  the  fiend,  toucbM  by  Xihuxiel  s 
spear, 
Even  from  the  reptile  rising  to  the  fiend 
And  speeding  from  the  Eden  that  his  presence 
Shall  never  trouble  more.    Henceforth,  dear  wife. 
Our  paradise  shall  stUl  be  free  from  taint. 
A  realm  of  sweetness  unobacured  by  shadow. 
And  freshening  still  with  fluw're  that  take  their  beauty, 
As  fiivoHd  still  by  thine.    From  this  bleat  moment, 
Our  peace  shall  be  secure ! 

Clarice.  And  yet  I  fear, 

This  bold,  bad  man. 

Maurice.    Bad  but  not  bold !    Fear  nothing ! — 
I've  plucked  his  sting!    Thou  know'st  the  cruel  sioiy ; 
I  told  thee  all, — suppress'd  no  syllable, 
Of  his  perversion  of  a  simple  paper. 
Wherein,  in  vain  display  of  penmanship, 
1  gave  him  power  for  practice  which  he-  seized  on. 
Exposing  me  to  ruin.    In  those  embera. 
The  fatal  proof  is  buried.    I  am  free  ;— 
And  in  the  freedom  1  have  won  from  him, 
And  in  the  bondage  I  have  sworn  to  thee, 
I  write  the  record  of  my  happiness ! 
This  day  I  feel  triumphant  aa  the  hunter, 
Who,  on  the  wild  steed  that  his  skill  hath  capfvfed. 
Rifle  in  grasp,  and  bridle  rein  flung  loose. 
Darts  forth  upon  the  prairie's  waste  of  empire. 
And  feels  it  all  his  own ! 

Clarice,  I  share  thy  triumph, 

Would  share  that  waste  with  thee  and  feel  no  sorrow 
For  all  that  love  foregoes. 

Maurice.  I  take  thy  promisa, 

Will  tr3'  thy  strength,  thy  courage  and  thy  heart. 
As  little  thou  hast  fancied!    Clarice, dear  wife! 
With  dawn  we  leave  this  city. 

Clarice,  How !  to  morrow  f 

And  leave  this  city,  Norman  7 

Maurice.  Dost  thou  fi&il  me  t 

Clarice.    No !     I  am  thine !    My  world  is  in  thy  love ; 
I  wish  no  dearer  dwelling  place— would  ask 
No  sweeter  realm  of  home.    Go,  where  thou  wilt, 
I  cling  to  thee  as  did  the  Hebrew  woman 
To  him  who  had  bis  empire  in  her  heart. 

Maurice,    I  bless  thee  far  this  proof  of  thy  aflectton! 
This  is  the  city  of  thy  birth  and  mine. 
But  that's  our  native  land  alone  which  soffera 
That  we  take  root  and  flourish ;— those  alone. 
Our  kindred,  who  will  gladden  in  our  growth, 
And  succor  till  we  triumph.    Here  it  may  be, 
That  after  weary  toil,  and  matchless  stniggle. 
When  strength  subsides  in  age,  they  will  acknowledge, 
That  I  am  worthy  of  my  bread, — may  bid  me. 
Look  up  and  be  an  alderman  or  mayor  ;— 
And  this  were  of  their  favour.    Theiwar  neighbours. 
Who  grew  with  us,  and  saw  our  gradual  progress. 
Who  knew  the  boy,  and  all  his  sports  and  follies, 
Have  seldom  faith  that  he  will  grow  the  man 
To  cast  them  into  shadow.    We'll  go  hence  !— 

Clarice,        Whither  dear  Norman  t 

Miurice,    Wbitber!     Dost  thou  ask  7 
Both  in  Go<l's  keeping,  Clarice — ^thou  io  mine ! 
I'll  tend  thee  as  the  most  precious  treasure, 
That  city  ever  yielded  wilderness. 
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Clarice,    I  know  thoa  wilt ; — but  what  thy  means  my 
hueband  ; 
Tbnn  roM*»t  me  thou  wast  poor. 

Maurire,   Means!     I  hare  manhood ! 
Youth,  «treq^  and  mea  say,  mteifect — 

(Jmriee.  You  have!    YouhaTe! 

Mfnrice,    A  heart  at  ease,  secure  in  its  aflectiooSi 
Ami  siill  the  soul  to  seek  each  manly  struggle! 
Wiik  iii  the  world  before  me  —a  great  people, 
Sfiesd  aVra  rraloi,  along  whose  verdant  meadows 
The  son  can  nerer  aet.     1  know  this  people,— 
Lote  ibem — would  make  thejn  mine !    I  have  ambition 
Tu  »ene  (hem  in  high  places,  aud  do  battle, 
With  tbe  arch-tyrannies,  in  vnriou.*  guises 
Tlmt  !ttill  from  freedom  pluek  its  panoply, 
Desrade  its  preewos  rites,  and  with  Tain  ahadowa 
Mock  the  ted  hopes  that  fasten  on  their  words* 

CUuiet.    Could  joo  not  serve  them  here  t 

Mdurict,       No!     No! 

Clarirt.  Wherefore  T 

And  O!  they  need  some  savioar  here  methinkt! 

MaanK,   Ay!     They  do  need!    Bnt  I  am  one  of 


Sprang  from  themselves ;  have  neither  friends  nor  fortune, 

Aiol  will  act  stoop,  entreating  as  for  favour, 

\Vb<-n  1  irould  serve  to  save !    They  lack  all  iaith 

Is  him  who  scorns  to  flatter  their  delnsions. 

Or  lie  dwa  lo  self  worsiiip.    !■  the  West, 

There  U  a  simpler  and  a  hardier  nature, 

Tkai  proves  meo^s  values,  not  by  wealth  and  title, 

But  luind  and  manhood.     There,  no  ancient  stocks 

CiizD  power  from  precedence.    Patrician  people, 

Thut  boast  of  virtues  in  tbsir  grandmothers. 

Are  challeogisd  Cor  theiir  own.    With  them  it  answers. 

If  nch  oisn  founds  bis  family,  and  stands 

TlK  fiiiher  of  a  race  of  future  men! 

Mire  pttrchmeot,  and  the  vain  parade  of  title, 

Li^!t  00  QBB  into  Rtatare.    Such  a  region 

Yieldi  aU  that  I  deanud-HiB  open  field, 

And  freedom  to  all  comers.    So,  lbs  virtues 

Moon^b  according  to  their  proper  nature, 

Aud  each  man,  as  he  works  with  will  and  courage, 

Kiaps  the  good  fruitage  proper  to  his  claim  ;— 

Tliither,  dear  wife! 

Vt^rite,  I'm  thine  > 

Mamee.  Thy  ready  answer, 

Coffiplsies  sty  trinmph !    Wings  are  at  my  shoulder, 
Aim!  siore  than  Eagle  empires  woo  my  flight ! 
Vf  I  do  I  something  fear, — Clarice*- 

^^"^^  What  fear? 

if«ffrwe.    TlMMi'rt  not  ambitious. 

^^f^riet.  But  for  thee,  Norman, 

If  tbu  is  service  at  thy  shrine  of  glory. 
Thou  do#i  not  lose  the  love — 

.Vosrtrv.  Re  satisfied 

Tb«i  vbfs  my  sUte  is  prondsst,  thou  shsit  be 
The  OM.  whom  roost  of  all,  these  eyes  shall  see. 
But  Is  iby  pseparations,  I  will  Ibllow ; 
Beiore  the  dawu  we  shall  have  left  this  city. 

[  Claric€  obamt  to  go, 
TTial  reptile,  ImuximglyJ] 

Oaricf,  [retitrmng,}    Normsn! 

^'•ariof.    My  Clarice!    iembraeimg  her. 
Hi*  fiiags  are  drawn!  [Exii  Clarice. 

V«i,  wmebaw,  be  is  present  lo  my  thoughts, 
^*  it' be  still  lud  power.    But,  let  him  dare, 
On.  e  more,  to  cross  my  path,  anil  he  shall  feel 
Hm  eerpeat  bead  grow  flat  beueath  my  heel.  [£vtV. 

[E«D  OF  Act  I.] 


ADVENTURES  IN  SODTH  AFRICA/ 

These  volumes  present  a  rather  curious  com- 
pound of  the  dull  Hud  the  interesting,  the  stupid 
nnd  tbe  exciting.  It  bus  been  said  that  a  cow- 
ard takes  a  far  more  vivid  interest  in  the  recita- 
tion of  stirring  aud  eventful  scenes,  than  a  man 
ivhose  courage  would  make  him  equal  to  such 
occasions  himself.  Whether  this  may  he  true  or 
not  we  shall  not  undertake  to  deride,  but  it  is 
very  certain  that  hunting  hooks,  and  narratives 
of  incidents  by  field  and  flood,  will  always  be 
read  with  a  degree  of  interest  that  only  some 
inexcusable  fault  on  the  part  of  the  author  can 
lessen.  The  subject  is  in  itself  an  appeal  to 
the  imagination  aud  the  passions,  so  strong 
as  to  preclude  all  necessity  for  the  exertion  of 
tbe  dramatic  powers  of  grouping  and  coloring, 
in  order  to  produce  an  effect;  and  all  that 
the  author  has  to  do,  is  to  narrate  his  story 
in  the  utmost  simplicity,  and  he  may  be  sure 
of  success.  It  may  sound,  then,  a  little  hy- 
percritical, when  we  say  that  the  fault  of  Mr. 
Cumraing*s  volumes  consists  in  their  containing 
a  little  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  There  is  en- 
tirely too  much  of  the  highly  flavored  stimulant, 
— there  is  an  absolute  surfeit  of  blood  and  bul- 
lets, long  before  we  reach  the  end  of  the  second 
volume*  The  **  adventures**  are  told  in  a  style  of 
considerable  liveliness  and  power  of  description, 
— there  is  no  lack  of  picturesque  and  animated 
narrative;  and  although  Mr.  Gumming  certainly 
does  occasionally  take  most  extraordinary  liber- 
ties with  the  English  language,  his  book  has 
been  written  from  too  vivid  a  sense  of  the  reality 
of  the  scenes,  not  to  he  readable  in  a  high  degree. 
The  great,  fault  is  the  excess  of  incident — the 
unnecessary  repetition  of  events  nearly  identi- 
cal— the  detail  of  a  profusion  of  venary  butchery, 
that  becomes  wearisome  towards  the  close.  But 
the  main  body  of  the  work  reflects  very  nearly 
a<)  much  credit  upon  the  pen  of  the  author,  as  the 
innumerable  trophies  of  his  South  African  Mu- 
seum upon  his  skill  with  the  rifle. 

FalstafT  was  not  more  certainly  tbe  prince  of 
good-fellows,  or  Mr.  William  Davies  of  tbe  ra- 
cing and  betting  gentry  of  modern  England,  than 
Mr.  Roualeyn  Gordon  Gumming  is  the  prince  of 
hunters.     He  is  a  Scottish  gentleman  of  good 


*  Five  YxARs  or  a  Huktkr*s  Life  in  thk  Far  Is- 
TERioR  or  South  ArRiCA,  With  Notices  of  the  Native 
Tribes,  and  AnecdaleM  ofUte  ehare  of  the  Lion,  Elephant, 
Hippopotamme,  Oirt^e,  Rhinoreros,  8fe,  By  Roualeyn 
Gordon  Camming,  Esq.,  of  Altyre.  In  Two  Volnines. 
New  York :  Harper  Sl  Brothen.  Pttblishers.  8s<  Ctiff 
street.    I860,    pp.  3:26— JOJ. 
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fkoiHy,  who,  in  spite  of  a  most  afTectiouate  dedi- 
cation of  bis  jou.ual  to  "his  kinsman,'*  *'bis 
Grace,  the  Duke  of  Argjie,** — seems  to  have  pos- 
sessed the  national  characteristics  of  red  beard, 
bare  legs,  short  allowances  and  large  appetites, 
and  other  appendages  of  the  Celtic  nobility. 
Since  the  times  when  the  genius  of  Cooper  caught 
the  visions  of  tbe  miraculous  and  impossible  rifle 
practice  of  the  Leather-stocking,  there  has  been 
iio  fortunate  gunner,  who  can  dispute  tbe  palm 
with  Mr.  Cumming  of  Altjre.  Other  men  may 
have  used  the  rifle  with  more  skill  iu  particular 
iustances  than  has  ever  been  displayed  by  our 
hero ;  but  we  boldly  stake  him  against  odds  and 
tbe  world  for  the  amount  of  bis  feats,  the  extent 
of  bis  campaigns,  and  the  dignity  of  the  victims 
to  his  prowess  in  tbe  field.  We  have  sometimes 
heard  tbe  sportsmen  of  our  September  covers, 
boast  in  high  style  of  the  number  of  partridges 
they  have  bagged,  or  the  quantity  of  brute  blood 
of  the  small  bird  and  animal  tribes  that  has  cov- 
ered them  with  the  glory  of  tbe  art;  but  bow 
can  language  express  the  distance  between  these 
gentry  and  the  bold  kinsman  of  "bis  grace  of 
Argyle."  A  comparison  between  them  would 
be  as  degrading,  as  a  parallel  between  tbe  heaps 
of  noble  Trojans  piled  on  the  banks  of  the  Sca- 
mander  by  tbe  sword  of  Achilles,  and  the  crowds 
which  yielded  to  tbe  prowess  of  Molly  Seagrim 
in  tbe  churchyard  of  the  Manor  of  Western  i 
Indeed  tbe  nonchalance  with  which  Mr.  Cum- 
ming speaks  of  '*  bagging"  ^lepbauts,  **  sonash- 
ing"  spring-bok,  and  •*  bowling  over,**  lions,  pre- 
•euts  to  our  mind  tbe  idea  of  a  huge  imbabi- 
taut  of  some  Scotch  Brubdignag,  witb  a  red 
beard  a  foot  in  length,  sauntering  composedly 
aloog  witb  a  couple  of  elephanu  stttck  into  bis 
jacket  pockets,  a  bunch  of  lions  swinging  by  the 
tail  iu  bis  hand,  and  a  largo  boa-constrictor  grace- 
fully performing  the  office  of  a  temporary  cravat. 
Tbe  engaging  unaooer  iu  which  tbe  author  ap- 
plies tbe  dimiautive  technicalities  of  European 
huoting  to  the  great  game  of  the  South  African 
continent,  tempts  us  just  here  to  suggest  that  Mr. 
Cumroiug  is  a  good  deal  mistaken  in  bis  esti- 
mate of  his  powers  of  humor.  Notbiog,  we  are 
aure,  but  some  unaccountable  delusion  of  this 
sort  could  have  iudued  him  to  print  that  horrible 
specimen  of  Uspiug  innocence,  to  be  found  on 
|i.  26,  vol.  !•  But  it  is  really  time  to  allow  tbe 
reader  a  glimpse  into  tbe  interior  of  South  Africa. 
Mr.  Cumming  seems  to  have  been  born  with 
a  taste  for  tbe  bold  pleasures  of  the  chase. 
Having  cultivated  this  natural  turn  by  stalking 
deer  in  the  forests  of  Moray,  and  swinging  at  the 
end  of  a  rope,  several  hundred  feet  over  the 
elifls  where  the  sea  birds  build  their  nests,  until  it 
becaate  insatiable  under  all  lesser  stimulanis,  he 
w%i  forlnaatoly  f^iMr  bis  wisbes,  despatched  m  1839 


ro  join  bis  regiment  in  India.  Touching  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  be  got  a  taste  of  tbe  bWtr 
sednessof  "smaabing"*  antelopes;  and  after  find- 
ing tbe  climate  of  India  unsnitable  to  his  faeabfa, 
he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  obtained  acommis- 
iion  in  tbe  Royal  Veteran  Newfoundlswd  Coo- 
paoLes  for  tbe  purpose  of  bunting  the  bison  and 
the  wapiti  in  tbe  Far  West  oC  ibis  contioeat. 
But  finding  bis  confinement  under  dbe  dniies  of 
that  Commission  would  baulk  bis  venatic  por- 
poses,  be  exchanged  into  tbe  Cape  Riflemen  in 
1843,  and  at  last  found  himself  on  tbe  borders  of 
tbe  vast  preserves  of  tbe  African  deaens.  He 
hardly  set  foot  in  tbe  country  befon  bis  impa- 
tience broke  through  all  restraints,  be  sold  hii 
commission,  vested  all  bis  funds  in  an  incredible 
outfit,  and  witb  a  light  heart  set  forward  bis 
heavy  wagon  and  bis  drunken  Hattentsts  to- 
wards tbe  distant  range  of  tbe  Haft  and  tbe  ante- 
lope. 

Tbe  preparations  which  he  made  for  tbe  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  bis  plans  were  pitched  oa 
a  scale  that  is  really  aatoniebiag  ta  onn  accus- 
tomed to  associate  the  idea  of  a  bunt  whb  a  ain- 
gle  game-bag  and  a  double-barreUed  gon.  The 
game-bag  of  our  author  was  an  enormous 
wagon  peculiar  to  tbe  Cape  ccNintry,  drawn  by 
a  team  of  twelve  stalwart  oxen,  fitted  wkb  arti- 
clea  of  various  descriptions  suited  to  extempore 
house- keeping  in  the  wilderness,  enough  to  have 
made  tbe  fortune  of  any  respeetable  greengrocer 
in  a  thriving  tewn«  The  A»llawing  iteam  will 
give  tbe  reader  some  oonception  of  the  seale  on 
which  our  huntsman  prepared  for  the  slaughter 
of  tbe  elephant : 


Tbe  baggage,  provisions  and  general  stores 
which  I  carried  with  me  were  as  follows:  Two 
sacks  containing  300  lbs.  of  coflee,  four  quarter 
chests  of  tea,  300  lbs.  of  sugar,  300  lbs.  of  rice, 
180  lbs.  of  meal,  100  lbs.  of  flour,  Ave  lbs.  of 
pepper,*  100  lbs.  of  salt,  an  anker  of  vinegar, 
several  large  jars  of  pickles,  half-anloaen  bams, 
and  cheeses,  two  cases  of  gin,  one  anker  of  brae- 
dy,  one  half  aume  of  cape  brandy,  iron  bakiog 
pots  with  long  legs,  stewing  and  frying  paiu, 
sauce  pans  and  gridirons,  tin  water  buckets  of 
various  sizes, — six  dozen  pocket-knives,  24  boies 
of  snttflT,  50  lbs.  of  tobacco,  900  Nbs  of  white, 
coral,  red,  and  bright  blue  beads  nf  various 
sizeSf^-two  dozen  sickles,  two  spades,  two  shov- 
els, one  pick  axe,  five  superior  American  axes- 
hatchets,  planes,  drawing  knives — some  four  or 
five  double  barrelled  rifles  and  three  doubled  bar- 
relled guns  for  rough  work — n  whole  host  of  but- 
let  moulds,  loading  rods,  shot  belts,  powder 
flasks,  and  shooting  belts,  three  cwt.  of  lead,  50 
lbs.  of  pewter  for  hardening  tbe  balls  to  be  used 
in  destroying  the  larger  game,  10,000  prepared 
leaden  bullets,  bags  of  shot  of  all  sizes,  100  lb». 
of  fine  sporting  guu  powder,  300  lbs.  of  coarse 
gun-powder,  abont  J0,000  best  percnssioo  caps, 
SOOO  gnu  flints,*'  6u^  6Le.    Val.  I .  pp.  S9^. 
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Tbe  reader  mnftt  oot  allow  hioMeir  to  snppose 
fvr  an  iuunt  that  the  above  artielea  eom posed 
ooe-balfof  tbe  elores  eBiimerated  by  our  author 
as  formtBg  a  fart  of  tbe  provisioDs  he  made  for 
his  eampaigast  tbey  have  been  selected  at  rau- 
dum  froni  a  iiat  of  articles  that  reoainds  us  of  the 
advsrtistag  liata  of  a  hard -ware  merchant  dispo- 
Md  to  patroone  the  printer.  Having  purchased 
mme  foarteea  oxen,  and  some  half-dozen  horsest 
and  haviag  engaged  the  services  of  some  three 
or  four  drunken  and  unprincipled  Hottentots  as 
servants  and  assistants  in  the  chasoi  on  the  23d 
October»  1843,  Mr.  Comraiog  ^Inspanned**  bis 
oiea  and  *«  trekked'*  out  of  Oraharastown  to- 
wards the  far  interior. 

It  will  be  proper  here  to  remark  that  Mr.  Cum- 
miog  bas  made  a  most  unpardouable  parade  of 
bis  accomptishmoDts  in  High  Dutch  and  Hotten- 
tot, at  tbe  oapeeae  of  the  onderstaiiding  and 
temper  of  the  reader.  Before  we  have  proceed- 
ed through  twenty  pages  of  bis  Journal,  we  are 
eosfouaded  by  a  perfect  tempest  of  impossible 
wards,  and  amid  tbe  clash  of  **  inspanning  and 
oetspaaning,"  •«  trekking,"  "jambok,"  •'dissel- 
booms,"  •«rheira-pys,"  and  "*  trek-tows,"  and 
otber  flowers  of  High  Dutch  eloquence,  all  un- 
dentaoding  of  what  our  author  means  is  utterly 
set  at  defiance.  The  objection  we  have  to  this 
is  based,  first,  upon  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gumming 
was  writing  a  book  for  tbe  English  reader,  and 
leeiMKU  upon  tbe  unpardonable  neglect  which  he 
soffltimes  exhibita  in  not  explaining  his  horrible 
Hago,  until  the  term  bas  been  used  for  the  fiftieth 
time.  Wo  submit  whether  one  use  of  these  for- 
eign terms  would  not  have  been  enough  to  show 
the  beauties  of  the  South  African  classics,  and 
wbeiber  be  abould  not  then  have  returned  to  the 
more  simple  and  civilised  English.  Lest  our 
resden  should  be  left  to  groan  over  the  mysteries 
of  (he  above  distressing  syllabic  eccentricities, 
we  shall  state  that  to  "inspan"  oxen  is  to  '*  hitch'* 
them,  and  to  **  ouupaa*'  is  to  '*  unhitch,'*  that  to 
**trek**  is  to  •«  march/'  while  a  'sjambok*'  is  a 
cow-hide,  a  ^  dissel-boom"  is  the  pole  or  tongue 
of  the  waggon,  a  **  rheim-py*'  is  a  strip  of  leather, 
«a<l  a  "  trek- tow*'  is  tbe  massive  rope  of  twisted 
hide  on  either  side  of  which  tbe  oxeo  are  yoked 
aod  coaoected  with  the  vehicles. 

Bucfa  is  a  brief  and  very  imperfect  sketch  of 
^  outfit  of  Mr.  Gumming  on  his  first  expedi- 
tioQf  and  a  fair  sample  of  his  preparations  for 
etch  of  bis  four  other  tours  during  bis  five 
jears'  stay  in  Sooth  Africa,  except  in  one  single 
fnpect  and  this  ie  the  absence  of  dogs  during 
his  first  eipedition,  which  abounded  during  the 
remaiDder.  It  gives  us,  however,  great  pleasure 
to  intbrm  the  reader  that  Mr.  Gumming  bas  re- 
frained in  the  most  remarkable  manner  from 
^boM  rspiareaaiid  apoeifopb^  to  tbe  sweatness 
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of  tbe  canine  voice  in  which  it  bas  been  habit 
of  tbe  hunter,  from  time  immemorial,  to  indulge 
his  enthusiasm.  We  have  the  pleasure  of  being 
relieved  of  tbe  efTect  of  such  a  note,  or  such  a 
full  cry  in  such  a  valley  and  ou  such  a  mountain, 
of  being  told  bow, 

'*  Yelled  on  the  view  the  opening  pack. 
Rock,  gieo  and  cavern  paiil  ihem  back, 
To  many  a  miugled  sound  at  ouce 
Tbe  awakened  niountainn  gave  response. 
A  hundred  dogs  bayed  deep  and  strong, 
Clattered  a  hundred  steeds  along, 
Their  peal  the  merry  horns  rung  oat 
A  hundred  voices  joined  the  shout 
With  hark  and  whoop  and  wild  hulloo 
No  rest  Benvoir1ich*s  echoes  knew, 
Far  from  the  tumult  fled  the  roe, 
Close  in  her  covert  cowered  the  doe. 
The  falcon  from  her  cairn  on  high, 
Cast  ou  the  rout  a  wondering  eye, 
Till  far  beyond  her  piercing  ken 
The  hurricane  had  pwept  the  glen. 
Faint  and  more  fiiint,  its  failing  din, 
Retnmed  from  cavern,  ctiflTand  linn, 
And  silence  settled  wide  and  still 
On  the  lone  wood  and  mighty  hill." 

For  this  honorable  instance  of  self-denial  we 
protest  that  Mr.  Gumming  is  entitled  to  the  grat- 
itude of  all  sensible  people. 

One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the 
author  before  us  is  the  fierce  and  genuine  zeal  he 
has  for  the  hardy  and  exciting  pastimes  of  the 
field.  The  sportsman -like  enthusiasm  of  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Winkle  is  one  extreme  and  the  insatia- 
ble fury  of  Mr.  Gordon  Gumming  is  the  other  ex* 
treme  of  the  love  of  the  chase.  He  had  invested 
nearly  every  dollar  of  his  limited  means  in  his 
outfit,  he  was  vexed  beyond  endurance  by  the 
insolence  and  thievery  of  his  servants,  the  sun 
blistered  him,  the  cold  winds  from  the  icebergs 
of  the  Southern  Ocean  chilled  him  to  the  soul, 
his  waggons  were  broken,  his  cattle  killed  in 
crowds  by  distemper  and  the  **  tsetse  fly,'*  hie 
way  blocked  by  the  frauds  and  hostilities  of 
Dutch  Boers  and  Bechuana  savages,  rheumatic 
fevers  scorched  him,  and  he  was  deserted  by  all 
his  servants  except  one  solitary  Bushman  boy, 
with  two  heavily  loaded  wagons,  with  his  horses 
and  cattle  perishing  for  water  on  the  borders  of 
a  desert  near  five  hundred  miles  from  the  English 
settlements,  and  yet  all  these  complicated  disas- 
ters amid  innumerable  others,  could  not  quench 
the  stubborn  courage  and  endurance  of  this  Gel- 
tic  Nimrod.  Take  the  specimen  of  what  our 
hero  dared  apd  suffered  in  tbe  indulgence  of  bis 
taste  for  the  blood  of  the  game. 

**  In  less  than  half  an  hour  the  rain  descended 
in  torrents,  the  wind  blew  extremely  cold,  and 
the  rain  beat  right  in  my  face ;  the  peals  of  thun- 
der were  most  appalling,  the  most  fearful,  I  think 
1  bad  ever  heard*  tbe  forked  lightning  dancing 
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ftbove  and  around  me  with  such  ▼ividncM  as  to 
paiti  my  eyes;  1  thought  every  momeat  would 
bd  my  last.     I  shifted  my  saddle  from  'Sunday' 
to  •  the  Cow/  and  we  pricked  along  at  a  smart 
pace.     We  were  entering  a  thicket  of  thorny 
bushes,  when  a  very  large  gray-looking  antelope 
stood  up  under  one  of  them.     I  could  not  see  his 
head,  but  I  at  once  knew  that  it  was  the  long- 
sought-for  roan  antelope  or  bastard  gemsbok. 
CaroUus  quickly  handed  me  my  little  Moore  rifle, 
secure  from  the  pelting  storm  in  one  of  Mr.  Hugh 
Snowie's  patent  water-proof  covers.     The  noble 
buck  now  bounded  forth,  a  superb  old  male,  car- 
rying a  pair  of  grand  cimeter-shaped  horns.     He 
stood   nearly   five   feet   high   at  the  shoulder. 
•The   Cow'   knew   well   what   he  had   to   do, 
and  set  off  after  him  with  right  good  will  over 
a  moat  impracticable  country.     It  was  a  succes- 
sion of  masses  of  adamantine  rock  and  stone, 
and  dense  bushes  with  thorns  on  the  boat  hook 
principle.    In  a  few  minutes  my  legs  below  the 
knees  were  a  maas  of  bloody  and  my  shirt,  my 
only  covering,  was  flying  in  streamers  from  mv 
waist.      The  old  buck  at  first  got  a  little  ahead, 
but  presently,  the  R;round   improving,  I  gained 
upon  him,  and,  after  a  sharp  burst  of  about  two 
miles  we  commenced  ascending  a  slight  accliv- 
ity, when  he  suddenly  faced  about  and  stood  at 
bay,  eyeing  roe  with  glowing  eyes  and  a  look  of 
defiance.     This  was  to  me  a  joyful  moment. 
The  buck  I  had  for  many  years  heard  of  and 
longed  to  meet  now  Ptood  at  bav  within  forty 
yards  of  me.     I  dismounted,  and  drawing  my 
riAe  from  its  holster,  sent  a  bullet  through  his 
shoulder,  upon  which  he  cantered  a  short  dis- 
tance and  lay  down  beside  a  bush.     On  my  ap- 
proach he  endeavored  to  charge,  but  his  strength 
failed  him.     I  then  gave  him  a  second  shot  in 
the  neck,  just  where  1  always  cut  off  the  head. 
On  receiving  it  he  rolled  over,  and,  stretching  his 
limbs,  closed  his  eyes  upon  the  storm,  which  all 
this  time  raged  with.  incTeasing  severity.     I  felt  ex- 
tremely cold.     /  had  lost  my  shirt  in  the  chase,  and 
all  that  was  left  me  was  my  shoes  and  leather  knee- 
breeches,   I  nevertheless  took  some  time  to  inspect 
the  beautiful  and  rare  antelope  which  I  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  capture.     He  proved  to  be  a 
first-rate  specimen:  his  horns  were  extremely" 
rough  and  finely  knotted.     I  now  proceeded  to 
cutoff  his  head  and  *gralloched'  him,  all  of  which 
I   accomplished   before  my   followers  came  up. 
They  stumbled  on  me  by  chance,  having  lost 
sight  of  me  in  the  denseness  of  the  storm.     Hav- 
ing  shifted    my    saddle   from   •The   Cow*   to 
•Colesberg,'  I  ordered  them  to  follow,  and  I 
rode  hard  for  camp,  which  was  distant  many 
miles.     At  sunset  the  storm  ceased,  and  my  boys 
arrived  with  the  head."     ,Fo/.  1,  pp.  141—142. 

Surely  a  gentleman  must  be  somewhat  inte- 
rested in  a  pursuit  which  could  lead  him  into  a 
break- neck  chase  over  rocks,  and  through  thorn 
bushes,  tearing  his  clothes  and  his  skin  to  tatters 
and  this  in  the  midst  of  a  violent  and  increasing 
storm  of  rain,  wind  and  thunder.  Indeed  Mr. 
i^umming's  zeal  goes  a  stage  beyond  the  roman- 
tic, and  seems  to  verfge  on  the  insane.  If  be  sees 
»  ran  tp^Moiea  of  antelope  and  f«k  to  posMss 


himself  of  it — why  be  sleeps  oo  more  that  nigbt, 
and  he  describes  his  feelings  during  his  first  chase 
of  a  troop  of  giraffes,  as  so  entranced  by  the 
wondrous  and  beautiful  sight  before  htm,  that 
he  rode  along  like  a  man  in  a  dream,  with  a  very 
strong  disinclination  to  believe  that  he  wasdoiag 
anything  else  than  hunting  in  the  fields  of  Ely- 
sium. Nothing  bat  a  genuine  and  powerful  sen- 
timent of  partiality  for  the  sport  conld  have  led 
any  body  to  endure  such  hardships  as  befel  our 
author  in  the  far  interior  of  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Cumming*8  first  tour  occupied  from  near 
the  I  ast  of  October,  1843,  to  the  first  ef  April,  1844, 
and  was  principally  devoted  to  the  chase  of  the 
springbok  and  other  species  of  antelope  which 
cover  the  plains  of  the  interior  of  the  Boer  settle- 
ments, in  herds  of  countless  thousands.  The  whole 
of  thatseetion  of  the  African  continent  aaems  to  be 
overrun  with  antelopes  of  many  vorietiea.  which 
migrate  from  pasture  to  pasture  in  immense,  nay, 
almost  incredible  numbers.  Of  these  antelope* 
there  seems  to  be  as  many  as  ten  or  fifteen  dif- 
ferent varieties.  The  springbok  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  prolific  of  the  antelope  tribes. 
The  following  descriptions  of  the  springbok,  the 
gemsbok  and  the  eland  must  suffice  for  this  spe- 
cies of  Mr.  Cumming*s  pets  : 


••The  Sprinebok  is  so  termed  by  the  colonists 
on  account  of  its  peculiar  habit  of  springing  or 
taking  extraordinary  bounds,  rising  to  an  incredi- 
ble height  in  the  air,  when  pursued.     The  extra- 
ordinary manner  in  which  springboks  are  capable 
of  springing  is  best  seen  when  they  are  chased  by 
dog.      On  these  occasions  away  start  the  herd, 
with   a  succession    of    strange    perpendicular 
bounds,  rising  with  curved  loins  high  into  the 
air,  and,  at  the  same  time  elevating  the  snoiry 
folds  of  long  white  hair  on  their  haunches  and 
along  their  back,  which  innparts  to  them  a  peculiar 
fairy-like  appearance,  different  from  any  other 
other  animal.     They  bound  to  the  height  of  ten 
or  twelve  feet,  with  the  elasticity  of  an  Imlia- 
rubber  ball,  clearing  at  each  spring  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  feet  of  ground,  without  apparently  the 
slightest  exertion.     In  performing  the  spring  ibey 
appear  for  an  instant  as  if  suspended  in  the  air, 
when  down  come  all  four  feet  again  tog«tber, 
and  striking  the  plain,  away  they  soar  again.  « 
if  about  to  take  flight.     The  herd  only  adopt  this 
motion  for  a  few  hundred  yards,  wheu  they  sub- 
side into  a  light  elastic  trot,  arching  their  grace- 
ful necks  and  lowering  their  noses  to  the  groiiud. 
as  if  in  sportive  mood.     Presently  pulling  up. 
they  face  about,  and   reconnoitre  the  object  o( 
their  alarm.     In  crossing  any  path  or  wagpou- 
road  on  which  men  have  lately  trod,  the  spriosbok 
invariably  clears  it  by  a  single  surprising  bound : 
and  when  a  herd   of  perhaps  man^  thousaudi 
have  to  cross  a  track  of  the  sort,  it  is  extremely 
beautiful    to   see   how   each  antelope  perfortni' 
this  feat,  so  suspicions  are  they  of  the  gronud 
on  which  their  enemy,  man,  has  trodden.    They 
bound  in  a  ainular  mwuMf  wImu  pMsing  to  lee- 
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wtni  of  a  Itoft,  or  any  other  aaimal  of  whtek  they 
Miertak  an  iaatioctiva  draad.'*    Vol*  1,  p.  72. 

''The  oryx,  or  gemsbok*  to  which  I  was  now 
about  to  direct  my  attention  more  particuIaHy, 
H  about  the  most  beaotiful  and  remarkable  of 
til  the  aoiekipe  triba.  It  ta  the  animal  which  is 
Mipposed  to  have  j^ivea  rise  to  the  fable  of  the 
luicsra,  from  its  ^Bg  straight  horaa,  when  seen 
MprojS/e,  so  exactly  covering  one  another  as  to 
pre  it  the  appearance  of  having  but  one.  It 
posMssee  the  erect  mane,  lon^,  sweeping,  black 
tailtand  i^eaeral  appearance  of  the  horse,  with  the 
bead  sad  hoo&  of  an  antelope.  It  ie  robost  in 
ii»  fonot  sqoarei^  and  compactly  built,  and  very 
osble  ia  its  bearing.  Ita  height  is  about  that  of 
ao  AM,  sod  in  color  it  slightly  resembles  that  aui* 
loal.  The  beautiful  black  bands  which  eccen- 
tricallj  adorn  its  head,  giving  it  the  appearance 
of  wearing  a  stall  collar,  together  with  the  man- 
Mf  ta  which  the  rump  and  thighs  are  painted, 
impart  to  it  a  charaeler  peculiar  to  itself.  The 
adult  male  measures  three  feet,  ten  inches  in 
height  at  the  shoulder.**     Vol.  1,  p.  94. 

"The  eland  is  by  far  the  largest  of  all  the  an- 
telope tribe,  exceeding  a  1  arge  ox  in  size.  1 1  also 
auaiiHSB  extraordinary  condition,  being  often 
bardeaed  with  a  very  large  amount  of  fat.  Its 
flcsb  ia  most  excellent,  and  is  justly  esteemed 
iboTe  all  others.  It  has  a  peculiar  sweetness, 
lod  U  tender  and  fit  for  use  the  moment  the  ani- 
Bai  b  killed.  Like  the  gemsbok,  the  Eland  is 
iid^peodeat  of  water  and  frequents  the  borders 
•f  the  sreat  Kalahari  deaert  in  herds  from  ten 
toahandred."     Fo/.  l.p.218. 

These  form  the  principal  and  most  valuable 
ipeeieaof  the  large  antelope  tribes,  among  which 
ve  the  steiabok,  the  koodoo,  the  pajlah,  the  saa- 
itybj,  the  rhey-bok,  the  rhode-rae-bok,  the 
Wesbok,  the  palaquaine,  and  the  aerolo-moot- 
looque,  the  last  of  which  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
Cummiog  and  christened  "  Antelopus  Roualoy- 
nei.'^  The  wilde  beest  is  something  between  the 
aatelopsand  the  buffalo,  and  is  nothing  more 
tkaa  the  gan  or  gnoo,  which  has  sotBetlmesbeen 
exhibited  to  American  sight-seers  as  the  horned 
honte.  There  are  two  species  of  this  animal, 
dmiaguished  from  each  other  by  color  alone,  the 
»B«  being  blue  or  brindled,  and  the  other  black. 
The  buffalo  abonnda  in  great  numbers  all  through 
tbe  plains  frequented  by  the  antelope  and  the 
wildebeest,  and  is  very  nearly  identical  with  the 
bwon  of  die  great  prairies  of  the  West.  The 
deacriptioo  drawn  by  Mr.  Cummiog  of  the  ap- 
P^vaoce  of  the  plains  when  crowded  by  the 
^it  fflovhig  herda  of  antelope,  interspersed  with 
troops  of  wilde  beest  and  buffalo,  and  here  and 
there  a  groap  of  Ostriches  sauntering  through 
the  dense  masses,  are  exceedingly  picturesque 
>Bd  atriking.  The  following  account  of  a  grand 
"  trekbokker**  or  migration  of  the  springboks 
■>7  aflM  some  idea  ef  the  vaat  quantitiaa  of 
S*M  to  be  fM»d  in  ibe^  plains  of  Africa. 


**  For  about  two  hours  before  the  day  dawned 
I  had  been  lying  awake  in  my  waggon,  listening 
to  the  grunting  of  the  bucks  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  me,  imagining  that  some  large  herd  of 
springboks  was  feeding  beside  my  camp;  but  on 
my  rising  when  it  was  clear  and  looking  about 
me,  I  beheld  the  ground  to  the  northward  of  my 
camp  actually  covered  with  a  dense  living  mass 
of  springboks,  marching  slowly  and  steadily  along, 
extending  from  an  opening  in  a  long  range  of 
bills  on  the  west,  through  which  they  continued 
pouring,  like  the  flood  of  some  great  river,  to  a 
ridge  about  a  mile  to  the  north  east,  over  which 
they  disappeared.  The  breadth  of  the  ground 
they  covered  might  have  been  somewhere  about 
half  a  mile.  I  stood  upon  the  forechest  of  my 
wagon  for  nearly  two  houra,  lost  in  wonder  at 
the  novel  and  wonderful  scene  which  was  pass- 
ing before  me,  and  had  some  difficulty  in  con- 
vincing myself  that  it  was  reality  which  I  beheld 
and  not  the  wild  and  exaKgerated  picture  of  a 
hunter's  dream.  During  this  time  their  vast  le- 
gions continued  streaming  through  the  neck  in 
the  hills  in  one  unbroken  compact  phalanx.  At 
length  I  saddled  up,  and  rode  into  the  middle  of 
them  with  my  rifle  and  after-riders,  and  flred  into 
the  ranks  uutil  fourteen  had  fallen,  when  I  cried 
enough. 

** Vast  and  surprising  as  was  the  herd  of 

springboks  which  I  had  that  morning  witnessed, 
it  was  infinitely  surpassed  by  what  I  beheld  on 
the  march  from  my  vley  to  old  Sweirs^s  camp; 
for  on  our  clearing  the  long  range  of  hills  through 
which  the  springboks  had  been  pouring,  I  beheld 
the  boundless  plains  and  even  the  hill-sides  which 
stretched  away  on  every  side  of  me,  thickly  cov- 
ered, not  with  *  herds,*  but  with  ^one  vast  herd* 
of  springboks;  far  as  the  eye  could  strain  the 
landscape  was  alive  with  them,  until  they  soft- 
ened down  into  a  dim  red  mass  of  living  crea«> 
tures."     VoL  1,  yp,  113^114. 

There  are  two  or  three  different  modes  of  hunt- 
ing the  antelope  and  wilde  beests,  current  among 
the  Boers  and  other  hunters  on  the  South  Afri- 
can plains.  One  is  called  *jaging*  the  game, 
which  consists  in  chasing  them  down  on  horse 
back,  and  the  other  in  digging  a  shooting-hole 
near  some  favorite  watering-place  or  pasture, 
and  shooting  them  as  they  wander  unconsciously 
on  thein  courses.  This  latter  mode  was  the  one 
frequently  followed  by  Mr.  Gumming  when  he 
had  arrived  in  the  land  of  the  elephant  and  lion, 
and  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  scenes  in 
these  volumes  occurred  round  some  favorite 
haunt  of  the  noble  game.  His  practice  was  to 
order  a  hole  large  enough  for  the  reception  of  his 
bedding  to  be  dug  in  a  position  which  command- 
ed the  fountain  and  its  approaches,  and  there  the 
bold  hunter  would  pass  his  nights  watching  the 
habits  of  the  different  game  as  they  approached 
to  drink,  or  at  his  leisure  select  his  victims  and 
lay  them  low.  His  situation  was  not  unfre- 
quently  rendered  critically  unpleasant  even  to 
hia  bardened  appetite  for  the  excitooDeni  of  daor 
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ger.  It  is  easy  to  imagioe  flM>re  comlertable 
aceoes  than  one  wliich  occurred  to  him  on  hit 
second  or  third  trip,  when  he  awoke  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night,  with  some  fifty  or  sixty  fierce 
and  rapacious  wild  dogs,  screaming  and  fighting 
around  him,  with  a  large  detachment  standing 
upon  the  brink  of  his  place  of  concealment  as  if 
eurious  to  ascertain  his  nature  before  beginniug 
to  devour  him.  A  spring  to  his  feet,  a  flutter  of 
bis  blanket,  and  a  yell  which  astouished  even  the 
gentleman  who  uttered  it  for  the  eagerness  and 
unaatural  vivacity  of  its  tone,  dispersed  the  vis- 
itors to  a  short  distance,  when  the  crack  of  the 
rifle  and  the  dying  scream  of  one  or  two  of  their 
number  finally  left  Mr.  Gumming  to  resume  his 
slumbers.  The  following  graphic  and  well- 
drawn  sketch  will  put  the  reader  in  possession 
of  a  vivid  impression  of  the  sport  of  onr  author: 

'*  On  the  afternoon  of  the  dd  of  September  I 
watched  the  fountain.  Towards  sunset  one  blue 
wildebeest,  six  %el>ras,  and  a  large  herd  of  pal- 
labs  were  all  drinking  before  me.  I  lay  enjoying 
contemplation  for  at  leHSt  fifteen  minutes,  and 
most  of  them  having  then  slaked  their  thirst  I 
sent  a  ball  through  the  heart  of  the  best  headed 
pallah.  I  then  took  a  long  shot  at  the  blue 
wildebeest  bull,  and  sent  the  other  ball  into  his 
shoulder.  I  now  came  to  the  camp,  and  ordered 
the  pallah  to  be  placed  in  front  of  my  bole  be- 
side the  water,  to  attract  the  lions.  Having 
tiiken  my  coffee  I  returned  to  the  water  with 
Kleinboy  and  Mollyee.  It  was  bright  moon- 
light. We  had  scarcely  lain  down  wheu  the  ter- 
rible voice  of  a  lion  was  heard  a  little  to  the 
East ;  the  jackals  were  feasting  over  the  remains 
of  the  white  rhinoceros  of  yesterday,  and  only 
one  or  two  occasionally  came  and  snuffed  at  the 
pallah.  Presently  a  herd  of  zebras,  accompanied 
oy  elands,  approached  the  water,  but  were  too 
timid  to  come  in  and  drink;  a  troop  of  wild  dogs 
xow  came  boldly  up,  and  were  walking  off*  with 
the  pallah  when  I  fired  into  them.  They  made 
off*,  but  immediately  returning  and  again  seizing 
my  pallah,  I  fired  again  and  wounded  one  of 
them. 

'« Soon  after  we  had  lain  down,  a  thundering 
clattering  of  hoofs  was  heard  coming  up  the  vlej, 
and  on  came  an  immense  herd  of  blue  wilde 
heest.  They  were  very  thirsty,  and  the  leading 
cow  very  soon  came  boldly  up  and  drank  before 
me.  I  sent  a  ball  through  her;  she  ran  sixty 
yards  up  the  slope  behind  me,  and  fell  dead. 
Her  comrades  then  thundered  across  the  vley 
and  took  up  a  position  on  the  opposite  rising 
ground  In  two  minutes  the  hyenas  and  jackals 
Bad  attacked  the  carcass  of  this  wilde  beest. 
Soon  after  this  a  linn  gave  a  most  appalling  roar 
on  the  bushy  height  close  opposite  to  us,  which 
was  socceeded  by  a  death-like  stillness  which 
lasted  Car  nearly  a  minute.  I  had  then  only  one 
shot  in  my  four  barrels,  and  I  hastily  loaded  the 
other  barrel  of  my  Westley  Richards,  and  with 
breathless  attention  kept  the  strictest  watch  in 
front,  expecting  every  moment  to  seethe  mighty 
and  terrible  King  of  beasts  approaching ;  but  lie 


was  too  cumiing.  He  saw  all  the  ocber  gsns 
fight  shy  of  the  water.  So  he  made  a  circuit  to 
leeward  to  get  the  wind  of  the  fountain.  Sooo 
after  he  roared  I  heard  a  number  of  jackals  both- 
ering him.  as  if  telling  him  to  come  across  die 
vley  to  the  wilde  beest;  be  growled  from  side  to 
side,  as  if  playing  with  them,  and  after  this  til 
was  still. 

'*  I  had  listened  with  intense  anxiety  for  about 
fifteen  minutes  longer,  when  I  heard  the  hyenas, 
and  jackals  give  way  on  either  side  behind  me, 
from  the  carcass  of  the  wilde  beest,  and  turoiDg 
my  head  Aowly  round,  beheld  a  huge  and*  ma- 
jestic lion  with  a  black  mane  which  nearly  swept 
the  ground,  standing  over  the  carcass.  lis 
seemed  aware  of  my  proximity,  and  lowering 
bis  head  at  once  laid  hold  of  the  wilde  beest 
and  drat^ged  it  some  distance  up  the  hill.  He 
then  halted  to  take  breath,  but  did  not  expose  a 
broadside,  and  in  a  quarter  of  a  minate  he  a^^ain 
laid  hold  of  the  wilde  beest  and  dragged  it  abost 
twelve  yards  further  towards  the  cover,  when  be 
again  raised  his  noble  head  and  halted  to  take 
brenth. 

•*  I  had  not  an  instant  to  lose ;  he  stood  witb 
his  right  side  exposed  to  me  tn  a  very  slanting 
position ;  I  stretched  my  left  arm  across  the  grass, 
and  taking  him  rather  low,  fired ;  the  ball  took 
effect  and  the  lion  sank  to  the  shot.  All  was  still 
as  death  for  many  seconds,  when  he  uttered  a 
deep  growl  and  slowly  gaining  his  feet  limped 
toward  the  cover,  roaring  mournfully  as  he  went. 
When  he  got  into  the  thorny  bushes  he  stumbled 
through  them  as  he  movetl  along,  and  in  half  a 
minute  I  heard  him  halt  and  growl  fearfully,  as 
if  dying.  I  had  now  every  reason  to  believe 
thr^t  he  was  either  dead  or  would  die  immedi- 
ately, and  if  I  did  not  seek  him  till  the  morning 
I  knew  very  well  that  the  hyaenas  and  jackals 
would  destroy  him.  I  accordingly  want  up  to 
camp,  and  having  saddled  two  horses,  I  and  Mar- 
tin  rode  to  seek  him  taking  all  the  dogs,  led  io 
strings  by  the  natives.  On  reaching  the  carcass 
of  the  Wilde  beest  we  slipped  the  dogs  and  they 
went  off" after  the  hyaenas  and  jackals;  we  lis- 
tened in  vain  for  the  deep  growl  of  the  lion.btt 
I  was  persuaded  that  be  was  dead  and  rode  for- 
ward to  the  spot  where  I  had  last  heard  bim 
growl.  Lassie  now  coming  up,  commenced 
barking  at  a  bush  in  front  of  me,  and  riding  round 
I  had  the  immense  satisfaction  to  behold  the  most 
magnificent  old  black-maned  lioo  stretched  ont 
before  me. 

''  The  ball  had  entered  his  belly  a  little  before 
the  flank,  and  traversed  the  length  and  bread ih 
of  his  body,  crippling  him  in  the  opposite  shoul- 
der. No  description  could  give  a  correct  idea  of 
the  surpassing  beauty  of  this  most  majestic  ani- 
mal, as  he  lay  still  warm  before  me.  J  lighted  a 
fire,  and  gazed  with  delight  upon  his  lovely  manei 
his  massive  arms,  his  sharp  yellow  nails,  bis  hard 
and  terrible  head,  his  immense  and  powerful 
teeth,  his  perfect  beauty  and  symmetry  through- 
out ;  and  I  felt  that  f  had  won  the  noblest  prize 
that  this  wide  world  could  yield  to  a  sportsman." 
Vol.  2.,  pp.  94—97. 

Mr.  Gumming  has  condescended  once  or  tviec 
to  cease  Barrating  the  epic  graiMtetm  af  his  bant- 
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•Bf  expl«iit«  t<i  ^ve  a  brief  anri  most  iiB8attsfiie> 
tnrr  aeeoinit  of  a  few  of  the  natural  prodncttons 
of  tbe  toil  in  the  dietricts  through  which  he  roam- 
ed. This  t<  one  of  the  most  inexcusable  defects 
of  die  book.  Mr.  Camming  is  the  first  or  among 
tbe  first  of  Enropeana  who  has  penetrated  the  far 
interior  of  Africa,  and  bud  he  chosen  or  been 
able  to  do  it,  he  might  havA  added  valuable  con- 
trihutiotis  to  botanical  and  mi neralogical  science, 
fiat  tbe  accounts  be  does  give  are  very  succinct, 
iltboogh  sometionea  oo  exsravagaot  as  to  affect 
tbe  ^oeral  credibility  oC  the  hook  and  the  ve* 
racily  of  tbe  author  to  a  serious  extent.  The 
iiixlal  wood  abound  in  profusion  on  tbe  ridges 
of  the  mountains,  and  its  small  light  silvery-gray 
leaf  emits  at  all  aeaaons  a  rich  and  powerful  per- 
fome.  The  rose  wood  is  found  in  large  i|aaati- 
ties.  Borthe  mo«»fooroo  tree  is  decidedly  the 
most  interesting  growth  of  the  African  forest, 
from  a  beautiful  and  delicious  fruit  about  tbe  size 
•f  tbe  date«  on  which  the  poorer  nadves  subsist 
<or  Mveral  laooths.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  are 
H^ady  fringed  for  coasiderable  distances  with 
'*cn«e  aiAjises  of  reeds,  forming  an  almost  impen- 
eirable  shelter  to  the  fierce  beasts  that  prowl 
»l"JOg  tbe  streams,  in  search  of  food  or  water. 
la  toaoy  parts  flowers  of  rich  and  gaudy  hues, 
l^leiiJ  licaoty  with  fragrance  in  their  appeals  to 
tbe  noiiceof  the  traveller.  Geraniums  of  every 
nneijsecni  to  find  their  chosen  nurseries,  among 
tbe  bills  near  the  sea  coast.  Tbe  iris  and  lichen, 
eudle»  varieties  of  the  ixia  and  amaythis  are 
tbandasi,  and  the  jungle  is  frequently  gaily  or- 
■ameDied  with  festoons  of  many-colored  creep- 
fw.  amoiig  which  are  conspicuous  the  bunches 
«f  bngbt  orange-colored  mintletoe,  peculiar  to 
tbe  foresto  which  border  on  the  sea-coast.  The 
m«fe  barren  portions  of  the  interior  are  covered 
vith  a  jungle  of  a  formidable  thorn,  facetiously 
temied  *' wait-a-bits"  by  tbe  wits  of  the  country, 
frnm  tbe  incensant  delays  they  force  upon  the 
pa*8tfoger.  Bui  we  must  beg  the  reader's  par- 
ticular and  roost  charitable  attention  to  tbe  fol- 
^^it>K  description  of  tbe  **nwana**  of  the  Ba- 
"^angwato: 


^d  feet  io  ctrcmnference,  aad  laaintirinfng  thia 
tbickaefls  to  a  height  from  twenty  to  ibiny  feet» 
when  tbey  divorce  into  numerous  goodly  braaeii* 
es  whose  general  character  is  abrupt  and  hori- 
zontal, and  which  seem  to  terminate  with  a  pe- 
culiar suddenness.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  soft 
and  utterly  nnservteeable ;  the  shape  of  the  leaf 
is  aimHar  to  that  of  tbe  sycamore  tree,  bat  itf 
texture  perukes  more  of  the  fig  leaf;  ils  fmit  it 
a  nut,  which  in  siae  and  shape  resembles  tbe  egg 
of  the  swan.  A  remarkable  fact  in  connectioD 
with  these  trees  is  the  manner  in  which  tbey  are 
disposed  thronghout  the  forest.  They  are  found 
standing  singly  or  in  rows,  invariably  at  conside- 
rable diatances  from  one  another,  aa  if  planted 
by  the  hand  of  man ;  and  from  their  wondrona 
size  and  unusual  height  (for  they  always  tower 
high  above  their  surrounding  compeers)  tbey  con- 
vey the  idea  of  being  strangers  or  interlopers  on 
the  ground  they  occupy.*'     Vol.  2,  pp.  Sl^--a6. 


"It  is  about  this  latitude  that  the  travetfer  will 
w*i  meet  with  the  gigantic  and  castle-like  nwana, 
|»b»fh  »  decidedly  the  most  striking  atfd  wonder- 
Jjl  iree  among  the  thousands  which  adorn  the 
'  »«tb  Africau  forests.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable 
on  acrouDt  of  iu  extraordinary  size,  actually  re- 
*f«ni.linjr  a  castle  or  tower  more  thau  a  forest 
tree.  Throughout  the  country  of  Ham;mgwato, 
wfflwro^e  eircumftrtnce  of  these  trees  was  from 
!»'f»y  to  forty  feet;  but  on  subsequently  extend- 
'"?  ray  researches  in  a  north  easterly  direction. 
Jroughoiii  the  more  fertile  forests  which  clothe 
^  ♦>ouiidleM  tracts  through  which  the  fair  Lim- 
^^HmIs,  I  daily  tMi  with  apeelmens  of  this 


Now  in  the  name  of  all  the  rights  of  man  at 
once,  we  protest  against  being  placed  in  the  di- 
lemma into  which  that  passage  has  thrown  ua. 
It  is  difficult  to  contracKct  a  gentleman  who  baa 
seen  such  sights  as  Mr.  Gordon  Gumming,  and 
it  is  a  difficulty  infinitely  greater  to  swallow  the 
story  above  related ;  it  would  be  easier  to  swal- 
low the  butt  cut  of  nwana  itself  than  to  digest  a 
a  mistake  so  **open,  palpable,  mountainous.'* 
One  such  tree  as  the  smaller  of  those  alluded  to 
by  our  hero  might  secure  a  precarious  stand  in 
our  credulity,  but  to  think  of  entire  forests,  cov- 
ered with  trees  eneraging  from iixty  to  a  hundred 
feet  in  circumference,  and  standing  at  regular  dia- 
tances like  a  regiment  of  men,  is  enough  to  set 
on  edge  the  teeth  of  the  most  inveterate  miracle- 
monger  on  this  earth.  Our  first  thought  on  read- 
ing the  above,  was  that  it  was  ceruinly  tbe  lar- 
gest and  most  impndeot  looking  lie  that  had  beeti 
printed  tiace  the  days  of  Munchausen,  bnt  the 
idea  flashed  upon  us  at  once,  how  could  you 
successfully  impeach  tbe  testimony  of  the  great 
hunter  of  South  Africa?  We  confess  the  dif- 
ficulty, we  acknowledge  our  presumption,  we 
implore  the  mercy  of  all  eompassioaaie  people, 
and  yet  we  must  persist  in  the  meek  impertinence 
of  telling  Mr.  Gumming  we  do  not  believe  one 
word  of  it. 

We  have  only  space  to  notice  briefly  tbe  **  wa- 
ter-root," *«a  large  oval  bulb  from  six  to  too 
inches  in  diameter,  of  an  extremely  juicy  con- 
sistence with  a  rather  insipid  flavor,"  which  grown 
at  a  distance  of  some  eight  inches  below  the  sur- 
face, and  forms  a  most  delightful  relief  to  tbe 
thirsty  traveller  as  he  passes  over  tbe  long  and 
atihry  deserts  of  the  eountry.  The  whole  af 
these  great  deserts  are  supplied  every  month  in 
the  year  with  a  variety  of  Juicy  roots  and  bulbs, 
which  the  half-starved  natives  dig  out  with  sharp 
sticks  hardened  in  the  fire,  and  devour  for  a  aui- 
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I'he  accounli  which  Mr.  Cuiniiiing  gives  of 
tii9  balMto  of  the  nutive  tribos,  and  the  other  io- 
babictiBts,  are  very  sparse  and  unsattefactory. 
lodeed  he  eeems  to  have  thought  that  the  world 
would  be  far  more  iuterested  in  the  way  he 
amaahed  the  shoulder  of  a  springbok,  or  left  a 
mosaic  of  ahirt  and  skin  on  the  thorn  bushes  as 
he  rode  headlong  throngh  the  jungle,  than  in  a 
detail  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  unknown 
tribes  of  the  interior,  or  the  half-civilized  Boers 
oi  a  more  Southern  latitude. 

The  priucipal  classes  of  men  which  inhabit 
the  Southern  point  of  the  African  coots nent,  are 
the  Boeri,  Hottentots,  Bushmen,  Grignas,  Kaf- 
firs, Beehuanas  and  Bakalabari.  The  Boers  are 
the  descendants  of  the  original  Dutch  settlers  of 
the  country,  and  are  a  rough  and  generally  un- 
principled set,  given  to  abusing  the  nation,  and 
drinking  to  drunkenness.  Indeed,  we  may  re- 
mark in  passing,  that  this  disgraceful  vice  seems 
to  be  univeraally  popular  with  all  the  classes  of 
iuhabitautSv  both  Boers  and  natives,  that  have 
access  to  the  settlements  of  the  English ;  and 
many  of  Mr.  Cumming*s  troubles  with  his  ser- 
vants arose  from  their  making  free  with  the  stores 
of  brandy  he  carried  with  him.  The  hostility  of 
the  Boers  to  the  English  government  seems  to 
liave  existed  in  unabated  vehemence  since  the 
country  fell  into  Knglish  hands;  and  a  regular 
war  was  waged  between  them  as  late  as  1847, 
rendering  the  passage  of  our  author  through  the 
territory  of  the  Boers,  an  experiment  which  be 
would  not  have  risked  except  under  the  pressure 
oi  necessity.  He  only  escaped  being  plundered 
of  his  ivory  and  valuables,  by  insisting  upon  the 
distinction  between  a  Scotchman  snd  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  by  making  liberal  contributions  to 
the  vsAity  of  the  Boer  women.  The  Hottentots 
are  the  poor  and  degraded  descendants  of  the 
aborigines  of  the  country.  The  KaflSrs  are  a 
hold  and  warlike  race,  that  live  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  great  promontory.  The  Bechuanss 
n^e  the  tribes  which  live  far  in  the  interior — ^in 
the  range  of  the  elephant.  These  people  are 
generally  tall,  well- formed  savages  of  a  light 
copper  colori  clad  in  karasses,  or  '*  mantles,'* 
of  leopard's  or  jackaPs  skin,  with  a  plume  of 
black  or  while  ostrich  feathers  stuck  into  their 
woolly  hair  and*  armed  with  a  shield  of  hide,  a 
hMtlo<aie,  and  an  assagai,  or  light  stabbing  spear 
or  javelin.  Both  men  and  women  besmear  them- 
selves with  fat  and  a  grey  ore  like  mica,  and  wear 
a  profusion  of  beads  and  ornaments  of  copper 
wire.  The  women,  as  usual  with  barbarous 
tsibeai  do  the  most,  if  not  all  of  the  cultivalioo 
of  the  soil.  Polygamy  is  sllowed,  and  they  gen- 
orally  live  in  Krsals  or  villages.  They  are  de- 
▼mit  believers  iu  the  rites  of  superstition,  and 
apply  **  medicine**  to  every  enterprise  ia  which 


tliey  engage,  to  protect  them  from  lion  or  light- 
ning, or  to  propitiate  the  clouds,  as  the  case  tnaj 
be.  The  following  application  of  ^^mediciDe** 
to  gunpowder,  will  illustrate  the  wisdom  of  their 
wise  men.  During  Mr.  Cummittg*sstay  at  Boob j, 
a  village  of  one  of  the  Bechnana  tribes,  he  sold 
some  guns  and  powder  to  the  chief,  who,  trjiog 
his  porehases,  missed  every  object  be  aimed  nt. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  '*  medicine*'  must  be  ap- 
plied to  the  powder  to  correct  its  faults,  and  one 
wiseacre  happily  suggested  fire  as  most  appro- 
priate to  the  cure  of  the  ill-humors  of  gun-pow- 
der. The  result  may  be  imagined;  the  chief  and 
his  council,  solemnly  bending  over  the  experi- 
ment to  witness  the  results,  were  blown  to  the 
stars.  The  name  of  that  village  was  not  unsait- 
ed  to  its  inhabitants. 

But  the  moat  interesting  of  all  the  people  no- 
ticed in  the  work  upon  our  table,  are  uoqoes- 
tionably  the  Bushmen — the  Arabs  of  the  Soutb- 
African  continent — whose  handa  are  against  sll, 
and  against  whom  are  the  hands  of  all.  They 
have  been  driven  back  into  the  wild  and  impese- 
trable  precincts  of  the  interior,  by  the  fierce  re- 
prisals their  own  depredations  have  been  provo- 
ked, aud  from  these  fastnesses  they  suddenly  and 
silently  issue  across  the  deserts  and  fall  like  light- 
ning upon  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  Grigosi 
and  Boers,  massacre  all  persons  they  can  find,  sod 
return  with  their  booty  to  their  homes  in  the  jan- 
gle. 'When  pursued  and  they  discover  that  there 
are  no  chances  to  secure  their  plunder,  they  will 
at  ouce  destroy  it,  by  mangling  and  botcheriog 
the  cattle  in  the  most  horrible  manner,  and  then 
retreat  swiftly  beyond  the  reach  of  their  porsuen. 
Their  chief  weapon  is  an  insignificant  little  bow, 
with  short  poisoned  arrows,  which  they  dischar{re 
with  deadly  efiect.  They  are  a  bold  sod  des- 
perate race,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  attack  the 
elephant  to  obtain  his  tusks  for  the  trade  of  the 
more  wealthy  and  commercial  tribes  of  the  Be- 
ehuanas and  Bakalabari.  They  have  a  singular 
habit  of  burying  ostrich  eggs,  filled  with  water, 
along  their  line  of  march  through  the  desert,  so 
that  they  can  retreat  in  safety,  where  their  ene- 
mies cannot  follow  them  for  lack  of  water.  Mr. 
Gumming  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
storming  of  a  Bushman  cave  by  the  Bechnsuas, 
and  of  the 'death  of  a  Bushman  hero  in  a  foray 
in  the  year  1847 ;  but  we  forbear  to  make  the 
extract.  The  reader  may  find  it  on  pp.  GT-^/O. 
Vol.  2. 

Ostrich  eggs  are  in  general  use  among  the 
tribes  of  the  interior  as  water  vessels,  and  the 
women  sometimes  bring  water  from  immense 
distances  in  these  frail  and  unique  culinary  im- 
plements. These  eggs  are  abundant,  some 
thirty  or  forty  being  frequently  fonnd  in  a  aest; 
but  if  the  discoverer  of  a  nost  ah«idd  be  so  im* 
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prod«ot  as  to  take  only  a  part  of  bis  prize  uiickr 
the  expectatioQ  of  returuing  for  the  rest,  be  will 
Sod  them  cnisbed  by  the  ostricb  itself  to  prevent 
the  triumph  of  its  foe.  These  volumes  contra- 
dict flome  of  the  settled  ideas  of  naturalists,  and 
imoDg  them  the  idea  tfaat  the  ostrich  lays  its  egK' 
lod  tbeo  deserts  thein  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  8U0  and  the  wild  beast ;  this  is  not  true ;  the 
male  takes  toms  with  the  female  during  the  pe- 
riod of  iocubation,  Mr.  Cummiug  reiterates  the 
sccoants  of  the  strength  and  fleetness  of  this  re* 
markabie  bird,  and  relates  that  his  leg  was  nearly 
broken  by  ibe  kick  of  a  dying  ostrich,  wbo  re- 
paid ita  slaughter  by  knocking  its  slayer  full 
length  00  the  rough  plain. 

The  hooey  bird  is  another  remarkai)le  little 
member  of  the  feathered  tribes  of  Africa,  for 
whose  acquaintance  we  are  indebted  to  our  au- 
thor. This  bird  is  about  the  size  of  a  chaffinch, 
aod  of  a  light  gray  color,  and  will  always  lead 
the  persoo,  who  will  accept  its  invitation,  to  the 
n^tof  the  wild -bee.  This  invitation  it  will  give 
b|  flvttsriog  and  chattering  round  the  traveller, 
tad  having  gained  hie  attention,  will  lead  the  way 
bj  the  same  anxious  and  laborious  process  to  the 
•pot,  where  its  instincts  have  discovered  its  choi- 
cest food.  It  will  sit  quietly  on  an  adjoining 
hush,  while  the  hive  is  plundered,  and  will  then 
<^eod  to  feed  upon  the  fragnaents.  It  will 
■ometimes  lead  the  hontef  to  two  or  three  differ- 
eat  hives  io  succession. 

The  social  grosbeak  is  alse  worthy  of  notice. 
This  bird  seems  to  be  afflicted  with  a  species  of 
^«  maoia  which  sei;iies  all  members  of  American 
Uiemblies,  and  can  only  be  relieved  by  a  copi- 
ous dtKharge  of  inflated  oratory  through  the 
Diooth  and  nostrils.  Larf;e  numbers  of  them  as- 
sociate themselves  for  the  purposes  of  society, 
aod  taking  possession  of  a  spreading  mimosa, 
they  fairly  thaich  it  over  with  an  impenetrable 
n>of,  while  the  cells  thickly  ranged  and  opening 
below,  present  the  spectacle  of  an  enormous 
booey  comb,  or  wasp  nest. 

The  rhiDoceros  bird  is  one  whose  habits  ap- 
proach the  confines  of  the  marvellous.  They 
"«  coostaut  attendants  upon  the  hippopotamus 
>ad  the  rhinoceros,  to  feed  upon  the  parasitic  in- 
KctB  that  swarm  on  the  hides  of  these  animals. 
Itiaa  small  gray  bird,  whose  chief 'business  it 
Mems  to  be  to  rouse  the  rhinoceros  when  be  is 
i^eep,  by  shrieking  the  note  of  warning  of  the 
approach  of  danger.  It  never  fails  to  awaken 
its  eaormous  pet.  and  as  he  plunges  heavily 
tbroogh  the  jungle,  the  bird  quickly  resumes  its 
(ceding,  and  if  swept  off  by  a  limb,  immediately 
returns  to  its  place  on  the  side  or  back  of  its 
friend. 

There  are  four  varieties  of  the  rhinoceros,  dis- 
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growing  on  the  snout.  Of  these  the  principal 
are  the  *^borM^,**  or  black  rhinoceros,  and  the 
**  muchocho,*'  or  comoaon  w  bite  rhinoceros.  The 
**  keitloa"  it  a  two-horned  black  rhinoceros,  and 
**kobaoba**  is  the  long-homed  white  variety  of  the 
the  same  animal.  These  huge  and  hideous  look- 
ing monsters  feed  almost  entirely  on  the  w9&¥» 
a-bit  thorns,  and  the  black  varieties  are  exceed- 
ingly fierce  and  dangerous.  Their  hides  are  im«> 
penetrable  to  any  ballet  that  has  not  been  har- 
dened. The  skull  is  massive,  and  the  horn* 
which  seldom  exceeds  eighteen  inches  in  length, 
and  is  susceptible  of  being  used  in  a  number  of 
useful  articles,  grewa  upon  the  skin  and  is  not 
immediately  connected  with  the  skull.  The  fol- 
lowing incident  will  illustrate  the  character  of 
the  brute  and  give  a  sample  of  Mr.  Cummiog't 
adventures  with  this  species  of  animal. 

**  Shortly  after  this  I  found  myself  on  the  banks 
of  the  stream  beside  nhich  my  wagons  were  out- 
spanned.  Following  along  its  margin,  I  pres- 
ently beheld  a  bull  of  the  bor^l^,  or  black  rhin- 
oceros, standing  within  a  hundred  yards  of  me. 
Dismounting  from  my  horse,  I  secured  him  to  a 
tree,  and  then  stalked  within  tweuty  yards  of  the 
huge  beast,  under  cover  of  a  large,  strong  bush. 
Borate,  hearing  me  advance,  came  on  to  see 
what  it  was,  and  suddenly  protruded  his  horny 
nose  within  twenty  yards  oi  me.  Knowing  welt 
that  a  front  shot  would  not  prove  deadly,  T  sprang 
to  my  feet  and  ran  behind  the  bush.  Upon  this 
the  villain  charged,  blowing  loudly,  and  chased 
me  round  the  hush.  Had  his  activity  been  equal 
to  bid  ugliness,  my  wanderings  would  have  ter- 
minated here,  but  by  my  superior  agility  I  had 
the  advantage  in  the  turn.  After  standing  a 
short  time  eyeing  me  through  the  bush,  he  got  a 
whiff  of  my  wind,  which  at  once  alarmed  him* 
Uttering  a  blowing  noise,  aod  erecting  his  insig- 
nificant, yet  saucy-looking  tail  he  wheeled  about, 
leaving  me  master  of  the  field,  when  I  sent  a 
bullet  through  his  ribs  to  teach  him  manners.** 

VoL  /,  p.  215. 

But  by  fbr  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  atii- 
mals  described  by  Mr.  Gumming,  is  the  eaga** 
cious  aod  majeetic  elephant.  These  animals 
once  wandered  far  within  the  borders  of  the 
English  territories,  but  they  have  been  driven 
back,  by  the  advancing  progress  of  civilisation, 
into  tbe  forests  and  deserts  of  the  far  interior. 
Through  the  vast  and  solitary  doiOains  they  range 
far  and  wide  in  search  of  food,  marking  their 
progress  by  rending  the  forest  before  them«  or 
plowing  up  whole  acres  with  their  powerful  tusks, 
in  search  of  tbe  bulbs  and  roots  to  which  their 
iustiocto  direct  them.  This  habit  of  breaking 
the  trees  to  pieces  is  a  singular  one,  beiqg  appa- 
rently as  much  the  result  of  mere  wantonness  ae 
of  a  desire  for  food,  since  they  will  frequently 
level  large  trees  with  the  ground  and  only  crop  a 
twig  before  they  pass.     Large  masses  of  forest 
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lands  are  frequently  rendered  itDpaseihle  by  the 
complete  devastations  wrought  by  the  elephants. 
They  consume  immense  quantities  of  food,  and 
pass  the  larger  portion  of  both  day  and  night  in 
satisfying  their  hunger.  They  roam  in  herds, 
varying  from  two  to  a  hundred,  and  attnin  fre- 
quently to  sizes  the  most  enormous.  The  bull 
grows  much  the  larger,  and  Mr.  Gumming 
declares  that  he  has  in  his  possession  a  tusk 
of  an  African  elephant,  ten  feet  nine  inches  in 
length,  weighing  one  hundred  and  seventy-three 
pounds!*  The  elephants  drink  every  night  in 
warm  weather,  but  in  cool  and  cloudy  weather, 
they  visit  the  fountains  only  once  every  third  or 
fourth  eight.  These  fountains  are  frequently  at 
immense  distances  from  their  pasturage,  and  the 
elephaots  frequently  come  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
to  quench  their  thirst  and  enjoy  the  plessure  of 
spouting  huge  volumes  of  water  over  their  backs. 
Many  of  these  fountains  seem  to  have  been  places 
of  resort  for  elephants  and  other  large  game  from 
the  earliest  times,  inasmuch  as  the  pathway  is 
frequently  worn  deep  in  the  solid  rock,  by  the 
feet  of  the  mighty  denizens  of  these  primeval 
forests.  They  sleep  generally  from  midnight 
until  towards  day,  sometimes  on  their  broad  sides, 
and  sometimes  standing  on  their  feet.  Their 
gait  is  a  free  and  majestic  pace,  singularly  sound- 
less from  the  peculiar,  soft  and  spongy  formation 
of  their  feet.  When  alarmed  they  retreat  in  a 
brisk  amble  that  takes  them  along  in  a  degree  of 
speed  marvellous  in  so  large  a  brute,  but  ihey 
are  easily  overtaken  on  horseback.  When  at- 
tacked, they  retreat  until  brought  forcibly  to  bay, 
when  they  will  charge  the  foe  with  undaunted 
courage,  making  a  loud  and  imposing  trumpet- 
ing to  sound  the  onset.  An  elephant  roused 
thoroughly  up  to  the  fighting  point  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  of  all  animals.  We  select  the 
following  description  of  the  slaughter  of  an  ele- 
phant, from  many  equally  lively  and  entertain- 
ing; but  this  will  suffice  to  give  the  reader  some 
notion  of  the  mode  in  which  Mr.  Gumming  re- 
alised the  grand  idea  of  bis  life. 

*'  We  proceeded  as  silently  as  might  be  for  a 
few  hundred  yards,  following  the  guide,  when  he 
suddenly  pointed,  exclaimiug  **  Klow,"  and  be- 
fore us  stood  a  herd  of  mighty  bull  elephants, 
packed  together  beneath  a  shady  grove,  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  advance.  I  rode  slowly 
towards  them,  and  as  soon  as  they  observed  me, 
they  made  a  loud  rumbling  noise,  and  tossing 
their  trunks,  wheeled  right  about  and  made  off*  in 
one  direction,  crashing  through  the  forest,  and 
leaving  a  cloud  of  dust  behind  them.  Of  the 
four  old  fellows,  two  had  much  finer  tusks  than 
the  rest,  and  for  a  few  seconds  1  was  undecided 
which  of  these  two  I  would  follow;  when  sud- 
denly the  one  which  1  fancied  had  the  stoutest 

*  But  Mr.  Cummiag  told  the  Nwima  story! 


tusks  broke  from  his  comrades,  and  I  at  once  felt 
convinced  that  he  was  the  patriarch  of  the  herd, 
and  followed  him  accordingly.  Gatiteriiigaloii<;- 
side,  I  was  about  to  fire,  when  he  instantly  turued, 
and  uttering  a  trumpet  so  strong  and  shrill,  that 
the  earth  seemed  to  vibrate  beneath  my  feet,  he 
charged  furiously  after  roe  for  several  huodred 
yards  in  a  direct  line,  not  altering  his  course  io 
the  slightest  degree  for  the  trees  of  the  forest, 
which  he  snapped  and  overthrew  like  reedd  ia 
his  headlong  career. 

**  When  he  pulled  up  in  his  charge,  I  likewiM 
halted ;  and  as  he  slowly  turned  to  retreat  I  let 
fl^  at  his  shoulder,  *■  Sunday'  capering  and  pran- 
cmg  aud  giving  me  much  trouble.  On  receiving 
the  ball,  the  elephant  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
made  off  at  a  free  majestic  walk.  This  sbnt 
brought  several  of  the  dogs  to  my  assistance 
which  had  been  following  the  other  etephaiita, 
and  on  their  coming  op  and  barking,  another 
headlong  charge  was  the  result*  accompaaied 
hv  the  never-failing  trumpet  as  before.  Id  hii 
charge  he  passed  close  to  me,  when  I  saluted 
him  with  a  second  bullet  in  the  shoulder,  of 
which  he  did  not  take  the  slightest  notice.  I 
now  determined  not  to  ^te  again  antil  i  coold 
make  a  steady  sliot;  but  although  the  etepbaot 
turned  repeatedly,  'Sunday*  invariably  disap- 
pointed me,  capering  so  that  it  was  impossible 
to  fire.  At  length,  exasperated,  I  became  refk- 
less  of  the  danger,  and  springing  from  the  sriI- 
die,  approached  the  elephant  under  cover  of  a 
tree,  and  gave  him  a  bullet  in  the  side  of  the 
head,  when  trumpeting  so  ahrilly  that  the  forest 
trembled,  be  charged  among  the  dogs,  from 
whom  he  seemed  to  fancy  that  the  blow  bad 
come;  after  which  he  took  up  a  position  iu  a 
grove  of  thorns  with  his  bead  towards  me.  I 
walked  up  very  near,  and  as  he  was  in  the  act  of 
charging,  stood  eoolly  in  bis  path  nntil  he  was 
within  fifteen  paces  of  me,  and  let  drive  at  the 
hollow  of  his  forehead,  in  the  vain  expectation 
that  by  so  doing  I  should  end  his  career.  The 
shot  only  served  to  increase  his  fury — an  effect 
which  I  had  remarked  shots  in  the  bead  invaria- 
bly produced ;  and  continuing  bis  charge  with  in- 
credible quickness  and  impetuosity,  he  all  bat 
terminated  my  elephant  hunting  forever.  A 
large  party  of  the  Bechuanas,  who  bad  come  up, 
yelled  out  simultaneously,  imagining  I  was  killed, 
for  the  elephant  was  at  one  moment  almost  oa 
the  top  of  me ;  I,  however,  escaped  by  my  ac- 
tivity, and  by  dodging  round  the  bushy  trees. 
As  the  elephant  was  charging,  an  enormous  thorn 
ran  deep  into  the  sole  of  my  foot,  the  old  Badenoch 
brogues,  which  I  that  day  sported,  being  worn 
through;  and  this  caused  me  severe  pain, laming 
me  throughout  the  rest  of  the  conflict. 

**The  elephant  held  on  through  the  forest  at  a 
sweeping  pace;  but  he  was  hardly  out  of  sight 
when  I  was  loaded  and  in  the  saddle,  and  eoon 
once  more  alongside.  My  elephant  kept  crash- 
ing along  at  a  steady  pace  with  blood  streaming 
from  his  wounds;  the  dogs,  which  were  knock- 
ed up  with  fatigue  and  thirst,  no  longer  barked 
around  him,  but  had  dropped  astern.  It  waj 
long  before  I  again  fired,  for  1  was  afraid  to  dis- 
mount, and  '  Sunday*  was  extremely  iroublesome. 
At  length  1  fired  sharp  right  and  left  from  the 
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Middle :  ba  got  botk  balls  behind  the  shoulder, 
and  made  a  loug  charge  sfter  me,  rumbliug  and 
troiopetiog  as  before.  The  whole  body  of  the 
Bamangwato  men  bad  now  come  up  and  were 
following  a  short  distance  behind  me.  Among 
ibese  was  Moflyee^  who  volunteered  to  help ; 
aad  being  a  wry  swift  and  aotive  fellow,  he  ren- 
dered me  importsnt  service  by  holding  my  fidgety 
borse*s  head  while  I  fired  and  loaded.  I  then 
fired  six  broadsides  from  the  saddle,  the  elephant 
charging  almost  every  time,  and  pursuing  us  to 
tbe  main  body  in  our  rear,  who  fled  in  all  direc- 
tbas  as  he  approached. 

**  Tbe  SIM  had  now  sunk  behind  the  tops  of 
tbo  trees ;  it  would  very  soon  be  darkt  »nd  the 
eiepfaant  did  not  seem  much  distressed,  not- 
wiibstanding  all  he  had  received.  I  recollected 
that  ray  time  was  short,  and  therefore  at  once 
resolved  to  fire  do  more  from  the  saddle,  but 
to  go  dose  Bp  to  faim  and  fire  on  foot.  Riding 
■p  to  bia  J  diemoaoted,  and  approaching  very 
near,  I  gave  h  him  right  and  left  in  the  side 
of  tbe  head,  upon  which  he  made  a  long  and  de- 
termined charge  after  me;  but  I  was  now  very 
reckless  of  his  charge,  for  I  saw  that  he  could 
setoveftake  me,  and  ia  a  twinkling  I  was  loaded, 
aad  agaia  afiproaehiwg,  fired  sharp  right  and  left 
behind  has  ahonlder.  Again  he  charged  with 
I  lerhfie  trumpet,  which  sent  *  Sunday'  flying 
through  tbe  forest.  This  was  his  last  charge. 
Tbe  wounds  which  ho  had  received  began  to  tell 
oa  his  cooatitntion,  and  he  now  stood  at  bay 
bedde  a  tboroy  tree,  with  tbe  dogs  barking  around 
h'nn«  Thoso,  refreshed  by  the  evening  breeze, 
tad  perceiving  that  it  was  nearly  over  with  the 
elepfaaat,  had  once  more  come  to  my  assistance. 
Having  loaded,  I  drew  near  and  fired  right  and 
left  at  fab  forehead.  On  receiving  these  shots, 
instead  of  eharg;»ng,  he  tossed  his  tmnk  up  and 
down,  and  by  ▼arioas  sou  mis  aad  motions  most 
gTatifyiag  te  the  buBgry  aatives,  evinced  that  his 
demise  waa  near.  Again  I  loaded,  and  fired  my 
last  shot  behind  bis  shoulder  :  on  receiving  it  he 
tomed  roond  the  busby  tree  beside  which  he 
•teed,  and  I  ran  roond  to  give  htm  the  other  bar- 
rel, bat  tbe  mighty  old  monarch  of  the  forest 
Beaded  no  more;  before  I  coald  dear  the  bushy 
trse,  be  fell  heavily  on  his  side  and  his  spirit  had 
fled.  I  climbed  on  to  him  and  sat  enthroued 
apon  his  side,  which  was  as  high  as  my  eyes 
wfaea  standing  on  the  ground.  I  never  felt  so 
gratified  ob  any  former  occasion  as  I  did  then.** 

Vol.  /,  pp.  297--301. 

The  elephant  is  sometimes  very  tenacious  of 
fife,  reqoiriag  from  twenty  to  sixty  bullets  before 
he  will  yield.  1b  only  one  instance  did  crar  an- 
ther soceeed  in  taking  bis  life  by  a  single  shot. 
Ths  aamher  of  these  animals  that  fell  before  his 
riltdariBg  faia  five  tonra,  was  constderaMy  over 
OSS  bnadred ;  he  does  not  specify  tbe  precise 
Bsmber,  bat  refera  to  his  ^fiftieth"  and  «'bun- 
4ittb*'  dephant  at  the  time  he  slew  them.  We 
an  templed  to  treat  the  reader  to  another  do- 
aeription  of  elephalit-sboothig  by  moooUgbt,  bat 
we  are  compelled  to  forbear.  We  cannot,  bow- 
•vtTi  refrain  from  extraction;  the  followuig  felici- 


tous and  lively  description  of  tbe  dissection  of 
the  elephant  by  tbe  natives,  and  their  method  of 
cooking  the  feet,  which  are  considered  a  great 
delicacy,  promising  that  this  shall  be  the  last  long 
extract,  to  which  we  shall  insist  upon  tbe  read- 
er's attention. 

After  speaking  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
enter  skin  is  removed,  and  the  inner  skin  shaped 
into  water-bags,  and  premising  that  the  Bechu- 
anas  are  very  fond  of  fat,  Mr.  Gumming  pro- 
ceeds : 

**The  fat  of  the  elephant  lies  in  extensive  lay- 
ers and  sheets  in  bis  inside,  and  the  quantity 
which  is  obtained  from  a  full  grown  bull,  in  high 
condition,  is  very  great.  Before  it  can  be  ob- 
tained, tbe  greater  part  of  the  bowels  must  be 
removed.  To  accomplish  this, several  men  even- 
tually enter  tbe  immense  cavity  of  his  inside, 
where  they  continue  mining  away  with  their  as- 
sagais, and  handing  the  fat  to  their  comrades 
outside  until  all  is  bare.  While  this  is  transpiring 
with  the  sides  and  bowelst  other  parties  are 
equally  active  in  removing  the  skin  and  flesh 
from  the  remaining  parts  of  the  carcass.  The 
natives  have  a  horrid  practice  on  these  occasions 
of  besmearing  their  bodies  from  the  crown  of  the 
head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  with  the  black  and 
clotted  gore;  and  in  this  anointing  they  assist 
one  another,  each  roan  taking  up  the  fill  in  both 
bis  hands,  and  spreading  it  over  tbe  back  and 
shoulders  of  bis  friend.  Throughout  the  entire 
proceeding  an  iucesvsant  and  deafening  clamor  of 
many  voices  and  confused  sounds  is  maintained, 
and  violent  jostling  and  wrestling  are  practised 
by  every  man,  elbowing  the  breasts  and  counte- 
nances of  bis  fellows,  all  slippery  with  gore,  as 
he  endeavors  to  force  bis  way  to  the  venison 
through  the  dense  intervening  ranks,  while  tbe 
sharp  and  ready  assagai  gleams  in  every  hand. 
The  angry  voices  and  gory  appearances  of  these 
naked  savages,  combined  with  their  excited  and 
frantic  gestures  and  glistening  arms,  presented 
an  efiect  so  wild  aud  striking,  that  when  I  first 
beheld  tbe  scene,  I  contemplated  it  in  the  mo- 
mentary expcctationof  beholding  one  half  of  the 
gathering  turn  their  weapons  agaiust  the  other. •• 

Then  follows  the  account  of  the  baking  of 
the  feet  and  trunk ; 

'*  A  party  provided  with  sharp-pointed  stieka^ 
dig  a  hole  in  the  ground  for  each  foot  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  truuk.  These  holes  are  about  two 
feet  deep  and  a  yard  in  width ;  the  excavated 
earth  is  embanked  around  the  margin  of  the  hole. 
This  work  being  completed,  they  next  collect  an 
immense  quantity  of  dry  branches  and  trunks  of 
trees,  of  which  there  is  always  a  profusion  scat- 
tered around,  having  been  broken  by  the  ele- 
phants in  former  years.  These  they  pile  above 
the  holes  to  the  height  of  eight  or  nine  feet,  and 
then  set  fire  to  the  heap.  When  these  strong 
fires  have  burned  down,  and  the  whole  of  the 
wood  is  reduced  to  ashes,  the  holes  and  the  sur- 
rounding earth  are  heated  in  a  high  degree.  Ten 
or  twelve  men  then  stand  round  the  piti  and  rak^ 
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out  the  ashe*  with  a  pole  about  sixteen  feet  m 
length,  having  a  hook  at  the  end.     They  rehevo 
one  another  in  quick  euccesaion,  each  man  run- 
ning in  and  raking  the  aehes  for  a  few  eeconds, 
and   then  pitching  the  pole  to  his  comrade  and 
retreating,  since  the  heat  is  so  inteuse  that  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  endured.     When  all  the  ashes  are 
thus  raked  out  beyond  the  surrounding  bank  of 
earth,  each  elephant's  foot  and  portion  of  the 
trunk  is  lifted  by  two  athletic  men  standmg  side 
by  side,  who  place  it  on  their  shoulders,  and  ap- 
proHching  the  pit  together,  they  heave  it  into  it. 
The  long  pole  is  now  again  resumed,  and  with 
it  they  shove  in  the  heated  bank  of  earth  upon 
the  foot  and  another  bonfire  is  kindled  over  each, 
which   is  allowed  to  burn  down  and  die  a  natu- 
ral death,  by  which  time  the  enormous  foot  or 
trunk  will  be  found  to  be  equally  baked  through- 
out its  inmost  parts.     When  the  foot  is  supposed 
to  be  ready,  it  is  taken  out  of  the  ground  with 
pointed  sticks,  and  is  first  well  beaten,  and  then 
scraped  with  an  assagai,  whereby  adhering  par- 
ticles of  sand   are  got  rid  of.    The  outside  is 
then  pared  off.  and  it  is  transfixed  with  a  sharp 
stake  for  facility  of  carriage.      The  feet  thus 
cooked  are  excellent,  as  is  also  the  trunk,  which 
Tory  much  resembles  buffalo's  tongue." 

Vol  /,  pp.  303— 306. 

We  had  intended  lo  give  our  readers  a  sam- 
ple of  an  adventure  with   each  principal  ani- 
mal that  formed  the  object  of  Mr.  Cummiug's 
attentions;  but  we  have  already  occupied  too 
much  space.     He  had  an  encounter  with  a  lion 
at  midnight,  meeting  face  to  face  in  a  narrow 
path,  and  a  narrow  escape  from  a  horrid  snake, 
which  it  would  be  interesting  to  repeat.     But  we 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  book  itself  for  those 
and  many  similar  adventures  of  a  like  interest. 
We  must  say,  however,  that  we  feel  a  very  phi- 
losophical degree  of  incredulity  at  the  story  of 
the  wounded  hippopotamus,  floundering  in  the 
water,  which  was  guided  by  Mr.  Gumming  to 
the  bank  in  a  manner  decidedly  unique,  to  say 
the  least  of  it.     He  swam  to  the  wounded  brute, 
and  finding  her  tail  too  short  to  afford  him  a  hold, 
he  cuts  two  parallel  slits  in  her  skin,  and  insert- 
ing his  knife,  be  framed  an  extempore  handle  to 
his  game,  and  thus  secured  it  in  triumph.     This 
may  be  true,  but  we  feel  most  uncomfortably  at 
a  loas  how  to  begin  to  believe  it ;  and  do  here 
most  pathetically  repeat  our  solemn  conviction, 
that  Mr.  Gumming  had  no  right  to  place  us  in 
the  dilemma  of  risking  the  denial  of  an  asser- 
tion, without  the  '*  documents''  to  disprove  it,  or 
of  losing  our  self-respect  for  crediting  a  thing 
that  verges  upon  the  ridiculous. 

Before  coucluding  this  review,  we  would  re- 
mark upon  one  singular  peculiarity  in  the  author 
before  us.  He  was  hunting  almost  every  day  for 
five  years,  in  the  midst  of  enormous  crowds  of 
game  ranging  in  herds  of  all  sizes,  and  yet,  sin- 
gular to  relate.  Mr.  Gummiug  never  but  once  or 
twice  failed  to  get  the  very  pick  and  flower  of 


the  flock.    If  ho  starts  a  troop  of  giraffes,  be 
invariably  gets  the  best,  if  a  herd  of  wildebeest, 
the  likeliest  wilde-beost  falls  to  his  aim,  or  if  a  flock 
of  pallah  or  koodoos,  or  buffalo,  or  elephants,  or 
anything  else,  be  always  has  th©  miraculous  good 
fortune  to  get  the  very  prime  and  pride  of  the 
group.   Now  this  species  of  huntsman-like  boast- 
ing is  endurable  within  modest  bounds— if  amaa 
would  only  exaggerate  with  a  morferatc  contempt 
for  probabilities,  he  may  be  somewhat  excused; 
but  in  the  case  before  us,  the  improbabilides  of 
the  assertion   being  true  are  so  infinitely  malii- 
plied.thatwe  feel  a  little  indignation  at  the  non- 
chalance with  which  Mr.  Gumming  sports  with 
our  credulity.     If  the  assertion  did  not  hear  such 
a  marvellous  resemblance  to  the  marvellous  little 
romances  in  which  the  hero  always  gets  the  best 
of  everything,  we  should  be  more  disposed  to 
receive  it  with  toleration.     As  it  is,  it  only  ex- 
cites our  contempt. 

We  must  say  in  conclusion,  that  one  or  two 
incidents  related  in  these  volumes  bavo  given  us 
a  very  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  elevation  of 
moral  sentiment  in  the  character  of  our  author. 
This  opinion  is  mainly  based  upon  the  following 
fact.     During  Mr.  Gumming's  first  tour,  he  wa« 
overtaken  by  dark  on  the  plains,  hunting  spring- 
boks,  and  as  he  rode  on  towards  his  waggons,  he 
roused  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  troop  of  qoag- 
gas,  and  immediately  started  in  pursuit.    After 
a  hard  chase  he  managed  to  shoot  one  of  ihcm, 
and  when  he  returned  in  the  morning  to  look  after 
his  prize,  he  found  that  he  bad  hunted  the  horses 
of  a  Boer  in  the  vicinity  and  killed  a  valoabls 
animal.     His  first  impulse  was  to  seek  the  owner 
and  pay  for  the  horse ;  but  on  being  told  by  anoth- 
er Boer  with  whom  he  was  then  hunting,  that 
the  owner  of  the  animal  would  make  him  pay 
more  than  the  horse  was  worth,  he  meanly  con- 
sented to  conceal  the  act  and  concerted  widi 
Strydom  to  lay  the  loss  on  the  lions  or  the  Bush- 
men.   Now  we  do  not  know  what  may  be  the 
moral  sentiment,  admitted  to  be  obligatory  by  a 
member  of  a  race  of  Geltic  nobles;  but  we  do 
know  that  the  above  transaction  would  disgrace 
a  much  more  vicious  person,  than  we  think  Mr. 
Gummiug  of  Aliyre  to  be.     We  would  also  invite 
the  reader  to  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  the  es- 
suing  outbreak  of  sensibility  from  the  man,  whtiee 
time  for  five  yeani  was  occupied  in  the  moet 
wholesale  and  remorseless  destruction  of  brute 
life.     He  had  just  shot  a  wild  beast,  whose  flaob 
were  dreadfully  torn  and  lacerated  by  the  teetb 
of  the  fierce  and  uudaunted  wild  dog:  and  while 
contemplating  the  mangled  body  of  the  victim, 
he  gives  veot  to  the  followiiig  extrvvagaat  bunt 
of  romantic  tenderueas* 


"  Poor  old  bull !      I  could  not  help  commis- 
eratiug  hi«  fate.    It  is  melaucboly  lo  reflect  Uiat 
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ia  wKmimamm  with  the  laws  of  uature^  suefa 
■ceaaa  of  paia  moat  evor  be  occurriag ;  oue  Bpe- 
eie«,  whather  tah:ibiting  eanb,  air,  or  ocean, 
heio|;  proHuced  to  become  the  prey  of  another. 
At  nij^bt  I  watched  the  water,  with  fairest  mooD- 
figfat,  and  afaot  a  larre  spotted  byeoa. — Vol.  /, 
p.  155. 

Tbe  laat  of  these  aentencea  with  the  context 
preceding  tbe  whole  passage,  is  a  rather  comical 
commeatary  oo  the  sentimentality  of  the  regret. 
"  I  have  foresworn  his  company  hourly  any 
time  this  two-and-twenty  years;  and  yet  I  am 
bewitched  with  ^e  rogue's  company,  (five  me 
a  cap  of  sack,  rogae.    Ia  there  do  virtue  extant?*' 

To  conclude,  we  can  recommend  this  book  to 
those  who  are  food  of  tbe  narrative  of  adventure. 
We  will  warrant  that  the  hold  hunter  will  take 
bis  reader  through  a  perfect  surfeit  of  wild  and 
picturesque  aeeoeaof  tbe  chase  and  its  triumphs. 
Bat  we  moat  make  this  recommendation  with 
ooe  qaalificatioD,  of  which  we  wish  tbe  render 
apprized  before  be  buys  the  book  on  our  author- 
ity ;  aad  this  is«  that  the  book  is  too  long.  Some 
may  cooaider  this  an  advantage,  but  there  is  not 
enough  Tariety  in  the  narrative  to  compensate  for 
this  defect.  Abating  our  want  of  respect  for  tbe 
elevation  of  Mr.  Cumming's  character,  and  some 
little  ibr  hia  scope  of  information,  we  do  notbes- 
iute  to  prooounce  him  as  bold  a  hunter  as  ever 
perilled  life  id  tbe  combats  of  the  chase,  and 
•  writer  whose  powers  of  description  are  by 
BO  means  contemptible.  He  managed,  with  a 
•hrewdoess  that  does  the  usual  credit  to  the  sa- 
gacity of  bis  country,  to  blend  profit  with  amuse- 
meat,  and  to  promote  bis  interest  while  seeking 
kis  pleaaure.  He  cleared  a  profit  of  some  three 
^oosand  per  cent,  in  tbe  sales  of  his  ivory,  and 
has  coUerted  the  trophies  of  his  skill  and  cour- 
age into  a  South  African  Museum,  now  exbihit- 
iag  ia  Londoo.  yir*  Cumraing  is  tbe  modern 
ample  of  tbe  old  cruiser  of  the  Pontine  Marshes. 

MsQSt  sub  Jove  firigido 
Yeaaior,  teaane  coqiogis  immemor, 
Seu  visa  est  catulis  ceraa  fidelibus, 
Seu  nipit  teretes  Marsus  aper  plagas. 

With  tbb  compliment,  from  tbe  bunting  allu- 
fiions  of  classic  times,  we  bid  farewell  to  Mr. 
CommiDg  of  Altjre  and  bis  adventures  in  South 
Africa. 


EPIGRAM. 

Saji  Hany  to  Tom,  shooting  pistols  ooe  day, 

At  the  heart  €^  the  caat-iron  figure, 
"Why  a  it  the  man  we  are  popping  at,  pray, 

Beens  to  have  BO  gfeat  fcar  of  the  trigger T 
Gweilept    Why  ibe  isassB*s abnndaat^y elaar, 

Tbe  anttsr  quite  easy  to  settle, 
Oar  friead  of  the  target  exhibits  no  fear— 

Beeaass  faa^  a  Mtow  of  mtlaV^ 

ICBASOD. 
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"Life's  a  garden  full  of  roaes. 

Ever  blooming  fre^h  and  fair, 
Ev*ry  hour  a  joy  diRcIonea 

Newer,  brighter,  and  more  rare, 
From  the  valley,  from  the  moantttia, 

From  the  world*«mbracing  sea, 
From  tbe  riTer,  from  the  fountain. 

Gushes  forth  sweet  melody  ; 
Th^  blithe  birds  are  sweetly  singing 

OVr  the  meadows  prankt  in  green, 
And  tbe  radiant  flow'rs  are  springing 

In  their  lost'rous  aummer  sheen ; 
My  light  foot  is  freely  bounding. 

And  my  heart  is  light  as  air, 
And  my  laughter  gay  is  sounding 

Like  a  light  adieu  to  care," — 
Thus  I  sang  in  days  of  glndnesa, 

With  the  bliM  that  angels  know, 
Ere  I  dreamed  of  care  and  sadnesa 

Only  aixteen  years  ago. 

**  While  the  brightest  eyes  shall  glisten 

I  will  touch  the  Poet's  lyre, 
All  the  world  shall  pause  to  listen     * 

To  iu  notes  oi  love  and  fire ; 
O'er  tbe  dais  of  the  palace 

I  shall  move  a  Bard  divine. 
And  from  out  a  golden  chalice 

Sip  the  rarest  olden  wine- 
To  tbe  raptur'd  heart  of  beauty 

With  the  lightest  whisper  move, 
*Till  she  yield  her  willing  duty 

With  a  bracelet  or  a  glove  ; 
I  shall  look  on  Queenly  faces 

In  the  lamp*illuminM  ball- 
In  feir  England's  lordly  places 

Win  the  praises  of  them^all ;" 
Thus  I  sang,  while  fast  and  fleetly 

Glided  time's  unheeded  flow 
In  the  days  of  youthhood  sweetly, 

Only  sixteen  years  ago. 

And  I  woo'd  the  bright  Muse  ever. 

Fairest  flow'rs  of  Fancy  sought. 
But  to  all  my  harpings,  never 

Came  an  answer  to  my  thought ; 
And  tbe  world  pass'd  by  me  coldly, 

Or  whene'er  it  paused  to  hear, 
Deem'd  uie  ooe  who  over  boldly 

Without  method,  caught  iu  ear ; 
Fled  the  fairy-like  Ideal, 

With  the  glories  of  its  prime. 
Came  the  shadow  of  the  Real 

On  tbe  verge  of  ftiture  time, 
Came  fond  love,  but  no  returning, 

Came  the  trial  and  the  strife. 
And  the  shade  of  settled  monming 

On  the  aspect  of  my  life ; 
Then  the  Past  would  rise  before  me 

But  to  mock  me  in  my  woe, 
With  the  rapture  that  shone  o'er  me 

Only  sixteen  years  ago. 

O'er  the  oeean  wave  a  ranger 
Ffvm  ay  own,  my  darlaag  West, 
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To  the  far  land  of  the  stranger 

I  have  come  in  my  uofeet. 
But  to  find  a  darker  sorrow. 

And  to  feel  a  deeper  pain, 
Morrow  still  pursuing  morrow 

With  some  pleasure  in  its  train : 
As  1  press  a  sleepless  pillow, 

SaddenM  fancy  still  will  stray, 
To  the  Green  Isle  o'er  the  billow. 

To  my  old  home  far  away ; 
Fare  thee  well  wave-fondled  ifland, 

Vale  and  mountain  fare  ye  well, 
Never  yet  did  barque  draw  nigh  land. 

Could  attract  with  such  a  spell, 
And  farewell  each  radiant  vision 

It  was  mine  to  feel  and  know, 
When  my  life  was  all  Elysian, 

Only  sixteen  years  ago. 


THOMAS  CAMPBELL.* 

BT   HEIfRT    T.    TUCKERMAIV. 

When,Buriu  was  on  his  death-bed,  he  said  to 
a  fellow-member  of  his  military  corps,  **don*tlet 
the  awkward  squad  fire  over  me.**  There  is  ao 
awkward  squad  in  the  ranks  of  all  professions, 
and  most  earnestly  is  their  service  to  be  depre- 
cated on  any  occasion  calling  for  solemnity  or 
tenderness.  Then  we  demand  what  is  graceful, 
harmonious  and  efficient.  Yet  it  is  the  constant 
fate  of  genius  to  be  tried  by  other  arbiters  than 
its  peers,  to  be  profaned  by  idle  curiosity  and  ma- 
lignant gossip.  The  **  awkward  squad"  in  lite- 
rature not  only  fire  over  the  graves  of  poets,  but  are 
wont  tu  discharge  annoying  batteries  of  squibs  at 
them  while  living.  The  penny-a-liners  scent  a 
celebrity  afar  off  and  hunt  it  with  the  pertinacity 
of  hounds;  they  flock  in  at  the  death  like  a  brood 
of  vultures ;  and  often  without  the  ability  either 
to  sympathise  with,  or  to  respect  the  real  claims 
they  preteod  to  honor,  show  up  the  foibles,  muti- 
late the  sayings  and  fabricate  the  doings  of  those 
whose  unostentatious  private  lives,  to  say  nothing 


easential.    The  only  denaad  we  have  aay  naral 
right  to  make  upon  the  bard  wbo  btt  esliated  oar 
heart,  by  bta  song,  is  that  there  exist  id  bis  ac- 
tions and  tone  of  feeling,  a  spirit  cooaistant  with 
the  sentimenls  deliberately  advoeated  in  has  vene. 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  expeet  ia  bira 
immunity  from  error;  we  are  irratioiial  to  look 
for  a  beauty  of  feature,  a  majesty  of  life  and  aa 
evenness  of  temper  corresponding  with  the  ideal 
created  by  the  finish  and  exaltatioo  of  bis  poetry; 
but  if  baseness  deface  the  behavior,  and  indifier- 
enco  chill  the  intercourse  of  him  wbo  has  elo- 
quently breathed  into  the  ear  of  the  world  noble 
and  glowing  emotion,  we  are  justified  In  feeling 
not  only  disappointment,  but  almost  skepticism 
as  to  the   reality  of  these  divine  sympathies. 
Such  we  do  not  believe  possible  in  the  natnreof 
things.    In  spite  of  what  is  so  often  asserted  of 
the  discrepancy  between  authorship  and  charac- 
ter  literary  biography  demonstrates  that  ^'as  a 

man  tbinketh  so  is  he.*'  Milton  and  Dame, 
Goldsmith  and  Petrarch  were  essentially  what 
their  works  proclaim  them,  although  the  former 
occasionally  exhibited  ascetitism  which  is  the 
extreme  of  that  genius  whose  characteristic  ii 
will,  and  the  latter  sometimes  displayed  die 
weakness  that,  in  our  human  frailty,  attaches  to 
the  genius  whose  main  principle  is  love.  A 
touch  of  pedantry  and  hardihood  slightly  deform 
the  images  of  those  august  spirits  that  explored 
the  unseen  world,  as  vanity  and  self  indulgence 
mar  the  serene  beauty  of  the  gentler  minstrels 
who  sung  of  the  tender  passion  and  the  charais 
of  domestic  life ;  were  it  otherwise,  they  would 
eclipse  instead  of  representing  humanity.  There 
is  a  process  of  metropolitan  decadence  to  which 
literary  celebrities  are  liable,  especially  in  Lon- 
don, for  which  we,  whose  privilege  it  b  to  look 
upon  them  over  the  grand  perspective  of  the  set, 
should  make  just  allowance.  The  most  abewd 
whim  of  modern  society  is  that  of  making  what 
are  called  lions  of  authors;  and  especially  of 
poets.  No  class  of  men  appear  to  less  advantage 
in  a  conventioual  position;  and  no  two  princi- 
ples can  be  more  radically  adverse  than  that  of 


of  the  dignity  of  their  public  fame,  should  protect 

them  from  microscopic  observation  and  vulgar  j'^mual  .greeableness,  conformity  and  display,  of 
No  modern  English  poet  has  suffered  ^j,j^.h  society  technically  considered  is  the  arena 


comment. 


more  from  this  kind  of  notoriety  than  Campbell. 
Unlike  his  brother  bards,  be  neither  sought  rural 


and  the  spirit  of  earnestness,  natnre  and  freedom 
characteristic  of  poets.     Idolized  as  tbey  usually 


seclusion  or  foreign  exile,  but  continued  to  haunt  1  „^^  ^^^^  ^jth  g^^d  reason,  in  the  domestic  circle 
cities  to  the  last;  and  it  is  refreshing  to  turn' j^^j  ^^^^g  jntimate  friends,  the  very  quallues 
from  the  hackneyed  sketches  of  him  in  the  maga-  ^i,i^|,  ^re  there  elicited,  general  society  keeps  ia 
zines  to  his  own  letters  and  the  history  of  hisearly  abeyance;  tact  is  the  desideratum  io\he  latter 
career,  just  published,  and  revive  our  best  im-   as  truth  is  in  the  former ;  and,  though  sometimes 


pressions  o(  his  character.     To  do  this  we  must 


the  natural  dignity  and  maniiueesof  geaias  sac- 


discard  what  is  irrelevant  and  contemplate  the  cessfuUy  asserts  itself  in  the  face  of  pivieoce  fo^ 

«,  ,  •      ^  r^  T^ ,.    ,  tified  by  etiquette,  as  in  the  case  of  Bams  at  Ed- 

'Life  AHD  Letters  OF  Thomas  Campbell.    Edited   "'"'*'    /I  .        •  n 

by  Wilfiam  Beattie, M.  /)..  one  of  his  executors.    Newl'"*'"'^!^"'  ^"«  exception  is  tOO  memorable  not  to 
York.    Harper  &  BrothexB.    1850.  I  have  been  rare.     The  consequence  of  this  wanC 
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«f  nkumm  bttwca  %km  •fmit  •f  toeiety  and  the 
fweiie  dianwtar,  is  Uutc  a  fennai  bomage  is  paid 
hf  npnM»tMAw9B  oa  their  drat  appearaaee, 
wfaicii,  al  Wagth,  beeomes  weariaeaie  to  both 
pvMi,  aaiL  if  the  cime^hoiiered  goest  baa  not 
thewMdoBi  la  aatieipata  bia  aoeial  deoaj  and 
wichdiMT  lata  hoaeorablo  retiraaMoti  thoaa  apoo 
wtoe  meaioriea  the  preatiga  of  hia  origtaal  re- 
piuttoa  dee*  aat  raat,  are  apt  to  fail  la  that  re* 
esgniioB  which  habit  baa  aiade  almoet  aecessary 
to  tim  «lf'*fMpeet.  The  adsirera  of  dramatie 
aad  naiieal  geniaa  keenly  regret  the  re-appear- 
•aee  of  iba  Ctveritea  of  ihetr  youifa  iu  pnldic,  only 
t«  awakeo  ihe  aafeeling  eiirioaity  of  a  new  gen- 
tniioo;  and  sooiewbat  of  the  aame  melaucboly 
aitacbci  to  the  prolonged  social  exhibition  of  a 
nan  wbata  verae  haa  rendered  bia  name  aacred 
ID  ovr  anaeiationfl  and  remembrance.  That  fa- 
niltarfty  which  breeda  contempt,  deniea  the  ori- 
ginal  glory  of  bia  preaenee.  The  name  freely 
bmled  at  the  feaat  cornea  to  be  repeated  with  leM 
Mverence  at  the  fireaide ;  the  voice  whose  lowest 
acctat  wss  eoce  caught  with  breathless  interest, 
it  ni&red  to  loee  itself  in  the  bum  of  common - 
pbee  tsbla-talk;  and  che  brow  to  which  etrery 
9fi  awd  lo  turn  with  ay  mpathetic  woader*  seems 
aoloo^r  to  wear  the  myaterions  halo  with  which 
bre  and  fancy  crown  the  priests  of  nature.  And 
mmIIj  the  victim  of  this  gradual  diseachantmeot 
iiqaho  nacoosciooa  of  the  change,  until  suddenly 
vaswd  to  its  reality.  Aware  of  no  blight  upon 
iia  trse  er  proBsiae,  inspired  by  the  same  feelings 
tbtt  wanned  his  youdi,  wedded  to  the  same 
taiiMSBd  loyal  to  the  aame  seatimeatSt  with  a  kind 
•f  diildtike  tmstfnlneas,  he  reposes  upon  his  own 
identitj,  and  is  slow  to  believe  in  the  precarious 
teaia  upon  which  merely  social  distinction  is 
held.  To  a  reverent  and  generooa  spectator  this 
aasesf  these  scenes  in  the  drama  of  life,  which 
aihs  nsra  afccting  because  so  few  look  upon  it 
ahhisterest.  We  aigb  at  the  fragility  of  perso- 
ttl  resowBt  and  pity  the  weakness  that  seems 
daoflMl  to  "make  idols  and  to  find  them  clay." 
I^ben  how  enviable  sppear  those  who  **are  gatb- 
aed  ts  the  kiaga  of  thought  far  iu  the  unappa- 
^of"— the  yaung  poet  who  died  in  the  freshness 
•f  bit  life  aad  the  aged  bard  who  seasonably  re- 
lated to  the  sequestered  haunts  of  nature  and 
^fcafbsd  hia  last  far  from  the  busy  world  where 
tbe  echo  of  his  faaM  yet  lingered!  We  are  chiefly 
pained,  in  the  oppoaite  case,  at  the  difficulty  of 
Maciatiag  the  author  with  bis  works,  the  writ- 
teaaeotiaient  with  the  ordinary  talk,  the  poet  with 
tbe  inaui,  when  we  thus  are  brought  into  habitual 
contact  with  the  social  effigy  of  genius;  we  are  more 
■*fti6ed  at  the  inconaistenry  of  feeling  which 
wi  aiso  to  guard  and  cherish  an  architectural 
'n^meot,  aad  yet  interpose  no  wise  and  charita- 
bie  baod  to  preserve  fi'oni  sacrilege  **  Creation's 


master- piece— the  poet  soul/* — which  expends 
such  berO'Worsbip  upon  the  distant  and  the  dead, 
but  hokis  up  no  shield  between  the  forlorn  great<- 
ness  at  its  side,  and  the  iudiflerent  or  perhaps 
malicious  gase  of  the  world.  Modem  philan* 
throphy  has  furnished  aayluras  for  almost  all  the 
physical  and  moral  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir;  but 
the  award  of  celebrity  apparently  csncels  the 
obligatioua  of  society  towards  the  gifted;  if  im* 
provident,  as  is  usually  the  case,  poverty  aud 
neglect  are  often  their  lot  iu  aj^e ;  and  if  prospe* 
reus  in  circumstances,  but  bereft  of  near  aud  ge« 
uial  tiesi  they  are  homeless,  and  consequently 
reckless.  Instances  of  private  sensibility  to 
claims  like  these,  not  only  felt  but  realised  with 
beautiful  zeal,  are  indeed  recorded  to  the  honor 
of  our  common  nature  :  and  such  benefactors  as 
Mrs.  Uuwin,  the  friend  of  Cow  per,  and  the  Gil- 
mans,  at  whose  house  Coleridge  died,  will  live  in 
honor  when  more  ostentatioos  almoners  are  for- 
gotten. Let  us  congratulate  ourselves  that  we 
are  not  among  the  witnesses  of  the  social  deca- 
dence of  our  favorite  English  authors.  Freshly 
to  us  yet  beams  their  morning  fame;  we  .know 
them  only  through  their  works  and  death  has  but 
canonized  what  love  bad  endeared.  There  is  no 
dreary  interlude  between  the  glorious  overture 
aud  the  solemn  finale.  Their  garlands  to  our 
vision  press  unwithered  brows.  The  music  of 
their  names  has  never  lost  its  spirit-stirring  ca- 
dence; when  uttered,  memorable  and  eloquent 
passages  recur,  as  "at  the  touch  of  an  enchant- 
er*s  wand.**  We  think  of  Byron  as  he  describes 
himself  in  bis  romantic  pilgrimages  not  as  he 
appeared  at  Holland  House  and  Drury.  Hhel- 
ley*s  memory  is  uudimmed  by  the  air  of  a  chan- 
cery court  and  remains  as  lofty,  pure  and  ethe- 
real as  his  funeral  pyre;  and  Burns,  thank 
heaven,  we  never  saw  performing  excise  duties. 
But  of  all  the  modern  poets  of  Great  Britain, 
the  one  whose  memory  we  could  have  least  suf- 
fered to  be  desecrated  was  Campbell ;  and  we 
rejoice  to  have  known  him  as  the  bard  of  Hope 
and  not  as  Tom  Campbell,  especially  as  his  cor- 
respondence exhibits  his  emineut  title  to  poetical 
character  as  well  as  talent,  and  repudiates  the 
shallow  ftossip  which  drew  such  superficial  por- 
traits of  him  in  later  years.  We  find,  in  these  let- 
ters, that  Campbell  the  man  was  worthy  of 
Campbell  the  poet;  and  that  the  ideal  we  had 
cherished  of  the  author  of  Gertrude  and  Hohen- 
liuden  was  essentially  true  to  nature.  The  man- 
ner in  wh'ch  he  has  been  dealt  with,  even  by 
literary  men,  and  especially  by  social  detractors, 
is  only  another  illustration  of  the  humiliating 
truth  that "  Folly  loves  the  martyrdom  of  Fame.** 
Our  view  of  the  character  of  distinguished  per- 
sons is  threefold — that  derived  from  the  deeds  or 
writings  upon  which  their  fame  rests, — the  report 
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of  contemporaries  and  their  own  memoire  and 
letters.     Between  the  two  latter  there  is  asually 
some  essential  harmony,  but  the  intermediate 
link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  seldom   coincides 
with  either.     The  decease  of  a  renowned   per- 
son is   followed  by  the  publication  of  his  life, 
and    recently   it  has  been    the  wise   and  just 
custom  to  rely  as  far  as  possible,  on  the  testimony 
of  the  subject  rather  than  the  opinions  of  the  biog- 
rapher.     The  result  is,   that  the  misrepresen- 
tations and  partial  glimpses  afforded   by   rumor 
and  ambitious  scribblers  give  way  before  the  di- 
rect and  authentic  revelation  of  facts  and  perso- 
nal correspondence,  and  we  enjoy  the  high  satis- 
faction of  reconciling  the  man  and  the  author; 
and  the  assurance  that  the  sentiment  and  tone 
which  originally  endeared  to  us  the  one  were 
truly  embodied  in  the  other.     How  different  is 
the  view  now  cherished  of  Burns,  Byron,  Keats 
and  Lamb,  from  that  prevalent  before  we  were 
fully  admitted   to  a  knowledge  of  their  trials, 
habits,  temptations  and  ways  of  feeling  and  act- 
ing, by  the  record  of  sorrowing  friends  and  the 
appearance  of  their  familiar  and  confidential  let- 
ters !    In  consideration  of  the  inveterate  tendency 
to  exaggerate  and  distort  the  simple  facts  of  a 
marked  career,  it  would  seem  not  only  excusable 
but  requisite  for  those  who  have  won  the  pecu- 
liar sympathy   or  admiration  of  the  world,  to 
write  an  autobiography.     Such  a  work  under- 
taken in  the  spirit  and  executed  with   the  frank 
good  nature  that  belong  to  those  of  Cellini,  Alfi- 
eri,  Goldoni,  and  we  may  add,  as  a  recent  in- 
stance— Leigh  Hunt,  is  a  better  portrait  to  be- 
queath than  the  formal  and  inconriplete  lives  too 
often  substituted  by  the  zeal  of  friendship  or  the 
enterprise  of  authors.      Next  to  a  good  autobi- 
ography, however,  the  best  service  that  can  be 
rendered  depaited  genius,  is  to  bring  together  and 
linite  by  an  intelligent  and  genuine  narrative  such 
personal  memorials  as  most  clearly  represent  the 
man  as  he  was.     However  unambitious,  the  task 
is  one  of  sacred  responsibility,  duo  not  less  to  the 
enthusiasm  which   cherishes,    than   to  the  gifts 
that  hallow,  posthumous  renown.     We  can  then 
trace  the  elements  of  character  as  developed  in 
boyhood,  estimate  the  influence  of  education  and 
circumstances,  and  recognize  the  domestic  and 
social  life  of  those  whose  personal  reputation 
inay  have  appeared  incongruous  with  their  per- 
manent fame, — thus  realizing  the  process  of  the 
principle  of  their  eminence.     It  is  not  eulogy 
that  we  require ;  that,  if  deserved,  is  apparent 
in  the   deeds  or  words   that  have   become   a 
passport  to   glory;   it  is  facts,  seutiments,  fa- 
miliar illustrations   whereby  to  judge   for   our- 
selves of  the  man  whose  name  is  indissolubly 
associated   in  our  minds   with  the   inspiration 
of  heroism  and  poetry.     The  character  of  a  poet 


and  a  man  of  letters  are  to  often  blemM  io  iite- 
rary  memoirs,  aa  to  appear  fdencieai,  hat  ilwir 
distiactness  in  natare  is  marked  by  iaevitsbls 
traits.     Seldom  has  the  lUffiftreiiee  between  the 
two  been  more  clearly  indicated  than  in  the  bi- 
ography of  Campbell,  and  the  illaatratien  is  mora 
emphatic  from  the  fact  that  we  are  admitted  is 
his  experience  and  opinions  ibrough  ftsrailiar  cor« 
respond ence.    The  grand  peculiarrry  of  the  po- 
etic nature  is  faith  in  sentiment  of  some  kisd, 
obedience  to  its  inspiration,  deligiK  is  its  atter- 
ance,  and  loyalty  to  its  dietatea.      Neifber  tinw, 
nor  interest,  nor  logic  suffice  to  exhanet  or  moflify 
this  vital  principle.     Where  it  fails  to  trtaraph 
over  these,  it  is  evidently  inadequate  to  justify 
the  title  of  bard,   minstrel,   poet  or  whatever 
name  we  apply  to  those  upon  whose  minds  in 
influence  is  pervading  and  instinctive.    To  in- 
fuse the  life  of  his  own  spirit,   the  glow  of  his 
personal  emotion  into  thought  and  language,  ii 
the  characteristic  of  the  poet.     His  words  differ 
from  those  of  other  men  chiefly  by  virtue  of  t 
magnetic  quality.     They  appeal  to  consciousneM 
rather  than  memory,  to  the  entire  soul  instead  of 
the  exclusive  intellect.     Hence  they  have  power 
to  stir  the  blood,  linger  on  the  ear,  exeite  the  im- 
agination and  warm  the  heart.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  man  of  letters  can  only  graep  the  tech- 
nicalities of  the  art  and  wield  the  machinery  of 
verse.     As  youth  decays,  as  cirenmstauces  alter, 
as  public  taste  varies,  the  enthusiasm  which,  st 
first  gave  a  temporary  fire  to  bis  rhythmical  wri- 
ting, is  subdued  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  bit 
so-called  muse  a  very  flexible  and  haekne3fed 
creature — the  mere  effigy  of  what  she  once  prom- 
ised to  be.      The  genuine  poet,  on  the  contrary, 
strives  in  vain  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  mechsoi- 
cal  drudgery  of  the  pen,  is'coy  of  an  art  whose  real 
excellence  he  has  too  keenly  felt  to  be  satisfied 
with  any  ** counterfeit  presentment;^  and  lives 
on  wedded  by  eternal  affinity  to  the  love  of  his 
youth,  although  he  may  have  outgrown  all  rela- 
tion to  it  but  that  of  veneration  and  remembraace. 
The  few  gems  of  the  latter  outlive  the  mioes 
opened  by  the  former;  scintiHations  of  lyric  fire 
radiated  from  an  earnest  heart  and  generated  by 
its  native  warmth — beam  on  like  stars  in  the  firm- 
ament; while  the  elaborate  productions  of  taste- 
ful and  learned  industry  *'fade  into  the  fight  of 
common  day.^'      Only  a  felicitous  passage — a 
theme  accidentally  enlivened  by  an  impulse  from 
individual  life,  redeems  the  ingenious  and  diffuse 
metrical  composition  from  oblivion;  but  the  spon- 
taneous product  of  an  inspired  mind  becomes  a 
household  and  a  national  treasure. 

Cainpbeirs  early  life  gave  promise  of  this 
healthful  endowment  of  the  poetic  fhculty.  He 
was  a  devoted  student,  and  although  constantly 
bearing  off*  prises,  woo  and  retaineil  the  love  of 
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kbeompaBioM.  Tb«y  oaea  owed  m  bolidaj  to 
btf  rbyaed  pedlieB,  and  socb  iocttaeei  of  the 
oMiciio  of  hia  taloBCi  wero  of  freqiMOt 
Hk  wKMtma  at  collogo  waa  emi- 
MDt  ia  Graak ;  and  tbo  tenaporament  of  geoioa 
WM  «viatad  ia  tiio  estrame  alternation  of  bis 
■oocb.  Altboagb  ofton  id  bigb  spirita*  wben  his 
Miagt  bacaoM  OBlbted  gravity  onatted.  He 
Bide  the  meat  obTiona  progreta  botb  in  facility  and 
power ef  eipwiiiont  aa  wo  percoive  by  tbe  grad- 
ual iiaproveoMat  in  tbo  a^lo  of  bis  lottora  and 
ofciiieBtl  veraea.  Bat  tbo  moat  aatialactory  in- 
dieatioQof  hie  pootieal  giffia  we  find  in  tbo  ardor, 
eoBftaacy  aad  genorooa  feitb  of  bia  aentimenti. 
Id  frieadtbip.  domeadc  intereonrae,  literary  taate 
aad  the  obaenration  of  nature,  there  waa  evi- 
dent froai  tbe  firat*  an  ontbnaiaam  and  eenaibility 
which  gave  the  faireat  promiae  aa  they  brought 
bim  ioto  vitid  relation  with  tbeao  eourcea  of  mo- 
ral and  aentient  esperionco.  The  early  correa- 
pofldeace  of  few  poota  baa  a  more  truthful  charm 
aad  graceful  warmth.  It  revoala  bia  heart  and 
coafinna  tbe  tenor  of  bia  poeraa.  Hie  vbita  to 
the  Uigbiaada — a  reaidence  of  some  months  in 
Gtrmaoy,  and  tbe  atndy  of  the  literature  of  the 
btier  eouQtry,  with  tbo  society  of  Edinburgh,  all 
combined,  at  tbia  moat  ausceptible  and  entbusi- 
artic  period,  to  inform,  excite  and  chasten  his 
niad.  Tbaa  enriched  and  disciplined — with  tbe 
aoit  United  pecuniary  resources — and  tbe  great- 
«t  UBcertaiaty  aa  to  what  career  he  should  adopt, 
the  yoBQg  poet  waa  aingularly  eiposed  to  tbe 
inpreiaioas  of  a  period,  wben  even  tbe  insen- 
able  aod  anealigbtened  were  aroused  to  interest 
is  pablie  afaiia,  tbo  welfare  of  society  aod  tbe 
progresi  of  mankind.  It  was  an  epoch  of  war 
sad  of  pbthiothropy.  of  revolution  and  eiperi- 
oeot,  of  tbe  most  infernal  tyranny  and  tbe  no- 
Ueat  aeirdevotton.  The  overthrow  of  slavery 
wai  tliea  firat  agitated*  Poland  and  Greece  be- 
f^uWy  atniggled  and  tbe  martyrdom  of  tbe  for- 
^^  was  achieved.  Tbe  elements  of  civil  so- 
Mty  were  deeply  moved ;  tbe  cause  of  truth 
led  liberty  inspired  fresh  championship,  and  tbe 
vnwgs  of  humanity  made  themselves  felt.  At 
this  time  he  meditated  emigrating  to  this  country, 
*bere  one  of  his  brothers  waa  already  estab- 
^^-  It  ia  a  curious  fact  that  several  of  the 
dittitigiiiabed  modern  poets  of  Englnnd — among 
thu'm  Coleridge.  Souihey  and  Keats,  entertained 
*iaiilar  viewa;  and  it  is  an  equally  curious  spec* 
aUtina  to  imiigioe  bow  such  a  course  would  have 
BAdified  their  writings  and  destiny  Campbell, 
*^«  with  true  poetical  consistency,  recoiled  from 
the  profetaoBs  aad  commerce ;  and  thus  by  the 
^<>«f  eireumstances  as  well  as  the  promptings 
^l<^tti«9.  aeemed  destined  for  a  literary  life. 
Ani«  vague  purpose  was  confirmed  by  tbe  un- 
P^^cedeatedsBceess  of  bia  first  poem .  There  is  no 


instance,  perbapa,  in  the  annals  of  literature,  of 
so  instantaneous  and  complete  a  recognition  of 
tbe  advent  of  a  poet  as  followed  tbe  appearance 
of  tbo  ''  Pleaaurea  of  Hope."  It  introduced  bim 
at  once  to  fame  and  society ;  and  it  did  this  by 
virtue  of  the  eloquent  utterance  it  gave  to  feel- 
inga  that  then  latently  glowed  in  every  noble 
heart.  Like  a  bugle  whose  echoes  speak  tbe 
morning  cheer  that  exhilarates  the  frame  of  tbo 
newly-roused  hunter,  it  caught  up,  rendered  mu- 
sical and  prolonged  the  strains  of  pity,  hope  and 
faith,  rife,  though  seldom  audible,  in  tbe  world. 
It  ia  essential  to  poetry  of  this  nature  that  tbe 
sensibilities  should  be  acted  upon  by  some  actual 
scene,  person,  or  event ;  and  accordingly  we  find 
that  every  auccessful  composition  of  Campbell 
has  a  personal  basis;  to  this,  indeed,  we  may  aa« 
cribe  that  spirit  of  reality  which  constitutes  tbe 
distinction  between  forced  and  spontaneous  verse; 
his  muse,  when  herself,  is  awake,  magnetic  and 
spirited ;  tbe  sense  of  beauty,  or  tbe  entbusiaam 
of  love  and  freedom  being  naturally  excited,  utter 
themselves  in  fervid  strains.  Thus  tbe  apostro* 
pfae  to  Poland,  and  tbe  protest  against  akepd* 
cism,  tbe  appeal  to  the  disappointed  lover,  tbe 
description  of  mutual  happiness— and,  in  fact* 
all  tbe  animated  episodes  in  tbe  Pleasures  of 
Hope,  grow  directly  out  of  tbe  events  of  tbe  day 
or  the  im  media te^xperience  of  tbe  poet.  **Lo- 
chiers  Waniing**  embodies  a  traditionary  vein 
of  local  feeling  derived  from  tbe  land  of  bia 
nativity;  tbe  "Exile  of  Erin*'  consecrates  the 
woes  of  a  poor  fellow  with  whom  be  aympa- 
tbisedon  the  banksof  tbe  Elbe;  tbe  "Beech Troe*a 
Petition"  was  suggested  by  an  interview  with  two 
ladies  in  the  garden  where  it  grow ;  the  **  Lines 
on  a  Scene  in  Bavaria,*'  aro  a  literal  transcript 
from  memory;  "Ye  Mariners  of  England"  ex- 
presses feelings  awakened  by  tbe  poet's  own  es- 
cape from  a  privateer.  It  Is  a  singular  coinci- 
dence that  the  draft  of  this  famous  naval  ode 
was  found  among  his  papers,  seized  on  his  re- 
tura  from  Germany  on  the  auspiciou  that  hb 
visit  had  a  treasonable  design.  In  the  freshness 
of  youth  he  witnessed  a  battle,  a  retreat,  and 
the  field  upon  which  tbe  night-camp  of  an  army 
was  pitched;  and  the  vivid  emotions  thus  in- 
duced, he  eloquently  breathed  in  Hohenlinden 
and  The  Soldier's  Dream.  His  dramatic  tastea 
are  finely  reflected  in  (he  address  to  John  Kem- 
ble,  and  his  claasical  in  the  ode  to  the  Greeka. 
We  also  trace  the  relation  between  tbe  very  na- 
ture of  the  man  and  whatever  appealed  to  the 
sense  of  tbe  heroic  or  the  l>eautiful  in  bis  letters. 
The  State  Trials  excited  his  deepest  youthful 
sympathy ;  it  is  natural  that  to  him  the  memora- 
ble experience  of  life  was  to  bear  Neukomm 
play  the  organ  and  stand  with  Mrs.  Siddons 
befoio  tbe  Apollo  Belvidere.     Tbe  "Turkish 
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I«Ady**  was  wrifien  while  hie  inmd  warn  fitU  of  a 
pr<»ject  to  viait  the  Cast;  Mad  his  subse^usot  in<- 
teution  of  joiniug  bis  brother  ia  Aiiienca«  with 
whom  he  kept  up  a  regular  eorrespoudence*  ac- 
tmittts  for  bis  rlioice  of  «*  The  Valley  of  Wyo<* 
niiiig"  as  the  sceueof  Gertrude.  A  critic  whose 
tnste  and  orgRnisafion  fit  him  to  aeifte  upon  the 
vital  sfHrit  of  works  of  genius*  says  that  iu  this 
piem  there  is  **  the  best  got  up  bridal"  in  the 
whole  range  of  English  poetry.  The  ze^t  and 
truthful  beauty  of  the  descriplion  is  drawn  from 
the  barcrs  own  experience  of  the  conjugal  sen- 
timeot*  His  Inographer  descrilies  Miss  Sinclair, 
who  became  bis  wife,  as  one  of  those  women 
who  unite  great  vivacity  of  temperament  with 
a  iateat  tenderness  and  melancholy — the  very 
beings  to  captivate  permanently  a  man  at  once 
ardent  and  tasteful,  like  Campbell. 

Even  bis  defecui  point  to  the  same  impressible 
temper;  quickly  aroused  to  anger,  af  which  sev- 
aral  curious  instances  oocar  in  hia  OMmoira,  he 
as  quickly  yielded  to  the  reactioa  of  generous 
and  candid  feeling ;  the  transition  was  as  child- 
Kke  as  it  was  sineere,  had  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  poetical  character.  The  same  is  true 
of  his  alternate  relish  of  severe  intellectual  labor 
and  the  most  luxurious  self-indulgence.  Camp- 
hell  by  nature  was  a  patriot  and  a  philanthropist, 
a  lover  aod  a  friend,  an  enthusiast  and  a  scholar ; 
impulsive  and  fastidious  at  the  same  time,-~gen- 
eraus  and  vain  by  turns,  with  sensibility  and  cul- 
ture, now  fagging  and  now  soaring;  and,  thus 
constituted,  we  may  imagine  the  effect  upon  him 
af  being  doomed  to  write  in  the  prime  of  his  life 
•— **  my  son  is  mad,  my  wife  dead,  and  my  harp 
naatning.'*  Yet,  like  nearly  all  the  gifted  men  of 
bis  age,  be  was  so  siogulariy  blessed  with  social 
privileges,  that  we  are  forclMy  remiaded  of 
8cott*8  declaration  that  these  constituted  bis  real 
oliligatiotis  to  literature.  In  the  course  of  Camp- 
hell's  letters,  we  find  bim  at  different  periods  en- 
joying the  society  first  of  Dr.  Burney,  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald,  Or.  Gregory*  Dugald  Stewart  and  the  lead- 
lag  spirits  of  the  past  century — then  of  K lop- 
stock.  Schlegel  and  Humboldt,  and  on  his  return 
from  his  first  continental  visit,  of  Currie,  Rosooe, 
Sidney  Smith,  Mackintosh,  Rogers  and  the  ha- 
bittt^s  of  Holland  House,  in  its  palmy  days — 
trhile  Madame  de  Stael,  Mrs.  Stddons,  Scott, 
and  the  last  bright  galaxy  of  British  writers  were 
fiimiliar  associates. 

In  regard  to  the  form  of  Campbeirs  poetry, 
we  are  immediately  struck  with  his  delicate  and 
true  feeling  for  the  harmony  of  language;  he 
knew  iastinctit'ely  how  to  follow  Pope's  rule  and 
eause  the  sound  to  he  an  echo  to  the  sense.  When 
a  hoy  he  expressed  keen  disappointment  at  not 
being  able  to  make  a  lady  appreciate  the  mean- 
ing of  Homer  by  the  sound  of  celebrated  passa- 


ges. We  kaaw  of  Cesr  apecioiaBa  af  Eagliih 
verse  comparable  to  the  beat  of  Campbeirs  for 
effective  rhythm ;  caatrast  the  apicit-iatarriag  How 
of  the  Song  of  the  Greaka  widi  the  acgaa-kks 
cadence  of  Hoheoliodao,  or  the  pathetic  BMlsdy 
of  Lord  U Ilia's  Daaghter  with  the  deep  flowiag 
emphasis  of  the  Batthe  of  the  Baltic*  It  is  rt« 
markable  that  this  fine  musical  adaptation  beloa^ 
to  all  hie  geauine  pieces;— »we  mean  those  osto- 
rally  inspired  ;  while  hie  muse  is  oarer  whippMi 
into  service  as  in  Glencoe  a  ad  Theodoric,  with- 
out betraying  the  fiact  in  her  atiff  or  waywsnl 
movement.  This  only  proves  how  real  a  poet 
CampbeU  waa. 

We  demur,  however,  to  the  opcaioo  frequcaily 
advanced,  that  his  poetic  fire  died  out  long  beleie 
bis  life.  One  of  his  noblest  compositioos,  lofty 
aad  inspiring  in  sentiment,  and  grandly  musical 
ia  rhythm,  is  **  HaUowed  Ground  :*'  aad  one  sf 
his  most  striking  pieces.  ''  The  Last  Maa,"  both 
of  which  were  late  productions. 

The  personality  so  characteristir  of  geoaias 
feeling  is  not  only  evident  in  the  obvious  iaspicm- 
tion,  but  in  the  verbal  execution  of  his  concep- 
tion. Thus  he  constantly  impeiaonates  inseoM- 
ble  objects.  It  is  the  bugles. that  sing  truce,  and 
he  that  lays  himself  beneath  the  willow;  the 
glow  of  eveaiag  is  like,  not  ihe  cheek  and  brow 
of  woman,  but  of  her  we  love.  ThitNigbottt  tbs 
intensity  of  the  feeling  personifies  the  object  de- 
scribed, and  gives  human  attributes  to  inanimate 
things — exactly  as  in  the  artless  language  of  in- 
fancy and  the  oratory  of  an  uncivilised  people. 
Such  is  the  inatiact  of  nature ;  it  ia  what  seps- 
raXes  verse  from  prose,  the  diction  of  fancy  ao4 
emotion  from  that  of  affairs  and  science. 

If  any  one  is  preeminently  entitled  to  the  osma 
of  Poet,  in  its  most  obvious  sense,  it  is  be  who 
so  emphatically  represents  In  verae  a  natural  aeo- 
tiroent  that  his  expression  of  it  is  seiaeil  apoo  by 
the  common  voice  and  becomes  its  popular  utter- 
ance. This  direct,  sympathetic,  intfdligeat  sod 
recognised  phase  of  the  art  has  been  the  uieit 
significant  and  effective  from  the  days  of  Job 
and  Homer  to  those  of  Tasso  and  Campbell. 
The  vivid  rhetorical  embodiment  of  a  geauiss 
feeling  prevalent  at  the  time  or  characteristic  of 
humanity— is  the  most  obvious  and  the  most  nat- 
ursl  province  of  the  bard.  The  ballads  of  aoti* 
quity,  the  troubadour  songs  and  the  primitive 
national  lyric  evince  bow  instinctive  is  this  de- 
velopment of  poetry.  The  philosophic  combi- 
nations  of  the  drama,  the  descriptive  traits  of  tbs 
pastoral  and  the  formal  range  of  the  epic  are  re- 
sults of  subsequent  culture  and  more  pteniediia- 
ted  skill.  This  is  abo  true  of  the  rafinementoof 
sentiment,  the  mystical  faiMies  and  the  vagus 
expression  which  Oermaa  literature  and  tbe  is* 
flucuce  of  Wordsworth,  Shelley  and  Coleridgs 
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have  gnbmd  ii|wa  awdtmi  English  vanM.  If  we 
were  id  «dopt  a  vernscitiar  |>oet  from  ifie  brilll- 
Mat  cMMtslUtifMi  of  the  last  and  praa«Dt  century, 
as  repreaeoting  lagitioiately  uataral  and  popular 
feeliag,  witb  true  Ijrie  energy — sueh  as  fiods  in- 
STiubfereepoaee  mmk  needs  no  ndvecacy  orcriti- 
cUm  to  ttpbokJ  or  eincidate  it — we  should  oame 
Canpliett.  Ho  wrote  from  the  iDtensity  of  his 
ova  nrnpatliiea  with  Ireedoas,  truth  and  love ; 
hu  eipreaeioo,  therefore,  is  tnily  poetie  id  its 
spirit ;  while  in  rhetorieal  finish  and  aptness  he 
bad  the  very  beat  culture — that  of  German  lite- 
nture.  Thus  aimply  fnrniahed  with  inspiration 
sod  with  a  style,  both  derived  front  the  most 
geaaioe  tmmutwm  the  •no  fra»  nninae  and  the 
odier  freen  the  higlieat  art— he  gave  nieiodio«e 
aod  vigoNNi»  ottvranoo  net  to  a  peculiar  vein  of 
iaiaginadoa  likm  SiieUey,  nor  a  myalical  attach- 
meat  to  naiure  Uko  Wordeworth,  nor  an  egotistic 
persoaality  like  By  ran — hot  to  a  love  of  fireedoro 
sod  truth  timt  politieaA  vreoisfand  canaed  to  gto w 
with  uttwoBiBd  fervor  in  the  boaoase  of  bte  oo- 
blast coio^^fwriea ;  and  to  the  native  sennmcat , 
of  domeatjc  and  aocial  life — ^rendered  more  dear 
sad  saeroil  i^  tbeir  recent  nnhallowed  desecra- 
tioa.  It  wan  wot  by  ingenuity,  egotism,  or  arti 
fies  that  he  thne  chanted, — but  honestly,  earnest- 
l^-from  the  impulae  of  yoothfol  nrdor  and  ten- 
<isniesa  monlded  by  acbolaraliip.  it  is  now  the 
iisbion  lo  admire  verae  more  intricate,  aentiment 
leas  defined,  ideas  of  a  asetaphysical  east  and  a 
rhythm  taaa  naodulated  by  simple  and  grand  ca- 
deacm;  yet  to  a  manly  intclleet,  to  a  heart  yet 
slifc  with  freehf  bravot  unperverted  inatinet^-* 
the  iotelligibie,  glowing  and  noble  tone  of  Camp> 
bell's  veiae  ie  yet  fraught  with  cheerful  augury. 
It  has  otttltved,  in  current  literature,  and  in  in- 
dividaal  remembrance,  the  diffuse  metrical  tales 
of  Scott  and  Southey ;  finda  a  more  prolonged 
rsspoose  lirem  its  general  adaptation,  than  the 
ever-recurring  keynote  of  Byron,  and  lingers  on 
the  lips  and  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  only 
Buiseover  the  more  elaborate  pagea  of  minstrels, 
whose  golden  ore  is  either  beaten  oat  to  in  tangi- 
ble thinaeea  or  largely  mixed  with  the  alloy  of 
lesi  precioaa  metal.  Indeed  aothiog  eviacea  a 
peater  want  of  just  appreciation  in  regard  to 
the  art  or  gift  of  poetry  thaa  the  frequent  com- 
pUiota  of  ancb  a  poet  as  Campbell  because  of 
the  limited  quantity  of  his  verse.  It  would  be 
as  rational  to  expect  the  height  of  animal  spirits, 
the  exquisite  senaation  of  convalescence,  the 
raptors  of  an  exalted  mood,  the  perfect  content 
of  gratified  love,  the  tension  of  profound  thought, 
or  any  other  etala,  the  very  law  of  which  ia  rari- 
ty, to  kecoma  permanent.  Campbeira  beet  verae 
was  bom  of  ainnrianf — not  from  idle  reverie  or 
verbal  experiment  i  that  emotion- was  heroic  or 
(•ndsTv  ^mpnthetic  or  devoti<wiai;^the  excap* 


tion  to  the  every  day,  the  eemmon^pldce  Hod  the 
mechaaicai;  accordingly  to  its  very  nature,  il 
waa  **  lihe  aogela*  viaits'*  and  no  more  to  he  sum-' 
moned  at  will,  than  the  glow  of  affectioo  or  the 
spirit  of  prayer.  That  idleness  had  nothiog  tel 
do  with  the  want  of  producciveoees  of  his  muse, 
so  absurdly  iusisted  on,  during  bis  life,  iaeviiJenl 
from  his  letters.  He  wae  always  busy— hue  un^ 
fortunately,  for  the  roost  parr,  in  tasks  of  literary) 
drudgery  undertaken  for  subaisteace;  and  dcH 
serves  laudation  instead  of  censure,  for  boving 
respected  the  divine  art  he  loved  too  much  i& 
degrade  it  into  the  service  of  hackneved  necea- 
sfty.  He  was  in  fact  a  singularly  tndoatrioaa 
man;  in  his  yonth,  an  assiduous  student  while 
performing  the  duties  of  tutor,  clerk  and  compi* 
ler ;  and  in  manhood  and  age  alwaya  engaged 
upon  some  booksetler*s  job,  now  making  an 
abridgement  aod  now  a  translation;  at  onetime 
the  editor  of  a  magaclne,  and,  at  another,  of  a 
collection  of  the  English  poets; — now  writing 
notes  for  a  classic  and  now  paragraphs  fur  a  jour- 
nal, lectures  for  the  Glasgow  Uuivcrsity,  state 
papers  for  Lord  Minto,  the  biography  of  Mra. 
Siddoos  or  Petrarch,  letters  from  Algiers,^- 
whatever,  in  short  olfered  in  the  way  of  literary 
work  that  would  give  him  bread.  His  corres* 
pondence  lets  us  into  the  secret  of  his  unosten* 
tatiousand  patient  labor,  hia  cooatant  projects  and 
suggestions  of  more ;  and  the  eocroaohmcttia  of 
ungenial  employment  upon  his  sensitive  organi- 
zation. One  cannot  but  honor  (he  kindly  and 
philosophic  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  hia. 
disappoiotmenta  in  theae  familiar  letters;  and 
rejoice  to  perceive  that  the  feelings  that  inspired 
his  memorable  linea  consoled  htm  under  all  re* 
versee,  so  that  the  moment  he  was  in  contact 
with  the  attractions  of  nature,  friendabip  and 
domestic  peace,  joy  revived  within  him.  The 
genuineness  of  bis  poetic  impulse  is  thus  indica- 
ted by  the  tenor  of  his  life.  Instea<l  of  lazily  re- 
posing on  laurels  early-won,  he  waa  eminently 
true  to  the  faith  and  independeace  ihat  make 
beautiful  the  dreams  of  his  youth ; — devoted  Co 
his  kindred  and  frienda  with  self-denyiug  gene- 
rosity, sympathising  to  the  last  in  the  cause  of 
freedom,  cognizant  every  where  aod  always  of 
the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  primal  sentiments  nvhuse 
beauty  he  so  fondly  sung;  and  never  forgetful  of 
the  duty  and  the  privileges  of  amity,  courage  and 
fame.  Such  is  the  evidence  of  the  unstudied 
epistles  now  first  collected  ; — ^the  spontaneous 
record  of  his  occupations,  opinions  and  feelings 
throughout  Hie.  They  are  consistent,  and  wor- 
thy both  of  the  man  and  the  poet.  They  exhi- 
bit a  career  divided  between  hooka  and  jour- 
Qeys — each  nourishing  his  mind;  an  epiaade  of 
domestic  happiness  that  realizea  all  that  good 
sense  would  advocate  and  romance  glorify ; — 
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intervals  of  great  plljsical  soffering,  melaocholy 
bereavemests,  and  cheerless  toil,  ever  and  anoa 
redeemed  hj  delig^ful  social  intercourse,  deser- 
ved honors,  and  felicitous  noods.  The  death  of 
his  wife,  the  idiocy  of  his  only  son,  the  failure  of 
his  own  health,  his  homeless  life  in  London  and 
his  death  in  forlorn  exile, — these  and  some  of 
the  natural  consequences  of  such  vicissitudes — 
throw  a  gloom  over  portions  of  the  memoir;  but 
through  them  and  beyond,  now  that  they  are 
passed,  the  poet  rises  benignly  in  the  integrity  of 
his  sentimemts  and  the  beauty  of  his  art. 


FXOWER-LIFE. 

TO  A   LADT. 

I  think  that  next  %o  your  sweet  eyes* 
And  pleasant  books,  and  star-lit  skies, 

I  love  the  world  of  flowers ; 
Less  for  tbeir  beauty  of  a  day, 
Than  for  the  tender  things  they  say. 
And  for  a  creed  Vjb  held  alway 

That  they  are  sentient  powers- 
It  may  be  matter  for  a  smile — 
And  I  laugh  inwardly,  the  while 

I  speak  the  fancy  out— 
But  that  they  love,  and  that  they  wooy 
And  that  they  often  marry  too, 
And  do  as  noisier  creatures  do, 

Vv9  not  the  feeblest  doubt. 

And  so,  I  cannot  deem  it  right. 

To  take  them  from  the  glad  sunlight. 

As  I  have  sometimes  dared — 
Though  not  without  an  anxious  sigh. 
Lest  this  should  brrak  some  gentle  tie. 
Some  covenant  of  friendship,  I 

Had  better  &r  have  spared. 

And  whMi  in  wild  or  thoughtless  hours. 
My  hand  hath  crushed  the  tiniest  flowen, 

I  ne'er  could  shut  from  sight 
The  corpses  of  the  tender  things. 
With  other  drear  imaginings. 
And  little  angel-flowers  with  wings 

Would  haunt  me  through  the  night- 

Oh!  say  you.  Friend,  the  creed  is  fraught 
With  sad  and  st'u  with  painful  thought ; 

Nor  could  you  bear  to  know 
That  such  capacities  belong 
To  creatures  helpless  against  wrong. 
At  once  too  weak  to  fly  the  strong 

Or  front  the  feeblest  foe  1 

So  be  it  always  then  with  you. 
So  be  it — whether  false  or  true — 

I  press  my  faith  on  none— > 
If  other  fitncies  please  you  more. 
The  flowers  shall  blossom  as  befors. 
Dear  as  the  sybil-leaves  of  yore, 

But  senseless  trtry  one. 


Yet,  ihengfc  I  give  you  no  reply^ 

It  weie  not  hard  to  justify 

My  creed  to  partial  ears ; 
But  conscious  of  the  cmel  part. 
Here  I  should  plead  with  clumsy 
I  cannot  talk  against  your  heart. 
Or  reason  'gainst  your  tears. 


Aglici. 


COUNT  K0NIN6SMARE. 

A  well-know  a  monument  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey has  sculptured  on  it  a  bas-relief  representing 
a  coach  in  the  fashion  of  the  day ;  three  horse- 
men are  at  its  side,  and  one  of  them  has  just  dis- 
charged a  blunderbuss  at  the  person  sitting  in  it, 
who,  from  the  manner  of  extending  his  hands, 
seems  to  be  wounded ;  the  smoke  is  rising  from 
the  muzsle  of  the  gun,  and  the  horses  to  the  coarh 
are  curvetting  as  if  alarmed  at  the  report  The 
design  of  the  bas-relief  is  to  record  the  murder  of 
Thomas  Thynne. 

Thynne  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  subjects  io 
England.  He  had  been  a  member  of  several 
parliaments;  and  though  much  in  favor  at  coort, 
had  given  offence  by  carrying  op  a  petition  for 
the  speedy  call  of  a  Parliament.  After  this  he 
joined  the  party  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  vvho 
had  a  great  friendship  for  him,  and  frequently 
visited  him  at  his  magnificent  seat,  Longleat  in 
Wiltshire.  In  Absolam  and  Achitophel,  Thyooe 
is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Issachar.  Speak- 
ing of  Monmouth,  Dryden  says, 

*'  Who  now  begins  his  progress  to  ordain 
With  chariots,  horsemnn  and  a  numerous  tram — 
Each  house  receiyes  hhn  as  a  guardian  god. 
And  consecrates  the  place  of  bis  abode. 
But  hospitable  treats  did  moet  coromenil 
Wise  Issachar,  his  wealthy  western  friend.*' 

He  appears  to  have  been  popular,  much  be- 
loved, and  not  to  have  excited  envy  by  his  riches. 
He  was  familiarly  called  Tom  of  ten  thousand, 
which  it  has  been  remarked  was  equal  to  a  hun- 
dred thousand  at  the  present  day,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  alliteration  to  boot. 

At  this  time,  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  was  by  far  the  greatest 
heiress  in  the  kingdom.  She  was  bom  in  Janu- 
ary, 1667,  and  her  father  dying  when  she  wai 
two  or  three  years  old,  left  her  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Percy  family  and  the  heir  of  their  im- 
mense estates.  Her  grandmother,  who  was  an 
intriguing  old  lady,  was  much  occupied  in  em- 
ploying her  talents  for  match-making,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  lady  Elizabeth,  and  she  was  mar- 
ried before  she  was  thirteen  to  Earl  Ogle,  the 
only  son  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastlo«    With  hio 
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she  «ever  Kved  as  a  wife ;  and  fie  dyiug  aooa  after 
the  eeremooy,  Thynne  became  her  suitor,  and 
by  the  cootrivanee  of  the  Countess  and  the  in- 
fluence of  Moomonth  and  other  noble  friends, 
flacceeded  in  obtaining  her  for  hts  bride.  Im- 
mediately after  the  marriage,  which  appears  to 
have  heen  private,  she  was,  with  the  consent  af 
her  husband,  sent  to  the  continent  for  a  year  to 
complete  her  education.  Some  accounts  repre- 
sent her  to  have  fled.  She  was  then  not  more 
than  fonrteen,  and  Tbyaue  was  perhaps  three 
times  her  age. 

Early  in  the  year   1681,  Count  Koningsmark 
vbited  England,  bringing  a  letter  of  recommen- 
dation from  the  King  of  Sweden  to  Charles  II. 
He  was  nephew  to  the  Governor  of  Pomerania, 
nearly  allied  to  the  royal  family,  and  the  propri- 
etor of  large  landed  estates  in  Germnny.     He 
soon  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  char- 
acters at  court.    His  face  and  person  were  emi- 
oeotly  handsome ;  his  long,  light-colored  hair  was 
the  admiration  of  the  one  sex  aud  the  envy  of  the 
other.    Graceful  and  engaging  in  his  carriage, 
coospicuoaa  for  hia  horsemanship  and  the  ele- 
gance of  bis  equipage  and  apparel,  and  a  mas- 
lerof  all  the  accomplishments  that  became  his 
rank,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  what  a  splendid 
appearance  he  made  among  the  gay  courtiers  of 
thatdissoiure  reign.     He  brought  with  him,  too, 
ifae  reputation  of  a  gallant  soldier,  and  had  al- 
ready gained  renown  by  several  acts  of  adven- 
turous bravery  in  a  war  against  tbe  Turks.    With 
the  prestige  from  these  eiploits,  he  had  visited 
(everal  countries  in  Europe  and  been  received 
with  distinction  by  their  sovereigns.     On  his  ar- 
HTsI  iu  England  be  soon  ingratiated  himself  with 
the  old  king,  whose  favor  stood  him  in  good  stead 
in  the  hour  of  need.     Such  a  cavalier,  then  only 
twenty-two  years  old«  was  likely  to  make  a  great 
impression  on  the  young  heiress  of  Northumber- 
land, whose  susceptibility  of  feeling  and  high 
talent  were  afterwards  fully  developed.     A  wri- 
ter of  romance  might  picture  the  winning  atten- 
tions, the  secret  interviews,  the  agony  of  sepa- 
ration, and  the  vows  of  constancy  that  passed 
between  lovers  so  well  suited  to  each  other.     It 
ii  certain  that  the  marriage  with  Thynne  was  not 
agreeable  to  the  lady,  and  provoked  much  cen- 
sure at  the  time.     Evelyn  mentions  that  the  Earl 
(if  Essex  was  suspected  of  being  a  promoter  of 
the  match,  but  he  denied  all  participation  in  it, 
>od  accused  the  counters  of  Northumberland  of 
having  sold  her  granddaughter  to  Thynne  for 
money.    The  marriage  seems  not  to  have  extin- 
guished tbe  hopes  of  the  Count  and  the  prefer- 
fnce  of  the  lady  for  the  accomplished  young  sol- 
<)ier,  over  a  husband  she  had  been  forced  to  wed, 
was  not  unnatural.     It  is  easy  to  believe  that 
while  she  reluctantly  gave  her  hand  to  a  man 


who  was  no  longer  dans  sa  premise  jtuntsst^  her 
heart  of  her  free  will  was  besCowed  on  the  hand- 
some Swede. 

Thynne  was  with  the  court  in  London,  his 
wife  in  Holland,  and  Koningsmark  had  returned 
to  the  continent.     Such  was  the  situation  of  the 
parties  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1681.     It 
was  on   Sunday  night,  the   12th  of  February, 
1682,  that  the  west  end  of  London  was  startled 
by  the  news,  that  Mr.  Thynue  had  been  mur- 
dered in  his  coach.     It  occurred  in  Pall  Mall, 
one  of  the  most  frequented  streets,  between  eight 
and  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.     He  was  shot 
with  four  balls,  and  expired  the  next  morning. 
His  servants  saw  the  three  men  on  horseback, 
but  coutd  not  identify  the  murderers.     A  pistol, 
however,  was  dropped  on  the  spot  which  was 
traced  to  one  of  them  and  led  to  the  detection 
of  the  assassins.     A  Pole  named  Borosky.  and 
Stern,  a  Swede,  were  apprehended,  who  imme- 
diately confessed  their  guilt,  and  implicated  % 
Capt.  Vratz,  another  Swede.     On  his  arrest  he 
did  not  deny  that  he  was  present  at  the  murder, 
but  said  his  intention  was  to  fight  with  Thynne 
for  a  wrong  he  had  reeeived  from  him.     This  it 
afterwards  appeared  was  for  speaking  ill  of  his 
friend,  the  Count.     Koningsmark,  it  was  found 
on  the  examination  of  the  prisoners,  was  then 
concealed  in   London,  where  he  had  been  for 
some  weeks  occasionally  changing  his  lodgings, 
and  that  Vratz  had  used  bis  name,  and  promised 
a  large  reward  to  his  accomplices  to  induce  them 
to  the  perpetration  of  the  crime.     The  police 
pursued  the  Count,  and  he  was  apprehended  in 
tbe  disguise  of  a  sailor  just  as  he  was  proceed- 
ing on  board  a  ship  at  Oraveseod.     On  the28tb 
of  February  all  four  were  tried  at  the  old  Bailey 
— Borosky,  Stern  and  Vratz  as  principals,  and 
Koningsmark  as  accessory  before  the  fact.    With 
the  first  three  there  was  little  trouble,  as  their 
confession   was  sufficient   for  their  conviction. 
With  Koningsmark  it  was  otherwise.     He  was 
not  present  at  the  murder,  and  the  question  was, 
whether  the  circumstantial  evidence  was  strong 
enough  to  connect  him  with  it.    There  was  proof 
that  Vratz,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  Count's 
agent  in  the  affair,  and  Stern,  were  in  Jthe  haftiit 
of  frequenting  his  lodgings,  that  4ie  expnessed 
great  anxiety  for  the  arrival  of  Borosky,  who 
came  to  London  only  two  days  before ;  that  he 
bought  a  sword  for  Borosky,  that  Vratz  and  tbe 
Pole  were  at  his  rooms  the  day  of  the  murder, 
and  that  Vratz  returned  to  him  immediately  after 
it  was  committed.     It  also  appeared  that  Kon- 
ingsmark had  sent  to  inquire  of  the  Swedish  am- 
bassador if  be  should  call  Thynne  to  account  for 
certain  injurious  words  he  had  spoken  of  him, 
whether  it  might  not  interfere  with  his  preten- 
sions to  the  Lady  Ogle.    AH  these  circumstan- 
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.ees — the  concealment  of  the  Count,  his  flying,' 
•his  dii^uise,  his  resentment  against  Thynne,  for 
the  afiront  he  bnd  received,  and  the  assassinl^- 
4iion  being  effected  by  his  creatures,  who  had  no 
mof ive  from  any  injury  to  themselves,  were  urged' 
with  great  force  by  the  lawyers  for  the  prosecu- 
tion. The  Chief  Justice,  Pemberton,  leaned 
very  much  in  favor  of  the  Count,  and  though  he 
•nffected  to  seem  impartial,  it  was  apparent  hie 
wish  was  for  an  acquittal.  AceordMigly,  after 
being  out  for  half  an  hoar,  they  found  a  verdict 
#f  guilty  .against  the  three  principals,  and  of  not 
/giAtUy,  as  to  Koningsmark.  It  was  clear  l>eyottd 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  the  assassination 
had  been  contrived  by  him  and  perpetrated  «t 
his  itisti^aiion,  and  that  he  was  far  more  guilty 
than  the  Ihree  wretches  who  were  most  justly 
Hanged.  Nothing  but  ihe  known  favor  of  the 
King,  a4id  the  high  rank  and  wealth  of  the  Count, 
«eiild  have  <nvw\  him  from  the  death  of  a  folen, 
«nd  this  trial  presents  another  instance  where 
-petty  villains  are  punished  and  great  onea  es- 
isape.  As  the  confessions  were  exclnded  from 
•the  evidence,  it  must  be  owned,  there  were  not 
wanting  plausible  arguments  to  show  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  proof  at  least  as  strong  as  those 
which  were  nrged  in  Web8ter*s  case.  But  in 
those  days  of  rigorous  execution  of  the  law,  such 
•lenity  was  remarkable,  and  had  he  been  an  ob- 
scure culprit,  Count  Koningsmark  would  have 
met  the  reward  due  to  his  crime. 

lie  was  glad  to  hurry  from  England  assoenas 
tm  trial  was  over.  He  had  remarked  there  was 
9  staMi  on  him,  hut  eoe  good  actioo  in  the  wars, 
•r  a  lodging  apon  a  counter-scarp  would  wash 
it  clean.  He  continued  his  adventurous  eareer, 
-aod  lost  his  life,  at  the  age  of  twenty -seven,  in  the 
Morea,  in  the  year  1686  in  a  skirmish  before  Ar- 
-gos.  Other  accounts  say  it  was  from  a  fever  ta- 
ken duriag  the  campaign.  It  waa  his  brother 
<who8e  remaiiis  were  found  buried  near  the  cham- 
her  of  Sophia  of  Zell,  the  a-ife  of  George  the 
irst,  M  Hanover,  where  he  was  supposed  to  have 
heea  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  Elector.  The 
twi»  brothers  have  often  been  confounded.  The 
beaiKiful  Countess  of  Koningsmark,  well  known 
as  tlie  favorite  of  Augustus,  King  of  Poland,  of 
whom  the  anecdote  of  the  faorae  shoe  and  purse 
of  gold  if  told,  for  her  visit  to  Charles  the 
twelfth,  and  as  the  mother  of  Marshal  Saxe,  the 
OMist  distinguished  warrior  of  the  reifcn  of  Louis 
ihe  FiAeeoth.  was  theirsister.  She  appears  grace- 
fully in  the  Chevalier  Merlin,  in  the  jforraer  pages 
#f  **  the  Messenger."  Thynne  was  a  man  of  dis- 
aolute  habits,  and  some  not  very  decorous  verses 
CMcennng  his  fate  are  preserved  in  Walpole*s 
Eeniittiacietices. 

The  heroine  of  the  tragedy,  the  Lady  Ogle, 
fvna  now  for  the  second  time  a  maiden  widow, 


and  in  less  than  three  months  after  the  marder 
of  Thynne,  being  just  then  fifteen  years  old,  she 
was  married  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  known  ai 
the  Proud  Duke.  She  fignrea  in  the  history  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne«  over  whom  she  had 
a  great  ascendancy,  which  she  oaed  to  the  detri- 
ment of  Harley  and  the  tories.  Swift  describes 
her  as  '*  excelling  all  even  of  her  own  sex  is 
every  art  of  insiaaatton,*'  and  it  waa  against  her 
that  his  famous  black  letter  Wiadaer  Prophecy, 
was  written.  The  following  passage,  in  which 
an  allusion  is  made  to  the  color  of  her  hair,  ceaki 
never  have  been  forgiven : 

**  And  dear  EnifUnd  if  aoj^ht  I  nnderstond 
Beware  of  carrots  from  North  umberlond. 
Carrots  sown  Thynne  a  deep  root  may  get 
If  BO  they  be  in  Somer  set : 
Their  Conyngs  mark  thou ;  fur  I  have  been  told 
They  assassine  when  young,  and  poison  wheaoU." 

From  these  lines  it  would  seem  there  had  befo 
a  charge  against  her  of  being  privy  to  the  mur- 
der of  Thyune.  Swift  paid  dearly  for  this  cruel 
libel,  and  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  on  her  koeea, 
entreated  Queen  Anne  not  to  bestow  on  him  a  mi- 
tre, wbereby  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  was  for- 
ever excluded  from  the  great  object  of  his  ambi- 
tion, a  seat  on  the  bench  of  bishops.  She  died 
in  the  year  1722,  leaving  many  children*  and  her 
posterity  are  now  numerous  among  the  highest 
nobility  of  Great  Britain.  Among  her  descen- 
dants was  the  founder  of  the  Smithsonian  Insd- 
tute  at  Washiugton. 


DON  QUIXOTE. 


80OGESTED   BT  A  PAUtTIffO  OF  a«   M*  BUItLT. 

The  Painter's  fine  and  skilful  touch 

In  form  and  color  richly  blrnt. 
Hath  wrought  the  rare  romancer's  dream 

A  fit  embodiment ; 
And  picrured  tknu  the  image  aeeiBS 

Familiar  in  each  tint  and  trace,— 
As  on  the  startled  fancy  gleanui 

A  well-remembered  face. 

With  eager  eye  and  thoughtful  brow, 

In  negligent  array  bedisbt, 
Hiuii  standest  forth  in  appect  tme-« 

La  Manchn*8  doughty  knight! 
With  mirth  and  pity  8trangely  blent, 

Whh  half  a  nmile  and  half  a  sigh. 
We  rpad  in  thy  enraptured  game 

Thine  aapiratiooa  high. 

I 
For  in  thy  hiptory*a  utrange  romance, 

SaucM  iirst  we  traced  its  magic  thread, 
A  hidfVn  meaning  Wf>  have  learned, 

A  litgiaar  mural  read^ 


JBSL) 


EaetntcHmm  ^f  <m%. 


H«i»«  by  its  ^mnmg  lad  avtmy, 
The  ^irit  froni  ito  Mwrinf  beif  ht 

b  bowed  lo  diill  reality, 
Bjr  dtsappointment'fl  bljght« 


Thy  duiB^  dMde  of  li%h 

The  asckiiif  work!  may  wttle  to 
Frooi  tboughtftil  bewta  thj  woe*  ahali  win 

A  kindlier  aympatbj. 
And  glorioaa  ia  the  Paioier'a  ait. 

That  diue  eaa  inali^  nwre  real 
ToraessB,  •■  to  the  haonted  aund, 

loMginotioa'a  draam! 


8. 


HECOLLECTIONS  OF  SULLY. 


HIS  SOIOURN  IN  THE  SHENANDOAH  VALLEY. 


L 


•OX.LT   raOM  BIS   MOUITTAnf  LODGE. 

It  if  a  fine  wiinn  morning  in  eariy  spring,  and 
while  tbe  woodbine  is  twining  itaelf  in  budding 
fcitooBS  around  my  window- shutters— open  to 
tbe  glorioaa  monntain  breese — and  tbe  leaves  of 
Uie  young  year  wafting  on  tbe  air  a  tender  bios- 
•omy  perfnme*  and  the  blue  sky  dotted  with 
Mowy  clonde  and  piooghed  by  tbe  mottled 
brpsst-prows  of  innnmerable  jubilant  birds; — 
vhile  all  aroaod  me  is  soft  and  bright,  I  will  pen 
Ums  ranbliag  and  idle  pages. 

Idle  like  lum  wIm»  peas  them,  for  who  could  be 
"aaergetic**  or  engage  io  any  business  (vile 
word)  on  sneh  a  day !  Wordsworth  never  drank 
is  lodi  a  sunlight  on  the  shores  of  bis  beloved 
Wiedsrmere,  Rabelais  never  dreamed  on  so  glo- 
rieis  a  asoraing  in  bis  own  Toumine  where  time- 
estea  towers  and  ancient  monasteries  and  old 
forests  rose  around  him  to  prompt  with  their 
Keriod  scenes  his  wild  imagination. 

Mine  is  a  fairer  land  to  dreasa  in  mo— -a  land 
where  the  Mttfar  aseafe  mofv  sttpremsly  reigns, 
where  tbe  far  bine  ridges  lie  Kke  petrified  waves 
•id  the  lofty  woods  are  unstirred  save  by  the  idle 
hreese  which  wafts  to  tbe  ear  the  distant  croak 
of  tbe  bosy  crow,  or  baoys  aloft  tiie  long  and 
■enroas  wing  of  tbe  moantaia  hawk. 

Tbo  design  of  these  rambling  leaves  is  to  de- 
pict oeither  character  nor  scenery,  but  to  place 
•e  paper,  for  my  own  inspection,  the  memories  of 
•  hrief,  bat  happy  period  in  a  regtoo  stored  with 
the  historic  and  alive  with  die  eld  traditional. 
It  is  not  a  tale,  for  it  has  no  plot,  nor  a  novel,  for 
it  eaten  into  no  descriptions,  and  leaves  to  the 
ina^iosition  all  but  the  bare  and  rude  outline. 
For  Solly's  eye  alone  ie  it  writtea  and  his  will 


see  alone  these  records  of  a  time  which  is  shrined 
deep  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  and  which  he  oftea 
ponden  over  with  boyish  vain  regret. 

II. 
LOOK  mo  raoM  the  blur  ainoB. 

On  a  glorious  day  in  early  summer  in  the  year 
of  grace  18— «  Sully  reined  up  his  little  poayt 
which  had  borne  him  thus  far  through  many 
scenes  of  the  Lowlands  and  the  Piedmoat  region, 
near  to  the  *'Bliie  Ball*'  and  in  sight  of  Winchea- 
tar  and  the  far  **  Fort  Mountain." 

Before  me  lay  the  great  valley  of  Virginia— ^in 
the  distance  on  a  DBOuatain  spur  the  house  of  wff 
friend  Frank  SuUy.  Frank  is  an  elder  cousin  of 
mine,  third  or  fourth  removed  and  we  were  at 
college  together.  He  is  one  of  those  good  fel- 
lows who,  eschewing  p«ilitics,  law  and  mercbaa" 
disiagf  settle  down  upon  their  farms  in  posses- 
sion of  a  spouse,  blessings,  (in  tbe  matrimonial 
vernacular)  and  a  thousand  acres,  content  there 
to  live  and  die,  far  from  tbe  passion  and  the  glary 
of  the  vain  and  heartltiss  world.  He  caret  for 
nothing  but  his  family,  friends,  library,  newspa- 
per aad  m<Nintun  air.  Happy  dog  \  your  pbiloa- 
ophy,  friead  Frank,  is  a  greater  and  mere  heait* 
satisfying  thaa  the  Stoic  or  tbe  Epicurean. 

But  iu  this  resolotioa  and  thii  mode  of  life»  tba 
sooth  t«  speak  I  do  not,  Frank,  see  all  tbe  graa- 
deur  and  denial  which  is  plain  to  some;  who 
waald  not  abandon  forever  and  a  day  the  vaia 
life  of  tbe  city  to  anchor  all  his  hopee  and  long- 
hag  for  tbe  nnattainable  good  in  this  richest  aad 
most  gorgeous  region  of  the  Old  Dominion. 
Speak  iH»tof  the  Lowlands  and  its  cities !  I  have 
liagered  oa  the  wooded  heights  above  tbe  James 
River  falls  aad  embraced  at  a  glance  that  fair 
aad  imperial  paaorama ;  tbe  river  brawling  and 
roaringbeneatb,  around  islands  shrouded  in  foam- 
dipping  verdure— -tbe  white  columns  of  tbe  Capi- 
tol, like  the  antique  Parthenon's,  rising  in  grace* 
ful  aad  artistic  relief  agaiast  tbe  asore  of  the  un- 
clouded sky ;  atid  I  have  seen  tbe  winding  rtvar 
at  sunset,  bathed  ia  a  light,  than  which  a  softer 
Of  more  gorgeous  was  never  poured  by  Italy  oa 
her  storied  streams.  But  the  glories  of  the  Low- 
hind  fade  beside  the  beauty  and  tbe  grandeur  of 
tbe  mean  tain  ramparts. 

1  am  conscious  t  hat  this  paragraph  is  a  little  bigb- 
flowo,  and  perhaps,  as  my  friends  the  Critice  say, 
iab%d  taste.  Possibly.  But  who  coald  look  opoa 
this  secae  and  speak  in  measared  word*  ?  How 
dreamily  comes  the  warm  breath  of  summer  to 
tbe  giowhig  brow — bow  the  cleud-sbadaws  chase 
each  other  as  they  float  aloag  faster  thna  desert- 
steeds  over  yonder  pine- waving  meaataia  sideb- 
and the  sparhltng  aad  windings  theagh  slaw  and 
subdued  current  of  the    Sbeaandeab,  how -it 


Mecollectimu  of  SutHf. 
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murmurs  to  itrolf  of  bright  tRndscapes  which  it  has 
mirrowed,  meadows  and  glens  and  stately  moun- 
tains, so  lieantiful  that  neither  the  sycamore 
heights  of  the  broad  Potomac,  nor  yet  the  gran- 
deur of  the  f»cean,  can  ever  console  it. 

^It  is  a  rej;ion  of  continuous  feud  between 
two  mighty  races,  and  here  are  scattered  tradi- 
tions as  striking  as  ever  were  presented  in  his  low- 
land raids  to  the  author  of  Kob  Roy.  Here  Mor- 
gan, that  wild  soldier,  lived  and  fought ; — here 
was  the  scene  of  numberless  Indian  battles; — 
and  on  the  Fort  Mountain  yonder,  that  azure 
rampart  twenty  miles  away,  which  springs  up  in 
iu  the  middle  of  the  valley  and  sinks  again  with 
all  its  peaks  **  in  long  procession,  beautiful  and 
calm,**  that  visionary  character  Old  Powel  lived 
and  coined  his  "  Caroluses.** 

Hera  was  the  war  path  of  the  Delawares 
•ad  Catawbaa,  the  battle  field  of  races  and  of 
•atioM; — we  are  ^^standiog  upon  Marathon ! '* 

111. 

A  COORTar    OKNTLCMAir. 

I  have  a  suspicion  that  at  this  rate  we  will  not 
proceed  with  our  narrative;  yet  we  but  stopped 
to  gase  upon  this  scene,  fairer  with  its  woodland 
waves  than  Cortes  oversaw  **silent  upon  a  peak 
IK  Darien.**  Now  we  will  leave  these  lofty  ele- 
vations and  descend  into  the  valley,  where  **In- 
glewood**  raises  on  a  spur  of  the  mountain  its 
old-fashioned  roofs  and  Frank  is  awaiting  us  wick 
old-fashioned  hospitality. 

The  gathering  around  his  stirropt  the  shaking 
of  bands  and  the  thousand  enquiries  over,  Solly 
was  permitted  to  look  around  him.  His  glance 
fell  first,  after  Mistress  Emily,  on  Fanny — ah !  tell- 
tale glance !— and  his  eye  embraced  with  a  singto 
look  the  treasures  of  ihat  mad -cap  face  and  form. 
Then  iudith*s  stately  and  religious  manner 
bronghi  back  to  him  old  memories  (though  then 
be  was  scarce  more  than  a  youth,)  and  thecoun- 
try  frankness  of  Frank,  Jr.,  (fifteen  last  Pente- 
cost) attracted  his  favorable  regard. 

Frank  himself  is  an  oddity.  He  had  many 
passions  throughout  hia  wild  youth  and  early 
nuinbood,  and  these  have  given  to  his  character 
m  natural  and  unafieeted  eccentricity,  which  to 
th  mnd,jadedwith  comm»nplace,  is  most  enti 
cing.  Jolly  dcig  I  he  wrapped  himself  as  pro- 
fouudly  in  these  things, — Optics,  Electricity,  ang- 
ling and  fairy  mylholugy — as  ever  Paracelsus  did 
in  his  search,  or  Alexander  iu  his  scheme  of  uui- 
versal  conquest.  He  wrote,  it  is  aahl,  a  novel, 
(with  a  smack  of  the  antique  about  it.)  construc- 
ted electrical  machines  and  telescopes,  and  at 
laat  having  eahaiisted  these  hobbies,  settled  down 
on  Angiiug  and  Vtrgtaia  Antiquities,  which  bid 
fiair  lo  last  him  thronghimt  life. 


Talk  to  Frank  of  Virginia  and  he  will  listea 
to  you  all  day  long — go  with  him  down  to  the 
Shenandoah  yonder  near  the  island  to  angle  for 
**  fall- fish,"  and  stretched  upon  the  bank  in  a  list- 
less attitude  of  dreamy  idleness,  he  will  watch 
his  bright  cork  where  it  floats  upon  the  eddies 
from  morning  until  the  shadows  creep  op  the 
mountain. 

—Now  Sully  will  proceed  with  his  chroiiicI«. 

IV. 

TRC  HUOUEIIOT  ORAVES. 


-This    morning   Frank  was    vehemently 


thrown  off  the  balance  of  his  propriety  by  aveiy 
simple  circumstnnce.  I  have  mentioned  that 
Optics,  Electricity  and  such  matters  were  once 
his  hobbies,  and  that  he  hud  constructed  ma- 
chines and  telescopes.  Indeed  from  a  sort  of 
observatory  on  the  top  of  the  house,  an  enor- 
mously long  spy-glass  of  his  own  constmcdoD, 
(much  resembling  outwardly  a  small  hollow  log) 
defied  the  privncy  of  the  valley. 

Nothing  had  happened  to  the  telescope,  but  in 
lighting  his  pipe  he  discovered  to  his  horror  that 
the  hickory  brand  of  his  imagination  was  in 
in  truth  the  haudle  of  his  electrical  machine. 
Amid  the  laughter  of  Mistress  Emily  and  the 
giris,  Frank  made  an  immediate  assault  wttbont 
further  explanation  on  the  person  of  Hannibal,  a 
black  boy,  who  had  unconscionsly  appropriated 
the  "  dry  wood,*'  and  kicked  that  noble  Cartha- 
genian  through  the  portico;  then— still  much 
irate — he  gathered  up  his  fishing  rods  and  lines, 
and  saying  that  he  dedicated  that  day  to  amuse- 
ment took  his  way,  followed  by  Snily  and  Frank, 
Jr.,  towards  the  Shenandoah. 

— **  Look  yonder,'*  said  Frank,  throwing  ooe 
leg  Usity  over  the  fence  and  resting  the  stem  of 
of  his  pipe  upon  it,  *'  where  you  see  them  thresh- 
in!;  wheat  (Fve  got  mine  out)  near  the  Tiltham- 
mer  mill,  once  stood  the  greatest  Tavern  in  all 
these  parts : — the  level  there  was  the  race-roarse, 
where  all  the  (now)  old  fellows  in  the  coontj 
assembled  to  bet,  play,  and  back  their  fiivorits 
horses.  The  Tavern  was  burnt  down  twenty 
years  ago,  and  the  race  of  wild  young  devils 
grew  up  to  abjure  the  habits  of  their  yootb. 
Their  sons  are  aaid  to  be  an  improvemeat  on 
them,  and  no  doubt  their  sons  will  in  like  rosaner 
improve  on  their  progenitors — no  doubt.** 

It  was  impossible  to  say  whether  Frank  was 
in  jest  or  earnest  when  he  spoke  in  that  tone  and 
with  that  luxurious  indolence  in  every  movemrot 
which  repudiated  so  much  aa  a  turn  of  the  head. 
Here  by  the  ^'Tiltbammer.*'  beneath  a  gronp  of 
lofty  palm-like  trees,  were  some  obscure  graves. 

^-*'  Here  are  the  Huguenot  graves,  friend  Sul- 
ly,** said  Fraukfthoughtfully,  *'  and  they  are  so 
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doobt  •  ceDlurj  old — nol  tb»t  thejr  probably  go 
back  to  tiie  Edict  and  Nat.  Bacoa*s  rebellion, 
bot  tbe^-  are  old.  See  bow  the  moM  bas  covered 
tfaisobwure  stone — moss!  iDoea!  friend  Sully — 
tbifl  it  the  end  of  tbe  greatest.  Tbe  law  of  na- 
tore  tbey  say  is  progress  and  sbe  will  neither  re- 
member herself  nor  suffer  ber  ehiklrea  to  be  re- 
membered !** 

Suddenly  a  bare  started  from  tbe  brambles 
iroQod  the  stonesi  and  disappeared  like  a  dream. 

^'Jt  is  a  desert  place,"  said  Frank,  '*  tbe  very 
nbbitf  have  taken  possession !" 


V. 


THK  rmOUBABT  OF  TBS  TALLZT. 


tality  of  history ! — So  much  for  tbe  first  and  only 
historical  authority  on  the  Indian  wars.** 

**  By  tbe  bye,  it  just  occurs  to  me,  Frank,  why 
don^t  you  write  a  history  of  Virginia  1" 

The  master  of  Inglewood  (as  tbe  neighbours 
some  times  call  him)  answered  solemnly,  with  a 
hand  upon  my  arm, 

"Friend  Sully,  this  is  a  task  neither  for  yon 
nor  me.    History  is  not  a  pastime*    Enough.** 

And  calling  my  attention  to  a  picturesque  tract 
of  some  hundred  rich  and  blooming  acres,  which 
the  bright  watera  of  the  Shenandoah  eucircled, 
''  here,**  said  he,  *^  is  the  Island  and  there  in  his 
canoe  is  Wat  Tyrril.** 


Frank  spoke  in  m  tone  serious  and  even  sad, 
■nd  we  left»  without  further  comment,  those  ob- 
Kiire  resting  placea  of  a  great  and  undying 
people. 

— **01d  Kereheval  never  sojourned  here  long,** 
nid  Frank,  **  and  jet  there  are  perhaps  more 
traces  of  the  past  here  than  elsewhere  ia  the  en- 
tire valley — I  mean  the  historic  part.  Come ! 
we  will  mount  thia  bill,  friend  Sully — we  must 
totth  tbe  river  at  the  *  Island*  where  Wat  Tyr- 1 
ril  baoats- 

—"^  Now  we  can  see  far  and.  wide.  There  to 
tbe  right  is  the  *Old  Chapel*  built  as  far  back  as 
17%,  where  repose  a  long  line  of  holy  and  hon- 
ored dead;  and  over  there — beyond  Millwood, 
embowered  in  its  tulip- trees  and  oaks — is  Gene- 
ral Morgan's  seat,  Saratoga,  of  historic  memory. 
Tbe  Heesiatt  prieooem  be  had  taken  were  forced 
to  botU  it,  and  nanoy  a  wild  tradition  bangs  here- 
abooie  of  Morgan,  from  tbe  days  of  his  vagaries 
It  Battletown  to  tbe  period  of  his  strangely  reli- 
giou  death. 

•"Now  be  slaepn  at  tbe  foot  of  the  Round  Hill 
JMider  where  yon  see  tbe  smoke  of  Winchester 
riie;  in  the  old  colonial  Luth^van  Church ;  so  at 
bait  says  KerebevaU    Do  you  recollect  that 

BIS?" 

**l  sever  saw  bim,  Frank.*' 

''That  wan  a  remarkable  person,  friend  Sul- 
ly—not  for  tbe  passion  which  constituted  his  life, 
kot  for  bis  persevering  reliance  on  tbe  future 
years  for  bis  viudication.  He  was  tbe  Froissart 
^this  region,  and  never  did  an  actor  in  the  by* 
goes  time  pass  bim  by  unnfted.'* 

**  You  knew  bim  then  personally  V* 

'*WelL  An  old  fellow  with  stooping  shonl- 
ilers,  gray  hair,  and  bright  eye,  mounted  on  a 
fitde,  abaggy,  slow-going  pony.  He  has  often 
niited  me  here  at  inglewood;  and  though  others 
boked  upon  him  as  an  idle  visionary  I  did  not." 

**Us  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  Old  Mor- 
taHty !" 

**More,  friend  Sully Ue  was  tbe  OU  Mor. 


VI. 
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Wat  Tyrril  was  a  singular  ebaravter— half- 
Indian  ia  blood,  whole  Crusoe  in  his  hahits« 
There  he  sat  or  rather  lay  in  his  bone,  wbb  Ma 
fishing  rod  idly  dangling  over  the  side,  absorbed 
apparently  in  reverie.  I  saw  at  a  glance  the 
reason  for  Frank*s  partiality.  Here  was  a  roan 
who  sympathned  with  him.  They  were  both 
amgUr§  by  wgmmaiUn. 

Wat  Tyrril  was  a  bom  angler.  That  it  re- 
quired but  a  gin  nee  to  see.  There  was  a  rare- 
less  ease  about  himself  and  his  Kttie  cauoe,  » 
drop  of  the  am  and  a  bend  of  the  body  which 
said  BO  plainly. 

Wby,  otherwise,  did  he  live  in  this  seclnded- 
spot — scarce  Tisiting  Millwood  once  a  week, 
though  but  two  or  three  miles  distant— cradled 
in  his  lonely  lodge  at  tbe  foot  of  the  dark  pine- 
covered  Blue  Ridge,  in  the  encircling  arms  of 
the  quiet  Shenandoah,  which  echoed  no  sound 
but  its  own  murmnrs,  save  when  tbe  gun  of  tbe 
turkey- hunter  cracked  in  the  hills,  or  the  boat- 
man's song  stole  from  the  wooded  bend,  as  the 
wave  bore  his  *'  gundelo*'  to  tbe  far  Potomac  ? 

Yet  the  Angler  was  not  lonely^bis  rude  but 
harmless  lifehnng  to  the  world  without  by  a  ten- 
dril slight  but  strong — his  little  granddaughter 
Kate,  who  sits  yonder  on  a  rock  weaving  basketa 
of  tbe  water- flag. 

—Frank  had  no  bait^the  consequence  el 
which  was  a  halloo  to  the  Angler,  which  sud* 
denly  woke  up  that  dreamer.  He  answered  with 
a  grave,  roeasuretl  and  respectful  salute,  and 
alowly  taking  in  his  lines  paddled  to  shore. 

**  Why,  Wat !  you  are  dreaming  to-day.** 

«^  Dreaming,  dreaming  ell  the  time,  Squire.*' 

*•  That  does  no  good— what  are  you  ihinking 
of  so  constantly  ?**  said  Frank. 

''  They're  going  to  sell  me  out.** 

'•The  devil!* 

•«True  as  sunlight;**  and  the  Angler  sighed* 
*'  the  sberilT  is  going  to  turn  me  adrift  for  tnxeav*' 
said  be. 
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'*  Psbaw  I  we  must  do  soinethiug  for  you, 
friend  Wat/*  said  Prauk,  atid  wa  threvr  in  our 
liuee,  and  soon  vritb  pulling  up  fish  and  laughiug 
with  the  old  hunter,  we  had  turned  his  mind  from 
mouruful  thoughts. 

It  was  a  woodland  scene  of  rare  and  gorgeous 
beauty — the  river  flowing  in  silent  ripples — the 
great  Blue  Ridge,  rising,  pine-clad,  in  the  back 
ground,  and  in  front,  embowered  in  a  clump  of 
water-dipping  trees,  Wat  Tyrril*s  lodge. 

All  at  once  there  appeared  at  the  door  (she 
had  entered  the  house  on  our  appearance)  a  little 
girl  of  fourteen.  A  shadow  seemed  to  pass  over 
the  brow  of  the  Angler. 

**It's  on  her  account  I'm  sorry.  Squire,"  said 
he,  and  I  saw  a  tear  gather  in  his  eye  and  roll 
down  his  sunburnt  cheek.  He  wiped  it  off  with 
cairn  ness  and  looked  around  reeignadiy. 

--"Now, friend  Wat,"  said  Frank,  "Til  make 
yo«  an  offer*  For  every  wild*turkey  you  bring 
ne  111  pay  you  one  dollar." 

*«  And,  Wat  Tyrril,"  said  I,  ''for  a  fishing  rod 
made  of  the  hose  cedar,  jointed  and  joined  with 
tin,  I  will  pay  you  five  good  dollars.  Only  pro- 
vided your  daughter  coats  the  handle  with  In- 
dian silk  grass." 

^^Gentlemea,"  said  Wat,  **you  are  kind  to  the 
old  man  and  he  thanks  you  from  his  heart." 

— *•  Pahaw  !*'  said  Frank,  '« where  is  the  favor? 
Now.  friend  Wat,  here's  our  basket,  and  if  Frank 
has  no  objeetion  (this  was  said  pleasantly  to 
Frank,  Jr.,)  we'll  get  over  and  soack  at  your 
bouse." 

VIL 

HIS   IiODOS. 

No  sooner  said  than  done. 

One  stroke  of  the  paddle  dashed  the  little  log 
canoe  through  the  rippling  current  and  her  bot- 
tom graied  on  the  sand. 

The  Angler's  lodge  was  a  little  rough-built 
bouse  with  two  rooms  only,  huug  around  with 
nets  and  wears,  fishing  spears,  (for  night  hunt- 
ing) rods,  raccoon, 'possum  and  muskrat  furs,  and 
supplied,  as  to  furniture,  with  a  rude  pine  table 
and  two  sylvan  chairs  of  basket  work,  which  a 
monftrch  might  have  envied.  Beyond  was  little 
Kate's  own  room. 

All  was  clean  at  the  Angler's  and  his  grand* 
daughter  met  us  with  bashful  but  charming  cour- 
tesy.  As  to  Frank,  Jr.,  Ae  was  evidently  at  home. 

*'Thrre  she  is,  gentlemen,"  said  Wat  Tyrril, 
**she  loves  the  rough  hunter  too." 

And  an  expression  of  pride  and  even  delight 
wreathed  the  rough  features  of  the  Angler. 

•'Come  Kate,'*  said  Frank,  *'kiudle  us  a  little 
fire«  you  and  Frank,  and  you  friend  Angler,  do 
you  plead  guilty  to  a  fresh  egg  ?" 


The  eggs  wore  soon*  brought,  attd  the  bta 
being  sliced,  it  was  are  long  hisaing  in  iia  jiiirs. 
A  few  potaloea  in  addition  were  buried  ia  ilie 
ashes. 

*'  Why  where  did  this  Bihleeomefrem,  gnod- 
pa  ?"  s^  little  Kate,  poiotiog  to  oae  ia  morocco 
biodiag  which  Uy  upontho  chair. 

The  Angler  looked  at  Frank. 

**  Oh  pshaw !"  aaid  he,  ''  Emily  told  me  to 
bring  it.  She  knew  you  hadlo»g  wattled  somo- 
thing  better  than  that  oM  tatterdemalion  yo« 
carry  in  your  pocket." 

**  God  blesd  her,"  said  the  Angler  with  quiet 
dignity,  and  he  handed  the  volume  to  Kate,  who 
looked  into  Frank's  f«ee  witb  a  deligbtful  ex- 
pression of  thanks. 

The  potatoes  were  soon  done,  and  Kate  ra- 
king in  the  asbee  drew  thorn  out  and  noon  placed 
ev.eryibiug  on  the  rode  table*  It  waa  a  happy, 
idle  time  we  had  sitting  round  that  board  that 
golden  summer's  day. 

All  at  once  Kate  turned  her  hand  aad  looked 
threugh  the  window,  across  the  water. 

**  Grandpa,"  aaid  she,  ^^tbesa'a  Mr.  Barry 
coming  down  to  the  bank." 

— Frank  rasa* 

'«  Carry  us  back,  friend  Wat,"  aaid  he,  ''it*s 
Tom." 

vm. 

THE  OI.D  GEIfCmATION  AVfD  TBK  ITKW. 


Fanny  was  long  the  idql  of  the  youthful  Solly, 
and  now  when  he  had  returned  to  the  apolwbero 
many  happy  days  of  his  halcyon  boyhood  flew 
away  he  was  still  ber  thrall.  She  was  a  re- 
markable girl.  SmuU,  frail  and  dolieate  in  ap- 
pearance but  as  healthy  as  the  atoniest,  she 
cbalnad  the  attention  first  and  then  the  heart— 
for  never  did  auburn  curls  dueler  over  a  purer 
brow,  or  frame  a  face  of  more  ingennous  aad 
bewitching  beauty. 

They  did  not  on  this  occasion  meet  as  cou- 
sins— that  relationship  so  fruitful  in  misuoder- 
Mt^nding  and  mistakes ;  bat  she  waa  just  tbe 
same  mad-cap  tyrant  to  Sully  as  to  Mr.  Tom 
Barry,  (the  beau  of  the  county)  and  ber  otber 
male  admirers.  This  Mr.  fiarry  waa  shrewdly 
suspected  of  coming  to  Inglewood  with  mairi- 
monial  inteutioas,  and  throughout  the  day.  Sully 
thought  was  most  particularly  and  unjustifiably 
attentive  to  Fanny. 

After  dinner  Frank  called  for  his  pipe*  and  or- 
dered chairs  to  be  carried  iato  the  porch.  Thea 
stretching  out  bis  legs,  he  commenced  on  bisu^ual 
topic  *'how  all  the  old  honor  had  from  Virgiuia 
gone."  His  reasons  for  this  stale  of  things  were 
manifold — among  other  causes,  yankee  imini- 
gretlou,  and — could  the  truth  bo  got  l^nulmidt. 
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•*  Wattk  aU  ibe  batter,"  Mid  I. 

**  T«  My  MtlMis  of  t««MUii%  our  old  Blue 
Ridse,*'  eontiouod  Prwk.  •*  What  wiH  be  the 
•dvmBioso,  SuUy  ?" 

**  An  openiog  to  the  eea-boord  for  produce." 

**  Yeo^  jPM.  th»t «dw  oieraal  ery !  ao  opeoing 


farppodaMi  YoQ  we  wrong,  doubly  wrong! 
Yoer  railroado  wiB  periiepe  carry  off  a  few  bar- 
nie  of  ilovr,  a  few  bwbeb  of  wbMt,  h«t  beyond 
ibat  1  I  wUI  toll  yoB.  On  the  Bhie  Boll  yonder 
wiU  bo  iBiiffwta  with  tbatr  afcelefa-booki,  idlen 
with  cane  in  laootb  ;** — 
"Wett?" 

*"  Wott,  ooMO  day  yon  wiU  see  in  a  Northern 

keek  ^i^OMe  fr^rn  fAc  Miim  Bidg4 ;  the  fmt  old 

kmat  M  ike  haek'grmmd  %$  Inglewood,  the  rm- 

imce  of  Frwme  8uUy^  JBf^*,^-— eo  goodbye  fbe 

eeoairy  life  aed  privacy  whieb  my  father  be- 

qaeatbed  me;  they  have  made  me  and  my  bouae 

die  poblic  property*    Tbon  through  the  wilds  of 

iha  Port  Mountain  yonder,  the  iron  horae  will 

tome  aoorting — scaring  old  **  Buacsard  Heaven" 

kom  its  prapffiety,  and  drowning  the  murmur  of 

the  Shenandoah  with  its  shrill  and  deafening 

Kream.     WHl  be !     What  am  I  saying  7     They 

ire  bore  in  this  very  county  agitating  a  scheme 

•f  fti<iawi«g  on  the  Shenandoah." 

''  Well  it*s  all  for  the  better,  Frank." 

*"  It  is  not  for  the  better*  SttUy»"  Frank  said, 

iadly«  "^k  IS  «U  the  wono." 

"Are  not  gondolas  knoefced  to  pieces  at  Har* 
par's  Fairy  aad  sold  for  one  ^luarter  of  their  value 
ifoai  their  inability  to  aseend  again  1  Will  yon 
set  gaim  by  the  alaamboat  ?  " 

'' Ah !  there  comes  your  utilitarian  argument  1 
Fnsnd  8ully,"  said  Frank,  ''  the  uMful  is  not 
lAsae  the  deatrablo  kert  in  our  litde  world-*4he 
BKfal  is  often  the  repulsive.  Yon  kiU  the  imag- 
iaatiea,  scout  at  enthusiasm,  laugh  at  poetry. 
Why  ?  It  is  not  the  spirit  of.  the  age  to  value 
tbeo,  for  the  age  is  utilitarian." 
"True." 

^  Well,  in  this  you  have  committed  a  criminal 
■Bstake; — the  age  is  false,  the  trace  like  the  heroic 
it  dead." 

"Pshaw,  Fraak,  yon  are  reading  ue  a  iec- 
ttire." 
Frank  laughed  and  sighed. 
*'PsHiapo  yon  are  right,"  said  he,  ''  I  am  old- 
CHhioned,of  the  old  timo." 

"  Come  now,  without  railroads  bow  would  you 
get  svea  to  Alesaadria  7" 

"Id  die  stage  to  be  sure,"  said  Frank,  «*that 
w91  not  frfgbtoB  the  ducks  on  the  Shenandoah 
Kke  tUs  eaortiag  bofit  they  project.     The  stage 


ruBS  up  thrice  a  week  and  does  its  business  in  a 
worthy  way,  friend  SuUy.  There  is  Longeord. 
He  is  not  a  railroad  conductor  who  burriea  yonr 
life  out  of  you  because  the  steam  is  op ;  but  aa 
honest  stage-driver  with  his  six-in-hand,  who 
still  like  the  coachman  of  the  old  dme,  assures 
you  that  the  off-leader  has  *  trotted  his  mile 
within  three  minutes  and  a  half!'" 

'*Neit  to  my  little  horse  the  railroad  for  me !" 

*•  May  I  never  hear  the  rolling  of  its  wheels 
from  Inglewood-hill,  never  see  its  breath  from 
the  apot  that  looks  on  the  Ridge  and  the  bright 
ShMBodoah,"  said  Frank.  «'  Friend  Sully,  I 
may  be  old-fashioned  In  these  notions,  but  I  wiah 
this  valley  to  remain  in  its  ancient  obsearityv 
with  aothiag  to  disturb  the  movntaln  air  bat  tJiB 
clack  of  the  old  mill  yonder,  and  the  chooriag  btaal 
of  the  stage's  hota  as  H  rattles  along  in  the  aaona* 
ing  sun." 

*^  So  the  projectors  of  the  steam  boat  need  aot 
eome  to  you,  Frank  ?" 

-—'*  For  me,  friend  Sally,  they  may  at^  at 
home — they  will  come  on  abootleas  errand." 

-—These  words  sealed  the  disenssioih  and 
Fanny  coming  ia  with  her  bright  hair  floating  oa 
the  evening  breeze,  the  party  detenniBod  at  her 
request  to  ascend  to  the  Observatory,  and  have 
a  look  at  the  landscape  with  its  golden  and  azure 
canopy  of  cioads  which  the  setting  sua  shone 
over. 

Faaay  glanced  at  Sully,  and  maliciously  refu- 
sing to  see  his  arm  piMonted  with  a  dreamy  air, 
took  Mr.  Tom  Barry's.    SuUy  sighed. 

IX. 

SUVSBT. 

— I  shall  never  forget  that  eveniag,  and  it  rises 
to  my  memory  now  after  the  lapse  of  years  as 
clearly  as  though  it  were  but  yesterday.  The 
whole  party  gathered  on  the  Observatory,  and 
there  before  them  lay  one  of  the  most  pictu- 
reaque  portions  of  the  VaUey  of  Virginia,  un- 
rolled like  a  many-tinted  map.  On  the  east  the 
Blue  Ridge  ran  along,  clothed  now  to  the  summit 
with  woods,  oow  dotted  with  farms,  which  looked 
like  little  gardens,  overspread  with  golden  veils. 

But  it  was  not  on  the  east  or  south  that  the 
eye  dwelt  then.  Runuing  over  that  fair  and 
waving  country  in  the  golden  track  of  the  dying 
sun,  it  fell  upon  the  glorious  planet,  shorn  of  his 
more  dazzling  beams  by  the  river  haze,  and 
poised  like  a  fiery  wheel  on  the  summit  of  the 
far  Fort  Mountain. 

The  old  telescope  was  levelled  at  the  blood- 
ised  orb,  and  now  when  it  was  half-sunk  behind 
the  azure  battlements  of  the  mountain,  its  crim- 
son disc  revealed  every  tree  and  bush  (though 
scarcely  larger  to  the  eye  than  toom)  with  perfect 
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distinctiMss.  It  waned  slowly  from  aight  and 
then  a  rosy  flueh  only  betrayed  where  it  bad  a 
noment  before  been.  The  party  stood  beauty- 
struck. 

Frank  broke  the  silence; 

— «*  Friend  Sully/'  said  he,  <'  this  scene  and 
this  sunset  are  worth  all  the  railroads  in  the 
world !" 

X. 

KATfi  LOST  IN  THE  WOODS. 


— This  morning  while  at  breakfast  we  were  all 
surtled  by  Wat  Tyrril's  entering  haggard  and 
almost  breathless.  He  came  to  know  if  any  one 
•n  the  planution  had  seen  his  granddaughter 
Kate — one  of  the  hands,  to  his  horror,  having 
stated  thatMiss  Kate  had  not,  (as  she  often  had,) 
slept  at  Inglewood  that  night. 

'*Why,  what's  the  matier,  friend  Wat,**  said 
Frank ;  what's  become  of  Kate  ?'* 
.    *'  She's  lost,"  cried  the  Angler,  turning  pale. 

**  Lost !"  murmured  Frank,  Jr. 

**  She  went  out  yesterday  evening,  squire,  to 
gather  huckleberries,  and  I  havn't  seen  her  since. 
She  hasn't  been  here  ?" 

"  No." 

**  Then  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  me !"  said 
the  Angler,  sinking  into  a  chair  and  covering  his 
face. 

— ^Immediately  all  the  house  was  in  an  uproar. 
Frank  turned  over  two  chairs,  kicked  Hannibal 
(for  obstructing  the  way)  half  across  the  room, 
and  in  ten  minutes  the  whole  household  turned 
out  en  mtust  to  scour  the  woods. 

**  She's  in  the  mountains,  squire,  as  sure  as  I 
stand  here,"  said  the  Angler,  "  and  she  was  out 
the  blessed  night  through." 

All  immediately  separated  different  ways — I 
riding  by  Fanny's  bridle,  and  Wat  Tyrril  setting 
off  with  his  long  woodman's  stride,  determined 
•»  never  to  return  without  his  little  girl." 

Before  separating,  it  was  agreed  that  if  Kate 
was  found,  the  successful  party  should  kindle  a 
fire  on  the  mountain,  when  the  smoke,  if  in  the 
day,  or  the  light  after  dark,  would  be  seen. 

Throughout  the  morning  I  kept  by  Fanny's 
bridle,  and  we  wound  through  the  mountain 
roads,  inquiring  at  every  farm  house  near  for  the 
lost  child.  No  one  had  seeu  her,  and  without 
appetite  we  hastened  through  a  mock  dinner  and 
resumed  the  search. 

The  shades  of  evening  were  drawing  on,  and 
no  trace  had  been  found — no  fire  yet  seen.  After 
skirting  the  base  of  the  main  mountain,  we  had 
come  back  nearly  to  the  Ford.  The  grief  of 
Fanny  almost  betrayed  itself  in  tears. 

As  a  last  resort,  we  determined  to  tie  our  hor- 
ses and  ascend  the  '« Bine  Ball,"  whose  rugged 


rose  above  «s;--aiKi  ia««mlbi«  tbeslope, 
(If  it  can  be  ealM  such,)  farthest  from  the  nver, 
we  gained  alter  great  toil  the  aaosmit. 

Nothing.  Fanny  was  in  <lespair.  But  wd- 
denly  turning  a  large  rock,  at  the  foot  of  a  Hiesiy 
oak,  we  saw  the  lost  gwrl,  half  redioiag  on  the 
ground,  her  basket  escaped  from  her  hands,  aad 
her  disordered  hair  quivering  with  a  storm  of 

sobs. 

Sully  will  never  forget  that  momaat,  though 
as  many  years  should  come  to  him  as  to  that 
flapping  crow  yonder  in  the  old  dead  oak.  Widi 
one  scream  Fanny  ran  to  the  child,  and  dsspisg 
her  closely  in  her  arms,  burst  into  an  ovent hehn- 
ing  fit  of  crying.  After  a  while  this  subsided, 
and  turning  to  me,  she  said,  laughing  through 

her  tears, 

"  I  suppose  yon  ehoose  to  think  I  am  vciy 
foolish— but  one  can't  eapect  any  thing  better 

from  yow." 

Foolish !— if  ever  Sully  waa  completely  sad 
unresistingly  taken  captive,  it  was  on  that  iden- 
tical occasion.  He  came  near,  then  and  there, 
making  a  downright  fool  of  himself. 

Kate's  story  was  soon  told.  She  had  wan- 
dered into  the  deepest  wilds  of  the  Blue  Rid«r, 
and  becoming  lost,  had  spent  the  night  in  tryisg 
to  find  the  path  homeward.  Morning  found  ber 
as  thoroughly  lost  as  ever,  and  all  that  day  she 
had  wandered  on  crying  until  she  unconscioo»ly 
reached  the  top  of  the  Blue  Ball.  The  trees  on 
that  side,  however,  obscured  the  view,  and  she 
had  abandoned  herself  to  despair. 

I  had  but  one  regret— that  I  was  not  in  ibe 
valley  to  see  that  bonfire  which  we  made  of  dead 
boughs  and  ''  pine-tags."  Frank  said  it  reminded 
him  of  the  Scotush  beacons,  when  the  "red- 
cross"  streamed  along  the  border  to  alarm  the 
marches  of  Scotland. 

Sully  after  the  lapse  of  yean,  sees  in  this  bon- 
fire a  nobler  and  more  elevated  poesy,  it  brought 
peace  to  an  old  msn's  torn  and  bleeding  heart. 


XI. 


niANK's  LlBBAar. 

— Frank,  Jr.,  never  forgave  his  sister  and  my- 
self for  finding  Kate;  and  his  outrageous  con- 
duct on  that  occasion  proved  most  conclusively 
that  the  Augler's  daughter  had  made  a  conquest 
of  him  heart  and  soul.  The  Angler  thanked  va 
with  simple  dignity  and  disappeared  with  bis 
daughter  among  the  pines  towards  his  lodge. 

On  the  next  day,  when  Frank  had  returned 
from  hb  morning  ride,  I  reminded  him  of  his 
promise  to  show  me  his  Library. 

**  My  books,"  said  he,  **  can  not  properly  he 
called  a  Library,  friend  Sully  ;  though  1  believe 
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I  have  sofM  tolerftbly  nra  aad  imporumt  works. 
Come  I  we  mmm,  oHMiiit.  Tl»  KndiittM,  tele- 
ecope  and  books  ere  near  eeighbore.'* 

A  doses  eteps  found  im  in  ibe  *'  Master  of  In- 
giewoodV*  stiMly--«nd  a  more  canons  apart- 
ment wkb  its  machines,  Miing*rods,  guns  and 
lottg-etenaied  Indian  pipes,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
rvws  of  nocique  toIdoms,  never  gratified  tbe  sight 
of  a  rambler. 

--^Here,  Sttlly,'*  sakJ  Prank,  taking  down 
two  simll  volumes,  •*  this  is  Haktnyt,  and  yen 
«»>8erve  ifwa  the  date--1583^tfant  it  is  a  pretty 
old  work.     It  is  an  important  authority  in  onr 


Princeton,  bnt  I  never  cetrid  read  his  iaiermiiMl- 


ble  details.*' 

---••Friend  8nlly,»»  said  Prank,  monrnlWIy, 
"you  are  a  type  of  the  new  genera tion^as  I 
am  of  the  antique  and  tbe  ehselete.  You  have 
a  Froimart  in  your  midst  and  yon  knew  bim 
not.'' 
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hislory. 

*^PoosH»iy.  Bnt  I  mnst  own  toyon^  Prank, 
that  this  way  of  empkiying  n  for  n.  and  adding  a 
snperilnoos  e  to  every  other  word  is  a  bore  to  me." 

•*  Psbaw  r  kingbed  Prank,  ''  it  is  tbe  dust  on 
*e  wiue- bottle  5— it  smacks  «f  age." 

He  passed  on. 

^  Here  is  « Purebas  bis  Pilgrims,' "  continned 
Frank,  •'nml  I  often  revel  in  tbe  odd  stories  be 
has  narrated  to  this  old  folio.  It  savours,  like 
Umklnyt,  of  antiquity,  and  is  good  for  quiet  read- 
ing." 

"^  What  beantifnl  London  quarto  is  tha^^' 
•*  Keith's,  Part  I,  of  our  history.    It  is  worth- 
less." 

» And  this?" 

**  Beverly.  He  is  chiefly  vahiable  for  bis  ac- 
cottst  of  Indian  life  and  manaers.  TVte  are 
Bark's  volumes,  and  be  would  have  finished  Hie 
work, bnt  for  an  nnfortnnate pistol- ball:  and  that 
old  ocuvo  is  Stitb." 

— *'!  think  I  have  seen  thai  oM  history." 

'^It  is  a  morsel  for  tbe  literary  epicure.  Charles 
Lamb  never  saw  it; — that,  friend  Sully,  is  tbe 
'True  travels,  adventures  and  observations  of 
Captain  John  Smith,  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and 
America.*  The  remarkable  work  of  a  remarka- 
bte  man." 

"  It  is  a  London  edition  t" 

*'No.  Printed  at  Richmond,  bnt  no  one  bought 
h.  Donbtless  tbe  *  True  travels'  has  ere  now 
coated  many  a  trunk." 

*^  It  is  a  shame  to  Virginia.  But  the  next  gen- 
er»tioD  will  right  all  this !" 

FrdDk  shrugged  his  shoulders,  with  an  expres- 
eioQ  of  countenance  that  spoke  volumes. 

""Uere  is  an  *Anacreon,'  once  Chancellor 
^'y*«*»t  an  'Horatius,'  from  Baskerville's  press, 
com  hither  through  the  Bermuda  Isles,  and  there 
an  old  work  contaiuing  a  genuine  signature  of 
^P.Ueory/" 

••  lodeed." 

'*Here  is  my  Froissart,  and  there,  near  *John- 
■ton'i  Narrative,'  is  *  Kercheval's  History  of  the 
Va)lej/    You  have  read  him  ?" 

"A  copy,  yon  will   recollect,   waudered  to 


XIL 

AN  OLD-FASHlOffED  THINKER. 

•^I  hear  at  this  moment  after  years  have  elaps- 
ed, Frank's  low,  sad  tones,  as  he  commented  on 


the  **old  things  and  the  new.^ 

*•  Friend  Sully,"  said  he.  "  they  tell  me  I  am 
old- fashioned,  that  my  sentiments  are  those  of  a 
dead  generation,  which  the  present  race  of  men 
have  passed  in  their  theories  and  ideas,  lon^ 
years  ago.  Be  it  so;  but  to  those  eld  ideas  I 
will  cling  while  the  breath  is  in  my  nostrils. 
True,  I  am  a  waif,  an  estray,  on  the  flood  of  the 
nineteeuth  century,  out  of  place,  unfit  for  tbe 
times.  True,  I  am  of  the  Past." 
"In  what?" 

^In  everything.  Ah,  this  country  and  this 
age  are  so  far  from  tbe  freedom  they  boast,  that 
unless  yon  bow  to  tbe  majesty  of  Opinion,  your 
usefulness,  your  life  is  gone  For  what  are  the 
subjects  on  which  I  am  old-fiishtoned,  posse,  in 
my  ideas  7  I  think  that  the  Virginia  gentleman 
of  the  ancient  rigime  is  superior  to  the  present 
race — in  all  things  nearly  superior." 

**  Then  you  approve  of  entaibi  and  baronial 
splendor  iu  our  Democratic  Virginia  ?" 

**  God  forbid  !  There  I  am  never  understood. 
It  is  said  that  my  predilections  incline  to  the  old 
colonial  generation  of  men,  with  their  powdered 
heads,  their  liveried  servants,  their  baronial  es- 
tates, and  above  all,  their  contempt  of  the  lower 
race  of  men — uot  as  noble  in  source  as  them- 
selves. Could  I  find  the  strongest  terra  of  dislike, 
and  even  contempt,  I  should  apply  it  to  that  race, 
though  in  them  there  was  much  of  good.  No, 
Sully  !  My  ancestors  were  uot  of  them; — they 
fought  with  Bacon  against  Berkeley,  and  though 
they  drove  their  lumbering  cbariot-and-six,  they 
were  altogether  a  different  race ;  they  nevtr  op- 
pressed the  poor.  You  are  told  they  lived  on 
their  farms  and  visited  ouly  in  a  certain  circle  of 
society.     True;  do  I  or  you  act  differently  ? 

**  Should  I  invite  the  rude  overseers,  and  un- 
educated foreigners  who  have  settled  around  me, 
to  my  parties  and  diuuers  ?  Not  at  all.  They 
move  in  their  circle,  uot  in  mine — they  would  not 
accept  these  courtesies.  Just  so  in  the  old  time. 
The  true  Virginin  gentleman  lived  on  his  es- 
tate, was  kind  to  his  dependents  and  the  poor, 
read  his  'Arator,*  and  *  Gentleman's  Magazine,* 
and  talked  politics  over  his  wine — God    wot, 
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they  have  many  now  $(it  none  to  talk  over. 

*•  Well  another  race  came  to  this  honest,  be- 
nevolent, perhaps  a  little  exclusive  society— 
another  class  planted  themselves  near  them  and 
said  to  them,  *  Yoo  shall  not  drive  your  coach, 
drink  yonr  wine,  be  served  by  your  negroes  in 
peace  and  quiet,  for  we  have  no  chariot,  or  wine, 
or  negroes.*  That  is  what  they  said.  What  they 
did  was  different.  They  lived  closely  and  scraped 
together,  by  indnstry  and  parsimony,  a  sum  of 
money  which  they  very  kindly  lent  to  this  gene- 
rous, hospitable,  and  prodigal  race.  The  con- 
sequence ?  Why  forced  sales  for  cash,  change 
of  owners,  and  that  last  and  most  poignant  of 
torments  to  man,  poverty  after  riches,  and  not 
for  themselves  only,  but  their  tenderly-nitrtured 
wives  and  daughters.  Aak  the  Tide-water  if 
this  is  not  trae. 

*•  Is  it  a  fiction  that  this  old  race  is  passing 
mway  and  this  new  one  coming  ?  Is  it  a  fiction 
that  the  old  race  ia  scouted  and  despised,  the  new 
tBce  all  that  is  great  and  powerftil—' energetic,' 
•  enterprising,*  *  mighty  V  Here  am  I  on  my  old 
ancestral  acres,  but  poor  enough,  living  in  peace 
find  quiet,  loved  by  my  servants,  known  to  abhor 
a  deliberate  wrong,  and  with  an  unkind  feeling 
toward  no  men  on  earth.  Well !  if  I  am  sold 
out  by  a  rich  overseer  to-morrow,  I  should  be 
•another  aristocrat  turned  adrift.'  Perhaps  in 
my  poverty,  with  Emily  and  Judith  and  Fanny, 
forced  to  tpork  in  an  obscure  hovel,  Mr.  Smith 
or  Mr.  Jones,  the  overseer,  would  honor  little 
Fanny  with  a  proposal  of  marriage ;  and  should 
I  refuse  this  whiskey-drinking,  unrefined,  coarse 
admirer,  why  I  am  a  haughty  aristocrat  I 

**  Friend  Sully,  I  am  talking  at  random.  These 
modes  of  thinking  are  my  life — they  cannot  be 
changed.  Well,  the  result  of  all  ?  Why  ibese 
men  are  successful  and  in  the  right.  They  will 
increase  and  their  shadows  wax  so  large,  that 
this  poor  old  dying  race  will  be  buried  in  obscu- 
rity, a  scoff  and  a  by-word.  Wait  a  few  years 
and  they  will  be  a  myth,  a  dream  !" 

XIII. 

OLD    POWKL   THE   COINER)    A    TRADITION  OF  THE 

FORT  MOUNTAIN. 

Frank  called  my  attention  to  many  other  books 
on  his  shelves,  relating  to  Virginia,  of  which  I 
remember  only  "Virginia  richly  and  truly  val- 
ued," "Nova Britannia,"  and  "  Virginia's  Cure," 
and  then  made  a  proposition  to  "go  and  see  what 
could  be  seen  through  the  glass." 

Frank  levelled  the  telescope  at  the  mountains, 
and  when  it  came  to  the  Blue  Ball's  turn,  he 
gazed  long  and  attentively. 

"  What  do  you  see  ?"  said  I. 

"  Look." 


I  placed  ny  eye  at  the  aperture,  «mI  on  the 
summit  of  the  Blue  BaH  distinetly  made  oat  the 
tall  Indian  figure  ef  the  Angler,  leaning  agaiost 
a  giant  pine,  near  the  spot  where  Kate  had  been 
found. 

«•  What's  he  doing  1" 

<«  May  be  rettiroing  thanks,**  said  Frank.  Then 

turning  the  glass  he  directed  it  towards  the  Mh- 

sanutton. 

•'There's  the  Fort  Movntaio,**  said  lie;  **bat 
we  havn't  the  setting  sue,  and  yon  can  hardly 
see  the  trees  on  it." 

♦»  What  a  poetical,  dreamy  looking  ridge!" 

«•  It  is  surrounded  by  a  colony  of  DntchmeD,*' 
said  Frank,  with  his  old  quaittt^smil«. 

•*  By-tho-bye,  Frank,  yon  are  a  wnlkiog  cyrio- 
pffidia  of  tradition — tell  me  this  cme  of  'dd 
PoweU'  which  I  have  heard  nllnded  to.*' 

"It*s  not  worth  telling  or  bearing,'*  aatd  Frank, 
lazily  stretching  himself  in  the  annsbine,  **bat 
here  it  is  as  I  have  heard  it. 

"  Old  Powel  was  a  Datehman,  who  ia  the 
ancient  colonial  times  came  and  settled  on  this 
mountain,  or  rather  in  its  embrace ;  for  it  clasps 
with  its  two  ramparts  a  rich  and  blooming  val- 
ley. He*  was  not  deterred  by  the  fact  that  the 
Masaanutlon  was  then  the  great  war-path  of  the 
Delawares,  but  boldly  built  bis  ^  Fort,*  (as  the 
old  settlers  called  well  and  strongly  constructed 
bouses,)  and  defied  the  yelpings  and  bootings  of 
these  night-bird  raseale.  Tlie  pioneer  havinfi; 
appropriated  in  this  fenrlees  manner  the  rich  al- 
luvial of  the  valley,  and  owning  large  pastures 
to  the  west  of  the  mountain,  waxed  great  aad 
wealthy  in  the  land. 

"  But  as  he  grew  richer,  OM  Powel  became 
more  grasping,  and  it  was  soon  aaid,  that  os  a 
dark  and  stormy  night,  when  the  wind  moaned 
through  the  pines  of  the  Fort  Monntain  and  lasbed 
the  winding  thread  of  Passage  Creek  into  foam, 
a  blue  light  might  be  seen  in  the  recesses  of  the 
glen  where  old  Powel  and  Hit  Majesty  were  at 
work.  The  fact  is,  he  had  had  an  interview  if  iib 
the  Devil,  and  on  certain  well- understood  condi- 
tions had  engaged  bis  services. 

"  After  that,  old  Powel  became  a  coiner  of 
the  genuine  *  Carolus  III,  Dei  Grrolias*— 8pani^ 
dollars  in  a  word ;  and  *  asaisted  the  specie  cor- 
reucy*  to  such  an  enormoas  extent,  that  it  was 
said  he  had  scraped  together  *  every  Carolus'  in 
the  whole  Valley  of  Virginia. 

"  It  was  an  eUxir  vit^  to  the  old  pioneer  to 
gaze  on  his  golden  etorea^  but  Caroloses  don't 
lengthen  life,  and  Old  Powel,  in  a  storm  of  wind 
one  awful  night,  went  away  with  bis  master  iti 
honest  fulfilment  of  bis  contract.  People  shM 
he  had  barrelled  up  his  gold  and  buried  it«  and  a 
few  years  ago  two  Dutchmen  and  a  negro  were 
seen  busily  digging  where  they  had  seen  a  bh^ 
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Hgki  bmmng.  Is  tm  !  CNd.  Pow«l  bMl  bo- 
ried  his  gold  too  deop  for  oiortri  spode  to  reach. 

*'  And  BOW  the  phiee  io  baaocod  :  to  this  day 
Im  spook  m  aooo»  Tboae  wbodig  to  find  bis  gold 
wn  eoDfottaded  hy  Mrange  siRhtB,  aod  ibe  nrcbio, 
rirfiog  wboolward,  horrios  by  In  a§Hglit«  wbile 
the  foliflgo  io  aghatod  by  tmoaoD  baado,  and  Pas- 
nfSt  Cfetk  tbllowa  hiai  with  iodigaaBt  mnrmuni; 
the  pines  moan  with  horror,  tbo  cannibal  bus- 
unls  swoop  abovo  lua  haad  Hbo  satomiBe  gaar- 
daus  of  the  buriod  troaanro,  and  the  old  Kyd  of 
the  Vslley  himself,  the  largest  and  the  boldest  of 
tbem  all,  looks  d*wB  BpoB  the  iBtrndor  with 
bflnmg  aod  flashhi^  eyes.  You  haye  it  all ; — 
tha  i»  the  tradidofi  of  the  Fort  MouBtaiB/* 

**  A  diabolic  auxcnre  tmly  of  the  grotesque, 
the  lodieroBs  and  the  saperttatttral/* 

''Yes.  Bbc  yoBder  comes  Tom  Barry ;  and 
we  iriH  deseend,  friend  Snily,  to  meet  him." 

^Tom  Barry  came  to  accompany  the  girls, 
accordiog  to  promise,  on  a  ▼isit  to  *«GreeBway 
Covrt^^the  old  reeideace  of  Lord  Fairfax.  This 
they  had  aoTor  seen,  partly  because  of  their  long 
Bbteace  at  Boarding  School,  partly  from  that 
tfnsgestof  all  reasons  for  not  seeing  a  curiosity, 
tint  they  Umd  near  U-  A  prophet  is  no  prophet 
in  his  own  coantry,  and  a  '^lion,"  physical  or 
aatoral,  ie  no  lion  in  bis  native  county. 

Fasay  clapped  her  bands  and  cried  that  all 

ihoii)dgo,but — with  a  glance  at  Sully — that  Mr. 

Ten  Bany  shovki  be  hn  especial  ewraJier. 

— Cenaiafy  she  shows  her  taste,  thought  SnUy , 
bitterly. 

XIV. 
OnSSNWAT  couaT. 

Rtdtof^  through  a  fine  and  rich  country  of 
iwelHog  hills  and  blooming  meadows,  that  pleas- 
ant sommer  party,  of  which  Sully  was  a  mem- 
ber, came  to  Oreefiwny  Cuiirt. 

This  wss,  in  dnys  gone  bv,  the  residence  of 
Lard  Fairfax,  thnt  singular  nohleman  who,  ab- 
j^neg  the  splendor  of  the  British  court,  came 
b«reT  amid  bis  immense  possessions,  to  indulge 
bii  paasioaate  love  of  the  chase  aod  colonize 
tbe  wilderness.  He  was  lord  and  master  of  a 
great  portion  of  the  ancient  colony  of  the  Old 
BooiDioa.  for  bis  grants  embraced  the  entire  re- 
poB  between  the  Potomac  and  the  Rappahan- 
aock,  to  the  well  known  '♦  Fairfax  stone.'* 

He  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge  to  this  valley,  when 
uwuooe  unbroken  forest,  (or  broken,  as  the 
oM  settlers  inform  us,  only  by  immense  prairfc*,) 
engaged  aorveyors  to  lay  ofiT  the  land,  (among 
^boQ  was  a  youth,  Gkoroe  Wasbinoton,)  aud 
faaviBjr  bQH^  cleared,  and  lived  a  greater  hunter 
baf«r«  the  Lord  than  Nimrod  himself,  was  gath- 
ered in  course  of  time  to  his  fathers.  He  sleeps 
^^^e  Morgan  in  the  old  Lntberan  church. 


He  was  paasioaate*  bat  generoas  aod  nobler 
and  Frank  wrote  on  the  old  edifice,  which  hie 
steward  occupied,  while  be  himself  dwelt  in  a 
cabin,  «»God  rest  him."     Sully  wrote,  ''Amen.** 

Old  servants  of  the  family  still  lived  hers,  aud 
one  old  woamu  related  many  things  of  **  my 
lord"  her  master.  He  was  generous,  she  said, 
as  the  air — would  throw  a  beggar  bis  bat-full  of 
joi$  (gold  coin,)  aud  none  connected  with  his 
household  ever  knew  what  it  was  to  want. 

— Frank  tells  us  that  some  years  ago  (250 
were  here  found  in  old  cob-coin — square  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  that  day,  and  bearing  date 
as  far  back  as  1730.  Greenway  Court  re-echoed 
to  the  laughter  of  that  pleasant  siuamer  party, 
and  they  left  its  ancient  domaia  to  viait  another 
relic  of  the  Past — Saratoga. 

Near  Millwood  a  girth  broke,  and  SoUy  tothia 
day  sees  the  picture  of  a  young  girl,  with  laugh* 
ing  face  and  auburn  curls,  leaning  on  a  moss- 
clad  rock,  beside  a  clear  stream  fringed  with 
grass  and  flowers.  He  heM  in  hie  hand  a  little 
slipper,  which  the  run  bad  wetted,  and  the  par^ 
laughed  at  his  awkward  dreamy  air* 

Fanny  took  it  from  his  hand,  and  with  the  aa* 
sistance  of  Tom  Barry  re-mounsed;  but  once 
more  with  a  glanee  at  him.    O,  purblind  Sally! 

XV. 

THK  A£fOI«KR*S  VIOUN. 

— ^That  evening  Frank,  Jr.,  burst  into  the 
dining-room,  crammed  to  the  muzzle  with  Indig- 
nation, and  every  particular  hair  of  his  yellow 
locks  standing  on  end  upon  bis  head.  Behind 
him  in  perspective  was  little  Kate  crying  pite- 
ously. 

Frank,  Jr.,  immediately  exclaimed  that  the 
rascal  of  a  sheriff  had  come  to  sell  out  Wat  Tyr* 
ril,  and  appealed  to  the  whole  company  to  know 
if  it  WHsn*t  shameful  to  treat  a  man  in  that  way, 
who  would'nt  aitk  favor  or  complain? 

Kate  had  indeed  come  up  without  the  An» 
gler^s  knowledge,  and  that  child  of  the  wilder- 
ness was  indeed  too  proud  to  ask  assistance. 

Frank  and  the  whole  party,  girls  and  all,  im- 
mediately set  out  for  the  Island. 

On  arriving  opposite  the  Angler's  lodge,  a 
mournful  sight  was  before  their  eyes.  The  old 
hunter*s  effects,  bag  aud  baggage,  were  bundled 
out  and  scattered  broadcast  over  the  ground, 
while  he  himself  sat  forlornly  on  a  rock  at  some 
distance  playing  '"Lucy  Neal"  for  the  last  time 
on  his  violin,  which  must  go  with  the  rest.  The 
myrmidons  of  the  sheriff  meanwhile  were  sack- 
ing the  old  cabin  and  scattering  its  contents  over 
the  beach. 

The  party  with  Kate  crossed  in  the  canoe ; 
the  Angler  taking  no  notice  of  ns  yet.     At  last 
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be  rase,  and  comiDg  towards  us,  bowed  and  said, 
as  be  placed  bie  fiddle  on  a  pile  of  netit 

**  It'e  all  over,  sqoire;  my  fiddle  which  1  noTer 
thought  would  leave  me  must  go  with  the  reet, 
and  we  are  turned  out  at  laet.*' 

Fauny*e  pity  threw  Solly'e  in  the  ehade. 

••  Poor  Wat  I  They  shall  not  uke  Kale  though. 
She  shall  go  with  me/'  said  Fanny,  putting  her 
arms  around  the  child. 

•*  Better  than  that,*'  said  Sully;  •*  they  shall  not 
sail  out  the  Angler." 

«^  Of  course  not,"  said  Frank,  calmly,  **  that  is 
out  of  the  question.  Friend  Smith,  what  is  the 
amouBt  due  ?" 

**  Fifty*mae  dollars,  sir." 

**  A  mere  nothing,"  said  Frank,  coolly,  but  the 
Angler  was  not  to  be  tricked  in  that  way. 

**  Squire,"  said  be,  **  1  can't  take  the  money, 
for  I  couldn't  repay  it." 

«« Pshaw !  friend  Wat,  it's  small." 

•*  Squire  I  am  poor,  but  I'm  honest." 

Frank  looked  worried,  then  thoughtful;  at  last, 
taking  the  hunter  by  the  button, 

*'  Angler,"  said  he,  "  have  you  nor  been  to  the 
western  country?" 

••  Yes,  Squire." 

•*  Taken  by  the  Indians  and  kept  captive  ?" 

**  Seven  mortal  months,  Squire,  snd  suffered 
like  a  Christian  man.    But  what  of  that?" 

•*  Why,  you  con  pay  me  again."  * 

«*  Squire,  I  don't  understand !" 

**  Friend  Smith,  come  to  Ingle  wood  to-mor- 
row, and  I  will  discbarge  this  claim.  Now,  An- 
gler," said  Frank,  when  the  men  of  law  had  de- 
parted in  their  boat,  **sit  down  some  day  and 
dictate  to  friend  Sully  here,  who  is  a  literary 
roan,  the  particulars  of  your  sufferings  and  ad- 
ventures." 

•«  For  what.  Squire?" 

**  Why  to  print  them.  Angler.  You'll  be  his- 
tory— history,  do  you  hear^" 

— And  with  the  sound  of  the  Angler's  fiddle' 
roaring  joyously  in  our  ears,  to  the  inspiriting  air 
of  *'  Killecrnnkie,"  we  departed,  while  little  Kate 
was  sitting  down  crying  for  joy,  and  Fanny  was 
taking  to  herself  publicly  all  the  glory  and  honor 
of  our  united  achievement  in  freeing  **  Angler's 
Rest"  from  jeopardy. 

XVI. 

DKPAaTURE. 

It  was  not  Su11y*s  fault  that  that  day  the  canoe 
upset  and  emptied  its  fair  burden  in  the  Shenan- 
doah, whence  they  were  extricated  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  thorough  wetting,  and  in  woful  plight 
But  he  rescued  Fanny  from  imminent  danger, 
and  she  might,  (he  thought,)  instead  of  shyly 
avoiding  him,  have  leaned  upon  his  arm  in  pref- 


erence to  Tom  Barry's.     Inglewood  was  no  lon- 
ger a  place  for  his  peace  of  mind. 

— So  that  evening  he  anoouiicad  hia  intended 
departure;  and  a  great  aensatioD,  (his  vanity 
whispered,)  was  caused  thereby.  Questions, 
pratastatiooa,  eatreaties — y^,  eotroatiea  from  ill 
but  Fanny,  were  showered  on  his  devoted  liead. 
No !  He  was  determined.  **  He  had  businesf 
of  importance ;  be  eould  not  pleasure  always ; 
be  muat  go."  Fanny  did  not  say,  **  Kemaia,^ 
or  he  could  not  have  left  them. 

Alas  I  those  much  looked  for  words  of  entreaty 
were  never  uttered ;  and  aa  a  longer  stay  woald 
bring  but  unhappinesa  to  him,  be  eae  momiag 
mounted  his  little  bene,  bade  tliem  all  a  mooni- 
fttl  adieu,  (Fanny  last,)  and  with  many  backward 
looks  for  a  relenting  glance,  took  his  way  throof^h 
the  great  valley  slowly  toward  the  south,  ^viih 
the  leaves  and  the  wind  foUowiog  Mm  with  the ir 
'*multiladinous  laughter,"  and  whisperiog,  *^Ko 
more — no  more !" 

XVII. 

RKTUaN. 

One  day  Sully  stood  on  the  portico  of  the 
Capitol  with  two  letters  in  his  hand :  one  from  a 
lawyer  of  the  West,  relating  to  his  great  waste- 
land possessions,  and  demanding  his  presence 
there ;  the  other  in  these  words  from  Frank : 

— ••  Gome,  Sully !  your  Christmas  should  not 
drag  by  in  tiie  city,  amid  brick  aod  glare  and  an- 
noyance. Come  to  Inglewood,  wl^re  a  blaaiai; 
fire  of  logs  awaits  you,  and  old-fashioned  coao- 
try  laughter." 

So  I  went,  and  on  a  cool,  clear  day  of  winter, 
I  met  at  the  Inglewood  road  the  whole  family 
come  to  welcome  me.  There  they  were — Franks 
Emily,  Judith,  Fanny,  and  Frank,  Jr.,  and  until 
bed -time  Sully's  arm  had  no  rest. 

Next  morning  when  Frank,  as  usual,  (before 
his  daily  ride  over  bis  farm,)  was  lounging  with 
his  pipe  on  the  portico,  watching  the  snow-bird« 
and  setting  the  negroes  about  the  house  to  their 
tasks,  I  was  let  into  the  news  of  the  country- 
side. 

*^  They're  going  to  have  a  marriage  here  shortly, 
friend  Sully,"  said  Frank. 

M;  heart  sank. 

"  Who  ?"  said  I. 

•'Why  Tom  Barry,"  said  Frank;  "be  has 
been  in  love  with  her  so  long,  that  I  really  think 
he  deserves  her.  Then  she's  a  good  girl.  Don't 
you  think  so?" 

"  Excellent,"  murmured  Sully. 

**  And  so  sensible  a  little  chit  in  spite  of  all." 

*•  Very  sensible." 

"  I  hope  they*ll  be  happy." 

"And  I — sincerely." 
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"<  Toa*t  •  light  feOow,  but  right-thhikiiig." 

"  Aad  I  bar*  no  doubt  ibe*!!  make  him  an  ex- 
ceUeut  wife.*' 

*^  No  doubt  of  Bt«*'  said  SaUy. 

**  The  marnage,  friend  BaUy,  will  take  place 
in  a  week,  they  tell  me,  (/  don't  meddle  with 
these  matters,)  nad  that  will  bring  ua  to  Chriet- 
nas.    Well  bnve  a  jolly  limo,  my  yonngeter." 

**NodeabL  By-tbe<bye,  Frank,  when  doea 
tbe  stage  paai  weat  again  7 

''Wbydoyoa  aak?" 

'*  I  iDuet  aet  ont  to-moirow  if  it  paaaea. 

** To-morrow?  you aurely jeat !*' 

''BoaiaeM  in  tbe  West  aboat  the 
seas!    Ton  know  the  inexorable  word,  ftiend 
Fraak." 

"  Pabaw !  No  bnainess  shall  take  yon  from 
laglevood  in  that  way  !** 

And  so  Frank  went  on  urging,  but  I  was  da- 
tanaioed  in  my  purpose.  See  Fanny  married 
before  my  eyes !     I  could  not. 

Frank  set  out  on  bis  morning  ride  promising 
to  reture  in  an  boor,  and  I  clapped  on  my  bat, 
folded  my  arms  and  took  my  way  tbroogb  the 
jMoes  to  see  tbe  Augler  once  more  at  his  island 
lodge. 

—Forlorn  Snlly !  how  could  you  be  happy  in 
tb^c  quiet  conntry- house,  when  in  your  own 
Wiwin  was  your  misery.  You  had  committed 
that  Bopardonable  crime  in  a  youth  of  sense, 
drawa  on  the  bank  of  Love  without  a  fund  to 
utwcr  your  demand. 

XVIII. 

THC   AlfOLCa'S   PBILOSOPHT. 

The  woods  wore  that  clear  and  bare  aspect, 
which  tbe  glorious  son  of  the  winter- Indian-sum- 
aer  renders  so  plain.  There  is  no  other  name 
BO  appropriate  for  this  breath  of  August,  tbe  an- 
cieot  *'oarieof  the  Halcyon,*'  in  the  midst  of  ice 
and  snow. 

The  Angler  was  in  his  lodge  reading  a  book 
which  Fanny  had  brought  him,  he  said,  on  tbe 
day  before,  as  his  Christmas  present,  with  his  own 
D*me,  "Walter  Tyrril,"  written  on  a  blank  leaf 
ia  her  own  fair  band.  Sully  looked  at  it  mourn- 
fully. It  was  '*  f zaak  Walton's  Complete  An- 
gler/' and  Wat  Tyrril  read  it  with  tbe  zest  of  a 
proficient  in  tbe  joyous  art. 

^  Squire,"  said  he  to  Sully,  **  this  is  a  rea^  book 
that  happened  in  earnest.  What  sport  old  Izaak 
ni^bt  have  bad  with  me  here  on  tbe  quiet  Shen- 
andoah, in  these  dark  pools  and  eddies,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Ridge  !" 

**H«never  had  its  equal  in  England,  Wat." 

**But  what  he  bad  he  has  written  about  as  I 
ceald  never  write.  Squire — neyer.** 


And  honest  Wat  Tyrril  with  his  raonotonona 
Indian  intonation,  read  aloud  a  description  of  a 
summer*s  ramble  on  a  country  brook-side. 

'*  That  life  is  a  greater  than  the  life  of  cities, 
friend  Wat,'*  said  Sully. 

**  Yes,  Squire,  and  for  why  7" 

•»  Tell  me." 

**  God  is  plainer  and  nearer  all  around  us  in 
the  mountains,"  sakl  Wat,  solemnly,  '*  yon  can't 
see  his  faee  in  the  city.  Here  you  find  him  in 
the  woods,  in  the  river,  and  In  the  Ridge.  He  m 
all  around  yon." 

^  True,  Angler.    Yonr's  is  tbe  geowne  creed." 

— And  while  he  was  speaking,  Kate  entered 
and  flushed  and  started  like  a  timid  fawn  at  see- 
ing a  stranger;  but  Snlly  and  she  were  old  ac- 
quaintances, and  soon  they  were  talking  eoailyy 
for  be  loved  from  bis  own  childhood  tbe  pnra  and 
unsullied  hearts  of  children,  more  than  the  sche- 
ming and  worldly-wise  of  older  persons. 

The  Angler  wished  him  to  go  and  angle  with 
him  in  a  favorite  spot  of  bis,  but  he  was  in  too 
sad  a  mood,  and  slowly  turned  towards  home. 
Kate  sat  in  the  stern,  while  he  shot  tbe  little 
cauoe  across,  and  he  thought  she  did  not  look  at 
him. 

On  the  shore  was  Frank,  Jr.,  pretending  to  be 
angling,  lazily  on  a  bank,  while  bis  eyes  wan- 
dered ever  and  anon  to  the  boat  and  the  lodge. 

Boolish,  ridiculous  Frank !  Have  you  no  eyea 
for  aught  save  tbe  cottage-beauty  in  her  little  hat 
of  straw !  fiut  such  is  youth ;  and  Sully — ^is  As 
neither  foolish  nor  ridiculous  T 

XIX. 

FAIflfT. 

In  the  woods,  bathed  in  the  clear,  golden  sun- 
light, Fanny  was  rambling  without  an  object; 
for  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  tbe  ground,  and  her 
fingers  idly  played  with  tbe  string  of  her  bonnet, 
whose  removal  left  her  beautiful  fair  hair  to  float 
upon  the  wind.     On  seeing  Snlly  she  started. 

"  Ob,  you  are  down  here,  are  you  ?" 

**  As  you  see,  fair  cousin." 

**  And  what  were  you  thinking  of?" 

Sully  was  desperate. 

**  Of  a  marriage,"  he  said,  mournfully. 

Fanny's  laugh  was  a  most  musical  laugh. 

**  Won't  we  have  a  gay  time  ?"  said  she. 

"  No  doubt,"  replied  Sully. 

**  Then  Tom  is  such  a  fine  fellow." 

'*  I  have  no  doubt  you  think  so,"  murmured 
poor  Sully. 

**  He  has  a  rising  practice  too." 

'•  Has  be  ?" 

*'  And  altogether  is  a  most  *  eligible  match,*" 
said  Fanny,  laughing ;  **  don't  you  think  so  T" 

"  Very." 


Bui. 
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'*  I  always  {bought  tliey  were  auited  to  each 
other — they  are  so  eoHirary,^' 

<•  Who  }*'  said  Sully,  starting. 

•'Why  Tom  and  sister  Judith.'* 

Sully  caught  her  band. 

**  And  Tom  Barry  is  not  to  be  married  to 

is  to  marry  Judith  ?** 

Certainly ;  didn't  you  know  it  ?*' 
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Why."  said  Sully,  laughing  with  the  lightest 
heart  under  heaven,  **I  thought  Tom  was  to 
marry  you." 

"  Me !" 

Sully  never  heard  sueh  a  ringing,  rippling 
laugh. 

»»  Marry  me  ?     Tom  Barry !" 

Perhaps  this  time  it  was  to  hide  a  little  confu- 
sion and  a  rising  blush. 

^*  Ah,  Fanny«  do  you  recollect  last  summer  ?" 

»  Yes,"  she  said  with  a  tremor. 

**  You  did  not  like  Tom  Barry  betler  than  poor 
StiUy  once,  dear  Fanny  ?'* 

♦•Never!" 

What  a  golden,  roseate  blush  ! 

**  Ah,  Fanny,  in  spite  of  all,  those  were  happy 
days;  were  they  not?"  said  Sully  thoughtfully. 

-—And  they  wandered  on  through  the  wood- 
land and  the  golden  sunshine  band-in- hand — to 
wander  thus  upon  the  shore  of  Time  forever. 

XX.  # 

81TLLT  LAYS  DOWN  BIS  PEN. 

Never  did  Inglewood  rejoice  so  through  all  its 
borders,  as  on  that  happy  and  merry  Christmas 
— never  did  the  shouts  of  •'  Noel,  Noftl !"  in  the 
olden  time  so  ring  through  the  shaking  rafters, 
as  throughout  that  broad  domain  the  bursts  of 
merriment  and  full -hearted  laughter.  To  tell  of 
the  joy,  the  uproar,  the  assembling  of  friends 
from  far  and  near,  with  the  noise  of  wheels  and 
hoofs  on  the  frosty  ground,  would  be  but  a  vain 
attempt.  These  things  could  aot  be  depicted, 
and  Sully  lays  down  bis  pea. 

Before  him  rise  the  eternal  mountains,  and 
yonder  hawk  looks  down  from  his  eyrie-oak  on 
the  dim  windings  of  a  uohle  river.  All  is  beau- 
tiful and  bright,  and  the  heart  is  dimmed  with 
the  glories  of  the  scene  framing  its  olden  memo- 
ries. But  Sully's  thoughts  are  neither  of  the 
mountains,  nor  the  river,  nor  the  white  clouds 
trailing  over  verdant  meadows  their  mighty  sha- 
dows, nor  yet  of  the  golden  past. 

As  he  raises  his  eye  from  the  sheet,  where  he 
has  jotted  down  these  rambling  and  disconnected 
memories  of  that  bygone  time,  his  glance  falls, 
behind  his  shoulder,  on  a  rosy  face  framed  in 
aabttm  curls,  which  speaks  to  htm  in  every  linea- 
ment and  expression  of  that  happy  and  joyous 
past,  more  clearly  than  all  eke ; — an  eye  meets 


his  which  reflects  in  its  Uoe  depths  mare  plaialy 
than  any  memory  the  incidents  here  traced  ;— 
and  a  touch  is  on  his  hand  which  long  ago,  in 
the  leafless  wood,  made  his  pulse  throb  with  a 
dreamy  and  passionate  joy. 

As  they  wandered  band -in -band  tbroogh  diat 
old  dim  forest,  near  that  winding  stream,  will 
they  wander  through  the  light  and  shadow  of  the 
world,  and  along  the  murmuring  nver  of  Tims 
forever. 

L.  I.  L. 
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REST. 

BT   CAaOLtZTK  HOWARD. 

Oh,  word  of  meaning  strong,  and  Mraoj^,  and  drep. 
Born  high  in  heaven  and  finding  death  on  euth, 
Shall  we  not  know  thee  'till  oar  bodies  sleem 
Or  when  the  auol  iiew*plitaM4  hath  angel  hiith. 

Oh,  gentle,  gende  Reel  T 

Dost  tliou  not  wbiiiper  to  the  happy  child. 
And  in  his  dreams  bright  fonoa  of  beauty  trace. 
As  clocbed  with  spirit  pare  and  nadefiled. 
He  sleeps  within  a  mother's  close  enbrace. 

Oh,  twilight,  drpamj  Rest? 

Or  to  the  toil-worn  man,  worid  weary,  filled 
With  shatterad  aims  and  bending  to  the  earth. 
Say — are  hie  yearnings  by  thine  influence  stilled. 
And  changed  to  hopes  of  higher,  nobler  worth. 

Oh,  soothing,  soothing  Best  ? 

Is  there  noblest  Cimmerian  cave  of  Sleep, 
Where  in  the  gloom  the  Lethe  murmurs  song. 
While  deep  forgetfolness  each  sense  may  steep. 
And  thou  on  zephyrs*  wings  dost  float  along. 

Oh,  visionary  Rest? 

When  human  Love  with  gentle,  winning  power 
By  poets  sung  earth*wide  in  strains  divine. 
Makes  for  the  heart  one  blissful,  perfect  hour. 
Shall  we  not  call  this  gift  ecstatic  thiHtf 

Oh,  sweet,  consoling  Rest  t 

I  a^k  like  one  who  in  the  lonely  night 
Calls  wi]diy  to  the  cold  unauswering  star. 
Or  gazing  nt  the  moon's  pale«  tranquil  light. 
Yearns  for  a  borne  within  her  depths  a&r, 

Oh,  well  beloved  Rest. 

Come,  come,  let  but  the  shadow  of  thy  wing 
Upon  my  heart  one  earaest  moment  fillip— 
TViOH  eamewt  not,  and  these  aspirings  bring 
No  hope  that  thou  wilt  answer  to  my  call. 

Oh,  holy,  kMifed>4br  Rest. 

Pure  child,  worn  man,  ah,  neither  doet  thou  bless. 
And  Somnus'  black*pluuied  couch  can  win  thee  not, 
No  form  thou  boldest  in  thy  charmed  caress, 
Thott  visttest  nor  high,  nor  humble  spot, 

Ob,  pertet,  peHsct  RsitI 
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A  Farewell  to  Virginia. — Tkt  Selderu  of  Sherwood* 
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A  f  ABEW£LL  TO  YIB6INIA. 


BT  J.   HORTIMEE  XILGOUR. 

Farewell  to  tlie«.  Yirgixum^ 

But  Dovr  before  I  go. 
My  Lyre  wonld  breathe  a  partine^  fltraia, 

Wbibt  boming  tear-drops  flow ; 
Aa  joyooa  aGeaes  of  happy  hours 

Coine  troopiag  from  the  past. 
O'er  whichf  in  Tain,  oblivioD 

Its  murky  Tell  would  cast. 

Farewell  to  ihec,  Virginia! 

Twere  Tain  for  me  to  tell 
The  sad  emotions  of  my  soul, 

As  that  wild  word,  farewell, 
Saracs  Iroffl  its  inmost  depths,  to  bring 

A  mournfui  echo  back ; 
Ab  ovmory  leads  my  sinking  heart 

Adown  youth's  faded  track. 

Oh  never  more,  peiiuips,  amid 

Thy  mountain  enga  1*11  roam. 
Or  mnse  in  silent  ecstasy, 

U'here  stirer  cascades  foam, 
As  dashing  from  their  rocky  beds. 

Info  the  laughing  streams. 
They  teem  to  weave,  in  sparkling  spray. 

My  wayward  spirit-dreams. 

I  go  horn  thee,  Virginia, 

But  ob,  I  leay«  behiad. 
Fond  hearts,  around  whose  tenderest  chords, 

My  memory  is  entwined ! 
Esch  Bumiuer  breeze,  the  scent  of  flowers, 

Far  on  its  bosom  bears ; 
Thus  Lore  will  ever  bring  to  me. 

Their  kindly  ihoughu  and  prayen. 

Faiewell  to  thee,  Virgioin ; 

Ok  I  have  loved  thee  long, 
Aod  would  that  I  could  now  embalm, 

Thy  sacred  name,  in  song. 
Which  would  convey,  to  other  time^ 

The  brightness  which  has  shed 
A  halo  o*er  thy  hills,  and  plains. 

Land  of  the  mighty  dead ! 

Yei— to  thy  children— thou  hast  given 

A  nohle  heritage — 
All  gorgeous  with  the  glory. 

Of  Hero,  Patriot,  Sage ! 
A  ihhimg  cluster ! — ^yet  enough 

Wonld  be  the  name  of  one. 
To  make  thee,  brightest  alar  of  eartfa-^ 

Mother  of  Waahingtoa  !— 

Thy  monntaxDs  raise  aloft  to  Heaven 

The  glory  of  thy  name ; 
Thy  livers— dashing  onward— speak 

Thy  never'dying  fame, —  • 

Thy  generous  sons  and  daughtere, 

Upon  their  hearts  8t3t  bear. 
The  impress  which  thy  history 

Has  fixed  forever  there. 
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Farewell  to  thee,  Virginia, — 

This  simple  parting  strain. 
Is  all  that  I  can  give  thee  now, 

But  I  will  come,  again 
To  make  my  home  with  thee, 

Thy  flowers  above  me  then  shall  bloom. 
And  thy  mountains,  oh  Virginia, 

Shall  guard  my  lowly  tomb ! 

Stonjf  Pointy  Virginia. 


THE  SELDENS  OF  SEEEWOOS. 


CHAPTER  XLVIL. 

An  should  be  prophets  to  themselves;  foresee 
Their  future  fate ;  their  future  fate  foretaiste : 
This  art  would  waste  the  bitterness  of  death. 
The  thought  of  death  alone  the  fear  destroys^ 
A  disaflSwtion  to  that  precious  thought 
Is  more  tlian  midnight  darkness  on  ihe  aonJ, 
Which  deeps  heneaJh  it,  on  a  precipice, 
Pull*dofl'by  the  first  blasts,  and  lost  ferever. —  YmiBgrn 

Mr.  Selden  passed  a  sleepless  Dight;  the  sud- 
den death  of  poor  Williams  bad  not  only  shocked, 
bat  distressed  him ;  all  the  ^days  of  their  early 
fri^dship,  the  hours  of  careless  gaiety  aud  good 
fellowship  they  had  enjoyed  together,  the  scenes 
JA  which  they  had  been  engaged — his  looks,  iiis 
words,  his  tone,  when  tkey  parted  for  the  last 
time,  recurred  to  his  memory;  so  many  early 
asaociatioos  and  reeollectiaiis  were  connected 
exclusively  with  the  friend  of  his  youth,  that  tC 
made  him  feel  as  if  a  portion  of  his  own  life  had 
been  taken  away  with  him,  and  the  fearful  sud- 
denness i>f  ibis  event  made  him  realize  deeply^ 
^  that  it  is  an  awful  thing  to  die.*'  He  would 
fain  have  recalled  some  expression  of  his  de* 
parted  friend,  which  showed  that  his  thoughts 
•ev«r  dwelt  with  interest  on  any  subject  connected 
with  his  immortal  weal — some  aciion  that  could 
be  traced  with  any  probability  to  religious  mo- 
tives, but  «othing  recurred  to  his  recollection. 
Indeed,  he  now  remembered,  with  far  more  pain 
than  it  had  given  him  at  the  time  the  conversa- 
tion occurred,  <that  when  be  last  saw  him,  Mr. 
Williams  had  made  several  speeches,  that  led 
him  to  believe  that  he  was  infected  yvith  the  pre- 
vailing notions  of  French  philosophy,  .though  he 
made  no  open  avowai  of  infidelity. 

And  then,  too,  though  Mr.  Selden  was  emi- 
nently generous  and  liberal  in  all  his  feelings,  he 
^oiild  not  think  of  the  possible  consequences  that 
might  follow  the  death  of  Mr.  Williams,  if,  as 
Dr.  Irving  intimated,  he  bad  left  his  affairs  in 
great  disorder,  without  sentiments  of  regret 
and  self-reproach.     If  the  consequences  of  his 
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imprudence  could  fall  on  bimself  alone,  he  should 
meet  them  with  comparative  iadifference,  but  he 
could  not  without  great  pain  be  the  cause  of  pri- 
vations and  embarrassments  to  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  this  too,  without  even  the  comfort  of 
reflecting  that  he  had  really  benefitted  the  family 
of  his  friend  by  these  sacrifices.  Then  a  visit  to 
a  bouse  of  mouruiug,  when  he  had  no  consola- 
tion to  offer,  under  such  peculiarly  distressing 
circumstances,  was  very  oppressive  to  his  mind; 
thick  coming  evils  clouded  his  imagination,  and 
he  felt  for  a  time  almost  overwhelmed. 

Mrs-  Selden  conjectured  truly  as  to  the  train 
of  thought  that  was  passing  through  her  hus- 
band*s  mind,  and  the  feelings  to  which  it  gave 
rise,  and  sought  with  the  utmost  tenderness  and 
skill  to  fortify  bis  mind  and  cheer  his  spirits.  She 
answered  his  thoughts  rather  than  his  words, 
and  by  meeting  the  threatening  evil  bravely,  and 
•peaking  openly  and  cheerfully  of  the  pecuniary 
difficulties  and  embarrassments  Which  might  arise 
from  his  liabilities  for  Mr.  Williams,  and  the  spirit 
in  which  she  thought  they  ought  to  meet  them, 
and  by  the  more  than  usual  gentleness  and  ten- 
derness of  her  words  and  manner,  greatly  com- 
forted and  sustained  him.  Happy  the  man  who 
has  such  a  wife  as  Mary  Selden;  thrice  happy 
if  he  has  the  wisdom  to  appreciate  the  treasure 
he  possesses !  Mr.  Selden  had  supposed  that 
he  understood  the  whole  worth  of  his  wifo's  char- 
acter, but  was  convinced  now  that  he  had  never 
fully  appreciated  it  before.  Aud  in  this  he  was 
rights  for  no  character  has  been  fully  proved  until 
it  has  been  tried  by  the  touchstone  of  adver- 
sity. 

The  morning  was  clear  and  cold;  every  object 
was  covered  with  a  dazzling  sheet  of  snow,  and 
the  prospect  out  was  anything  but  inviting  for  a 
journey  of  three  days  over  bad  roads,  aud  a  river 
to  cross,  aud  nothing  in  prospect  but  a  termina- 
tion to  it,  more  melancholy  than  the  journey 
itself.  Mr.  Seldeu  was  much  gratified  at  Regi- 
nald's proposing  to  accompany  him ;  it  would  be 
the  greatest  imaginable  relief  to  have  some  one 
with  him  who  would  take  all  the  most  trouble- 
some part  of  settling  up  complicated  and  difiicnlt 
accounts  off*  his  hands,  and  he  considered  the 
oflfer  t«)o  as  a  strong  proof  of  Reginald's  desire 
to  oblige  him,  as  ho  knew  that  he  entertained  a 
peculiar  horror  for  funeral  occasions  and  visits  of 
condolence. 

Their  journey  was  dreary  and  tedious,  but 
Reginald  made  a  much  better  travelling  com- 
panion than  Mr.  Selden  had  anticipated;  he 
seemed  generally  awake  to  things  around  him, 
attentive  to  his  fa  therms  little  wants,  and  evidently 
desirous  to  entertain  him.  Such  exertions  were 
•o  unusual  from  Reginald,  that  Mr.  Selden  guess- 
ed at  the  nature  of  the  motives  which  actuated 


him,  aud  touched  by  this  evidence  of  his  sou's 
generous  affection,  be  relieved  bimself  in  some 
measure  of  the  burthen  that  oppressed  bis  heart, 
by  expressing  to  him  his  apprehensions  with  re- 
gard to  his  own  liabilities  for  Mr.  Williams,  the 
consequences  of  which,  he  said,  he  feared  greatly 
more  for  his  family  than  for  himself.  He  was 
relieved  to  find  that  Reginald  listened  witbout 
surprise  or  dismay,  and  seemed  quite  prepared 
to  meet  any  losses  which  might  come  upon  them 
with  a  brave  and  cheerful  spirit. 

As  the  carriage  approached  Oak  Hill,  Mr. 
Selden's  heart  sank  within  him;  the  recollectioa 
of  his  old  friend,  his  hearty  greeting,  his  cordial 
shake  of  the  hand,  his  merry  lauj;h,  came  back 
unbidden  with  all  the  vividness  of  life,  contrast- 
ing painfully  with  the  reality  of  bis  melancholy 
fate,  the  proofs  of  which  he  was  so  soon  to  wit- 
ness. Everything  about  the  house  and  grouutie 
bore  the  impress  of  their  late  owners  character 
and  habits — the  love  of  style,  of  display ;  the 
fickleness,  the  want  of  consistency,  of  minute 
and  patient  industry,  which  had  marked  bis  course 
through  life. 

A  highly  ornamented  gateway  opened  into  the 
grounds  which  surrounded  the  mansion,  and  a 
porter's  lodge  stood  near  it,  but  no  porter  was  to 
be  found.  After  sundry  bawlings  and  remoo- 
strances,  half  coaxing,  half  angry,  to  a  black 
child,  who  was  peeping  through  a  broken  win- 
dow at  the  carriage,  old  Thomas  was  compelled 
to  dismount  to  open  the  gate,  as  it  was  out  of 
order,  andjipened  with  much  difficulty.  An  ex- 
pensive inclosure,  which  surrounded  the  grounds, 
was  broken  down  in  several  places,  and  botched 
up  with  poles  or  rails  of  the  rudest  descriptioo. 
Noble  oaks,  *'  the  monarcha  of  the  woods,"  had 
been  felled  to  give  way  to  spruce  Lombardy 
poplars,  and  ill -thriven  Pride-of-China  trees.  A 
variety,  too,  of  short  ornamental  hedges  placed 
about  the  grounds  without  any  apparent  regard 
to  use  or  propriety,  produced  a  very  unpleasant 
and  formal  efiect. 

Mr.  Williams  had  designed  and  partly  execa- 
ted  large  and  expensive  additions  to  his  house — 
originally  a  substantial  brick  building  in  a  square 
form:  he  had  wished  to  modernize  it,  and  give  it 
a  more  stylish  air ;  but  nothing  had  been  com- 
pleted, so  that  there  was  an  incongruity  and  waut 
of  finish  about  the  whole,  wliicb  produced  an  ab- 
solutely ludicrous  efiect,  when  beheld  fortbefir^t 
time.  Mr.  Selden  was,  however,  in  no  humor 
to  receive  ludicrous  impressions;  all  spoke  to  him 
of  death,  of  change,  of  the  vanity  of  humaulife 
and  wishes. 

Dr.  Irving  and  Edward  Williams,  who  were 

standing  in  the  portico  to  await  the  entrance  of 

thciir  guests,  received  them  with  that  sort  of  sub- 

Idued  welcome  which  befits  the  house  of  muora- 
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ing,  bot  there  were  do  traces  of  severe  mental 
goflTeriii^Ttsibie  in  the  faces  of  either  gentleman. 
Edward  WilNams  bad  a  face  and  figure,  which 
a!  the  first  glauce  always  straek  the  beholder  as 
almost  faultless,  but  his  face  was  so  destitute  of 
charaetf^r,  that  jon  would  as  soon  contemplate  a 
haodflome  piece  of  furniture,  with  an  expecta- 
tion of  interest  or  variety  of  expression,  as  his 
eoQDtenance.  Mr.  Selden  had  not  seen  him  be- 
fore for  many  years ;  and  he  perceive<l  at  the 
first  glance,  that  he  was  but  a  broken  reed  for  a 
mioed  feroily  to  lean  upon. 

The  impression  produced  by  the  manner  and 
appearance  of  Dr.  Irving  was  still  less  favorable 
thiiQ  that  made  by  Edward.  He  was  about  the 
middle  beigbt«  but  from  the  effect  of  a  very  portly 
figure,  appeared  to  be  rather  beneath  the  middle 
nature;  he  held  his  head,  however,  thrown  back 
as  if  to  make  the  most  of  himself,  and  his  very 
•tep  denoted  the  self-sufficiency  which  charac- 
terized his  whole  appearance.  The  room  into 
which  be  ushered  Mr.  Selden  and  Reginald,  with 
as  emphatic  wave  of  the  hand,  was  of  ample 
proportions  and  expensively  furnished,  but  the 
waot  of  neatness  and  care  was  so  visible,  as  to 
prodace  an  immediate  sense  of  discomfort,  a  sort 
of  Castle  Rackrent,  or  Headlong  Hall  impres- 
eioD.  The  heavy  silk  fringe  on  the  curtains  was 
torn  in  varioos  places,  the  rich  chair  covers  put 
00  awry  and  visibly  soiled,  the  Brussels  carpet 
stained,  and  there  was  a  want  of  arrangement  in 
all  ibe  fnmtture,  which  made  every  thing  look  as 
if  it  were  in  the  way  of  something  else ;  but 
worst  of  all,  for  the  comfort  of  the  guests,  damped 
and  chilled  to  the  heart's  core,  some  wet  logs 
emouMered  in  the  fire-place,  making  one  of  those 
black  fires,  which  would  be  sufficient  to  cast  a 
gloom  over  the  most  cheerful  company. 

**  Cold  comfort,  gentlemen,  I  regret  to  see,** 
0aid  Dr.  Irving,  in  a  slow  and  measured  tone, 
pviug  not  only  to  every  syllable,  but  to  every 
letter,  its  utmost  length;  **l  was  engaged  in 
another  apartment,  looking  over  some  rather  im- 
portant papers  at  the  time  of  your  arrival,  and 
was  not  aware  of  the  oncomfortable  situation  of 
the  fire." 

He  cast  a  look  upon  Edward  Williams,  who 
takiog  the  bint,  exerted  himself  so  far  as  to  go  to 
the  kitchen,  for  be  knew  that  ringing  a  bell  would 
^  worse  than  useless  in  such  a  case  as  this,  in 
pnreuit  of  the  delinquent. 

**Sam,  yon  little  rascal,  bring  some  dry  wood 
iototbe  drawing  room  immediately;  you  must 
bave  taken  logs  out  of  the  swamp  to  put  in  the 
the  fire." 

The  cook,  who  was  pausing  from  the  labors 
dire,  which  she  bad  been  carrying  on,  in  prepar- 
iag  for  the  approaching  fiineral  occasion,  came 
dowly  oat  of  the  kitchen,  with  the  air  of  one 


who  knows  their  own  importance  too  well  to  be 
in  a  hurry. 

**  Sam  said,  Mas  Edward,  that  he  had  fixed 
every  thing  in  the  house,  and  he  reckoned  he  had 
better  take  this  chance  to  go  to  his  snow-bird 
traps." 

'*  He  has  fixed  every  thing,  indeed :  call  him  at 
once,  and  ask  him  if  be  is  not  ashamed  of  him- 
self to  make  such  a  fire  for  strange  gentlemen, 
coming  from  such  a  journey  too.  See  about  it 
at  once  :  will  you  ?** 

Thomas  who  had  lef^  Jacob  to  do  the  hoiKire 
of  the  stable  to  Cesar,  and  repaired  himself 
quickly  to  the  kitchen,  anxious  to  requite  the 
hospitable  attentions  he  had  received  at  Sher- 
wood, upon  hearing  Edward*s  last  words,  deter- 
mined to  put  his  own  shoulder  to  the  wheel  for 
the  credit  of  the  family ;  and  coming  to  the  door 
immediately,  said — 

'*Don*t  trouble  yourself,  Mas  Edward,  m 
make  the  fire  myself.'* 

'^  Ah,  how  goes  it,  Thomas,  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  are  going  to  put  your  hand  to  it ;  now  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  well  and  quickly  done;**  so  saying 
he  ran  back  into  the  house. 

"  Ah,  I  wonder  what'll  be  done  when  all  the 
old  niggers  is  gone ;  I  don't  see  no  young  ones 
coming  on  fit  to  take  their  places,"  said  Tom  to 
the  cook,  with  a  smile  of  gratified  self-impor- 
tance. 

**Ah,  sure  enough,*'  rejoined  the  old  cook, 
"that's  what  I  says.*' 

Thanks  to  the  exertions  of  old  Thomas,  a 
cheerful  fire  soon  blazed  on  the  hearth,  and  Mr. 
Selden  felt  his  heart  warm  somewhat  beneath  its 
reviving  influence,  and  he  was  able  to  listen 
with  a  decent  degree  of  apparent  attention  to 
"  the  bald,  disjointed  chat,*' with  which  Dr.  Ir- 
ving endeavored  to  entertain  him,  without  even 
a  momentary  suspicion  that  his  efforts  were  not 
perfectly  successful.  The  two  daughters  of  Mr. 
Williams,  Mrs.  Simms  and  Miss  Lucy  Williams, 
appeared  at  supper  as  a  compliment  to  their  fa- 
ther's earliest  and  most  intimate  friend,  but  they 
looked  pale  and  sad,  and  after  exchanging  a  few 
civil  speeches  with  their  guests  remained  totally 
silent. 

Amongst  the  family  group,  no  one  interested 
Mr.  Selden  so  much  as  a  little  boy  apparently 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  who  sat  at  the  corner 
of  the  table  unnoticed  by  any  one  but  little  Sam, 
who  seemed  very  attentive  in  supplying  his  wants; 
there  were  indications  of  intelligence  and  quick 
feeling  in  his  face,  which  prepossessed  him  in  hia 
favor ;  and  this  prepossession  was  heightened  by 
a  strong  feeling  of  compassion,  for  he  concluded 
at  once  he  must  be  Will  Howard,  of  whom  he 
had  heard  his  late  friend  speak  with  much  affec- 
tion.   This  child  was  the  son  of  a  sister  of  Mr. 
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Williams.  She  married  a  very  worthless  man, 
who,  after  having  run  through  every  cent  of 
property  they  possessedt  died  suddenly  in  a  fit  of 
intoxication.  His  wife  survived  him  but  a  few 
months,  and  at  her  death,  left  her  only  child  to 
her  brother,  to  whom  she  had  always  been  most 
strongly  attached. 

Mr.  Williams  had  naturally  warm  affections 
and  a  generous  disposition,  and  this  child  became 
an  especial  pet  with  him ;  bis  heart  yearned  to- 
wards the  desolate  orphan  of  a  sister  of  whom 
ho  had  been  very  fond,  and  this  natural  impulse 
became  a  strong  affection  from  the  force  of  little 
Will's  own  attractions.  He  was  a  bright-minded, 
warm-hearted  boy,  full  of  generous  impulses  and 
animal  spirits,  ready  to  love  those  who  loved  him 
with  all  his  heart,  and  to  requite  those  who  did  not 
with  a  full  measure  of  evil  for  evil.  His  great  and 
marked  preference  for  his  uncle,  on  all  occasions 
did  not  endear  him  to  the  rest  of  the  family,  and 
Mrs.  Williams,  who  was  a  silly,  selfish  woman, 
full  of  petty  resentments  and  jealousies,  and  who 
understood  no  more  of  a  child's  heart  than  of 
Greek  or  Hebrew,  took  up  a  feeling  of  dislike  to 
little  Will,  fiut  his  uncle,  to  shield  him  from  the 
consequences  of  his  aunt*s  wrath,  which  was 
ready  to  break  out  on  every  little  opportunity  of 
manifesting  spite,  reserved  to  himself  exclusively 
the  right  of  punishing  his  transgressions,  so  that 
he  was  never  punished  at  all,  except  by  scolds 
and  frowns  from  bis  aunt  and  cousins,  which  he 
generally  repaid  by  a  fit  of  the  sullens. 

Will  had  grieved  with  all  the  violence  of  child- 
ish grief  at  the  death  of  bis  uncle,  and  though, 
happily  at  bis  age,  such  intensity  of  sorrow  can- 
not continue  very  long,  bursts  of  grief,  and  feel- 
ings of  extreme  desolation  and  sadness  came 
over  him  every  now  and  then,  and  he  told  old 
Thomas  he  wished  he  was  dead  too,  for  be  knew 
nobody  in  the  world  loved  him  now  I 

As  they  rose  from  the  supper  table,  Mr.  Sel- 
den,  attracted  and  touched  by  the  appearance  of 
the  child,  patted  him  kindly  on  the  head,  saying, 
'*  This  is  my  little  friend,  Will  Howard,  X  am 
sure." 

**  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  child,  looking  op  earnestly 
and  wistfully  in  his  face,  with  a  look  which  said 
plainly,  **  I  will  love  you,  if  you  will  love  me." 

**  We  must  get  acquainted  ;  I  know  we  shall 
take  very  much  to  each  other,"  said  Mr.  Selden 
smiling  so  kindly  upon  him,  that  Will  hung  down 
Ills  head  to  hide  the  tears  that  rushed  to  his  eyes, 
be  thought  this  himself  a  strange  affectiog,  of 
which  he  felt  somewhat  ashamed. 

Very  heavily  the  hours  wore  away.  On  the 
next  day,  the  whole  bouse  was  in  a  sort  of  sol- 
emn commotion  for  the  approaching  funeral  ser- 
mon and  dinner  which  was  to  succeed  it.  There 
wae  a  general  gathering  of  all  the  families  within 


many  miles  around,  and  to  an  UBinterestcd  ob- 
server, it  would  have  been  curious  to  mark  tht 
various  expressions  of  couatenanee  assnmed  » 
befitting  the  occasion.  Scarcely  any  one  bst 
Reginald  and  his  father  appeared  with  tbeirDftt- 
ural  faces ;  Mr.  Selden*s  indeed  was  sufficiestly 
sad,  for  he  felt  grieved  at  heart ;  and  litde  WiH 
who  had  seated  himself  as  close  as  be  could  to 
him,  became  totally  unable  to  control  the  sobi 
that  convulsed  his  whole  frame.  Mr.  Selden  led 
him  gently  to  the  door,  and  whispering  eoms 
words  of  kindness,  advised  him  to  go  into  anoth- 
er room. 

There  are,  perhaps,  no  occasions  in  life,  in 
which  the  solemn  and  the  ludicrous  are  so  pais- 
fully  mingled,  as  in  funeral  solemnities;  there  b 
something  so  dread,  so  immense  in  the  idea,  that 
one  moment  is  sufficient  to  hurry  us  through  tbs 
portals  of  Time,  to  an  awful  and  boundless  eter- 
uity,  aud  that  the  day  is  rapidly  and  inevitablj 
approaching,  when  we  too  must  lie  down  iu  the 
dust,  like  him  whose  obsequies  we  are  celebra- 
ting, and  surrender  our  spirits  to  the  *^  God  who 
gave  them,"  that  we  shrink  back  appalled  from 
its  contemplation,  and  seek  to  banish  it  by  all  tho 
outward  signs  and  tokens  of  monmiog  for  the 
dead  and  honor  to  the  departed. 

To  endeavor  to  sustain  a  soul  trembling  oo  the 
threshold  of  eteruity  for  the  awful  transition,  by 
the  hopes  and  consolations  of  the  Goepel,  is  con- 
sidered in  the  highest  degree  injudicious  and  cruel 
by  many,  who  would  regard  the  least  failure  in 
the  ceremonial  of  a  funeral,  as  a  violation  of  tbe 
most  sacred  duty  to  tbe  deceased.  Were  we  not 
beings  possessing  the  same  common  nature,  such 
inconsistencies  would  be  ludicrous  in  tbeextreroe, 
and  to  the  thoughtless  they  often  are  so,  while 
to  the  serious  they  appear  a  bitter  mockery  of 
humanity. 

After  the  funeral  service  bad  been  performed, 
and  a  short,  trite,  and  unimpressive  sermon  de- 
livered, a  decent  pause  ensued,  with  a  little  whit- 
peri  ng  amongst  some  of  the  ladies,  as  to  how  poor 
Mrs.  Williams  stood  her  troubles,  tbe  scarcity  of 
black  goods,  the  difficulty  of  getting  mourning 
made  up,  the  great  changes  that  would  probably 
soon  take  place  in  the  family,  &c.  Large  trars 
of  cake  and  wine  were  then  carried  around  tbe 
room  by  the  servants  with  the  same  air  of  sol- 
emn bustle  which  had  characterized  all  tbe  pro- 
ceedings of  the  day, — one  would  have  supposed 
from  the  countenances  of  the  guests,  as  they  par- 
took of  these  refreshments,  that  tbey  were  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  a  grave  duty. 

Then  an  immense  cold  dinner,  large  euoo^h 
for  three  times  the  number  of  the  guests  that 
could  possibly  have  attended,  was  set  out,  every 
dish  larded  over  with  a  cold  and  villainous  com- 
pound called  thick   butter;   and  a  murmur  of 
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coDver»aUou,  citrried  oo  ia  a  »ubJued  tooe,  waa 
beard  (ron  variouapartaof  tbe  table,  accompanied 
by  the  clatter  of  koiyea  aod  forks ;  the  boBAra  oi 
the  table  being  performed  by  Dr.  Irviaj;  with  a 
■low  pompoaityv  wbicb  waa  oearl j  inaupportable 
to  tbe  oppreiaed  beart  aod  aaddeaed  spirits  of 
Mr.  Selden*  Tbe  form  of  bia  departed  friend 
weoied  to  rise  before  bim — ^not  as  last  be  saw 
him,  but  pale  and  reproaebful  be  stood  at  bis  owe 
board,  spread  for  tbe  last  time  for  guests  wbo  bad 
80  often  partaken  of  his  bospitaiity,  wbo  now 
"draak  the  red  wine  and  ate  the  good  cheer" 
with  fcarrely  a  thought  of  bim  who  bad  so  lately 
presided  here,  tbe  life  and  soul  of  tbe  feaat* 

When  dinner  waa  fairly  over,  and  the  guests 
hid  departed,  Mr-  Selden  drew  a  long  breath  of 
isaipreisible  relief; — this  scene  at  leaat  was  paat 
to  retora  no  more,  and  be  was  heartily  thankful 
for  it,  tbangh  he  knew  it  was  to  be  succeeded  by 
oibers  scarcely  less  trying^ 

>lr.  Williams  died  without  a  will,  and  Dr.  Ir- 
^ng  made  discloaures  to  Mr.  Selden  respecting 
bis  affairs,  which  showed  a  wider  ruin  than  his 
woret  feara  had  anticipated.  JMr.  Williams  had 
beea  iadnced  by  Mr.  Grimea,  an  associate  and 
friend,  who  waa  much  addicted  to  extensive  spee- 
elatiooa.  by  which  be  had  made  a  large  fortune, 
to  join  him  in  soma  very  hazardous  schemes, 
wbicb  had  issued  disastrously.  Mr.  Grimes  had 
beea  engaged  lor  the  few  last  years  in  the  West 
India  t/ade^  and  the  returns  from  it  bad  been  so 
coDAiderable  aa  to  dazzle  the  excitable  imagina- 
tion of  Mr.  Williams  with  tbe  prospect  not  ouly 
of  extricating  himself  from  his  embarrassments, 
bet  of  realizing  a  splendid  fortune. 

lailuenced  by  these  hopes,  Mr.  Williams  not 
osly  borrowed  money,  but  disposed  likewise  of 
a  valoaUile  estate,  that  he  might  vest  tbe  money 
in  this  new  enterprise,  joined  Mr.  Grimes  in  tbe 
ptrebaseof  veasels*  and  cargoes  of  grain  to  load 
tbeoi  with,  and  entered  so  completely  in  imagi- 
■atioo  upon  the  possession  of  immense  wealth, 
that  he  made  several  expensive  purchases  of  fine 
bones,  furniture,  plate,  &c.,  &c.  He  died  before 
tbese  sanguine  anticipations  were  crushed,  though 
tbe  itroke  was  just  ready  to  fall — for  it  was  only 
two  days  after  his  death,  that  a  letter  came  from 
Mr.  Grimes  announcing  an  extent  of  disaster 
imooDting  almost  to  ruin.  A  storm  had  overta- 
belt  the  vessels — one  bad  been  lost,  and  the  oth- 
«n  so  much  injured  that  tbe  cargoes  were  de- 
■tnijed,  and  the  veaaels  would  require  very  ex- 
pMsive  lepaira  before  they  could  be  made  sea- 
worthy again. 

It  is  trve,  that  Mr.  Selden  thought  of  bis  own 
Ihrs  with  regret  and  self-reproach,  when  he 
<li«eovefBd  the  state  of  Mr.  Williams's  affairs, 
l^t  he  was  also  very  deeply  concerned  at  the 
niia  of  bis  friend's  family ;  and  so  far  from  join- 


ing in  Dr.  Irving*s  uumeaaured  condemnation  of 
bis  conduct,  it  would  have  been  evident  to  one  of 
less  obtuse  perceptions,  that  the  theme  was  dis* 
tasteful  to  him,  and  that  he  greatly  preferred 
dwelling  on  the  bright  side  of  tbe  character  of 
the  deceased. 

Dr.  Irving  went  on  to  say,  that  Mrs.  WilliaaM 
was  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  real  state  of 
her  late  husband's  affairs,  though  she  knew  be 
had  incurred  some  large  debts,  that  she  was  to- 
tally ignorant  of  business  transactions,  and  had 
probably  never  thought  of  money  in  ber  life,  bat 
when  she  wished  to  spend  it*  Indeed,  he  said, 
he  could  not  imagine  what  would  become  of 
the  family,  and  though  he  had  never  shrunk  from 
any  task  that  duty  imposed  upon  him,  and  never 
would,  yet  he  should  consider  it  as  a  very  par> 
ticttlar  favor,  if  Mr.  Selden  would  converse  with 
Mrs.  Williams  on  the  necessity  of  conforming  to 
her  circumstances,  and  prepare  ber  mind  in  some 
measure  for  tbe  reverses  she  must  experience. 
Were  such  advice,  he  continued,  to  come  from 
him,  his  sister  might  suppose  it  proceeded  from 
interested  motives,  as  she  would  probably  look 
to  him  for  many  extravagant  indulgences  to  which 
she  had  been  accustomed,  without  duly  reflect- 
ing that  it  always  had  been  bis  rule,  and  always 
wouki  be,  never  to  permit  bis  expenses  to  exceed 
bis  income  for  any  mortal  breathing.  Moreover, 
he  had  a  large  family  of  his  own,  and  he  bad 
always  considered  tbe  text  of  Scripture,  **  He 
that  provideth  not  for  bis  own  bouse  is  worse 
than  an  infidel,'*  ought  to  be  heeded,  and  be  al- 
ways should  think  so. 

Mr.  Selden  declined  tbe  task  with  ill  concealed 
disgust,  saying  that  he  did  not  think  his  intimacy 
with  Mrs.  Williams  warranted  such  a  liberty,  but 
offered  bis  assistance  in  examining  and  arranging 
Mr.  Williams*s  letters  and  papers,  that  they  might 
ascertain  what  resources  there  were  for  the  set- 
tlement of  tbe  debts.  Mrs.  Williams,  be  remark- 
ed, would  have  her  dower  right  in  tbe  Oak  Hill 
estate,  which  under  judicious  management  might 
preserve  her  family  at  least  from  want. 

Dr.  Irving  gladly  availed  himself  of  this  offer 
of  assistance,  for  he  bad  been  appointed  admin- 
istrator of  tbe  estate  of  tbe  deceased,  and  soon 
a  chaos  of  letters  and  papers  presenting  an  al- 
most Herculean  labor,  were  spread  out  before 
the  dismayed  eyes  of  Mr.  Selden  and  Reginald. 
And  now,  he  felt  the  full  value  of  Reginnld^s  as- 
sistance, his  readiness  at  calculation,  clearness  of 
thought,  and  systematic  habits  were  iuvaluable 
in  a  task  such  as  this.  Edward  Williams  was  a 
mere  cypher,  and  he  exhibited  such  a  picture  of 
hopeless  imbecility  in  attempting  to  render  as- 
sistance, that  Reginald,  moved  with  compassion, 
begged  to  spare  bim  any  share  in  a  task,  which 
must  necessarily  be  so  distressing  to  him,  and 
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snid  that  he  would  commonieste  to  him,  from 
time  to  time,  the  result  of  their  inveatigations. 
Edward  very  gratefully  accepted  the  offer,  say- 
log  that  bis  thoughts  were  id  such  a  state  of  con- 
fusion and  disturbance,  he  was  really  incapable 
of  attending  to  business,  and  that  his  uncle,  Dr. 
Irving,  had  prepared  him  to  expect  the  worst. 

As  Edward  withdrew  from  the  room.  Dr.  Ir- 
Ting,  taking  him  aside,  requested  that  he  would 
inform  his  mother  and  sisters  of  the  real  sttuation 
of  their  affairs,  as  he  wished  their  minds  to  be 
prepared  for  some  conversation  which  he  should 
find  it  necessary  to  bold  with  them,  perhaps  du- 
ring the  course  of  the  day,  if  he  could  find  leisure 
for  it,  for  he  never  had  procrastinated  in  a  matter 
where  duty  was  concerned,  and  never  would, 
unless  compelled  by  necessity. 

After  a  few  hours  had  elapsed,  Mrs.  Williams 
sent  Edward  to  request  that  Mr.  Selden  would 
walk  up  into  her  apartment,  as  she  did  not  feel 
able  to  leave  her  room,  and  was  anxious  to  see 
him.  Dr,  Irving  accompanied  him,  and  Mr.  Sel- 
den felt  that  the  worst  of  all  his  painful  tasks  had 
overtaken  him. 

Mrs.  Williams  was  seated  in  an  easy  chair, 
enveloped  in  bombasine  and  crape,  but  there  was 
nothing  of  the  abandon  of  grief  in  her  air  and 
manner";  her  dress  was  carefully  arranged,  and 
she  held  a  smelling  bottle  and  handkerchief  in 
her  hand,  with  a  grace  that  did  not  seem  wholly 
unstudied.  In  her  youth,  Mrs.  Williams  had 
been  considered  a  great  beauty,  and  her  fortune 
and  personal  attractions  had  made  her  a  celebra- 
ted belle,  and  there  was  no  situation  in  life,  even 
now,  in  which  she  quite  forgot  to  be  handsome 
and  interesting.  Yet  Edward*s  announcement 
of  the  state  of  their  affairs,  had  really  shocked 
and  overcome  her  extremely. 

She  advanced  a  few  paces  from  her  seat  at 
the  entrance  of  Mr.  Selden,  returned  the  cordial 
pressure  of  his  hand,  and  murmuring  a  few  wordst 
sank  back  into  her  seat,  and  applied  her  handker- 
chief from  time  to  time  to  her  eyes. 

**Ah,  Mr.  Selden,"  she  said,  ^*sad  changes 
have  taken  place  since  I  saw  you  last.  God  only 
knows  what  is  to  become  of  me  and  of  my  chil- 
dren." 

^^  Sad  changes  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Selden,  who 
was  thinking  at  that  moment  more  of  the  loss  of 
her  husband,  than  of  the  loss  of  her  fortune, 
**  but  I  hope,  my  dear  madam,  you  will  find  com- 
fort in  the  blessings  that  still  remain  to  you.  Your 
children  are  left  to  console  and  sustain  you." 

**My  children,"  said  Mrs.  Williams,  with  an 
impatient  gesture,  *«are  left  to  starve  with  me, 
after  having  been  accustomed  to  every  indul- 
gence, and  having  a  right  to  it  too,  for  I  brought 
a  large  fortune  in  the  family  to  come  to  down- 
right poverty." 


This  fortune  to  which  Mrs.  WHtiams  alloHeif, 
had  been  the  bane  of  poor  Williaros's  life,  for  if  be 
had  ever  hesitated  to  incur  any  expense  for  the 
gratification  of  his  wife*s  whims,  or  silliest  wishes, 
he  was  always  tannted  with  it;  and  as  the  fortaoe 
had  been  left  her  by  an  uncle.  It  had  always  beeo 
a  source  of  heart  burning  amongst  her  brothers 
and  sisters,  as  their  parents  were  unable  to  Iffsve 
them  any  thing  more  than  a  bare  competenee, 
while  their  sister  Lucy  was  an  herress. 

'*Oh,  mama,"  remonstrated  Mrs.  Simms,  ivho 
looked  at  once  distressed  and  ashamed,  **pray 
do  not  talk  so." 

**  Ah,  it  is  veryeasy,  Henrietta,  for  you  to  beg 
me  not  to  talk  so ;  you  are  well  provided  for.'' 

"  Sister,"  said  Dr.  Irving,  clearing  his  throat 
and  throwing  back  his  head,  **  you  amaze,  yon 
shock,  you  distress  me.  I  have  always  subtnit- 
ted  to  the  decrees  of  Providence  myself,  aod  al- 
ways will,  and  should  hope  that  my  example 
might  not  be  wholly  lost.  But  since  it  appears 
to  have  been  so,  at  least  remember  the  maxims 
of  common  sense,  if  not  the  principles  of  religioo, 
namely,  that  there  is  no  use  in  complaining,  aod 
that  we  should  always  make  the  best  of  oar  con- 
dition. No  one  can  expect  to  enjoy  uninterrupt- 
ed prosperity,  for  as  Solomon  says,  ^  there  is  a 
time  for  all  things.'  It  Is  true,  it  wilt  henceforth 
he  necessary  that  you  should  use  very  strict  econ- 
omy, and  endeavor  to  make  your  income  cover 
your  expenses,  as  soon  as  we  ascertain  what  th^it 
income  will  be.  Had  this  rule  been  observed 
hitherto  in  your  family,  this  unfortunate  situation 
of  affairs  would  never  have  arisen.  Bat  we  w  ill 
say  no  more  on  this  head  at  present.  Yon  will 
retain  possession  of  a  third  of  the  Oak  Htll  es* 
tate  certainly,  and  this  alone,  under  discreet  man- 
agement, ought  to  yield  sufficient  income  to  sap- 
ply  all  your  reasonable  wants.  I  will  myself  di- 
rect you  how  to  proceed  so  as  to  live  within  your 
income ;  and  you  have  a  son-in-law  very  able  to 
give  you  pecuniary  aid  should  it  be  necessary.** 

*^And  very  willing  too,"  said  Mrs.  Simms,  col- 
oring  deeply  at  this  coarse  remark  of  her  uncleV. 

Lucy  Williams  hnng  her  head,  Edward  looked 
out  of  the  window,  Mr.  Selden  wished  himself  a 
thousand  miles  off,  while  Mrs  Williams,  over- 
come with  mortification,  vexation  and  pity  for 
herself  and  her  darling  Edward,  for  Lucy  occu- 
pied comparatively  but  a  small  portion  of  her 
thoughts,  burst  into  an  hysterical  fit  of  weeping. 

As  the  sobs  became  more  frequent  and  violent 
Mr.  Seidell,  after  some  soothing  words  and  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy,  withdrew,  not  only  sick- 
ened at  such  an  exhibition  of  selfishness  and  im- 
becility, but  grieved  to  witness  distress  which  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  remove.  Dr.  Irving. 
after  delivering  a  long  admonition  on  the  ae- 
cessity  of  self-eoatrol,  which  aggravated  Mn* 
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Wtlli«fB»*t  •jBiptons  alarmingly,  and  degiring 
Lucy  WilUama,  when  berinotber  wasaoffieiently 
cDinpMed  to  listen  to  her,  to  read  alond  a  Bermon 
of  BUir'o,  •*  On  the  Usee  of  Adversity,'*  which  he 
hud  msrlGed  Tor  the  purpose,  and  laft  on  the  table  in 
ktf  roeni,  withdrew  with  his  usual  deliberation  and 
without  movio|(  a  nnscle  of  his  countenance. 

The  evidences  of  Mr.  WiUiams's  ruin  were 
eootisusUy  multiplying  as  the  inveetigation  of 
hill  aceottuts  was  continued,  and  no  shadow  of 
doubt  remained,  that  Mr.  Selden  would  suffer 
b«avy  Joss  as  his  security.  Yet,  though  so  many 
proofs  were  exhibited  in  the  course  of  these  ex- 
unioations  of  the  rashness  and  culpable  extrav- 
ag«iiice  of  Mr.  Williams,  no  word  of  censure,  of 
complaiot  concerning  bim  escaped  the  lips  of 
Mr.  Selden,  but  Dr.  Irving  condemued  him  with 
great  bitterness,  always  however  calling  him  poor 
WiiliwDs,  or  that  uufortonate  man.  Reginald 
admired  the  magnanimity  with  which  bis  father 
bore  bis  own  losses,  and  also  the  generous  com- 
passion which  he  evinced  towards  all  the  family 
of  fail)  friend,  though  the  vanity  and  selfishness 
of  >1r«.  Williams,  the  imbecility  and  foolish  pride 
of  Edward,  were  calculated  to  excite  disgust  and 
condemnation  rather  than  pity,  and  though  their 
revenes  were  great,  still  with  Mrs.  Williams's 
doirer  in  the  Oak  Hill  estate,  and  the  assistance 
of  her  son-in-law,  Mr.  Simms,  who  was  both  rich 
and  liberal,  with  some  prudence  and  manage- 
meaL  tbey  might  get  out  without  any  other  suf- 
feriDg,  than  the  loss  of  some  accustomed  indul- 
igeuces,  and  the  mortifications  which  a  great 
change  in  fortune  necessarily  involves,  to  those 
whose  minds  are  not  fortified  by  Christian  phi- 
ktfophy. 

li  was  not,  however,  for  the  Williams's  that 
^r.  Selden  felt  the  greatest  pity,  he  had  observed 
that  in  talking  over  arrangements  for  the  future, 
sot  a  word  was  said  as  to  the  fate  of  poor  little 
H  ill  Howard,  and  moved,  not  only  by  compas- 
Aun,  but  by  a  strong  interest,  which  the  child's 
arij«iw  manifesutions  of  distress  for  the  death  of 
hi«  uDcle,  and  evident  partiality  for  himself,  had 
awakened  in  his  heart,  determined  uot  to  aban- 
don bim  to  the  tender  mercies  uf  l^r*  Jrving.  He 
touk  an  early  opportunity  of  inquiring  of  that 
geatleinan  what  was  to  be  done  with  little  Will 
Howard.  The  Doctor  looked  somewhat  sur- 
prioed  at  the  inquiry,  and  secretly  marvelled  what 
it  was  to  Mr.  Selden  bow  the  boy  was  disposed 
of.  but  replied  fully,  as  was  bis  wont,  to  any  ques- 
tii>D  soever  that  was  propounded  to  bim. 

**  My  sister,  of  course,  will  give  up  the  man- 
agement of  this  matter  eutirely  to  me,  and  as 
she  is  BO  longer  able  to  support  the  boy,  and 
he  has  ao  particular  claim  on  her,  and  as  I 
have  always  thought,  find  always  ahail  think, 
i^i«  really  not  only  the  wasesti  but  eventually 


the  kindest  course  to  poroue  towards  destitute 
children  to  teach  them  as  soon  as  posotble  to  make 
their  awn  way  in  the  world,  and  to  impress  npon 
their  minds  the  tmth  of  that  excellent  saying, 
'that  if  we  help  onrMlves,  our  friends  will  like  us 
the  better,'  I  have  determined  to  place  him  with 
Mr.  Jenkins,  a  brother-in-law  of  Mrs.  Irving's, 
who  resides  in  Norfolk.  He  is  engaged  in  trade, 
and  will  give  this  child  his  board  for  such  servi- 
ces as  he  ean  render ;  as  it  respects  clothing,  be 
has  doubtless  a  sufficiency  for  a  year  to  come,  for 
poor  Williams,  you  know,  never  spared  expense 
in  any  thing.  Indeed,  he  always  appeared  to  me 
to  enjoy  an  opportunity  of  spending  money,  and 
be  was  foolishly  fond  of  this  boy.  It  is  really 
fortunate  for  the  child,  though  in  other  respects 
a  truly  melancholy  occurrence,  that  the  death  of 
his  uncle  took  place  before  be  was  completely 
spoiled." 

Mr.  Selden  thought  bo  would  not  waste  hia 
words,  nor  lose  his  temper  by  attempting  any 
thing  like  reply  or  remonstrance,  but  immediately 
resolved  upon  his  own  course  of  conduct  towards 
the  child.  After  a  few  minutes  had  elapsed,  he 
left  the  room  in  quest  of  Will  Howard.  He  was 
directed  in  this  search  by  little  Sam,  who  told 
him  ^  Mas  Will  had  gone  to  the  stable  to  look 
for  uncle  Thomas,"  and  watching  the  oounte* 
nance  of  Mr.  Selden,  be  added,  *^he  reckoned  he 
wanted  somebody  to  talk  to,  he  seemed  to  feel 
mighty  lonesome  and  dissolate.'* 

Will  was  a  general  favorite  amongst  the  ser- 
vants from  his  gaiety  and  good  humor,  and  this 
feeling  of  kindness  towards  him  was  increased 
by  compassion  for  his  fallen  fortunes,  and  a  keen 
sense  of  the  neglect  with  which  their  late  mas- 
ter's favorite  was  treated. 

Mr.  SeMen  found  Will  seated  on  a  large  stone 
near  the  stable  door,  bis  eyes  were  red  with 
weeping,  and  be  was  leaning  his  head  in  bis 
band,  apparently  so  absorbed  in  bis  own  feelings, 
that  he  did  not  perceive  Mr.  Selden's  approach 
until  he  stood  beside  him. 

'*  What  are  you  thinking  of  so  busily,  my  little 
friend  1"  said  Mr.  Selden,  **corae  cheer  up,  and 
tell  me  what  is  the  matter." 

The  tears  rushed  afresh  to  Will's  eyes,  but  ho 
quickly  averted  his  head  to  conceal  them,  and  re- 
plied, '*  Nothing  worth  telling,  sir." 

^*  But  I  want  yon  to  treat  me  as  a  friend,  and 
talk  to  me  an  you  used  to  do  to  your  uncle." 

The  tears  flowed  now,  in  spite  of  Will's  efforts 
to  restrain  them,  but  be  wiped  them  away  quick- 
ly, and  said,  *«  I  will  if  you  want  me  to  do  it. 
Well,  one  thing  that  makes  me  sorry  now,  is 
that  Dr.  Irving  says  be  is  going  to  send  me  to 
wait  in  a  store,  and  learn  me  to  work.  And  then 
be  said,"  and  Will's  color  mounted  to  the  roots  of 
his  hair,  and  he  made  an  almost  convulsive  effort 
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to  suppreM  bis  teart,  as  he  said  it«  *^  Dobody  was 
goiag  to  spoil  me  uow  like  Uncle  Wil*' — 

Here  Will  stopped,  for  fae  felt  it  to  be  utterly 
impossible  to  say  a  word  more. 

**  How  would  you  like  to  go  home  with  me, 
and  be  my  boy  ?  Every  body  at  my  bouse  will 
be  kind  to  you,  and  love  you,  I  cau  answer  for 
that." 

Words  could  convey  but  a  feeble  idea  of  the 
mixed  emotions  of  surprise,  gratitude  and  de- 
light, which  were  depicted  iu  Wiirs  face,  as  he 
looked  up  at  Mr.  Seldeu. 

** Indeed,  I  would  like  to  go  with  you  of  all 
things,  for  no  one  loves  me  here  now*  but  the 
black  people — but" — 

Here  the  child  paused  again,  for  the  painful 
thought  which  Dr.  Irving  bad  just  instilled  iu 
bis  mind  that  he  was  liviug  upou  charity  came 
over  him,  and  be  scarcely  knew  how  to  express 
the  thoughts  and  feeliugs  that  were  struggling  at 
hia  heartt  and  his  dislike  to  the  idea  of  bemg  a 
burthen  to  Mr.  SSeldes. 

Mr.  Selden  marked  the  sudden  eiond  that 
overcast  his  face  and  said,  **But  what,  my  dear, 
•peak  out." 

^*But  1  had  rather  learn  to  work  than  to  be 
idle  and  troublesome,  though  1  won^t  work  for 
pr.  Irviug  nor  any  of  his  kiu,  and  1  could  not  be 
^  of  any  use  to  you." 

*^  Yes,  you  cau  be  of  use  and  ptoasure  both 
to  me.  1  like  merry,  young  faces  around  me, 
so  you  must  be  happy,  and  1  will  put  you  in  a 
way  of  learning  to  make  your  own  liviug  like  a 
gentleman  when  you  grow  up  to  be  a  man,  and 
you  may  work  for  me  too  then,  if  there  is  any 
occasion  for  it,  as  one  of  my  own  sous  would  do. 
Don*t  trouble  your  bead  with  thoughu  of  this 
sort,  but  just  let  me  take  your  uncle's  place." 

Will  seized  Mr.  Seldeu*B  outstretched  hand  and 
carried  it  to  his  lips,  as  if  from  au  uncontrollable 
impulse  of  gratitude  and  affection,  and  Mr.  Sel- 
den was  answered  by  the  warm  tears  that  fell 
fast  ou  bis  band. 

The  compact  was  now  considered  as  sealed  by 
both  parties.  Mr.  Belden  laid  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  before  Reginald,  aud  was  gratified  by 
bis  sympathy  aud  approbation.  He  then  notified 
bis  intention  to  Dr.  Irviug,  who  listened  to  him 
with  uudisguis.5d  amazemeut,  but  expressed  his 
ready  acquiescence,  saying,  **  he  bad,  of  course, 
no  personal  interest  in  the  fate  of  Will  Howard, 
but  the  interest  of  tienevoleaee,  te  which  he  had 
always  been  alive,  aud  always  should  be." 

It  was  well  for  the  doctor's  self  complacency 
that  he  was  no  physiognomist,  or  he  would  have 
f«ad  in  the  eouutenances  of  Regtuald  and  his 
father,  a  reply  to  this  observation,  that  would 
have  destroyed  his  equannmify. 

The  W  illiams's  heard  Mr.  8elden*s  generous 


determination  with  regard  to  Will  Howard  wiik 
surprise;  Mrs.  Simms  and  Lucy  were  raifaer 
pleased  to  hear  the  child  was  to  be  so  well  pro- 
vided for,  Edward  and  Mrs.  Williams  manifested 
complete  indifference  on  the  subject.  Mis.  Wil- 
liams remarked  after  Mr.  Selden  bad  left  tbe 
room,  that  she  thought  if  Mr.  Selden  wished  te 
show  his  friendship  to  the  family,  it  would  have 
been  much  more  natural  to  render  some  assist- 
ance to  the  widow  aud  children  of  his  frieod, 
than  to  tbe  child  of  a  worthless  profligate,  wbom 
he  had  never  laid  his  eyes  upon,  that  the  money 
which  would  support  Will  in  idleness,  would  en- 
able her  to  keep  her  carriage  and  horses,  whick 
Heaven  only  knew  how  she  could  do  withont 

**  You  forget,  mama,"  said  Mrs*  Simms,  '*  tUt 
my  uncle  told  us  Mr.  Selden  would  sustain  heavy 
loss  by  securityship  for  my  poor  father." 

**  That  won*t  do  us  any  good  though,  Heoti- 
etta :  you  talk  so  strangely,  I  wondor  if  all  gea- 
tlemen  don't  go  security  for  one  another. 

**  But  my  uncle  never  did,"  peiaisted  Mn. 
Simma. 

**  Your  uncle,  child,"  said  Mrs.  Williams,  look- 
ing carefully  around  hor  to  be  sure  that  no  one  was 
in  hearing,  **  was  bom  stingy,  and  then  he  wu 
brought  up  with  Uncle  Hopkins  to  the  North, 
which  made  him  ten  times  worse,  and  his  wife's 
mother  was  a  Yankee,  so  what  can  we  expect** 

All  arrangements  having  been  concluded  for 
the  present,  Mr.  Selden  and  Reginald  badeadieo 
to  Oak  Hill  with  inexpressible  aensatioas  of 
relief. 

Poor  little  Will  paid  a  visit  to  his  ande's  grave 
before  his  departure,  and  distributed  almost  all 
tbe  little  worldly  treasures  of  which  he  was  pos- 
sessed amongst  his  colored  friends;  indeed,  but 
for  the  interference  of  Old  Nancy,  he  wooki 
scarcely  have  left  himself  ji  suit  of  clothes.  The 
last  quarter  of  a  dollar,  was  bestowed  with  some 
parting  tears  upon  Uncle  Thomas,  who  could 
hardly  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  it,  he  wrung 
Wiirs  baud,  saying,  '*God  bless  him,  he's  free 
handed  just  like  poor  master,  he*s  more  like  him, 
than  any  child  he  ever  had  to  bis  back." 

*«  Ah,  that  he  is,"  responded  a  chorus  of  voices. 

Will  had  got  over  all  bis  leave  takings,  and  at 
this  hour,  all  slights  and  former  quarrels  were  for- 
gotten, be  was  grateful  for  Aunt  Williams*s  kiss, 
which  was  coldly  enough  given,  and  his  cousins* 
expressions  of  good  will,  bis  heart  was  softened 
towards  every  oue  but  Dr.  Irving,  but  he  still 
cherished  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  a  determioatioa 
to  tell  bim  what  he  thoaght  of  him,  if  he  lived 
to  grow  up  to  be  a  man,  which  in  some  measore 
consoled  him  for  repressing  the  words  that  baroed 
within  him  now,  as  he  passively  suffered  the 
shake  of  Dr.  Irving^s  band,  which  always  re- 
sembled the  touch  of  a  frog. 
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fib  hat  Mid  DKWt  trying  fsrewell  was  to  a  lit> 
tie  terrier.  Snap,  which  hw  uncle  had  gtvoD  hini; 
•ad  Regiaaid,  noved  at  the  sight  of  the  child*8 
diatreH,  propoaed  to  Mr.  Seklen  that  they  should 
take  die  dog  tato  the  carriage.  Mr.  Selden 
boked  amaaod  at  soch  a  proposition  from  Regi- 
sald.  bat  fastified  his  ready  acquiescence,  and 
Will,  eorapmrod  at  the  idea,  took  it  into  his  arms 
with  as  much  pleasure  as  many  a  young  mother 
would  havo  taken  her  infant,  and  thanking  Mr. 
Seklea  again  and  again,  promised  the  dog  should 
sot  be  tronblesone. 

Many  men  would  have  had  some  uneasy 
thoughts  an  to  the  aort  of  reception  they  would 
W  likely  tn  meet  with  from  their  wives,  when 
they  retaread  to  communicate  heavy  pecuniary 
less,  and  to  bring  home  a  destitute  child,  un- 
fonned,  ednetttod^  for  whom  every  thing  was  to 
be  done,  and  much  was  to  be  undone,  with  no 
Baiural  daiai  to  such  cares.  We  say  nothing  of 
the  KtiSa  tortfor,  which  would  have  been  to  most 
bdiea.  a  vary  an  welcome  addition  to  a  large  ca* 
aiae  faiaily. 

Bttt  Mrs.  8elden*s  confidence  in  his  wife  was 
aabouodod,  nor  had  ho  ever  found  it  misplaced, 
though  ha  had  never  estimated  her  sweetness  of 
tmper,  and  generosity  of  character  so  highly, 
uwhflo  howfCDOssed  her  reception  of  the  friend* 
Ina  Kttle  orphan,  whom  he  presented,  as  a  little 
boy  he  had  brought  to  her. 

Linle  Will  had  had  some  sad  misgivings  as 
tkey  approached  Sherwood,  as  to  what  sort  of 
rtcepciea  he  should  meet  whh  from  the  strange 
ladies,  hot  such  is  the  magic  of  kindness,  espe* 
dally  frooi  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
hearii  of  children,  that  he  soon  felt  his  own  heart 
aai  oaly  lightened,  bat  cheerful,  and  looked  with 
ptoasors  and  interest  at  the  kind  faces  that  sur* 
rasnded  him. 


TO  A  PORTRAIT.' 

1  look  ioto  thine  eyes,  and  leel  my  heart 
Flowr  ^oiD  me  to  thy  presence,— dead  to  all 
lliis  lime,  tliis  being,  this  false  carnival — 

Or«b<Me  «oul-wearytng  ncenea  I  am  a  part. 

H.-fc  Folly  and  lond  Laughter  reign  supreme 
Blinding  the  memory  of  former  things  ; 
Bui,  rape  so  thee,  all  sweet  imngiiuBge 

Cft«e  10  me,  ne  in  some  entranced  dream ! 

Tet  net  alone  for  golden  curls  tliat  flow 
Abore  a  brow  of  pearl,  nor  innocent  eyes 
iMMiwertttg  a  radiance  of  summer  sides 

On  teadeiest  botnaga,  to  thee  kneelmg  low 

U  lore  thy  doe ; — bat  that  as  maiden,  wife, 

All  perfect  things  were  mirrorred  in  thy  life ! 
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SONG  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMfi. 


BT  8IDNET  DTER. 

I  dwell  within  a  voiceless  world. 

Mysterious  as  deep, 
My  tongue  can  shape  no  form  of  speech, 

I  can  but  laugh  and  weep. 
The  touch  may  wake  the  sounding  string, 

And  lips  with  music  thrill, 
I  can  but  see  what  others  feel-« 

A  void  is  round  me  still. 

The  wing^  lightnings  o*er  me  flash. 

The  trembling  nerve  doth  shake. 
The  awfiil  silence  on  mine  ear, 

The  thunder  may  not  break ; 
And  yet  I  know  Mis  God  who  speaks 

In  each  electric  gleam ; 
I  love  the  musk:  of  his  voice — 
.    I  hear  it  when  I  dream. 

When  I  another's  name  would  callt 

Or  hear  its  holy  sound, 
My  lips  gives  forth  no  utterance. 

Mine  ear  is  silence  bound ; 
Bat,  O,  that  sweetest,  dearest  name, 

My  soul  delights  to  bear, 
Its  melody  oft  thrills  my  heart, 

I  answer  with  a  tear. 

Though  when  she  knelt  at  evening  hour, 

No  sound  the  stillness  broke, 
I  knew  the  language  of  her  lipsy— 

It  was  her  soul  that  spoke. 
And  tliere  were  other  voices  too, 

Commingled  in  her  prayer, 
I  saw  no  forms,  but,  O,  I  felt 

The  angels  hovering  tliere. 

When  I  the  beauteous  heavens  behold. 

The  star-gemmed  milky  way, 
And  watch  the  flowers  and  bright  winged  birds 

Upon  the  vernal  spray  ; 
When  beauty,  fragrance,  fills  the  sense, 

O,  then  I  long  to  hear, 
Aad  know  if  music  comes  as  iweet 

Unto  the  quickened  ear. 

Though  on  the  ear  and  from  the  tongue 

No  words  of  sweetness  roll. 
The  heart  has  its  own  melody. 

The  musie  of  the  soul ; 
*Tis  like  the  far-off  symphony 

The  spirit  hears  alone, 
Which  swells  beyond  the  walls  of  time. 

In  anthems  round  the  Throne. 

There  on  my  rfr*awakened  eenee 

Shall  heavenly  cadence  thrill. 
My  loosened  tongue  join  in  the  strain 

Which  powers  celestial  fill ; 
There,  evermore,  with  new  delight, 

Shall  praise  to  him  be  given. 
Who,  m  a  world  of  silence,  toaed 

Both  tongue  aad  oar  for  hoavea* 


Gold. 
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GOLD. 


FEOM   THE   FRENCH. 


Qjuomque  tandem  ahutere  rtsjmhliea,  nostra  fte- 


WW  declimd  by  acelamiilioo  ih*  Prandont  of  th« 
ItAlittD  Republic  ?— 4iiid  yet  this  ie  ealW,  m  that, 
the  GoUkn  Age,  which  prevetr  ••  «lw  ■•  <*»!• 
light— whoee  existCMC  M.  Proudhomhwiiotyct 
coBtecfeed,  thetth  God  I— that  Gold  waa  iboaght 
of  even  in  thai  model  period,  in  whkh  they  pnic- 
tirad  ▼irtae  bo  mnch  more  readily  than  ia  tbb 


eunia  ?     It  is  thus,  I  fancy,  Cicero  would  com  «f  «„^  whieh  ieetiMaoaed  wthe 

mence  a  series  of  funeral  Orations,  having  for  a  course  epoch  of  oora.  which  i.at*gmat«ea« 


title  ••  Rfoney."  Money  !  Money  if  you  please! 
Money  for  the  love  of  God !  Money  for  the 
love  of  money !  This  only  resounds  incessantly 
in  my  ears.  Alas,  why  so  ?  Has  the  thing  he- 
come  a  mere  abstraction,  hypothesis,  unreality— 
•imply  proverbial  ?  One  would  positively  think 
as  much  from  its  rarity.  Horace,  one  of  our 
sub- Immortals,  pointedly  saitb, 

**  0  ctoM,  eive$  !  quaertnda  peeunia  premium  est," 

which,  being  interpreted,  goeth  to  say,  O  my 
dear  compatriots,  above  all  else  put  gold  in  your 
pockets !  Hurrah  for  money ;  which  clothes  ua 
in  purple  and  bespangles  us  with  omamenta; 
which  spreads  out  onr  joyous,  jovial,  jocular  en- 
tertainments, which  allows  us  to  say  to  the  beg- 
gar, "  Here,  take  this  purse,  dine  as  Luculius.  and 
get  drunk  with  the  Priesto  of  Jove  \  drink  my 
health,"-- so  true  is  it  that  Horace  was  a  Social- 
ist ;  every  one  is,  in  his  own  way. 

There  are  some  ultra  Republicans  who  see, 
with  strange  persistence,  in  Silver,  a  corrupting 
metal,  whose  importance  monarchical  prejudices 
have  exaggerated,   and   the  total   suppression 
whereof  is  demanded  by  the  interests  of  Virtue. 
But,  nevertheless,  these  personages  have  by  no 
means  despised  the  seducing  coin;  the  State 
Treasury  has  more  than  once  felt  their  tender 
caresses  since  their  acquaintance  with  the  same; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  slander 
Money  with  pretty  much  the  same  spirtf  with 
drunken  folk  who  abuse  wine  they  are  unable  to 
drink  more ;  and  I  would  further  submit  to  these 
radicals  if  this  austere  language  does  not  slightly 
resemble  the  hypocritical  morality  of  Seneca, 
who,  being  possessor  of  fifty  nine  miUiom,  which 
immense  sum  he  had  amassed  during  three  years 
of  Ministry,  wrote  on  tablets  of  great  value  his 
work  entitled  '*The  Contempt  of  Riches.^^ 

How  !  does  Money  ostracise  Virtue  or  Chas- 
tity ?  As  for  that  matter  France  is  now  nearly 
canonized.  Oh  no.  Money  is  nowise  so  perni- 
cious as  is  represented.  What  period  can  boast 
more  as  regards  morals  and  decency,  or  lay  more 
claim  to  a  character  for  honesty,  candor,  and 
especially  the  alisence  of  all  political  and  social 
prejudices  ?  What  generation  of  men  hath  seen 
morechurches  and  fewer  revolutions — ordittribn* 
ted  more  of  the  Mouthy  on  premiums,  and  at  the 
same  time 
period  was 


Age  of  Brass. 

1  will  permit  yon  to  deny  the  existence  of  the 
Sua.  or  would  excuse  your  vigoroualy  deaoaa- 
cing  the  philosophic  theories  of  M.  Pierre  Leroux. 
I  wonM  not  prevent  your  qneetioning  the  El  Do- 
rado reaulting  from  the  harmonies  of  Poorier; 
the  Miss  of  the  inhabitants  of  Icaria;  the  elo- 
qnence  of  Canssidi^re;  the  pacific  imentions  ef 
the  house  of  Raapail,  Barbes  &  Co-,  whose  so- 
cial reason  has  noi  been  made  manifest  to  me; 
any  or  all  of  these  Troths  I  would  allow  you  to 
handle,    gloveless,   even   with   thekr  axiematie 
claims ;  hut  as  for  Money— «»p  there  S  ye«  shall 
not  touch  it.    I  shall  plead  its  canse  ib  the  same 
clisinteresred  humor  with  which  Mooa.  Lachard 
plead  the  case  of  a  certain  Defendant,  whose 
acquittal  was  not  of  so  much  financial  profit  ta 
him,  as  the  honor  of  appearing  an  aMe  advocate, 
and  item— making  it  an  occaaton  of  charity  to  a 
poor  indigeut  Devil.    Yea,  1  will  defimd  Money 
and  prove  the  falsity  of  the  proverb — HUoftsai 
are  always  wrong. 

Money  and  1  never  meet,  bnthy  oooe  atrao^ 
fortuity ;  yet  instead  of  revenging  nsyaelf  thereon 
for  its  prolonged  absence  from  my  pone,  I  proa- 
Ise  it  my  perpetual  esteem*  and  quite  an  hospi- 
table reception,  should  the  fancy  ever  siexe  it  to 
come  and  take  up  its  abode  with  roe.  Alas !  the 
only  consolation  I  can  afford  myself  fi»r  its  coa* 
tempt  and  abandonment,  is  the  reflection  that  1 
am  not  the  only  one,  by  some  billion,  so  neglected. 
If  the  general  complaint  is  to  be  heeded,  silver 
has  become  more  Invisible  than  ever,  ^^6 
gold — nmph !  one  never  sees  it.  save  in  the  boiM 
of  the  money-changers.  If  things  go  on  at  this 
rate,  in  a  few  years  we  can  find  it  only  as  tb« 
choicest  specimen  in  some  mineralogiccoUeclion, 
with  an  inscription  of  this  kind : 

Sprcimkn  of  Gold  oiscovKaaD  iff  the  Kirn- 

RONS   OF   PaOUDHOl9VlLI.E   IH  2020. 


And  further  down  this  notice : — 

*'  Persons  visiting  this  Cabinet  are  particularly 
requeated  to  respect  in  the  interest  of  science,  this 
curious  piece;  which  is  the  more  valuable,  as  it 
will  he  impossible  to  replace  it.*' 


And  in  all  probability  we  may  read  this  hit' 
toric  Note  subjoined  i-^ 

known  less  of  Police  Officers  ?    What  I     *'  This  Gold  abounded  formerly.    It  procured, 
happy  as  that  wherein  Saturn '  it  iaaaid»  that  whickcooatituted  the  bappinets  of 
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Life;  ttod  men  pot  ibeta^elvM  to  mcratltble  trou- 
ble for  iti  ftcqnioidoo,  for  wttbout  it,  they  «ni- 
t^^  faipimieM  oniAt  be  ineompliitft.  But  Gold 
lost  ia  ooe  dmj  its  value  aod  imporfaaee.  Its 
pomemacn  became  a  poeitive  daager  in  tbat  la- 
mou9  epoch,  wbeo  the  false  Repahlie  of  the  Tari- 
tHble  7%or  was  pfoctait»e<l  in  Pranee«  asd  leeog- 
aixed  in  the  ive  diviaioBs  or  the  Globe.  The 
cstno-^sseiol  Aaaembly  determioed,  os  proposition 
of  the  esMM^ettfaffa,  M.  Proadhout  the  abolitioo 
of  an  proprietorship  and  nooied  Aristocracy. 
One  piece  of  gold  found  on  a  person  sofiiced  to 
stamp  on  him  the  flagrant  Tice  of  Plutocracy,  (!) 
1  crioM  profbihiied  by  Art.  1^952  of  the  Uni* 
Tereal  Code  and  the  pvnishnieat  v«riea  Ijpmb  5  id 
10  years  in  the  Wovhhouse.  Finally,  however, 
the  last  veacigea  of  this  substance  which  so  com* 
proniiaed  tiie  Tirtne  of  its  possessors  were  of* 
faced." 


What  would  happen  if  by  some  miscsrriage  a 
Mioaralogist  of  the  Proudbon  school  should  set 
Csat  in  thin  Cabinet  1  1  shudder  lo  think  of  it ! 
The  praciona  apaaimen  would  vanish*  and  sooo 
be  avnyMflsd  anoogat  the  things  that  were.  One 
woaM  then  raad  in  works  on  Chemistry: — 
**  GeU  WAS  a  mmpie  substance ;  a  very  bright 
meUUs  wsT^ibseiik;  wsckangtabk  to  the  eife^  ttc^" 
Triyafaal 

You  would  be  delighted  recurring  on  the  wings 
of  laaginatioo  to  this  remote  period.  What 
wiia  hooka  have  bean  written  on  Gold !  What 
laafaed  cMnmeatarias !  What  ingenious  dispu- 
tatioasl  What  curious  Theses  produced  relative 
thareia!  They  will  be  divided  into  two  classes. 
Oae  pan  bearing  the  name  of  '' les-or-alists,*'  will 
nppoft  the  anterior  existence  of  the  metal  in 
qasstion;  whilst  the  other,  designated  ''^leseon- 
tfc-ar-ofifiSt**  wiU  deny  its  existence  and  allege 
ks  mythic  character.  Perhaps  these  last  may 
appead  lo  their  refuution  a  passage  from  Robert 
k  IMabU^  citing  it  as  authentic ;  and  even  have 
tbe  boldnesa  to  frame  the  following  syllogism; 
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Economy  which  never  buys  silk,  velvet  uor  lace, 
but  makes  it  a  point  to  dress  in  printed  calicoes 
and  merinos;  which  renounces,  all  arts,  theatres, 
music  and  light  literature,  prose  and  verae.  Bah! 
this  is  enough  for  one  R^ublic. 

Thasa  ars  the  pretexts.    You  have  your  pack- 
ets filled  with  Money.     You  have  not,  boweve'r, 
received  ihe  rent  of  your  farms,  and  have  hastily 
lost  your  situation  wtih  the  fruit  of  twenty  years' 
labor,  perhaps,  unless  you  are  an  old  fuuctiouary. 
You  are  not  good  enough  Republican  to  figure  the 
finaucea*  or  write  in  the  Cabinet,  for  there  you 
will  be  flooded  with  customers  and  commands; 
bat  if  you  fail,  notwithstanding,  to  pay  your  im- 
poaU  the  proprietor  and  deputy  will  immedialieiy 
discover  you  as  one  of  the  aristocrats,  reaction- 
ers,  examiners;  then  you  will  see  your  Mouey 
caught  at;  you  are  rich,  and  consequently  iu 
qnite  a  scleA/    O  how  the  poor  are  rich  and  ths 
rich  are  poor  in  this  our  Time  !     What  an  idle 
envy  the  Bleuae  bears  the  Cloak !    The  Blouse, 
which  haa  never  reached  revolutions,  which  finds 
everywhere — whatever  to  the  contrary — bread 
and  work,  knows  not  the  *  carking  care*  and  grief 
that  the  cloak  bears  in  its  folds;  nor  how  it  ia 
elbowed  by  the  Coats  which  say  to  it*  **  clear 
out  !'*    Seek  not  a  change  where  the  balance 
bends  toward  the  Loss ! 


TO 


AND 


'*Gold  is  a  Chimera: 
A  chimera  never  existed ; 
Therefore  Gold  never  existed.'* 

Est  why  the  mischief  should  I  allow  myself 
to  be  carried  away  by  this  hypothesis  ?  That 
abich  is  sadly  true  in  all  this  folly,  is,  that  with 
withoat  being  reduced  to  the  fossil  state,  Money 
ha«  become  singularly  rariied.  Economy  is  the 
snler  of  the  day.  And  what  economy— -ye  Gods  1 
tbat  which  exteode  over  the  sttaUast,  and  gnaws 
aQ  thtvga;  whidi  regards  wax  candles  as  a  lux* 
■ry,  eince  one  may  burn  tallow  ;  tea  as  useless, 
asd  coffee  unhealthy  at  the  approach  of  the 
Plagae;  which  modestly  refbsea  ale,  and  thinks 
it  were  bast  to  pick  op  aH  tbo  raga  of  Paria;  an 


The  rerDsl  bloom  has  opened  to  young  eyes 
On  mountain  nides  the  wealth  of  Spring^-tiooe  hours ; 

And  April,  bright  in  green  and  golden  dyea, 
Treada  on  a  path  of  flowen : — 

The  river  winding  through  ks  loftj  woods. 
Steals  with  a  quiet  murmur  to  the  sea  *, 

Morning  and  evening  rosy  sunshine-floods 
Pour  over  grass  and  tree  : — 

Live  happy  in  these  scenes,  nor  seek  the  glare 
Of  glittering  cities  where  the  soul  is  tost 

Like  a  storm-beaten  bark  on  passion,  care, 
Until  the  heart  is  lost. 

Be  thankful  for  the  mountain-home  where  Truth 
Sits  at  the  hearthstone  with  a  quiet  joy,— 

Raining  upon  the  tender  heart  of  youth 
Pleasures  that  cannot  cloy : 

This  youth  will  be  in  times  hereafter  clad 
In  roseate  hues ;  and  memory  will  cling 

Around  itsetoialese  tnmmcts  with  a  §lad 
Aad  dMawy  pcadeEiag. 

Improve  the  days  then  ere  they  fly  the  groap :— 
Not  to  the  fainting  soul  true  joy  is  born,— 

Force  them  to  bless  you,  ere  your  arms  unclasp 
Theee  golden  hours  of  morn ! 

L.  I.  L. 
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INDDSTRUL  EXHIBITION  OF  1861. 


The  British  Amociation  for  the  edvencenient 
ef  Science  reeommeaded  an  annaal  exhibition  of 
products  of  British  industry  at  such  places  as 
might  be  selected  for  the  meeting  of  the  Associ- 
ation. Snch  exhibitions,  of  a  more  or  less  spe- 
cial character,  have  been  familiar  for  some  years 
on  the  Continent  of  Eorope,  and  have  been  fre- 
quent of  late  years  in  the  United  States.  But 
none  have  hitherto  been  projected  on  so  grand  a 
scale  as  the  approaching  Exhibition  of  the  Indus- 
try of  all  nations  to  be  held  in  London.  The 
previous  instances,  however,  might  have  sug- 
gested the  greater  scheme  to  Prince  Albert,  while 
the  reasons  in  favour  of  its  adoption  are  obvious 
and  innumerable.  A  curious  anticipation  of  the 
same  policy  is  however  furnished  in  the  following 
passage  of  Mortro6u8,  origininally  published  in 
1687,  or  164  years  ago. 


'*  Sspe  ego  in  votis  babui  ut  Schola  qusedam 
Natufffi,  Artis,  et  Actiouum  humanarum  publica 
in  juventute  instituatur.  *  *  *  Per  Scbolam  Ar- 
tis intelligo  omnia  opi6cum  et  artificum  instru- 
menta,  quce  certis  quibusdam  receptaculis  omnia 
asservarentur,  et  pueris  explicarentur.  Ac  pos- 
tea  in  easdem  cogitationes  dilapsum  quoque 
Beccherum  deprehendi,  qui  in  Methodo  suo  Di- 
dactica.  part:  2,  circa  finem,  Ideam  aliquam 
Tbeatri  Natura;  et  Artis  proposuit,  atque  in  Epi- 
logo  Appendicis  suae  inter  alia  talis  Theatri 
Institutionem  proposuit.  Sed  amplissima  ilia 
promissa  irrita  fuere  neque  talia  privatorum  sump- 
tibus  effici  possunt.  Id  vero  certum  est,  si  Prih- 
CEFs  Ai.iquis  tale  Theatrum  instrueret,  aut  in 
Academiis,  quemadmodum  Bibliotbecs  publics, 
inveniretur,  major  confluxu8  Studiosorumhasim- 
pensas  facile  resarciret :  Immensos  enim  fruc- 
tus  ilia  res  prsestaret,  multisque  laboribus,  moles- 
tiis,  et  impensis  studiosam  juventutem  subleva- 
ret.  Alios  quoque  etiam  illiteratos  curioaiores  al- 
liceret,  undo  multis  accessionibus  tale  Theatrum 
augeri  possit,  et  tota  rerum  universitas  in  unam 
domum  compacta  sptctatorihus  txhiheri^  Mortro6 
Polyhistor.  Ps.  I,  lib.  ii,  c.  iv.  §§  38-41,  torn.  I, 
pp.  348-9.     Ed.  II.  Fabricii,  1732,  4to. 

As  manufactured  and  leaf  tobacco  seem  to  be 
so  far  the  principle  specimens  of  Virginia  science, 
scholarship,  and  industry,  this  might  be  offered 
to  the  Exhibition  as  a  purely  literary  and  anti- 
quarian curiosity. 


H. 


Some  Notes  of  a  Soutiiera  Eiovrstra. 

«» When  a  traveller  returneth  home,'*  saith  my 
Lord  Bacon,  in  one  of  those  eurt  essays  which 
embody  so  much  of  his  wisdom,  **  let  him  not 
leave  the  oountrieai  where  be  bath  travelled,  al- 
together behind  him."    Now  we  have  not  jour- 
neyed into  a  far  country,  nor  have  we  eeen  any- 
thing more  of  "men  and  cities"  than  is  sees 
every  day  by  hundreds  of  our  fellow  ^itiseosw  bo 
pass  along  the  line  of  travel  between  .the  two 
great  commercial  emporia  of  our  country,  and 
yet  we  feel  disposed  to  be  mindful  of  the  advice 
of  the  sage  of  Verulam,  and  to  diacourae  a  Uttio 
our  recent  rambling.     We  have  an  idea  that  our 
sketches,  however  loose  and  fragmentary,  will 
be  quite  as  novel  to  some  of  our  readers  as  tbo 
notes  of  European  travel  which  are  constauiiy 
appearing  from  the  press.     Indeed  we  believe 
that  less  is  known  by  our  fellow -country  me  o  of 
the  physical  and  social  aspects  of  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States  than  of  the  scenery 
and  domestic  life  of  Switzerland  or  Toscaoy.    It 
is  too  much  the  habit  of  our  young  men  to  go 
abroad,  before  they  have  made  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  most  prominent  and  interesting 
objects  of  their  native  laud  or  studied  the  iastitu- 
tions  which  are  peculiar  to  it.     We  <lo  not  won* 
der  that  the  mirth  of  educated  EngVisfamen  sbouM 
be  excited  at  meeting  with  an  overgrown  booby, 
from  New  York  or  Boston,  just  let  loose  upon 
his  travels,  who  could  say  nothing  of  thefiorsor 
fauna  of  America,  who  had  never  visited  Niagnra 
nor  descended  the  Mississippi,  and  whose  iguo- 
ranee  of  the  manners  of  his  own  people  was  u 
great  as  of  the  habits  of  the  alligator  or  the  growth 
of  the  live-oak.     But  we  are  digressing  from  oor 
purpose,  and  with  the  reader*8  kind  permissioo. 
we  will  take  him  along  with  us,  nt  one  bono<l, 
without  the  tedium  of  the  intervening  journey,  to 
the  hospitable  and  ancient  city  of 

Charlcstoiv. 

There  are  few  gayer  little  streets,  that  we 
have  seen  for  many  a  day,  than  the  narrow  Bbo|)- 
ping  thoroughfare,  known  as  King  Street,  upuo 
a  sunny  morning  in  February  about  the  end  uf 
race  week.  For  the  reader  must  know  thn(  io 
Charleston  the  amusement  of  the  turf  is  sfill  kept 
up  with  great  spirit,  and  that  the  recurrence  of 
the  racing  season  brings  to  town  ftom  all  part;* 
of  the  State  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  South 
Carolina.  The  city  accordingly  awakens  from  a 
condition  of  slumberous  quiet  to  aH  the  auiina- 
tion  of  metropolitan  gaiety.  The  streets,  until 
lately  so  empty  or  trodden  only  by  a  few  listlctf 
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pedcstrUiM,  now  flwarm  with  elegant  eqnipfigM 
aoil  tbe  fair  forms  of  the  gentler  sex.  There  are 
Dot  waatiag  fine  ehops.  fitted  with  eoelly  goods 
and  warea,  to  eballenge  the  patrunage  of  tbe  la- 
dtea,  and  we  repeat  that  one  may  go  far  before 
he  will  aee  a  more  attractive  exhibition  than  the 
trottoir  of  King  Street,  narrow  as  it  is,  eau  fur- 
nisb,  at  ibia  particular  time.  States  and  cities, 
everywhere,  are  jealous  of  tbe  beamy  of  their 
wotneo,  and  we  shall  not  thereforot  hatard  a 
comparieon  between  the  lovely  Cbarleatoniana 
ami  the  daughters  of  our  own  commonwealth, 
but  we  ran  safely  declare  that  we  saw  beauty 
f  Dougb  in  Charleston  in  a  fortnight  to  establish 
(he  reputation,  io  this  respeet,  of  a  much  more 
populous  city. 

Tbe  stranger  will  be  able  to  satisfy  himself, 
npon  this  point,  at  the  public  balls,  which  are 
{^iren  here  every  winter  and  are  attended  by  all 
the  moit  charming  and  fascinating  women  of 
^outh  Carolina.  These  balls  are  under  the 
maoageaient  of  very  select  Societies  of  gentle- 
men, one  of  the  most  famous  of  which,  the  St. 
Cecilia  Society,  gives  four  or  five  ffurfng  tbe  sea- 
Fon.  The  man  who  conid  attend  one  of  the  en* 
tertaiDineDtsof  this  excelteut  association,  and  fail 
(0  be  impressed  with  tbe  grace  and  accomplish- 
ments of  tbe  fairer  portion  of  tbe  company,  would 
t>e  beyond  the  reach  of  the  music  of  St.  Cecilia 
herself. 

AniABg  the  pulilic  buildings  of  Charleston, 
which  are  nuoMrottsand  elegant*  none  delighted 
us  so  much  as  the  venerable  chnrch  of  St.  Mi- 
cbaera,  with  its  quaint,  old,  high -backed,  square 
pews—its  odd  pulpit  with  the  sonnding- board, 
like  a  huge  extinguisher,  which  threatens  momen- 
Urily  to  pot  out  the  light  of  the  officiating  cler- 
Syaaa.— its  rural  tablets  testifying  to  the  good 
deeds  of  many  worthies  long  since  laid  beneath 
tbetuffof  the  adjoining  burial  ground,  and  its 
fieeple  of  many  stories  from  which  a  chime  of 
bells  rings  out  tbe  quarters  to  the  inhabitants  of 
tbe  city.    This  Cfaureh  was  built,  we  believe,  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  and  it  is  probable  enough 
that  from  the  extreme  elevation  of  its  spire  many 
persons  watched  the  smoke  of  Moultrie*s  guns 
a«  it  rolled  upwanl  from  the  palmetto  fort.     It 
i*  rertain  that  during  the  siege  of  Charleston  in 


doay  discourse,  the  morning  of  our  attendance  at 
St.  Michaers. 

There  is  an  old  wooden  church,  not  altogether 
unlike  St.  Michaers,  at  Newport,  which  is  me- 
morable as  having  been  under  the  charge  of  the 
celebrated  Bishop  Berkeley  and  contains  an  or- 
gaa,  yet  in  good  preservatiou,  presented  by  thai 
Camous  old  philosopher.  Tbe  summer  teuants 
of  tbe  Ocean  House  do  not  worship  there*  we 
fear,  as  regularly  as  they  should,  fur  %ve  discov- 
ered it  qnite  by  accident,  during  a  viiiit  to  New- 
port some  years  since,  but  though  we  beard  a 
good  sermon  in  it,  and  delighted  our  antiquarian 
taste  with  its  Wren-ish  interior,  the  music  of  the 
old  Bishop*s  organ  was  not  so  pleasiug.  nor  were 
the  young  ladies  that  sang  to  it  as  pretty,  as  tbe 
aathems  at  St.  Michaers  and  the  dark-eyed 
choristers  of  the  South. 

Passing  along  Meeting  Street  the  stranger  will 
have  his  attention  arrested  by  the  <*xteusive  row 
of  buildings,  used  as  the  City  Market,  which  are 
scarcely  less  than  a  third  of  a  mile  in  length. 
He  will  not  fail  to  notice,  also,  as  a  novelty,  the 
presence  of  a  certain  "fowl  ungainly"  which 
seems  to  be  the  genius  loci  and  steps  about  the 
shambles  with  a  most  deliberate  and  complacent 
air — the  turkey-buazard.  Sometimes  twenty  or 
thirty  of  these  birds  may  be  seen  at  once,  atid 
one  of  the  old  haruspiees  of  the  early  Roman  com- 
monwealth, could  he  walk  forth  once  more  into 
the  light  of  day,  might  suppose  rh^itthe  doom  of 
Charleston  was  cast.  But  the  turkey-liuzzard 
is,  by  no  means,  a  bini  of  evil  omen  here.  On 
the  contrary,  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  tbe  best 
Health  Officers  of  the  City  and  is  therefore  the 
peculiar  pet  of  the  authorities.  The  geese  that 
saved  the  capitol,  the  cats  and  crocodiles  that 
Mr.  Gliddon  tells  us  were  once  worshipped  with 
such  veneration  in  Bgypt,  were  not  in  better 
favor  than  is  our  friend,  the  buzzard.  To  kill 
him  is  a  high  misdemeanor.  To  the  negroes  he 
is  a  sacred  animal,  and  mauy  of  them  believe 
him  to  be  the  bird  which  appears  upon  the  but- 
tons of  our  oflicprs  and  the  national  inf>ijj;nia. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  ornitbobtgicHl 
scavengers  keep  the  market  very  clean;  the  fa- 
mous markets  of  Philadelphia  and  Ronton  are 
not  more  so.     On  Saturday  eveniugs  it  is  bril- 


1'5?0.  the  steeple  was  struck  by  a  shell  from  the  liautly  lighted  with  gas,  throughout  its  whole  ox- 
British  batteries.*   and  that  after  the  capita-' 
h\m  the  British  officers  regularly  attended  ser- 
vice iu  the  church.     We  thought  of  these  things, 
we  are  ashamed  to  say,  as  the  minister,  a  youux 
n>aDt  ivas  favoring  the  congregation  with  a  rather 


^One  account  ssjs  that  this  shell  after  doiag  seme 
JrriMf^eto  tbe  steeple,  frll  upon  aud  shattered  a  sUtue  of 
"  iUram  Pin,  which  stood  in  an  i>pcn  Hpacc,  iiniaediatelv 
coflti^ooa  tathe  charch. 


tent,  aud  presents  a  lively  appearance  with  iui 
throng  of  buyers  and  sellers* 

fn  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Charleston,  there 
has  been  recently  laid  out  a  rural  burial-place,  to 
which  tbe  appropriate  name  of  **  Magnolia  Cem- 
etery** has  been  given.  The  nature  of  the  ground 
is  not  favorable  to  picturesque  effect,  it  being 
nearly  a  flat,  and  it  can  never  therefore  be  made 
as  beautiful  as   *^  Mount  Auburn'*  or  ^ Green- 
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wood.*'  Some  advAota^ea,  however,  it  poasesaes 
over  either  of  these.  The  magnificent  growth 
of  the  live  oak  and  dense  foliage  of  the  magno* 
lia,  which  break  the  monotony  of  the  extended 
level  surface,  are  not  to  be  seen  in  a  colder  lati- 
tude. The  walks  and  drives  about  the  Ma<(no- 
Ha  Cemetery  are  laid  out  with  great  taste,  and 
in  the  distance  the  waters  of  the  Cooper  River 
sparkle  in  the  sunlight.  It  is  an  amiable  instinct 
by  which  we  are  led  to  adorn  the  resting-places 
of  our  departed  friends,  and  erect  monuments  to 
their  memory.  We  envy  not  the  philosophy  of 
him  who  regards  these  testimonials  of  love  with 
indifference.  The  pride  of  man,  indeed,  some- 
times manifests  itself  upon  the  tomb,  and  stately 
cenotaphs  are  erected  to  perpetuate  unworthy 
names.  But  these  manifestations  may  be  more 
readily  pardoned  than  that  cold  and  unfeeling  neg- 
lect which  leaves  no  stone  to  mark  the  spot  where 
the  remains  of  a  loved  one  are  deposited.  The 
very  seutimeut  which  plauts  the  rose  by  the  hil- 
lock disdains  the  mockery  of  monumental  os- 
tentfitiou.  It  is  eminently  a  Christian  senti- 
ment. "Pyramids,  arches,  obelisks,"  quaintly 
remarks  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "were  but  the  ir- 
regularities of  vain-giory,  and  the  wild  enormi- 
ties of  ancient  m«ignanimity.  But  the  most 
magnanimous  resolution  rests  in  the  Christian 
religion  which  trampleth  upon  pride,  and  sits  on 
the  neck  of  ambition,  humbly  pursuing  that  in- 
fallible perpetuity,  unto  which  all  others  must 
diminish  their  diameters,  and  be  poorly  seen  in 
angles  of  contingency.*" 

The  statue  of  Calhoun,  by  Powers,  constitutes 
a  prominent  object  of  interest  to  the  visitor  in 
Charleston.  It  occupies  a  very  unfortunate  po- 
sition in  a  cheerless  apartment  of  the  City  Hall. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  form  an  opinion  of  it  as  a 
work  of  art,  while  it  stands  in  so  bad  a  light,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  discoloration  by  the  salt-water 
and  its  mutilation  in  the  loss  of  the  ri$!;ht  arm. 
The  figure,  however,  is  very  noble,  and  the  like- 
ness well  nigh  perfect.  The  State  of  South 
Carolina  should  erect  a  suitable  temple  wherein 
to  enshrine  this  majestic  effigy  of  her  great  states- 
man. 

There  is  an  excellent  association  in  Charles- 
ton, known  as  the  "Literary  Club,"  which  as- 
sembles weekly  at  the  house  of  some  one  of  its 
members,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  a  literary 
topic  and  a  good  supper.  The  gentleman  giving 
the  entertainment  reads  an  essay,  and  the  mem 
hers  are  expected  to  come  prepared  to  submit 
some  remarks  on  the  subject  treated,  which  has 
been  previously  announced.  These  efforts  are 
not  un frequently  of  the  highest  literary  merit, 

•  Urn-Burittl. 


and  have  at  times  been  published  by  general  re- 
quest. We  attended  a  meeting  of  thia  Club,  tod 
we  trust  it  will  be  considered  no  impropriety  ia 
us  to  say,  that  the  essay  of  onr  host  was  as  well 
considered  as  bis  hospitality  was  graceful.  This 
Club  numbers  among  its  members  many  gentle- 
men well-known  to  the  whole  country,  of  nhom 
we  venture  to  mention  Rev.  Dr.  Racbman.  Rfv. 
Dr.  Gilman,  Judge  King  and  Prof.  S.  H.  Dick- 
son. There  is  also  another  Club  of  a  similar 
character,  among  the  younger  men  of  ChHrles- 
ton,  iu  whose  agreeable  circle  we  spent  a  pleas- 
ant eveuing. 

A  showy  and  comroodions edifice  ialfioOharles- 
ton  Hotel — the  headquarters  in  this  city  of  tbe 
travelling  public.  Four  stories  in  height,  it  pre- 
sents a  handsome  Corinthian  foQadt^  and  is  most 
conveniently  arranged  for  the  purposes  of  a  hotel, 
having  fine  halls  and  staircases,  and  being  ligbied 
with  gas.  But  wo  to  the  unlucky  bachelor,  who, 
alighting  at  the  door  from  the  huge  omnibus  of 
the  proprietor,  (a  vehicle  about  as  large  as  tbe 
Trojan  horse,)  and  admiring  the  architectural 
proportions  of  the  building,  supposes  that  he  will 
find  comfortable  quarters  within !  Packed  away 
in  a  box  of  a  room  upon  the  highest  floor,  ooa- 
ble  to  establish  a  connection,  per  bell-rope,  wiih 
the  office,  or  to  obtain  an  answer  to  a  real  ala- 
rum, and  compelled  to  struggle  for  a  seat  at  tbe 
dinner  table,  he  will  soon  be  convinced  that  "the 
prose  of  its  performance  corresponds  not  with 
the  poetry  of  its  profession.*'  We  are  persua- 
ded that  no  one  who  has  not  sojourned  at  the 
Charleston  Hotel,  has  any  notion  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  dinner  can  be  dispatched.  The  soup 
is  gone  in  a  twinkling,  the  fish  follows  without 
loss  of  time,  the  roasts  and  joints  disappear  amid 
general  confusion  and  uproar,  the  docks  are 

*^  like  tbe  rainbow's  lovely  ibna 
ETantflhiag  •oaA  the  storm,** 

while  tbe  ice-crsMn,  type  el  all  mneitory  things, 
is  but 

**  A  moment  while,  then  gone  Ibrevsr." 

Altogether  the  dining-room  is  a  scene  of  exU's- 
ordinary  hurry,  not  unlike  Sir  Francis  Head's 
description  of  the  General  Post  Office  at  Loo- 
don  when  the  great  mail  ia  about  to  close.  We 
ought*  perhaps,  to  mention  that  tbe  hotel  has  s 
reading  room,  where,  by  a  judicious  arrangeoieot, 
the  newspapers  are  placed  upon  file  about  a 
fortnight  after  their  publication. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable,  that  lu  so  large  a  city 
as  Charleston,  no  parks  or  pleasure-grounds 
should  have  been  laid  off  and  enclosed.    Tba 
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waot  of  these  U.  io  some  degree^  compensated 
by  a  pleasant  promeDsde  known  as  ^*The  Bat- 
tery," whieb  is  a  broad  pavemeDt,  extending  for 
two-thirds  of  a  mile  along  the  margin  of  the  bay. 
Frooring  this  promenade,  throughout  its  whole 
e&teot,  across  a  wide  carriage-way,  are  large  and 
elegant  residences  with  spacious  gardens  attach- 
ed.   The  Battery  is  a  favorite  resort,  during  the 
Spriag  and  Summer  months,  after  the  heat  of 
the  day  is  over  and  the  sea-breeze  begins  to  blow. 
A ttfoe extremity  of  the  long  walk  just  mentioned, 
ao  attempt  has  been  made  with  partial  success, 
to  reclaim  as  acre  or  two  from  the  sea  and  ar- 
range it  as  a  park.     The  residences  in  Charles- 
ton are  generally  of  brick  and  stucco,  and  are 
designed  more  for  comfort  than  architectural  dis- 
play, preaeating  almost  an  infinitude  of  rambling 
porticos  not  unlike  the  inner  court  of  an  old  fash- 
iooed  inn.    The  hnmid  atmosphere  very  soon 
diicoJen  the  stucco,  and  not  uufrequently  ahouse, 
which  is  embellished  with  works  of  art  and  fitted 
up  with  every  refinement  of  luxury,  exhibits  to  the 
paaaerby  a  dilapidated  and  ruinous  appearance. 
After  all,  the  great  chann  of  Charleston  is  its 
polished  and  delightful  society — its  men  and  wo- 
omi-    We  should  like  to  say  something  of  our 
personal  observation  on  this  point,  we  should  like 
ilso  to  speak  of  the  agreeable  circles  we  saw 
eUewhere  in  the  State,  we  should  like  to  describe 
a  mi  to  Mr.  W.  Gilmore  Simms,  the  poet  and 
Bovciist,  whom  we  found  among  his  books,  at 
hiacottairy-seat,  remote  from  noise  of  town,  and 
>  day  spent  with  the  young  and  gifted  Legar6, — 
bot  wemay  not  do  this,  without  hazard  of  trench- 
ifli;  on  the  sacred  confidenee  of  boepitality«  and 
we  forbear. 

It  was  a  oeally  furnished  and  comfortable 
Heaoier,  commanded  by  a  polite  and  gentleman- 
like captain,  that  took  us  off  one  delicious  day  to 
Savannah.    A  soft  and  beaotiful  haze  hung,  like 
<lelicate  drapery,  owar  the  sea,  which  lay  before 
<tt  a«  aerene  and  unbroken  as  the  Lake  of  Como. 
la  tbiee  <)uarle»  of  an  lianr,  we  were  fairly  out- 
^e  the  bar,  from  which  our  ronte  lay  for  fifty 
nilea  over  the  ocean  itself,  the  white  rim  of  the 
Soath  Carofina  eoatt  being  seen  on  our  right, 
ami  on  oar  left  the  illimitable  waste  of  waters. 
There  were  a  goodly  number  of  passengers  in 
the  rah]u,and  quite  a  crowd  on  the  forward  deck, 
KBioo;  whom  were  Joan  of  Are,  the  infant  Sam- 
>eli  Oodlrey  of  RoniRon,  the  Venus  di  Medici  and 
Mher  illostriooe  individuals.     It  may  be  as  well 
^  naie,  lest  we  should  be  suspected  of  leaning 
tn  die  Heetrtne  of  the  metempsyehosis  that  these 
letter  personages  were  io  phister,  and  under  the 
char|e  of  a  la^  Italian  boy,  with  ^  rich  brown 
^nip|(*xion,  who  was  earrytng  them  to  Savan- 
uh,  to  iofase  am^ng  the  iohabitants  of  tbatcity 


a  taste  for  the  fine  arts.  As  the  day  advanced 
we  approached  St.  Helena  Sound,  where  we 
were  to  go  inside  again,  and  just  as  we  rose  from 
a  well-served  dinner,  our  steamer  made  a  land- 
ing at  Beaufort,  which  is  situated  some  miles 
from  sea  on  a  narrow  frith.  Here  we  stopped 
long  enough  to  get  a  good  view  of  the  town 
which  is  only  remarkable  for  the  exceeding  neat- 
ness and  elegance  of  its  private  residences.  Em- 
barking again,  a  few  hours  brought  us,  by  the 
light  of  the  stars,  to  the  cheerful  and  gas-illu- 
miued  city  of 

Savannah. 

If  we  were  called  upon  to  describe  Savannah, 
in  a  single  phrase,  as  John  Randolph  described 
Washington,  we  should  be  at  a  loss  whether  to 
call  it  the  city  of  squares  or  the  city  of  sand- 
hills. We  have  never  seen  sand  so  deep  any- 
where else,  nor  have  we  ever  seen  a  city  so  beau- 
tifully ornamented  with  parks.  These  are  in- 
deed small,  but  they  occur  at  every  intersection 
of  the  streets,  so  that  the  towu  above  the  water 
line  is  but  a  succession  of  Courts.  Along  the 
wharves,  there  is  a  broad  street,  with  a  continu- 
ous row  of  mercantile  offices  and  warehouses, 
where  a  large  and  elegant  Custom  House  of  blue 
granite  has  just  been  erected.  This  street  pre- 
sents an  animated  appearance  of  business,  with 
its  huge  piles  of  cotton,  and  the  tall  masts  of 
ships  on  the  other  side. 

The  principal  hotel  in  Savannah  is  pleasantly 
situated,  fronting  the  largest  of  the  public  squares, 
in  the  centre  of  which  stands  a  tall  marble  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Pulaski.  The  reader 
will  remember  that  this  brave  officer  fell  in  the 
attack  on  Savannah  made  by  Count  D*Estaing. 
The  hotel  takes  its  name  from  the  shaft,  and  is 
known  as  the  Pulaski  House. 

Among  the  social  attentions  shown  to  the  stran- 
ger in  Savannah,  there  is  one  that  we  feel  at  lil>- 
erty  to  mention — the  invitations  to  the  meetings 
of  the  Quoit  Club.  This  body  is  composed  of 
the  mi>st  prominent  and  influential  gentlemen  of 
the  city,  and  their  sports  are  celebrated  in  a  hand- 
some {;rove  on  the  outskirts.  No  more  agreeable 
reunions  are  held  than  these. 

Such  persons  as  are  antiquarian  in  their  tastes 
should  endeavor,  by  all  means,  in  visiting  Sa- 
ve nun  h,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  costly  and 
beautiful  library  of  Alexander  A.  Smets,  Esq., 
and  the  immense  collection  of  autographs  in  the 
possession  of  i.  K.  Tefft,  Esq.  We  spent  some 
days  in  examining  these  treasures,  thanks  to  the 
kind  and  courteous  disposition  of  these  estimable 
gentlemen,  and  we  should  assuredly  say  some- 
thing here  of  the  rare  and  choice  tbiugs  we  eaw 
amongst  their  books  and  MSS.,  but  that  we  coa«L 
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Pider  them  worthy  of  more  extended  ootice.  We 
shnll  defer  our  remarks,  therefore,  till  we  are  able 
to  prepare  a  suitable  account  of  these  wonderful 
collections.  Since  the  death  of  the  late  Mr. 
IJpcott  of  Eiif^Iand,  Mr.  Tefft  has  no  compeer  as 
a  collector,  and  he  has  done  more,  perhaps,  by 
means  of  his  penchant  for  autographs,  to  illus- 
trate the  history  of  the  Southern  country  than 
any  other  individual.  It  would  be  hard  to  find 
any  one  better  versed  in  historical  learning  than 
Mr.  Tefit.  As  the  founder  of  the  Georgia  His- 
torical Society,  an  institution  whose  labors  are 
known  everywhere,  he  has  achieved  for  himself 
an  enduring  reputation. 

A  beautiful  drive  of  four  miles,  out  of  Savan- 
nah, through  over-arching  trees,  takes  you  to 
one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  the  world — Bona- 
venture.  We  bestow  this  high  encomium  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Bryant,  who  has  travelled  in 
both  hemispheres  and  whose  appreciation  of  the 
beauties  of  nature  will  scarcely  be  called  in  ques- 
tion. Booaveuture  was  formerly  the  eouotry 
seat  of  the  Tatnall  family,  and  was  afterwards 
for  some  time  abandoned.  Recently  it  has  been 
appropriated  as  a  place  of  interment,  and  assu- 
redly no  more  suitable  spot  could  have  been  cho- 
seu  for  a  rural  cemetery.  Two  avenues  of  trees 
environ  the  grounds,  and  such  trees— the  live 
oak — as  we  never  saw  before.  Temple  street 
in  New  Haven,  in  summer,  is  thought  to  be  a 
marvel  in  growth,  its  gigantic  elms  interlacing 
their  branches  so  as  to  form  a  perfect  Gothic  arch 
to  the  eye.  But  Bonaventure*s  oaks  present  a 
yet  nobler  nave,  while  from  the  branches  above, 
the  gray  moss  hangs  drooping  in  streams.  The 
solemn  serenity  of  the  spot,  afar  from  the  habi- 
tations of  men,  consorts  well  with  the  idea  of  a 
sanctuary.  As  we  walked  down  the  dim  aisles, 
flecked  with  little  spots  of  sunshine  that  bad 
straggled  through  the  trees,  we  could  not  help 
thinking  how  infinitely  greater  must  be  the  Ar- 
chitect who  constructs  such  temples  as  this,  than 
any  vain  builder  of  eartfa^s  proudest  fanes.  Bo- 
9aventure  has  had  its  poet.  As  a  pleasing  piece 
of  descriptive  verse,  we  quote  from  a  native 
hard*  the  following  stanzas  on 

Bonaventure  by  Starlight. 

Alon^  a  corridor  I  tread, 

High  over-aivhed  by  ancient  trees 
Where,  like  a  tapestry  o'erhead. 

The  gruy  mosi*  floats  upcm  (he  breeze  ;— 
A  wvnry  bree%e.  that  kinsed  to-day 

Tallulah*8  t'alla  of  fluahing  foam, 

'  '*  Taludlau,  aud  othkr  Posms.  By  Henr^  R^J^ek^ 
MM.  Savannah :  John  M.  Cooper.  1850.**  Our  thanks 
are  due  to  the  author  for  a  copy  of  this  work,  which  we 
hail  as  a  valuable  accession  to  Southern  Literature.  Had 
Mr.  Jackson  been  a  native  of  Boston,  he  would  long  ago 


And  sported  in  Tocf oe's  •ptmj. 
Brings  muaic  from  its  mouotaia  home. 

The  clouds  that,  floating  oVr  the  sky, 

Here  cast  at  times  a  fitful  gloom — 
As  o*er  our  hearts  darii  memories  dy — 

Cast  deeper  shade  on  Tatnall's  tomb; 
While  glimmering  onward  to  the  sea. 

With  scarce  a  rippling  wave  at  play, 
A  hue  of  silver  through  the  lea — 

The  river  stretches  far  away ! 

And  *tis  the  hour  when  stars  above 

Reflect  the  spirit's  inner  light, 
And  the  lost  Pleiads  of  my  love 

Are  kindling  in  my  heart  to-n^ht. 
I  hear  a  footfall  on  the  aand| 

I  feel  an  arm  within  my  own ; — 
Full  often,  in  a  distant  land, 

I*ve  listened  to  that  trembling 


Night  darkens  into  deeper  shade 

As  on,  with  solemn  pace,  we  stroll ; — 
I  hear  the  teachings  of  ifae  dead, 

Like  sacred  masic  in  my  aonl ; — 
So  live  and  act  while  thou  art  hem 

That  when  thy  course  of  life  is  done« 
Above  the  stars  thou  may*6t  not  fear 

To  meet  thy  father's  flice,  my  son ! 

When  we  had  left  Savannah  and  its  attrac- 
tions many  miles  he  hind  us,  the  quiet  beauty  of 
Bonaventure  still  recurred  to  our  mind  as  some- 
thing vaguely  remembered  in  a  dream. 

Columbia. 

*^  All  ahoard,'*  said  the  coudnetor.  The  depot 
of  the  South  Carolina  Rail  Road  was  filled  ivhh 
a  dense  crowd  of  people  as  the  morning  tratoK 
were  ahout  to  start  for  Hamhurg  and  Golnmbia. 
In  a  comfortahle  car  of  the  latter,  we  were  qvt- 
etly  seated  at  the  moment  the  signal  for  depar- 
ture was  given.  We  had  previously  negotiated 
with  a  peripatetic  fruit- woman  for  some  bananne, 
and  with  a  newsboy,  who,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
had  worse  hooks  to  sell  in  bis  basket,  for  the  last 
number  of  Harper,  and  as  the  train  went  whirl- 
ing through  the  swamps  at  the  rate  of  tbirty-five 
miles  an  hour,  we  regaled  oursoHros  wirii  the 
tropical  esculent,  and  read  in  tho  diverting  pages 
of  Pisistratus  Caiton,  bow  Riccabocea  espoused 
Miss  Jemima,  and  how  the  Squire  made  a  peace- 
oflTering  of  the  stocks. 

We  enfered  Columbia  about  sunset,  and  were 
Btnick  with  its  lieautiful  situation,  as  the  last  rays 
of  the  orb  of  day,  (which  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James 
has  so  ofben  described.)  gilded  the  highest  points 
of  the  town.  Here  we  enconoterwi  tiw  first  de- 
cided bill  we  saw  in  Soutb  Carolina,  and  from 
the  table-land  on  witich  Columbia  iabailt,  we  had 
a  paBoraiDie  view  of  a  maffaifieent  waste  of 
dense  pme  fereeto  etretohing  aw«y,  like  the  ses, 
as  boundless  and  as  blue.  The  laadaeape  is  un« 
from  eauufe  monotoiiy*  by  tlie  eno'aocs 
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of  the  Broad  and  SaJuda  Rivera  which  here  unite 
to  form  the  Congaree. 

The  chief  ob>ct  of  ioterest  in  Columbia  is 
South  Carolina  College,  an  institution  of  very 
high  and  deserved  repute,  which  is  nobly  and 
mudi6cently  sustained  by  the  Slate.     The  build- 
iags  which  have  been  erected  from  time  to  time. 
M  occasion  demanded,  occupy  a  large  piece  of 
grouod,  aod  enclose  a  park  or  "Campus"  in  pa- 
rtllelogram  shape,  planted  with  the  Pride  of  In- 
dia tree.    The  library  of  this  college  embraces 
18,000  volumes,  aod  is  arranged  in  a  fine  buiUI- 
|ag  eoostmcted  for  the  purpose.     The  great  room 
w  ciacUy  similar  to  the  hall  of  the  Library  of 
Congress.    The  Librarian,  an  intelligent  gentle- 
man, who  seemed  to  know  something  of  the 
irewures  committed  to  his  keeping,  very  courte- 
ouilj  showed  ua  the  most  sumptuous  works  in 
the  collection,  among  which  were  many  costly 
lolio  volames  illustrated  in  the  highest  style  of 
European  arc    Virginia  can  show  no  such  library 
a«  ihw  within  faer  broad  limits,  and  we  repeat 
|bat  the  support  given  by  South  Carolina  to  the 
Ullege  by  meaus  of  which  it  has  been  accumu- 
l«ed  IS  noble.     We  visited  also  the  Hall  of  the 
t^uphradian  Society,  a  very  beautiful  room  adorii- 
Hiriih  portraits  of  some  of  its  distinguished  ex- 
njembcrs.  and  among  them  Chancellor  Harper. 
Ibcnval  literary  aasociarion,  we  were  told,  has 
q«|ie  as  elegant  an  apartment,  where  a  portrait 
«|Hugh  S.  Legarfe  is  preserved.     The  professors 
Of  ibe  College  are  men  of  the  higheat  attain- 
menu,  and  some  of  them  of  the  widest  fame 
•«  wience.    Such  names  as  Thornwell.  Preston 
a«<i  Lieber  are  enough  to  illustrate  any  institu- 

.j^^*""^***  *»«gh  »«  contains  not  more  than 
>,IWU  inhabitants,  can  boast  some  of  the  finest 
^'ato  residences  and  gardens  in  the  United 
tatw.  The  climate  is  favorable  to  the  growth 
««  too  rarest  exotics,  aod  in  the  open  parterres, 
ibe  itranger  will  see  plants  which  in  the  North- 
fro  cities  can  only  flourish  in  green-houses.  The 
sofwty  here  is  elegant  and  refined,  and  nowhere, 
P<^^bap8.io  America,  are  the  wealthier  class  more 
b'?Wyenluvated  in  polite  letters.  We  could  have 
i^JSered  gUdly  in  this  town  for  weeks,  but  the  time 
»f  our  holiday  was  near  its  close,  and  we  were 
it'ercfure  constrained  to  leave  it,  after  a  brief  so- 
journ, aud  travel 


Homeward. 

.  Owo  more  in  Charleston,  but  with  P.  P.  C. 
jmentions-a  day  at  the  hotel-and  we  are  on 
•"ard  the  Wilmington  boat  passing  Sullivan^s 
ifiiaud.  Here  we  sea  a  gigantic  house,  with  a 
^^rndor  all  arouad  it,  which  is  designed  as  a 
•"•ainer  resort  for  those  who  like  sea-bathing, 
«»d  wiU  be  opened  early  the  enauing  season. 

Vot.  XVII-32 


It  is  called  the  Moultrie  House.     This  object, 
however,  soon  fades  away  in  the  distance,  and 
we  are  again  out  upon  the  ocean,  where  we  are 
to  spend  the  night.     Supper  over,  and  bedtime 
approaching,  we  retire  below,  where  the  m^ority 
of  the  passengers  have  preceded  us,  and  are 
stowed  away  in  their  berths.     As  we  get  into 
ours,  and  for  sometime  afterwards,  we  are  en- 
tertained with  the  following  dialogue  between 
two  of  our  compagnons  du  voyage.     The  appear- 
ance of  the  parties  we  can  not  describe,  as  only 
their  heads  were  visible,  the  one  enveloped  in  a 
saffron  coloured  night-cap,  and  the  other  display-  . 
ing  a  ferocious  redundancy  of  red  hair  and  whis- 
kers. 

Night-cap.    "  This  is  the  boat  that  ran  into 
the  North  Carolina,  some  years  ago." 
Red  Whiskers.    •*  Yes." 
Night-cap.    *»  The  other  one  warn't  long  in 
sinking,  was  she  ?'* 
lUd  Whiskers.     "  About  ten  minutes." 
Night-cap,  (con  expressione.)    "  You  don't  say 
80.     How  long  ago  was  that  ?" 
Red  Whiskers.     "  About  fifteen  years." 
Night-cap.     *' Suppose  we  should  run  agin 
another  boat  to-night,  we*d  be  apt  to  go  down 
ourselves,  wouldn't  we  ?" 

Red  Whiskers.    •*  Think  we  should,  the  boat 
ainU  as  strong  as  she  was." 
Enter  small  negro  hoy. 

Night-cap.     ••  Boy,  were  you  aboard  when 
this  boat  run  agin  the  North  Carolina  ?" 
Boy.    "No,  sir." 
Night-cap,     "  How  old  are  you  ?" 
Boy.     "  Ten  years  old,  sir." 
Night-cap,  (with  the  air  of  one  making  a  dis- 
covery.)    "  Then  you  couldnH  have  been  aboard. 
How's  the  weather  ?" 
Boy.     "  Pretty  fair,  sir." 
Night-cap,    "No  knowing,  though,  whether 
we  shan't  have   a  storm   before   morning.     I 
shouldn't  like  a  storm  in  this  boat." 
Red  Whiskers.     "  Nor  L" 
Night-cap.     "  Strikes  me,  there's  danger  of 
fire.     If  we  catched  fire,  we  should  be  gone  sure 
enough." 

"Devilish  amusing  conversation  that,"  aaid 
our  neighbour  in  the  next  berth. 

*'  Very,"  said  we,  and  composed  ourselves  to 
sleep. 

Early  next  morning  we  reached  Wilmington, 
and  passed  through  the  smoke  of  its  turpentine 
distilleries,  and  after  eight  hours  ride,  through 
the  dreary  and  monotonous  region  of  the  pine 
swamps  of  North  Carolina,  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
five  miles  au  hour,  we  alighted  at  Weldon  where 
we  were  informed  we  should  be  compelled  to  spend 
the  night  in  consequence  of  damages  to  the  rail- 
road by  a  rise  in  the  Romnok**    The  arrango- 
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ments  of  the  Weldon  hotel  by  no  means  justi- 
fied the  name  it  bore,  and  as  the  only  accom- 
modations it  could  afford  were  already  engaged 
by  the  passengers  from  the  North,  who  had  ar- 
rived before  us,  we  walked  by  moonlight,  three 
miles,  to  the  well-known  village  of  Gareysburg, 
the  Gretna  Green  of  Virginia,  which  village  con- 
sists of  the  habitation  and  outhouses  of  Major 
Garey,  a  rotund  and  hospitable  Boniface,  who 
ties  the  knot  for  the  despairing  fugitives  that  re- 
sort to  him  **  for  better,  for  worse."  Supper  of 
Miyor  Garey,  good— bed,  comfortable — break- 
fast, next  morning,  very  excellent.  Learn  with 
dismay  that  we  do  not  leave  till  three  o'clock,  P. 
M.  Fellow  travellers,  who  bad  remained  at 
Weldon  all  night,  begin  to  arrive — grumbling — 
bad  slept  in  the  cars.  Banjo  player  amongst 
them,  who  diverts  us  with  '*  Nelly  was  a  Lady,** 
and  other  melodies.  Look  over  library  of  our 
Landlord — Fox^s  Book  of  Martyrs — some  old 
numbers  of  Messenger— odd  volume  of  Farmer's 
Register — Testament  and  North  Carolina  Alma- 
nac. Get  up  foot-race  between  small  negro 
boys — 150  yards  for  a  dime.  Banjo-player  per- 
forms sentimental  pieces  for  lady-passengers. 
Dinner.  Afterwards  the  train.  Next  day,  our 
Excursion  was  done,  aud  we  were  again  engross- 
ed with  our  toilsome  pursuits,  in  the  atmosphere 
of  home. 


t.s 
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Parodi  has  just  left  us,  and  is  now  with  the 
Charlestonians.  Under  the  musical  direction  of 
Strakosch,  and  accompanied  by  Patti,  the  Ger- 
mania  Band  and  other  celebrities,  she  gave  seve- 
ral successful  concerts  here.  Her  voice  is  singu- 
larly rich  and  full,  sweet  as  honey  distilled  from 
Hymettus  and  sustained  as  an  utterance  of  Eu- 
terpe's flutes— yet  does  she  not  cause  us  to  forget 
the  almost  celestial  strains  of  the  charming  Jenny 
Liod,  whose  empery  in  song  may  not  be  dispu- 
ted. Parodies  most  wonderful  success  is  in  the 
lower  notes  to  which  she  descends  with  such 
effect  as  to  cause  us  to  mistake  her  voice,  at  first, 
for  a  contrnlro.  She  does  not  rise,  like  Jenny, 
to  those  higher  regions,  whore  the  clouds  never 
rest  and  eternal  suulight  reigus.  There  is,  in- 
deed, a  completeness  in  her  rendering  of  the 
more  difficult  passages  of  Rossini  that  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired,  but  we  are  never  startled 
by  the  exhibition  of  transcendant  power,  nor 
do  we  seem  to  see  in  her  the  visible  presence  of 
the  muse.    We  make  no  pretension  to  a  critical 


acquaintance  wftl^  music,  we  disclaim  any  of 
that  refinement  of  taste  which*  distinguished  tbe 
Count,  of  whom  Lord  Byron  tells  us  that 

**  No  Veni^cian  audience  could  eodure  a 
Song,  scene  or  air  when  be  cried  ^9eeeaiura  f** 

and  our  opinion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  Jeooy 
aud  Parodi  may  therefore  go  for  little,  but  we 
must  say  that  while  the  dark-eyed  Geooese  has 
delighted  us,  she  has  laid  us  under  no  spell  such 
as  we  experienced  from  the  sorcery  of  the  Sweile. 
Jenuy  will  soon  be  in  Baltimore  on  her  return 
from  the  South  and  West.  Must  we  again  put 
forth  our  peffitiott  in  verse  that  she  will  reviiit 
Richmond? 


We  do  not  know  when  we  have  read  a  more 
beautiful  poem  than  the  following  Ode,  which 
was  suug  at  tbereceut  dedication  of"  Magnolia 
Cemetery,**  near  Charleston.  S.  C.  It  is  from 
the  pen  of  HsNaf  H.  TiHaon,  Esq.  whom  we 
take  this  occasion  to  introduce  to  our  readers  as 
our  esteemed  correspoudent  **  Aqlaus.'* 

Whose  was  the  hand  that  painted  thee,  O  Death ! 

With  naup:ht  but  terror  in  thy  form  and  miea  ? 
If  there  indeed  be  coldness  in  thy  breath, 

Is  it  not  musical  of  things  unseen  ? 

Thou  rather  8boQld*8t  be  crown'd  with  fadeless  flowers ; 

At  least,  if  men  will  choose  a  darker  hue, 
Be  thy  fit  couch  aoiid  funereal  bowers, 

But  let  the  stars  aud  sanligbt  sparkle  throa^. 

So,  with  that  truth  before  us,  we  have  fixed 
And  beautified,  O  Death!  thy  mansion  here 

Where  gloom  and  gladness— grave  and  garden— mixed. 
Make  it  a  place  to  love,  and  not  to  fear. 

Heaven,  shed  thy  most  propitions  dews  around! 

Ye  holy  ston»,  look  down  with  tender  eyes ! 
And  guard  with  love,  and  consecrate  the  ground, 

Where  we  may  rest,  and  whence  we  pray  to  rise ! 


A  friend  in  New  Y«>rk  writes  to  us  thus  plea- 
santly of  tbeauicals  there — 

"  I  sent  you,  a  few  days  ago,  a  bill  of  Bmogbam*s  Ly- 
ceum giviug  the  proprnmrae  of  a  most  amusing  burlesque 
now  nightly  drawing  crowds  at  that  Theatre,  called  the 
'World's  Fuir,'  in  which  the  whole  upper  ten  of  rhc  gods 
and  goddesses  appear.  It  seems  old  J  upiter  happened  to 
see  in  a  newspaper— the  Herald— «n  account  of  tbe  great 
exhibition  to  be  held  in  tendon  next  summer,  and,  being 
in  rather  a  listless  mood  and  iMidly  in  want  of  amttsemeot, 
he  determine*!  to  have  a  World's  Fair  himself,  a  grand 
collection  of  the  fair  (sex)  of  all  nalion«»— which  resolutiuo 
wos  forthwith  put  into  effect.  The  whole  conversatioas 
are  carried  on  in  doggrel  and  abound  in  witty  and  funny 
local  hits.  Mary  Taylor  aa  Columbia  ia  tbe  star  of  the 
piece,  and  sings  a  great  many  amusing  songs ;  in  one  of 
them, "  When  first  I  saw  Parodi,"  she  describes  the  fa- 
mous occasion  ia  which  that  interesting  child  of  gesiaa 
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drew  a  differ  upcm  Maretzek,  abook  her  fim  at  the  orchei- 
In,  tnd  uiatbeiiiatiz4HJ  the  whole  crowd  in  fine  Rtyle,  and 
IB  jfmtacinpf  the  irreat  prima  dammn^  she  (Marr  Taylor,) 
took  oceanoD  to  strike  the  leader  of  the  orchestra  over 
tk  head  with  a  fuitar,  or  as  Hose  woold  say,  '  swashed 
bim  OB  (he  fonrd/  and  when  she  was  encored,  as  slie 
raised  the  instroment  to  five  him  another  blow,  he  very 
fti!roitIy  hoisted  an  nmbrella  to  protect  himseir.  I  never 
NwiorthiBf  takeao  well — the  whole  house  was  conTu1<«ed 
iir  about  ive  mkia&ee.  Heir  ales  is  there  with  his  club 
lad  when  he  is  introduced  to  Columbia,  she  observes 
tohim  that  she  has  frequently  beard  of  that  remarkable 
exploit  of  his  in  sweepiuf  out  the  Aufean  stables,  and 
•drtfes  bim  to  hire  himself  out  by  the  day  to  our  new 
Major  to  keep  the  streets  clean.  On  one  occasion  the 
King  of  fods  and  nwo  fidk  into  a  violent  passion  with 
Meicorjihavinf  reason,  aa  be  thought,  to  doubt  thatdei- 
ifi  word,  and  in  a  tnuisport  of  rage  calls  upon  Apollo  to 
'  strike  the  Lfre.* 

"  BnrtoB  has  a  piece  of  the  same  name,  hot  altogether 
■fOike  in  plat  awl  iKidaat.  Hie  ia  a  Teritable  *  World's 
Fair,'  ciyical  palace,  curioaitiea,  and  people  of  all  nations 
lad  toofoes,  including  an  agent  of  Bamum,  who  has  gone 
out  far  the  purpose  of  buying  up  the  whole  concern  and 
hiogiag  it  to  America  on  apeculatton." 


ipro|N»t  of '*  Mose,*'  we  perceive,  in  a  recent 
nimber  of  the  "  Coorrier  des  Etats  Uais,"  a  cu- 
nous  and  aomewbat  elaborate  inquiry  iuto  the 
cfaaracter  of  the  **  b*boy"  (we  suppose  we  ought 
to  sty  the  •*^'&arcon")  preseuting  some  very  crit- 
wil  and  pBycbologicai  views  of  this  interestiug 
specimeo  of  the  race.  Our  readers*  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  French  laaguage  and  the  Bo  we- 
rjiwill  eojoy  the  followiug  description  of  the 
ffnomel  of  Mose.  To  translate  it  would  spoil 
tiw  foa  we  know  it  will  occasion — 

*  Le  physique  du  pompier-sportsman  est  particulier  k 
\m  stalj  et  nous  lui  trouvons,  ma  foi,  une  certaine  po^sie 
bniule  qui  a  son  cachet.  II  est  rarement  beau,  di^ons 
BDeox,  prraqae  toi^urs  il  est  iitteralement  laid  ;  maia  sa 
tkdk  estbiea  prue,  et  son  allure  soUJement  legdre.  II  y 
t  de  la  force  et  une  sorte  de  grice  dans  sa  d-marche.  Sur 
n  tfte,  dont  la  cbevelure  liss^e  au  savon  se  gonfle,  au- 
dttsoi  des  oreilles,  en  boucles  contoum^es  (ce  qui  a  donn6 
Bsamce,  croyona-nous,  au  mot  toajhhck  qui  lui  est  par- 
hii  appUqn^),  an  poee  un  chapeau  i  ailes  6troites  et  plates 
^vaat  ies  reborda  d^une  aseiette.  Le  chapeau,  iucliu^ 
lar  ies  yeoz,  laisse  k  d^couvert  la  partie  post^rieure  de 
Toecipot  Autour  d^une  nuque  courtraste,  comme  la 
P^ad'aa  eertam  animal  que  Ton  rftcle  avant  d'en  trans- 
fcraer  la  chair  en  aaocisses  ou  en  jambona,  s'attache, 
i«ecaae  Borle  de  negligence  coquette,  une  ficelle  decou- 
W,  ^latante,  aoit  rouge,  soit  jaune,  soit  bleue,  qui  a  la 
pf^tenlioii  de  s'appeler  cravste,  et  dont  Ies  bouts  8*enla- 
osten  spirales,  ou  flottent  au  gr6  du  vent.  Un  col  ra- 
t'KRB,  lofsqoe  col  il  y  a,  laisse  voir  une  encolure  muscu- 
l»B9e,s^  le  soliel  et  le  wbiekey  ont  trac^  une  erapreiote 
nagiaiaate.  Une  chemise  en  laine  rouge,  Amaill^e  sur  la 
P^^itrioe  de  larges  hontons  blancs  on  noirs ;  nn  pantalon 
'^^i  la  eeinture  par  une  courroie  de  cnir ;  des  bottes 
*^  fates  seraelles,  pasa^es  par-deaaus  le  pantalon :  telle 
^  «B  Kenefal,  la  tennie  du  pompier^portsman ;  ajoutes 
i  e«  eonume  bisarra  un  complement  hiatorique  et  n6cea- 
"^ :  It  ehique,  ae  deasinant  en  ronde-bosae  sur  aa  joue 


The  writer  draws  a  distinction,  however,  be- 
tween the  *' pompier-sportsman"  and  the  "  Fancy 
Man"  which  latter  individual  he  describes  as  a 
mystery  indeed. 

**  Lea  *  Fancy  Firemen,*  eux,  n*ont  mdme  pas  Ies  spec- 
ulations du  jeu  pour  moyens  d'existeuce.  lis  vivent,  on 
ne  sait  comment,  dorment  on  ne  sait  od,  et  pourtant  ilsvi- 
veut,  et  ils  dorment.  Lorsque  la  nuit  descend  sur  la  ville, 
ies  Fancy  Men  se  mettent  a  roeuvre,  et  Ics  voiU  qui 
circulent  dans  le  Bowery,  cherchant  des  aventures,  inon* 
dant  Ies  Bar-rooms,  insultant  lea  femmes,  se  querellant, 
se  battant,  donnant  de  fiiusses  alarmes  d^incendie  afin  de 
determhier  oe  qn'ila  appellent,  dana  la  langue  dn  pays, 
un  '  Moaa,'  c'aat-&*dire  un  raaaeiublement  tumulteundoat 
eux  et  leura  amia  trouvent  moyeu  de  tirer  parti." 


Our  State  Convention  for  reforming  the  Con- 
stitution of  Virginia  is  still  in  session,  and  will 
continue  to  sit  for  many  months,  if  we  can  form  an 
opinion  from  the  progress  they  have  already  made. 
Their  debates    are  disseminated   through   the 
State  in  a  Supplement  Sheet  of  24  closely  printed 
columns  which  appears,  we  believe,  tri- weekly. 
These  debates  are  subsequently  to  be  published 
in  book  form,  and  will  make  a  series  of  volumes 
to  which  Hansanl  will  be  but  an  insignificant  af- 
fair.    One  arrangement  only  remaiustobe  made 
with  regard  to  the  Debates.     They  are  reported 
with  laudable  accuracy  by  Mr.  Bishop.     The 
style  in  which  they  are  printed  is  altogether  un- 
exceptionable.   We  are  not  aware  that  any  ob- 
jection has  been  raised  against  them  in  either  re- 
spect.   But  they  want  readers.    Surely,  so  much 
expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  State  and  pains- 
taking on  the  part  of  printer  and  reporter  should 
not  be  altogether  thrown  away.     The  Conven- 
tion owes  it  to  itself  to  provide  forthe  reading  of 
its  Debates  when  published.     An  advertisement 
calling  for  twenty  able-bodied  men,  whose  busi- 
ness it  should  be  to  read,  in  good  faith,  the  tri- 
weekly Supplement,  from  beginning  to  end,  might 
possibly  avail,  if  a  liberal  per  diem  were  offered. 
Fair  notice  should  be  given  however,  that  none 
but  stout  men,  accustomed  to  hard  labor,  need 
apply. 

En  passant,  we  heard  a  good  anecdote  of  the 
Convention  the  other  day,  which  we  commend 
to  the  notice  of  the  Knickerbocker,  as  worthy  a 
place  in  its  monthly  gossip.  It  seems  that  the 
little  grandson  of  one  of  our  city  delegates,  a 
bright  child  of  six  or  eight  years  of  age,  started 
off  in  his  best  suit  and  with  money  in  hand,  to 
see  Gen'I  Tom  Thumb,  who  was  holding  his 
levees  at  the  African  Church.  The  little  fellow, 
however,  mistook  the  building,  and  seeiug  a 
crowd  around  the  door  of  the  Universalist  Church, 
where  the  Convention  holds  its  sessions,  naturally 
enough  supposed  that  the  renowned  dwarf,  the 
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wonderful  curiosity  be  bad  come  to  see,  was 
tbere  exhibiting  himself.  Full  of  excitement  and 
with  a  proud  step  our  young  hero  advanced  up 
the  aisle,  to  the  surprise  of  the  members  who 
observed  him,  until,  reaching  the  seat  of  his 
his  grandfather,  he  tapped  the  old  gentleman  on 
the  shoulder,  and  said,  with  the  utmost  simplici- 
ty, **  Grandpa,  please  tell  me  which  is  Tom 
Thumb  ?"  A  most  embarrassing  question,  cer- 
tainly ! 

We  were  gratified  to  learn  that  a  distinguished 
compliment  was  recently  paid  by  Professor  Long- 
fellow to  our  townsman,  W.  J.  Hubard,  Esq., 
the  Artist.  We  have  long  appreciated  Mr.  Hu- 
bard*s  genius,  and  delighted  to  visit  his  studio, 
and  we  are  not  surprised  that  his  original  style  is 
beginning  to  acquire  for  him  a  wide  reputation. 
Mr.  Longfellow,  having  accidentally  seen  a  series 
of  pencil  sketches  by  Hubard,  expressed  his  un- 
qualified admiration,  accompanied  with  a  desire 
to  possess  some  line  from  so  gifted  a  hand.  This 
desire  reached  the  ear  of  the  artist,  who  at  once 
sketched  two  exquisite  illustrations  of  the  poet's 
writings,  which  we  will  briefly  describe.  The 
subject  of  the  first  is  the  universally  popular 
poem  of  "  The  Footsteps  of  Angels."  The  scene 
begins  with 

**  And  like  phantoms  grim  and  tall, 
Shadows  from  the  fitful  firelight 
Dance  upon  the  parlor  wall." 

This  Is  indicated  in  the  back  ground.  The 
middle  ground  represents 

**  The  forms  of  the  departed." 

In  the  foreground,  the  dreamer  of  the  vision 
•its  and  dreams— 

**  With  a  slow  and  noiseless  footstep. 

Comes  that  messenger  divine 
Takes  the  vacant  chair  beside  me. 

Lays  her  gentle  band  in  mine." 

It  is  difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  this  sketch,  the 
conception  and  execution  being  extremely  novel. 
It  exhibits  a  remarkable  combination  of  linear 
and  effective  drawing,  such  as  has  never  before 
come  under  our  observation. 

The  second  drawing  is  from  "The  Skeleton 
in  Armor."  The  figure  stands  immediately  in 
the  foreground,  and  although  but  a  small  one,  it 
looms  as  you  gaze  upon  it,  until  it  becomes  gi- 
gantic to  the  imagination.  The  eyes,  from  their 
bony  sepulchre  send  forth  a  ghastly  gleam,  and 
as  the  iroD-bound  figure  points,  he  may  be  sup- 
posed to  say 

**  There  for  my  lady's  bower 
Built  I  the  lofty  tower 
Which  to  this  very  hour 

Stands  looking  sea-ward." 


The  free  and  broad  play  of  light  on  ifae  armoar 
indicates  that  entire  unreserve  of  power  that 
arouses  us  with  its  boldness. 

We  should  like  to  aee  ao  edition  of  Mr.  Long- 
feflow's  Poems  with  llluetrations  from  the  pencil 
of  Hubard.  We  are  satisfied  that  if  worthily 
gotten  up  its  appearance  would  mark  a  new  tri- 
umph of  American  art. 


A  new  Sonnet  from  Tennyson  is  a  public  ben- 
efaction.   Here  is  one  just  from  the  mint — 

O!  were  I  loved  as  I  desire  to  be, 
What  is  there  in  the  great  sphere  of  the  earth. 

Or  range  of  evil  between  deatfi  and  birth. 
That  I  should  fear— if  I  were  loved  by  theeT 

AH  the  inner,  all  the  outer  world  of  pain. 
Clear  love  would  pierce  and  eleave,  if  tfaoo  wert  one ; 

As  I  have  heard  diat  somewhere  in  the  main 
Fresh  water-springs  come  up  through  bitter  bnne, 

*T  were  joy,  not  fear,  clasped  hand  in  hand  with  thee, 
To  wait  for  death — ^mnte— careless  of  all  ills. 

Apart  npon  a  mountain,  though  the  surge 
Of  some  new  deluge  from  a  thousand  hilla. 

Flung  leagues  of  roaring  foam  into  the  gmge 
Below  us,  as  far  on  as  eye  could  see* 

We  suppose  many  of  our  readers  will  have 
seen  before,  the  farewell  sonnet  of  Tennyson, 
read  at  the  recent  Dinner  to  Macready,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  retirement  from  the  stage.  As  it 
is  worth  keeping,  however,  we  republish  it : 

Farewell,  Macready,  sinoe  to-nlgbt  we  part; 
Full-handed  thunders  often  have  confessed 
Thy  power  well  used  to  move  the  public  breast. 

We  thank  thee,  with  one  voice*  and  from  the  heart. 

Farewell,  Macready,  since  this  night  we  part. 
Go,  take  thy  honors  home :  sank  with  the  best, 
Garrick,  and  statelier  Kemble,  and  the  rest 

Who  made  a  nation  purer  through  their  art. 

Thine  is  it,  that  our  Drama  did  net  die,  I 

Nor  flicker  down  to  brainless  Pantomime, 
And  those  gilt  gauds  men-children  swann  to  see. 

Farewell,  Macready :  moral,  grave,  sublime ; 

Our  Shakspeare*s  bland  and  universal  eye 
Dwells  pleased,  through  twice  a  hundred  years,  on  thre. 

This  Dinner  was  a  notable  affair,  fiulwef 
presided  and  among  the  guests  were  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  £astlake  and  others.  From  the 
speech  of  the  Chairman,  as  reported  in  theLoD«; 
don  Times,  we  quote  the  following  recogoitioa' 
of  the  obligations  of  the  author  to  the  actor. 


**  Gentlemen,  tbere  is  one  merit  of  our  guest  as  so  actotf 
upon  which,  if  I  were  silent,  I  should  be  in<leed  onrnite<* 
ful.  Many  a  great  peribnner  may  attain  to  a  high  lepn* 
tation  if  he  restrains  his  talents  to  acting  Sbakspeare  as  J 
the  great  writers  of  the  past;  but  it  is  perfectly  clear tbnt 
in  so  doing  he  does  not  advance  one  inch  the  literature  cif 
his  time.  It  has  been  the  merit  of  our  guest  to  nco^if^ 
the  troth,  that  the  actor  has  it  in  his  pow<>r  to  aniitin 
creating  the  writer.  ( Hear,  bear.)  He  has  identified  iiim" 
self  with  the  living  drama  of  his  period,  and  by  so  doiDf 
he  has  half  created  it.  (Cheers.)  Who  does  not  rvco! 
lect  the  rough  and  manly  vigor  of  Tell,  the  siroplf  gras 
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^Mr  of  Vi^giimHi,  «r  tba  •xqnMte  sve^tnefs  and  dignit j 
•ad  paibM  villi  wbicb  be  inTeflted  the  •rlf-eecrifice  of 
loo  (lottd  dieer»g)f  end  who  doee  noc  feel  thei  bat  for 
ham  these  greet  phiye  might  never  have  obtained  their 
bold  opoB  the  atage,  or  ranhcd  among  thoee  maaterpiecee 
vhirh  this  «ge  will  haaTe  poateri^  f  (Renewed  cheers.) 
And  what  cbarva  and  what  grace,  not  their  own,  he  baa 
prea  to  the  lewer  works  of  an  inferior  writer,  it  is  not  for 
to  sajr.**    (l..ond  and  prolonged  cheering.) 


DickeiM*  speech  was  suflScieutly  ebaracteria- 
tic.  As  witoeflB  this  alliMion  to  Macready*«  last 
appearance — 

"  Many  ef  thoee  who  heard  him  were  no  doobt  present 
ai  the  meaenble  scene  on  Wednesday  night,  when  that 
great  riaioa  which  had  been  a  delight  and  a  lesson — very 
often,  be  dared  aaj,  a  support  and  a  comfort — to  them, 
wbicb  had  lor  manjr  jrears  improved  and  charmed  them, 
•ad  to  wUeh  they  had  looked  tor  an  elevated  relief  firom 
the  faiboots  of  their  Uvea,  feded  irom  their  sight  forever. 
ICheen.)  He  woald  not  at<qi  to  inquire  whether  their 
goest  might  or  might  not  have  looked  forward,  through 
ntber  too  lo^  a  period  for  them,  to  some  remote  and  dis- 
taot  time  whoi  be  might  possibly  bear  some  far^ff  like- 
aese  to  a  certain  Spaaiah  Arehbishop  whom  Gil  Bias  once 
eerved.  (Laughter.)  Nor  would  he  atop  to  inquire 
vfaeiber  it  was  a.  reasonable  dispoeiticm  in  the  audience 
flf  Wednesday  to  seize  upon  the  words-^ 

'  And  I  have  bought 
Goldeo  opinkma  from  all  sorts  of  people ; 
M^bieh  would  be  worn  now  in  their  newest  gloss, 
Not  cast  aside  so  soon* — 


btit  he  would  venture  to  intimate  to  those  whom  he  ad- 
dressed bow  in  hie  own  mind  he  mainly  connected  that 
occasioa  with  the  present.  When  he  looked  round  on 
the  vtst  assemblage  of  Wednesday,  and  observed  the 
huge  pit  hushed  into  stillness  on  the  rising  of  the  curtain, 
•nd  when  he  saw  the  misty  surging  gallery,  where  men  in 
iheir  shirtsleeves  were  at  first  striking  out  their  arms  like 
itnmg  swioimers  (laughter),  become  still  water  in  a  mo- 
ment, end  remain  so  through  the  play,  it  suggestsd  to 
hiin  fomethii^  besides  the  trustworthiness  of  an  Engliiib 
erowd,  and  the  delusion  under  whi<'h  those  persomi  la- 
boared  who  disparaged  and  maligned  such  an  assembly. 
It  attfgesied  to  him  that  in  meeting  here  to-night  they  un- 
denook  to  represent  something  of  the  ull-pervading  feel- 
mg  of  that  crowd  through  all  its  intermediate  degrees, 
from  (he  full-drefwed  lady  with  sparkling  diamonds  in  the 
]»tMceniuni  box  to  the  balf>undresaed  gentleman  (great 
ho^hier)  who  was  biding  his  time  for  taking  some  re- 
beshment  in  the  back  row  of  the  gallery.'* 


ing  two  thousand  dollars.  We  h(»pe  this  rirciilnr 
will  meet  with  a  ready  re6|>oiise  vu  the  p;irt  of 
the  former  studeotsof  the  Univeniicy.  We  should 
like  to  see  this  seat  of  learniug  adorned  with  the 
choicest  works  of  art,  and  made  au  attractive 
place  to  the  visiter  as  well  as  an  excellent  school 
for  the  inquirer  after  knowledge. 


A  very  excellent  daguerreotype  likcDess  of 
Poe,  taken  just  before  his  death,  may  be  seen  at 
Pratt  &  Go's  Gallery,  145  Main  Street.  It  is  a 
little  remarkable  that  no  accurate  portrait  of  him 
was  engraved  for  any  edition  of  hi«  works. 
That  which  appears  in  the  recent  collection,  e<li- 
ted  by  Griswoki,  resembles  him  scarcely  at  all. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  the  way  to  say  here  that 
Pratt  has  recently  fitted  up  his  Gallery  iu  a  very 
sumptuous  style,  and  added  au  immense  window 
furnishing  a  skylight  of  great  power.  Some  of 
his  recent  likenesses  are  admirable  sp«'cimeosof 
the  art  as  it  has  been  perfected  of  late  years.  A 
number  of  them  have  been  sent  to  the  World's 
Fair,  and  Pratt  need  nor  fear  to  submit  them  to 
the  severe  criticbm  of  the  visiters  to  this  won- 
derful exhibition. 


A  printed  circular  has  just  been  issued  by  a 
few  gentlemen  of  Richmond,  alumni  of  the  Uni- 
tersity  of  Virginia,  addressed  to  nil  the  former 
students  of  that  institution,  proposing  the  pur- 
chase of  a  painting  by  them,  to  adorn  the  whIIs 
of  tba  new  building  which  the  authorities  design 
to  erect  daring  the  present  year.  The  painting 
ros^eited  is  a  copy  of  Raphnei*s  celebrated  work, 
'*Tbe  School  of  Athens,*'  which  can  be  execu- 
ted iu  Rome,  it  is  thought,  at  a  cost  not  exceed- 


From  Messrs.  Danforth,  Bald  &  Go.  Bank- 
Note  Etigravera  of  New  York,  we  have  received 
some  exquisite  steel  engravings,  among  which 
are  vignette  likenesses  of  Washington,  Madison, 
John  Adams,  Jackson,  Baron  de  Kalb,  Wro. 
Penn,  John  Eager  Howard,  Glay,  Webster, 
Gen*l  Scott,  Gen'l  Taylor,  Mr.  Fillmore  and 
others.  The  fidelity  of  such  of  these  likenesses 
as  represent  characters  of  our  day  and  of  which 
we  can  judge,  is  very  perfect.  The  other  engra- 
vings are  of  various  designs,  chiefly  agnctiltnral 
and  commercial,  and  all  of  them  being  intended 
for  the  illustration  of  Bank  Notes,  are  of  small 
size,  but  they  show  with  how  much  softness  as 
well  as  spirit,  eiigraviugs  on  steel  are  now  exe- 
cuted. Messrs.  Danforth,  Bald  &,  Co.  are  at 
the  **  top  of  the  profession." 


Those  who  feel  an  interest  in  statistics  will  be 
pleased  to  know  the  fact  that  the  whole  number 
of  Lawyers  in  the  United  States  is  iwtniy^cne 
thousand^  nine  hundred  and  Hveniy-ninc.  Mr. 
John  Livingsron  of  the  New  York  Bar,  has  just 
published  a  Law  Register  containing  the  names 
and  post  offices  of  this  great  army  of  lawyers— 
a  work  which  for  laborious  compilation  is  unrt* 
vailed  since  Mrs.  Cowdeu  Clarke  prepared  her 
Complete  Concortlance  to  Shakspeare. 
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Nils  Notss  of  a  Howadji.    New  York.    Harper  & 
Brothere :  82  CUflT  Street.    1851. 

Whatever  may  be  her  relative  position  in  other  branches 
of  literature,  America  undoubtedly  bears  the  palm  of  late 
years,  from  all  Europe,  in  her  books  of  Travels.  We 
quontion  if  the  produce  of  any  age  or  nation  in  this  de- 
partment of  letters  can  equal  the  long  series  ot  delightful 
narrativrs  of  which  '*Typee"  is  the  first,  and  the  work 
whose  title  is  given  above  the  last.  Typee  was  a  new 
chapter  in  book-making.  Nothing  like  its  poetic  reality 
bad  ever  before  issued  from  travelled  brains,  and  itattract- 
ed  universal  attention  here  and  in  Europe,  more  for  this 
novelty  even,  than  for  its  striking  merit.  For  ages  travel- 
lers had  been  writing  books  which  contained  facts,  obser- 
rations,  reflections,  ojiinions, — everything  but  the  pietu^ 
re»qme.  The  volumes  of  English  travellers  were  filled 
with  wearying  cowmonplaces,  tiresome  "  impressions," 
and  personal  details  which  their  authors  vaiuly  fancied 
would  interest  the  public  equally  with  themselves.  Travel- 
writing  was  becoming  ibe  common  resort  of  the  common- 
est minds,  who  published  their  volumes  of  tedious  narra- 
tives solely  as  some  offset  to  the  expenses  of  the  journey. 

<•  Typee"  was  in  direct  contrast  to  all  this.  In  it  were 
marvellous  adventures,  strange  lands,  a  wild  people,  and 
all  the  gorgeous  natural  wealth  of  those  remote  "  ultimate 
dim  Thules,"  delineated  with  the  pen  of  a  master.  The 
interest  excited  by  the  book  was  kept  up  by  **  Omoo"  and 
•ther  works  from  the  same  hand,  and  then  followed  in 
picturesque  succession,  "  Los  Gringos,"  *'Kaloolah,"  and 
a  host  of  sparkling  volumes,  not  one  of  them  infierior  to 
'*  Elothen,"  and  in  many  particulars  fiir  superior  to  that 
much  be-praised  performance.  Thus  has  America  sur- 
passed beyond  all  comparison  the  nation  which  **  never 
read  an  American  book,"  and  we  may  say  with  equsl 
truth,  that  in  spite  of  MM.  Chateaubriand,  Lamartine, 
and  Dumas,  who  have  so  pleasantly  recorded  their  expe- 
riences, she  has  also  excelled  the  most  brilliant  writers  of 
France. 

**  Nile  Notes,  by  a  Howadji,"  {traveller  that  is  to  say,)  is 
the  last  of  these  volumes  up  to  the  present  time,  and  we 
have  lingered  over  its  dreamy  poetic  pages  for  many 
pleasant  hours,  with  all  the  '*  splendor  and  havoc  of  the 
Eiist"  before  us.  The  style  of  the  notes  is  to  the  last  de- 
gree  poetical,  and  soofie  outrageous  affectations  apart,  in 
ninny  places  exceedingly  striking.  The  shores  of  the 
Nile  bathed  in  the  *'  creamy  sunlight"  of  the  East,  the 
wonders  of  Thebes,  Memphis  and  Memnon,  the  Dancing- 
girls,  Dragomen.  Hadlji— all  are  warm  and  distinct  in  the 
mind's  eye  as  they  could  be  drawn  in  a  painting  to  the 
outward  vision.  The  work  is  evidently  from  the  pen  of 
one  who  has  dreamt  from  his  childhood  of  this  glorious 
domain  of  ancient  wonders,  and  Egypt  to  his  enamored 
eye  was  not  the  squalid,  worn  out  land  it  really  is,  but  an 
enchanted  region  which  none  but  poets  could  rightly  ap- 
preciate. The  **  Howa4)i"  read  up  for  his  eastern  tour 
IB  the  pages  of  Alfred  Tentiyaon.  Vide  Nile  Notes  jMwstm. 
8ome  passages  of  the  **  Notes"  are,  we  fancy,  a  little 
too  warmly  colored  for  that  Gotham,  to  whose  elegant 
**  Astor**  and  virtuous  **  Wall  strtfct,"  the  author,  with  the 
boHrt  of  a  true  cockney,  ever  turns ;  but  many  others  ate 
free  from  this  blemish  and  strike  us  as  very  forcible.  We 
subjoin  a  few  sentences  taken  entirely  at  random. 

**  Abon  Hassan  sat  at  the  city  gate,  and  I  saw  Haroun 
Alraschid  quietly  coming  up  in  that  disguise  of  a  Mous- 
poul  mercliant.  I  could  not  but  wink  at  Abon,  for  1  knew 
bim  so  long  ago  in  the  Arabian  Nighte.  But  he  rather 
•tared  than  sainted  as  friends  may  in  a  masquerade." 

**  Once  I  heard  the  Muezxin  cry  from  a  little  village  on 


the  edge  of  tke  desert,  in  tbe  sterltght  before  the  daws. 
It  was  only  a  wailing  voice  in  the  air." 

"But  most  melancholy  was  tbe  caee  of  a  Howadji, 
whom  we  found  wandering  in  the  remote  regions  of  the 
Nile.  He  was  a  kmd  of  flying  Dutchman,  always  gliding 
about  in  a  barque  haunted  by  a  dragoman  and  a  Reir,  or 
a  captain,  who  would  not  suffer  him  to  arrive  anywhere. 
The  moons  of  three  months  had  waxed  and  waned  fincc 
they  left  Cairo.  Winds  never  blew  for  that  unhappy  boat, 
currents  were  always  adverse — ^illness  and  inability eeiz<Hl 
the  crew.  Landing  at  lonely  towns  the  dragoman  »old 
him  his  own  provisions,  previously  sent  ashore  for  the  par- 
pose,  at  an  admirable  advance.  Gradually  he  was  be- 
coming the  Ancient  Mariner  of  the  Nile.  He  must  have 
grown  grisly —I  am  sure  that  he  was  sad." 

**  Nile  Notes"  is  for  sale  by  Morris  Sl  Brother. 


Twice  Told  Tales.  By  Naihania  Hawikame.  In 
Two  Volumes.  A  New  Edition.  Boston:  Tickaor, 
Reed,  and  Fields.    1851. 

Hawthorne  is  one  of  our  peculiar  favorites,  among  the 
New  England  men  of  letters,  and  perhaps  for  the  reacoa 
that  his  literary  fame  has  not  been  acquired  by  that  system 
of  friendly  puffery  to  which  most  of  these  writers  are  in- 
debted for  their  position.  He  has  had  no  bandof  eto^vtri 
to  cry  his  writings  mto  favor,  but  they  have  msde  their 
way  by  virtue  of  their  own  intrinsic  merits.  His  repnta- 
tiou  is  therefore  legitimate,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  disturb- 
ed. We  are  glad  to  see  this  new  edition  of  Twice  ToM 
Tales  in  the  choke  typography  of  Ticknor  d&  Co.  It  is 
embellished  with  a  very  handsome  portrait  of  the  author, 
and  contains  a  Preface,  which  is  quite  as  good  as  any  thing 
in  either  of  the  volumes,  wherein  the  history  of  tbe  popo- 
larity  (or  want  of  popularity,  as  Mr.  Hawthorne  thinks  it) 
of  the  sketches,  is  pleasantly  narrated.  Tbe  quiet  good 
humor,  with  which  our  author  discusses  his  chances  of 
permanent  fame,  and  the  altogether  disinterested  point  of 
view  from  which  he  looks  at  himself,  remind  us  of  De 
Quiocey. 

These  volumes  are  for  sale  by  Morris  it  Brother. 


The  City  or  the  Sileut  ;  A  Poem.  By  W,  GUmm-e 
Simma,  Delivered  at  the  Consecration  of  Magnolia 
Cemetery.  November  19th,  1850.  Charleston :  Walker 
&  James,  Publishers.    185U. 

A  most  graceful  poem,  worthy  in  all  respects  of  Bfr. 
Siuims,  and  tul  1  of  fine  and  effective  passages.  We  shooid 
like  to  quote  some  of  these,  but  our  narrow  limits  forbid, 
and  we  can  only  therefore  unite  in  the  general  comniea* 
diition  which  the  poem  has  called  forth,  without  permit- 
ting the  reader  of  our  remarks  to  judge  for  himeelC  There 
are,  perhaps,  some  parts  of  the  poem  whieh  show  baste 
in  its  preparation,  but  productions  of  this  sort  are  most 
frequently  written  against  time,  and  we  should  not  there- 
fore expect  the  same  finish  in  them  that  we  look  for  in  an 
epic.  On  the  whole,  we  think  a  performance,  purely  oc- 
casional, of  nwre  merit  than  **  The  City  of  the  Silent"  baa 
rarely  appeared. 


Messrs.  Nash  &  Woodbouse,  139  Main  street  have  sent 
us  tlie  Foreign  Reviews  for  the  last  quarter,  and  Black- 
wood's Magazine  for  March.  The  North  British  conuin* 
two  charming  biographical  sketches— one  of  Philip  Dod- 
dridge, from  the  same  pen  evidently  with  the  article  on 
Simeon,  and  tbe  other  of  young  Hallam,  tbe  subject  of 
Tennyson's  "  lo  Memoriam."  The  other  Reviews  are 
fully  up  to  their  ancient  feme,  and  Blackwood  contsini  a 
delightful  inatalmeni  of  **  My  Novel.' 
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GREELEY  OS  REFORMS/ 

It  is  Bot  the  least  significant  symptom  of  the 
(liseAM  sod  disorder  of  our  times,  that  every 
ttrtbbler,  who,  by  painful  diligence  and  long  me- 
rhaaic  practice,  has  learnt  to  string  words  to- 
gether ioto  an  intelligible,  or  apparently  intelli- 
giMe  seateace,  deems  himself  specially  called 
upoQ  to  re-organize  society — to  remodel  the 
laws  imposed  by  the  Creator  upon  humanity — 
and  to  re-arrange  and  improve  the  whole  order 
of  social  and  political  existence.  Pour  parler  U 
fiutpenser,  ou  a  pen  pr^,  says  Voltaire,  and  we 
iboold  have  thought  that  the  prescription  was 


the  weekly  issues  of  European  Book  CatRlogaes* 
or  to  look  over  the  Advertisements  in  the  succes* 
sive  numbers  of  the  Journal  des  Eeonomistes,  to 
perceive  not   only   the   exuberant    speculation 
which  is  actively  engaged  in  attempting  to  solve 
the  great  problem  of  the  re-invigoration  of  civi- 
lized society,  bnt  also  the  hot  haste,  the  rash  con- 
jecture, the  disregard  of  immutable  facts,  the  re- 
nunciation of  all  study,  the  abnegation  of  patient 
thoufht,  the  arrogant  dogmatism,  and  the  wretch- 
ed incompetence,  which  characterize  the  greater 
proportion  of  such  efferU.     We  did,  indeed,  en- 
tertain a  faint  hope  tkat  the  people  and  the  au- 
tfaora  of  the  United  States  would  not  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  washesi  away  by  the  turbid  stream 


e^en  more  applicable  to  writing  than  speaking,   "'  evolutionary  speculation  wliich  is  inundating 
specially  when  the  subject  was  at  once  so  intri-  ***®  ^^^  Worid,  but  would  be  content  to  remain 


cate  aad  le  delicate  as  the  amelioration  of  soci- 
«tj-   It  would  almost  appear  from  the   never 
«Bdio«  issues  of  the  press — the  true  signs  of  the 
limes— that  we  have  been  under  a  mistake.     It 
i»Bol<mger  the  learned,  the  experienced,  and 
the  reflecting,  who,  after  years  of  diligent  inves- 
ttptioB,  timidly  propound  their  suggestions  fur 
»>cial  amend  menu,  which  always  require  cau- 
lioag  handling,  but  all— "the  saint,  the  savage,  and 
the  «agfi'*_force  madly  into  print  their  futile 
■oaroms  for  the  resuacitatioo  o/  a  disorganized 
voHd.    Adam  Smith  devoted  the  seclusion  of 
^fl  jeani  at  Kirkaldy  to  the  elaboration  of  bis 
^ory  sf  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  which  had  been 
for  at  least  twelve  years  previously  the  subject 
^  his  frsqautt  meditations,   and   even    of  his 
wademic  lectures;  and  it  is  only  after  the  lapse 
of  Biore  than  eighty  years  that  we  are  beginning 
to  discover  the  true  limits  within  which  that  tbe- 
•7  i«  scioDtifically  correct  and  safely  applicable. 
^»t  iastead  of  such   patient  preparation,  Mr. 
Greeley  steps  forward  as  the  confident  evangelist 
«f  aoew  Satumia  n  age  ou  the  strength  of  a  series  of 
Lecturca  »'  written  in  the  years  from  1842  to  1848 
lotlusive,  each  in  haste,  to  fulfil  some  eogi^e- 
B>«ftt  already  made,  for  which  preparation  had 
l>«eo delayed,  under  the  pressure  of  seemiug  ne- 
««Miiies,  to  the  latest  moment  allowable.'*     Yet 
Mr.  Greeley  is  far  from  being  the  hastiest  or  the 
•Wit  diacreet  of  these  reformation-mongers,  who 
defwin  our  umes.     It  is  only  necessary  to  inspect 

H»Ti  TOWARD  Reforms,  m  LscTeRxs,  Addresses, 
^'»otucrWritiiig8.  By  Horace  GrceUy.  New  York. 
H>9«rt  Brothers.    82  Cliff  Street.    1850.    1  vol.  12  mo. 
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as  patient  spectators  on  the  bank,  watching  the 
direction  and  noting  the  phenomena  of  the  tor- 
rent, and  learn  in  the  happy  security  of  their  own 
favored  condition,  by  seeking  for  the  subterra- 
nean causes  which  had  poured  forth  this  fearful 
deluge,  to  avert  similar  dangers  at  a  future  time 
from  their  own  shores.  Wo  have  been  more 
disappointed  than  deceived;  our  hopes  were 
weak;  our  fears  were  strong;  and  naturally 
enough  the  old  adage^the  Poet*s  verse — ^has 
been  realized  once  more : 

Fools  teill  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  treiuL 

While  the  "studious,  the  sober,  and  the  medi- 
tative— the  statesman  and  the  philosopher — both 
in  Europe  and  America,  have  been  carefully 
studying  the  characteristics  and  the  seat  of  pre- 
sent social  distemper,  and  endeavoring  to  dis* 
cover  such  remedies  or  palliatives  as  may  prom- 
ise, by  their  conformity  with  the  fixed  and  un- 
changeable laws  of  human  nature,  and  their 
adaptation  to  the  special  ills  to  be  redressed,  to  he 
effectual  at  least  in  affording  temporary  relief; 
others,  less  competent  to  prescribe  medicaments, 
ignorant  alike  of  the  constitution  of  the  patient, 
aad  the  properties  and  action  of  their  medicines, 
not  cognizant  of  the  difficulties  which  impede  a 
correct  solution  of  the  problem,  Ignoring  or  con- 
tradicting the  established  laws  of  humanity,  re- 
nouncing the  slow  and  unwelcome  process  of 
accurate  investigation,  impatient  to  logical  re- 
flection, and  intolerant  of  doubt  or  dissent,  have 
rudely  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  world,  the 
wild  chimeras  and  crude  reveries,  which  are  so 
easily  generated  in  brains  vacant  of  information, 
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aod  in  iiiiod«  rendered  prefiumptuous  by  that 
complacent  BMuraace  which  iguorauceand  van- 
ity habitually  inepire. 

There  m,  indeed,  some  excuse  for  this  prema- 
ture publication  in  Europe,  and  especially  in 
France,  where  rhe  uncertain  changes  of  the  hour 
prompt  the  excited  minds  of  political  dreamers 
tu  hurried  utterance,  and  the  pressing  miseries  of 
the  times  urge  ihe  consideration  of  quack  reme- 
dies, since  the  old  procedure  has  proved  ineffi- 
cient and  no  matured  or  available  remedies  have 
as  yet  claimed  acceptance.  Hut  certainly  no 
such  pressure  compelled  the  publication  of  crude 
reveries  in  this  conntryt 

Whose  only  ^riPTance  is  excess  of  ease, 
Freedom  our  pain,  and  plenty  our  disease ! 

Notwithstanding  the  dangerous  ulcers  which 
were  beginning  to  fester  in  the  body  of  Northern 
society,  its  general  condition  wad  still  sufficiently 
healthy  to  allow  time  for  the  careful  preparation 
and  gradual  introduction  of  remedial  changes; 
yet,  the  fact  that  such  a  demand  exists  at  the 
North  for  Mr.  Greeley's  declamations  as  would 
justify  their  publication  by  the  prudent  house  of 
the  Harpers,  furnishes  a  strong  indication  that 
disease  has  penetrated  more  deeply  into  the 
frame- work  of  society  there  than  we  had  con- 
aetved  possible.  The  fever  of  Abolitionism  was 
symptomatic  of  a  typhoid  habit ;  hut  the  atmos- 
phere, it  would  now  appear,  must  be  charged 
with  other  poisons.  We  need  hardly  say  that 
Mr.  Greeley *s  Fourierite  philosophy  is  better 
talculated  to  aggravate  than  relieve  existing  dis- 
orders ;  that  it  tends  to  disseminate  delusive  no- 
tions, and  to  beget  delusive  hopes,  which  can 
only  hurry  on  the  disease  it  professes  to  cure  to 
an  earlier  aud  more  fatal  termination.  It  is  not 
by  arraying  class  against  class— by  dividing  a 
a  house  against  itself — by  introducing  schism  into 
the  bosom  of  society — by  breeding  **  envy,  mal- 
ice, and  all  uncharitableness" — that  evils  in  the 
political  organization  can  be  eradicated.  The 
work  must  be  commenced  by  allaying  such  an- 
tipathies, by  assuaging  malignant  irritations,  by 
inducing  mutual  patience  and  toleration,  and  by 
extinguishing  inordinate  and  visionary  hopes. 
True  relbrmation  is  a  slow  atd  paiaiiil  process, 
it  is  no  holiday  frolic ;  even  in  the  best  constitu- 
ted society  there  will  still  be  suffering,  anguish, 
and  unending  endeavour,  for  life  is  an  ordeal  and 
not  even  Mr.  Greeley's  manipulations  can  con- 
vert it  into  a  pastime.  He  is,  indeed,  confident 
that  he  can  remodel  the  society  around  him  by 
a  stroke  of  the  magician's  wand.  But  he  is  not 
Prospero,  nor  are  modern  communities  as  plastic 
and  obedient  as  the  subjects  whom  Prospero 
commanded  in  **  the  airy  fabric  of  a  dream."  If 
Mr.  Greeley  should  ever  condescend  to  revise  his 


Hints  toward  Reforms,  which  are  scarcely  worth 
revision,  we  would  commend  to  his  attention  sad 
careful  meditation  Lord  Bacon's  suggestioas 
upon  the  general  policy  of  Reform,  which  bave 
ever  been  regarded  as  among  the  most  just  aud  the 
most  profound  views  promulgated  by  that  mighty 
intellect.  He  would  derive  pro6tablo  iastmctiQa 
from  that  severe  teacher,  who  would  check  ibe 
aberrations  of  flippant  haste,  and  be  found  very 
different  from  the  easy  pedagogues  of  crude  So- 
cialism. 

In  these  strictures  on  the  recent  Literature  of 
Reform,  which  has  been  hatched  into  life  by  the 
vivifying  fires  of  Revolution,  we  would  by  no 
means  extend  them  to  all  the  speculations  which 
have  been  published  of  late  years :  nor  would 
we  apply  them  in  their  full  severity  even  to  Mr. 
Greeley,  though  many  might  think  that  the  judg- 
ment would  not  be  too  harsh,  were  we  even  to 
do  so.  But  among  the  various  lucubrations  on 
this  text  which  have  fallen  immediately  under 
our  notice — scarcely  a  tithe  of  those  littered  by 
the  press — we  have  met  with  works  of  nearly 
every  degree  of  excellence,  and  of  every  shade 
of  extravagance,  dulness,  and  error.  Of  some 
few  we  would  be  disposed  to  speak  in  terms  of 
the  highest  commendation,  though  this  class  for 
the  most  part  confines  itself  to  the  dtscussiun  of 
isolated  evils,  and  to  the  application  of  partial 
remedies.  Others,  though  obviously  and  grier- 
ously  erroneous  in  their  general  conclusions,  are, 
nevertheless,  marked  with  the  most  indubitable 
impress  of  genius  and  acumen,  and  many  of 
them  are  replete  with  the  most  exuberant  learn- 
ing, and  are  characterized  by  the  most  patient, 
the  most  elaborate,  and  the  most  symmetrical 
treatment  of  the  whole  subject.  Others  again, 
such  as  the  Messianisme  of  Hoen^  Wronski, 
exhibit  the  most  erratic  jumble  of  various  erudi- 
tion aud  great  special  ability  with  the  wildest 
and  most  impalpable  chimeras.  Nearly  ail  ihs 
rest  are  "but  leather  and  prunella 
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A  numerous  host  of  dreaming  Mints  aucoeed. 
Of  the  true  old  enthasiatitic  breed ; 
'Gainst  form  and  order  they  their  power  employ, 
Nothing  to  build  and  all  thinfcs  to  destroy. 
But  far  more  numerous  was  the  herd  of  inch, 
Who  think  too  little,  and  who  talk  too  much. 

We  need  not  say  that  the  work  under  revien 
does  not  belong  to  one  of  the  first  three  dasMSI 
it  is  not  professedly  destructive,  but  rather  roir 
structive,  in  its  character;  we  are  unwilling  t4 
refer  it  deliberately  to  the  last  species.  It 
certainly  hasty,  slipshod,  and  slovenly  enough 
in  point  of  matter  as  of  form  it  is  too  truly  am' 
and  undigested  mass ;  but  we  are  able  to  pay 
the  dubious  compliment  of  saying  that  it  is  lei 
bad  than  might  have  been  expected,  and  that 
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bare  sma  nmay  wwrae  of  kite  years  on  similar 
•iibjecu.    It  aeeois  ti>  us  we  can  even  discover 
in  it  more  literary  merit  than  Mr.  Greeley,  with 
tfaat  modesty,  which  is  too  freqiieotly  the  mask 
of  impodeaee,  is  disposed  to  eisim ;  hot  its  prac- 
tical and  philosophfcal  merits  we  certainly  vnlne 
at  a  mocb  lower  estimate  than  he  does  himself. 
There  it  a  freehness  and  vigour  of  eipreasion, 
wiiieh  are  peculiarly  agreeable,  notwithstanding 
their  Tiolation  of  Attic  tasto;  and  there  is  a  ge- 
nial abmdem  which  may  atone  in  some  degree 
for  constant  extravagance  and  rhodomontade, 
lad  even  win  forgiveness  for  occasional  gram- 
matical insccuraeies.     He  professes,   however, 
mch  a  vsin-glorious  spirit  of  defiance  to  the 
praiM  or  censure  of  rbose  who  are  alone  com- 
peteat  to  jod^e  of  its  literary  value— if  the  edn- 
Mtiofl  which  he  advocates  for  all  be  in  truth  de- 
urable — that  it  wonlH  be  a  hopeless  task,  so  far 
u  hit  own  amendment  is  concerned,  to  point  out 
the  defects  or  the  excellences  which  we  have  no- 
ticed in  bis  style  of  writing.     And  yet,  correct 
taste  and  graceful  expression  are  so  intimately 
>»0€iated  with  just  views  and  sound  judgment ; 
ud  there  is  so  much  danger  of  the  thoughtless 
^tog  led  to  the  afloption  of  pernicious  doctrines 
^J  the  meretrictoas  fascinations  of  tinsel  rhetoric 
Md  (he  sedactJOOB  of  sophistry,  that  we  deem  it 
only  proper  to  put  in  our  caveat  against  Mr. 
Greeley's  beiug  regarded  as  an  elegant,  accurate, 
or  forcible  writer.     The  series  of  Papers  com- 
prised in  this  Volume  are,  indeed,  by  his  own 
cenfeaeion,  hasty    productions — a    fact,    which 
Dtjsht  paiiiaie  hia  indiscretinus  if  the  subject  less 
imperetiTely  demanded  caution  and  study,  but 
coflU  in  ao  case  heighten  their  worth.     They 
cooaist  of  Lectures,  Addresses,  Orations,  Edito- 
nal«t  and  other  nondescript  Writiugs,   and  are 
oeiiher  macb  better  nor  much  worse  than  thou- 
nodff  of  such  ephemeral  productions  annually 
tamed  from  the  press  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Trivial,  however,  as  they  are  in  themselves,  we 
are  giad  that,  if  such  opinions  roui>t  be  promul- 
gated on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Mr.  Greeley 
^  collected  his  oracles  into  one  volume.     The 
<^i«peried  leaves  were   less  tangible,  his  views 
coiild  not  be  so  readily  or  so  puMicly  arraigned ; 
oor  eoald  he  himiielf  have  been  so  appropriately 
iodtcted  for  the  whole  eorput  delicti     While  his 
doctrines  were  flying  about  in  their  disconnected 
^**^  like  the  disorderly  leaves  of  the  Sibyl,  they 
*^e  calculated  to  spread  mischief  and  poison 
vhere  neither  remedy  nor  antidote  could  follow 
them,  for  the  sheets  of  the  Tribune  frequent  only 
nch  haonts  as  sre  nn visited  by  the  messengers 
of  wisdom  and  sobriety.    N9W  these  doctrines 
appear  »io  Boeh  a  questionable  abape,*'  that  we 
»iQ  atop  to  question  them.     We  have  Mr  Gree- 
■^T**  whole  poblicly  avowed  dream  before  us, 


and  wo  can  examine  it  in  its  several  parts  and 
in  their  connection.     The  beads  of  the  hydra  are 
all  reduced   to  one,  and  if  that  be  eflTectually 
crushed  and  seared,  our  task  Is  over.     It  is,  in* 
deed,  a  thankless  task  to  refute  plausible  error-^ 
but  it  is  written,  **  answer  a  fool  according  to  his 
folly,  lest  he  be  wise  in  his  own  conceit;"  and 
the  importance  rendered  thereby  to  the  mass  of 
right-minded  but  unrefiecting  men  may  amply 
compensate  us  for  the  hours  devoted  to  the  ex- 
posure of  current  or  proselyting  sophisms.     We 
shall  deal  gently  and  fairly  with  Mr.  Greeley, 
though  he  denies  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court, 
treats  it  with  contempt,  and  stands  tn  confuNia- 
ctdm.     The   Editor  of  the  Tribune  has  yet  to 
learn  that  in  the  Republic  of  Letters  all  rebel- 
lion, sooner  or  later,  breeds  its  own  puuishment. 
We  have  already  remarked  that  Mr.  Greeley *s 
doctrines  are  presented  to  the  public  in  a  less  ex- 
travagant form  than  we  might  have  reasonably 
anticipated.     His  virulence  and  ultra  ism  in  the 
utterance  of  the  dogmas  of  Socialism  are  by  no 
means  so  great  as  we  feared  th*9y  would  be.     In 
most  cases,  indeed,  he  exhibits  the  most  lauda- 
ble moderation;  perhaps,  he  only  reserves  the 
fnll  blase  of  his  political  revelation,  of  which  he 
has  most  needlessly  constituted  himself  Apostle 
to  the  Gentiles,  for  eyes  already  purified  or  be- 
wildered by  the  cordial  acceptauce  of  the  new 
faith.    Much  extravagance,  in  comparison  with 
the  sobriety  of  sound   philosophy,  there  is,  of 
course.     When  the  mind  becomes  fevered  by  the 
sudden  sccessof  a  solitary  and  exclusive  idea,  in- 
tellectual fanaticism  is  the  inevitable  result.     Mr. 
Greeley's  conception  of  the  character  of  present 
social  disease  is,  like  that  of  the  whole  School,  in 
all  its  Protean  forms,  incomplete  and  distorted ; 
and  bis  dreams  of  the  future  regeneration  of  hu- 
manity are  founded  upon  a  most  erroneous  and 
Utopian  estimate  of  men  and  of  society.     Yet 
we  confess  that  there  is  something  infectious  in 
this  visionary  and  sanguine  enthusiasm  in  respect 
to  the  supposed  capabilities  and  possibilities  of 
human  existence,  and  though  it  is   a  grievous 
retrogression  to  return  to  Condorcet*s  exploded 
theory  of  the  perfectibility  of  man,  yet  Mr.  Gree- 
ley's flights  of  unchecked  fancy  plense  for  a  mo- 
ment byJUnrryitig  ns  away  from  the  r<^al  world 
of  pain  and  an^^uish,  of  toil  and  suffering,  of  sor- 
row and  teara,  of  stem  necessities  and  stubborn 
impediments,  into  an  ideal  region  where  breathes 
a  purer  air,  and  the  storms  of  earth  are  hushed  : 

locos  loetofi,  et  amena  vireta, 
Fortunatoriim  nemorum,  «ede«qiie  beataw, 
Largior  hie  campos  aether,  el  luniine  veetit 
Purpureo,  Solemque  suum,  sua  sidera  norunt. 

It  may  be  good  for  us  to  ascend  thither  occa- 
sionally iu  our  dreams,  and  to  refresh  the  droop- 
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itig  wings  of  the  spirit  with  the  breezes  of  that 
celestial  ah';  but  our  daily  abode  and  conversa- 
tion must  be  amid  the  tangled  thickets  of  this 
sublunary  world,  and  not  in  the  Atlantis  of  Pla- 
to, tlve  Arcadia  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  the  Oceana 
of  Harrington,  the  Icaria  of  Cabet,  or  the  Pha- 
lanx of  Fourier,  Greeley  &  Co.  "  Powers  eter- 
nal i  such  names  mingled!*' — we  ask  the  pardon 
of  our  readers  for  the  offence. 

In  proposing  and  advocating  social  reforms  we 
should  remember  that  their  operation  must  take 
effect  amid  the  troubled  realities  of  life,  and  not 
in  the  midst  of  the  shadows  of  a  phantom-land. 
We  must  adapt  our  vessels  to  the  stormy  waters 
on  which  they  are  to  sail,  and  not  hope  to  stem 
the  angry  tempests  of  the  ocean  with  the  frail 
and  gaudy  pleasure-boats  which  fancy  may  de- 
vise. It  requires  no  great  effort  of  intellect  to 
evoke  from  the  imagination  conjectural  reforms 
of  the  social  state,  but  other  and  higher  powers 
are  demanded  for  practicable  and  beneficent 
ameliorations. 

We  are  rejoiced  to  see,  notwithstanding  the 
loose  play  of  a  heated  fancy,  that  Mr.  Greeley's 
Socialism  approximates  more  closely  to  the  le- 
gitimate agrarianism  of  the  Gracchi  than  to  the 
insane  and  disorganizing  reveries  of  Anacharsis 
Clootz  and  Proudhon.  There  is,  indeed,  one 
lamentable  exception  to  the  general  moderation 
of  his  heresies.  The  empty  and  ignorant  decla- 
mation about  Slavery,  in  regard  to  which  it  may 
be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  hereafter,  is 
neither  harmless  in  itself,  nor  in  accordance  with 
the  duties  and  requirements  of  one  who  professes 
to  war  against  prejudices,  and  preaches  patience 
and  temperance.  We  purposely  defer — if  possi- 
ble we  will  decline — all  comment  on  Horace 
Greeley's  fanaticism  in  this  respect;  we  are  un- 
willing to  mingle  with  the  good-humoured  refu- 
tation of  philosophical  delusions  the  indignant 
reprehension  of  the  immoral  and  disorganizing 
incendiarism,  which  is  now  endangering  the  sta- 
bility of  the  Union,  and  is  still  the  subject  of  ac- 
rimonious political  warfare.  If  we  dwelt  upon 
this  subject  we  could  not  spare  the  lash  ;  while 
in  our  notice  of  Mr.  Greeley's  Fourierism  we 
can  afford  to  be  gentle  and  indulgent.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  errors  of  his  owo  and  tbe-  other 
kindred  schools  have  sprung  from  the  really 
noble  desire  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
less  fortunate  classes  of  society,  and  of  restor- 
ing harmony  between  the  constituent  mem- 
bers of  civilized  communities.  They  have  been 
betrayed  into  gross  enormities,  and  have  sadly 
mistaken  the  true  remedies  to  be  employed, 
in  their  unreflecting  zeal  to  produce  an  immedi- 
ate and  complete  cure.  They  have  ignored  or 
denied  the  truth  of  the  saying :  '*  Ye  have  the 
poor  always  with  you;"  yet  this  maxim  most 


be  recognized  as  a  profonnd  political  axima, 
whether  Mr.  Greeley  and  his  clan  believe  or  dis- 
believe the  divinity  of  our  Saviour  and  the  ia- 
spiration  of  the  Gospel. 

Though  we  shall  deal  kindly  with  onr  Author's 
delusions,  (notwithstandiog  our  recollecltons  of 
the  S lie ven gammon  hoax)  and  shall  honestly  pro- 
claim our  acceptance  of  so  much  of  his  doctrines 
as  we  can  think  to  be  true,  there  need  be  no  ap- 
prehension of  any  leaning  on  our  part  to  his 
School.  We  are,  in  fact,  too  far  removed  from 
any  such  possibility  to  entertain  the  fear  of  sus- 
picion on  that  score.  It  is  related  by  Herodotus 
that  one  man  only,  Callias,  the  Alcmaeooid, 
could  venture  to  buy  the  property  of  the  exiled 
Peisistratide,  when  it  was  offered  for  sale,  be* 
cause  he  alone  waa  wholly  exempted  by  his 
known  sentiments  from  the  possibility  of  being 
suspected  to  be  their  friend.  We  feel  a  similar 
secarity  ourselves  in  regard  to  the  various  social 
delosioos  which  characterize  and  infest  our  times. 
Employing  the  term  Socialism,  in  Its  widest  ap- 
plication, as  embracing  Owenisra,  Fonrierisro, 
St.  Simonism,  Proudhonism,  Cabetlsm.  Gree* 
leyism,  et  omnie  quod  txit  in  tsiii,  we  believe  it  to 
be  under  all  its  various  and  fantastic  forms  a 
pure  chimera  in  theory,  and  in  attempted  prac- 
tice an  unmitigated  Pandemonium.  Neverthe- 
less, we  can  neither  conceal  from  ourselves,  nor 
hesitate  to  acknowledge  candidly,  that  the  So- 
cis lists,  contemned  and  decried  as  on  many 
grounds  they  have  justly  been,  were  the  first  to 
apprehend  distinctly,  and  still  recognize  in  its 
utmost  intensity,  an  important  and  vital  truth, 
to  wit :  that  the  wants  of  modem  societies  have 
outgrown  received  formulas;  that  the  existing 
elements  of  social  organization  have  in  conse- 
quence been  thrown  into  fatal  anarchy  and  dis- 
cord ;  and  that  not  merely  the  well-being,  bat 
the  very  conservation  of  society  demands  the 
speedy  re-establishment  of  harmony  betiveeo 
them,  by  the  application  of  soitfcble  remedies, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  true  relations  between 
capital  and  labour.  The  necessity  is,  indeed,  im- 
perative at  this  time  only  in  Europe;  but  the 
seeds  of  like  disorder  are  already  germinating  in 
the  States,  and  especially  in  the  large  cities  of 
the  North ;  and  prudence  requires  us  to  arrest 
the  diseasoi  if  possible,  in  its  Inception.  Thank- 
ful, indeed,  are  we,  that  the  institution  of  Slavery 
shields  the  people  of  the  Sonthem  States  both 
from  the  approach  of  such  dangers,  and  also 
from  the  acceptance  of  such  doctrines  as  Mr. 
Greeley  proposes  for  the  incantations  by  which 
they  are  to  be  charmed  away.  A  great  mistake 
has,  however,  been  committed  by  thosolier  think- 
ers both  in  Europe  and  Anorica;  they  have  suf- 
fered themselves  to  be  repelled  by  tlio  moss  of 
erron  coatainad  in  Socialist  wfUinga  from  the 
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tiaouDKiioa  attd  tvreptkNi  of  the  few  but  valua- 
ble grains  of  trolb  which  tboy  coo  tain ;  their  eyee 
hare  bees  bttrt  and  diuimed  by  the  vaatTolttmee 
af  smoke  which  envelope  the  altar  of  the  social- 
i»ti,  aad  they  have  Catted  to  perceive  the  feeble 
kot  livio^  flaflie  which  was  haroiog   thereoD. 
The  coaseqaooce  has  been  that  they  have  too 
BBceceiaoBioaaly  rejected  the  whole  gospel  of 
CsaiiDasiaaii,  and  they  have  thus  embittered  its 
MolyteSk  and  left  them  notaug ht  to  follow  rash 
gaidaace.  while  oiany  have  beeo  driven  into  their 
laoks  from  the  coasctoosness  of  this  injostice, 
sad  the  inability  to  distinguish  between  the  true 
tad  the  false  in  the  socialist  commnnion.    Even 
SI  this  eleventh  hour  it  is  not  too  late  to  recall 
•ooM  of  the  wavering — and  they  are  among  the 
choice  iairilocts  of  the  age— and  to  form  with 
diem  ao  impartial  intermediate  body,  which  may 
be  able  lo  winnow  the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  to 
aeeept  from  the  Socialist  that  which  is  true — 
tbeir  aims  rather  than  their  doctrines — and  at 
ibe  fame  tuno  retain  their  hold  on  the  landmarks 
wbich  the  wisdom  of  great  minds  and  the  expe* 
neoee  of  former  ages  have   left  to  guide   us 
•bog  dangerous  shores.    It  is  always  difficult  to 
boU  the  balance  steady  between  the  deScieucies 
ttf  toeieot  dogmas   and  the  excesses  of  new 
ereeds;  it  is  most  peculiarly  difficult  to  do  fo 
ioder  the  pressure  and  excitement  of  the  present 
times.    The  hnman  mind  has  a  natural  appe- 
tency for  systematized  doctrines,  and  will  readily 
iH  allow  a  bnshel  of  chaff,  without  much  solici- 
tude about  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  grain,  to 
escape  from  that  state  of  philosophic  suspense, 
whicb  aflbrda  the  only  means  of  discovering  truth 
amid  the  noisy  contentious  of  opposing  theories. 
Yet  we  do  not  despair;  we  think  that  enough  of 
tbose  who  discover  the  defects  of  present  institu- 
tiens  and  are  meditating  enrolment  under  other 
stasdards*  and  enough  of  tbose  who  have  too 
ba»tUy  been  tolled  away  by  the  imposing  pre- 
tescesof  new  social  schemes,  may  be  united 
together  in  the  diligent  investigation  of  our  present 
cooditioo,  and  the  impartial  appreciation  of  both 
tbe  old  and  the  new,  to  save  society  from  the 
impeadiog  deluge  without  leaving  it  to  rot  under 
tbe  roatinood  mould  of  insufficient  or  effete  dog- 
natisn. 

Having  thns  indicated  our  disposition  to  do  full 
jutice  to  the  Socialistic  Schools,  we  may  ask 
tbe  iadolgence  of  their  proselytes  when  we  take 
isme  with  them  most  uncompromisingly  in  regard 
ts  the  mode  of  redressing  present  evils.  Never- 
tbclsss.  we  recognise  that  they  have  been,  almost 
deae,  probing  the  wounds  of  society  to  the  bot- 
tom ;  that  amongst  them  are  sdll  to  be  discovered 
Ibe  meet  dtRgent  and  pn^nnd  social  specula- 
tors of  the  day ;  and  that  the  Novuni  Organon 
•f  Social  FkyMophy-«-the  work  reserved  for 


another,  perhaps  a  greater  Bacon — will  in  all 
probability  be  produced  by  some  beresiarch  of 
their  School.  Indeed  Auguste  Comte — the  fa* 
voured  pupil  of  St.  Simon,  on  whom  the  aged 
seer  designed  that  the  mantle  of  Elijah  should 
fall — has  in  his  Coun  de  PhUo9ophU  ^ostltaf* 
and  more  recently  in  his  Repubiique  OeeidtfUakf 
so  nearly  unveiled  the  mysteries  of  the  great 
social  problems  of  the  times,  that  it  is  wonderful 
that  he  has  missed  their  complete  solution.  He 
has  been  misled  by  the  prevalent  error — a  fatal 
one — of  hasty,  immature,  and  purely  conjectural 
reconstruction.  After  laboriously  following  the 
rigid  chain  of  strict  experimental  induction 
through  all  the  sciences  and  all  their  subdivisions ; 
after  having  rejected  Logic,  Metaphysics  and  The- 
ology—religious  faith  and  the  science  of  reason — 
rather  than  admit  the  influence  or  existence  of  the 
intangible,  the  unseen,  or  tbe  undemonstrated ; 
after  having  borrowed  a  name  for  his  Philosophy 
from  this  exclusion  of  everything  but  experience 
and  induction,  he  dropped  the  last  link  just  when 
the  guiding  thread  was  most  required,  and  on  the 
solid  foundation  which  with  such  dry  severity  he 
had  rivetted  and  compacted  together  he  raised  a 
lofty  superstructure,  scarcely  consulting  any 
architect  but  fancy,  and  trusting  for  his  plan  to 
the  wild  fever  of  a  singularly  vivid  imagination. 
The  union  of  such  dissimilar  powers  each  in  such 
admirable  amplitude,  is  most  singular;  but 
scarcely  more  so  than  the  contrast  between  the 
spirit  in  which  he  prepared  and  that  in  whicb  he 
completed  hb  system.  But  though  it  is  easy  to 
discover  Comte's  aberrations  from  the  troth  and 
his  near  attainment  of  it,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  ad- 
minister tbe  true  corrections  to  bis  errors,  aud  to 
do  what  he  has  barely  failed  to  achieve.  No 
philosopher  since  the  days  of  Bacon  has  exhibi- 
ted such  strong  evidences  of  a  claim  to  being  re- 
garded as  his  legitimate  successor ;  but  the  same 
causes  have  prevented  Comte  from  becoming  tbe 
true  Corypboius  of  the  XlXth  century,  which 
snatched  from  the  outstretched  baud  of  Giordano 
Brunu,*  the  laurels  and  trophies  reserved  for  the 

*Prirou«,  qoentom  quidem  nobis  constat,  qai  totom 
philosophise  circulum  roiiiare,  et  philoeophiam  dare  no* 
vam  eamque  obfitriisiBsiinnm  eniniis  est,  fuit  Jordanus 
BruiuW»ft  ptitria  Ndaniud ictus.  Brucker  Hist.  Crit.  Phil, 
Per.  iii.  Pp.  ii-  lib.  i.  cap.  ii»  ^  i.  torn,  v,  p.  12.  But  see 
tom.vi.  p.  8U9,  where  this  honor  is  aesiipied,  perhaps  too 
rnshly,  to  Bodinus,  concerning  whom, see  Dug.  Stewart. 
Diss.  Suppl.  Kncycl.  Britan. 

**  Prima  auteni,  que  in  eo  vi{rebat,imaginationisTis  fuit, 
adeo  efCuati  et  extra  orhitam  rapto,  at  nisi  nos  omnia  fal- 
lant,  vix  piinile  vugantis  per  innumeras  easque  mire  inter 
se  connexRR  coinplicatosque  imafcines  ioffeoii  ex«nq>lam 
invenire  liccHi.  Brucker.  torn.  v.  p.  29,  ^  x.  This  pas- 
sage might  he  ju.otty  applied  without  alteration  to  Comte, 
and  especially  to  his  RipvMique  Oeeidentale.  It  is  of 
course  unnecesHury  to  illustrate  the  want  of  religious  faith 
\  of  either  tbe  Noluu  or  the  Parisian  phfloeopbar. 
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•age  of  Veriilam.  These  cRUdea  are  ensily  desig- 
nnted — the  wild  exuhenmce  of  conjecture,  and 
the  total  want  of  religious  faith.  Comte  ap- 
proached the  proud  preeininnnce  as  nearly  as 
Cardinal  Sao  Severino  approached  the  Roman 
tiara;  it  seemed  to  invite  his  grasp,  hut  he  was 
**  weighed  in  the  balance  and  fouD^  wanting/* 
and  it  awaits- a  nobler  claimant* 

Though  Comte  has  thus  failed  to  achieve  his 
mighty  aim,  he  is  assuredly  the  greatest  of  the 
Titans  who  have  attempted  tu  scale  Heaven  by 
piliug  Peliou  upou  Ossa ;  and  we  would  com- 
mend to  Mr.  Greeley,  whose  philosophical  aud 
political  reading  seems  to  have  been  cou6ned  to 
Fourier  and  Emerson  and  Carlyle,  the  careful 
study  of  Comte's  criticism  on  Communism  con- 
tained iu  the  third  part  of  his  Republique  Occi- 
dentaU.  If  the  Fourierite  Editor  of  the  Tribune 
is  disposed  to  prosecute  his  researches  further, 
v/e  would  direct  him  to  Aristotle's  review  of 
Plato's  Laws  and  Republic,  in  his  second  Book 
of  the  Politics,  for  we  can  assure  him  that  So- 
cialism is  by  no  means  a  novel  folly. 

If  the  effort  of  Comte  has  proved  to  he  a 
palpable  failure,  it  is  not  strange  that  all  meaner 
men  have  failed.  Yet  it  is  a  *f^ct,  not  without 
solemn  significance,  that  the  Socialists  have  al- 
ready extensively  secured  the  popular  enr  and 
favour;  and  there  is  perhaps  still  more  signifi- 
cance in  the  fact,  that  they  number  among  their 
hierophants  or  disciples  such  names  as  Le  Pere 
Enfautin,  Thierry,  Chevalier,  Ledru  Rolliu,  Con- 
aiderant,  Leroux,  Bucbez,  and  many  of  thefore- 
m4>st  men  of  intellect  in  France.  There  is  even 
greater  cause  for  admiration  afforded  by  the  dili- 
gent and  unostentatious  manner  in  which  their 
leaders  have  prosecuted  their  studies;  postpon- 
ing ail  proseiyttsm,  aud  patiently  preparing  for 
the  recefitiott  of  their  ductriues  by  exhibiting  the 
evidences  of  the  highest  and  most  sober  skill  in 
the  Yarious  occupations  of  life,  and  thus  securing 
the  couBdence  of  the  masses  which  they  desire  to 
attract  to  their  doctrines.  Such  sober  persever- 
ance merits  success,  and  such  self-sacrificing  pa- 
tience may  be  ultimately  rewarded  by  the  avoid- 
ance of  groM  errors  and  the  clearer  recognition 
of  the  fundamental  truth.  They  have  undoubt- 
edly detected  a  great  truth ;  but  they  have  ap- 
prehended it  only  under  a  partial  view;  they 
have  not  weighed  its  meaning  with  sufficient  cru- 
tion  nor  examined  sufficiently  its  bearings  and 
relations.  Impatient  of  the  delay  of  slowly  gath- 
ering data,  and  scrupulously  couforming  to  their 
suggestions  and  to  the  fixed  properties  of  human 
nature,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  constant 
quantities  of  the  problem,  the  large  body  of  the 
Socialists,  including  the  original  founders  of  their 
seels,  have  too  hastily  leapt  to  couclusious,  whose 


sole  basis  was  to  be  found  in  their  own  healed 
imaginations. 

The  great  cause  of  present  social  evil  is  the  en- 
grossing and  universal  passion  for  rapid  gains  ami 
the  suhonlinatiou  of  all  other  eoBaiderafion*  tn 
the  anxious  effort  for  its  attainment.  The  deo- 
sity  of  population  in  Europe  givea  fearful  activity 
to  this  passion,  at  the  same  time  that  it  hasteoi 
the  maturity  of  its  harvest  of  ill.  Concomitsot 
with  this  and  consequential  npon  it,  has  been  the 
escape  of  property  from  all  dories,  other  than  ths 
payment  of  inadequate  pecuniary  taxes  for  irs 
own  protection  ;  of  capital  from  any  influeoti  d 
antagonism  on  the  part  of  labour;  of  labour  from 
a  governing  sense  of  justice,— of  indrvidoal  im- 
pulses from  moral — nay,  almost  from  legal  r^- 
straints;  and  of  personal  rights  from  the  roan- 
terbalancing  control  of  personal  dnties  and  n*li- 
gious  obligations.  During  the  growth  of  our 
laws  and  institutions,  in  the  old  feodal  times,  nil 
these  correlative  and  reciprocal  restraints  wero 
rudely  but  rigidly  maintained  :  one  by  one.  they 
have  been  lopped  off  under  the  inspiration  of  in- 
creasing wealth,  and  nothing  springs  from  the 
soil  but  the  gigantic  Upas  tree,  sacred  to  Mroi- 
mon,  which  darkens  aud  poieons  the  atmosphere 
with  its  rank  and  deadly  foliage.  It  is  too  true, 
as  Mr.  Greeley  says,  that  *^  Capital,  monopnitziog 
Land  and  Machinery,  tnkes  all  the  profit  of  La- 
bour to  itself.'*  (p.  22.)  This  is.  however,  bot 
one  element  of  present  social  discord :  there  are 
others  more  dangerous  in  themselves  and  more 
difficult  of  correction,  which  arise  from  the  com- 
plete sapping  of  the  moral  tone  in  the  he^irts  nf 
all  classes.  The  first  want  is  therefore  the  vrtint 
of  an  earnest  religious  faith.  This  Mr.  fvreeley 
occasionally  perceives — being  thus  brought  into 
partial  agreement  with  Buchex;  but  we  mii<'h 
fear  from  his  slight  remarks  that  the  religion  be 
would  establish  would  be  some  inefficient  and 
shadowy  idealism  from  the  German  Schools,  in- 
stead of  the  plain,  practical,  stringent  prescript 
tions  of  un vitiated  Christianity.  The  secouJ 
want  is  a  healthy  restoration  of  the  predomi- 
nance of  moral  sentiment  over  all  calculations  of 
worldly  profit,  and  the  renewal  of  amicable  feel- 
ings  and  relations  between  the  different  ctisscs 
of  society.  The  third  want  is  only  the  speciiie 
application  of  the  reformation  coutemplsted  by 
the  second  :  it  is  a  general  determination  to  ilii- 
charge  faithfully  and  at  all  hazards  the  duties  of 
life,  as  duties;  hence  not  as  a  demonstrated  ex- 
pediency, (though  Mr.  Greeley  at  times  forgeti 
his  higher  principles  to  advocate  this,  p.  1^0 
but  as  the  fulfillment  of  a  divine  command,  re- 
vealed by  His  scripture,  and  imprinted  by  His 
finger  on  the  heart  of  man.  Assidnous  labor  is 
one  of  these  duties,  which  Mr.  Greeley  propn«ss 
to  elevate  iuto  a  source  uf  eujoymeat*     We  bavs 
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BO  sorb  dreamy  hopea,  for  labour  is  not,  as  he 
fiiaci^,  1  carse  of  mao^a  own  making,  (p.  118.) 
but  cbe  canw  of  God  Bpon  bumaoity,  and  we  do 
Dot  eipeet  to  see  the  coraee  of  heaven  revoked 
at  baoiau  bidding,  or  evaded  by  human  devices : 
)et  we  eaanot  refrain  from  quoting  with  high  ap- 
probaooo  and  cordial  assent  the  noble  remark  of 
Nr.  Greeley,  that,  **  He  who  knows  how  to  do. 
vheo  la  do,  and  stands  ready  with  a  hearty  good 
will  (u  do.  whatever  it  is  or  may  be  fairly  incum- 
beot  OS  bim  to  do,  perilous  though  it  be,  and  apart 
frvoi  the  sense  of  duty  repulsive,  is  truly  educa- 
ted, ihottgh  be  knows  nothing  of  Logarithms  or 
Latru:  while  the  graduate  with  highest  honors 
It  Oxford  or  Gottingeo  may  be  as  essentially 
i^Qoraot  as  many  a  Typee  or  Hottentot,**  (p. 
214.)  Such  is  the  language  which  befits  a  so- 
cial Reforioer,  and  we  are  happy  to  say  that  such 
Kutitoeuts  are  by  no  meausof  rare  occurrence  in 
ibii  volume.  They  exci.e  in  uur  l>osom  a  sym- 
p4tbj  10  lively  and  a  concurrence  so  admiring, 
that  we  forgive  Mr.  Greeley  nearly  the  whole 
cirrle  of  his  philosophical  and  other  offences,  and 
aluiMt  forget  the  danger  of  his  delusions.  The 
peat  doctrine  to  be  asserted  is,  as  he  seems  to 
bare  felt,  that  nothing  permanent  or  effectual  can 
be  achieved  towards  ameliorating  present  evils 
vule«s  the  predominant  and  regulatiug  sense  of 
imperative  doty  be  re- a  wakened  in  the  uiiuds  of 
bee,  and  revivified  by  the  constant  sanction  of 
Jeep  religious  feeling. 

These  moral  changes  cannot  be  generally  ef- 
feeted,  ooless  accompanied  with  some  considera- 
ble alleviation  of  the  material  condition  of  the 
working  classes — at  least  in  those  couuiries  where 
popalatiott  has  trenched  upon  subsistence.  The 
rvhetiioD  against  moral  and  religious  obligafions 
ii  Dot  merely  the  fruit  of  prosperity,  but,  in  an 
v{nA\[y  marked  degree,  of  the  extremes  of  ad- 
veraitj.  **Je<»hurun  waxed  fat  and  kicked;"  but 
ibe  people  of  Israel  rebelled  also  when  they  were 
H^rviog  iQ  the  wilderness.  In  want,  penury, 
^•'gradation,  scorn,  and  the  suspicion  of  injus- 
^t,  men  will  not  listen  to  reason,  and  they  will 
f^t  every  restraint  which  prescribes  patience 
vbes  patieace  has  become  almost  impossible, 
>nl  which  urges  on  uueuvyjng  disposition  towards 
ibuse  who  are  rioting  in  luxury  and  abundance.* 
**Tbe  poorheareth  not  rebuke.'*  It  was  to  a 
Uud  flowiog  with  milk  and  hcmey,  with  the  prom- 
ise of  fat,  and  oil,  and  gladness  that  the  Lord  led 
bii  ebosea  race  to  enter  upon  the  long  course  of 
^einpiritaal  education  under  the  immediate  su- 
periiitendence  of  their  God.  We  cannot  hope  to 
implant  lessons  of  temperance,  duty,  and  faith 
IB  Diittdt  embittered  by  the  want  of  the  daily 
*Mei«sries  of  life :  nor  to  eradicate  greed  or  de- 

*  Grnilev.  Hinu  Slcu  p.  37.    The  quotation  is  from 
l^ioreiiM,  xiii.  H.  v.  Uewuiith.  c.  AriBtocrut.  c.  xxix. 


throne  Mammon  from  their  hearts,  until  the 
masses  of  the  community  cease  to  be  impelled 
towards  that  fearful  shrine  by  hourly  and  irre- 
mediable need.  Hence,  the  complication  and 
difficulty  of  any  effectual  solution  of  the  present 
social  crisis*  the  first  step  towards  adequate  re- 
form is  obstructed  by  the  very  cause  which  ren- 
ders that  reform  imperative.  The  first  great  aim 
then  of  social  amelioration,  in  its  purely  temporal 
as|>ects.  should  be  to  establish  a  more  thorough 
and  equable  distribution  of  the  means  of  sustain- 
ing life — of  productions — by  a  natural,  healthful, 
and  orderly  modification  of  the  laws  of  property, 
in  order  that  the  amendment  may  be  completed 
by  the  re-establishment  of  willing  and  reciprocal 
dependence  and  subordination  on  the  part  of  all 
classes  of  the  community,  and  of  general  reli- 
gious conteutment*  We  advocate  no  visionary 
equality  of  property,  but  the  easier  aptitude  of 
capital  for  distribution,  by  slight  chauges  in  the 
laws.  We  hold,  indeed,  with  a  quaint  and  for- 
gotten philosopher,  whose  doctrine  in  this  res- 
pect has  recently  received  the  sanction  of  ComtOt 
"  cum  omnes  sibi  habeantur  aqualea,  nihil  est  tarn 
inaquaU^  quam  aqualitus  ipsaf'f — and  it  is  true 
not  merely  of  men,  but  also  of  the  conditions  of 
men.  The  results  we  desire  are  not  to  be  ob- 
tained  by  any  specific  alteration  of  the  terms  of 
contract,  or  the  facilities  of  contracting  between 
capital  and  labour,  which  must  always  be  a  par- 
tial remedy,  and  tend  to  the  perpetual  hostility 
of  both  classes;  but  by  the  complete  change  of 
the  tone  of  the  community  and  the  spirit  rather 
than  the  letter  of  the  laws.  It  is  not  the  Organ- 
ization of  Labor,  in  any  sense  attributed  to  that 
anomalous  phrase  by  Mr.  Greeley  or  other  So- 
cialists, which  is  required;  for  that  measure* 
whether  so  designed  or  not,  is  from  its  nature 
revolutionary  and  disorganizing ;  but  the  g'reat 
want  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  more  extended  and 
equable  distribution  of  the  products  of  labour 
and  capital,  so  that  they  may  suffice  for  the  more 
comfortable  support  of  the  myriads  of  earth's 
inhabitants,  and  not  merely  for  the  more  rapid 
accumulation  and  multiplication  of  large  capi- 
tals. Whatever  remedy  is  adopted  should  be  of 
so  general  a  character  as  to  permeate  and  invig- 
orate all  classes  of  society  together;  it  should, 
be  calculated  to  soften  and  diminish  all  sectional 
divisions  and  distinctions,  and  not  to  institute 
new  ones.  The  Phalanx  merely  establishes  an 
**  Imperium  in  Imperio,"  in  which  the  governing 
passion  is  the  same  desire  of  the  more  rapid  in- 
ci*eHse  of  wealth,  which  has  deformed  the  realm 
from  which  Mr.  Greeley  would  seclude  his  chosen 


*  Greeley,  p.  46. 

t  Heiir.  Cornelius  Aprlppa. 
late  Srientinnini,  c.  Iv,  p.  ltJ2. 
cidentale,  p.  374. 
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flock.  It  is  stmnge  thflt  he  does  not  perceive 
that  bis  scheme,  (p.  41 — 6,  p.  1^0—205,)  even  if 
«  its  Utopian  aspirations  were  practicable,  is  a  re* 
form  in  the  same  direction  which  has  been  hith* 
erto  pursued  till  it  has  led  to  our  present  social 
difficulties.  It  is  the  economy  of  time,  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  products  of  labour,  and  the  im- 
mediate investment  of  all  savings  in  production, 
which  are  the  modes  of  improvement  whence 
greater  gains  are  expected.  The  adoption  of 
these  modes  must  be  ultimately  attended  with  a 
reduction  in  the  price  of  the  commodities  so  pro- 
duced, which  will  bring  round  matters  to  the 
point  whence  they  stsrted.  But  the  fundamen- 
tal flaw  is  to  be  found  in  the  main  object  contem- 
plated— which  is  the  indulgence  of  greed.  The 
members  of  the  Association  may,  indeed,  be  ben- 
efitted temporarily  by  a  more  saving  expenditure, 
and  consequently  larger  clear  gains :  these  may 
be  distributed  among  a  large  number  of  stock- 
holders, instead  of  being  engrossed  by  a  single 
capitalist:  and  this  is  the  truly  laudable  prospect 
which  gives  such  a  plausible  semblance  of  avail- 
ability to  the  project.  Mr.  Greeley  refers  to  and 
gives  the  history  of  the  Journeyman  Molders' 
Union  Foundry  at  Cincinnati,  and  is  lost  in  ad- 
miration of  its  success.  We  have  no  disposition 
to  question  that  success  :  its  causes  are  too  evi- 
dent. The  stimulus  of  Proprietorship — the  union 
of  the  profits  of  capital  and  of  intermediate  agen- 
cies with  the  wages  of  labour — the  restraints  on 
reckless  expeoditure-^and  the  comparative  dis- 
advantages and  improvidences  of  those  with 
whom  the  Association  has  to  compete— -all  con- 
cur to  account  for  the  Increased  individual  bene- 
fits attending  this  organization.  The  tendency 
of  modem  commercial  operations  is  to  throw  the 
advantage  in  favor  of  large  capitals :  the  Union 
Foundry  presents  by  the  aggregation  of  the 
means,  labour  and  skill  of  its  members  such  a 
capital,  and  probably  the  largest  in  its  vicinity 
engaged  in  that  business: — yet  this  favourable 
condition  of  large  accumulations  in  comparison 
with  the  difliculties  of  the  poor  or  the  needy  is 
one  of  the  evils  of  the  time  which  require  a  rem- 
edy. It  may  be  doubted  whether  such  a  Union 
establishment  could  have  succeeded  in  any  state 
of  Society,  except  one  in  which  it  was  not  an 
absolute  necessity.  M.  Leclaire*s  experiment, 
which  was  at  first  so  loudly  trumpeted,  ultimately 
failed :  and  we  regret  that  Mr.  Greeley  did  not 
give  us  an  account  of  the  results  of  the  Fuurier- 
sation  of  the  Tribune  office — which  we  have  no 
doubt  proved  profitable  to  himself.  But  the  suc- 
cess of  solitary  experiments  does  uot  affect  the 
decision  of  the  main  question  ;  for  in  all  schemes 
of  social  reform  we  must  consider  the  effect  on 
the  whole  body  of  the  community,  and  not  on 
an  isolated  portion,  which,  by  exclusive  aggrega- 


tion may  be  enabled  to  monopolize  for  a  time 
extraordinary  advantages.  Suppose  then  not  a 
few  such  Associations,  scattered  here  and  there, 
which  might  be  successful,  but  a  whole  narioo 
cantonned  into  Pourierite  Phalaogsteries.  The 
existing  spirit  of  greed  animates  alf,  and  every 
individual  member  of  each :  the  machinery  of 
avarice  is  systematized  on  the  grandest  and  most 
crushing  scale;  and  the  old  competition  re-ap- 
pears with  even  more  disastrous  effects  than  be- 
fore, because  now  less  subject  to  control ;  and 
the  only  perceptible  difference  will  be  that  in- 
stead of  the  contention  of  individual  capitalisu, 
there  will  be  the  hitter  rivalry  and  the  dea<Ilj 
competition  of  organized  companies,  who  nil! 
add  domestic  warfare  and  internecine  broHs, 
(notwithstanding  Mr.  Gree1ey*s  dreams  of  uul- 
versal  peace,)  to  the  now  prevalent  chicanery  of 
trade.  Mr.  Greeley  speaks  bitterly  of  the  "Com- 
mercial and  Industrial  Feudalism*'  of  the  dav, 
(p.  350  :)  the  phrase  is  a  just  and  happy  one.  bnt 
these  Associations  would  only  substitute  in  its 
place  countless  bands  of  Commercial  and  Indus- 
trial Condortieri.  Such  must  be  the  consequen- 
ces under  the  most  favorable  aspect— disregard- 
ing entirely  the  incompatibility  of  such  a  scheme 
with  the  frailties  of  faumau  nature,  and  suffering 
our  author*s  hallncinations  lu  regard  to  the  ab- 
solute impeccability  of  man  in  the  Phalanx  to 
pass  for  the  nonce  unchallenged.  If,  however, 
we  did  not  permit  these  difficulties  to  be  elimi- 
nated in  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Greeley*s  theory 
of  Reform  by  Association,  but  considered  them 
in  connection  with  the  known  properties  of  the 
human  family,  the  only  result,  if  grievous  social 
outbreaks  could  be  for  a  time  avoided,  would  be 
that  so  characteristically  and  strikingly  pointed 
out  by  Sandy  Mack  aye  :  '*  The  few  that  are  ge- 
niuses, or  fancy  themselves  sae,  are  to  ha*  the 
monopoly  o*  this  private  still  o*  philosophy— 
these  carbonari,  itiuminati,  vehmgericbt,  Samo- 
tbracian  mysteries  o*  bottled  moonshine.*'* 

But  these  Hints  toward  Reforms  are  profes- 
sedly dedicated  to  practical  ends :  and  in  our 
consideration  of  them  we  cannot  exclude  any  of 
the  conditions  or  consequences  which  nitist  ne- 
cessarily attend  their  operation  if  adopted.  We 
cannot  make  concessions  which  will  be  belied 
in  practice,  nor  conceal  that  which  mnst  cer- 
tainly be  fatal  behind  that  which  might  possibly 

*  Alton  Locke,  chap,  xxii,  p.  203.  Then  it  a  cIom 
and  tuogular  parallelifiin  between  thin  criticism  and  Brack- 
er's  flentence  on  Plato's  Coniniunisni :  "  Qua  rntionc 
fnta  tandem  respablica,  omnesque  quae  prieBcrip^it  lefe.4, 
ad  ranaiicismtim  quendara  hominnmque  metaphyskiK  in- 
genii  lu«ibufl  et  nugtw  aaliitem  pubKcam  qitSMatium,  mb- 
perium  relabitur.'*  Hwt.  Crit«  Phil.  Pa.  ii»  lib.  ii,  e.  n, 
^xxxi,  torn,  i,  p.  726.  Mr.  Greeley  abbors  tbe  Cla«iici«  to 
bitterly  that  we  tnuf*!  ask  one  of  bin  friends  to  transUte  (or 
him.    Deuto9lli.  contra  Aritttoerdtem,  ^xUv. 
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be  thought  heneficlal  to  the  few.  or  oven  to  the 
muy.  We  miut  take  all  the  conditiona,  all  the 
cooMquenees,  and  all  the  phenomoQa  of  any 
propoaed  refonnation  in  their  mutual  eonnectioa 
lod  dependence.  Wo  have  no  deaign,  however, 
to  dwell  upon  the  discnaaion  of  the  Phalanx  and 
the  general  aubject  of  Fourierite  Aasociation: 
it  has  already  been  refuted  a  hundred  times,  and 
if  it  b  to  be  refuted  again,  it  requires  such  ex- 
leaded  examination  aa  could  only  be  given  in  an 
essay  specially  devoted  to  it. 

Mr.  Greeley  aaya  that  his  work  "  aspires  to  be 
a  mediator,  an  interpreter,  a  reconciler  between 
coaservaciam  and  radicalism."    The  aspiration 
ts  eminently  praiseworthy,  and  if  successfully 
idiieved,  would  be  productive  of  incalculable 
beaefits  to  the  distracted  communities  of  modern 
Chriiteadom.     Bat  is  this  aspiration  realized  1 
I«  it  as  pmdeat  in  its  choice  of  meana,  as  it  is 
irdeat  in  the  pursuit  of  its  aims  ? — for  we  do  not 
doobt  its  sincerity.    Are  M  r.  Greeley's  Hints  cal- 
ctlated  to  bring  the  conflicting  elements  of  de- 
eijed  institntiona  into  such  connection  and  bar- 
Dosy  aa  to  eliminate  or  precipitate  the  evil, 
while  it  combinea   and  concentrates  the  good 
which  may  be  in  each  ?    This  is  what  he  pro- 
fesses to  do.    Is  it  done  ?    The  general  tenor  of 
oor  previoua  remarks  indicates  that  in  our  opin- 
io! his  schemes  can  only  produce  the  opposite 
malt,  and  widen  the  breach  which  be  hopea  to 
6)1.    Bat  we  must  consider  them  more  in  detail, 
snd  endeavor  to  determine,  to  the  best  of  our 
ibtfity,  what  would  be  the  real  consequences  of 
their  adoption.    In  reviewing  a  work  ao  entirely 
ijaiBethodical,  and  containing  so  much  that  is 
obsexioas  to  cenanre,  we  cannot  pretend  to  no- 
tire  either  all  the  truth  or  all  the  error  which  it 
prodaims,  but  must  necessarily  confine  ourselves 
to  a  few  topicSf  and  be  guided  in  our  choice  of 
them,  either  by  tbeir  relative  importance,  or  by 
the  extravagance  of  tbeir  delusion,  or  by  both. 
We  would,  accordingly,  at  the  outset,  candidly 
■doit  that  while  much  sophistry  will  pass  un- 
thtHeaged  and  nncondemned,  much  truth  will 
ake  be  paased  by  without  its  legitimate  meed  of 
pnise:  at  the  aame  time  it  must  be  said  that  the 
■mU  proportion  of  what  ia  true  is  so  inextrica- 
hiy  interwoven  with  the  general  mass  of  error 
thstitean  scarcely  be  separated  from  it,  and  ad- 
nitioaly  of  very  qualified  approbation.    But  to 
esrtask. 

Thengh  we  ahall  not  pretend  to  go  formally 
through  the  work — the  latter  part  of  which 
■tvcely  merits  any  notice  at  all — we  will  begin 
St  the  begioningt  and  take  up  the  several  iead> 
iagsotjecta  preaentad  as  nearly  as  practicable  in 
the  itme  order,  (or  rather  in  the  same  succession, 
^  order  there  ia  none,)  as  that  in  which  they 
ve  proposed  by  Mr.  Greeley,  omitting  of  coarse, 
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aa  we  proceed,  those  which  appear  to  be  of  trivial 
or  secondary  importance. 

The  first  Paper  purports  to  be  a  Lecture  on 
the  Emancipation  of  Labour,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure offers  a  microcosm  of  the  whole  theory, 
which  is  hashed  np  in  different  modes  and  with 
various  saucea  in  other  parte  of  this  collection. 
It  contains  a  protest  against  the  present  system 
of  Society,  objections  to  the  existing  relations, 
and  even  to  the  laws  of  Land,  Capital,  and  La- 
bour, proposed  measures  of  Reform,  a  loud  lau- 
dation of  the  principle  of  Association,  and  winds 
off  with  a  most  consolatory  vision  of  a  little  vil- 
lage in  Michigan  or  Wisconsin  ^appropriate 
site ! — where  the  promises  of  eternal  beatitude 
are  anticipated  on  earth  by  the  practice  of  Mr. 
Greeley's  doctrine  and  the  inauguration  of  an 
incomplete  Phalangstery.  When  the  Romans 
were  incredulous  about  the  transfiguration  of 
Romulus,  a  Roman  Senator  crushed  all  scepti- 
cism by  narrating  his  dreams:  and  many  a  saint 
was  made  out  of  a  sinner  in  what  are  called  the 
Dark  Ages,  by  the  same  easy  process ;  and  now 
Mr.  Greeley  hopea  to  confirm  a  halting  heresy  by 
nailing  its  timbers  with  the  like  imaginations. 
But  if  we  reject  the  arguments  which  he  has 
elaborated  with  all  the  sobriety  of  which  he  is 
capable,  we  are  not  likely  to  be  overcome  by  the 
ideal  legions  which  he  may  march  against  us. 

Near  the  beginning  of  this  first  Lecture,  (p. 
14,)  the  author  asks,  in  the  tone  of  a  Censor  who 
condemns,  these  tough  questions :  **  Why  should 
those  by  whose  toil  all  comforts  and  luxuries 
are  produced  or  made  available,  enjoy  so  scanty 
a  share  of  them  ?"  •  •  «  *•  In  short,  why 
ahonld  Speculation  and  Scheming  ride  so  jaun- 
tily in  their  carriages,  splashing  honest  Work,  aa 
it  trudges  humbly  and  wearily  by  on  foot?'*  Mr. 
Ghf«eley  sometimes  quotes  poetry,  and  has  been 
infected  by  Carlyle  with  a  morbid  commiseration 
for  Burns,  and,  had  it  suited  his  purpose  to  do 
so,  might  have  remembered  the  peasant-poet*8 
anticipation  of  the  answer  to  his  complaining 
queriea : 

Think  ye,  that  sic  as  you  and  I, 

Wba  drudge  and  drive  thro  wet  aa*  dry, 

Wi*  never-ceasing  toil; 
Think  ye,  are  we  less  bleat  than  they 
Wha  scarcely  tent  us  in  their  way. 

As  hardly  worth  their  while  f 

But  this  poetic  reply  would  not  satisfy  Mr.  Gree- 
ley's curiosity,  and  we  roust  attempt  therefore  to 
give  him  one  in  our  humble  prose.  We  might 
ask  him  why  he  expects  Teachers  to  instruct  for 
a  diminished  compensation,  (p.  45,)  while  he 
complains  of  the  rewards  received  by  the  La- 
bourer :  But  this  is  valid  only  as  an  argumetitum 
adhominem.    We  might  inquire,  why  do  knavea 
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frequently  succeed,  and  good  men  ae  frequently 
fail  in  the  temporal  aima  of  life:  but  aa  Mr. 
Greeley's  queries  tend  to,  though  without  reach- 
ing, the  great  enigma  propounded  to  the  civili- 
zation of  the  nineteenth  Century,  we  will  not 
elude,  but  will  fairly  grapple  with  his  questions. 
The  first  involves  more  than  one  fallacy.  All 
comforts  and  luxuries  are  not  produced  by  the 
labouring  class  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Gree- 
ley employs  his  terms:  and  what  is  in  this  day 
.  loosely  spoken  of  as  the  labouring  class,  consti- 
tutes but  a  fraction  of  the  labouring  mambers  of 
society.  There  are  combinations  of  various  kinds 
and  qualities  of  labour,  and  the  co-operation  of 
many  dissimilar  instruments  of  production,  re- 
quired in  the  creation  of  our  comforts  aud  luxu- 
ries. Yet  this  complex  character  of  the  machi- 
nery and  process  of  production  is  disregarded  or 
ignored  in  the  interrogatory  presented.  An  in- 
calculable number  of  previous  agencies  are  in 
our  day,  not  merely  presupposed,  but  attested 
by  almost  every  act  of  production.  The  pow- 
ers of  nature,  the  strength  and  the  daily  toil  of 
the  unskilled  labourer,  the  practised  dexterity  of 
,the  artisan,  the  means  of  the  capitalist,  the  know- 
ledge and  the  discoveries  of  the  man  of  science, 
and  the  directing  intelligence  of  the  employer  of 
both  the  capital  and  the  labour — these  and  a 
thousand  other  elements,  operating  through  ages 
in  constant  and  complicated  combinations,  all 
enter  into  the  intricate  web  of  the  causes  which 
conspire  in  etectuating  each  single  act  of  pro- 
duction, (with  rare  exceptionst)  in  our  day.  How 
are  we  to  estimate  the  share  in  the  result  pro- 
duced which  is  to  be  attributed  to  each  ?  It  is 
done,  more  or  less  accurately,  by  the  almost  in- 
stinctive action  of  civilized  society.  Mr.  Gree- 
ley denies  the  correctness  and  justice  of  the 
division,  and  proposes  the  de term i nation  and 
**  adoption  of  a  rateable  law  of  Proportion  or 
rateable  dividend  to  Capital  and  Labor  in  place 
of  the  present  system  of  fixed  and  ari>itrary  wa- 
ges.*' We  were  not  aware  that  wages  under 
the  present  system  were  either  fixed  or  arbitrary, 
but,  whether  so  or  not,  they  constitute  the  ratea- 
ble dividend  which  Society  has  hitherto  conceiv- 
ed to  be  the  most  just  and  equable  to  all  parties. 
We  may  agree  with  Mr.  Greeley  that  the  distri- 
bution is  somewhat  erroneous  and  partial,  but 
we  cannot  agree  with  him  in  the  proposal  to  re- 
form it  by  changing  its  name ;  nor  can  we  sym- 
pathize with  him  in  the  hope  of  a  closer  approx- 
imation to  a  just  divisiou  of  the  profits  of  pro- 
duction, by  excluding  from  the  number  of  claim- 
ants as  legitimate  labourers  all  but  artisans  and 
proletaries.  If  the  immediate  agent  of  produc- 
tion, by  which  the  grain  was  raised,  or  the  web 
was  woven,  were  alone  entitled  to  the  whole  ra- 
ittlt  of  production,  we  are  afraid  that  Mr.  Greo- 


ley's  clients  would  be  entitled  to  a  vwy  limiied 
return.  Human  skill,  forethought,  stud  know- 
ledge apply  to  the  work  of  {wtMiuctian  the  in- 
struments furnished  by  nature,  the  meuta  accu- 
mulated by  previous  industry  and  aaviiigt  and  the 
bodily  toil  supplied  by  the  mere  labcNirer:  heiteei 
all  production  is  derived.  Of  biuMelf  and  by 
himself,  man,  (and  least  of  all,  the  daj-labonfer,) 
produces  nothing.  He  requires  the  coBStmnt  co- 
operation of  natural  forces,  and  the  nsaJatancei 
of  the  capital  which  is  due  to  their  preTiaue  em^ 
ployroent.  The  soil,  the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  wealth  of  the  earth,  and  the  natural  forces 
which  generate  production  from  tbeae,  are  all 
given,  not  produced  by  man*  The  very  macht* 
nery,  which  is  so  efficient  an  instruineBt  in  ou« 
modem  system  of  production,  and  is  regarded  a| 
so  peculiarly  a  triumph  of  human  ingenuity,  ren 
solves  itself  ultimately  into  the  aanae  elements^ 
They  are  all  at  last  the  gifts  of  God.  or  the  gift^ 
of  nature,  only  modified  by  human  interrentioB; 
and  certainly  the  right  of  ownership  ma j  be  a^ 
justly  extended  over  the  producing  agents  aaove^ 
the  effects  produced  by  them :  that  ia  te  aaj,  th^ 
rights  of  real  property  and  capital  aod  the  rights 
of  labour,  stand,  in  this  respect,  on  prectaelj  tbd 
same  footing.  If  this  be  denied,  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  implied  in  Mr.  Greetey*a  iai 
terrogatory,  the  productions  which  are  claimcfl 
for  labour  must  be  legitimately  assigned  to  God^ 
**  the  giver  of  aU  good  things,"  and  distributed  aci 
cording  to  his  good  pleasure,  which  can  cniIj  b^ 
discovered  in  his  revealed  word,  or  in  the  orderi ^ 
processes  of  social  phenomena.  Mr.  Greeley 
has  a  glimpse  of  this  truth,  (p.  15.)  If  the  bein^ 
or  the  rights  of  God  are  denied,  the  esduaive 
claims  of  unskilled  labour  are  not  on  that  accoao^ 
more  just,  for  then  a  distribudon  proportionate 
to  the  share  of  each  in  producing  them,  sbonM 
be  made  of  all  productions  to  the  winds  of  heaven^ 
the  waves  of  the  ocean,  the  running  atreana,  the 
fertile  earth,  and  the  fire,  so  happily  toroied  by 
iEschylus,*  **  the  teacher  of  sJl  arte  to  aaea.'^ 
But  a  small  fraction  of  the  thing  produced  woul<| 
remain  due  to  human  intervention.  Such  a  diei 
tribution  would,  indeed,  be  absurd  aa  a  sober 
proposal,  but  it  is  the  legitimate  conaequeoee  o| 
the  principle  involved  in  Mr.  Greeley's  plaueible 
query.  But  rejecting  the  parttcipatieo  of  the 
elements  in  the  spoil,  the  species  of  labour,  for 
which  Mr.  Greeley  claims  the  whole  toil  and  the 
whole  fruits  of  production,  is  assuredly  noc  enti^ 
tied  to  the  lion's  share*  although  it  may  be  disH 
posed  to  seize  it.  We  have  already  referred  t^ 
the  concurrence  of  science  and  capital  with  la*i 
hour;  but  in  the  produetioo  of  this  capital  and 
this  science  previous  geaerationa  have  ooncarre«l 

*  Pronetbeofl  Vinetns,  v.  lO^—ltl.    BA.  INadttH:  c£ 
etiaah  v.  S«|.*-3H. 
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even  mom  largely  tbm  the  prM«iit — th«y  are 
the  tresMfy  ef  the  aecMniMlatad  maritt  of  the 
dead.  They  miist  then,  aren  on  Mr.  Grooley*s 
prieeiplet  when  seneraliMd  and  made  rational, 
be  entiiled  lo  their  ehare  of  the  proceeda.  There 
it,  indeed,  an  little  ehance  of  onr  departed  fore- 
fiitliem  appearing  to  receiTe  their  doee,  aa  there 
wae  of  Sir  Roche  Boyle*o  diecovery  of  the  good 
ilready  dene  hy  poaterity.  Bnt  in  their  atead 
tppear  their  repraaentativea,  who  are  either  thoae 
who  have  received  from  them  their  meaaa  hy 
legacy  or  deoeent«  in  confortnity  with  exbting 
Iftwa,  or  who  evinee  the  recognized  title  of  heing 
in  poeeeeaion  of  their  capital,  acieaee,  and  akttl, 
with  inch  aogmentationa  aa  they  have  been  ahle 
tfaemaelTea  to  add.  The  capital  may  cooaiat  of 
either  the  land  which  fnmiahea  the  raw  material 
or  die  other  aaeana  of  prodnetion  nanally  ao  dee- 
igaated,  for  we  think  the  diattnction  haa  been  too 
videly  drawn  between  land  nnd  capital,  by  the 
Politieal  Economieta.  Thna  we  ahall  haYO  aa 
tbe  lagitiniate  dnimanli  of  the  proceeda  of  pro- 
doctioo,  the  ewnnr  of  the  land,  the  cnpitaliat,  the 
mu  of  acionee  who  ezpiaina  the  lawa  and  ope- 
ntioaa  of  nature,  the  man  of  educated  skill, 
(Conte  ealla  him  the  Engineer,)  who  directs  the 
pnctical  application  of  those  lawa  and  superin- 
leodt  the  work  t»  be  done,  and  the  mere  labourer 
vbo  peribrma,  under  the  gnidanee  of  nnolher, 
the  bodily  labour  required.  Every  one  should 
iadeed  come  in  for  his  ahare  of  the  profits,  who 
kaa  been  concerned  directly  or  indirectly  in  their 
ereatioa;  bnt  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  clear- 
fteit  we  have  omitted  all  hut  the  moat  obTioos 
ageota  of  production.  It  will  at  once  be  seen 
bow  amafl  a  proportion  of  the  total  result  ob* 
taiaed  beloDgs  exclusively  or  peculiarly  to  the 
oera  laboarsr.  Mr.  Greeley's  error  and  confo>< 
aoB  apriag  from  his  employment  of  vague  and 
•qaivocal  terms,  from  his  not  diatinguiahing  auf* 
fieieotly  betwean  different  kinds  of  labour,  from 
ha  limiting  at  timoa  too  narrowly  the  meaning  of 
l«lK»eri  and  attributing  to  thia  the  characteristics 
tad  the  righta  which  in  diflbrent  degrees  beloug 
to  all  the  forms  of  human  exertion.  All  capital, 
>•  «U  acieoee  and  nrt,  nnd  even  as  land  in  a  state 
'( for  profitable  production,  ia  merely  the  accu* 
naUtioa  of  previona  labour,  and  this  aecumula- 
tioa  ia  aa  justly  the  snl^t  of  exclusive  property 
M  the  immediate  produetions  of  mechanic  or 
^ily  labonr,  nt  leaat  beyond  what  is  required 
for  the  nam  of  the  paasing  dny.  If  the  owner- 
■hip  and  right  in  the  latter  are  justly  recognized 
by  the  laws  and  habitndea  of  every  peoplot  be- 
yond what  is  needed  for  inunediate  eonaump- 
tioB,  they  omac  at  the  anno  tiom  nnd  on  the  same 
pnnciple  be  recognined  in  regnid  to  the  more 
P^nBaaeataccmnnlatinna  which  wo  due  lo  the 
Protracted  l^honia  of  pM  79W9»  gad  even  of 


past  generations.  They  both  rest  on  the  same 
fouodationa.  and  are  justified  by  the  same  rea* 
aons.  Hence  It  is  that  all  forma  of  Agmrianiom 
necessarily  lead  to  an  undiscriminatiog  war  upon 
property  of  all  kinds.  Mr.  6reeley*s  question 
intimatea  a  difference  which  has  no  valid  exist- 
ence; and  it  inainuates  plausible  fallacies  as  truths 
by  the  employment  of  inaccurate  and  undefined 
terma.  Such  confusion  of  language  and  ideas, 
if  we  do  not  suspect  an  intention  to  beguile,  can 
only  reault  from  entire  ignorance  of  the  nature 
and  righta  of  both  labour  and  capital :  and  such 
ignorance,  we  must  say,  befits  but  little  an  Editor 
of  nn  influential  paper, — a  late  member  of  Con- 
gressi  and  still  leas  does  it  befit  one  who  pro- 
fesses 10  be  a  aocial  reformer  in  regard  to  the 
very  subjects  of  which  his  ignorance  is  so  obvioua. 

In  the  examination  of  thia  question,  it  will  ho 
noticed  that  we  have  been  brought  directly  to 
the  consideration  of  the  conflicting  claims  of 
labour  and  capital,  and  on  tbe  verge  of  the  dta- 
cusaion  of  the  origin,  foundation,  and  rigbu  of 
property.  Mr.  Greeley's  instincts  led  him  un- 
erringly in  this  direction,  though  bis  reason  waa 
not  competent  to  solve  the  difficultiee  which  he 
suspected.  It  is  with  them  that  the  great  prob- 
lems of  the  day  aro  concerned.  We  have  not 
now  the  time,  nor  is  the  present  n  suitable  occa- 
aion  lor  a  thorough  investigation  of  these  great 
and  arduous  topics.  We  hope  hereafter  to  de- 
vote to  them  a  series  of  independent  emays. 

We  paas  to  Mr.  Greeley's  second  query.  ^S pec- 
ulation and  Scheming  ride  so  jauntily"  becauae 
these  are  the  peculiar  and  popular  occupatlona 
of  the  time :  it  ta  by  these  that  the  increase  of 
wealth,  which  constitutes  the  solitary  aim  of  our 
modero  civilisation  can  be  moat  efficiently  and 
rapidly  attaioed.  Mam  moo  is  lord  of  tbe  ascen- 
dant, and  **tbe  children  of  this  world  are  wiaer 
in  their  generation  than  tbe  children  of  light." 
Money  nnd  bank-stock  have  never  been  prom- 
iaed  either  by  Christian  revelation  or  by  heathen 
sagea  to  aim  pie  honesty  and  elevated  worth.  It 
is  a  truth  earlier  than  Lord  Bacon,  *^  that  there 
be  not  two  more  fortunate  properties,  than  to 
have  a  little  of  the  fool,  and  not  too  much  of  tbe 
honest."  The  present  general  lust  of  specula- 
tion and  gain,  with  its  consequent  frequency  of 
success,  is,  in  its  grievous  excem,  pre-eminently 
a  disease  of  the  Niaeteenth  Century,  and  noeda 
abatement: 

My  time  is  alway  on,  and  ever  waa ; 
Radix  maiarum  e»t  eupidiias. 

Its  correction,  however,  must  be  sought  in  a  gen- 
eral change  of  habitudes  and  feelinga,  in  the  re- 
inf^ion  into  tbe  mass  of  society  of  a  pervading 
Sanaa  of  right  and  n  disposition  to  be  easily  con- 
tniHed  without  aeehing  wealth  aa  the  aiMMniMaor 
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solum  bonum,  and  not  by  the  inetitntion  of  Fonri- 
erite  AsBociatioDB,  which  are  only  devised  for  the 
more  rapid  accumulation  of  wealth,  notwith- 
Btaadtng  Mr.  Greeley  proteata  against  the  mod- 
ern intensity  of  greed  and  the  consequences 
which  have  naturally  flowed  from  it.  The  laws 
of  society  are  of  universal  operation,  and  they 
bring  about  their  own  results.  The  man  who 
devotes  himself  assiduously,  cantlously,  and  ez- 
clnsively  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth  will  assu- 
redly acquire  it,  if  his  life  be  spared :  the  man, 
who,  through  laziness,  incapacity,  or  from  a  con- 
tempt for  mere  riches,  either  refuses  to  work  or 
does  not  give  body  and  soul  to  the  pursuit  of 
gold,  will  rarely  attain  to  fortune.  This  is  the 
law  which  Mr.  Greeley  endeavors  to  set  aside, 
*'  because  all  are  not  created  so  handy,  so  thrifty, 
BO  woridly-wise,"  as  others.  We  would  strike 
oat  the  word  ^*  created"  in  this  quotation,  as  the 
character  in  this  respect  depends  less  upon  origi- 
nal predisposition  than  upon  habits  and  educa- 
tion. Each  class  meets  with  its  own  reward — 
**to  every  man  according  to  bis  work."  The 
industrious  worldly-minded  man  secures  wealth; 
the  honest,  upright  man,  whose  aims  in  life  are 
higher,  or  whose  sense  of  duty  is  more  potent, 
gains  knowledge,  wisdom,  respect,  contentment, 
virtue,  and  the  blessed  consciousness  of  rectitude 
which  overbalances  all  other  gains :  the  indolent 
and  dissolute  man  reaps  the  merited  penury  and 
scorn.  This  law  no  Phalanx  can  overturn :  it 
can  only  temporarily  tax  one  class  for  the  benefit 
of  others,  and  give  to  the  inactive  or  extravagant 
the  fruits  of  others*  industry;  and  to  the  slaves 
of  the  mine  the  rewards  that  are  due  to  the  sci- 
ence and  skill  of  others,  perhaps  to  their  capi- 
tal ; — and  to  the  hierophants  in  this  socialistic 
jugglery  the  power,  the  wealth,  the  distinction, 
which  are  the  tributes  paid  by  fools  to  the  impos- 
tors who  delude  them.  Mr.  Greeley,  (p.  57 — 
60,)  sees  that  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and  selfish 
aims  is  the  canker  of  modern  society — that  it 
tends  '*to  educate  the  human  race  into  two 
classes,  thieves  and  constables;"  and  yet  he 
would  attempt  to  remedy  this  evil  by  systemati- 
zing this  pursuit  for  the  benefit  of  one  favoured 
class — certainly  not  pre-eminent  in  either  intellect 
or  feeling,  whilst  they  belong  peculiarly  to  that 
class:  and  he  hopes  to  change  radically  ^*onr 
modes  of  training  youth  for  manhood"  by  giving 
to  this  pursuit  a  regular  and  formal  organization, 
confirming  it  by  law,  and  sanctifying  it  by  phi- 
losophy. It  cannot  be  from  the  inspiration  of  his 
theory,  but  only  from  the  resilience  of  healthy 
feeling,  that  he  says,  (p.  60.)  so  truly:  *'  States, 
cities,  communities  are  preserved  from  destruc- 
tion, so  long  as  preserved  at  all,  by  so  much  vir- 
tue as  they  embody :  when  that  wanes  to  insuffi- 
ciency, the  remnant  may  escape  or  linger,  bat 


the  destruction  of  the  depraved  tamm  m  inevitt- 
ble."  Such  being  the  law  of  human  society,  we 
cannot  re-invigorate  a  corrupt  civilisation  by 
giving  a  new  impulse  and  a  less  impeded  coam 
to  the  tides  of  greed,  bat  must  endeavor  to  ru- 
tore  the  healthy  moral  tone  which  has  been  sap- 
ped, and  whose  absence  occasions  the  fearfol 
impetnosity  of  the  pernicious  tendency.  **Ltt 
maiadiea  de  fttprii  ne  se  gnerinmt  gitirt^  up 
Montesquieu :  yet  it  is  exactly  these  dieenn 
which  must  be  cured  if  we  would  hope  for  the 
cure  of  constitutional  disorders  :  we  must  crash 
the  Donatist  heresy,  so  rife  in  our  day,  **  8i  UUU 
licet** — and  the  first  symptom  of  refumtng  health 
will  be  the  acceptance  of  the  opposite  maxioi, 
8i  licet,  lihet.  This  Mr.  Greeley  now  and  then 
faintly  perceives,  when  he  urges  the  renewal  of 
faith,  and  the  re-establishment  of  moral  iniioeD- 
ces;  but  we  can  assure  him  there  is  small  hope 
of  remedy  from  merely  shifting  the  gold  from  the 
hands  that  hold  to  those  that  crave  it,  and  that  the 
construction  of  stupendous  machinery  for  the 
easier  multiplication  of  wealth,  will  not  eradicate 
from  the  bosom  of  society  the  love  of  money 
or  Its  attendant  evils. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  these  questions, 
becanse  they  afford  the  key-note  to  Mr.  Greeley's 
whole  work,  and  have  enabled  us  to  connect  to- 
gether many  of  those  scattered  propositions  to 
which  we  dissent.  We  have  abstained  from  any 
formal  refutation  of  the  Fourierite  theory  for  the 
reasons  mentioned  before,  and  becanse  we  woold 
rather  attack  them,  if  we  attacked  them  at  all. 
at  their  fountain  head,  than  in  their  pony  deriva- 
tive channels.  It  is  right  that  we  should  ob- 
serve here,  for  the  sake  of  obviating  cavil  and 
futile  objections,  that  the  results  which  we  have 
alluded  to  os  flowing  from  Mr.  Greeley's  doc- 
trines are  very  often  the  reverse  of  what  is  con- 
templated by  him.  But  they  flow  legitimately 
from  his  premises,  and  our  great  objection  to  him 
and  his  school  is  that  they  advocate  reforms  with- 
out sifting  their  bearings,  comprehending  their 
effects,  or  appreciating  their  operation.  We 
have  already  given  them  credit  for  lofty  and  lau- 
dable aims,  but  we  blame  the  mistaken  zeal  which 
so  rashly  selects  its  means  without  estimating 
their  character  or  force. 

Besides  the  general  panacea  of  Fourierite  in- 
stitutions, Mr.  Greeley  proposes  specific  remedies 
for  certain  specified  evils,  which  he  regards  aa 
peculiarly  demanding  instant  redress.  In  notictng 
these  evils  and  his  suggestions  for  their  correc- 
tion, we  would  remark  that  the  exiatenee  of  the 
the  one  and  the  application  of  the  other  most  be 
confined  to  that  pre-eminently  favoured  tier  of 
States,  which  enjoy  so  fully  the  blessings  of  uni- 
versal freedom  that  they  can  endure  it  no  longer, 
and  that  the  bitterest  denouncers  of  the  South 
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coDtider  tlwai  lu  imperatively  reqnirini^  inetant 
lod  eiisoem  relief  leeare  tlieir  popalstioii  from 
utter  roio.  In  the  Soatbem  States  wo  have  no 
inch  cAlamitiee  to  alloTialo,  and  God  forbid  that 
we  sbeald  ever  be  redaced  eo  low  as  to  be  brought 
to  tfae  dicelal  necessity  of  approving  or  adopting 
Mr.  Greeley's  theories  of  reform. 

**!  siBrm  then,"  says  he,  (p.  18,)  «*that  there 
tre  three  important  respects  in  which  the  eon- 
dicion  of  the  Labouring  Mass,  even  of  onr  own 
conntrymettv  maj  be  improved^  ought  to  be  im* 
proved,  and  in  regard  to  which  it  is  the  doty  of 
die  rtcb  sad  powerful,  of  the  Church  and  the 
Stato,  to  co-work  for  the  required  amelioration. 
Of  tbese  I  would  place  first  in  order,  though  per- 
bips  sot  in  practical  importance :  Thdr  rtlaluni 

Mr.  Greeley  mitigates  the  theory  of  the  Agra- 
rians, Bambumera,  and  Anti-renters  in  propo- 
ling  it  for  the  general  adoption  of  his  conntry- 
meo;  and,  instead  of  asserting  with  them  an  ab- 
foltfto  right  to  as  much  of  the  soil  as  each  man 
reqnirei,  he  only  claims  for  each  **a  natural  right 
to  saeb  portion  of  the  earth  not  already  impro- 
ved by  others  as  he  can  cultivate  and  make  fruit- 
Ail."  He  thinks  that  the  Government  of  the 
couBtry  can  rightfully  do  nothing  more  than  to 
determine  the  amount  of  land  which  each  may 
bold ;  and  that  it  might  as  well  attempt  to  farm 
out  raia  and  sunsbine  as  attempt  to  give  a  title 
to  land.  He  does  not  see  that  the  former  are  not 
capable  of  appropriation,  while  the  latter  is — 
tod  that  on  diis  distinction  the  whole  theory  of 
prodsctiott  depends.  To  Mr.  Greeley's  sweep- 
iog  and  untenable  premises  we  can  by  no  means 
awoot,  and  yet  we  do  concur  in  some  degree  with 
tbe  very  moderate  conclusion  which  Mr.  Greeley 
nmewhat  iUogically  deduces  from  them.  We 
do  thiok  that  it  would  be  well,  if  only  as  an  ex- 
periment, to  limit  the  quantity  of  public  lands  as 
yet  noseld,  which  might  hereafter  be  bought  and 
beld  by  a  single  purchaser.  We  have  a  deep 
WQM  of  the  injurious  influence  exercised  by  ra- 
pacioas  land  speculation  upon  the  general  habits 
of  the  country,  the  condition  of  the  settlers  in 
tbe  new  States  and  Territories,  and  the  pros- 
perity and  settlement  of  the  regions  in  which 
tbe  poblic  lands  are  situated.  The  prevalent 
•pirit  of  speculation  is  always  ruinous  to  tbe 
nioral  tone,  and  even  to  the  material  prosperity, 
of  the  ettisens :  and  the  perpetual  appetite  for 
IuhI  ■peculation  postpones  the  profitable  occu- 
pation and  use  of  tbe  best  or  most  convenient 
Unds,  raises  their  price  upon  a  bona  Jide  settler 
who  may  be  poor,  takes  from  him  an  extrava- 
gant profit,  which  the  government  In  its  paternal 
feeling,  if  not  in  paternal  wisdom,  rofuses  to  take ; 
and  does  this  without  adding  of  itself  tbe  least 
iaerement  of  vakM  to  the  subject  of  speculation. 


The  rich  capitalist  may  invest  his  money  ad  Ubi" 
tvm  in  such  lands  at  tbe  government  price :  he 
withholds  them  from  occupation  for  many  yearsi 
defeating  the  purposes  of  the  government  in 
fixing  a  low  price  upon  tbero :  he  compels  those 
who  want  to  work  and  cultivate  the  soil  to  seek 
and  employ  inferior  or  less  convenient  landst 
while  he,  by  merely  keeping  his  title  deeds  in 
his  pocket,  reaps  an  exorbitant  reward  from  the 
inconvenience  which  he  has  created,  and  from 
the  effecta  of  the  labour  of  the  increasing  throngs 
which  gradually  settle  in  tbe  vicinity  of  his  pur- 
chase. Every  thing  in  legislation  which  tends  to 
the  rapid  and  especially  to  the  idle  accumulation 
of  large  capitals  ought  to  be  altered,  because  this 
is  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  disease  in  onr 
modern  societies.  The  abolition  of  the  law  of  en- 
tails and  primogeniture  is  of  little  avail,  nay,  may 
ultimately  prove  positively  injurious,  if  the  ten- 
dencyof  the  other  laws  of  the  country  is  tostim* 
ulate  and  facilitate  the  augmentation  of  large 
properties  in  less  responsible  hands,  and  their 
acquisition  by  more  objectionable  modes.  The 
indirect  influence  of  legislation  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  should  be  directed  to  break  down  or  im- 
pede the  growth  of  large  capitals,  and  multiply 
the  number  of  small  ones :  in  no  respect  waging 
war  upon  property,  but  gradually  impelling  its 
distribution  into  more  numerous  channels :  con- 
firming its  sanctity,  but  enlarging  the  cirele  of  ite 
recipients.  The  very  able  discussions  on  the 
subject  of  peasant-proprietorship,  contained  in 
the  Political  Economy  of  the  younger  Mill,  and 
the  abundant  evidence  in  support  of  his  views 
furnished  by  Kay's  interesting  researebes  on  the 
condition  of  the  different  peoples  of  Europe, 
leave  no  room  for  doubting  the  expediency  of 
throwing  the  influence  of  legislation  against  the 
modern  tendency  to  large  landed  estates,  and  in 
favour  of  a  more  extensive  subdivision  of  real 
property. 

We  have  not  enomerated  the  tenth  part  of  the 
evils  which  flow  from  the  loose  speculation  In 
Western  lands.  Mr.  Greeley  mentions  the  im- 
pediments thereby  thrown  in  the  way  of  estab- 
lishing schools — a  serious  evil.  We  might  add 
the  retardation  of  tbe  increase  of  taxes  direct 
and  indirect  for  the  support  of  the  local  and  gen- 
eral governments,  occasioned  by  the  withdrawal 
for  a  long  period  of  time  of  the. best  lands  from 
profitable  occupation,  from  increased  production, 
and  consequenUy  from  increased  expenditure; 
the  necessary  augmentation  of  tbe  expenses  of 
the  local  and  general  governments;  the  post- 
ponement of  requisite  internal  improvements,  or 
their  premature  construction  at  Federal  expense 
instead  of  by  tbe  cheerful  application  of  tfae  la- 
bour and  means  of  tbe  settlere  themselves ;  and 
in  fact  the  tedbus  retardation  of  all  the  applian- 
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CM  of  comfortable  and  uaiformly  advuicing  civ- 
ilization.  If  local  monopolies  of  land  are  to  be 
permitted  at  all,  let  them  exiet  for  tbe  benefit  of 
the  general  government,  and  not  of  private  apee- 
ulators ; — not  that  we  are  in  favour  of  Federal 
•peculation  in  lands,  but  even  this  is  better  than 
the  present  system,  for  then  the  profits  might  be 
applied  to  the  reduction  of  tasaiion,  instead  of 
only  contributing  to  swell  the  tides  of  specula- 
tion and  the  increase  of  over-grown  capitals.  But 
says  Mr.  Greeley,  the  Government  has  no  right 
to  tbe  land ;  when  it  pretends  to  convey  a  title, 
its  act  **i8  simply  officious  and  impertinent:*'  and 
if  it  grants  an  acre  more  than  Mr.  Greeley  thinlcs 
each  man  ought  to  have,  **  it  is  a  gross  usurpa- 
tion and  moral  nullity  ;** — all  it  has  the  right  to 
do  is  to  limit  the  quantity  which  each  man  may 
help  himself  to  and  retain.  We  will  not  linger 
over  the  refutation  of  absurdities,  nor  stop  till 
we  discover  what  a  **  moral  nullity"  is ;  but  inas- 
much as  we  think  that  Mr.  Greeley's  theory  de^ 
feats  the  aim  he  has  in  view,  we  will  examine 
its  effect  in  this  respect :  though  the  question  is  so 
extensive  that  we  can  do  so  very  cursorily. 

That  the  earth  was  given  to  the  human  race 
for  its  occupation  and  support  is  a  recognized 
fact,  whether  it  be  asserted  on  the  strength  of 
revelation,  or  of  universal  convictioiu 

Nehmt  bin  die  Welt!  rief  Zeaa  von  seinen  Hoehen 
Den  Menachen  zu,  nehmt,  sie  soil  euer  eein. 

Each  achenk  ich  aie  zum  Erb  und  ew'gen  Lehen, 
Doeh  theilt  each  bruederlich  dorein. 

But  the  difficulty  which  has  always  been  felt,  is 
that  men,  with  their  passions  and  their  greed, 
cannot  divide  it  among  themselves  like  brethren. 
Bsau  will  sell  for  a  mess  of  pottage  his  share, 
and  Jacob  will  speculate  on  and  take  advantage 
of  his  brother's  necessities,  and  enforce  the  con- 
tract by  fraud,  intrigue,  and  force.  The  gift, 
however,  is  in  the  first  instance  to  the  human 
family  collectively,  not  so  much  to  Tom,  so 
much  to  Dick,  and  an  equal  share  to  Harry  and 
Bob.  Tbe  distribution  is  left  to  be  effected  by 
human  means,  and  no  individual  rights  accrue 
till  the  distribution  has  been  made.  Tbe  first  di- 
vision is  made  by  the  exclusive  assumption  of 
certain  portions  of  the  globe  by  distinct  nations. 
Each  people  obtains  or  defends  its  peculiar  coun- 
try by  the  arms  of  its  aggregate  members.  Mr. 
Greeley  cannot  protect  the  Tribune  office  against 
the  claimants  who  might  arise  from  all  quarters 
of  the  globe,  or  even  against  his  envious  fellow- 
citizeus  of  New  York,  without  the  constant  and 
organized  protection  of  the  governmeut,  which 
is  the  representative,  the  servant,  the  guide  of 
the  aggregate  mass.  Hence,  in  all  ages,  the  soil, 
either  when  uooccupied  or  abaodoned,  has  been 
held  to  belong  to  the  body  in  which  the  sover- 


eignty resides,  or  to  such  peraen  or  persoai  u 
tbe  sovereign  authority  may  have  designated. 
This  depositary  of  power  baa  always  enjoytd 
the  right  to  prescribe  tbe  nature,  eoodilKMis,  sb4 
UmitatioB  of  individual  property  in  tbe  soil  tsd 
muet  from  the  nature  of  the  case  continue  Is  do 
so.  We  have  not  time  to  outer  more  mianttly 
lato  the  subject.  }n  this  country  the  Gesertl 
Government  has  been  commissioned  by  the  Ststei 
of  tbe  Confederacy,  which  are  copartnenio  tfas 
ownership  of  the  soil,  to  sell  those  pnblic  Isadi 
which  are  the  common  property  of  all ;  ss  tfas 
State  Govemmeota  have  been  authorised  te  re- 
ceive escheats,  and  to  issue  warrants  and  pat- 
ents for  such  lands  as  are  yet  unoccupied  and  net 
transferred  to  tbe  General  Government  witkia 
their  limits.  The  General  Government  baviog 
received  this  commission  b  bound  to  sell  and  hai 
the  right  to  sell  for  the  purposes  of  tbe  trust : 
that  is  to  say  for  the  general  intereet  of  tbe  sev- 
eral States  in  their  sovereign  and  confederato 
capacity.  This  can  be  beet  accomplished  by 
favouring  the  Increase  of  popnlation  and  apply- 
ing the  proceede  of  the  sales  of  tha  public  lasds 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  thus  to  the  reduction  of  Federal  taxa- 
tion. It  defeats  this  trust,  in  a  great  measure,  if 
it  affords  facilities  to  wealthy  apeoulatora  to  make 
large  profits  for  themselves  off  bona  fdt  settlers, 
while  it  refuses  to  do  so  itself,  considering  tbe 
general  interest  to  be  best  subserved  by  selling 
out  the  laiuls  in  limited  quantities  and  at  low 
prices.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  others  al* 
ready  adduced,  we  favour  Mr.  Greeley's  propo- 
sal to  limit  tbe  quantity  of  public  land  to  be  beld 
by  each  purchaser.  But  we  go  no  further  in  his 
company.  So  far  we  have  seen  nothing  which 
intimates  the  existence  of  a  natural  right  ia  every 
man  to  so  much  land  as  he  can  cultivate  and 
make  fruitful ;  nor  do  we  recognize  tbe  reality  of 
any  such  right.  If  it  existed  in  regard  to  land, 
it  would  equally  exist  in  regard  to  bonsee,  mana" 
factured  fabrics,  raw  materials,  and  all  other 
things.  If  tbe  right  to  the  one  were  ever  rscog* 
nized  in  practice,  whatever  artificial  distinctioas 
might  be  imagined,  the  right  to  tbe  others  woald 
soon  be  asserted  and  enforced.  When  the  de- 
graded population  of  Rome  had  maintained  its 
right  to  a  gratuitpus  distribution  of  land,  it  ended 
by  demanding  and  receiving  subsistence  from  tbe 
public  treasury.  There  is  no  possibility  of  draw* 
ing  a  logical  or  available  distinction  between  the 
right  of  all  men  to  vote  themaelvea  farms,  and 
their  right  to  help  themaelvea  to  every  thing  elss 
which  they  may  need  or  desire.  The  OMre  limi- 
tatioQ  of  the  amount  of  public  Innd  henceforth 
to  be  purchased  and  held  by  one  individual,  is  t 
reform  worthy  of  the  Gracchi,  and  nnalogonsto 
their  wiso  proviaioni ;  but  it  cnn  be  iaavr^  uA 
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enforced  only  by  raeognixiDg  the  eminent  domain 
of  tiM  General  Government,  and  can  be  euetained 
oolj  by  ill  reference  to  the  general  interests  of 
Um  whole  commnnity.  To  carry  and  render 
reuooable  his  reform,  Mr.  Greeley  must  consent 
t»  tbjnre  hit  doctrines.  We  have  no  objection 
to  a  law  limiting  the  amount  of  public  lands  here- 
ifter  to  be  owned  by  one  indiridual,  though  we 
wootd  have  this  legislation  at  first  only  tried  as 
IS  experiment,  for  it  would  introduce  dissimilar 
lifhis  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  might 
poMibly  be  eraded  in  so  many  ways  as  to  be  pro- 
dttctire  ooly  of  fraud.  Still  we  confess  that  the 
idrutagos  appear  so  striking,  though  we  cannot 
pretead  to  anticipate  all  its  consequences,  that 
we  fkoold  like  to  see  the  experiment  fairiy  tested, 
Mpeciaily  in  a  section  of  the  country  where,  as 
Mr.  Greeley  remarks,  uo  vested  rights  would  be 
TJolited,  no  injury  or  injustice  inflicted  thereby, 
isd  where  the  feelings  of  the  majority  of  the 
dtiseof  would  be  enlisted  in  its  favour. 

There  would  be  a  difficulty,  but  by  no  means 
u  iorannountable  one,  in  fixing  the  limit.  We 
would  be  disposed  to  fix  it  much  higher  probably 
tbin  Mr.  Greeley.  On  his  principles  it  should  be 
redeced  to  so  much  as  one  family  could  cultivate, 
perhaps  120  or  l(iO  acres.  We  would  allow  so 
■Dch  u  would  permit  the  fullest  profitable  appli- 
eitioD  of  capital  to  agricultural  improvement — 
voald  tttract  capital — would  provide  not  merely 
for  the  rapport,  but  for  the  cultivated  and  refined 
aaisteoaflce  of  the  fomily — and  wonkl  on  its 
divigioo  aflbni  an  adequate  support  to  each  of 
the  members  of  no  average  family.  Men  must 
he  escoaraged  to  extend  their  views  of  temporal 
an|«iaation  io  at  least  one  generation  beyond 
their  own,  for  when  this  is  denied,  the  stimulus 
ti  costiQaed  exertion  is  withdrawn.  We  would 
»j  then  that  the  limit  affixed  to  the  land  capa- 
hle  of  beiag  held  by  each  individual,  should  not 
b«  lower  than  a  section  and  a  half  or  two  sec- 
tioM.  So  much  might  be  authorised  to  be  held 
only  by  an  actual  occupaat;  and  not  more  than 
i  half  section  be  granted  to  any  person  non-resi- 
deot  oa  bis  lead.  We  do  not  pretend  to  affix  a 
pntiie  limit,  beeause  that  could  be  better  deter- 
nioed  ia  view  of  the  especial  circumstances 
•odifyisg  iu  eeUbliehment,  but  thus,  we  think, 
^^  would  be  a  flair  chance  of  accomplishing  all 
^  good  contemplated  by  tbis  suggestion— which 
^  heoa  long  entertained  by  others  besides  Mr. 
^^Miey*  without  incunring  the  evils  to  be  appro- 
k^Mled  from  the  erroneous  posttiens  with  which 
^  hta  embarrassed  it. 

We  aaaeat  to  the  general  policy  of  Mr.  Oree- 
'*y'*^i«wsin  regard  to  Homestead  Exemption, 
which  ha  has  connected  with  Land 


Hefona;  bat  here  onr  concurrence  with  him  m 
itipectto  his  Land  Reformatioot  enfireij  stops. 


It  is  only  partial  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  It  goes  no 
further.  We  are  uot  in  favour  of  the  progres- 
sive diminution  by  special  legislation  of  the  max- 
imum amount  of  land  to  be  retained  by  one  pos- 
sessor. All  that  remains  to  he  done  after  the 
first  imposKion  of  the  restraint  must  be  done  by 
the  silent  and  safe  operation  of  circumstances, 
and  the  modifications  of  the  instinct  of  general 
interest  resulting  therefrom.  While  we  dissent 
as  strongly  as  Mr.  Greeley,  Carlyle,  Comte,  or 
any  of  the  Socialists,  from  the  laissez-fairt  theory 
of  government,  regarding  it  as  compatible  with 
the  situations  of  but  few  nations,  and  then  only 
for  a  limited  period ;  yet  we  can  see  nothing  but 
discord  and  confusion  as  likely  to  result  from  a 
pre-ordained  system  of  government  interference. 
Because  the  people  should  not  be  left  altogether 
without  control  or  guidance,  they  are  not  there- 
fore to  be  constantly  kept  in  leading  strings,  and 
their  energies  repressed  by  the  habitual  tighten- 
ing of  a  strait  jacket.  We  do  not  see  any  benefit 
either  to  the  community  or  to  the  individual  citi- 
zen, which  is  to  spring  from  this  progressive  re- 
duction, but  much  evil.  Perhaps,  like  Phaleas 
the  Chalcedonian,  Mr.  Greeley  proposes  the  ulti- 
mate equalization  of  properties ; — it  is  remarka- 
ble that  this  earliest  propounder  of  nivellitme 
should  have  advocated  the  trial  of  his  measures 
lu  the  new  settlements  of  Athens,  as  Mr.  Gree- 
ley in  the  territories  of  the  United  States.  Or 
perhaps,  with  Plato,  whom  he  quotes,  and  may 
therefore  be  supposed  to  have  read,  he  contem- 
plates the  ultimate  imposition  of  a  low  maximum 
of  property,  without  remembering  the  pungent 
criticism  of  Aristotle  on  both  schemes;  that, 
under  their  limitations,  justice  would  require  the 
equalization  of  the  number  of  each  man^s  chil- 
dren.* But  if  such  projects  are  remotely  con- 
templated by  Mr.  Greeley,  they  are  not  avowed. 
Though  certainly,  if  the  quantity  of  land  to  be 
held  is  regularly  reduced,  the  procedure  should 
be  accompanied  with  a  proportionate  restriction 
on  the  accumulation  of  other  property.  It  is 
strange  that  our  modern  Agrarians,  who  cry  so 
bitterly  about  land  monopoly,  propose  no  remedy 
for  the  too  rapid  increase  of  capitals  in  private 
hands.  Aud  yet  the  latter  is  much  more  perni- 
cious to  the  general  well-being  of  the  labouring 
classes  and  of  society  at  large,  and  is  the  much 
more  dangerous  phenomenon  of  the  time,  espe- 
cially in  our  country.  There  is  the  same  right 
to  interfere  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other;  and, 
assuredly,  to  the  sober  student  of  social  changes 
aud  difficulties,  the  limitation,  or,  at  any  rate,  the 
progressive  reduction  of  tenements  will  not  seem 
as  expedient  or  imperative  a  reform  as  to  throw 
the  influence,  the  spirit,  the  general  operation  of 
the  laws  in  opposition  to  the  future  accumulation 
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of  rspidly  acquired  and  inordinate  capitaU.  We 
would  avoid  absolute  prohibition  in  the  latter 
casot  and  even  in  the  former  would  employ  pro- 
hibitory measures  as  little  as  possible.  Mr. 
Graeley's  error,  which  he  shares  with  most  of  his 
brethren  of  the  various  Socialist  Schools,  is  by 
no  means  an  isolated  or  independent  one :  it  is 
indissolubly  connected  with  his  belief  in  the  pre- 
eminent destluation  of  men  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  which  affects  more  or  less  all  his  other 
views  of  reform.  As  this  delusion,  then,  is  a 
fundamental  one,  vitiating  almost  every  fibre  in 
bis  whole  theory,  we  will  stop  to  examine  its 
origin  and  truth. 

With  the  increase  of  the  wants  and  miseries 
of  the  labouring  classes  in  Europe,  and  of  the 
social  disorders  tbence  arising,  there  has  been  a 
growing  repugnance  to  the  specific  maxims  of 
the  Political  Economists,  whose  practice,  as  al- 
leged by  their  opponents,  has  induced  or  precipi- 
tated existing  destitution,  and  which,  as  all  must 
admit,  has  neither  prevented  it,  nor  offered  any 
adequate  redress.  The  Social  Reformers,  under 
the  influence  of  this  antipathy,  have  been  un- 
consciously led  to  adopt  the  theory  of  the  earlier 
School  in  France,  that  all  real  production  is  from 
the  soil,  and  that  land  possesses  some  mysterious 
quality  which  guaranties  to  its  occupants  a  more 
certain,  abundant,  and  permanent  support  than 
other  employments.  This  belief  has  been  the 
more  readily  adopted  for  as  much  as  the  refuta- 
tion of  these  positions  has  not  been  generally  ap- 
prehended in  the  region  whence  the  proposals 
of  reformation  sprung,  since  it  is  only  in  recent 
years  that  the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith,  Mal- 
thas, and  Ricardo  have  attracted  much  attention 
or  become  familiar  In  France.*  Mr.  Greeley 
■hows  the  influence  on  himself  of  the  evangelists 
of  socialism  by  rejecting  with  contempt  all  po- 
litical economy,  and  adopting  the  exploded  anil- 
ities of  the  elder  school.  We  shall  not  trouble 
ourselves  to  notice  his  attacks  on  Political  t^con- 
omy,  or  those  Economical  errors  which  he  shares 
with  the  whole  Whig  party,  though  considerable 
■pace  is  occupied  by  him  in  the  crude  concoction 
•f  such  superannuated  follies ;  but  he  has  Tieen 
led  both  by  his  partiality  and  prejudices  to  the 
adoption  of  the  sophism  of  the  French  Econo- 
mists, and  this  with  him,  as  with  the  various  sects 
of  land  Reformers,  has  probably  induced  in  him 
the  desire  to  secure  a  permanent  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  by  giving 
them  a  share  in  the  ownership  of  the  soil.  The 
Utopian  project  carried  out  to  its  full  extent  would 
he,  as  Mr.  Greeley  everywhere  indicates,  to  re- 
duce every  man  to  the  class  of  a  manual  la!>ourer, 
And  make  every  one  a  tiller  of  the  earth,  leaving 
all  other  occupations,  trades,  and  professions, 
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which  the  genius  or  inclinations  of  different  is* 
vidnals  might  induce  them  to  pursue,  to  be  at- 
tended to  as  a  supplemental  or  supererogatory 
business.  Every  brick  in  this  whole  scheme  it 
a  fallacy. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  too  wide  dii- 
tinction  which  has  been  drawn  between  land  aad 
capital  by  Political  Economists,  and  which  has 
tended  to  keep  alive  the  plausible  assomption 
that  there  are  certain  peculiar  and  magical  vir* 
tnes  inherent  in  the  former  which  are  denied  to 
other  forms  of  property,    The  land  is  indeed 
more  permanent  than  goods ;  it  does  not  expire 
with  the  life  of  the  possessor  like  manual  dexter- 
ity or  professional  skill ;  it  is  notliable  lo  be  car- 
ried away  bodily  during  war  like  money,  it  caa* 
not  be  burnt  up  like  houses ;  but  its  valaable 
properties  depart  with  neglect  or  mismanage- 
ment just  as  certainly  as  these  personal  defects  will 
ruin  the  tradesman,  the  artisan,  or  the  lawyer. 
The  English  Political  EconomisU  have  perbape 
themselves  been  in  some  measure  daaxled  aad 
misled    by   the  adventitions  advantages  with 
which  the  intricacy  and  partiality  of  the  Eoglieli 
Law  have  invested  real  estate ;  but  independeotly 
of  legblation  land   has  no  inherent  advantage 
over  other  means  of  production.    Moreover,  itt 
productive  energies  can  be  maintained  and  aug- 
mented only  by  the  constant  application  of  capital, 
labour,  and  akill ;  and  in  the  thickly  aetded  com- 
munities of  the  world  the  substitution  of  miscel- 
laneous owners  for  the  practised  agricultural  la- 
bour of  the  present  cultivators,  the  enli^tened 
superintendence  of  the  employers  of  such  labour, 
and  the  liberal  application  of  capital  by  present 
land  owners,  would  have  the  effect  of  so  far  redu- 
cing the  amount  of  agricultural  produce  as  to  deny 
support  to  one  half  at  least  of  their  existing  popa- 
lation.    The  present  permanence  of  the  value  of 
landed  estate  is  kept  alive  by  the  influences  just 
mentioned,  and  it  is  only  thus  that  the  certainty 
of  its  returns  is  ensured.     The  same  skill,  energy, 
industry,   and  caution    would    produce    much 
larger,  and,  in  most  cases*  even  more  certaia 
returns  in  nearly  all  other  occupations.    The 
capital  and  labour  which  have  been  already  ap- 
plied to  tbe  soil  are  the  principal  sources  of  its 
value,  and  therefore  we  oppose  any  wide  dis- 
tinction between  land  and  capital.    The  peculiar 
value  which  springs  from  convenience  of  situa- 
tion or  mineral  depositee  is  fully  counterbalanced 
by  the  favourable  position  of  a  shop  or  factory  in 
a  large  city  or  the  special  and  fortuitous  advaa- 
tages  which  so  frequently  create  success  in  all 
the  trades,  professions^  and  occupations  of  life. 
Institute  a  comparison  between  the  relative  pro- 
fits of  the  landlord  and  his  tenants  or  labourers, 
the  manufacturer  and  his  operatives,  the  ship- 
owner and  his  sailorsy  the  merchant  and  his  em- 
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pioyees,  tbe  contractor  aod  bis  artisans,  and  we 
believe  it  will  be  found  that  tbe  return  made  to 
tbe  landloni  for  his  land  is  smaller  than  that  re- 
ceived by  tDj  of  the  other  capitalists  enumerated. 
Tbe  defect  which  produces  tbe  wretchedness  of 
tbe  laboorin^  class  is  not  due  to  tbe  monopoly  of 
laod,  bat  is  due  to  tbe  tendency  of  the  laws,  in- 
ititotioni,  habitudes,  and  feelings  of  modern 
times  to  facilitate  tbe  accumulation  of  large  eapi- 
tab,  and  to  fecundate  the  self-multiplying  powers 
of  wealth.  St.  Bernard  says:  **  sic  opes  opibus 
hmuntuT\  sic  pecunia  pecuniam  trabit,  quia 
oescio  quo  pacto  ubt  amplius  divitiarum  cemitur, 
ibi  ofiertnr  libentina.'*  It  would  be  better  then 
to  check  this  tendency  than  to  excite  a  fruitless 
eory  by  circulating  imaginary  and  delusive  dis- 
liDciioos:  and  instead  of  seeking  to  level  tbe  di- 
Teraities  of  human  tastes  aod  occupations  to  an 
iopoteDt  monotony*  to  remember  that  "in  all 
labour  there  is  profit." 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  consideration  of  a 
teeottd  fallacy.  Mr.  Greeley  wishes  all  to  be 
owoere,  all  cultivators  of  tbe  soil.  We  have  al- 
rctdy  referred  to  the  fact  that  agricultural  pro- 
MoQ  would  thus  be  diminished  instead  of  in- 
creased, for  the  quantity  of  land  to  be  cultivated 
remaitting  the  same,  tbe  inferior  cultivation  of  it 
wooid  oecessarily  reduce  tbe  products.  We  are 
W  BO  means  disinclined  to  tbe  multiplication  of 
tbeouaber  of  agricultural  proprietors,  to  tbe  sub- 
ititotioo  of  small  properties  and  peasant  propri- 
eten  for  large  landed  estates  and  hired  labourers, 
to  reodering  the  cultivator  as  far  as  practicable 
»  owner  of  the  soil,  but  Mr*  Greeley *s  aims  seem 
(0  extend  much  further— ^ven  to  the  conversion 
of  tbe  whole  labouriog  classes  into  an  agricultural 
pepolatioD.  This  proposal  is  directly  at  variance 
with  the  known  advantages  of  the  division  of 
labour,  which  is  not  as  Mr.  Greeley  might  sup- 
pose a  recent  theory  of  the  Political  Economists, 
^t  has  been  a  recognized  truth  in  all  ages. 
^ivtotle*  is  as  explicit  in  his  approbation  and 
tt  clear  in  bis  exposition  of  this  principle  as 
Adam  Smith  or  Charles  Babbage ;  and  it  is  fully 
^os^izedeven  by  tbe  prince  and  earliest  prophet 
of  Commonism,  the  divine  Plato  bimself.f  But 
diis  is  not  the  only  objection  to  be  adduced  here. 
Leaving  out  of  consideration  that  dissimilarity  of 
^tei  and  inclinations  which  can  never  be  safely 
overlooked  in  social  oi^anixation,  there  is  a  great 
diversity  of  physical  aptitudes  for  different  em- 
ployments in  different  men.  Nay,  if  all  are  to 
^  reduced  to  one  occupation,  or  are  to  be  en- 
mt^  principally  in  one  fundamental  employ- 
Qi^nt,  it  is  a  fatal  objection  to  such  a  scheme  that 
ID  many  instances,  which  are  necessarily  multi- 
plied with  the  advancement  of  civilization,  there 
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are  many  men  who  are  actually  and  physically 
incapable  of  physical  labour.  There  are  tbe 
lame,  tbe  halt,  the  blind,  who  are  incompetent 
to  undergo  ibis  species  of  toil;  tbe  asthmatic, 
tbe  paralytic,  the  consumptive,  tbe  sickly,  tbe 
feeble,  &c.,  who  can  either  not  attempt  it  with 
safety,  or  must  attempt  without  tbe  expectation 
of  profit.  For  all  of  them  tbe  variety  of  em- 
ployments in  our  highly  diversified  system  of 
civilization  offers  a  more  or  less  sufficient  field 
for  profitable  occupation.  Mr.  Greeley  may  say 
that  bis  proposal  is  merely  to  leave  choice  free, 
but  it  virtually  determines  it,  for  he  proposes 
specific  advantage  for  agricultural  ownership, 
and  moreover,  auy  legislation  which  materially 
affects  the  basis  on  which  tbe  social  structure 
rests  exercises  a  permanent  and  pervading  influ- 
ence, which  energetically  favours  all  industry  in 
conformity  with  tbe  fundamental  principle  of 
organization  to  the  injury  of  all  others,  whose 
natural  tendencies,  physical  or  intellectual  char- 
acteristics, prevent  their  identification  with  tbe 
artificially  generated  interests  of  tbe  general 
swarm.  Thus  Mr.  Greeley's  proposed  reforma- 
tion of  society  by  converting  the  labourer  into 
a  landholder  is  merely  a  constitutional  privilege 
adopted  and  enforced  for  tbe  benefit  of  one  class 
to  the  disadvantage  of  all  others,  and  this  on  tbe 
ground  that  tbe  present  system  is  partial  iu  its 
operations.  But  what  is  this  except  tbe  substi- 
tution of  one  partiality  for  another — of  one  privi- 
leged  class  for  another,  notwithstanding  privilege 
be  the  offence  complained  of?  There  is  pecu- 
liar violence  done  to  the  tendencies  and  inclina- 
tions of  a  large  portion,  perhaps  of  a  majority, 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  in  this  specific 
project  of  reform.  Tbe  evidence  of  statistics 
proves  that  tbe  town  population  of  tbe  United 
States  increases  in  a  more  rapid  ratio  than  its 
agricultural  population.  This  is  known  not  to 
be  due  to  the  greater  rapidity  of  increase  of  the 
native  inhabitants  of  the  towns ;  but  is  due  to  tbe 
migration  of  a  large  portion  of  those  born  in  the 
country  to  tbe  cities ;  hence  tbe  general  prefer- 
ence of  tbe  citizens  of  this  country  for  tbe  occu- 
pations of  a  city  life  is  fully  attested.  This  is  a 
fact  not  to  be  denied ;  the  tendency  may  be  dan- 
gerous to  tbe  stability  and  morality  of  our  social 
organization,  and  require  to  be  checked,  but  the 
general  tendency  is  certainly  an  indication  of  in- 
creasing wealth  and  advancing  material  pros- 
perity. It  may  be  added,  as  is  indeed  sufficiently 
obvious,  that  this  tendency  is  characteristic  of 
the  Northern  rather  than  of  the  Southern  States— 
and  is  accompanied,  as  it  usually  will  be,  by  a 
more  rapid  development  of  aggregate  produc- 
tion. Tbe  agricultural  productions,  manufac- 
tures, and  commerce  of  Great  Britain  are  much 
larger  on  a  smaller  area  than  those  of  France; 
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yet  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  population  in 
Great  Britain  bears  a  much  smaller  ratio  to  the 
sum  total  of  its  inhabitants  than  the  similar  ratio 
which  exists  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 
The  inference  is  direct  and  plain— the  diminution 
of  the  agricultural  with  respect  to  the  general 
population,  if  not  produced  by  artificial  causes, 
and  restrained  within  reasonable  limits,  is  an  evi- 
dence of  the  development  of  national  wealth  and 
production.    Mr.  Greeley's  Reform  would  there- 
fore  reverse  the  natural  order  of  society;  it 
would  do  violence  to  the  interests  and  feelings  of 
a  large  proportion  of  the  citizens,  particularly  in 
the  Northern  States,  and  would  be  calculated  to 
check  the  advancement  of  national  prosperity. 

But  again,  (for  we  have  not  yet  approached 
the  end  of  Mr.  Greeley's  fallacies  in  respect  to 
this  proposal  for  Land  Reform,)  there  is  a  most 
fatal  delusion  in  the  object  for  whose  attainment 
these  measures  are  devised.    '*  The  end  aimed 
at,  (Labour  Reform)  is  at  last  to  be  reached ••• 
by  such  a  change  in  the  Social  condition  of  La- 
borers and  in  their  relation  to  the  soil,  as  will 
leave  them  really  free  to  accept  an  offer  of  em- 
ployment, in  view  of  all  its  conditions,  or  decline 
it."  (p.  30.)     This  would,  indeed,  be  the  Eman- 
cipation of  Labour  not  merely  from  all  restraints, 
but  also  from  the  habit  of  Labour.    It  would  re- 
duce  production,   population,   national    wealth 
and  comfort  more  rapidly  than  they  were  reduced 
in  the  West  Indies  by  the  Emancipation  of  the 
Blacks.     We  will  consider  briefly  and  in  succes- 
sion a  few  of  the  fallacies  involved  in  the  con- 
templation of  such  an  aim. 

The  first  fallacy  is  that  men  would  labour  at 
all,  at  any  other  occupation  than  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  under  such  circumstances.  We  have 
already  adverted  to  the  precarious  and  unprofita- 
ble character  of  agricultural  production  when  all 
were  supposed  to  be  cultivators  of  the  ground, 
and  to  this  point  we  need  not  return.    But  other 


they  will  not  work  continuously ;  they  wait* 
two- thirds  of  the  day  in  idleness;  andwbatHttle 
work  they  do  is  done  in  a  negligent  and  mcffideat 
manner.    The  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  Iraii 
population,  partly  in  consequence  oftbeioiBitt 
subdivision  of  land,  is  another  illustradon;  tnd 
as  Mr.  Greeley  rejoices  so  cordially  in  ^  recag- 
nitiott  of  his  black  brethren,  we  wouW  refer  him 
to  the  condition  and  characteristics  of  the  frw 
negroes  in  Hayti  and  the  British  WestlndieMad 
the  contrast  between  their  present  and  past  cos- 

dition. 

The  second  fallacy  committed,  which  sboaM 
indeed  have  been  mentioned  first,  is  sopp*- 
sing  men  under  these  circumstances  would  rtill 
consent  to  labour,  the  belief  that  theywoald 
labour  as  willingly,  as  well,  or  as  efficienUy  m 
they  now  do.  The  requirements  of  the  fim, 
however  negligently  attended  to,  would  tnm 
such  interruptions  as  would  prevent  steady  m 
continnous  labour  at  any  thing  else.  Yet,  wbl- 
out  this,  the  absence  of  the  favourable  infloes* 
of  routine  and  frequent  repetition  woold  dewnj 
the  inclination  for  other  labour,  and  wooM  e*^ 
tainly  annihilate  that  manual  dexterity  and  ed^ 
cated  skill  which  spring  from  the  recurreoce  •• 
uniform  operations* 

The  third  fallacy  is  that,  in  case  he  did  wo* 
as  steadily  as  before,  the  labourer  would  mm 
as  much  in  the  aggregate  for  his  hired  Www 
The  doctrine  of  political  economy  in  thi*»«P«J 
is  not  the  fruit  of  theoretical  speculatioo,  bat  i 
the  simple  registration  of  the  unvaryingteiiiin«J 
of  history  and  experience.  When  a  porwn  ki 
two  employments,  he  either  receives  I088  for  hi 
services  in  each  in  proportion  to  the  work  den' 
than  if  he  had  only  one,  or  receives  its  foil  vsIb 
for  one,  and  much  less  than  the  average  pri«  » 


that  occupation  which  is  merely  ao  accessor 
employment.     It  is  thus  that  the  cheapnesi » 
Swiss  production  is  explained,  and  ako  of  ip 
labour  would  certainly,  in  this  event  be  neglected  I  articles  manufactured  within  the  bosom  of*' 
or  decUned  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  the  hun-  famUy.    These  are  not  the  principal  oroateM** 

means  of  support,  but  only  the  sources  of  eiff" 
gains,  and  consequently  their  price  is  more  •» 
and  is  habitually  lowered  by  the  indifference  p 
purchasers  and  the  eagerness  but  not  necoMrt^ 
of  sellers.  Mr.  Greeley's  plan  therefore  for  wb 
dering  the  labourer  independent  of  the  einpl«!r 
of  labour  would  consequently  have  only  lbs  « 
suit  of  reducing  still  lower  the  value  of  thee«» 
modity  which  he  desired  to  raise. 

The  fourth  fallacy  is  that  productive  cspiu 
could  be  kept  alive  for  the  employment  of  v^^^' 
inefficient  labour  under  this  order  of  tbiogi- 

The  fif^h  fallacy  is  that  capital,  if  kept  tli" 
would  be  devoted  to  production  and  the  bire<»' 

„ ,^ ^    ^   labour,  when  the  engagement  and  preceodi  *' 

work,  unless  paid  for  their  labour  in  whiskey  ;t labour  were^o  uncertain. 


dred.    The  certainty,  or  supposed  certainty  of 
support  from  the  soil  would  destroy  the  inclina- 
tion to  accept  other  labour  by  weakening  the 
conviction  of  its  necessity.      The  consequence 
would  be  that  the  mass  of  the  population  which 
would  otherwise  have  furnished  an  industrious  la- 
bouring class,  would  become  idle,  disorderly,  disso- 
lute and  reckless; — they  would  prefer  their  squalid 
poverty  to  any  species  of  continued  and  system- 
atic labour.    The  evidences  in  proof  of  this  are 
numerous.    We  have  seen  even  in  this  State  a 
portion  of  the  population  assume  this  very  char- 
acter in  consequence  of  the  readiness  with  which 
land  may  be  obtained,  and  the  singular  facility 
of  making  a  support  from  it.    They  will  rarely 
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yet  the  agricultaral  portion  of  the  population  in 
Great  Britain  bears  a  roach  smaller  ratio  to  the 
sum  total  of  its  inhabitants  than  the  similar  ratio 
ivhich  exists  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 
The  inference  is  direct  and  plain — ^the  diminution 
of  the  agricultural  with  respect  to  the  general 
population,  if  not  produced  by  artificial  causes, 
and  restrained  within  reasonable  limits,  is  an  evi- 
dence of  the  development  of  national  wealth  and 
production.  Mr.  Greeley's  Reform  would  there- 
fore reverse  the  natural  order  of  society;  it 
would  do  violence  to  the  interests  and  feelings  of 
a  large  proportion  of  the  citizens,  particularly  in 
the  Northern  States,  and  would  be  calculated  to 
check  the  advancement  of  national  prosperity. 

But  again,  (for  we  have  not  yet  approached 
the  end  of  Mr.  Greeley's  fallacies  in  respect  to 
this  proposal  for  Land  Reform,)  there  is  a  roost 
fatal  delusion  in  the  object  for  whose  attainment 
these  measures  are  devised.  **  The  end  aimed 
at,  (Labour  Reform)  is  at  last  to  be  reached*** 
by  such  a  change  in  the  Social  condition  of  La- 
borers and  in  their  relation  to  the  soil,  as  will 
leave  them  really  free  to  accept  an  offer  of  em- 
ployment, in  view  of  all  its  conditions,  or  decline 
it."  (p.  30.)  This  would,  indeed,  be  the  Eman- 
cipation of  Labour  not  merely  from  all  restraints, 
but  also  from  the  habit  of  Labour.  It  would  re- 
duce  production,  population,  national  wealth 
and  comfort  more  rapidly  than  they  were  reduced 
in  the  West  Indies  by  the  Emancipation  of  the 
Blacks.  We  will  consider  briefly  and  in  succes- 
sion a  few  of  the  fallacies  involved  in  the  con- 
templation of  such  an  aim. 

The  first  fallacy  is  that  men  would  labour  at 
all,  at  any  other  occupation  than  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  under  such  circumstances.  We  have 
already  adverted  to  the  precarious  and  unprofita- 
ble character  of  agricultural  production  when  all 
were  supposed  to  be  cultivators  of  the  ground, 
and  to  this  poiut  we  need  not  return.  Butother 
labour  would  certainly,  in  this  event  be  neglected 
or  declined  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  the  hun- 
dred. The  certainty,  or  supposed  certainty  of 
support  from  the  soil  would  destroy  the  inclina- 
tion to  accept  other  labour  by  weakening  the 
conviction  of  its  necessity.  The  consequence 
would  be  that  the  mass  of  the  population  which 
would  otherwise  have  furnished  an  industrious la- 
bouringclass,  would  becomeidle,disorderIy,dis80- 
luteand  reckless; — they  would  prefer  their  squalid 
poverty  to  any  species  of  continued  and  system- 
atic labour.  The  evidences  in  proof  of  this  are 
numerous.  We  have  seen  even  in  this  State  a 
portion  of  the  population  assume  this  very  char- 
acter in  consequence  of  the  readiness  with  which 
land  may  be  obtained,  and  the  singular  facility 
of  makiug  a  support  from  it.  They  will  rarely 
work,  unless  paid  for  their  labour  in  whiskey ; 


they  will  not  work  continuously;  they  waste 
two-thirds  of  the  day  in  idleness;  and  what  Httl« 
work  they  do  is  done  in  a  negligent  and  inefficient 
manner.  The  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  Ifish 
population,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  infinite 
subdivision  of  land,  is  another  illustratioo;  and 
as  Mr.* Greeley  rejoices  so  cordially  in  the  reeog- 
nitiou  of  his  black  brethren,  we  would  refer  him 
to  the  condition  and  characteristics  of  the  free 
negroes  in  Hayti  and  the  British  West  Indies,  and 
the  contrast  between  their  present  and  past  con- 
dition. 

The  second  fallacy  committed,  which  sbovid 
indeed  have  been  mentioned  first,  b  suppo- 
sing men  under  these  circumstances  wouM  stiil 
consent  to  labour,  the  belief  that  they  would 
labour  as  willingly,  as  well,  or  as  efficieotly  as 
they  now  do.  The  requirements  of  the  fann, 
however  negligendy  attended  to,  would  create 
such  interruptions  as  would  prevent  steady  and 
continuous  labour  at  any  thing  else.  Yet,  with- 
out this,  the  absence  of  the  favourable  influeoce 
of  routine  and  frequent  repetition  would  destroy 
the  inclination  for  other  labour,  and  would  cer- 
tainly annihilate  that  manual  dexterity  aud  edo- 
cated  skill  which  spring  from  the  recurrence  of 
uniform  operations. 

The  third  fallacy  is  that,  in  case  he  did  work 
as  steadily  as  before,  the  labourer  would  receive 
as  much  in  the  aggregate  for  his  hired  labour. 
The  doctrine  of  political  economy  in  this  respect, 
is  not  the  fruit  of  theoretical  speculation,  but  is 
the  simple  registration  of  the  unvarying  testiniony 
of  history  and  experience.     When  a  pQrsoa  has 
two  employments,  he  either  receives  less  for  bis 
services  in  each  in  proportion  to  the  work  dooe 
than  if  he  had  only  one,  or  receives  its  fall  value 
for  one,  and  much  less  than  the  average  price  tor 
that  occupation  which  is  merely  an  accessory 
employment.     It  is  thus  that  the  cheapness  of 
Swiss  production  is  explained,  and  also  of  til 
articles  manufactured  within  the  bosom  of  the 
family.     I'hese  are  not  the  principal  or  osteasible 
means  of  support,  but  only  the  sources  of  eiu-a 
gains,  and  consequently  their  price  ia  more  easily 
and  is  habitually  lowered  by  the  indifference  of 
purchasers  and  the  eagerness  but  not  necessity  | 
of  sellers.     Mr.  Greeley's  plan  therefore  for  ren- 
dering the  labourer  independent  of  the  employer 
of  labour  would  consequently  have  only  the  re- 
sult of  reducing  still  lower  the  value  of  the  com- 
modity which  he  desn*ed  to  raise. 

The  fourth  fallacy  is  that  productive  capital 
could  be  kept  alive  for  the  employment  of  such 
inefficient  labour  under  this  order  of  things. 

The  fifth  fallacy  is  that  capital,  if  kept  alive, 
would  be  devoted  to  production  and  the  hire  of 
labour,  when  the  engagement  and  proceeds  o^ 
labour  were/so  uncertain. 
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The  «xtb  fallacy  is  that  ekill,  acience,  indua- 
try,  eoterprisa  woald  Dot  vaniah  like  a  dream  of 
the  Dtgbt  uoder  the  operation  of  auch  a  aystein. 

Bot  we  will  not  proceed,  easy  as  it  would  be, 
with  the  eoumeratioD  of  thia  leogtbeaing  aeriea 
of  faliaciea.    We  have  refrained  from  diaeusaing 
the  last  three,  and  have  touched  very  briefly  on 
tb0  otheri,  becauae  we  were  aware  that  the  con- 
fatation  of  error  ia  endleaa,  aa  like  a  noxious 
wMd,  each  separate  deloaion  has  to  be  followed, 
aod  its  roots  traced  and  dog  up,  which  work,  if 
fully  performed,  would  exceed  not  merely  the 
limits  of  an  essay,  but  the  capacity  of  a  volume. 
This  is  an  advantage  which  error  alwaya  pos- 
sesses, aad  which  gives  to  it  a  plausibility  and 
t  currency  which  pass  with  many  for  the  evt- 
deoee  of  truth.     A  few  words  clearly  and  boldly 
ipokeo,  with  the  aaaured  confidence  of  entfausi- 
Mtie  igoorance,  may  contain  so  much  error  and 
implaDt  it  so  deeply,  that  a  long  and  tedious  ex- 
unination  may  be  requisite  to  point  out  the  na- 
TQfeof  the  delusion,  the  sources  from  which  it 
ipriogs,  the  causes  which  gild  it  with  the  sem- 
^oce  of  truth,  and  administer  at  the  same  time 
^  this  exposition  the  needful  correction .    Weeds 
?9v  easily,  they  scarcely  need  to  be  planted, 
»d  ask  00  cultivation  ;  useful  plants  are  of  dtf- 
Mt  coltare,  and  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
task  is  to  clear  away  and  eradicate  the  weeds 
vbich  by  their  spontaneous  growth  or  constant 
nrarrection  threaten  to  choke  the  better  germs. 
WeoMist  be  content  to  let  Mr.  Greeley  have  the 
fi»il  benefit  of  these  peculiarities  of  error;  we 
etaost  follow  his  mistakes  through  all  their  ram- 
ificaiioos;  our  time  forbids  us  even  from  exami- 
^H  all  the  main  afaoots;  but  we  trust  that  what 
is  done  effectually  to  a  part  may  be  considered 
u  the  proof  of  what  might  and  ought  to  be  done 
^  tbe  whole.    Before  leaving  the  popular  mea- 
nrc  of  Land  Reform  we  would,  however,  add 
^  that  Mr.  Greeley  and  his  compeers,  in  their 
Nects  of  social  amelioration,  fall  constantly 
iBto  the  convenient  and  credulous  imagination, 
^^  all  the  existing  conditions  and  phenomena 
•f  wdety,  which  are  requisite  for  the  favourable 
(operation  and  full  fructification  of  their  proposed 
«HiciidBicnls,  would   be   preserved   unchanged, 
•Bd  in  their  original  vigour,  notwithstanding  the 
adoption  of  the  fundamental  changes  advocated. 
Kot  every  existent  system  of  society  is  in  all  its 
P>ni  eoaoected  and  bound  up  into  one  whole ; 
ud  aoy  radical  change  in  one  part  must  be  ne- 
^^^n\j  attended  or  followed  by  an  equally 
ndical  change  in  all  others.     We  cannot  hack, 
^  top,  and  trim  the  branches  to   suit  our 
^^,  aod  expect  what  is  left  to  continue  the 
•^nw  as  before.    We  cannot  cancel  one  half,  and 
^iHore  the  vitality  and  existence  of  the  other 
vbich  we  desire  to  leave  untouched.    This  is  as 


unreasonable  and  aa  impossible  aa  it  was  for 
the  butcher  to  follow  the  recommendation  of  his 
Hibernian  adviser  **  Kill  only  one  half  of  your 
ox  at  a  time— if  you  cannot  aell  the  whole  beef 
before  it  apoila! '  Mr.  Greeley's  intimate  ac- 
quaintanco  with,  and  intereat  in,  such  affairs  may 
enable  him  to  appreciate  the  appoaiteneaj  of  thia 
illustration. 

We  paas  to  Mr.  Greeley*8  second  proposed 
meaanre  of  relief — Labour  Reform.    We  have 
had  occasion  to  notice  this  so  frequently  already 
in  connection  with  the  examination  of  his  first 
remedy,  with  which  it  is  closely  associated  by 
him,  that  we  need  not  dwell  long  upon  it  here. 
We  agree  with  him  in  tbe  main  object  which  he 
seems  desirous  of  accomplishing — the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes — 
though  we  reject  almoat  entirely  the  modes  by 
which  he  seek  its  attainment.    And,  indeed,  we 
might  make  the  remark  general  with  respect  to  hia 
whole  work,  and  theaimsof  the  Socialist,  except- 
ing of  course  the  views  expressed  and  the  enda 
proposed  in  their  declamations  about  the  Slavery 
question.    We  desire  as  anxiously  as  themselves 
the  realization  of  their  general  aims — the  ameli- 
oration of  the  condition  of  the  Labouring  Claases 
in  Europe  and  the  Northern  States,  the  re -or- 
ganization and  re-invigoration  of  society;  but 
we  do  not  think  that  they  proceed  in  the  true 
couree,  and  we  see  endless  error  in  their  plans, 
and  scarcely  anything  but  evil  results  likely  to 
flow  from  their  adoption.    In  their  thoughtless 
anxiety  to  reach  at  once  a  goal  only  dimly  con- 
ceived and  whoae  direction  has  not  been  accu- 
rately determined,  they  wander  madly  from  the 
only  true  and  aafe  paths,  and  plunge  into  dark 
thickets  and  unexplored  regiona,  with  the  irra- 
tional confidence  that  they  will  ultimately  arrive 
at  the  point,  which  ought  to  have  been  tbe  point  of 
destination,    if  they  only   keep  on  struggling 
through  the  night  and  gloom  by  which  they  are 
surrounded.    They  do  not  perceive  that  in  thia 
effort  they  carry  along  with  them  tbe  old  habi- 
tudes which  have  already  proved  so  pernicious — 
that  their  new-fangled  projects  are  only  present 
errors  pushed  to  a  fatal  extravagance, — that  they 
are  attempting  to  combat  the  evils  which  have 
sprung  from   **  selfishness  and  greed,"  as  Mr, 
Greeley  himself  notes,  by  rendering  selfishness 
and  greed  more  dominant  and  systematic  than 
even  now  they  are.     **  Elies  eourent  en  aveugUt 
d  lew   mine  imminente  et  mtvitahle^  par  U  dt* 
veloppement  erotssont,  dana  U    has   peuple,  du 
Bocialwne,  du  communisme  et  de  toutes  cescom- 
binaiaons  soi'duant  democratiques,  qui  ne  iont 
reeUement  que   de$  veritabUs  comHnaisone  zooc- 
ratiques*"*    We   have  quoted  from  one  of  the 
eccentric  reformera  of  the  day  one  of  the  few 
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passages  in  bis  elaborate  and  immoaae  work  to 
which  we  can  assent. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  we  pass  to  the  de- 
▼elopment  of  xMr.  Greeley's  views  thereon  con- 
tained in  bis  Lecture  on  the  Organization  of  La- 
bour.f    The  phrase  we  do  not  like,  less  on  ac- 
count of  any  impropriety  in  itself,  than  on  ac- 
count of  its  connection  with  the  Communist  the- 
ories of  those  who  introduced  it  and  gave  it  cur- 
rency.   Yet  we  do  recognize  most  fully  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  alteration  and  systematic  regu- 
lation of  the  condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes. 
Organization  of  Labour  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses it  necessarily  must  be,  yet  we  object  to  the 
phrase,  as  the  terms  which  are  employed  in  lan- 
guage do  not  so  much  convey  the  strict  and  lim- 
ted  signification  of  their  component  words  as  the 
whole  body  of  associations  which  may  have  been 
attached  to  them  by  their  previous  history  and  em- 
ployment.   We  have  already  expressed  our  aver- 
sion to  the  knsseZ'faire  theory  of  government — 
it  leaves  the  whole  people  to  be  hurried  along  in 
the  direction  determined  by  the  dominant  influ- 
ences.   If  those  forces  be  favourable,  the  result 
is  the  most  rapid  attainment  of  the  highest  bene- 
fits; if  they  are  known  by  experience  to  be  per- 
nicious, it  can  only  produce  an  equally  rapid  race 
to  ruin.     It  may  be  well  when  the  wind  blows 
fair  to  lash  the  tiller  amidships  and  allow  the  ves- 
ael  to  be  borne  on  by  the  prosperous  gales  and 
tides ;  but  if  the  wind  be  foul,  the  rudder  must 
be  managed  with  constant  care  and  attention, 
and  the  sails  trimmed  so  as  to  take  every  possible 
advantage  of  the  impelling  force  to  speed  heron 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  course  proposed  for  the 
voyage.    If  under  these  circumstances  we  leave 
the  vessel  at  the  mercy  of  the  storm,  she  chn  only 
scud  before  the  gale,  and  wander  further  and  fur- 
ther from  her  point  of  destination.    At  a  period 
when  capital  menaces  the  ruin  of  the  Labouring 
Classes,  the  laissez-faire  system  of  policy  throws 
every  advantage  in  favour  of  capital  and  against 
labour,  and  ensures  the  increase  of  the  one  to  the 
ruin  of  the  other.    At  a  time  when  a  spirit  of 
agrarian  hostility  to  capital  threatens  the  de- 
struction of  national  prosperity,  the  same  course 
ensures  the  overthrow  of.  property  and  the  as- 
cendancy of  a  turbulent  and  plundering  mob. 
It  is  only  where  harmony  exists  between  all  the 
parts  of  the  body  politic  that  this  procedure  is 
safe  and  then  it  is  eminently  favourable  to  the 
development  of  material  prosperity.     Such  we 
bad  believed  to  be  the  condition  of  society  in 
the  United  States,  with  few  and  local  exceptions. 
Mr.  Greeley  thinks  otherwise,  and   he  is  better 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  North,  if  his 
judgment  be  not  beguiled,  than  we  pretend  to  be. 
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Our  remarks  are  made  especially  with  referesce 
to  European  populations,  but  they  are  equally 
applicable  to  the  Northern  States,  if  their  wtoa- 
tion  is  such  as  Mr.  Greeley  represents  it  to  be. 
His  criticisms  in  this  Sixth  Lecture  we  coDtider 
to  be  just  in  the  main  as  applied  to  Europe,  tbey 
may  be  equally  just  with  respect  to  the  North.  Of 
one  thing  we  are  certain,  that,  as  the  cooiiitQ- 
tion  of  Northern  Society  is  only  the  reflex  of  £a* 
ropean,  embodying  many  of  its  excellences  and 
nearly  all  its  vices,  the  time  will  come,  if  fittiog 
precaution  be  not  taken,  when  what  is  now  troe 
of  the  one  will  be  equally  true  of  the  other.  We 
think  that  what  is  imperative  in  the  one  casewill 
pi>>bably  be  expedient  in  the  other.  In  ooe  the 
re-organization  of  society,  not  merely  the  or- 
ganization of  labour,  is  demanded  in  order  to 
check  the  rapid  accumulation  of  immense  for- 
tunes and  the  increase  of  the  powers  of  wealth, 
accompanied  as  these  phenomena  are  with  the 
growing  destitution  of  the  masses.  lu  the  other, 
where  a  wider  field  lies  open  for  the  acquiettioo 
of  wealth,  and  the  multiplication  of  wealth, 
which  across  the  Atlantic  requires  two  or  three 
generations  at  least,  may  take  place  in  a  short 
life-time,  it  may  be  wise  to  adopt  in  time  web 
provisions  as  will  prevent  the  fearful  asceadaocj 
of  mere  wealth.  But  these  measures  should  be 
only  indirect,  as  there  is  time  before  us  for  tbe 
gradual  operation  of  tbe  change;  abroad  the 
the  urgency  of  the  crisis  may  demand  direct 
prohibition;  but  such  is  certatuly  not  tbe 
case  here.  Wherever  it  ie  practicable  tbe 
silent,  unnoted,  and  safe  operation  of  gradoii 
and  natural  change  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  vio- 
lent reaction  and  consequent  disturbance  occa- 
sioned by  direct  legislation.  The  daagera  ap- 
prehended by  Mr.  Greeley  are  not  to  be  averted 
by  the  special  organization  of  ooe  class  so  as  to 
place  it  with  a  warlike  and  hostile  front  in  array 
against  the  others,  but  by  a  general  modilicatioo 
of  the  ruling  tendencies  of  our  civilization—the 
correction  of  the  fatal  excess  of  greed— and  the 
diminution  of  those  facilities  for  the  acquifitios 
of  inordinate  wealth  which  inflate  large  capitals, 
and  take  away  every  thing  from  tbe  multitudes 
which  have  nothing. 

Mr.  Greeley's  third  Reform  is  the  Industrial 
Education  of  the  Poor  with  a  view  to  render  La* 
hour  attractive.  This  is  so  necessary  a  compls* 
ment  of  the  proposal  to  emancipate  all  labotfl 
from  the  necessity  of  labouring  that  we  voii^°^ 
have  included  it  in  our  notice  of  previous  falla- 
cies. It  forms,  however,  so  prominent  an  ele^ 
ment  in  Mr.  Greeley's  speculations  that  we  havt 
thought  it  best  to  give  it  a  separate  though  bneC 
consideration.  As  kindred  topics  connected  niu^ 
it,  we  shall  embrace  in  the  same  view  al<o  tbs 
Commeucemeat  Address  on  the  Relations  of 
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Learniog  to  Labour,*  and  the  lecture  on  Teecb- 
en  and  Teeching.t 

Th«  general  aubjeet  of  tbe  education  of  the 
poor  baa  occupied  so  fully  the  attention  of  states- 
mea,  pfailoaopberi,  and  stump  orators  of  late 
foan,  that  it  can  be  in  no  respect  attributed  pe- 
eoliariy  to  Mr.  Greeley,  and  as  it  cannot  form 
uj  sobject  of  disagreement  with  him,  we  may 
be  diapenaed  from  noticing  it.  Even  the  edu- 
eatiofl  of  the  poor  for  specific  occupations  and 
tradeiii  aooew  proposal,  and  has  been  frequently 
made,  wtdi  varying  success,  the  subject  of  direct 
eiperiioeut.  Most  occupations  and  trades  are 
indeed  best  acquired  in  the  offices  or  under  the 
fuperiateadeoce  of  the  masters  similarly  enga- 
ged; but  tbe  agricultural  colleges  of  the  conti* 
oeat.  the  College  of  Mines  at  St.  Petersburg, 
(he  Polytecfanic  School  at  Paris,  the  English 
ffliiitarj,  naval,  and  engineering  schools,  and  the 
West  Point  Academy,  which  are  all  institutes 
fer  (be  preparation  of  young  men  for  apecial  em- 
pioymeiits,  have  been  eminently  auccessful.  We 
kave  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  Medi- 
niaod  Law  Schools  which  have  been  in  eiist- 
sxe  from  tbe  days  of  Conatantine.  But  we  be- 
liere  tbe  Socialiata  are  eu titled  to  tbe  credit  of 
irst  proposing  to  educate  to  such  a  way  as  to 
mder  bard  work  attractive.  Yet  if  the  labour- 
■f  danes  are  to  bo  emancipated  from  all  the 
atuQataocea  of  their  poaition  wliich  render  la- 
bour a  aeceaaity,  they  will  certainly  be  deprived 
of  aoy  adequate  stimulua  to  labour,  unless  labour 
^  reiidered  attractive.  There  is  an  unbroken 
eobereoee  between  all  the  parts  of  truth,  and 
tbere  is  frequently  an  instinctive  and  un parcel v- 
^depeudeoce  between  the  separate  branches  of 
cmr.  Socfa  is  the  case  in  the  present  instance. 
Tbe  emancipation  of  labour  necesaitates  itacon- 
TersioD  into  an  attractive  occupation.  But  is 
tfais  iranamutatJou  poasible  ?  We  think  not : 
Ail  men.  or  nearly  all,  labour  now  in  one  form 
or  another,  whether  they  belong  to  tbe  so-called 
laboariflg  classes  or  not,  but  they  labour  in  con- 
Mqaeace  of  the  urgent  necessities  of  their  con- 
diiioa.  The  lawyer  or  physician  frequently  la- 
boQiB  more  assiduously  than  any  mechanic  or 
<iaj  labourer.  The  work  of  the  intellect  is  not 
iis^ter,  lees  difficult,  less  exacting,  harassing,  or 
exbaoetiog  than  tbe  work  of  the  hands,  but  more 
BO.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Greeley  led  an 
oasier  and  quieter  life  when  he  was  a  journeyman 
priater,  than  be  does  now  when  he  is  the  Editor 
of  tbat  Abolition  print,  the  New- York  Tribune. 
Witbont  the  light  of  revelation  we  might  have 
Mttpected  that  labour  waa  in  itself  a  curse,  though 
tbe  parent  of  many  blessings;  we  might  have 
<liacoTered  from  history  that  the  only  tie  which 
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bound  the  human  family  to  labour  was  the  con* 
viction  that  bread  waa  only  to  be  obtained  by  the 
sweat  of  the  brow :  we  might  have  learnt  from 
the  study  of  the  society  around  us,  that  man  waa 
retained  at  labour  only  by  the  original  impulse  of 
this  necessity,  by  bis  solicitude  for  his  children** 
welfare,  and  by  the  stimulus  of  tbe  artificial  da* 
sires  which  sprung  up  beneath  bis  feet  at  every 
step  of  bis  social  advancement.  But  Mr.  Gree- 
ley throws  all  this  evidence  aside.  What  has  he 
to  do  with  history  ?  Why  should  bis  chimerical 
projects  of  reform  be  cramped  and  restricted  by 
the  teachings  of  experience  and  the  lessons  of 
the  past,  when  tbe  unfettered  imagination  can 
so  lightly  surmount  all  difficulties,  and  exercise 
so  much  more  freely  its  wings  in  tbe  buoyant  air 
of  an  ideal  atmosphere?  A  visionary,  who  sees 
**no  reason  why  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  fa- 
natical believer  in  Human  Progress  and  Perfecti- 
bility may  not  ultimately  be  realized,*'  (p.  45,) — 
who  thinks  that  ^*  there  is  no  habitable  portion 
of  our  globe  where  a  thoroughly  virtuous  popula- 
tion might  not  reconstitute  the  Garden  of  £den.*' 
(p.  60,)  and  is  a  believer  in  not  one,  but  many 
such  populations: — who  asserts  that  **half  a 
century  will  suffice*'  to  render  **  food  as  abun- 
dant and  accessible  as  tbe  common  elements,'* 
(p.  66  :) — who  hopes  that  Sahara  shall  rejoice 
once  more  in  verdure  and  fragrance,  (p.  73)  :— 
who  fancies  that  **  each  human  life  might  be  a 
triumph,  which  angels  would  lean  from  the  skies 
delighted  to  witness  and  admire,**  (p.  77) : — and 
who  dreams  of  **a  new  and  benignant  Social 
Order,  from  which  want  and  wo,  fraud  and  wrong, 
discord  and  autagonism,  shall  be  banished,  and  the 
highest  attainable  good  of  each  member  striven 
for  and  secured,**  (p.  384) : — any  one  who  puts 
all  these  Utopian  reveries  in  his  easy  creed  may 
believe  that  the  poor  can  be  so  educated  as  to 
render  labour  less  a  duty  and  a  necessity  than  an 
attraction,  but  to  such  must  the  church  be  limited. 
We  cannot  join  tbe  new  faith :  we  do  not  live  in 
Utopia,  neither  is  our  daily  walk  amid  the  clouds: 
we  cannot  shake  off  our  conviction  of  the  imper- 
fection, the  frailty,  tbe  folly,  the  frequent  iniquity 
of  men ;  we  have  aeen  no  prospect  of  the  reali- 
zation of  such  bright  visions  either  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Tribune  Office,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world ;  and  we  leave  the  dreamers  of  wild  dreams 
to  hope  for  attractive  labour,  while  we  painfully 
prosecute  our  owu ;  they  may  assist  Mr.  Greeley 
to  build  castles  in  the  air,  and  believe  in  tbe  sub- 
stantial nothings  of  his  dream,  while  we  pass  to 
the  consideration  of  topics  which  are  not  directly 
refuted  by  their  own  absurdity. 

Mr.  Greeley  misconceives  entirely  the  nature 
and  requirements  of  learning  and  science,  when 
he  expects  them  to  be  sufficiently  pursued  by  a 
labouring  class,  whether  agricultural  or  not :  To 
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increase  the  amount  and  character  of  the  educa- 
tion communicated  to  all  is  certainly  desirable, 
but  it  does  not  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  a 
more  highly  educated  class,  who  shall  devote 
themselves  eiclusively  to  intellectual  pursuits — 
for  without  such  exclusive  study  both  science  and 
learning  must  decline,  and  even  their  practical 
fruits  must  slowly  wither  away  and  die.  There 
are  indeed  notable  exceptions :  the  elder  Her- 
scbel  supported  himself  as  an  organist  and  teach- 
er of  music;  Benedict  Spinoza  by  grinding  opti- 
cal glasses:  but  the  exception  cannot  be  con- 
▼erted  into  the  rule.  The  demands  of  modem 
acience  are  so  great  as  to  require  a  long  life  for 
the  mastery  of  a  single  department,  and  any 
considerable  advancement  of  its  frontiers.  The 
ramifications  of  science  are  so  various  and  ex- 
tensive as  to  exact  the  whole  time  of  the  most 
diligent  student.  If  his  time  is  to  be  occupied 
with  attention  to  agriculture,  or  the  provision  of 
a  maintenance  by  other  bodily  labour,  be  could 
never  preserve  nor  iucrease  his  stores  of  know- 
ledge— nor,  indeed,  except  in  rare  cases,  could 
he  accumulate  them.  "  The  wisdom  of  a 
learned  man  cometh  by  opportunity  of  leisure : 
and  he  that  hath  little  business  shall  become  wise. 
How  can  be  get  wisdom  that  boldetb  the  plough, 
and  that  glorieth  in  the  goad,  that  driveth  oxeo, 
and  is  occupied  in  their  labours,  and  whose  talk 
is  of  bullocks?  He  giveth  his  mind  to  make 
furrows ;  and  is  diligent  to  give  the  kine  fodder," 
&e.,  &c.  The  accomplishment  -of  Mr.  Gree- 
ley's aims  would  necessarily  result  in  the  rapid 
decline  and  ultimate  overthrow  of  all  learning 
and  science,  and  the  certain  decay  of  that  large 
portion  of  our  modern  civilization  which  is  due 
to  the  advancement  already  made  and  daily  con- 
tinued in  the  intellectual  cultivation  of  the  world. 
Instead  of  building  up  and  diffusing  knowledge, 
be  is  undermining  it. 

It  is  an  inconsistency  not  altogether  surprising 
to  us,  that  Mr.  Greeley,  who  is  anxious  to  extend 
the  benefits  of  education  to  all  classes  as  a  means 
of  improving  their  condition,  should  nevertheless 
propose  to  render  still  less  favourable  than  it  is 
at  present,  the  condition  of  that  body  which  is 
to  be  the  instrument  in  communicating  these  ad. 
vantages.  Many  of  our  teachers  may  be  incom- 
petent and  imperfectly  educated,  but  their  re- 
wards, whether  as  regards  their  pecuniary  profits 
or  their  social  advantages,  are  certainly  scanty 
enough.  It  will  not  tend  to  increase  their  prep- 
aration for  their  holy  office,  to  exact  of  them 
labours  beyond  those  required  of  any  other  la- 
bourers, and  yet  reduce  the  profits  already  too 
low.  Besides  the  painful  acquisition,  and  still 
more  painful  communication  of  knowledge  to 
unwilling  recipients,  a  steady  moral  excellence. 
Bad  through  intellectual  training  are  required 


from  teachers,  to  which  the  demands  on  sll  otber 
labourers  are  trifling.  The  interests  of  our  eouo- 
try,  as  of  every  country,  require  that  the  etasd- 
ing  of  the  great  body  of  teachers  should  be  railed, 
and  their  profits  increased ;  then  a  strict  ecrutiiij 
into  their  competency  might  be  institoted,  and 
the  capacity,  the  knowledge,  the  zeal  of  the 
class  of  instructors  might  be  gradually  elevated 
to  the  very  highest  point  which  could  be  required 
for  the  fullest  efficiency.  But  Mr.  Greeley  has  a 
crotchet  in  his  head  :  be  has  conceived  a  vagae 
distinction,  which  he  fancies  to  be  valid,  between 
the  classes  which  work  almost  exclusively  with 
their  hands,  and  those  which  employ  principally 
intellectual  labour  ;  and  while  he  would  nioiio|>- 
olize,  if  he  could,  every  advantage  for  the  former, 
he  would  war  upon  the  latter  as  not  beloDgiogto 
what  he  supposes  to  be  the  great  body  of  luboiif* 
ers.  He  probably  underrates  the  value  of  in- 
struction and  overrates  the  sufficiency  of  self 
education : — it  is  the  common  error  of  men  bo 
unfortunate  as  not  to  have  had  the  benefits  of 
regular  literary  training.  Mr.  Greeley  indulges 
in  the  vulgar  hostility  to  Classical  studies,  like 
most  persons  who  know  nothing  about  them,  and 
gives  as  a  reason  for  his  opposition  to  classical 
antiquity,  that  History  ^  has  borne  down  to  ui 
only  or  mainly  its  bloody  aspect."  (p.  70.)  We 
have  no  very  high  opinion  of  Hamilton  College, 
where  this  Address  was  delivered,  but  euch  a 
speech  was  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Faculty  and  Students  of  any  Col- 
lege, for  they  must  have  remembered,  if  Jie  had 
forgotten  or  been  ignorant  of  it,  that  from  that 
same  classical  antiquity  had  come  down  to  us 
Grammar,  Philosophy,  Science,  Oratory.  Poetry, 
Politics,  Law,  Art  and  Architecture.  It  Is  only 
a  very  minute  portion  of  the  remains  of  Ancient 
learning  that  is  in  any  respect  concerned  with 
the  bloody  aspect  of  the  ancient  nations.  But 
Mr.  Greeley's  ostentation  of  learning  in  regard 
to  things  modern,  is  equally  unlucky.  He  saysi 
'*  we  know  well  who  first  compounded  Gunpow- 
der, where  Cannon  were  first  used,  and  when 
the  Bayonet  was  invented.'*  (p.  71.)  The  lat- 
ter is  indeed  conjectured  with  probable  truth; 
but  all  the  researches  of  Mediaeval  antiquarians 
have  not  been  able  to  determine  either  of  the 
two  former  facts.  Gunpowder  was  in  use  two 
hundred  years  before  the  time  of  Bertbold 
Schwarz,  to  whom  it  is  vulgarly  attributed,'  sod 
the  first  use  of  Cannon  in  Europe,  is  still  a  dis- 
puted and  undiscovered  question.  A  person  who 
talks  so  rashly,  and  with  such  pretence  to  know- 
ledge about  matters  with  which  he  is  wholly  un- 
acquainted, is  not  entitled  to  be  our  guide  in  crin- 
cizing  present  modes  of  education  or  devising 

*  Humboldt.    Cosmoa.    Vol.  ii.,  p.  221.    Serenth  ad* 
tborized  Eogliah  Edition. 
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new  ones.  Yet  ayen  from  Mr.  Greeley's  errors  or  impelled  tbem  ioto  false  and  purely  mercenary 
is  regurd  to  this  subject,  from  bis  rague  and  cbaunele.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  at  this  time 
chloric  glimpeefl  of  trotfa,  perhaps  valuable  trutbs '  tbere  are  manifested  tbe  first  signs  of  a  healthy 
may  be  suggested  to  those  who  are  willing  to 'reaction  in  Europe  ;  and  that  this  blighting  ten- 
wioDOw  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  and  are  able  dency,  so  far  i|s  it  exists  in  this  country,  is  almost 


to  diMover  tbe  practical  good  which  may  be  at- 
tainable through  the  dense  mists  of  misconcep- 
tioD  sod  confusion  by  which  it  Is  surrounded  and 
obienred.    We  are  willing  to  admit  that  by  such 
MmethiDgmay  be  learnt  even  from  Mr.  Greeley. 
Id  eoanection  with  this  subject,  Mr.  Greeley 
makes  a  remark  which  is  too  important  to  be 
paned  by  altogether  without  notice,  yet  we  can- 
sot  %vft  to  it  that  consideration  to  which  it  is 
eoutled.    He  says:  **The  simple  truth  is  that 
the  Intellectual  Culture  of  our  age  has  outgrown 
iiB  Pbyncal  and  Social  Progress,  creating  anar- 
ehy  aod  confusion.'*     (p.  82.)    This  is  not  the 
first  time  that  the  doctrine  has  been  presented, 
Dor  M  it  altogether  true  as  here  expressed,  yet  it 
may  aiford  material  for  much  and  valuable  re- 
J!eccioD.    It  is  stated  with  much  greater  accu ra- 
ff and  fulness  by  both  Comte  and  Wronski,  and 
» ttately  analyzed  by  them  in  its  causes  and 
ceDsequences,  and  to  them  we  would  refer  Mr. 
Greeley  for  many  new  views  even  in  regard  to 
hit  own  supposed  originaliues.    Tbe  error  of  the 
>g8  is  oot  so  much  the  excess  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture as  its  improper  character  and  direction. 
Oor  Physical  and  Social,  or  rather  our  Social 
sod  Political  necessities  have  certainly  outgrown 
the  limits  within  which  our  Intellectual  culture 
tt  aTailable  for  the  ministration  of  adequate  sat- 
irfacdon.    The  undue  admiration  for  intellectual 
power  and  achievements  is  no  less  a  character- 
istic disease  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  than  the 
igordmate  appetite  for  pecuniary  gain  ;  and  one 
of  tbe  mostsignifieant  symptoms  of  tbe  times  is 
the  complete  conversion  of  nearly  all  science  and 
iearniDg  into  the  mere  tools  of  pecuniary  aggran- 
dtzemeDt    Mr.  Greeley  complains  that  Capital 
mooopolized  Land,  Labour  and  Machinery, 
a  mach  more  fatal  calamity  is  that  it  has  suc- 
ceeded in  monopolizing  and  debasing  literary 
ud  fcientific  pursuits  also.    There  would  not  be 
M  much  reason  for  complaining  of  this,  if  it 
were  only  attended  with  tbe  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  masses.    But  it  is  not  so :  Capi- 
^1  has  obtained  already,  or  is  daily  obtaining 
more  and  more  the  possession  of  all  the  instru- 
ments of  pecuniary  gain  :  daily  the  facilities  of 
improving  their  condition  are  mora  and  more 
withdrawn  from  tbe  poorer  classes:   and   this 
donble  movement,  if  not  checked  and  controlled, 
Bioit  oltimately  result  in  the  complete  disrupture 
of  society,  and  the  ruin  of  that  very  capital 
which,  in  its  selfit^h  blindness,  has  been  tbe  main- 
ipring  of  disaster,  and  has  paralysed  the  ener- 
fiies  of  all  the  higher  and  nobler  faculties  of  men, 


entirely  confined  to  the  Northern  and  Western 
States  of  the  Union.  The  sparse  population, 
the  agricultural  life,  and  the  distinction  of  races 
in  the  South  liberate  them  in  great  measure  from 
such  grievous  and  imminent  perils. 

The  Three  Reforms,  with  their  dependent  top- 
ics, to  which  we  have  devoted  so  much  space« 
embrace  tbe  sum  and  substance  of  nearly  all 
that  is  important  or  has  any  impress  of  original- 
ity in  Mr.  Greeley's  speculations.  From  them 
he  passes  to  the  advocacy  of  a  scheme  by  which 
he  thinks  they  can  be  most  effectually  carried 
out,  and  many  other  incidental  advantages  se- 
cured. This  is  Fourierite  Association,  '*  in  which 
rests  his  hope  of  a  better  day  at  hand,  for  the 
down-trodden  millions,"  (p.  40.)  and  is  follow- 
ed by  an  imaginary  sketch  of  a  hopeful  Pha- 
lanx in  Wisconsin  or  Michigan,  which  surmounts 
or  avoids  all  difficulties  as  easily  as  an  Amadis 
de  Gaul. 

The  objections  to  the  Phalanx  are  innumera- 
ble, but  we  are  not  disposed  to  occupy  tbe  pages 
more  especially  devoted  to  Mr.  Greeley  with  a 
description  of  the  general  subject  of  Fourierism. 
We  would  only  refer  with  cordial  approbation  to 
the  concluding  sentences  of  the  first  paper  which 
has  detained  us  so  long. 

The  Lecture  on  the  Actual  and  the  Ideal  con 
tains  several  sensible  suggestions,  and  many  no- 
ble sentiments  floating  in  an  immense  wash  of 
fustian  rhetoric.  The  same  remark  may  be  ap- 
plied to  tbe  Lecture  on  Human  Life — but  for  this 
the  Author  has  offered  bis  apologies.  To  the 
Lecture  on  tbe  Formation  of  Character,  we 
cheerfully  accord  our  unqualified  approbation:-— 
tbere  is  indeed  but  one  word  in  the  whole  to  which 
we  would  object,  and  that  relates  to  a  subject 
which  we  are  glad  to  exclude  from  the  present 
notice.  This  Lecture  urges  such  high  and  holy 
truths,  in  a  manner  so  manly  and  so  sensible-* 
with  such  an  elevated  tone  of  lofty  feeling,  that 
we  pass  it  by  without  question,  commending  it 
to  tbe  thoughtful  study  of  those  who  refuse  as 
well  as  of  those  who  espouse  Mr.  Greeley's  theo- 
ries. We  can  forgive  much,  and  overlook  much 
in  tbe  heretic  who  has  prominently  asserted  in  a 
self-seeking.  Mammon- worabipping  age  the  price- 
less truth,  that  "the  true  deduction  of  far-seeing 
wisdom,  imports  that  virtue  in  itself  and  for 
itself,  is  the  most  desirable  thing,  above  all  con- 
sequences, aside  from  all  results,  spurning  all 
mercenary  calculations  of  profit  and  loss."  (p. 
101.)  It  is  an  old  truth,  old  as  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets, and  heathen  sages,  but  it  has  been  very 
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diligently  shuffled  aside  io  our  day  and  genera- 
tion, and  we  applaud  the  politicaJ  speculator 
viho  again  presses  it  into  notice,  and  endeavours 
to  stamp  it  once  more  upon  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  Such  sentiments  may  counterbalance 
in  a  great  measure  even  the  social  delusions  with 
which  they  are  mingled. 

We  will  here  end  our  examination.  We  have 
extended  our  remarks  much  beyond  what  we 
designed,  and  far  beyond  what  is  appropriate  to 
the  pages  of  a  monthly  periodical.  Y«t  we  have 
left  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Greeley's  work  un- 
noticed, and  have  touched  lightly  only  on  the 
more  prominent  topics.  These  are,  however, 
so  immediately  connected  with  the  well-being  of 
society,  and  the  practical  concerns  of  daily  life, 
that  we  hope  the  importance  of  correcting  plau- 
sible and  proselyting  delusions  on  such  subjects, 
will  atone  for  the  length  of  our  criticism.  We 
have  found  much  to  blame  and  condemn,  but  we 
have  cheerfully  praised  where  we  could.  We 
have  endeavoured  to  ti'eat  Mr.  Greeley's  errors 
with  a  kindly  impartiality,  suffering  ourselves  not 
to  be  seduced  by  the  numerous  temptations  pre- 
sented by  his  many  rash,  loose,  and  superficial 
statements.  We  have  purposely  refrained  from 
dwelling  on  hi«  Abolitionism,  and  his  repetition 
of  old  errors  in  regard  to  other  parts  of  Politi- 
cal Economy  we  have  passed  by  almost  with- 
out allusion.  The  great  fundamental  delusion 
of  Fourierism,  which  invited  a  caustic  refuta- 
tion, we  have  barely  alluded  to  :  notwith- 
Btanding  Mr.  Greeley  owns  his  proclivity  to 
its  errors  to  be  so  great  that  he  says,  **  if  I  were 
to  attempt  a  love-story,  I  have  no  doubt  it  would 
insensibly  grow  into  a  socialist  harangue  or  a 
dissertation  on  the  causes  and  cure  of  human 
destitution.'*  (p.  385.)  But  we  were  anxious 
Co  meet  and  check  specific,  plausible  schemes  of 
error,  and  were  unwilling  to  impair  the  force  of 
our  criticism  by  yielding  to  any  thing  which  might 
seem  to  spring  merely  from  prejudice.  Nor  could 
we  refuse  altogether  charity  and  indulgence  to 
one  who  had  recalled  the  attention  of  men  to 
«*an  unexplored  continent  of  duty,**  (p.  389.) 
and  urged  its  assiduous  cultivation.  Still  we 
cannot  but  renew  the  expression  of  our  regret 
that  Mr.  Greeley  should  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  agitate  prematurely  and  without  sufficient 
•tudy  and  preparation  these  great  social  problems 
which  are  convulsing  Europe;  and  that  instead 
of  patiently  availing  himself  of  the  favoured  con- 
dition of  our  land  to  pursue  the  diligent  investi- 
gation of  the  phenomena  of  society  and  the  ap- 
plicability of  remedies,  he  should 

In  midst  of  henlth  imagine  a  disease ; 
Take  pains  contingent  mischiefs  to  foresee ; 

and  press  with  an  urgency  wholly  unbefitting  the 


time,  the  place,  and  the  occasion,  those  revola- 
tionary  and  disorganizing  measures,  which,  if 
adopted  in  the  manner  proposed  by  hiiD,€oold 
only  inflame  still  more  the  social  fever  of  Europtt 
and  force  our  condition  unnecessarily  into  t Mate 
of  evil  approximating  to  the  present  miierf 
abroad.  Slow  and  gradual  reform  may  be  ex- 
pedient  and  requisite,  but  such  a  dissolutioo  of 
modern  society  and  upturning  of  the  whole  edi- 
fice, could  only  be  productive  of  inestimable  ct- 
lamity.  We  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Greelej  by 
commending  to  him  the  words  of  a  great  poet 
who  had  lived  through,  and  witnessed  the  afflic- 
tions of  a  revolution : 


All  other  errors  but  disturb  a  state. 
But  innovation  is  the  blow  of  Fate. 
If  ancient  fabrics  nod,  and  threat  to  fiill, 
To  patch  their  flaws  and  buttress  up  the  wall— 
Thus  far  '&  duty  ;  but  here  fix  the  maik  ; 
For  all  beyond  it  is  to  touch  the  ark. 
To  change  foundations,  cast  the  frame  anew, 
Is  work  for  rebels  who  base  ends  pursue ; 
At  once  diTine  and  human  laws  control. 
And  mend  the  parts  by  ruin  of  the  whole. 
The  tampering  world  is  subject  to  this  curse. 
To  physic  their  disease  into  a  wone. 


•*'. 
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ALETUE. 

The  summer  sun  hath  sunk 

Behind  the  purple  mountain. 
The  panting  stag  hath  drunk 

His  fill  at  the  flashing  fountain. 
The  mingled  songs  that  rise, 

From  plain  and  dusky  rale, 
Seem  telling  to  the  skies 

A  grateful  tale, 

Of  Labor  done 

And  joy  begun. 

The  Tarious  ways  of  life  seem  pleasant. 

And  dear  alike  to  all, 
From  the  homely  hut  of  the  happy  peassat 

To  the  Peer  in  his  palace  hall ; 
For  each  hath  some  loved  one  to  love  him, 

And  Love  hath  but  one  measure. 
And  to  pine  and  sigh  for  things  above  him 

The  lowly  hath  little  leisure. 

Where  Love  is  there  is  bliss. 
And  Love  is  everywhere. 

From  the  topmost  peaks  that  kiski 
The  clouds  where  the  Eagles  pair, 

To  the  deepest  tangled  glen. 

Where  flits  the  tiny  wren. 

Love  dwelleth  with  the  high  and  low. 
Wherever  winds  and  waters  flow, 
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In  forest  ot  in  bower, 
la  climM  of  eternal  ice  and  snow 

And  where  the  tropic  flower 
Breathes  perfume  o'er  the  Ocean  Isles 
That  bask  in  Sununer's  endless  smiles, 
Aad  bathe  in  showers  of  shattered  spray, 
Air-wafted  from  each  shell-strown  bay, 
Brij^fht  coral  reef  and  gleaming  shore, 
^iiere  murmurs  the  sur^voice  evermore. 


Ixire  made — ^Lotc  rules  the  universe^ 
Of  all  the  great  beginning — 

A  blessing  to  the  good — a  curse 
To  none  except  the  sinning. 

Who  to  their  own  or  others  hurt 

His  pure  and  spotless  truth  penrert. 

« 

Tme  Lore  is  truest  life, 

The  Godhead's  yery  breath — 
But  malice,  hate  and  strife. 

Sin,  misery  and  death 
In  darkness  dwell  apart, 
Far  from  the  purer  heart, 
Wliicb  beats  in  peace  and  charity 
"With  all  beneath  the  canopy ; 
And  as  with  Lore  all  things  begun. 
So  shall  they  die  when  Love  is  done. 


Some  dainty  Spirit  swayeth 

Iw  comer  of  yon  curtained  cloud. 

And  now  it  downward  strayeth, 
A  kind*  aweet  EU;  not  overproud. 
To  sport  awhile  in  mirth. 
Upon  tbe  lowly  earth. 
It  biddef  h  tbe  snowy  sail  unfurl 

Its  white  wings  o*er  the  sea. 
And  gantiy  tosseth  back  the  eurl 

That  lalJeth  loose  and  free. 
From  beauty's  brow,  o'er  beauty's  cheek 
To  swelling  bosoms  proud  or  meek. 
It  loiters  where  the  rivulet  singeth 

To  blue-eyed  violeu  its  song. 
Which  sweetly  musical,  merrily  ringeth 

As  the  water  nymph  runneth  along. 
From  pebble  to  pebble,  through  ripple  and  pool, 
Now  baring  her  bosom,  so  bright  and  cool. 
To  the  dewy  glance  of  the  twilight  sky. 
Which  peereth  down  with  a  loving  eye< 


Bat  who  is  he  who  drinketh 
Deep  draughts  of  love  from  the  evening  breeze  f 

And  who  is  he  who  thinketh 
Sach  high  fimtascic  thoughts  aa  these  f 
No  peer  is  he,  nor  peasant,. 
Of  high  nor  low  degree, 
Tet  life  to  him  is  pleasant 
Who  now  remembers  thee, 
At  ereotide. 
His  sphrit  bride 
By  the  blue  gashing  streamy 
And  weaveth  into  a  dre«ui 
The  memory  of  thy  glorioos  tress, 
And  ail  thy  dark-eyed  loveliness. 
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ACT  11.— SCENE  I. 

Scene  :  MUeomru    The  Cottage  of  Norman  Mauriee. 
Enter  N.  Mauriee  and  Clarice. 

Clarice.    Oh!    Norman,  this  U  happiness. 
J^auriee.  »Ti8  more,— 

Security  m  happinens.    Our  blossoms 
Fear  not  the  spoiler.    On  your  cheek  the  roses 
Declsre  a  joyous  presence  in  the  heart,  < 

That  makes  our  cottage  bloom. 

Clarice,  You  triumph  too, 

In  favor  as  in  fortune.    On  all  sides 
I  hear  your  name  reSchoed  with  a  plaudit. 
That  6lls  my  bosom  with  exulting  raptures 
I  never  knew  before. 

Maurice.  Ah !  this  is  nothing, 

I>ear  heart,  to  the  sweet  peace  that  crowns  our  dwelling, 
And  tells  os,  though  the  tempest  growls  afar, 
Its  thunders  strike  not  here.    The  fame  I  covet 
Is  still  in  tribute  subject  to  your  joys ; 
And  these,  secure— you,  happy  in  my  bosom. 
My  pride  forgets  its  aim !    Ambition  slumbers 
Nor  makes  me  once  forgetful  of  the  rapture, 
That  follows  your  embrace.  [Knock  wiAoui. 

Clarice.  The  widow  Pressley. 

Mauriee.    Quick,  welcome  her:— Poor  woman,  we  wilf 

save  her. 
Clarice.    I  joy  to  hear  yon  say  so.— Come  in,  madam. 

[Enter  Widow  Preetley  and  Kate.  . 
Maurice.    Welcome,  dear  madam ;  you  must  needs  be 
anxious. 
But  still  be  hopeful.    I  have  brought  the  action, 
And  doubt  not,  from  my  study  of  your  case. 
That  we  shall  gain  it— put  the  usurper  out. 
And  win  you  back  some  portion  of  your  wealth. 
The  truth  is  on  our  side,— the  evidence 
Sustains  your  claim  most  amply.    We  shall  gain  it ! 
Widow.    Alas !  sir,  but  the  power  of  this  bad  man 
Mauriee.    Need  not  be  poweiful  here. 
Widow,  You  know  it  not;— 

His  wealth,  his  violence^ 
Maurice.  Will  sqarce  prevail. 

Widow.    He  buys  or  bullies  justice  at  his  pleasure ; 
No  lawyer  here  would  undertake  my  case 
LfSst  he  should  lose  a  friend  or  make  a  foe ; 
And  thus  for  fifteen  years. 

Mauriee.  He  buys  not  me. 

And  scarce  will  profit  hy  an  insolence, 
That  hopes  to  bully  hen. 
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Widow.  Oh!  sir, I  tremble 

And  cannot  help  but  doubL    I  know  your  talents ; 
All  people  speak  of  them, — and  yet  I  fear  ! 
^    With  hopes  so  often  Urted  and  defeated 
How  should  I  dream  of  better  fortune  now. 
The  widow  and  the  orphan  find  small  favour, 
In  struggle  with  the  strong  and  selfish  man, 
And  this  success  you  promise— 

Maurice.  None  may  take 

The  sovereign  accent  from  the  lip  of  fate 
And  say,  this  thing  is  written  certainly — 
But  if  I  err  not,  madam, — better  promise 
Of  the  clear  dawn  and  the  unclouded  sunshine, 
Ne*er  waited  on  the  night.    I  trust  the  J  ury. 
They  have  no  fears  to  nurse,  and  seek  no  favor 
As  do  that  class  of  men,  the  mean  ambitious 
Who,  for  the  lowly  greed  of  appetite, 
Or  hungering  for  a  state  they  never  merit 
Cringe  with  a  servile  zeal  to  wealth  and  numbers, 
And  nothing  show  but  baseness  as  they  rise. 
My  faith  is  in  the  people. 

Widow.  Mine  m  you,  sir. 

Mtutriee.    I  will  deserve  your  confidence.  Thisper8on« 
Who  robb'd  you  of  your  fortune,  would  but  vainly 
Attempt  to  bully  me.    I  am  no  bully. 
But  something  have  I  in  my  soul  that  strengthens 
Its  courage,  when  the  insolent  would  dare 
Usurp  the  right  that  I  am  set  to  guard.  n 

Be  hopeful,  madam.    Take  no  care  for  the  morrow, 
Though  with  the  morrow  our  great  trial  comes, 
God  and  his  angels  keep  the  innocent. 
And  in  his  own  good  season,  will  redress 
Their  many  wrongs  with  triumph. 

Widow,  Sir,  I  thank  you  ;— 

And  this  poor  child,  the  child  of  bitterness. 
If  not  of  wrath,  shall  bless  you  in  her  prayers. 
That  nightly  seek  her  mother  in  the  heavens ! 

Maurice,    [kissing  the  chifd.]    Your  name  is  Kate, 
you  tell  me— a  sweet  name ! 
Well,  pray  for  us  to-night,  Kate.    With  the  morrow. 
If  my  heart's  hope  do  not  decieve  my  heart. 
Your  prayers  shall  all  be  answer'd.    I'll  think  of  her^ 
And  of  her  sweet  and  innocent  face  to-morrow, 
When  striving  with  her  enemy. 

ChUd.  I'll  pray,  sir, 

As  if  you  were  my  father. 
Widow.    She  has  none,  sir. 

Maurice.    Losing  or  winning,  daughter,  still  in  me, 
Look  lor  a  father  who  will  cherish  you. 

Widow,    Farewell,  good  sir,  I  have  not  words  to  thank 

you. 
Maurice.  You  have  a  heart  that  overflows  with  speeech. 
And  swells  into  your  eyes !    No  more,  dear  madam. 
Be  hopeful  and  be  happy.         [Exeunt  widow  and  child. 

We  must  gain  it. 
The  proofs  are  clear— I  cannot  doubt  the  issue, — 
And  still  a  prescient  something  at  my  heart, 
Awakes  its  triumph  with  assuring  accents 
That  never  spoke  in  vain.    But  what  are  these. 

[Enter  Col,  Mercer  and  Col,  Brooks. 
Welcome  gentlemen. 
Mercer,    We  trust,  sir;  that  you  see  in  ns  your  friends. 
Maurice.    Such,  since  our  brief  acquaintance  you  have 
seemed  sir. 
And  mine's  a  heart  preferring  to  confide. 
That  still  would  rather  suflfor  wrong  of  fiiith, 
Than  not  believe  in  man. 

Mercer.  You'll  find  as  true  ;— 

And  thus  it  is,  that,  sure  of  our  good  purpose. 
We  come  to  counsel  with  you  as  a  friend. 


Maurice.    To  this,  sirs,  I  say  welcome  once  sgun. 

Brooks.    We  do  regard  you,  sir,  as  one  toserre  ui,- 
In  public  matters.    From  oar  knowledge  of  you, 
We've  said  among  our  friends,  this  is  our  man; 
And  looking  still  to  you  to  serve  our  people, 
We  hear  with  grief  that  you  are  in  a  peril 
Whose  straits,  perchance,  you  know  not. 

Maurice,    Peril,  sir. 

Brooks,    You  have  brought  action  for  the  widow  Fresi- 

For  the  recovery  of  a  large  possession. 
Withheld  by  Colonel  Blasinghame— 

Maurice.  'Tis  troe,  eir, 

Mercer,    You  do  not  know  this  man. 

Maurice.  I've  heard  of  him. 

Mercer,    But  not  that  he  is  one  whom  mea  find  pntdeat 
To  pass  with  civil  aspect,  nor  confront 
With  wrath  or  opposition.    He  has  power. 
Such  as  few  men  possess,  or  dare  contend  with— 
Has  wealth  in  great  abundance — is  perhaps. 
Most  fearless  and  most  desperate  in  battle. 
Who  better  loves  the  conflict  with  his  fellow 
Than  any  gifls  that  peaceful  life  could  bring. 
Endow'd  with  giant  strength  and  resolution. 
And  such  a  shot  from  five  to  fifteen  paces 
As  still  to  shatter,  waving  in  the  wind. 
The  slenderest  wand  of  willow. 

Maurice,  Famous  ehoorins! 

Brooks,    It  were  not  wise  to  wake  his  enmity! 
We  look  to  you  to  serve  our  cause  in  CongreM!— 
Make  him  your  foe,  and  he  opposes  you. 
His  wealth— his  popularity — the  terrors. 
His  very  name  provokes,— all  leagued  against  yoa, 
You  still  a  stranger. 

Maurice,  Patiently,  1  bear, 

And  though  I  feel  not  like  solicitude 
With  that  you  show  for  me,  am  grateful  for  it! 
And  now,  sirs,  let  us  understand  each  other: 
I  am  a  man  who  in  pursuit  of  duty 
Will  hold  no  parley  with  that  week  day  pndeocs 
Which  teaches  still  how  much  a  virtue  costs. 
Of  this  man,  Blasinghame,  I've  heard  already,-' 
Even  as  you  both  describe  him.    It  would  seem. 
Lest  I  should  fail  in  utter  ignorance, 
He  took  a  patient  trouble  on  himself 
To  school  me  in  his  virtues .  Read  this  letter,  [fioes  IdUr 

Mercer,    His  hand! — his  signature! 

Brooks,    It  is.     IknowiL  [tkefread, 

Maurice.    Well,  gentlemen,  you  see  it  written  theiCt 
What  are  my  dangers,  if  I  dare  to  venture 
This  widow's  cause  against  him.    Favor  me. 
And  read  the  answer  which  has  just  been  written. 

Mercer,  [reads  aloud.]  Sir:~ThesuitofPrts9]eTrJ 
Blasinghame  will  be  prosecuted  to  conclusion  wiiboai  n- 
gard  to  consequences,  with  the  best  strength  and  abiliud 

of  NORMAV  MaUUCK. 

Maurice,    It  is  brief,  sir. 

Mercer,       Too  brief. 

Brooks,  'Tis  a  defiance! 

Maurice.    'Twas  meant  so,  gentlemen.    I  am  a  dsb. 
Or  I  am  nothing  !    This  poor  widow's  cause, 
The  very  insolence  of  this  Blasinghame, 
Has  made  my  own !    I'll  die  for  it  if  it  need  be. 

Mercer.    Art  principled  'gainst  the  duel  7 

Maurice.  Rather  ask, 

If,  when  my  enemy  takes  me  by  the  throai, 
I  do  oppose  him  with  an  homily. 
No  man  shall  drive  me  from  society, 
I  take  the  laws  I  find,  of  force,  and  use  them, 
For  my  protection  and  defence,  as  others 
Employ  them  for  assaulL 
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Yoa*Te  pnctiMd  Umd  1 
Never  shot  a  pistol. 

Nor  rifloT 

3iUMriee.       Scareel j ! 

Meretr*  You  ere  rery  rub,  sir! 

Mamtiee,  Ay!  but  resboeM,  air, 

Becomee  a  Tirtne  in  a  case  like  thi*, 
Aod  tbe  braTe  beart,  uotaofcht  in  buman  practice, 
Fiads  f^ood  aasitraiice  from  aaotber  source 
That  pnNnpts  its  action  rigbt — Tbis  letter's  written 
lod  goes  wiibin  tbe  boar.    Let  Blasingbame 
ChaSt  as  he  may,  and  tbunder  to  the  terror. 
Of  those  wbo  have  no  manhood  in  tbemseWes, 
He  thonden  at  these  poruls  still  in  ?ain ! 
To  moirow  comes  tbe  trial— after  that  !— 
Bot  let  tbe  fatnre  wear  what  look  it  may, 
ril  find  the  heart  to  meet  it — as  a  man ! 

Mercer,  Then  you  are  firm? 

Mamriee,  As  are  the  rocks, 

In  conflict  with  the  aea. 

Mtreer,  We  joy  to  find  you  thus ! 

Well  fltand  by  yon  through  danger  to  tbe  last. 

Brookt.    Ay,  Maurice,  we  are  with  you. 

Biamrlee,  Friends,  your  bands ! 

1 19  not  used  to  friendship  but  I  love  it, 
ia  Hill  a  precioas  gift,  voncbsaled  by  bearen, 
Next  best  to  love  of  woman !    For  this  danger,^ 
Foraothing!  we  shall  *scape  it!  Nay,  'twill  give  us, 

Or  Truth  is  not  of  Qod,  new  plumes  (br  triumph. 


SCENE  11. 

IV  tmc  e^lcr  ef  Richard  Chbome.    0$bame  ditcovered 
To  him  etUer  Warren, 


We're  on  the  track  at  last.    Look  at  that 
letter; 
It  coows  firom  our  old  comrade,  Harry  Matthews, 
Aad  tells  ns  miracles  of  Norman  Maurice  !— 
0«r  vorthy  coasin  has  tbe  run  of  fortune  ;— 
Sbe  seems  to  crown  him  with  her  richest  fiiTors, 
As  MH&a  old  bawd,  grown  backnied  in  tbe  market, 
Adopt!  a  Tirgin  passion  in  her  dotage. 
And  yields  to  her  late  Ibtly,  all  the  profits 
That  followed  the  old  Tice.    He's  growing  finely, 
Bat  I  iball  dock  his  feathers. 
(hbvrme.  {reading.}  In  Missouri. 

Warrem.  Ay!— 

Ii  Sl  Louis,  that  gnat  western  city, 
Ov  wOTThy  cousin,  Norman,  has  grown  femoos ; 
Vos  read  wbat  Matthews  writes!     In  one  short  tweWe* 

month 
He  iprings  above  all  shoulders. 

Oth^rue.  I  look'd  for  it ! 

He*8  HOC  the  man  whom  fortune  can  keep  under. 
Wmrrem,    Wbat !  you  forget  our  precious  document. 
Ofiorme,    Yon  will  not  use  it  now  7 
H'errfa.  Ah!  will  I  not  tben  1 

If  ever  nsefiil,  now's  the  right  time  for  it! 
Ser  yoQ  not  tbat  be  rises  like  an  eagle. 
Already  ■  in  practice  with  the  ablest, 
^'ith  pepater  &?or  without  working  for  it, 
Avisttads  V  tbe  way  of  better  politicians. 
"^J  fit  his  name  to  music  for  bad  singers, 
To  whom  none  listen  sare  at  suffrsge  time  ;— 
Well  spoQ  the  song  for  him. 
^^■*w^.  Wbat  would  you  do  7— 

^antm.   Thou  art  dnlL  Dick  Osborne!    HaTelyet 
totellyooy 


Tbat,  orer  all,  conspicuous  in  my  bate, 

This  minion  of  Fortune  stands.    His  better  luck 

Hatb  robbed  me  of  a  prize  whicb  roost  I  treasured ; 

His  better  genius  trampled  mine  to  dust, — 

Humbled  my  pride  when  at  its  height,  and  crushed  me. 

Until  I  learned  to  loathe  myself,  as  being 

So  feeble  in  bis  grasp. 

Otbarfte,  He  curses  you  no  longer! 

K^arren.    Can  I  forget  tbe  past  7    This  memory 
Becomes  a  part  of  tbe  nature  o'  the  man. 
And  of  his  future  makes  fearful  aspect. 
Unless  he  cures  its  hurts.    My  path  is  where 
My'enemy  treads  in  triumph !    I  shall  seek  it, 
And  'twill  be  hard  if  bate,  well  leagued  with  cunning. 
Is  baflted  of  bis  toil.    1  seek  St.  Louis! 

Otbome.    Beware !    You'll  make  him  desperate ! 

Warren,  I  hope  so  ! 

Otborne.    It  brings  its  perils  with  it !    Norman  Maurice 
Will  rend  his  hunter!— 

Warren,  I  f  he  be  not  wary ! 

But  fear  you  nothing.    You  shall  go  with  me. 
And  see  how  deftly,  with  what  happy  art, 
1  shall  prepare  the  meshes  for  my  captive. 

Othorme,    Me !  go  with  you  7 — and  wherefore  7 

Warren.  A  small  matter ! — 

While  I  shall  drive  the  nail,  you'll  clinch  the  rivet. 
I'd  have  you  there  to  prove  this  document ! 

Otbome.    Spare  me  this,  Warren ! 

Warren*  I  can  spare  you  nothing. 

Otbome.    I  do  not  hate  this  man !  He  hath  not  wrong'd 
me, 
Cross'd  not  my  path,  nor  with  a  better  fortune, 
Won  from  me  aught  I  cherish'd. 

H^orr^a.  Enough!    Enough!— 

Me  hath  he  robb'd  and  wrong'd — me  hath  he  cross'd-^ 
His  better  fortune  still  a  fate  to  mine ! — 
My  injury  is  yours !    You  love  me,  Osborne,— > 
Will  do  the  thing  that  I  regard  as  needful, 
Tbe  more  especially  as  you  have  secrets. 
No  less  than  Norman  Maurice.    We  shall  go, 
Together,  as  I  fancy,  to  St.  Louis ! 

Othome,  Tbis  is  mere  tyranny,  Warren. 

Warren,  Very  like  it! 

Guilt  ever  finds  its  tyrant  in  its  secret, 
And  twin'd  with  every  crime  tbe  accuser  stands. 
Its  own  grim  shadow,  with  the  scourge  and  torture. 

Oeborne.    A  dark  and  damnable  truth!    Would  I  had 
perish'd 
Ere  I  bad  fallen  and  foUow'd,  as  you  bade  me ! 

Warren.    Spare  you  to  cheat  a  troubled  conscience, 
And  to  your  preparations.    By  the  morrow, 
We*ll  be  upon  the  road. 

Oeborne,  But  for  these  papers ! 

Warren,     Confound  tbe  papers!     They  will  wait 
for  us. 
But  opportunity  never !    Get  you  ready. 
And  hush  all  vain  excuses.    If  my  sway 
Be  something  tyrranous,  it  hath  its  profits  : — 
Be  you  but  true,  and  from  the  Egyptian  spoil. 
There  shall  be  still  sufficient  for  your  toil. 

lExU  Warren. 

Oehome,    I'm  chain'd  to  the  sUke!     He  hatb  me  in 
his  pow'r!— 
How  truly  bath  be  pictured  my  estate ; — 
Thus  he  wbo  doth  a  deed  of  ill  in  youth, 
Raises  a  ghost  no  seventy  years  can  lay ! 
I  must  submit;  yet  following  still  bis  lead. 
Pray  Providence  for  rescue,  ere  too  lat»— 
'Tis  providence,  alone,  may  baffle  late! 

[ExU  Oebeme, 
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SCENE  III. 

7^  house  of  Mrt.  Jerrat  in  Walnut  Street. 
J.  and  Robert  Warren. 


Enter  Mrt, 


Mr»»  J,    Art  sure  of  what  yon  tell  mf)  t 

Warren.  Never  doubt  it  !— 

Matthews,  who  writes  mOi  is  an  ancient  fnend 
Who  knows  this  Maurice  well.    He  sees  him  often, 
Though  it  would  seem  that  Maurice  knows  not  him. 
His  rising  fortunes  faror  jou !    'Twere  well 
You  sought  your  niece.    Yon  are  her  kinswoman^^* 
The  nearest, — and  the  loss  of  all  your  fortune, 
By  failure  of  the  Bank— 

Mre.  J,  But  Maurice  likes  me  not! 

Warren.    Natural  enough!    You  still  opposed  his 
passion ; 
But  things  are  altered  now.    You\e  but  to  show  him 
*Twa8  for  your  niece*s  good,  in  your  best  judgment. 
That  you  denied  his  suit.    But,  go  to  her ;— 
He's  doinjr  well — is  popular — grows  wealthy, 
And  now  that  Fortune  looks,  with  smiles,  on  him, 
He  well  may  smile  on  you !    You'U  live  with  them, 
And  we  shall  meet  there. 

Mre.J.  Wet    Meet? 

Warren,  Did  I  not  love  her  T 

Mre.J.  Ah!— 

Warren,    And  should  he  die  ? — Should  accident,  or— 

Mr$.J.  I  see!     1  see! 

Warren.    You  are  my  friend,  and  you  will  show  her — 

Mre,  J,  Ah!  trust  me,  Robert  Warren— 

Warren.        That's  enough! 
We  understand  each  other.    You  will  go,— 
Her  only  kinswoman,  to  seek  her  out. 
You  have  but  her  in  the  world !    Say  you  have  err'd ; 
It  was  because  you  loved  her  that  you  strove, 
*  Gainst  one,  who,  whatsoe'er  his  worth  and  talent, 
Was  not  o'erbless'd  by  Fortune !    He  may  frown, 
But  cannot  well,  deny  you  ;  and,  for  Clarice — 
She  will  not.  sure,  repel  her  mother's  sister. 

Mre.  J.    I'll  go !    1  need  the  succour  of  my  kindred. 

Warren.    We'll  meet  then ;  but  you  will  not  know  me 
there ! 
'Tie  not  my  policy  to  vex  my  rival. 
Provoke  suspicion^  move  his  jealousy. 
Or  startle  her  by  any  bold  renewal. 
Of  pleadings  late  denied-    Should  you  discover 
That  he  whp,  in  their  presence,  stands  before  you. 
Is  other  than  he  seems,  you  will  know  nothing, 
Since  that  may  spoil  your  game  as  well  as  mine. 

Mre.  J.  You  aire  a  deep  one ! 

Warren,  When  I  have  your  counsel ! 

This  Maurice  thought  but  humbly  of  your  judgment; 
tie  knew  you  not  as  I.  do.    He  was  blinded 
By  his  own  proud  conceit  and  arrogance. 
And  (neld  himself  sn  oracle.    'Twere  wise 
If  still  you  sufier'd  him  to  fancy  thus~> 
Check'd  him  in  nothing — never  counsell'd  him — 
For  still  I  know  he  holds  your  wisdom  cheaply, 
And  scums  the  experience  which  might  rise  against 
His  own  assured  opinion.    Such  a  person 
Needs  but  sufficient  chord— 

Mr:  J,  And  he  shell  have  it! 

Warren,    I'll  seek  your  counsel  soon,  and  you  shall 
teach  me 
What  is  our  proper  action.    You  will  find  me 
More  ready  to  confide  in  your  experience. 
Than  him  whose  cunning  seem'd  to  baffle  it. 
Farewell  then,  madam,  'till  we  meet  again. 

[ExU  Warren. 


Mrs.  J.    Fare wel I,  sir!    A  most  excellent  yoan^  una! 
This  Maurice  shall  not  carry  it  at  will,— 
He  scorns  me, — does  he  ?    He  shall  feel  me  etill. 


SCENE  IV. 

The  HaH  inOte  Cottage  of  Norman Mamrics.  Tim- 
midnigkt.  Enter  Maurice  in  mfHU-gimm.as put derU 
edjrom  kU  eoueh.  Hu  hair  disheteUtd-^ku  mnm 
wild  and  agitaied^his  Ufkole  appearames  Aols/sMt 
painfitUf  excited  and  distressed. 

Maurice.    That  I  should  be  unmann'd!   ThttaiKn 

dream, 

The  blear  and  frightful  aspects  of  a  vision. 

Should  rouse  me  to  such  terror,— ehake  my  soul 

From  tlie  strong  moorings  of  a  steadfast  will. 

And  drive  it,  a  mere  wreck,  upon  the  seas, 

No  hand  upon  the  helm.    Ah !  uny  Clarice. 

[Enter  Cknu. 

Clarice.  My  husband— 

Maurice.    I  would  thou  had'st  not  seen  me  thos,  Cb- 

rice. 
Ciariee.    What  means  this  terror— wherefore  didrt  tboi 

cry  t 
Maurice.  Surely  I  did  not. 

Clarice.  Yes,  a  terrible  ihrifk, 

As  one  who  rushes  desperate  on  his  foe ! 

Maurice.    No  mortal  foe  has  ever  from  my  lip«i 
Sleeping  or  waking,  forced  acknowledgment, 
That  humbles  me  like  this — 

Clarice.  What  dostthoa  meu? 

What  (ear  7 

Maurice.    What  answer  shall  I  make  to  thee. 
How  tell  thee,  my  Clarice,  'twas  a  mere  dream. 
That  filled  me  with  that  agonizing  fear. 
Whose  shriek  thou  heard'st.    Yet  auch  a  dream,  m;  wifo, 
As  still  pursues  me  with  its  feaiiiil  forms. 
And  shakes  me  still  with  terror.    That  a  man, 
Conscious  of  strength  and  will,  with  conscieace  frae. 
Should  in  the  mere  disorder  of  his  blood. 
In  midnight  sleep,  feel  all  hia  soul  uneinew'd, 
And  sink  into  the  coward. 

Ciariee.  Thon  art  none! 

Maurice,    Yet  such  a  vision— and  methinkt  I  sse'.— 
Hist,- is  there  nothing  crawling  by  the  hearth, 
Crouching  and  winding,  and  with  serpent  folds, 
Preparing  its  dread  venom. 

Clarice,  There  is  nothing,  husband— 

The  hearth  holds  only  the  small  jar  of  llowen. 

Maurice.    The  reptile  ever  seeka  aacbcroocbiag plic*« 
And  garbs  his  spotty  hide  with  heedleas  blossoms, 
That  knows  not  what  they  harbor.    Fling  it  henoel 
'Twas  on  the  hearth  it  crouch'd.    But  bear  me,  wife, 
That  dream !    'Twas  of  a  serpent  on  our  hearth, 
Thou  heedless,  with  thy  foce  upon  the  6owen, 
Disposing  them  for  show.    Unseen  and  alow. 
And  thou,  meanwhile  was  sleeping.    I  beheld. 
It  coil  around  me  with  its  mazy  folds. 
Even  at  the  moment  when  the  reptile's  fong 
Was  darting  at  thy  cheek!    'Twas  then  I  shriek'd 
And  rush'd  upon  the  monster  thus,  and  smote,— 

[Dashmg  ike  vase  tspitctM^ 
Heedless  of  every  sting,  I  trampled  it, 
But  even  as  it  writhed  beneath  my  heel, 
Metbought,  it  lifted  up  a  human  fiice 
That  looked  like  Robert  Warren. 
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Ciariee.  What  •  dream! 

Mtmriee*    I  cannot  shake  it  off.    Dida't  bear  a  sound. 
Host  like  a  hiss  7 

Giuriee,    Nay,  nay !  'twas  bat  a  dream ! 
Come— <ronie  to  bed. 

Maurice,    Why  shoald  I  dream  of  him? 

Oariee,  Yon  think  of  him  perchance. 

Mauriee.  And  as  a  reptile! 

The  terribk  hnagn  still  belbre  me  crawls— 
Oh !  that  I  might  with  bat  a  bound  and  sfra||:gle, 
Tboof  h  still  at  life's  worst  peril,  trample  him ! 

Garite.  Yet  wherefore  f 

JHosTur.    Tbeee  are  instincts  of  the  soal« 
That  have  a  deep  and  true  significance, 
Aod,  though  no  more  in  danger  from  his  malice, 
I  feel  within  me  that  he  works  unsleeping, 
lo  Tenomoue  toils  against  me. 

Gmriee,  But  in  rain. 

Come,  Norman,  e<mie  to  bed*    You  frighten  me. 

Mamriee.    Forgive  me!    There!    I  have  thee  at  my 
lips 
I  straia  thee  to  my  bosom  with  a  joy 
Tbat  leaves  no  rapture  wanting — ^yet  methinks 
I  bear  a  sound  of  hissing,  and  still  see 
Gliiopaes  of  folding  serpents  that  behind 
Cfivl  after  a»^ 

Qmriee.  My  Norman! 

Mamriee.  I  grieve  thee ! 

Ivfll  forget  this  vision,  in  the  blessing 
TUi  grasp  noakes  real  to  rapture.    Let  us  in. 

[HefoltU  hdt  arm  about  iker,  omA  tkey  leave  the  apart 
meMt^hegUa  looking  MUnd him nupiei&u9l9''the  iook- 
■f  ipotklns. 


SCENE  V. 

Tie  ei^  ef  a  wood.  A  eoUage  in  the  dietanee,  Enier 
Rtkert  Warren,  Oebome,  and  Harry  Matthewe,  The 
farmer  dieguitedviAfaUe  hair,  vhieJkert,  SfC. 

MolAeice,  {poinUng  to  €oUage,'\    There,— we  may  see 

it  now! 
Warren,    Thers,  then,  he  harbours  t 
A  goodly  cottage— he's  a  man  of  taste 
NoCjret  too  old  for  sentiment,  it  seems ; 
iann  flowers  and  shade  trees,  and  around  his  porches 
I  facj  dut  we  see  some  gadding  tendrils 
That  wanton,  with  fiill  censers,  in  his  homage ! 
He  shoald  be  happy  there ! 

Why,  so  be  is. 

You  think  so  f 
Matfknct,    There's  every  thing  to  make  him  so.    He's 
young— 
If  oa  the  road  to  fortune  and  to  iamei 
Aad  has  a  handsome  wife. 

Warren.  The  landscape's  feir,-^ 

LaoIu  bright  beneath  the  sunshine  and  exhales 
A  thoBssod  delicate  odors  rich  in  life ; 
BstBonetimes  there's  a  tempest  in  the  night, 
Asd  Where's  your  landscape  then  f 

Metthen.  Be  his  this  case, 

It  stnj]  not  cost  me  one  poor  hour  of  sleep. 
For  all  the  coil  it  makes.    This  man's  our  foe^^ 
Goes  with  our  enemies  in  politics, 
Aod  eiU,  though  now  he  knows  it  not  himself, 
Be  nui,igainst  our  crack  man,  for  the  Senate. 
Warren:       Who's  he  1 
Afettfeevt.  Ben  Ferguson. 

Warren,  Plain  Ben. 

MeOtewe,  Ckrfonel  Ben  !— 


*Tis  only  when  the  man's  a  fevorite« 
We  take  the  formal  handle  from  his  name 
And  sing  it  short  for  sweetness. 

W'trren.  Ishesblef 

Matihewe,    We  thought  him  so  'till  this  your  Maurice 
came  ;— 
Since  then  our  fevorite  loses  in  the  race  :-* 
Ben  IS  a  lawyer  in  first  practice  here 
And  had  the  field  to  himself  since  I  have  known  him, 
'Till  now— 

Otborne,    Maurice  and  he  have  grappled  then  1 

Matihewe,  To  Ferguson's  defeat. 

Os&onie.  Befiire  the  Jnry  f 

MatihewM,  Ay,  every  way— before  the  jn^geand  juryr* 
In  court  and  out  of  court.    At  public  meeting* 
They  were  in  opposite  ranks,  and  with  each  iseue, 
Maurice  has  risen  still  in  popular  fevor. 
While  Ferguson  declines.    It  will  rejoice  ns^ 
I^  as  you  say,  you  have  some  history 
To  floor  tlus  powerful  foe! 

FFnrren.  You  need  not  doubt  it. 

But  who  are  friends  to  Maurice,  hers,- the  people  f 

Matihewe.    Were  it  the  people  only,  it  were  nothing. 
But  here  their  sympathies  are  held  by  others, 
Men  of  much  wealth  and  some  ability. 
Who  gladly  in  this  Maurice  find  an  ally. 
And  join  with  him  to  use  him.    There's  a  por^ 
Who  long  have  lack'd  a  leader.    Norman  Maurice 
Brings  them  the  head  they  seek.  He  guides  their  cooncilsi 
And  with  such  prudent  skill  and  policy 
That  still  they  fency  he  is  but  their  mouthpiecOr 
Even  while  he  gives  the  breath  of  life  to  them. 
1  know  that  they  will  run  him  for  the  Senate. 

Warren,  Can  they  elect  him  I 

Matihewe,  It  is  very  doubtful ! 

They  never  yet  succeeded  with  their  man, 
Not  having  had  the  man  to  make  success. 
What  they  can  do  for  him  b  not  the  question, 
So  much,  as  what  he  may  achieve  for  them. 
I  tell  you  though  not  fearful  for  the  issue. 
It  makes  us  something  anxious.    Now,— this  secret— 
If  it  be  true,  indeed,  that, — 

Warren,  Be  you  ready  ;— 

1*11  see  your  friends  to-morrow.    We'll  sleep  on  it. 
To-night  rU  fethom  Maurice  if  I  can. 
And  see  how  he  enjoys  hiB  western  life. 
Enough !    I  have  him  in  my  power !    To-morrow  !— 

Matihewe,  But  what's  the  secret? 

Warren.  It  will  keep  till  then. 

Be  sure,  that  when  your  game  is  to  be  play'd,— 
When  Norman  Maurice,  at  the  Iteigbt  of  favor. 
Waits  but  the  will  to  rise  a  Senator, 
A  single  word  shall  damn  him  down  to  ruin. 
And  stifle  every  voice  that  speaks  his  name. 

CHhorne.    Yet,  once  more,  Warren,  ere  it  to  be  too  late. 
Let  me  entreat  and  counsel^ 

Warren.  You  are  doting! 

Go  you  with  Matthews,  and  ehould  I  be  missing. 
You  both  can  tell  whither  my  steps  were  bent, 
And  what  my  power  upon  him. 

Oebome,  [aeide  to  W.]  Why  nicttr 

This  danger, — for  you  too  must  see  the  danger,— 
To  feed  this  foolish  malice. 

Warren,  [aeide  to  O.]        Is  it  foolish  T— 
Not  when  the  profit's  yours,  the  pleasure  mine  ;— 
And  I,  if  fortune  mocks  me  not  with  fencies. 
Shall  find  a  pleasure  in  the  game  I  play  at. 
That  you  may  never  dream  of!    Be  you  easy— 
There's  little  danger!    I've  securities 
'Gainst  him  in  you,  and  in  his  secret  fears. 
Not  less  than  in  the  policy  I  use ; 
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Besides,  my  habit,  does  it  not  disgaise  me  f 

Otb&me,    He  has  the  eye  of  an  eagle '. 

Warren.  Pshaw ! 

0§b9me,  Beware  !—> 

His  genius — you  yourself  confess  it,  Warren- 
Has  always,  when  the  final  issue  came, 
Soar*d  over  you  triumphant! 

Warren.  Oh !  Oood  night. 

We*ll  meet  again  to-morrow !  [Exit  Warrem 

Otborne,  He'll  pay  for  it ! 

He  runs  on  ruin ! 

MaUhewM,  Not  his  own,  methinks ! 

(hbome.    His  own,  though  now  it  seems  not>    IVe  an 
instinct 
That  tells  me  Maurice  cannot  be  o*erthrown ; 
Baffled  he  may  he ; — ^you  may  torture  him — 
Deny  him  his  just  place  and  high  position, 
One  or  more  seasons ;  hoc  he*ll  rise  at  last, 
So  firmly,  that  the  very  hands  that  struggle 
To  tear  him  from  his  throne,  will  help  to  build  it. 
There  are  some  men,  to  whom  the  fates  decree 
Performance,—- and  this  roan  is  one  of  them ! 
What  was  his  prospect  when  I  knew  him  firstf 
He  had  no  friends, — he  had  no  fellowships, 
No  heed/iil  care  of  parents^ — no  tuition ;— > 
He  stood  alone  i'  the  world,  unknown,  unhonor*<^ 
Nay,  something  hated,  as  I  hap  to  know, 
For  that  he  had  some  innate  qualities, 
Of  pride,  of  strength,  of  soul  and  character, 
That  would  not  let  him  stoop !    In  spite  of  all, 
He  has  struggled  through  the  strife  and  the  obstruction ; 
Won  friends ;  won  homage ;  high  position  won ; 
And  still  has  grown,  the  more  erect  and  noble. 
At  each  assault  upon  his  pride  and  fortune! 
I  fed  that  he  mutt  triumph ! 

Maithewt,  You  speak  well. 

The  promise  of  our  enemy !     You  difler, 
Somewhat,  from  Robert  Warren ;  yet  yon  know 
This  secret. 

Otborne,    Ay—-9M  Warren's ;  and  I  know, 
The  rise  of  Maurice  is  his  overthrow ! 

lEzewii. 


SCENE  VI. 

TTiie  interior  of  the  cottage  of  Norman  Maurice.  A  table 
epread  at  if  tupper  werejuet  concluded.  Maurice  and 
Clarice  discovered  teated.  Maurice  balancee  a  apoon 
upon  the  cup,    Clarice  watchee  him. 

Clarice,  You  muse,  my  husband. 

MaurieCt  [ptteking  awap  the  cup.}  'Tis  with  happiness ! 
Know  you,  Clarice,  that  fifteen  months  havepass'd 
Since  we  were  married. 

Clarice.  Is  it  possible ! 

I  had  not  thought  it! 

Maurice.  Time  is  wing'd  with  pleasure. 

When  that  the  heart,  reposing  where  it  loves, 
Finds  strength  for  fresher  love  in  faith  secure ! 
The  worid  would  seem  to  smile  on  me  at  last! 
'Till  we  were  wedded,  such  had  been  my  fortune, 
I  questioned  still  the  sunshine  when  it  came; 
And,  in  its  sudden  and  capricious  beauty. 
Still  dreaded  something  sinister  and  hostile ; — 
But  now  I  feel  secure !    With  you  beside  me, 
A  &ir,  free  world  before  me,  and  employment, 
Grateful  at  once  to  intellect  and  feeling. 
Affording  thought  due  exercise  for  triumph. 


Methinks  I  have  from  Fate  a  guaranty. 
That  she  foregoes  at  last  her  ancient  grudges; 
And,  it  may  be,  despising  our  ambition, 
Thus  easily  satisfied  with  love  and  quiet, 
Turns  her  sharp  arrows  on  some  nobler  victim. 
Whose  young  audacity  offends  her  pride ! 
Sure,  Clarice,  this  is  happiness. 

Clarice.  It  is  more ! 

Such  happiness  as  well  might  task  the  fimey, 
To  wing  with  words  of  sweetest  poesy. 

Maurice.    Then  sing  for  me.  Pro  in  the  mood  for  mnne ; 
My  heart  is  glad ;  my  thoughts  would  wander  freely ; 
Commencing  with  the  indistinct',  but  sweet. 

Clarice,    Nay,  Norman,  nay  :  I'm  selfish  in  my  glad- 
ness; 
You  sing  not ;  but  a  something  more  than  music 
Swells  in  the  verse  that  gathers  on  your  lips, — 
And  this  reminds  me  of  the  little  ballad* 
You  promised  once, — once  half  recited  me. 
And  fain  would  have  me  think  your  heart  conceiTed  it 
When  first  it  grew  to  mine ! 

Maurice,  And  I  said  truly ! 

Thoughts  passing  fair  had  Boated  through  my  fancy — 
Thoughts  bum  of  warmest  tastes,  and  pure  aHecf  ions. 
Which  yet  had  found  no  name !    I  had  strange  visions 
Of  grace  and  feminine  beauty,  such  as  never 
The  world  bad  shown  me  living.    Then  I  met  thee. 
And,  on  the  instant,  did  they  take  thy  image,— 
And  thus  I  first  knew  how  and  whom  to  love ! 
These  fancies  did  I  body  forth  in  verses. 
As  one  records  a  vision  of  the  midnight. 
That  fills  his  soul  with  marvels ;  and  the  hour. 
That  brought  me  first  acquainted  with  thy  beauties. 
Taught  me  what  name  to  write  above  my  record. 
Which  until  then  had  none. 

Clarice.  Norman — uku  it  mine  ? 

Maurice,       Thine,  only,  my  beloved  one ! 

Clarice.  Now  the  veiBes, 

In  thy  best  manner,  Norman. 

Maurice.       What!  repeat  them? — 
Woulds't  rnin  me,  Clarice,  in  public  favor, 
Sap  my  distinction — ^lose  me  my  profession- 
Draw  down  the  vulgar  laughter  on  my  head. 
And  make  grave  senators  and  learned  statesmen 
Shake  reverend  brows  in  sorrow  at  my  folly. 

Clarice.  Nay,  you  mock  me  now  T 

Maurice.  Woulds't  have  a  lawyers- 

Subtle  and  stem  and  disputatious  still, — 
Full  of  retorts,  and  strange  philosophiea. 
Whose  dreams  by  night  are  of  the  close  encounter 
With  rival  wits  and  wary  adversaries, — 
Whose  thoughts  by  day  are  still  upon  indictmeotB, 
Flaws,  fees,  exceptions,  old  authorities, 
And  worldly  arguments,  and  stubborn  juries; 
And  all  the  thousand  small  details,  that  gather 
Like  strings  about  the  giant  Gulliver, 
Dragging  and  fettering  down  to  lowly  earth 
The  upsoaring  mind  that  else  might  scale  the  heaY«ns  ;— 
Wouldst  have  him,  in  the  vagrancy  of  fancy, 
Possess  his  soul  with  spells  of  poesy, 
Having  no  fear  that,  lurking  at  his  threshold. 
His  neighbor  Jones  or  Jenkins,  Smith  or  ThompaoB, 
Some  round  and  fat,  but  most  suspicious  client. 
Bringing  great  fees, — his  heart  upon  his  action. 
Seeking  the  sourest  aspect  in  his  lawyer, — 
Stands  rooted  with  strange  horror  as  he  iistena, 
To  most  ridiculous  rhymes,  and  talk  of  flow'rs. 
Moonbeams,  and  zephyrs — all  that  staple  sweetness. 
That  makes  the  fimcies  of  young  thoughtless 
When  most  he  hoped  to  hear  of  Choee  in  action, 
TretpaUf  aetumpeit,  action  on  the  caee, 
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And  other  phraees,  silly  as  the  rhymester's, — 
Bat  (fast  they  sound  in  money,  not  in  musk ! 
Ko !  No! — no  poesy !    'Twere  loss  of  client ! 

Chriee,    Nay,  Norman,  but  you  jest  now !    Speak  the 
yerses. 
If  need  be,  in  low  accents. 

Mmmrietn  Lest  Jones  or  Jenkina« 

Should  turn  aboot,  poesess'd  with  holy  horror, 
And  seek  some  other  lawyer.    You  shall  hare  them! 
They  are  yours,  Clarice,  for,  truly,  they  embody, 
What  still  meseem*d  the  Tirtues  of  your  nature ; — 
Tastes,  sweet  and  delicate  as  evening  glories 
That  tend  upon  the  passage  of  the  day, 
And  twia'd  with  gleam  and  shadows,  through  the  twi- 
light. 
Betoken,  ss  it  were,  the  unknown  beauties, 
That  mnke  a  happier  future  in  the  fiur. 

CUrite.  If  on  describe  the  verses  T 

Mmmriee,  It  needs  I  should ! 

•   They  take  a  mystic  tone  and  character, 

And  ask  the  key-note.    You  will  hardly  like  them : 

Tboaghtful,  not  lyrical,  nor  passionate, 

They  need  that  you  should  pause  upon  each  accent. 

Or  they  will  lose  their  due  signi6cance! 

Bat  next  to  the  grave  folly  of  such  doing 

b  the  grave  preface  that  still  pleads  for  it. 

Too  lead  me  erring,  Clarice ;  to  these  trifles, 

Yoo,  and  the  exulting  at  my  heart, 

Tkat  deems  this  happiness  sure! — Ha! 

[Kmoek  at  the  door^~he  ttartg. 
That  knock! — 

Xetkinks  it  hath  a  meaning!    A  sharp  instinct 
Tells  me  that  evU  at  our  threshold  lurks.       [  Wkispert, 
Evil,  my  husband!    Let  me  open  it! 

[Goes  towardt  the  door. 
;,  [i»terpo»inf^.]    You,  Clarice !    You  mistake 
me.    There*8  an  instinct. 
That,  though  it  speaks  of  evil,  has  no  fear!-— 
Who's  there?   XAloud,^ 

Vaiee  witkoui.  A  friend! 

Mmmriee^  IthromtHg  open  the  door.]    Enter,  friend ! 

[£aler  Hobert  Warren  ae  be/ore,  withvaliee  in  hie  hand.] 

Warrem,    Pardon  me  this  intrusion,  but  Vm  wearied,— 
Tve  travelled  far, — the  last  seven  miles  afoot, 
Having  lost  my  horse  by  the  way. 

Mamriee.  You*re  welcome,  sir. 

To  our  poor  fare,  the  shelter  of  our  dwelling 
Till  yon  recover.    Clarice,  see  to  it. 

[Mamriee  pointe  her  to  the  eupper  table.  She  titme  and 
iemoee  the  room,—  Warren  following  her  uith  hie  eye, 
lekile  that  of  Maurice  obeervet  him, 

I  thank  you,  sir. 
Meanwhile,  sit  down  and  rest. 
Give  me  your  burden.    'Twill  require  some  minutes 
To  get  your  supper,  make  your  chamber  ready ; 
Till  then,  forget  you  travel. 

Warren.  You  are  kind! 

How  far,  sir,  are  we  from  St,  Louis,  here? 

Maurice.  Four  miles  only. 

HWrea.       You,  perhaps,  can  tell  me 
Someibing  of  persons  living  in  St.  Louis : 
Tm  a  collector  from  an  Eastern  city. 
And  have  a  claim  upon  one  Harry  Matthews. 

Meuriee.    IHie  brow  tlighUy  eontracU.]    Harry  UtX- 
thews! 

Wmten,    Or  Henry  Matthews  :  is  he  good,  sir  ? 

Mamiee,  [coldly.]    It  may  be  sir ;  I  know  not ! 

Warren.  You  know  the  man  ? 

Mamrice,  1  have  seen  him  often,  sir,  but  know  him  not. 


Warren,    The  house  I  represent  has  had  suspkions  ;^ 
A  Philadelphia  house. 

Maurice.  Of  Philadelphia! 

Warren,    A  famous  city,  sir;  but  you  have  seen  it? 

Maurice,       I  know  it  well,  sir.     [CaUhet  the  eye  of 
Warren^  which  suddenly  drope  at  the  encounter. 

Warren.  Ah !  you've  travelled  thither? 

Maurice.    Have  lived  there,  sir  *,  and,  now  I  think  of  it, 
It  may  be  you  can  answer  me  of  persons. 
Whom  once  I  knew  there  ;^there  was  Mrs.  Jervaa^ 

Warren,    A  widow,  sir,  who  lived  in  Walnut  street? 

Maurice.  The  same  !— 

Warren.       Fve  heard  of  her.    She  lost  her  fortune 
lately 
By  reason  of  the  Bank— 

Maurice,     *  Indeed ! 

H^arren.  And  has  left  the  city, 

'Twas  ssid,  to  seek  her  kindred  in  the  West. 

Maurice,    [To  Clarice,  who  rC'eniere.]     Hear  you 
that,  Clarice  ? 

Clarice.  Is  it  possible  ? 

It  cannot  be  she  means— 

Maurice,  Perhaps.    'Tislike! 

Warren,    She  has  a  liiece  and  nephew  in  the  West-~ 
'Twas  so  reported — who  had  sent  for  her ; 
They  being  very  wealthy ;  she  in  want. 

Maurice,  [with  a  emite.]  Indeed ! 

Clarice.    She  has  no  nephew  living,  sir. 

Warren,  [tmilee.]       Ah !  you  know,  then  ? 

Maurice.  She  was  this  lady's  aunt,  sir  ; 

And  it  may  be.  this  excellent  Mrs.  Jervas 
Comes  hither  to  her  niece,  who  is  my  wife,  sir; 
I  iuppose,  that,  as  the  husband  of  the  one, 
I  may  be  held  a  nephew  to  the  other ; 
And  loving  too  makes  kindred.    Well,  Clarice, 
You'll  make  the  good  lady  welcome,  if  she  conies, 
Which  now  I  scarcely  question.    [8ignifiea9Uly.]    * 

Pray,  tell  me,  sir, 
Of  other  persons  in  that  goodly  city ; — 
There  was  a  mute,  I  knew,  oue  Nicholas  Foster, 
Whom  much  I  fancied — 

Warren.  Yes,  a  rare  machinist, 

Though  few  conceived  his  talent. 

Maurictf  [aeide.]       Yet,  you  know  it ! 

Warren,  He's  well  as  ever. 

Maurice.  Sully,  the  master-painter, 

A  pure,  good  man,  whose  exquisite  art  endows. 
The  beauty  with  a  charm  beyond  her  own. 
Caught  from  his  delicate  fancy. 

Warren.  He's  still  famous. 

Maurice.    I  would  you  could  say  fortunate  as  femouB, 
As  still  his  art  deserves.    I  know  not  why, 
But  these  enquiries  sadden  me,  and  yet- 
There  was  one  Richard  Osborne— 

Warren.  An  attorney— 

Maurice.       A  most  obscure  one,  though  of  certain 
merits. 
Who  might  have  been  distinguish'd,  having  powers, 
To  raise  him  into  something  high  and  worthy. 
But  for  his  evil  genius— > 

Warren,  [quickly.]  Ha!  sir!    He?— 

Maurice,    Were  you  a  student — an  anatomist 
Of  character,  instead  of  a  collector  ;— 
But— 

Warren,  Yet  would  I  hear,  sir. 

Maurice,  He,  sir,  1  mean, 

Were  one  whom  it  were  well  to  analyze, 
Did  one  design  a  new  philosophy, 
And  sought  in  strange  anomalies  to  embrace 
The  opposite  things  in  nature.    Fancy  a  creatnre, 
Having  the  external  attributes  of  man,'— 
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The  capocioas  brow— die  clear,  transparent  ey»— 
The  form  erect,  the  voice  moHt  musical — 
Quick  talents,  ready  art  and  specious  lan^niage, 
And  stUl  a  something  winning  in  his  manner, 
Beguiling  still  the  unwary  to  belief; 
Ifet,  as  if  made  in  mock  of  heaven's  own  purpose. 
Having,  in  place  of  heart,  a  nest  of  vipers, 
Whose  secret  venom,  mastering  all  his  powers, 
Taints  ever  his  performance — makes  his  doings. 
When  most  they  &vor  virtue,  tend  to  vice — 
-Corrupts  the  word  he  utters,  makes  him  false, 
IVhen  most  the  truth  should  be  his  policy, — 
And  keeps  him  ever  lothely  in  pursuit 
*Of  purposes  most  loathesorae.    Know  you,  sir, 
'One  Robert  Warren  f        [Laying  kia  hand  on  Warren^ s 

ahmUder  and  effting  kim  cla§ely, 

Warren^  [tikrimking  and  giammering.']         Me,  sir— 
Warren?    No! 

Maurice,  [fUnging  him  away  and  riting,']    Liar  and 
reptile,  as  thou  still  hast  been, 
'*Tw6n  thousand  times  more  hopeful  to  endow 
'The  serpent  with  the  nature  of  the  dove, 
To  graft  the  fruit  of  Eden  on  the  tree, 
'That  with  its  bitter  blights  the  Dead  Sea  shore, 
Appease  the  tiger's  thirst — the  leopard's  spots 
Pluck  from  his  side,  and  bind  him  with  a  straw, 
l^an  change  the  designing  devil  at  thy  heart! 

Warren,  What  mean  you,  sir  7 

Clarice f  [teiziag  hie  arm,]    Oh !  Norman,  what  is  this  7 

J\iauriee»    What!  See  you  not?    Hath  sense  of  hap- 
piness 
So  totally  obscured  the  sense  of  wrong. 
That  memory  lacks  each  (acuity,  and  nature. 
Losing  the  subtle  instinct  which  still  counsels 
The  innocent  of  its  peril,  stoops  to  wanton 
With  the  fang'd  viper  in  his  villainous  coil. 
The  dream!  the  dream !  my  Clarice.    Get  thee  hence ! 
Leave  me  to  deal  with  him.    Away ! 

Clarice,  What's  be  f 

Maurice,    What!  do  his  looks  not  answer  as  the  rep- 
tile's, 
That  speaks  his  subtle  snare  and  silent  venom? 
Doth  not  his  coward  crouching  speak  his  nature, 
As  now  I  stretch  the  arm  of  vengeance  o'er  him. 
Must  I  confer  a  name  upon  the  victim, 
Even  in  the  moment  when  I  strike  the  blow, 
Lest  in  their  ignorant  blindness,  men  should  fiincy 
This  were  a  kinsman  whom  in  wrath  1  slew ! 

Warren,    Beware  this  violence!      ISnaichet  a  kntfe 
from  the  table, 

Mdmriee,  li  justice  only— 

Clarice,  [inierpoeingj}  Norman!  Husband! 

Maurice,    What!  See'st  not  still ! 

Clarice.  I  see !    I  know ! — and  yet— 

Maurice.       And  yet,  and  yet,  and  yet !  is  the  child's 
wisdom. 
Shall  we  not  be  secure — ^never  find  refuge ! 
Shall  bate  pursue,  and  vengeance  turn  not  on  him! 
Must  we  be  driven  from  each  world  of  peace. 
To  burrow  with  the  hittfoz  and  the  wolf, 
When  but  a  stroke  is  needful — 

Clarice,  Oh!  thou  must  not: 

He  shares  our  hospitality— our  shelter! 

Maurice,  Ihurling  the  table  over.]  He  hath  not  touch'd 
the  bread  and  sacred  salt, 
He  shall  not  claim  the  Arab  privilege,^ 
He  dies ! — 

Clarice.       For  my  sake,  Norman,  fpare  him ! 
Let  him  go  hence ;  the  past  is  over  now. 

Warren,    She  counsels  wisely,  Norman.   Lift  no  hand 
.Against  me,  for  I  come  to  you  in  peace. 


Maurice.    In  peace !    In  peace !    And  wherelbre  this 
disguise  7 
Thy  fraudulent  tale  of  travel — ^this  false  aemblance, 
False  hair,  false  speech,  unless  with  bean  and  purpoea 
False  still  as  ever!    Dids't  think,  that  I  who  knew  thee. 
By  such  damn'd  treachery  as  thou  still  hast  shown  me, 
Could  be  deceived  by  wretched  arts  like  these ; — 
My  blindness  and  my  confidence  so  perfect. 
That  I  should  sleep  and  dream,  while  at  my  pillow 
Thou  creepst  at  midnight,  from  the  hearth  that  waim'd 

thee. 
To  fasten  on  my  heart !    Thou  com'st  an  outlaw ! — 
What  hinders  that  I  slay  thee — that  I  take  thee. 
Thus,  by  the  throat,  and  stifling  fear  and  heUt^, 
Slaughter  thee  as  a  bullock  at  the  altar, 
Thy  blood  would  still  profane! 

Clarice,  [inierpoeing.]  Norman!    Nonnaa! 

Oh !  must  thy  Clarice  plead  to  thee  in  vain  f 
Spare  him,  if  but  in  gratitude  to  heaven. 
For  that  we  prosper  in  his  hate's  despite. 

Maurice.    'Tis  for  this  Tery  reason  I  should  slay 
He  comes  to  blight  our  brief  prosperity. 
To  compass  all  our  sunshine  with  his  cloud. 
And  taint  our  flow'rs  with  poison. 

Warren,  Yet,  beware! 

She  counsels  thee  with  wisdom,  Nonnan  Maurice ; 
I  am  not  friendless  here.    Did  aught  befal  ma, 
Here,  in  thy  dwelling,  to  my  mortal  hurt, 
'Tis  known  that  I  came  hither — 'tis  known  further. 
That  I  have  that  to  speak  against  thy  fame. 
Shall  blacken  it  forever. 

Maurice.  Ha,  aay'st  that ! 

Well,  thou  woulds't  something  more! 

Warren,  A  word— 

And  lest  thy  prudence  should  not  check  thy  passion. 
My  providence — {ehowing  pieUU.] 

Maurice,       What!  thou  hast  weapons  then! 
Now,  by  my  hopes,  if  it  were  possible. 
To  find  thee  but  one  moment  flush  with  manhocNl! 
Look  on  me,  villain,  as  I  now  confront  thee. 
But  lift  thine  eye  to  mine,  and  let  thy  aim 
Be  deadly  as  thy  malice !    Wretched  coward — 
Thus  do  I  mock  thy  impotence.  [Rueket  upt 

and  eirileee  the  weapon  from  hie  hand, 

Warren,  Spare  me,  Norman! 

Clarice.        Husband,  let  him  live! 

Maurice,     Outlaw!  that  masks  him  widi  delibermt* 
purpose.  [  Taket  Warren  by  tike  t&roo^. 

Warren.  Merev,  Norman ! 

Maurice,    That  seeks  by  night  my  dwelling  with  a  lie! 

Clarice,  Husband — dear  husband! 

Mauriee,       That  lifts  his  deadly  weapon  'gainst  taj 
breast* 

Warren,    Thou  stranglest  me ! 

Claris,  Have  pity,  Norman ! 

Maurice.  For  thy  sake,  I  spare  him. 

Warren,  Thanks— oh,  thanks! 

Maurice.    Yet  feel  how  better  'twere  to  crush  him  aow, 
Than  sufl'er  himr- 

Warren.  I  swear! 

Maurice.  Oh — if  thou  darat, 

I'll  slay  thee  with  a  certainty  of  vengeance 
That  leaves  no  limb  unhurt.    For  well  I  know 
Thy  heart  is  never  then  less  free  from  malice. 
Than  when  thy  lips  declare  thy  innocence. 
Hence,  ere  I  change  my  purpose.    I  will  spare  thee. 
And  fling  thee  from  my  threshold,  but  to  show  thee 
How  much  I  still  ferbear.     [Hurle  him  out  keadiang'» 

Clarice.       Oh,  I  thank  thee. 

Maurice,    If  evil  foUows  this  mercy,  Clarice, 
Thine  is  the  fault. 
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•«  Swihem  Pauaga  and  Pkiures.** 


Gtriet.  Oh,  Notiimd,  this  mui**  hata— 

Mmriee.    While  we  c«a  tear  the  ^Isehood  from  hw 
bn»v. 
It  Dochinf ,  bat — 
O^riie.  Wheivlbre  can  be  follow  us  f 

Mmmiee,    For  Mine  helliah  parpoae.    But  go  in,  my 

Letre  bm  ewfaile. 
Clarice.  MTDt  not  cIom  the  door  f 

Jfaariec  Let  it  staj  wide  all  night. 

Ciariee.  Too  go  not  forth  1 

Mmaiee.     One  sleeps  not,  when  the  wolf  is  in  his 
dose, 
Utt  that  his  howl  should  stir  his  infant's  sleep. 
Bat  go  jou  m,  dear  wile,  jou  must  not  hear. 
The  TMce  ia  anger  jou  have  heard  in  lore. 
Lesve  me  swbile.    This  thing  still  troubles  me. 
Bat  sbosld  not  tronhle  joo.    Go  to  jour  prayers. 
And  lesTS  tbs  watches  of  the  night  to  me. 
'God  dill  presides  o'er  all.    I  see  not  jet, 
Titt  evil  thst  this  eril  spirit  brings, 
Bi!  mat  that  we  nhall  lack  no  help  of  angel, 
WiMsc'er  the  struggle  conies. 
Ctsritt.  Norman. 

JIKiwKs.  Dear  wife! 

Omiee,       Forget  not  that  mj  life  is  in  thy  hands. 
Oh,  ilo  sot  rashlj  purpose. 
if^mee.  Never  fear!  lEmbraee, 

[Ex.  Clariee. 
^bwKc   What  can  he  mean!     That  paper  is  de> 
stiojed,— 
*V  shoald  I  fear  his  malice  T    Yet,  so  trul j, 
I  kiov  hif  equal  baseness  and  design, 
1  ^  tbst  be  has  porpoaes  of  mischiel| 
^h,if  he  lacfc'd  the  agencies  of  evil, 
H«ie'erbsdunderU'en.    I  wUl  go  forth.—    ITaJket  i^ 

Mine  ate  not,  theytMiol. 

^  serf  es  to  fslter  in  the  hour  of  need ! 

[Ekd  of  Act  II.] 


"Soathem  Passages  and  Pictures."* 

A  Rholar  of  oo  mean  attainments  in  literature, 
^  of  eoltiTaied  critical  skill,  pronounced  the 
'^Auhatis*'  of  Mr.  Simms  not  unworthy  of  com- 
N'm*  u  a  poem  and  a  work  of  art,  with  the 
■^^  **  Comua*'  of  Milton.  The  vigor  and 
^tlitj  of  expreaeion,  the  fervor  and  richness 
^  iougioacioo,  the  fulness  of  thought,  the  com- 
"»«ad  of  language,  the  power  and  wide  range  of 
coBception,  anited  with  the  softer  graces  of  deep 
^  tntbfol  sentiment,  and  of  musical  rhythm, 
^l^bdiiuogaish  ''Atalantis,'*  will  also  be  found 
■MSreiter  or  less  degree,  to  characterise  all  of 
^  P<Mt7  of  its  author.  We  do  not  mean  to 
'^!  ^  Mr.  Simms  has  not  published  poetical 
^'^  which  penned  merely  as  trifles,  make  no 
Fttsttion  to  any  high  or  pecniiar  merit,  and  do 
Mttlaini  to  be,  by  any  means,  exponents  of  his 

"SocTHiM  Passaoxs  avd  Pictveks;"  *'GaoinrKD 
•t!!''"''"  "Aeettos,  OB  Soros  of  the  South;*' 

Ttt  Cutiqui  OF    ACCABKE,  WITH  OTREE  FIXCBS." 

'*^ky  W.QibaoieSinuns;  Author  of**  Atalantis,"^^. 
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powers  and  characteristics  as  a  poet.  B ut  taking 
the  general  and  prevailing  tone  and  style  of  the 
little  collections  of  poems  named  iu  our  rubric, 
they  will  be  found  to  be  not  unworthy  of  the  an* 
thor  of  **  Atalaotis  ;**  although  they  are,  in  fact, 
but  prelusions, — proleptic  flnshings — of  a  genius 
which  has  never  yet  fully  plumed  its  latent  ener- 
gies to  their  loftiest  flight.  There  are  abundant 
evidences  throughout  the  writings  of  Mr.  Simms« 
and  perhaps  in  none  more  than  in  his  poems,  of 
power  to  accomplish  vastly  more  than  he  has 
performed.  Not  that  the  existing  performances 
are  crude,  or  the  ofispriug  a  certain  immaturity 
of  genius;  but  they  are  such  as  could  only  have 
emanat«Ml  from  the  truest  genius,  while  they  are 
not  the  highest  expression  of  the  powers  so  evi- 
dently shining  through  them,  and  which  alone 
could  have  been  adequate  to  their  production. 
**  Atalantis*'  must  be  placed  in  the  very  highest 
rank  of  the  class  of  poems  to  which  it  belongs ; 
but  it  is  not  the  loftiest  and  grandest  order  of  all 
poetry,  while  the  genius  which  was  capable  of 
producing  it,  must,  of  necessity,  be  able  to  touch 
the  very  summit  of  poetical  excellency. 

Perhaps  we  shall  not  be  far  wroug  when  we 
say,  that  the  exuberance  and  wonderful  fertility 
of  the  author,  the  extraordiuary  versatility  of  his 
powers,  and  the  rapid  and  ever- varying  occupa- 
tion of  the  pen  which  has  been  demanded  by  his 
literary  connections  and  avocations,  have  not 
permitted  him  ti>  concentrate  his  euergies  upon 
any  single  department,  or  pursue  with  the  exclu- 
sive, artistic,  laborious,  and  pro^«#iofia/ devotion 
which  it  exacts,  the  vocation  of  the  Poet  to  which 
he  is  especially  called  by  his  peculiar  endow- 
ments. But  the  free  gush  of  song,  the  original- 
ity of  expression  and  simile,  the  deep  sympathy 
with  Nature,  and  the  true  utterances  of  the  heart 
which  appeal  to  universal  Humanity,  all  stamped 
upon  the  poems  now  before  us,  show  unmistake- 
ably  that  they  are  not  the  labored  form,  but  the 
spontaneous — the  necessary  garb  in  which  the 
thought  clothed  its  expression,  and,  therefore, 
that  they  are  not  merely  verses,  but  the  natural 
language  of  the  veritable  Poet.  Anybody  of  or- 
dinary cleverness  may  twist  his  thoughts  into  ver- 
sification ;  only  the  Poet  is  able  to  compel  the 
natural  utterance  to  the  thought.  Or,  more  tru- 
ly, his  thought  suggests  and  moulds  the  utte- 
rance to  its  own  necessities. 

The  poet  who  becomes  most  rapidly  popular, 
is  generally  the  one  who  makes  no  large  demand 
upon  the  attentive  thought  of  his  readers,  hut 
who  presents,  in  graceful  and  musical  strains, 
obvious  conceptions,  similes  at  once  appreciated, 
interesting  incidents,  ordinary  feelings,  and  pretty 
conceits.  Profound  and  original  poets  win  their 
way  more  slowly.  It  is  only  after  Time  has 
sent  forth  their  voice  widely  to  the  great  heart  of 
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Hummnity — a  voice  too  great  in  its  multitudtDous 
tones  to  be  at  once  comprehended  by  the  single 
nge  of  their  contemporaries — that  they  pass  into 
the  general  mind,  and  win  that  popularity,  which 
springs  from  the  taste  and  understanding  they 
have  themselves  moulded  and  developed.  Hence 
the  mere  popularity  of  a  poet  of  the  day  is  no 
criterion  of  his  real  rank.  A  general  popularity 
with  the  great  mass  of  ordinary  mind,  may  even 
indicate  that  he  has  had  hisrewarrl, — chat  he  has 
been  fully  understood  and  appreciated, — and  that 
he  is  destined  to  sink  to  a  humble  place  with 
posterity.  But  the  poet  of  higher  gifts,  can  not 
be  appreciated  in  every  phase  of  his  genius  hy 
the  popular  mind  of  his  day.  This  may  admire 
much  which  falls  within  the  range  of  general  feel- 
ing, sentimenc,  and  conception ;  but  there  must 
be  elements  too  thoughtful,  too  universcdn  too  re- 
condite to  be  traced  or  understood  except  by 
higher  minds;  the  mass  have  to  be  taught 
them, — to  learn  to  comprehend  and  value,  what 
at  first  they  disdained  or  disliked,  because  its 
greatness  and  originality  removed  it  from  the 
general  and  circumscribed  circle  of  their  thoughts 
and  experience,  to  the  universal  sphere  of  Nature, 
of  highest  Reason,  and  of  boundless,  myriad- 
sided  Humanity. 

The  highest  order  of  poetry  is,  doubtless,  that 
which  like  Nature  itself,  appeals  to  and  enters 
widest  into  the  sympathies  of  all  men,  while  it 
challenges  and  rewards  the  scrutiny  of  the  most 
intellectual.  Humanity  and  Physical  Nature 
constitute,  so  to  speak,  the  Truth-Universe  of 
Poetry.  But  the  general  mind  of  any  one  period, 
although  partaking  of  Humanity  and  influenced 
by  and  connected  with  Nature,  can  only  imper- 
fectly comprehend  the  Universal,  because  it  is 
only  under  partial  phases  that  the  Universal  is 
•ble  to  come  in  contact  with  the  mind  of  a  par- 
ticular age ;  and  it  is  the  wonderful  prerogative 
of  genius,  and  especially  of  the  poetical  genius, 
to  seize  by  instinct  that  Universal,  and  so  to  pre- 
sent it — in  prose  or  verse — chat  the  productions 
reach,  enter  into,  and  enlarge  the  sympathies  and 
thoughts  of  the  age,  connect  them  with  universal 
Humanity  and  Nature,  and  so  reflect  the  Truth- 
Universe,  that  they  become  an  everlasting  mirror, 
ftod  instruction,  and  study,  for  all  cimo  and  all 
ages.  The  more  completely  poetry  accomplishes 
this,  the  more  universal  and  enduring  will  be  its 
sway.  Homer  and  Shakspeare,  completest  mir- 
rors of  the  Truth  Universe,  are  an  everlasting 
possession  and  instruction  to  the  whole  race. 
Shelley,  too  purely  intellectual,  too  little  reflecting 
the  affections  of  Humanity,  cau  never  become  a 
popular  poet,  but  will  always  be  most  appracia- 
tfed  by  the  recondite  thinker  and  the  imaginative 
but  abstract  admirer  of  Nature.  That  very  re- 
iMdon  of  the  Universal,  and  hence  of  highest 


and  widest  Truth,  which  characterises  the  great 
poet,  renders  him  also  prophetic,  and  therefore 
in  advance  of  his  age.  He  elevates  it  by  its  par- 
ticipation of  that  Humanity  and  relation  to  that 
Nature  which  he  conceives  in  their  ooivenal  as- 
pect ;  but  the  very  fact  that  he  is  not  ooly  ooe- 
phased,  renders  it  necessary  that  he  should  ooly 
be  gradually  and  fully  appreciated  in  the  unfold- 
ing progression  of  time. 

With  such  a  conception  of  the  general  nanre 
of  poetry  in  its  highest  character,  we  come  to  the 
analysis  of  the  poems  before  us.    We  are  well 
aware  that  it  would  be  the  highest  iDJastice  to 
apply  the  test  of  the  loftiest  conception  of  poe- 
try to  productions  which,  not  only  were  never  iu- 
tended,  but  which,  in  fact,  cannot  be  regarded 
by  the  critical  eye,  as  adequate  exponents  of  the 
powers  of  the  authors.     When  Mr.  Simma  has 
enjoyed  the  undistracted  leisure  to  conceotrats 
his  whole  energies  upon  the  fiuished  production 
of  a  Drama  or  Epic,  not  thrown  oS,  like  the  pre- 
sent poems,  under  the  pressure  of  multitudinoos 
and  imperative  demands  upon  his  pen,  but  elab- 
orated with  the  full  force  of  his  genius  and  the 
highest  polish  of  bis  art,  it  will   then  be  titoe 
enough  to  criticise  bis  title  to  a  throne  among  the 
great  Masters  of  Song,  Milton,  and  Dante,  aod 
Sophocles;  nor  need  his  admirers  (and  we  are 
sure  that  they  are  many)  fear,  should   be  ever 
present  such  a  production,  that  the  judgroeotof 
posterity  would  accord  him  any  humble  throoe, 
or  any  but  a  most  triumphant  crown.    But  «e 
propose  no    task  of  comparison   between  ibe 
poems  under  consideration  and  those  of  other 
authors;  our  design  is  to  examine  the  intriodie 
merits  of  the  productions  before  us,  and  to  leave 
it  to  the  intelligence  of  our  readers  to  institute 
what  comparisons  their  own  taste  and  jodgmeol 
may  suggest. 

In  one  striking  particular  do  we  recognise  iij 
Mr.  Simms  the  necessary  elements  of  the  grea 
Poet.  He  unites  high  imaginative  pov^ers  wit 
metaphysical  thought,  by  which  we  mean  tba 
large  discourse  of  Reason  which  generalixesj 
which  seizes  the  Universal,  and  perceives  ite  re| 
lations  to  individual  phenomena  of  Nature  an(| 
Psychology.  It  is  the  characteristic  of  the  i^reaj 
Poet  to  seixe  those  subtle  relations  which  conned 
the  Jndividoal  with  the  Universal,  and  thus  link! 
ing  what  is  particular,  limited,  and  special,  will 
the  whole  Truth -Universe,  be  both  enters  tb 
circle  of  individual  sympathies,  and  elevarfl 
them  to  the  sphere  of  universal  Reason.  Ul 
represents  individualities,  but  be  shows  them  r^ 
lated  to  the  Universal  which  be  refloets;  thus  fa 
touches  the  chords  of  personal  feelings  in  A/rt 
while  he  appeals  to  the  highest  tbought— tb 
general  Reason — of  Man*  Hence  it  is  that  til 
utterances  of  the  great  Poet  sometimes  seem  ol 
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Beare.  e?en  when  in  fact  tbej  are  not  00.  It  is 
the  thought,  the  subtle  relation,  the  generaliza- 
don,  or  the  reflection  of  higher  Reason,  which  is 
Dot,  and  can  not  be,  superficially  obvious,  that 
(ives  the  appearance  of  obscurity,  when  the 
langutge  itself  may  be  precise  and  lucid.  lo 
eoch  ca«es,  when  the  Poet  seems  obscure,  it  is, 
to  096  a  phrase  of  Coleridge,  because  we  are 
"  ignorant  of  his  understanding;*'  when  we  are 
rare  that  we  **  understand  his  ignorance,"  we 
tre  then  competent  to  pronounce  upon  his  real 
obscurity  of  thought  and  diction. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  Mr.  Simins'  poems 
without  being  struck  by  the  profusion  of  appro- 
priate, felicitous,  and  often  original  simile.  His 
i^eeo  and  fresh  perception  of  Nature,  gives  rise 
also  to  beautiful  pictures,  whose  truthfulness  and 
cleamees  are  admirably  presented  in  the  lucid 
laognage  wherewith  they  are  painted.  And  in 
the  expression  of  deep  personal  feelings,  we  find 
I  noble  union  of  sad  emotion  and  manliness  of 
tone.  He  never  sinka  to  the  whining  strains  of 
aavkisb  sentimentality,  or  to  the  morbid  mis- 
aihropy  of  passionate  or  cold  and  sneering  dis- 
(ooteot.  There  ia  not  only  the  vigor  of  manli- 
Urn  throughout  bis  poetry,  but  also  the  reflection 
of  profound  and  philosophical  thought.  There 
is  ofieo  exhibited  that  power  of  condensation, 
wbicb,  by  a  single  pregnant  line,  suggests  an 
expansive  train  of  reflection ;  and  his  productions 
ve  marked  by  that  originality  of  copious  and 
iiMlepeodent  thought,  which  has  no  need  to  dress 
ip  trite  commonplaces  in  a  metrical  garb.  He 
draws  from  a  full  treasury  of  varied  experience, 
Ktire  thought,  keen  observation,  just  and  origi- 
nal reflection,  and  a  spirit  which  has  drank 
deeply  and  lovingly  from  the  full-gushing  founts 
of  Nature's  Beauty.  His  inspiration  Is  often 
kindled  by  the  sunny  and  luxuriant  scenery  of 
tbe  South,  and  besides  the  freshness  and  glow 
vbieh  this  naturally  imparts  to  his  descriptive 
P<^trf,  it  makes  bim  emphatically  The  National 
l^netof  the  Southern   Land.    Not  only  has  he 


then  done  with.  Of  course  we  are  not  now 
alluding  to  mere  narratives  or  stories,  but  to  cIm 
poetry  whose  Interest  lies  in  its  sentiments,  its 
thoughts,  and  its  psychological  characteriatira. 
Such  poetry  is  only  in  a  limited  degree  for  the 
ordinary  crowd  of  readers :  but  while  the  nat«* 
ral,  logical,  and  clear  flow  of  thought  harmo* 
niottsly  continues,  it  will  continue  also  to  attract 
and  sustain  the  interest  of  the  reflecting  mind ; 
and  this,  su^h  pieces  of  Mr.  Simms  as  we  have 
alluded  to,  do,  although,  as  we  have  said,  they 
will  not  so  enchain  the  mere  general  reader* 
And  this  leads  us  to  remark,  that  it  is  most  pro* 
bably  owing  to  that  very  fact,  that  full  and  g%»* 
era/  jnstice  has  never  been  done  to  Mr  Simms  aa 
a  poet;  the  general  reader  has  not  taken  the 
pains  of  making  himself  acquainted  with  the 
beat  poetry  of  the  author,  which  is  to  be  found 
precisely  in  that  class  of  pieces  to  which  we  haTo 
alluded, — pieces  which  will  win  the  admiration 
of  the  true  critic,  the  scholar,  the  poet, — hot 
which  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  examiood 
and  appreciated  by  the  mass  of  readers,  whoao 
habit  ia  to  skim  rapidly  over  poetry  of  a  highly 
thoughtful  cast.  Mr.  Simms*  poetry  is  for  tho 
closet,  the  bower,  the  forest  aisles,  the  grand  ca- 
thedral of  Nature ;  for  the  solitary  maser,  the 
companionship  of  thinking  minds  and  deep 
hearts,  the  quiet  circle  of  intelligence  and  love ; 
but  not  for  the  steamboat  and  railroad,  and  laugh- 
ing drawing-room,  and  balf-thougbtlasa  party, 
wanting  something  light,  and  pretty,  and  amusing. 
We  will  be  understood  aa  speaking  of  the  pre- 
vailing character  of  this  gentleman's  poetry ;  for 
in  view  of  the  powers  which  he  so  evidently  pos- 
sesses, we  could  almost  feel  provoked,  not  with 
Mr.  Simms,  but  with  the  circumstances  which 
have  so  greatly  diverted  that  concentrated,  un- 
trammelled devotion  to  the  Muse,  which  would 
and  must  have  given  us  a  great  poem  from  hia 
pen. 

It  ia  not  always  that  a  man's  writings  prove  n 
true  reflection  of  his  character.    But  Mr.  Simms' 
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preeiatioD  of  a  poet  and  the  feeling  of  a  son,  but 
^«  has  a  claim  to  her  gratitude,  for  having  eu- 
^hrioed  in  melodious  verse  her  ancient  and  fast- 
fadiog  traditions. 

The  intense  intellectual  activity  combined 
*iih  a  habitually  reflective  and  meditative  mode 
oftboogbt,  which  appears  to  characterise  Mr. 
'-iniou'  mind,  induces  him  frequently  to  pursue 
^^eiD  clearly  and  beautifully,  but  too  copiously 
u>r  the  taste  of  the  general  reader,  who  becomes 
wearied  by  the  long  continued  demand  upon  his 
ttteation  and  powers  of  discriminating  judgment. 
The  generality  of  readers  wish  in  poetry  some- 
|^>Qg  comprehended  at  a  glance, — pleasing  read- 
»I  tJw  fancy,— obvioDS  in  every  respect, — and 


I  her  peculiar  natural  aspects,  with  the  ap-  poetry  too  evidently  emanates  directly  from  tho 


heart,  not  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  man. 
It  is  free  from  affectation;  itdealain'no  pretti- 
nesses  of  conceit ;  it  exhibits  no  mannerism  and 
trammels  of  particular  schools.  Aud  poetry 
must  be  (what  from  its  essential  nature  it  would 
seem  impossible  that  true  poetry  can  be,)  a  mon- 
strous lie,  if  the  author  of  the  productions  before 
us,  unites  not  to  his  intellectual  gifts,  a  high-toned 
and  generous  nature,  a  kindly,  noble,  and  strong 
heart,  a  genial,  impulsive,  yet  faithful  and  de- 
termined disposition,  warm  aifection  and  friend- 
ship, a  spirit  to  do  and  to  endure,  and  a  soul  aa 
much  elevated  above  the  petty  envies  and  jeal- 
ousies which  too  often  deform  the  g'eitus  trrtla- 
M(e,  as  it  is  in  large  sympathy  with  the  Beautiftt|« 
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the  True,  the  Jost,  with  Humanity  and  with 
Nature. 

The  first  poem  in  the  volume  which  heads  our 
rubric,  is  exceed inglj  beautiful.  Consiating  of 
only  thirty  lines,  it  would  furnish  ample  scope 
for  the  employment  of  the  happiest  pencil  that 
ever  produced  a  landscape.  The  sweet,  con- 
stant sound  of  the  brook,  comes  musically  upon 
the  ear, — its  glancing  course,  now  in  shade  and 
now  in  sunshine, — the  gliding  thrush, — the  un- 
startled  fawn, — all  awaken  images  of  varied, 
quiet,  harmonious  Nature,  as  grateful  to  the  im- 
agination as  they  are  soothing  to  the  spirit;  and 
the  exquisite  termination,  likening  the  prattling 
streamlet  in  its  course  onward  till  lost  in  the 
broad  glare  of  sunlight,  to  the  advancing  life  of 
childhood  from  the  quiet,  defined  seclusion  of 
the  home-world,  to  the  great  undistinguishing, 
all-absorbing  glare  of  the  wide  world -life,  is  a 
fitting  termination,  admirably  concealing,  but 
clearly  suggesting  a  moral  lesson.  There  are  al- 
most as  many  beauties  as  there  are  lines  in  the 
poem,  and  all  so  naturally  linked  together,  that 
it  would  roar  its  harmony  aod  completeness  to 
make  extracts :  we  must  quote  it  entire. 

THE  BROOKLET. 

A  Hide  fiirther  on,  there  is  a  brook 

Where  the  breeze  lingers  idly.    The  high  trees 

Have  roofed  it  with  their  crowding  liinbs  and  leaves, 

80  that  the  sun  drinks  not  from  its  sweet  fount, 

And  the  shade  cools  it.    You  may  bear  it  now, 

A  low,  fiitttt  beating,  as,  upon  the  leaves 

That  lie  beneath  its  rapids,  it  descends, 

In  a  fine  showery  rain,  that  keeps  one  tune, 

And  *tiA  a  sweet  one,  still  of  constancy. 

Beside  its  banks,  thro*  the  whole  lire  long  day, 
Ere  yet  I  noted  much  the  speed  of  time, 
And  knew  him  bui  in  songs  and  ballad-books, 
Nor  cared  to  know  him  better,  1  have  lain ; 
With  thought  unchid  by  harsher  din  than  came 
From  the  quick  thrush,  that,  gliding  through  the  copse, 
.  Harried  above  me ;  or  the  timid  fawn 
That  came  down  to  the  brooklet's  edge  to  drink. 
And  sanntered  through  its  shade,  cropping  the  grass, 
Even  where  I  lay, — having  a  quiet  mood, 
And  not  disturbing,  while  surveying  mine. 

Thou  smiVst — and  on  thy  lip  a  straying  thought 
Says  I  have  trifled— calls  my  hours  misspent. 
And  looks  a  solemn  warning!    A  true  thought, — 
And  so  my  errant  mood  were  well  rebuked ! — 
Yet  there  was  pleasant  sadness  that  became 
Meetly  the  gentle  heart  and  pliant  sense. 
In  that  same  idlesse — gazing  on  that  brook 
.  80  pebbly  and  so  clear, — prattling  away,  - 
Like  a  young  child,  all  thoughtless,  till  it  goes 
From  shadow  into  sanlight,  and  is  lost. 

The  next  poem — "Autumn  Twilight'* — is  one 
of  the  happiest  in  the  whole  collection,  and  is 
indeed  a  choice  gem  of  English  poetry.  We 
doubt  if  in  the  whole  compass  of  English  verse, 
there  can  be  found  any  dozen  and  a  half  lines 
more  perfectly  musical  in  rhythmical  structure 
thfui  the  following  with  which  the  poem  opens : 


There  is  asoft  haae  hanging  on  yon  bill 
Tinged  with  a  porple  light.    How  beaotifiiL 
And  yet  how  cold '.    *Tis  the  first  robe  pot  on 
By  sad  October.    Well  may  be  repine. 
His  dowry  is  decay :— decay  though  bright, 
And  desolate,  tbongh  bounteous.    The  sweet  giecs, 
The  summer  flush  of  love,— the  golden  bloon. 
That  came  with  flow'rs  in  April— «11  are  g«ie. 
The  green  is  pallid ; — ^the  warm,  virgin  flush, 
That  was  a  maiden  glory  on  the  cheek 
And  in  the  eye  of  summer,  shrinks  away. 
To  gather  on  the  hill-tops ; — wooing  in  vsio, 
The  last  embrace  to  sorrowful  twilight  giren, 
By  the  down-vanishing  sun  z-'^nd  the  sweet  tin 
Wail  heavily  through  the  branches,  whOe  ihelesTes, 
Saddest  of  mourners !  flung  on  summer's  gntTi, 
Lament  her  in  the  silence  of  true  grief! 


Both  of  these  poems  have  been  retoncbed 
and  enlarged  in  the  volume  containing  the  **Cu- 
sique  of  Accabee.*'  **  The  Brooklet'*  Ib enricbed 
with  additional  pictures,  which  add  greatly  to  iu 
beauty  and  effect.  The  ''  Autumn  Twilight"  in 
it<9  second  form,  contains  additional  lines,  wbieh 
we  should  be  sorry  to  have  lost.  la  any  cotlec- 
tion  of  Mr.  Simms*  poems  we  should  tbiok  it  ei- 
pedient  to  choose  the  later  recensioa  of  the 
former  poem  for  insertion ;  but  we  shoold  be 
glad  to  see  the  first  seventeen  lines  of  **  Aotunm 
Twilight**  given  separately,  as  they  originailj 
stand,  and  the  whole  of  the  poem  inserted,  alio, 
as  it  is  given  in  its  more  recent  form. 

**The  Young  Mother*'  is  another  finely  drawn 
picture,  of  tenderness  and  grace.  There  is  ooe 
blemish  in  it, — the  fourth  line, — which  the  author 
will  doubtless  correct  (it  needs  but  a  single  tooch 
uf  his  pencil,)  should  he  ever  re-pnbliah  tbe 
sketch.  But  how  natural  and  truthful  is  tbe  fol- 
lowing passage,— one  of  those  simple,  familiar 
sceoes  ever  recurring,  never  losing  their  univer- 
sal interest : 


And  while  it  slept,  the  tears 


Of  the  sweet  mother  fell  upon  its  cheek — 
Tears,  such  as  fall  from  April  skies,  and  bring 
The  sunlight  aAer.    They  were  tears  of  joy; 
And  the  true  heart  of  that  young  mother  then 
Grew  lighter,  and  she  sang  unconscionBiy, 
The  silliest  ballad-song  that  ever  yet 
Subdued  the  nursery's  voices,  and  brought  lieep 
To  fold  her  Sabbath  wings  above  its  couch. 

The  truth  that  our  moral  changes  are  pn 
jected  upon  the  Nature  which  surrouuda  us,  w 
that  we  thus  subjectively  represent  the  fame  tt 
ternal  phenomena,  under  aspects  varied  only  b^ 
our  own  internal  changes ; — a  truth  well  enougi 
known,  but  too  little  regarded  in  all  of  ita  ben 
ings  upon  our  conduct  and  happineiWi— ie  ^^ 
teraely  expressed  in  another  poem,  the  whole 
which  is  a  fine  specimen  of  thougbc  aod  feeli 
iu  condensed,  and  at  the  same  time,  highly  Iu 
and  poetical  language : 
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-That,  our  cluingv. 


Brings  t  wone  ehange  on  iwtiirs.    Slie  will  bloom, 
To  bleas  a  kindred  spirit ;  bat  the  flies 
Tbe  home  that  yieldB  no  wonhip.    She  is  seen 
Throogh  the  sweet  medium  of  our  sympathiesi 
And  has  no  liie  beside. 

The  ioflDenee  of  Nature,  ▼oicefut  in  solitude 
to  the  ooderauiodios  ear,  deserves  to  be  quoted, 
from  tbe  poem  entitled  **  Mental  Solitude  :'* 

That  is  no  desert,  where  the  beort  is  free 

To  its  own  spirit-worship  ; — ^where  tbe  sool, 

Untainted  bj  tbe  breath  of  basy  life, 

Conrerses  with  tbe  elements,  and  pvws 

Toa  fcfliiliar  notion  of  tbe  skies. 

Which  are  its  portioo.    That  is  liberty ! 

And  the  sweet  quiet  of  tbe  wavin^^  woods, 

Tbe  solenm  song  of  ocean — tbe  blue  skies. 

That  hang  like  canopies  abore  tbe  plain. 

And  lend  their  rieheat  hues  to  the  fresh  flow'rs 

That  carpet  its  broad  bosom,— «re  most  full 

Of  solace  and  tbe  sweetest  company ! 

I  kire  those  teeming  worlds, — ^tbeir  voiceless  woods, 

So  fbU  of  truest  teaching.    God  is  there, 

Wslking  beside  me,  as,  in  elder  tiroes. 

He  walked  beside  Che  shepherds,  and  gare  ear 

To  the  first  whispered  doubts  of  early  thought. 

And  prompted  it  aright.    Such  wilds  to  me 

Seem  liillof  friends  and  teachers.    In  tbe  trees, 

The  never-ceasing  billows,  winds  and  leaves, 

Feadiered  and  finny  tribesr-«ll  that  I  see. 

All  that  I  hearand  fancy,— I  have  friends, 

Thti  soothe  my  heart  to  meekness,  lift  my  soul 

To  loftiest  hope,  and,  to  my  toiling  mind. 

Impart  just  ibougbts  and  safest  priociplea. 

They  have  a  language  I  can  understand. 

When  man  is  voiceless,  or  with  vexing  words 

Ofends  my  judgment*    They  have  melodies 

That  soothe  my  heart  to  peace,  even  as  the  dame 

Soothes  her  young  infant  «ith  a  song  of  sounds 

That  have  no  meaning  for  the  older  ear. 

And  mock  the  seeming  wise. 

We  have  been  beguiled  into  makiag  a  longer 
qnoutioo  than  we  bad  designed,  and  can  only 
^  «  siogle  word  about  this  poem,  to  mark  the 
im  oieuphor  oceurring  in  it — 

*  making  fetters  of  the  folding  thoughts. 
That  crush  into  my  heart,  and  canker  there." 

**The  Edge  of  tbe  Swamp"  is  a  thoroughly 
SoQthera  picture  with  its  tropical-like  peculiari- 
^  Aad  we  admire  the  contrast  so  well  intro- 
4ieed  by  the  alighting  of  the  butterfly, 

*  that  travelling  all  day,  has  coiuted  climes 
Only  by  flowers,"— 

upon  the  cayman's  brow :  a  little  incident  wbicb 
*^j  1  familiar  observer  of  Nature  would  have 
tboQ|ht  of,  and  only  a  poet  have  seized  for  his 
picture. 

In  '*  Night  Watching,'*  the  fine  personification 
of  Night  wirh  her  clear  shield,  is  inferior  to  few 
of  the  eoontless  things  poets  have  forever  been 
•Oeiiog  abont  the  eternal  moon : 


In  vain  I  look  upon  tbe  pensive  night. 
That  hangs  her  silver  crescent  in  the  sky. 
Gathered  on  fleecy  folds,  that  edge  tbe  blue 
Of  her  vast,  wild,  pavilion'd  canopy, 
And  wears  it,  as  a  warrior  doea  his  shield. 
Unstained  by  dark  device,  or  mortal  dint. 
And  pore  and  spotless  as  a  vestal*s  heart. 
Upon  tbe  hour  she  gives  herself  to  God ! 

To  which  may  be  well  added  the  following 
from  **  Evening  at  Sea,'*  a  poem  in  the  last  vol- 
ume of  our  rubric : 


-But  anon 


Comes  forth  the  maiden  Moon, — her  sickle  bent 

For  service  in  these  fields ;  a  glorious  blade 

Of  silver,  that  subdues  them  at  a  stroke, 

Leaving  the  keen  reflection  of  its  edge, 

On  every  heaving  hillock  as  she  goes! 

How  rare  the  hush  that  follows  f    Not  a  wave 

Lifts  its  rebellious  head ;  but  lawn*d  in  light. 

Subdues  itself,  most  willing,  to  the  embrace 

Of  that  perfecting  beauty  which  makes  all 

Her  tribute  objects  precious,  though  obscure ! 

How  sudden  sinks  the  wind,  that,  but  awhile, 

Took  a  capricious  play  upon  its  vans. 

And  shook  our  streamers  out.    The  heavenly  things 

Seem  brooding  o*er  our  path ;  tbe  great  abyss. 

Of  deep  and  sky,  flushed  with  intelligent  forms, 

Tbe  herd  of  eyes,  tbe  numerous  flocking  stars. 

Gazing  in  wonder  on  the  serene  march. 

And  we  can  not  omit,  from  **  Night  Watch- 
ing,*' the  following  description  of  the  creeping 
in  of  the  star-light : 

And  now  a  silvery  train  iq  drawn  afar. 
Like  a  faint  thread  upon  the  utmost  verge 
Of  the  dun  sky — as  if  it  would  unite 
The  earth  I  wake  on,  and  the  heaven  I  watch. 

We  can  not  help  tuniing  back  for  a  single 
moment  to  **  Mental  Solitude,*'  to  recall  an 
image  of  which  this  general  subject  of  evening 
reminds  us,  where,  if  we  may  be  pardoned  tbe 
eipression,  it  is  Shakspearianly  said, 


u 


•ere  the  dark 


What  specks  so  stilly  the  gray  twilight's  wing, 
With  many  colors  sweetly  intermixt." 

Nor  can  we  more  appropriately  than  here^ 
quote  the  magnificent  Hues  from  **  Forest  Rev- 
erie by  Starlight,"  in  the  last  volume  of  our  ru- 
bric; 


I  wUl  forth 


And  gaze  upon  tbe  stars^the  uncounted 
Holding  high  watch  in  Heaven.    *  *  * 

^There's  no  change 

In  all  their  virgin  glory.    Clouds  that  roll. 

And  congregate  in  the  asure  deeps  of  heaven. 

In  wild  debate  and  darkness,  pass  away,  * 

Leaving  them  bright  in  tbe  same  beauty  still. 

Defying,  in  the  progress  of  the  years. 

All  change ;  and  rising  ever  from  tbe  night. 

In  soft  and  dewy  splendor  as  at  first, 

When,  golden  foot-prints  of  the  Eternal  steps. 

They  paved  the  walks  of  heaven,  and  grew  to  eyes 

Beckooiog  the  feet  of  man. 
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**  Southern  Pas$age9  and  Pfefuref ." 


[Mat, 


There  is  much  grandeur  in  certain  lines  and 
conceptions  in  the  poem  entitled  **  Silence  ;'* 
some  extracts  we  must  attempt: 

He  is  the  saddest  despot,  and  his  rpalm 

Is  older  even  than  time,  for  be  was  bom,* 

And  had  full  sway,  and  all  the  attributes 

Of  most  unlimited  rule,  ere  time  was  bom, 

And  be  shall  sway,  when,  from  the  tomb  of  timet 

The  uniTersal  consciousness  shall  spring, 

In  which  time  is  not.    *Till  that  dawnmg  hour, 

No  Toice  shall  speak  for  his  secluded  reahn, 

Or  yield  a  tongue  to  that  abundant  life 

That's  now  locked  up  in  shadow — deep  in  grovef, 

Pale  groves,  that  sleep  in  mystery  secure, 

Still  guarded  by  our  fears. 

The  personification  of  the  Despot  following, 
is  in  the  highest  degree  bold  ;— the  effecto  of  his 
rising,— his  finding  utterless  voice,  mysterious 
and  full  of  power, — are  marked  not  only  by 
poetical,  but  original  conception : 

But,  rising  then, 
A  moving  thing  of  wonder  and  of  life, 
Bright  in  the  place  of  the  decaying  sun. 
He  shall  have  language,  and  his  lips  shall  break 
The  spell  that  seals  them  down.    His  song  shall  wake 
Ten  thousand  songs  beside,  and  then  shall  be 
The  second  birth  of  light.    The  truth  revealed 
Shall  speak  with  myriad  vok^es,  yet  cold  ears 
Shall  drink  no  sounds — shall  bear  no  breathing  words, 
Such  as  are  uttered  from  elaborate  lips 
And  by  the  violent  spirit.    In  his  sway, 
The  soul  shall  find  its  happiest  harmonies, 
And,  such  the  symmetry  of  his  perfect  tones, 
Our  dreames  shall  have  a  life,  and  eyes  shall  drink 
Knowledge  from  other  eyes.    A  worship  now, 
In  this  secluded  forest,  shall  impart 
Dim  shadowings  of  that  empire,  and  the  light 
That  makes  his  kingdom.    Hither,  when  1  rove. 
At  twilight,  do  the  gUnunerings  lead  me  on. 
And,  in  a  moment's  conscwosness,  that  seems 
Most  like  a  spirit's  whisper,  do  I  feel 
The  embodied  silence,  which  still  beckons  me, 
*Till  the  thick  woods  grow  round  me  like  a  wall. 
And  the  o'erclosing  trees  become  a  roof, 
And  so,  my  temple. 

From  **  The  Shipwreck,'*  we  must  quote  for 
their  striking  force  and  condensation,  a  line  or 
two  from  many : 

Hope,  that  linger'd  long. 

Flies  shrieking  with  the  winds, — and  down  she  sinks, 
That  shatter'd  barque,  as  one,  who,  long  fatigued 
By  aimless  struggle,  yields  at  last  to  fete. 

•  «  •  •  • 

God  ;  what  a  cry  was  that !  a  living  death 
Spoke  in  it,  and  the  roaring  winds  grow  still— 
Ajud  cower  in  silence  while  it  passes  by. 

The  *'  Inutile  Pursuit**  is  a  fine  rebuke  to  the 
low  spirit  of  worldlioess  and  utilitarianism,  by  the 
FoeU  conscious  of  the  truth  and  significance  of 
bis  vocation,  who 

Like  the  warm  painter,  of  his  own  bright  hues 
Enamored^would  impart  to  things  around, 


The  glories  that  are  growing  in  his  heart, 
And  kindling  up  his  fency  into  flame. 


We  can  only  add, 


Ideal  worlds, 


Where  spirits  of  departed  myriads  roam, 
Ars  in  the  poet's  fency.    He  surveys. 
In  every  leaf,  each  waving  tree  and  bush, 
Wild  ocean,  or  still  brooklet,  rippling  down. 
Through  twigs  and  bending  osiera,  night  aod  day. 
The  form  of  some  eqjoyment— eome  true  word. 
From  never  swerving  teachers,  building  np 
The  moral  of  his  faith  into  a  pile. 
Its  apex  in  the  heavens. 

The  conception  so  spiritedly  embodied  in 
**  The  New  Moon,**  may  more  than  •zcoie  in 
quotation  entire : 

Bend  thy  bow,  Dian !  shoot  thy  silver  shaft 
Through  the  dark  bosom  of  yon  murky  cloud, 
That  like  a  shroud. 

Hangs  heavy  o'er  the  dwelling  of  sweet  night!" 
And  the  sky  laugh'd. 

Even  as  I  spake  the  words ;  and,  in  the  west. 
The  columns  of  her  mansion  shone  out  bright! 
A  glory  hung  above  Eve's  visible  brow, 
The  maiden  empress  I — and  she  glided  forth 
In  beauty,  looking  down  on  the  trmnced  earth. 
So  fondly,  that  its  rivulets  below, 
Gushed  out  to  hail  her,  as  if  then  first  bless'd 
With  the  soft  motion  of  their  voiceless  birth— 
A  sudden  burst  of  brightness  o'er  me  broke — 
The  rugged  crags  of  the  dull  cloud  wen  cleft 
By  her  sharp  arrow,  and  the  edges  left, — 
How  sweetly  wounded — silver'd  with  the  stroke, 
Thus  making  a  fit  pathway  for  her  march. 
Through  the  blue  arch ! 

But  our  limits  compel  us  to  restrain  our  gladly 
copying  pen,  and  do  little  more  than  allude  to 
the  abundant  treasures,  which  we  have,  u  yet, 
barely  indicated  as  existing  in  these  volumes. 
**  The  Lost  Pleiad"  has  been  long  and  very  ex- 
tensively known  and  admired.  We  can  do  no 
more  here  than  allude  to  that  peculiariy  happy 
and  pregnant  line,  in  which  the  lone,  long,  weary 
vigil  of  the  stars  is  told — 

When  the  stars  turn  to  watchers,  and  do  sleep. 

A  kindred  line  occurs  in  the  fine  ballad — "  The 
Story  of  God's  Judgment.'*  The  murderer  uo- 
expected  ly  confronted  with  an  object  which  re- 
calls  his  crime,  when,  pitiless,  be  heeded  not  bifl 
helpless  and  youthful  victim's  cry  to  the  Omnip- 
otent, All-seeing  Father,  whose  Providence  it 
now  demanding,  as  it  were,  the  blood  of  bi» 
child, — the  murderer  in  the  wild  rememhraoce 
of  the  scene, — in  the  confused  thought  of  the  re- 
lation of  helpless  man  to  God — hears  with  the  sir 
of  conscience  ^*  the  cryings  of  a  child" : 

— the  murderer's  brain  grew  wild. 
For  still  he  heard  forevermore. 

The  oryings  of  a  child* 
The  ciyingi  of  a  child  be  bsard, 
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And  a.  voice  of  innocence'^ 
Then  t  pleexliog  note,  anda  prajer  of  doom 
To  die  awfal  pVovidenee. 

The  itoryof  "  Albert  and  Rosalia,"  ii  calcu- 
lated to  strike  deep  chorda  io  many — maoy 
hearts;  and  it  is  no  leaa  valuable  for  its  lesson, 
thao  beaotifol  and  pathetic  as  a  poem. 

Oar  prescribed  limits  are  narrowing,  and  yet 
we  have  given  but  a  faint  shadow  of  the  poetry 
which  glows  in  these  little  volumes.  From  the 
maoj  beaorifal  soogs  in  *•  Areytos,"  we  can  give 
bat  a  specimen.  They  are  conceived  in  the  true 
•pint  of  the  **  troubadour,"  and  will  find,  (as  we 
Bonbt  Dot  they  have  found  already,)  many  an 
echo  io  young  and  gentle  hearts.  Here  is  a  beau- 
tifal  8oog,  full  of  music  and  feeling : 

Awake,  awake,  dear  Lady, 

Why  wouldat  thou  lose  these  hours, 
WbfiB  the  moon  grows  bright  in  the  balmy  east, 

With  hail  of  the  incense  flowers ; 
The  breexe  like  the  spirit-bird  comes  on. 

O'er  the  waves  of  the  drowsy  sea, 
And  a  voice  goes  forth  through  the  air,  that  soon 

WiU  glide  into  melody. 
For  thee,  for  thee, 

These  murmurs  rise  and  (all  j^ 
With  me,  with  me, 

On  love  and  thee  they  call ; — 

Wake  from  the  sleep  that  brings, 

No  rapture  on  iu  wings^ — 

Wake  to  delight,  that  bean 
Its  blessid  tribute  to  thy  heart  in  tears. 

Awake,  awake,  dear  Lady, 

And  bark  the  passionate  song. 
That,  taught  by  love  in  bis  wildest  mood, 

*Neath  thy  lattice  I  now  prolong. 
0!  let  me  not  mourn  a  planet  lost, 

Nor  longer  thus  cold,  delay  to  shine, 
But,  like  a  sweet  star  to  the  tempest  tost, 

Look  down  on  this  heart  of  mine. 
For  thee,  for  thee, 

These  tribute  flowers  unfold ; 
With  me,  with  me, 

They  murmur,  thou  art  cold ; 

Thine  is  the  crowning  part. 

That  beauty  seeks  from  heart ; 

Thine  the  sweet  boon  to  bless, 
"Opinion  first  implores  and  triumphs  through  distress. 

The  troubadour  gives  a  salutary  lesson  to 
'werainihe  following: 

Hear  the  tale  of  a  boyish  heart, 
Hear  and  be  wise  when  you  go  to  woo ; 

Ever  with  boldness  play  your  part. 
Nor  weakly  sigh,  nor  timidly  sue ; — 
Rear  the  tale  of  a  boyish  heart! 

At  I  drew  near  to  my  lady's  bower, 

1  floog  her  a  soof  that  might  win  a  flower ; 

^g  M  gentle  and  sweet  to  hear. 

It  had  suited  well  in  a  fairy's  ear; 

Lowly  and  soft  at  first  it  rose. 

And  touching  the  sigh  at  its  dying  close. 

Hear  the  tale  of  a  boyish  heart,— 
Vainly  I  sung  to  my  lady's  ear ; 


A  minstrel  came  with  a  bolder  art, 
And  he  carol'd  in  accent  loud  and  clear— 
But, no  tale  of  a  boyish  heart! 
His  spirit  was  high  and  his  sonl  was  proud, 
His  song  was  eager,  and  wild,  and  loud« — 
And,  O!  methought,  how  worse  than  vain. 
The  chorus  strong  and  the  swelling  strain, — 
Song  so  stormy  and  wild  to  hear, 
Will  never  suit  for  a  lady's  ear. 

Hear  the  tale  of  a  boyish  heart- 
Never  you  sing  in  your  lady's  ear. 
As  if  your  soul  were  about  to  part. 
And  you  stood  on  tbe  edge  of  a  mortal  Aar— 
Tell  the  tale  of  a  manly  heart ! — 
A  maid  is  a  woman  and  not  a  flower. 
And  she  loves  in  her  lover  theproofiiof  powei^» 
His  eye  must  be  ardent,  his  spirit  high— 
For  her  the  soft  note  and  the  tender  sigh-— 
She  noiay  be  timid  and  tremulous  still. 
But  he  must  be  one  who  must  have  his  wilL 

The  spirited  **  Song  in  March,'*  we  are  tempted 
to  quote : 

Now  are  the  winds  about  us  in  their  glee. 

Tossing  the  slender  tree ; 

Whirling  the  sands  about  his  furious  car, 

March  cometh  from  alar; 

Breaks  the  sealed  magic  of  old  wmtePs  dreams, 

And  rends  his  glassy  streams ; 

Chafing  with  potent  airs,  he  fiercely  takes. 

Their  fetters  from  the  lakes, 

And,  with  a  power,  by  queenly  Spring  supplied. 

Wakens  the  slumbering  tide. 

With  a  wild  love  he  seeks  young  Summer's  charms, 

And  clasps  her  to  his  arms ; 

Lifting  his  shield  between,  he  drives  away 

Old  Winter  from  his  prey  ; — 

The  ancient  tyrant  whom  he  boldly  braves. 

Goes  howling  to  his  caves ; 

And,  to  his  northern  realm  compelled  to  fly. 

Yields  up  the  victory ; 

Melted  are  all  his  bands,  o'erthrown  his  tow'rs. 

And  March  comes  bringing  flow'rs. 


The  Sonnets  entitled  **  Grouped  Thoughts,'* 
contain  much  that  we  ought,  perhaps,  injustice 
to  the  author  have  selected  for  quotation  rather 
than  some  of  the  passages  we  have  extracted. 
If  this  paper  should  ever  meet  the  eye  of  the  au- 
thor, we  hope  he  will  forgive  us  this  omission, 
for  tbe  sake  of  the  opinion  which  we  now  express, 
that  those  Sonnets  will  truly  repay  the  thoughtful 
perusal  of  the  philosophical  mind,  the  deep 
heart,  and  the  cultivated  taste  and  imagination. 
There  are  among  them  some  of  the  very  best 
specimens  of  the  sonnet  to  be  found  in  any  lan- 
guage ;  and  this  is  saying  much,  when  we  eon- 
sider  how  terse,  condensed,  and  pregnant,  the 
nature  of  the  sonnet  requires  it  to  be,  in  order  to 
win  the  praise  of  excellence.  How  noble  is  the 
following  conception  of  the  majestic  mountains, 
in  one  of  these  sonnets: 


How  calm  the  silent  mountains,  that,  around, 
Bend  their  blue  summits,  as  if  grouped  to 
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Sonnet:  MeUutoMio, 


[Mat, 


Some  high  ambassador  from  foreign  ground^ — 
To  hearken,  and,  most  probably,  conlbund. 

Two  of  the  sonnets,  which  sro  eonnected,  we 
must  make  room  to  introduce,  for  the  sake  of  the 
strikingly  beautiful,  and  Platonical  conception, 
which  they  so  originally  and  philosophically 
present: 

The  thought  but  whiiperM,  rises  up  a  spirit, 
Wing*d  and  from  thence  immortal.    The  sweet  tone, 
Freed  by  thy  skill  from  prisoning  wood  or  stone. 

Doth  thence,  for  tbine,  a  tribute  soul  inherit ! 

When  from  the  genius  speaking  in  thy  mind, 
Thou  hast  eroked  the  godlike  shrine  or  tower. 

That  moment  does  thy  matchless  art  unbind 
A  spirit  bom  for  earth,  and  armed  with  power. 

The  fabric  of  thy  love  to  watch  and  keep 
From  utter  desecration.    It  may  fall. 
Thy  structure,— and  its  gray  stones  topple  all^— 

But  he  who  treads  its  portals,  feels  how  deep 

A  pretence  is  upon  him,— and  his  word 
Grows  hush'd,  as  if  a  shape,  unseen,  beside  him  heard. 


At  erery  whisper  we  endow  with  life 
A  bemg  of  good  or  evil, — who  must,  thence, 
Allegiance  yield  to  that  intelligence, 

Which,  calling  into  birth,  decreed  the  strife, 
[   Which  be  must  seek  forever!    The  good  thought. 
Is  bom  a  blessed  angel,  that  goes  forth. 
In  ministry  of  gladness,  through  the  earth. 

Still  teaching  what  is  love,  by  love  still  taught  i 

The  evil  joins  the  numerous  ranks  of  ill. 
And  bora  of  curses,  through  the  endless  years, 
*Till  Time  shall  be  no  more,  and  human  tears 

Dried  up  in  judgment— most  his  curse  fulfil ! 
Dream*st  thou  of  what  is  blessing  or  unblest. 
Thou  tak*st  a  God  or  Demon  to  thy  breast! 

The  **Cassique  of  Accabee."  while  beautiful 
•nd  of  well  sustained  interest  as  a  story,  is,  in 
oar  estimation,  also  particularly  remarkable  for 
its  psychological  display  of  the  characters  intro- 
duced. We  can,  however,  only  snatch  in  pass- 
ing the  following  beautiful  thought : 

But  soon  a  shadow  rose  above  his  brow ; 
That  shadow,  bom  of  doubt. 
Which  finds  love*s  secret  out, 
And,  o*er  its  sunniest  bower,  still  spans  an  arch  of  tears. 

Other  pieces  in  the  volume  are  of  a  etill  higher 
character;  but  only  one  more  extract,  of  a  truly 
lofty  grandeur,  are  we  permitted  to  make, — it  is 
from  **  Heads  of  the  PoeU*' : 

The  master  of  a  single  instrament. 

But  that  the  Cathedral  Organ,  Milton  sings 

With  drooping  spheres  about  him,  and  his  eye 

Fixed  steadily  upward,  through  its  mortal  cloud 

Seemg  the  glories  of  Eternity ! 

The  sens«^  of  the  invisible  and  the  trae 

Still  present  to  his  soul;  and  in  his  song, 

The  consciousness  of  duration  through  all  time. 

Of  work  in  each  condition,  and  of  hopes 

Inefiable,  that  well  sustain  through  life, 

fiBSOttiaging  through  danger  and  in  death, 


Cheering,  as  with  a  promise  rich  in  wings! 
A  godlike  voice,  that,  through  cathedral  towen. 
Still  rolls,;j)rolong*d  in  echoes,  whose  deep  tones 
Seem  bom  of  thunder,  that,  subdued  to  manic, 
Soothe  when  they  startle  most !    A  Prophet  Bard, 
With  utterance  equal  to  his  mission  of  power. 
And  harmonies,  that  not  unworthy  heaven. 
Might  well  lift  earth  to  equal  worthiness. 

We  have  given  no  idea  of  the  variety  cootained 
in  these  volumes,  both  of  subject  and  versifica- 
tion. Nor  in  seeking  to  do  justice  to  the  Poet, 
have  we  exercised  our  critical  prerogative  of 
fault-finding;  not  because  we  are  such  indis- 
criminate admirers  as  to  be  unable  to  point  out 
inferiorities  amidst  such  a  large  and  varied  col- 
lection of  pieces,  and  even,  we  venture  to  say, 
some  faults  in  passages  which  we  have  quoted  ia 
this  article ;  but  because  the  beauties  and  tbe 
poetry  are  infinitely  greater  than  an  occasiosal 
inaccuracy  or  carelessness  of  expression,  and  es- 
pecially, because  the  world  is  ever  ready  enough 
to  believe  itself  eagle-eyed  in  detecting  faultf, 
while  it  b,  alas!  but  too  often  strangely  dim- 
vision  ed  to  the  ready  and  generous  perception  of 
contemporary  genius. 

But  we  must  conclude  by  expressing  oor  sttr- 
prise  that  no  edition  of  Mr.  Simms*  selected  po- 
ems has  ever  appeared  under  the  auspices  of  a 
Southern  publisher,  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  sub- 
ject; for  every  triumph  which  be  wins,  is  ao  ac- 
cession to  the  laurels  with  which  the  genius  and 
intellect  of  her  sons  have  already  so  nobly 
crowned  the  Land  of  the  South. 


SONNET. 


METASTASIO. 


(i 


Leggiadra  rosa  U  cue  purefoglk,^ 


Ah  lovely  rose,  whose  tender  leaves  the  dew. 
At  early  dawn,  with  sparkling  gem-drops  laved. 
And  the  sweet  summer  winds  so  gently  waved, 
'Till  each  &ir  roseate  tint  still  brighter  grew. 
Now  heaven*s  proTident  hand  has  claimed  its  doe, 
And  bore  thee  hence,  to  thine  immortal  rest; 
Spoiled  of  the  thorns  that  tore  thy  aching  breast, 
Thy  better  part  shall  spring  forever  new ! 
'Tie  thine  sweet  flower,  now,  never  more,  to  besr. 
The  rains,  the  storms,  the  frost,  the  mocking  glaie 
Of  this  unstable,  scornful,  fleeting  earth ; 
But,  *neath  the  mightier  hand  that  tends  thee  there,  - 
In  never-ftding  peace  thine  ills  have  birth. 
To  bloom  in  beauty,  and  perfume,  forever  iair! 

W. 
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Sketches  of  tbe  Yirgiola  Convention  of 

1829-30. 

BT   HUGH    R.    FLCASAIfTS. 

The  imperfect  sketches  of  a  few  leading  char- 
acters who  figured  id  that  illustrious  body  which 
framed  the  present  Constitution  of  Virginia,  hav- 
iog  met  with  far  more  favor  than  the  writer  had 
any  reason  to  expect,  he  has  been  induced  to 
continue  them.  It  is  proper  to  say,  that  in  dis- 
entombing these  reminiscences  of  a  by-gone  day, 
be  shall  he  careful  to  say  nothing  which  shall 
offend  any  human  being.  When  he  can  find 
Bobbins  S^*^  ^o  8sy  of  a  distinguished  personage, 
be  wQl  pass  him  orer  in  silence.  There  were 
many  persons,  too,  of  distinction,  whom  he  had 
Bot  the  pleaaare  of  hearing  speak,  and  of  whom, 
eoosequeotly,  be  can  say  nothing;  for  these 
sketches  are  designed  only  to  convey  an  impres- 
son  of  what  the  writer  saw  with  his  own  eyes, 
lod  heard  with  his  own  ears.  If  the  previous 
career  of  any  person  coming  under  his  notice  be 
illoded  to,  it  will  only  be  by  way  of  illustration. 
He  will  take  care,  in  the  meantime,  to  bring  no 
living  character  before  tbe  public,  sympathising 
deeply  with  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  who,  when 
told  that  some  person  was  writing  his  biography, 
•aid,  with  considerable  agitation,  **  I  hope  they 
will  let  me  alone  until  I  am  dead.'* 

Greece  and  Rome  were  both  famed  for  the 
great  onofors  to  whom  they  had  given  birth.  In 
Ui  peculiar  style  of  eloquence,  it  is  doubtful 
vheiber  either  Demosthenes  or  Cicero  has  ever 
bad  an  equal,  even  to  this  day.  From  the  very 
namre  of  the  occasions  on  which  they  spoke,  their 
orations  were  set  speeches,  elaborated  with  the 
■tmost  care.  They  addressed  popular  assem- 
bbgea,  for  the  most  part,  and  their  style  of  speak- 
bg.  therefore,  more  nearly  resembles  the  stump 
ipeaktng  of  tbe  present  day  than  the  eloquence 
which  may  be  expected  in  the  British  Parliament 
•r  m  our  Congress.  We  doubt  very  much 
whether  the  Greeks  or  Romans  had  any  idea  of 
what  we  called  a  debater ;  of  a  man  who  does 
sot  put  his  fairb  in  long  preparation,  and  elabo- 
rate set  speaking;  but  who  is  always  ready,  upon 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  to  enter  into  any  debate 
which  may  spring  up,  no  matter  what  may  belts 
tendency,  or  what  his  previous  degree  of  intimacy 
with  the  subject.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Legislative 
bodies  have  given  rise  to  this  character,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  can  be  found  anywhere  else. 
If  he  hopes  to  rise  to  the  head  of  his  class,  be 
nut  possess  qualities  and  talents  of  a  very  high 
tad  a  very  peculiar  order.  He  must  be  as  cool 
UMi  u  calm,  upon  all  occasions,  as  the  pictures 
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upon  the  walls  around  him.  He  must  never  lose 
his  self-possession  for  one  moment,  or  for  one 
moment  cease  to  remember  that  he  is  in  tbe  pre- 
sence of  an  adversary  who  is  always  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  his  slightest  mistake.  He 
must  have  a  quickness  of  thought  resembling  in- 
spiration, a  promptness  of  decision  like  intuition, 
and  a  readiness  of  speech  nearly  allied  to  impro- 
visation. Such  a  man  was  Charles  James  Fox, 
the  most  powerful  debater,  probably,  that  the 
world  ever  saw.  He  is  said  to  have  declared 
that  his  marvellous  promptitude  in  debate  was 
tbe  result  of  long  practice ;  that  be  came  into  the 
House  of  Commons  determined  to  make  himself 
a  debater;  that  iu  order  to  do  so,  he  spoke  upon 
all  occasions;  that  for  five  years  be  worried  the 
House  beyond  expression;  but  that  he  finally 
succeeded  in  that  which  had  beeu  the  great  aim 
of  his  life. 

If  the  late  Wm.  B.  Gilbs  was  not  so  great  a 
debater  as  Fox,  at  least  he  had  no  superior  in  the 
American  Congress  during  his  time,  and  that 
time  embraced  the  best  days  of  Madison,  Bayard, 
Dexter,  and  a  hundred  others,  who  have  a  right 
to  be  esteemed  giants  by  us,  who  are  posterity  to 
them.  There  were  some  who  could  make  an  ar- 
gument as  powerful — there  were  others  who 
could  speak  as  readily,  and  with  as  little  prepa- 
tiou — but  there  were  none  who  combined  the  two 
excellencies  in  so  remarkable  a  degree — none 
who  could  so  successfully  combat  a  new  view  of 
any  question,  sprung  suddenly  and  in  the  very 
heat  of  discussion.  He  caught  every  movement 
of  the  sort,  at  the  very  first  hop  ;  he  had  no  oc- 
casion to  ask  for  an  adjournment  in  order  to  col- 
lect his  ideas.  He  was  ready  for  the  debate  the 
instant  the  question  was  sprung  upon  him,  and 
it  made  no  difference  to  him  whether  he  was 
caught  in  a  parliamentary  ambush,  or  had  to 
figbt  the  regular  forces  of  his  adversaries  fore- 
warned and  forearmed.  We  have  heard  that  on 
some  occasions,  during  the  administration  of  the 
elder  Adams,  Mr.  Madison  had  prepared  notes 
to  answer  a  great  speech  made  by  some  great 
Federal  leader,  but  was  taken  sick  on  the  night 
before  he  was  to  have  replied.  As  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  a  reply  should  be  made, 
be  sent  for  Mr.  Giles,  and  placing  his  notes  in 
his  hands  eu trusted  the  cause  to  his  care.  His 
confidence  was  not  misplaced,  for  with  the  little 
time  allowed  him,  Mr.  G.  made  oue  of  the  ablest 
speeches  which,  at  that  day,  had  ever  been  made 
in  either  House  of  Congress. 

At  the  time  of  the  Convention,  Mr.  Giles  was 
Governor  of  Virginia.  He  was,  moreover,  suf- 
fering under  the  effects  of  long  continued  ill  health ; 
but  as  it  was  understood  that  his  mind  still  re- 
tained its  elasticity,  and  his  energy  was  alto- 
gether unimpaired  by  his  sufferings,  hb  old  con* 
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•titooDft  of  the  Amelia  District  resolved  ODce 
more  to  trust  their  rigbts  iu  bis  bands.    We  re- 
eollect  to  have  heard  bim  f  peak  but  once  during 
the  session  of  the  Convention,  but  we  could  very 
well  conceive  that  in  bis  palmy  days  be  must  have 
been  a  host  in  himself.      It  was  in  the  great  de- 
bate to  which  we  have  more  than  once  alluded, 
and  which,  as  we  never  heard  any  thing  like  it. 
we  feel  sometimes  disposed  to  call  the  combat  of 
the  giants;  for  the  smallest  man  engaged  in  the 
conflict  was  a  head  and  shoulders  taller  than  the 
majority  of  great  men  belonging  to  the  present 
era.     His  style  of  speaking  was  very  different 
from  any  thing  we  saw,  even  at  tbat^day,  and 
evidently  belonged  to  another  period.    He  in- 
dulged in  none  of  the  frantic  gesticulations  with 
which  orators  of  the  present  and  of  a  long  preco" 
ding  day,  are  and  were  wont  to  give  force  to  their 
arguments.    He  neither  vociferated  until  he  was 
vntntelligible,  nor  grew  hoarse  of  utterance,  nor 
became  red  in  the  face,  nor  sweated  like  a  cart- 
horse in  the  effort  to  give  birth  to  his  ideas.    His 
manner  resembled  that  of  a  man  engaged  in  ear- 
nest conversation — his  tone  was  animated,  as 
his  genius  rose,  but  it  never  became  harsh  or 
boisterous.    His  words  appeared  to  flow  in  a 
continued,  uninterrupted,  lucid  stream,  strong,  it 
is  true,  but  strong  without  fury — pregnant  with 
thought,   but  full   without   overflowing.      The 
great  powers  of  bis  understanding  were  appa- 
rent, from  the  very  marked  effect  which  he  pro- 
duced upon  the  Convention. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Giles*  mind,  and  bis  pe- 
culiar tastes,  qualified  bim  in  a  very  eminent 
degree  for  the  part  of  a  great  debater.  Contro- 
versy was  the  very  element  in  which  be  existed. 
Those  who  knew  bim  in  private  life  have  often 
spoken  to  us  of  this  peculiar  trait.  If  bis  speech- 
es, in  the  manner  of  their  delivery,  resembled  pri- 
vate conversation,  so  his  conversation  had  very 
much  the  character  of  public  speaking.  He  de- 
lighted to  introduce,  in  the  private  circle,  topics 
of  debate,  which  were,  at  the  time  agitating  the 
country,  and  be  discussed  them  with  all  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  veteran  soldier,  fighting  over  bis 
battles  by  the  fire-side.  His  memory  was  a  per- 
fect record  of  all  the  events  which  had  occurred 
from  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Constitution; 
and  where  prejudice  or  passion,  too  often  the  in- 
firmity of  great  minds,  did  not  warp  his  judg- 
ment, no  man  was  more  capable  of  illustrating 
them,  by  argument,  by  anecdote,  by  reference  to 
facts,  and  by  deductions  from  first  principles. 
There  are  few  names  upon  the  roll  of  that  Con- 
▼•otion  which  will  stand  higher  than  his,  when 
Virginia  shall  have  begun  to  make  up  her  jewels. 


It  was  very  justly  said  by  John  Randolph  that 
the  Convention  of  1829-^  was  the  grave  of 


many  a  local  reputation.    The  caose  was  obvi- 
ous enough.     The  people  turned  oot  en  mt$t 
every  where,  and  sent  their  ablest  men  to  repre- 
sent them.    Party  animosity  and  party  preferen- 
ces were  buried  for  the  time.    PerBons,  who  for 
years  had  been  buried  beneath  the  weight  of 
their  obnoxious  federal  politics,  were  once  more 
brought  out  upon  an  arena  from  which  fedenl 
politics  were  excluded.    Nothing  was  required 
in  the  successful  candidate  but  a  character  for 
integrity  and  the  acknowledged  possession  of 
undoubted  talents.     In  this  way  the  State  hid 
collected  in  one  body  all  its  best  men.   The 
man,  therefore,  who  had  only  been  great  among 
small  men,  stood  every  chance  of  beiog  BioaU 
among  great  men.    Nothing  but  talent  of  a  kugh 
order  could  make  a  reputation  in  that  illostrioBB 
body,  or  secure  one  already  made.    It  was  the 
last  place  in  the  world  for  mediocrity  to  ibow 
off,  and  the  small  man  who  attempted  it  was  as 
uowise  as  the  knight  of  doubtful  prowess,  vrho, 
in  order  to  acquire  lasting  renown,  should  hvft 
enlisted  among  the  Paladins  of  Charlemagne. 
Let  bim  do  what  be  might  he  was  sure  to  find 
bis  match,  and  more  than  his  match,  io  those 
around  bim.     What  might  have  immortaliiod 
him  on  a  less  memorable  field  was  scarcely  no- 
ticed there. 

Among  those  who  came  off  with  fame  notoolj 
undiminished,  but  even  greatly  enhanced,  wis 
Philip  P.  Barbour.    This  distinguished  gentle* 
man  may  indeed  claim  to  rank  among  the  very 
highest  of  those  who  made   that  Coovestioa 
BO   illustrious.     He   came   to   it  with  a  repn- 
tation  established  by  long  experience  in  Con- 
gress, where  he  bad  stood  among  the  highest  of 
those  great  speakers  who  gave  a  tone  aod  vigor 
to  the  debates  of  that  body  in  the  times  that  im- 
mediately  succeeded   the   war  of  1812.     His 
strength  was  well  understood  in  the  Conveotion, 
for  his  career  had  been  so  long  national,  that  it 
was  perfectly  familiar  to  all.     When,  in  coom- 
quence  of  the  inability  of  the  illustrious  gentle- 
man, who  had  been  first  chosen  as  President  of 
the  body  on  accouut  of  the  feebleness  natoral  (o 
his  great  age,  to  preside  over  its  deliberatioos, 
be  declined  to  serve  any  longer  in  that  capacitj« 
Mr.  B.  was  chosen  in  bis  place.    The  Cooren- 
tion  bad  had  an  opportunity  to  estimate  his  ta- 
lents at  their  true  value,  for  he  had  spoken  on 
one  or  two  of  the  questions  which  were  hefore 
it.    He  had,  moreover,  presided  over  the  Howw 
of  Representatives  with  great  credit  to  hiias^f 
and  was  well  known  to  possess  every  requisite 
necessary  to  a  presiding  officer. 

Logical  acuteness  was  the  distinctive  charac- 
teristic of  Mr.  B.'s  mind,  and  it  was  that  whick 
prevailed  throughout  every  speech  which  he 
ever  made  in  Congress,  in  tbe  Coaveotioo,  orst 
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tiie  bar.  No  man  could  reasoD  from  premisot  to 
eooeloBion  witfa  more  noerriog  certaiotj,  or  was 
JecsitaUe  to  be  diverted  from  bit  path  bj  the 
ehieanery  of  an  adveraarj.  The  view  which  be 
toolL  of  a  aubject  waa  never  very  broad,  but  it 
waa  alwaja  atroBg;,  and  he  maiDlaioed  it  with  aa 
ability  correaponding  with  ita  natural  strength. 
Ue  waa  a  moet  formidable  advenary  in  argument 
u  we  have  heard  from  thoae  who  had  the  beet 
opportunities  of  eetimatiog  his  powers.  If  there 
waa  any  fault  to  be  found  with  the  material  of 
Us  pablic  apeeches,  it  may  be  said  to  have  con- 
listed  in  an  inveterate  habit  ^of  re6ning.  The 
peculiar  structure  of  his  mind,  and  the  skill  which 
l9Dg  babit  had  Imparted,  in  handling  the  weapon 
•f  lo|pc  no  doubt  led  him  into  this  ernir.  From 
iadttlgisg  in  it  too  freely,  be  sometimes  took  what 
the  law-books  call  **  a  distinction  without  a  dif- 
fereneo,*'  and  wandering  through  all  the  mazes 
of  metaphysica,  lost  himself  and  bis  hearers, 
io  a  cloud  of  abstractions.  In  the  Convention, 
bowcTer,  his  speeches  bore  none  of  these  char* 
acieriotica.  They  were  pithy,  concentrated,  and 
l»  the  purpose.  Few  men  of  Mr.  Barbour's  day, 
lad  not  a  great  many  since,  possessed  so  great  a 
eapacicy  for  labor,  which  after  all,  is  the  true  se- 
cret of  greatness.  No  task,  however  herculean, 
•tagi^ered  or  discouraged  him.  He  took  hold  of 
a  with  a  willingness  that  indicated  rather  a  plea- 
wre  in  lalniur.  Ue  never  thought  of  failing. 
As  a  judge  he  was  remarkable  for  the  prompt- 
Mss  with  which  he  discharged  his  duties,  and 
die  readineas  with  which  he  decided  questions  of 
the  most  complex  character.  This  arose  as  much 
from  natural  acuteness  as  from  the  state  of  pre- 
paration in  which  his  habits  of  close  application 
ilways  left  him. 

In  hb  day,  while  at  the  bar,  Mr.  Barbour 
scarcely  met  with  a  rival,  in  bis  own  portion  of 
the  State.  Even  now,  his  forensic  efforts  are 
Roiembered,  and  spoken  of  with  admiration,  in 
all  that  region  of  country.  In  Congress,  the 
peatest  effort  which  he  ever  made  was  hisspeech 
a^ast  the  tariff  in  1824.  The  Washingtou  pa- 
pen  of  that  day  pronounced  it  one  of  the  ablest 
speeches  ever  delivered  in  Congress,  and  that  it 
deserved  this  high  praise  there  cannot  be  a  ques- 
tisn.  Such  moreover,  must  have  been  the  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Clay,  the  great  father  of  the  bill,  for 
Wtheught  it  necessary  to  reply  to  it  especially, 
tad  en  that  occasion  delivered  his  celebrated 
•peeefa  upon  the  American  system. 

Barely  in  recalling  these  great  names,  we  may 
ny,  with  the  Book  of  Genesis,  **  there  were  gi- 
tttB  in  those  days." 

We  have  observed  that  all  great  singers  keep 
tbeonelves  io  constant  practice,  doubtless,  lest 
tbe  voice  should  lose  its  elasticity  for  the  want 


of  exercise,  and  no  gosat  actor  ventures  before 
an  audience  without  having  first  gone  through  m 
rehearsal.  To  neither  of  these  classes  is  habit 
of  more  importance  than  it  is  to  that  of  public 
speakers.'  The  strongest  miud  loses  its  eUatici- 
ty,  for  want  of  exercise,  as  certainly  as  machinery 
of  any  description  grows  rusty  from  long  neglect 
and  disuse.  When  Mr.  Calhoun  returned  to 
the  Councils  of  the  Nation,  after  an  absence  of 
fifteen  years,  we  have  heard  it  said  that  those 
who  had  known  him  in  forroor  days  were  much 
disappointed  at  the  exhibition  which  he  made. 
His  mind  had  lost  none  of  its  original  power* 
but  the  habit  of  thinking  upon  his  legs  had  esca- 
ped, and  it  required  several  efforta  before  he 
could  recover  it.  True,  he  found  it  at  last,  and 
surpassed  all  that  be  had  been  in  former  daya» 
but  there  are  few  who  would  have  had  the  perse- 
verance necessary  to  success  in  such  an  attempt. 

This  want  of  the  habit  of  public  speaking  was 
very  conspicuous  in  several  of  the  older  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention,  and  in  none  more  than 
in  Mr.  Moif aoB.  It  is  well  known  that  he  was 
never  a  very  eloquent  speaker;  but  in  former 
days  hie  speeches  were  said  to  be  remarkable  for 
plain  common  sense,  expressed  in  clear  and  in* 
telligible  language.  He  had  entirely  lost  this,  no 
doubt  from  long  disuse,  before  be  came  to  the 
Convention.  His  ideas  appeared  to  be  confu- 
sed, his  delivery  awkward,  hb  manner  perplexed, 
and  his  whole  demeanor  that  of  a  man  over- 
whelmed by  the  magnitude  of  his  subject.  To 
have  judged  from  his  speeches  on  the  floor,  one 
might  very  well  have  supposed  that  he  had  no 
clear  perceptions  upon  any  subject,  and  that  he 
had  not  mastered  the  particular  one  upon  which 
bo  was  engaged  for  the  time  being. 

Yet  those  who  know  the  history  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, are  well  aware  that  such  was  not  the  char- 
acter of  his  mind.  He  was  eminently  a  roan  of 
action ;  be  saw  bis  way  clearly  in  every  difllculty» 
political  or  diplomatic,  and  though  he  might  not 
be  able  to  point  it  out  to  others,  he  never  lost  it 
himself.  lu  this  respect  be  resembled  the  Eng- 
lish statesman  Castlereagh,  who,  if  the  account 
of  Lord  Brougham  is  to  be  credited,  was  the 
least  luminous  of  all  speakers  that  ever  addressed 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  formed  a  perfect 
contrast  to  his  great  rival  and  enemy.  Canning, 
who  was  the  most  polished  of  speakers,  the  most 
attic  of  wits,  the  roost  entertaining  of  nzcon<furs« 
Yet  when  the  time  for  action  came,  the  master- 
spirit developed  itself  at  once  in  Castlereagh. 
He  managed  the  helm  wiih  the  boldness  of  a 
pilot  %vho  delighted  in  the  excitement  of  tempest 
and  danger,  while  his  more  eloquent  adversary, 
if  left  to  himself  in  the  hour  of  peril,  would  soon 
have  run  the  vessel  on  a  sboal,  or  have  caused 
her  to  founder  at  sea.    The  reader  who  has  been 
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edueated  in  the  highest  reverence  for  Canning's 
name,  need  only  read  the  Garwood  publications 
to  be  convinced  of  his  total  inefficiency  in  the 
hour  of  trialf  and  may  learn  how  near  he  came 
to  neutralizing  the  great  abilities  and  splendid 
fortunes,  even  of  Wellington,  in  the  Peninsula 
campaigns.  He  was  in  fact  a  far  more  danger- 
ous enemy  to  that  great  General  than  Soult  or 
Massena,  and  it  required  the  full  exercise  of  all 
his  talents,  backed  by  the  strong  common  sense 
of  Castlereagh,  to  escape  from  the  formidable 
difficulties  in  which  the  man  of  rhetoric  involved 
him  and  the  cause  he  was  sent  to  uphold.  From 
this  the  world  might  learn,  if  it  would  learn  any 
thing  from  the  experience  of  the  past,  that  the 
best  talkers  are  not  always  the  best  statesmen, 
and  that  to  make  a  speech,  which  shall  carry  a 
deliberative  body  by  acclamation,  is  one  thing ; 
to  conduct  a  great  war  to  a  successful  issue  is 
another,  and  a  very  different  one. 

Fortunately  for  this  country,  James  Madison 
seems  to  have  been  well  aware  of  this  dis- 
tinction ;  for  in  the  darkest  crisis  of  the  war  of 
38] 2,  after  the  Capitol  had  been  burned,  he  dis- 
missed from  bis  councils  Armstrong,  the  unrival- 
led political  satirist,  and  the  most  indifferent  of 
War  Secretaries,  to  make  room  for  James  Mon- 
roe, a  man  who  dealt  not  in  figures  of  speech, 
and  had  a  sovereign  contempt  for  flowers  of 
rhetoric,  but  who  knew  how  to  raise  an  army,  to 
keep  it  in  the  field,  and  to  provide  for  its  being 
well  commanded.  Wits  laughed  at  his  public  pa- 
pers, and  Congressmen  made  themselves  merry 
at  the  expense  of  his  sentences.  He  said  noth- 
ing. He  was  like  old  Suwarrow,  at  the  siege  of 
Ismail,  when  the  regimental  wags  laughed  at 
him  for  drilling  his  recruits  to  charge  certain  posts 
dressed  op  with  flowing  robes  and  turbans,  like 
Turkish  soldiers : 

**  He  made  no  aniwer,  but  he  took  the 

Mr.  Monroe  made  no  answer,  but  h^ 
an  army  which  swept  every  thing  before  H^ 
knew  men  well,  and  he  rarely  failed  to  make  a 
good  selection.  Under  his  auspices  the  country 
recovered  from  its  humiliation,  and  New  Orleans 
soon  followed. 

Though  no  orator,  Mr.  M.  was,  nevertheless, 
listened  to  with  great  respect  in  the  Convention. 
And  be  was  entitled  to  he  thus  listened  to.  He 
had  filled  the  highest  offices,  had  been  twice 
elected  President  of  the  United  States,  and  had 
conducted  one  of  the  most  successful  adminis- 
trations the  country  had  ever  known.  In  spite 
of  his  embarrassed  manner,  and  awkward  de- 
livery, these  facts  denoted  him  to  be  no  ordinary 
roan,  and  his  fame  had  already  been  placed  be- 
yond the  reach  of  accident. 


The  influence  which  early  association  with  ex- 
ternal objects  may  insensibly  exercise  c^er  the 
minds  of  individuals,  in  giving  to  them  the  peca- 
liar  bias  which  they  maintain  through  life,  b  a 
subject  well  worth  the  attention  of  philotopbers. 
The  youth  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  waa  familiar  with 
the  wild  scenes  which  he  transferred  from  his 
memory  to  his  novels,  as  a  painter  aketchet  to 
the  life  the  landscape  which  lies  before  bim.   The 
genius  of  Burns   was  kindled  by  the  homely 
scenes  of  rural  happiness  amid  which  he  bad 
been  born  and   reared.     The  tender  years  of 
Byron  were  passed  amidst  the  wild  scenes  which 
abound  in  the  Northern  portion  of  the  Bntiah 
Isles,  or  in  sight  of  that  ocean  which  he  apos- 
trophised in  a  language  resembling  inspiration, 
and  the  play -of  whose  wild  waters  were  to  him 
always  intensely  exciting.     How  far  theae  early 
associations  may  have  assisted  to  give  tone  to 
the  writings  of  those  extraordinary  men  of  ge- 
nius, whether  the  natural  turn  of  their  minds  led 
them  to  worship  the  features  of  nature,  whether 
that  turn  was  created  by  accidental  aasociatJoa, 
or  whether  both  may  not  have  had  their  actios 
and  re-acttonin  forming  characters  so  full  of  po- 
etry and  romance,  are  questions  upon  which  we 
feel  no  disposition  to  enter.     We  see  the  tree  aad 
its  fruits  in  full  perfection.    While  we  enjoy  the 
beauty  and  the  taste,  we  are  contented  to  let 
them  pass  without  curiously  inquiring  into  the 
nature  of  the  soil. 

Among  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  Conven- 
tion was  the  great  Western  orator,  Phiup  Doo- 
DRiDOE.  The  early  life  of  this  remarkable  man 
had  been  passed  in  what  was  at  that  day  the 
Great  West,  Some  of  the  grandest  scene*  of 
Nature — the  lofty  mountain — the  precipitooa  tor- 
rent— the  primeval  magnificence  of  an  unbroken 
forest — were  the  familiar  acquaintances  -of  ^ia 
childhood.  What  effect  they  may  have  bad  upon 
he  mind  of  a  highly  educated  boy,  of  uncom- 

on  genius,  and  of  an  imagination  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  ovory  manifestation  of  the  vast  and 
sublime,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  But  his 
eloquence  always  appeared  to  us  of  a  different 
character  from  that  of  any  other  man  we  have 
heard  speak.  There  was  a  freshness  about  it, 
which  indicated  an  early  habit  of  self-depen- 
dence, not  to  be  found  associated  with  minds  that 
had  grown  to  maturity,  like  the  foot  of  the  Chi« 
nese  child,  shackled  and  stunted  by  the  bonds  of 
custom.  He  evidently  thought  for  himself,  and 
the  habit  of  thus  thiuking  gave  a  breadth  to  hia 
views,  aud  a  boldness  to  his  language,  which 
sometimes  startled  the  tamer  denizen  of  the  city. 
He  had  lived  to  see  the  wild  luxuriance  of  Na- 
ture in  his  own  region  supplanted  by  the  softer 
beauties  of  cultivation;  the  wilderneas  had  given 
place  to  the  well-tilled  field,  or  the  flourishiog 
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town;  the  gardeo  bad  boen  made  to  blossom 
like  tbe  rote ;  aod  hb  owo  int^lect,  progretsiDg 
with  the  region  in  which  it  bad  heea  fostered, 
had  received  all  the  advantages  of  cultare,  with- 
out losiog  the  grand,  original  landmarks,  by  which 
'A  had  been  so  eminently  distinguished. 

Mr.  Doddridge  has  been  called,  perhaps  with 
too  little  reflection,  the  Patrick  Henry  of  West- 
ern Virginia.  We  say  with  too  little  reflection ; 
for  if  half  that  is  said  of  Patrick  Henry  be  trne« 
it  is  doubt/id  whether  the  world  ever,  it  is  eertain 
that  Virgioia  never,  saw  either  bis  equal  or  his 
like.  Boc  there  were  in  these  two  extraordinary 
men  many  points  of  resemblance.  Each  may 
claim  for  himself  the  title  accorded  to  one  of  them, 
that  of  the  ''forest-bom  Demosthenes.*'  Each 
bad  matored  in  solitude  the  fruit  of  those  reflec- 
tioss,  the  germ  of  which  had  been  planted  by 
the  hand  of  the  Creator.  Each  drew  bis  inspi- 
ration from  that  source  which  the  favorite  of  Na- 
ture never  finds  exhausted.  In  knowledge  of 
aea,  and  of  the  means  of  reaching  their  hearts, 
the  great  Eastern  orator  remains,  and  must  ever 
remain,  writhout  an  equal,  at  least  among  those 
who  profess  the  art  of  which  be  was  the  master. 
But  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Doddridge  was  like 
bia,  an  imitation  of  no  man.  It  was  derived 
ooly  from  his  own  mind,  and  it  ceased  with  him. 
like  Patrick  Henry,  he  remains  alike  inimitable 
lad  animitated. 

The  language  of  Mr.  Doddridge,  with  all  its 
impetoosity,  was  remarkable  for  its  classical  pu- 
rity.   He  violated  no  rule  of  grammar  or  of  phi- 
k>bgy,  in  giving  vent  to  bis  powerful  and  impas- 
noned  thoughts.    No  rhetorician  could  find  the 
lUghtfst  flaw,  after  the  most  rigid  scrutiny,  in 
the  texture  of  his  imagery,  the  congruity  of  his 
igores,  or  the  consistency  of  his  argument.   The 
tiream  of  his  eloquence  resembled  one  of  his 
native  mountain  torrents — small  in  the  begin- 
fiiog— gathering  volume  as  it  progresses^sweep- 
isg  all  obstacles  before  it  as  it  rolls  along — but  as 
clear  and  as  transparent,  in  the  full  majesty  of 
OS  ifresistible  strength,  as  the  crystal  fountain  in 
which  it  had  its  origin.     We  have  never  seen  any 
pema  who  had  words  more  entirely  at  command, 
or  «hose  words  were  more  indissolubly  wedded 
to  the  meaning  they  were  designed  to  convey. 
We  have  never  thought  of  bis  stylp  of  speaking, 
within  the  last  few  years,  without  being  irresisti- 
hlj  reminded  of  the  distinction  which  Charles 
JaoieB  Fox,  the  most  candid  and  least  envious  of 
meo,  drew  between  bis  own  oratory  and  that  of 
hie  great  rival.     **  /,'*  said  be,  **  can  always  find  a 
word ;  but  Pitt  always  finds  tht  word.**    So  it  was 
nitb  Mr.  Doddridge.  He  always  used  the  word — 
the  very  word,  which  of  all  others  was  best  suited 
to  the  occasion,  and  he  picked  it  up  without  the 
■^idiktest  embarrassment,  or  the  most  momentary 


hesitation.  In  this  respect  he  difiered  from  the 
large  majority  of  our  orators,  who,  as  a  class,  were 
apUy  described  by  the  celebrated  Gen.  Black- 
burn in  a  figure  which,  though  applied  by  him  to 
an  individual,  admits  of  a  very  wide  application* 
**  The  gentleman,"  be  said,  **  reminds  me  of  a 
carpenter,  who  has  all  his  tools  spread  before 
him ;  but  with  a  strange  ignorance  of  bis  trade, 
when  he  wishes  to  bore  a  hole  he  catches  up  m 
broad-axe.*' 

There  was  no  man  in  all  that  Convention 
whose  great  mental  and  moral  qualities,  in  spite 
of  a  single  weakness,  which  {greatly  impaired  his 
usefulness,  more  thoroughly  commanded  the  res- 
pect of  friend  and  foe.  On  one  occasion,  (we 
have  been  toU  for  we  were  not  present,)  they 
drew  forth  an  eloquent  encomium  from  John  Ran- 
dolph, with  all  bis  genius,  the  least  tolerant  of 
men.  In  spite  of  the  exasperation  which  existed 
between  the  two  sections  of  the  State,  (and  it 
at  one  time  mounted  so  high  that  separation  was 
openly  spoken  of,)  he  retained  the  respect,  and, 
it  is  believed,  even  the  regard  of  all.  His  heart 
was  in  the  right  place,  and  was  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  the  noble  intellect  with  which  God 
had  endowed  him.  It  is  so  rare  a  thing  to  behold 
great  mental  endowments  united  with  high  moral 
worth,  that  the  most  bigoted  of  mankind  are 
compelled  to  pay  homage  to  him  in  whose  per- 
son they  are  found. 

The  West  has  great  cause  to  be  proud  of  Philip 
Doddridge.  He  was  a  child  of  their-  own  rais- 
ing— a  specimen,  and  a  noble  one,  of  the  West- 
ern man  in  the  nearest  approach  to  perfection 
that  can  be  attained  by  high  moral  and  iutellec- 
tual  culture  bedtowed  upon  great  natural  abilities. 
Next  to  Chapman  Johuson,  be  was  the  ablest  p^ 
of  all  their  champions,  and  we  doubt,  indeed, 
whether  he  was  inferior  to  him.  He  possessed 
certain  intellectual  properties  which  that  great 
man  did  not  pretend  to,  while  he  was  scarcely 
inferior  in  those  by  which  be  was  most  eminently 
dbtinguisbed.  He  found  his  true  place  among 
the  intellectual  giants  with  which  the  Conven- 
tion brought  him  in'contact,  and  the  excitement 
of  bis  position  was  00  pleasing,  that  we  have 
heard  some  of  his  friends  say  they  had  never 
known  his  spirits  so  elastic,  his  countenance  so 
animated,  or  his  mind  so  cheerful  and  contented ; 
another  proof,  if  any  farther  were  wanting,  that 
intellectual  pleasures,  while  they  are  the  most 
ennobling,  are  likewise  enjoyed  with  the  keenest 
relish  of  all  others  whatsoever. 

Along  with  the  large  majority  of  those  great 
men  who,  on  *wbichsoever  side  of  the  question 
they  were  arrayed,  supported  thb  reputation  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Doddridge  has  been  gathered  to 
his  fathers.      Scarcely  twenty-one  years  have 
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•lapsed  siuce  they  were  all  among  ue,  and  now 
bow  few  of  them  are  left ! 

Few  meo  came  to  the  Convention  with  a  higher 
reputation  than  General  Robert  B.  TATi,oa,and 
had  he  contioued  bis  services,  there  are,  in  all 
probability,  few  who  would  have  left  it  with  hon- 
ors more  justly  deserved.  His  position  at  the 
bar  had  long  been  among  the  highest.  He  was 
the  acknowledged  rival  of  Leigh,  Johnson  and 
Stanard,  and  if  either  of  these  great  jurists  bad 
the  advantage  of  bira  in  any  particular,  it  was 
■o  light  as  hardly  to  be  perceptible. 

General  Taylor,  in  addition  to  his  great  ad- 
vantages of  talent  and  reputation,  had  another 
ndvantage  to  which  few  of  bis  compeers  could 
lay  claim.  Belonging  to  the  old  Federal  party, 
he  had  been  warmly,  and  upon  principle,  opposed 
to  the  war  of  1812.  Yet  no  sooner  was  the  die 
cast  than  his  opposition  ceased  at  once.  From 
that  moment  he  only  thought  of  the  mode  in 
which  he  could  render  his  country  the  greatest 
amount  of  service.  He  had  been  chosen  to  com- 
mand the  troops  at  Norfolk,  aqd  during  the  whole 
of  his  service  in  that  capacity,  he  manifested  the 
seal,  the  intelligence,  and  the  activity  that  dis- 
tinguish the  able  commander. 

Gen.  Taylor  was  remarkable  for  his  grace- 
ful manner,  and  the  Bnished  style  of  bis  public 
speeches.  His  person  was  eminently  fine,  and 
in  his  public  speeches,  be  knew  how  to  set  it  off 
to  the  best  advantage.  An  anecdote  is  related 
of  him,  in  connexion  with  the  late  excellent,  but 
eccentric  and  fastidious  Merritt  Robinson,  which 
proves  that  he  was  a  man  of  humor,  and  some- 
what addicted  to  fun.  Dining  with  that  gentle- 
man, who,  among  other  peculiarities,  was  noted 
for  a  disposition  to  play  upon  words,  he  chanced 
to  sit  next  to  him,  while  another  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Taylor  sat  upon  the  other  side.  Mr. 
R,  immediately  began  to  complain  of  his  unfortu- 
nate position,  being  placed  between  two  Tay- 
lors. The  General  retorted  that  be  thought  the 
Taylors  far  more  unfortunate,  inasmuch  as  they 
had  only  one  goose  between  them. 

Gen.  Taylor  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Conven- 
tion in  consequence  of  instructions  from  his  con- 
stituents which  he  coulcfnot  conscientiously  obey, 
in  a  very  short  time  after  he  took  it.  Conse- 
quently we  are  unable  to  say  as  much  of  him  as 
we  have  said  of  some  others.  We  can  say,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  in  every  respect  a  noble  speci- 
men of  old  Virginia.  In  person,  in  manner,  and 
in  intellect,  he  would  have  been  an  honor  to  her 
in  her  brightest  and  palmiest  days.  In  honor, 
in  courage,  and  in  humanity,  he  was  a  credit  not 
only  to  her  but  the  human  species.  Alas  that  so 
few  are  left  like  the  men  of  that  golden  period  of 
Virginians  greatness. 


These  sketches  commenced  with  John  Ran- 
dolph, and  as  he  was.  in  all  respects,  the  raost 
remarkable,  and  in  many  the  most  important  per- 
sonage of  that  assembly,  we  see  no  good  reaioo 
why  they  should  not  end  as  they  began. 

Many  persons,  knowing  Mr.  Randolph  only 
by  his  published  speeches,  and  never  baling  en< 
joyed  the  opportunity  of  hearing  or  seeing  bim 
in  debate,  have  expressed  to  us  their  astoaith- 
ment  at  the  prominent  position  assigned  bim  by 
us.  indeed,  were  tlie  judgment  formed  firooi 
these  alone,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for 
the  extraordinary  influence  which  all  who  ra- 
member  the  times  will  bear  ns  out  in  anerting, 
that  he  exerted  in  that  body.  It  was  oar  own 
opinion,  before  we  saw  him  in  the  CoaventioB, 
that  be  had  been  vastly  overrated,  for  we  ve 
willing  to  acknowledge  that  we  never  saw  any 
thing  in  his  previously  published  orations  which 
struck  us  as  indicative  of  extraordinary  powen 
of  oratory.  The  late  Mr.  Wickbam.  in  a  con- 
versation with  the  lamented  Thos.  Miller,  of 
Powhatan,  upon  the  question  of  Mr.  R.'s  ability 
to  argue  (a  question  which  we  have  heard  de- 
bated with  infinite  warmth  in  our  yoanger  days) 
decided  it  in  a  very  few  words.  '*  If,'*  said  that 
accomplished  and  most  fastidioos  critic,  who 
certainly  understood  the  exact  value  of  word* 
and  sentences  as  well  as  any  philologist  of  his 
day,  **the  enemies  of  Mr.  Randolph  mean  to  say 
that  he  cannot,  or  at  least  does  not,  build  np  an 
argument  brick  by  brick  as  an  architect  puta  up 
a  house,  they  are  probably  correct.  But,  sa  the 
object  of  all  argument  is  to  carry  a  point,  and  as 
he  most  be  considered  the  ablest  reasoner  who 
makes  the  most  decided  impression,  he  moat  be 
a  very  rash  man  who  should  refuse  to  accord  to 
Mr.  R.  reasoning  powers  of  a  very  high  order." 
If  this  view  be  correct,  few  men  who  have  erer 
lived  have  surpassed  Mr.  Randolph  as  a  reasoner. 
No  man,  certainly,  saw  the  bearing  of  any  aub- 
ject  with  more  quickness,  or  arrived  at  conclu- 
sions with  a  certainty  more  nearly  resembling  in- 
tuitioo.  This  faculty,  indeed^^fPil  tlie  subject  of 
wonder,  and  of  comment,  am  ^HJlj^jb  eontempora- 
ries  as  long  as  he  lived.  SinclTWb  tfce  end  of  all 
iu*gument  is  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion,  and  eioce 
he  arrived  at  the  same  point  by  ft  ii^rter  road, 
we  see  not  the  advantage  of  those  vAo  took  the 
more  circuitous  route,  so  far  as  tf|| individual 
judgment  of  the  speakers  was  eoncened.  The 
most  important  part  of  the  whole  matter,  no- 
doubted  ly,  was  the  carrying  along  of  the  hearera, 
whom  it  was  sought  to  bring  to  the  same  coocla- 
sion.  And  here,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the 
brilliant  illustrations  employed  by  Mr.  R.  were 
far  better  calculated  to  enlist  the  attention,  sod 
even  to  convince  the  judgment,  than  the  labored 
logic  of  his  more  formal  contemporanes.    A  su- 
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gle  obMimdon  frequently  npset  from  the  very 
fouDdatioo,  ro  eatire  stnietare,  formed  of  the  most 
ondiiputed  syUogUms  that  auy  system  of  logic 
coald  aford.  A  single  ludicrous  remark  sufficed 
to  eipoM  a  formal  logician  to  so  much  ridicule 
that  bis  premises  and  conclusions,  thoagh  as  le- 
^limaie  as  troth  itself,  fell  at  once  into  contempt. 
hy  every  one  of  these  master-strokes,  Mr.  R. 
advanced  the  object  he  had  in  view.  There  are 
fonnaiista,  no  doubt,  who  would  scorn  any  but 
the  regular  means  of  carrying  the  strong  fortress 
of  a  regularly  built  argument,  as  there  are  pa- 
tieotB  who  had  rather  be  killed  by  a  doctor  with 
a  diplomft  in  his  pocket,  than  cured  by  a  Thom- 
wuiaa.  Such  persons  will  never  admire  Mr. 
Raodotph's  method  of  conducting  a  discussion, 
or  admit  that  the  many  ParlianMutary  victories 
wbieii  he  gained  were  legitimate.  They  are  like 
the  old  Attstrian  officer,  who  complained  that 
fioaaparte  had  entirely  destroyed  the  science  of 
war,  by  fighting  a  battle  every  day  for  a  week  at 
t  time,  instead  of  taking  one  good  fight  aceord- 
iag  to  rule,  and  then  resting  for  the  rest  of  the 
campaigo.  If  such  men  were  military  engineers 
%  would  turn  up  their  noses  at  the  exploit  of 
^ke«  who,  with  a  few  English  sailors,  surpri- 
led  Gibraltar  and  got  into  it  before  the  enemy 
was  aware  of  his  presence,  instead  of  taking  it 
bj  regular  approaches,  forgetting  that  under  such 
eircaiDBtaBces  its  strength  was  sufficient  to  have 
defied  the  united  artillery  of  the  world.  It  is 
eaoogh  for  the  credit  of  Mr.  Randolph  to  know, 
(batthe  most  powerful  arguments  gave  way  be- 
fure  bia  attacks,  and  whether  his  approaches  were 
made  according  to  rule  or  not,  is  a  matter  of 
■mall  moment  to  any  one  but  the  rigid  and  in- 
corrigible formalist.  His  method  of  argumenta- 
tion, however,  tells  upon  bis  posthumous  fame, 
for  his  speeches,  however  well  reported,  convey 

00  idea  of  the  effect  they  produced  upon  delivery. 
If,  along  with  very  many  others,  we  were  dis- 

P<Med  to  call  in  question  the  justice  of  that  criti- 
citm  which  assigned  to  Mr.  Randolph  a  high 
place  as  a  man  of  genius,  the  observations  which 
We  were  enabled  to  make  during  the  sitting  of 
the  Convenlion,  were  well  calculated  to  dispel 
«very  shadow  of  doubt.  That  man  is  nndoubt- 
^iy  a  great  man  who  can,  at  will,  control  the 
oiods  of  those  with  whom  he  is  associated  for  a 

1  given  object.  It  may  be  doubted,  indeed, 
whether  there  he  any  stronger  evidence  of  intel- 
lectual power.  No  man  who  watched  the  pro- 
ceediogt  of  that  Convention  could  fail  to  observe 
^  very  extraordinary  influence  which  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph esercised  over  all  its  members,  friends  as 
^ell  as  foes,  though  in  very  opposite  directions. 
The  greatest  men  in  the  whole  State — men  whose 
ouaes  were  spread  as  widely  as  the  limits  of  the 
lnion->men  who  would  have  been  distinguished 


in  any  assembly  of  the  world — were  members  of 
that  Convention.  To  say  that  Mr.  Randolph 
controlled  the  large  majority  of  those  who  com- 
posed his  own  party,  as  absolutely  as  the  moon 
regulates  the  motions  of  the  tide,  were  to.  use  a 
figure  scarcely  too  bold  for  the  occasion.  The 
boldest  and  most  impassioned  speakers,  in  the 
loftiest  flights  of  their  oratory,  turned  their  eye* 
to  watch  his  approving  nod,  and  seemed  to  catch 
inspiration  from  his  recognition.  He  was  like  the 
musical  Director,  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  or^ 
chestra.  The  players  and  the  instruments  seem 
to  obey  the  slightest  motion  of  his  hand.  Ha 
gives  the  signal  for  those  on  his  right,  and  in- 
stantly a  strain  of  the  most  delightful  music  en- 
sues :  he  motions  to  his  left,  and  the  horns  and 
clarionets  take  it  iy>,  where  it  has  been  left  by 
the  violins  and  flutes.  He  makes  a  rapid  per* 
pendicular  movement,  and  a  loud  crash,  the  uni- 
ted thunder  of  the  entire  orchestra,  ensues.  Ho 
is  the  very  embodiment  of  all  the  harmonies,  and 
so  was  Mr.  Randolph.  It  must  be  recollected 
too,  that  the  persons  over  whose  movements  he 
exercised  such  undisguised  control,  were  not 
mere  sycophants  or  tools  in  his  hand.  They 
were  high-spirited  gentlemen— men  of  talents  and 
acquirements — the  very  flower  of  the  Old  Domin- 
ion. They  yielded  the  supremacy,  not  from  any 
selfish  fear  or  puerile  admiration,  but,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  us,  from  the  same  impulse  that  enables 
men  in  time  of  difficulty  to  discover  and  to  place 
at  their  bead  the  master  spirit  amon^^  them.  It 
was  the  magical  influence  which  the  master  mind 
never  fails  to  exercise  upon  all  others,  however 
strong,  that  come  within  the  sphere  of  its  nt* 
traction. 

We  would  defy  any  man,  (were  Mr.  Randolph 
now  alive  and  in  bis  prime)  to  go  to  hear  him 
speak,  with  the  intention  of  creating  a  disturb- 
ance and  preventing  him  from  being  beard,  and 
to  stick  to  his  resolution.  His  tall,  gaunt  figuroy 
and  unearthly  appearance,  as  he  rose  from  his 
seat,  instantly  attracted  all  attention,  and  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  make  a  noise.  Thus  much 
gaiuedi  he  had  but  to  open  his  mouth  to  rivet  at- 
tention upon  him  beyond  the  possibility  of  di- 
version. We  have  often  heard  persons  attempt 
to  imitate  his  voice,  but  we  have  never  known 
any  one  to  succeed,  for  it  was,  in  fact,  inimita- 
ble. We  know  not  how  the  opera  people  would 
class  it,  for  we  doubt  whether  any  of  them  ever 
heard  any  thing  like  it.  It  was  higher  than  that 
of  men  generally,  yet  it  did  not  in  the  least  par- 
take of  that  harsh  quality  which  is  generally 
found  associated  with  a  higher  voice  in  persons 
of  the  sterner  sex.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  as 
soft,  as  rich,  and  as  delicious,  as  the  most  mel- 
lifluous tones  of  Jenny  Lind,  when  she  pours 
Her  whole  soul  into  one  of  her  breathing  melo- 
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dies.  Of  course  we  speak  of  him  only  as  we 
saw  him  in  the  Convention,  for  we  never  saw 
him  in  any  other  deliberative  body,  and  we  are 
disposed  to  think  that  he  was  more  himself 
while  here,  than  he  had  been  elsewhere,  for 
years.  It  has  been  said  that  in  his  unhappy  mo- 
ments in  Congress,  while  laboring  under  fits  of 
violent  exasperation,  his  voice  became  dry  and 
harsh  in  the  extreme.  It  is  but  justice  to  say, 
that  this,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn, 
was  never  the  case  in  the  Convention.  He 
usually  spoke  with  the  greatest  deliberation,  his 
left  hand  resting  on  his  cane,  and  his  right  em- 
ployed in  giving  emphasis  to  his  words.  Each 
sentence,  nay,  each  word,  seemed  to  be  thorough- 
ly weighed  before  he  gave  utterance  to  it,  and  it 
was  pronounced  so  distinctly  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  mistake  it.  We  once  saw  a  beautiful 
hand-writing,  so  distinct  that  it  could  be  read  as 
easily  as  print,  which  possessed  the  remarkable 
peculiarity  of  having  a  full  stop  after  every  word. 
We  have  often  thought  there  was  some  a'nalogy 
between  it  and  Mr.  Randolph*s  style  of  speaking, 
as  it  presented  itself  to  our  observation  in  the 
Convention.  He  was  not  contented  with  ma- 
king you  uuderstand  the  general  meaning  of  a 
sentence ;  he  made  you  remark  every  particular 
word  that  composed  it,  with  as  much  clearness 
as  though  he  meant  to  speak  that  one  word  and 
DO  other.  ' 

Mr.  R.*s  eyes  exceeded  in  brightness  and  pen- 
etration any  we  have  ever  seen  in  a  human  head. 
They  absolutely  blazed  when  kindled  by  the  ex- 
citement of  debate.  It  was  his  custom  to  em- 
ploy very  little  gesticulation,  his  fore-finger  being 
used  almost  entirely  for  purposes  of  that  sort. 
When  answering  an  argument,  he  would  some- 
times turn  away  from  the  occupant  of  the  Chair 
and  fix  his  eyes  upon  the  person  to  whom  he  was 
replying  for  several  seconds,  without  uttering  a 
word.  If  accounts  are  to  be  credited,  the  per- 
son thus  becoming  the  subject  of  his  gaze  was 
wont  to  feel  any  thing  but  comfortable  under  the 
scrutiny.  The  man  was  literally  petrified  who 
encountered  bis  glance,  like  him  who  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  the  head  of  the  Gorgon.  Of  all 
the  persons  of  whom  we  have  read  in  his- 
tory, Voltaire  alone  seems  to  have  possessed 
eyes  of  equal  brilliancy,  and  though  he  would 
have  shuddered  to  have  been  compared  with  the 
great  French  wit.  he  possessed  another  faculty, 
in  common  with  him,  and  in  almost  an  equal 
degree,  though  he  manifested  it  with  his  tongue, 
while  the  Gaul  gave  evidence  of  it  in  his  wri- 
tings. We  allude  to  the  power  of  converting 
into  ridicule  or  rendering  utterly  odious  every 
thing  and  every  body  that  did  not  exactly  suit 
his  fancy.  This  terrible  gift,  it  must  be  ac- 
kaowledged,  he  exercised  without  mercy,  and 


frequently  without  discrimination.  Its  uncon- 
trolled  indulgence  often  made  enemies  of  tbose 
who  were  most  disposed  to  admire  his  marvel- 
lous endowments,  and  doubtless  added  moch  to 
the  bitterness  of  a  very  unhappy  existence;  for 
it  is  a  rule,  admitting  of  not  a  single  exception, 
that  those  who  possess  the  power  of  sarcasm  in 
the  highest  degree  are  most  sensitive  to  its  ap- 
plication when  they  themselves  become  its  8qI»- 
jects.  Yet  there  were  few  men  who  knew  bet- 
ter how  to  soothe  and  flatter,  when  flattery  and 
caresses  became  necessary  to  success.  Indeed, 
the  very  rarity  with  which  anything  pleaaiog 
came  from  such  a  quarter,  rendered  it  doubly 
agreeable  when  it  did  come,  as  the  honej  of 
Samson*8  riddle  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
the  sweeter  from  having  come  out  of  the  carcaai 
of  a  lion.  Those  who  remember  his  approving 
smiles,  his  nods  of  approbation,  and  the  babit 
which  he  had,  in  the  Convention,  of  atandiog 
half  bent  when  one  of  his  favourite  lieuteoaoii 
was  speaking,  stretching  out  his  neck  and  pulFiDg 
down  the  corner  of  his  ear  with  his  fore  6nger, 
as  if  to  drink  in  every  word  of  a  golden  dis- 
course, frequently  uttering  some  monosyllable  at 
the  same  time,  expressiver  of  admiration,  will 
understand  perfectly  what  we  mean. 

We  never  had  any  acquaintance  with  Joba 
Randolph,  and,  from  all  we  have  heard,  were  bj 
no  means  disposed  to  rate  his  social  qoalitiei 
very  high ;  yet,  when  his  corpse  was  brougbt  to 
the  Powhatan  House,  on  its  way  to  its  last  rest- 
ing place,  and  we  among  others  attended  while 
the  burial  service  of  the  Episcopal  Church  was 
read,  we  could  not  help  thinking  that  a  man  had 
gone  down  to  the  clods  of  the  valley,  the  like  of 
whom  Virginia  would  never  look  upon  again. 


LINES. 

What  ia  he  charged  with  T    What  his  crime  T 
Marry !  the  worst — ^poverty. — Old  Play. 

Oh !  gold  how  it  bows  the  human  mind,  * 

How  it  fetters  the  hnman  soul 
How  everything  of  human  kind 

Seems  made  for  its  control ! 
And  Poverty — 'tis  a  Upas  tree 

And  bitter  the  fruits  that  grow 
On  its  sombre  boughs— well  may  they  be, 

Its  roots  are  watered  by  woe. 

Oh !  I  looked  upon  one  in  the  pride  of  youth 

Whose  heart  wras  beating  high 
That  heart  a  synonyme  of  truth, 

The  truth  that  spoke  from  his  eye. 
And  I  saw  a  maiden  as  fkir  tm  dawn 

And  tenderand  gentleand  true, 
And  her  heart  was  as  blithe  as  a  bird*a  at  mom 

And  pare  as  the  morning  dew. 
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Wbea  I  hfltnl  bin  brrath  his  noble  love, 

Ami  1  betrd  her  treuobling  sigb, 
And  I  saw  her  Cora  like  a  fluttered  dore 

Ib  her  lovei'B  amii  to  lie. 
She  pillowed  ber  head  upon  hit  breeet, 

Aad  be  calned  her  maiden  iban. 
And  be  fweetly  toothed  ber  into  rest, 

And  be  kissed  away  her  tears. 

Oh !  happy  the  yooth,  and  bappj  the  maid, 

Good  aiigelB  smiled  to  see 
Ssch  joj  on  earth,  and  good  men  prayed 

Such  joy  might  always  be. 

Then  t  elond  eame  over  the  blessed  son 

Aad  t  wailiof  sound  was  beard, 
Aad  the  leaves  were  wiiherinc  one  by  one,— 

And  hu8h«d  was  the  song  of  the  bird. 
I  looked,  and  lo !  a  serpent  dire 

Dnw  aear  the  gentle  pair, 
Hii  fcags  were  gold — his  crest  was  ftre, 

Aad  be  poisooed  nil  the  air. 

In  the  maiden's  breast  I  saw  him  creep 

And  bary  his  fangs  of  gold 
Ib  her  virgin  heart — and  1  saw  her  weep 

And  writhe  in  bis  venomed  fold. 
In  the  Bwiden's  ear  I  heard  him  hiss. 

And  1  besrd  her  feeble  moan, 
Aod  the  lips  where  lingered  her  lover's  kiss 

Grew  pale  and  cold  as  stone. 

*  If  J  Bsme  is  Mamnson,"  the  serpent  cried, 

'^Thii  world  is  all  my  throne ; 
Aod  you  shall  share  it  as  my  bride, 

I  have  come  to  claim  mine  own." 
Then  ber  pulse  did  cease  and  her  bright  eye  close 

Aad  ebe  nttered  a  wailing  cry, 
Aad  nok  to  earth  like  a  withered  rose 

When  the  Atttumn  blastsweeps  by. 

Aramis. 
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CHAPTER  XL VIII. 

How  blest  the  humble  cotter's  &te 
He  wooes  his  simple  dearie ; 
The  silly  bogles  wealth  and  state 
Can  never  make  them  eerie. 
O  why  should  iate  sic  pleasure  have 
Life's  dearest  bands  untwining; 
0  why  see  sweet  a  flower  as  love 
Depend  on  lbrtune*s  shining. 

[B 

Ai  a  luge  debt  which  Mr.  Williams  had  con- 
incted,  for  the  payment  of  which  Mr.  Selden 
^*  nipoiitlhle,  would  shortly  he  due,  it  be- 
^OM  oecessary  to  devise  ways  aod  means  for 
HiMtdemeaL  Charles  was  summoned  to  the 
^iiy  cooDciL  Arthur  declared  that  Reginald 
^i  to  consider  their  reverses  as  a  real  blessing, 
'•f  dbey  bad  waked  him  up  wide  for  the  first 
^•e  for  many  years ;  and  then  he  said  too,  it 
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was  a  positive  treat  to  listen  to  Virginia's  plans 
for  retrenchment,  and  to  see  her  trying  to  put 
them  in  practice.     The  necessity  for  exertion 
that  had  arisen,  was  likewise,  Arthur  said,  a 
Grod-sead  to  himself,  as  it  would  develope  his 
ener|(ies,  which  he  feh  to  be  fully  sufficient  to  re- 
deem the  fortunes  of  fifty  families.    But  though 
Arthur  affected  to  treat  the  matter  so  lightly,  he 
was  not  without  his  share  of  disturbance  at  these 
changes  in  his  prospects,  he  felt  sure  that  Mary 
reciprocated  his  attachment,  but  without  a  pro- 
fossion,  without  an  independent  fortune^  it  was  no 
time  to  tell  his  love ;  not  that  he  feared  any  mis- 
construction as  to  his  motives  from  Mary,  but 
pride,  generosity,  a  doubt  of  Mrs.  Lennox's  ap- 
probation, alike  forbade  him,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, to  endeavor  to  win  from  Mary  an 
avowal  that  his  affection  was  returned. 

Though  Mr.  Seldea's  fortune  was  ample,  be 
had  very  little  money  at  command,  as  his  pro- 
perty consisted  almost  wholly  of  land  and  ne- 
groes, and  as  it  was  necessary  to  raise  the  money 
in  a  short  time,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  dis- 
pose of  a  tract  of  iHud,  as  neither  his  conscience 
nor  his  feelings  would  permit  him  to  sell  his  ne- 
grriest  unless  compelled  by  necessity  to  do  so. 
After  much  deliberation  it  was  determined  to  sell 
a  valuable  tract,  called  the  Cedar  Creek  estste, 
and  to  move  the  negroes  who  lived  on  this  planta- 
tion to  some  Isods  in  the  wcst«  which  Mr.  Selden 
had  purchased  many  years  before,  at  a  very  low 
price,  but  which  were  still  uncleared  and  unset- 
tled. Arthur  offered  to  lead  the  expedition,  to 
superintend  the  settlement,  aod  remain  with 
them,  as  long  as  the  interests  of  the  family,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  negroes  required  it. 

But  the  idea  of  giving  Arthur  up  to  this  wild 
and  solitary  life,  for  years,  in  the  very  spring  time 
of  existence,  was  too  painful  to  be  thought  of, 
if  any  otherexpedientcould  be  suggested.  After 
much  deliberation,  and  various  plans  mooted  and 
abandoned,  Charles  proposed  that  he  should  visit 
a  distant  relative,  a  M  r.  Thomas  Selden,  who  lived 
at  about  fifty  miles  distance  from  Sherwood,  ex- 
plain to  him  the  whole  state  of  affairs,  and  see 
if  he  could  be  induced  to  associate  himself  with 
Arthur  in  this  expedition,  and  to  locate  himself 
permanently  on  these  lands,  for  a  fair  share  of  the 
profits.  Mr.  Thomas  Selden  was  a  worthy  and 
intelligent  man,  but  he  was  one  of  those  individ- 
uals to  whom  life  has  been  a  regular  struggle 
almost  from  its  commencement.  His  father  died 
when  he  was  scarcely  more  than  a  child,  leaving 
a  numerous  family,  and  an  estate  heavily  encum- 
bered with  debt.  Education  for  the  children 
was  out  of  the  question,  except  of  the  cheapest 
and  most  defective  kind,  the  schools  in  the  coun- 
try were  few,  and  of  the  most  miserable  sort, 
the  teacher  generally  proposing  to  give  no  other 
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inttructioQ  than  reading,  writing  and  the  first  rnlet 
of  arithmetic^  and  Bometimes  the  Latin  Gram- 
mar. As  Tbomaa  Selden  was  the  eldest  son,  he 
assumed  as  soon  as  possible  all  the  family  cares 
and  responsibilities,  which  devolve  upon  the 
head  of  a  house,  and  worked  bard  to  endeavor 
to  obtain  for  his  younger  brothers  more  advan- 
tages than  he  had  himself  enjoyed.  Rut  all  his 
efforts  were  not  sufficient  to  place  the  ftimily  in 
a  state  beyond  that  of  very  moderate  indepen- 
dence, and  after  his  mother*s  death,  his  share  of 
the  property  was  just  enough  to  give  him  a  start 
in  life.  He  made  a  love  match  early  in  life,  a 
step  of  which  he  never  repented,  although  the 
necessity  for  exertion  was  continually  increasing, 
from  the  demands  of  a  continually  increasing 
family,  yet  his  wife  was  so  truly  a  helpmate,  that 
he  was  never  tempted  to  repine  at  any  difficul- 
ties, in  which  she  took  so  large  a  share  with  so 
much  affection  and  cheerfulness.  One  of  his 
brothers,  too,  died  a  few  years  after  his  marriage, 
leaving  a  young  family  almost  entirely  destitute, 
as  his  habits  had  always  been  improvident;  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Selden  increased  his  exertions,  to 
endeavor  to  supply  their  necessities.  In  these 
worthy  endeavors,  he  had  often  received  aid 
from  Mr.  Selden  of  Sherwood,  not  only  in  wise 
and  kind  counsels,  but  by  valuable  presents,  and 
though  the  distance  at  which  the  families  lived, 
and  the  constant  occupation  of  Mr.  Thomas  Sel- 
den*8  time,  prevented  much  intercourse,  a  very 
friendly  feeling  subsisted  between  them,  accom- 
panied in  the  case  of  Thomas  Selden  by  strong 
sentiments  of  gratitude* 

Charles  Selden  thought  it  would  be  for  the  in- 
terest of  all  parties,  if  Mr.  Thomas  Selden  could 
be  prevailed  on  to  locate  himself  upon  these 
Western  acres,  and  superintend  their  clearing 
and  cultivation  for  a  fair  share  of  the  profits,  and 
a  portion  of  the  Isnd.  though  it  was  resolved  even 
in  the  event  of  his  consent  to  this  proposition, 
that  Arthur  should  accompany  the  expedition, 
and  remain  for  the  first  year  to  assist  in  making 
the  settlement,  and  also  to  lessen  the  reluctance 
of  the  negroes  to  a  removal,  and  give  them  time 
to  become  accustomed  to  the  dominion  of  anew 
roaster.  This  plan  met  with  Mr.  Selden*s  entire 
approbation,  and  Charles  set  out  the  next  day  to 
visit  his  cousin,  and  conduct  the  negotiation  of 
this  matter  with  him. 

Arthur  felt  now  restless,  uncomfortable,  re- 
strained in  Mary's  presence,  and  found  no  relief 
from  these  sensations,  but  in  continual  change  of 
place  and  employment,  and  Mary  felt  this  change 
in  his  manner  painfully;  there  were  no  more 
pleasant  walks,  or  rides,  or  social  evening  par- 
ties ;  there  was  always  some  imperative  reason 
that  he  should  go  somewhere,  or  be  employed  in 


some  way,  which  prevented  all  intimate  inte^ 
course  in  their  domestic  circle. 

Mary  partly  divined  the  real  state  of  Arthor'g 
feelings,  and  was  wounded  at  the  distrust  of  ber, 
which  she  thought  they  implied,  and  jet,  it 
seemed  to  ber  that  his  pride  became  him,  iodsbe 
respected  him  more  highly  for  the  eoergj  and 
resolution  he  displayed.  Still  she  often  wiriied 
that  he  was  not  so  much  occupied,  and  that  be 
might  not  be  able  to  exert  so  much  self-commaad 
in  withdrawing  himself  from  her  society ;  and 
occasional  doubts  as  to  whether  he  indeed  loved 
her  so  truly  as  she  once  believed  he  did,  woold 
sometimes  obtrude  themselves  painfully,  so  that 
she  found  it  impossible  always  to  preserve  the 
same  manner  towards  Arthur,  which  abe  had 
done  hitherto. 

An  evident  change  came  over  both  Artburaod 
Mary,  which  they  daily  felt  more  painfully,  and 
yet  they  found  it  more  and  more  impossible  to 
resume  a  natural  manner  towards  each  other. 
To  open,  generous  natures  such  as  theirs,  accog- 
tomed  to  manifest  the  genuine  feelings  of  their 
hearts,  constraint  is  especially  oppressive,  and 
they  both  felt  it  almost  insupportable. 

Day  after  day  wore  away,  and  Charles,  who 
could  not  be  longer  absent  from  home,  wrote  to 
inform  his  father  of  the  result  of  his  negotiadoo 
with  Mr.  Thomss  Selden.  This  gentlemaohad 
not  yet  decided  whether  to  accept  the  proposal, 
but  Charles  hoped  that  he  would  ultimately  de- 
termine on  doing  so,— when  the  deciaioa  wag 
made,  Thomas  Selden  would  come  himself  to 
Sherwood  to  acquaint  his  cousin  with  his  deter- 
mination. Meantime  all  was  suspense,  sod  it 
was  impossible  to  resist  its  dispiriting  influeoce. 

After  a  day  in  which  Mary  had  tried  vaiolyto 
seem  very  cheerful,  towards  the  close  of  the  eveo- 
ing,  she  suddenly  remembered  a  volume  of  Dry- 
den's  Works,  in  which  he  had  been  resdiog  a 
few  days  previously,  and  saying  she  was  aabaiDed 
of  herself  for  having  stopped  in  the  middle  of 
such  a  tale  as  Palemon  and  Arcite,  reading  it  too 
for  the  first  time,  she  went  to  the  library  in  aeaith 
of  the  book.  She  was  surprised  at  her  eotraoca 
to  find  Arthur,  whom  she  thought  was  out  of 
the  house,  as  had  lately  been  his  wnnt  st  thii 
time  of  the  evening.  He  was  seated  at  a  table, 
with  a  book  before  him,  but  his  eye  was  not  eves 
glancing  at  its  contents,  and  there  was  a  tbooght- 
ful  and  even  sad  expression  in  his  counteDSOca, 
such  as  Mary  had  never  seen  it  wear  before,  notil 
within  the  last  three  or  four  weeks.  Mary  started 
a  little  at  seeing  him ;  her  first  impulse  was  ts 
draw  back  as  the  thought  arose  in  her  mind  that 
Arthur  might  suppose  she  had  been  aware  of  his 
preseuce  there,  but  a  second  thought  determioed 
her  to  proceed  in  the  boldness  of  consciotts  ioso* 
cence.    She  turned  to  the  book  shelves,  sad 
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began  a  diligent  owneh  for  tbe  miMiiig  ▼olame. 
**Cao  I  asBiat  you,  Mary/'  aaid  Arthur  nting 

aad  ippfoaebiog  her. 
**  CartaiBly,  yon  €bd«  if  yon  will,**  anid  Mary, 

fordog  aiffiile,  **  but  it  has  alwaya  been  my  ua- 

nwe  to  ba  aomewbat  afraid  of  very  grave  people, 

ud  I  eooJd  not  preeuine  to  iotemipt  yon,  dow- 
a-daTs." 

Mary  tried  to  apeak  in  a  light  and  playful  tone, 
bot  there  waa  an  involuntary  aecent  of  wounded 
feeling  and  reproaeh  in  her  voice,  which  apake 
to  Artbar'a  heart. 

"Tbea,  I  am  to  uDderatand,  that  when  your 
fnends  grow  grave,  from  whatever  cauae,  you 
|ive  tbem  ap." 

**^fA  at  all,"  aaid  Mary,  coloring  deeply, 
"when  my  friends  grow  grave  firom  any  anffi- 
deot  caoae,  ao  far  from  giving  them  up,  I  would 
eliog  to  tbem  but  the  more  cloaely,  but  when  all 
tbe  belt  aad  nobleat  of  earthly  bleaainga  are  left 
tbem,  to  grieve  for  reveraes  of  fortunea  ia  a  dia* 
creditable  weaknesa.  I  ahould  not  have  ex- 
pected it  of  you,  Arthur.*' 

''  foa  know  me  too  well,  Mary,*'  aaid  Arthur, 
looking  eamoatly  at  her,  **to  believe  that  1  am 
Srie^iog  for  reverses  of  fortune.*' 

'*1  aae  BO  other  eauae." 

A  look  more  eloquent  than  worda,  waa  for 
nine  mioutea  Arthur*a  only  reply,  then  he  said 
f;ravQl7,  ''Then  you  do  not  underatand  me  aa 
weH  aa  I  thought  yon  did,  Mary." 

**Ab  embarraaaing  pause  ensued,  for  both 
nw  plainly  that  they  understood  each  other  per- 
fectly. Mary,  at  length,  said,  as  calmly  as  she 
uaid,  "I  ondetsund  that  these  pecuniary  em- 
barriMiDenta  involve  much  that  muat  neceaaarily 
be  paiaful  to  yourself,  and  your  frienda,  such  as 
jonr  abiesce,  your  temporary  exile  in  a  wild  and 
looely  coQotry,  but*' — ^aud  here  she  stopped  from 
isibility  to  finish  the  sentence  satisfactorily. 

**Bnt  do  you  not  see  that  they  involve  the  re- 
BDnciatioD  of  my  dearest  hopes,"  said  Arthur, 
fefgettiog  for  the  moment  the  plan  of  conduct 
te  which  be  bad  resolved  to  adhere.  **  Do  you 
Bot  lee,  that  I  ought  not  even  to  wish  you  to 
fbve  my  fortunes,  were  yon  willing  to  do  so 

BOW?" 

Mary  east  her  eyea  down,  and  said  in  a  trem- 
BloaaioQe,  *'  I  certainly  do  not  see  in  what  respect 
yoB  differ  from  your  former  self,  except  that 
bigber  qaalicies  are  developing  in  your  char- 

teter." 

"h  would  be  vain  now  to  affect  reserve,  since 
'  bave  been  weak  enough  to  give  expression  to 
^>oga  which  1  ought  to  have  repressed.  It 
^  be  yeara  before  I  could  place  you  in  such  a 
poeitioo  aa  I  ahould  be  willing  to  aee  you  occupy, 
or  that  your  mother  would  naturally  expect  for 
TOO,  and  I  would  not  for  the  world  fetter  you  by 


an  engagement,  to  one  who  has  nothing  to  offer 
you,  which  is  worthy  of  you,  but  his  whole  heart." 

'*  Suppose,*'  said  Mary,  half  playfully,  half 
bashfully  extending  her  hand  towards  Arthurt 
**  I  accept  the  offering,  it  will  cut  short  a  great 
deal  that  is  very  fine,  aad  place  yon  in  an  awk- 
ward dilemma,*' 

Arthur  seized  her  offered  hand  and  pressed  it 
to  his  lips.  "Do  not,  dearest  Mary,  make  me 
despise  myself,  let  me  at  least  have  the  consola- 
tion of  self-respect,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  I 
can  allow  you  to  bind  yourself  to  me  by  any 
promise,  I  should  feel  that  1  acted  dishonorably 
in  doing  so.  For  my  own  part  I  know  that  I 
could  never  love  any  other  than  yourself,  and  I 
only  ask  you  to  believe  this." 

''That  is  asking  a  great  deal,"  said  Mary,  smi- 
ling, **  for  one  who  has  already  loved  so  many." 

*' Never,  never,*'  said  Arthur,  earnestly,  **yoa 
have  awakened  within  me,  Mary,  new  feelings, 
almost  a  new  nature.  It  w  my  dearest  wish  to 
become  worthy  of  you,  although  you  may  never 
be  mine.**  * 

Arthur  spoke  with  so  much  emotion,  that 
Mary  could  no  longer  maintain  the  tone  of  play- 
fulness she  had  endeavored  to  assume,  but  re- 
plied with  a  gentle  aud  touching  earnestness, 
which  was  irreaiatibly  convincing;  **Tben,  in 
all  aeriouaneaa,  Arthur,  I  can  only  reply  in  your 
own  words,  I  know  that  I  could  never  love 
another,  and  I  only  ask  you  to  believe  this." 

*'  I  must,  I  do  believe  it;  I  should  be  too  un- 
happy were  I  to  doubt  it,  but  yet,  I  am  pain- 
fully conscious  that  my  character  is  unformed, 
that  my  education  is  defective,  that  another  more 
worthy  of  yon  may  seek  to  win  your  love ;  ahould 
this  be  the  case  your  feelings  might  change, 
Mary,  and  I  would  not  then  for  any  earthly  con- 
sideration have  you  fettered  by  ties  to  me,  which 
it  would  be  better  for  you  had  never  existed. 
You  must  consider  yourself  free,  dearest  Mary." 

•«Do  not  let  us  afflict  ourselves  with  these 
imaginary  pictures  of  what  never  can  happen :  in 
the  first  place,  I  abHll  not  see  this  exalted  being, 
in  the  next,  even  if  he  loved  me,  I  certainly 
could  never  love  him.  I  do  not  pretend  to  deny 
that  you  have  faults,  and  I  know  that  I  have 
many  myself,  but  I  confidently  expect  that  we 
shall  both  improve;  meantime,  I  must  assure 
you,  that  I  not  only  hope  a  great  deal  from  yout 
but  that  I  am  proud  of  you,  just  as  you  are.** 

What  a  radiant  expression  of  tenderness,  of 
proud  delight  lit  up  Arthur's  face,  as  Mary  ut- 
tered these  words;  she  thought  she  had  never 
seen  him  look  so  handsome  before.  **Dear 
Mary,**  he  said,  taking  her  hand  between  both  his 
own,  *nhese  words  are  worth  years  of  toil,  of 
self-sacrifice,  they  will  come  back  to  me  again 
and  again,  to  cheer  me  during  our  long  separa- 
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tion.  Yet  tbey  only  coDfirm  me  in  resolvini^ 
not  to  take  advantage  of  your  generous  affection. 
I  need  not  say  bow  fervently  I  hope  that  1  may 
one  day  ask  your  hand  as  the  most  precious  of 
all  boons,  but  it  will  be  a  free  gift  I  ask,  not  a 
right  I  claim.*' 

**  I  will  not  insist,*'  said  Mary,  with  a  deep 
blush,  yet  half  smiling,  **  upon  an  engagement. 
Vows  are  of  no  use  where  there  is  mutual  confi- 
dence and  affection,  and  when  these  feelings  do 
not  exist  they  are  only  fetters.** 

At  this  moment  it  appeared  impossible  that 
distrust  could  ever  arise  between  two  saeh  lovers, 
bright  visions  of  the  future  came  before  them, 
and  they  talked  on  *' taking  no  note  of  time*'  until 
Mary  was  roused  by  thesoundof  the  supper-bell 
to  an  embarrassing  consciousness,  that  their  con- 
versation had  been  prolonged  to  a  length  which 
must  have  excited  observation  and  conjectore  in 
the  family  circle. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

Fmt  no  more  the  beat  of  the  sun. 
Nor  the  furioQB  winter*!  mges, 

Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done, 
Home  art  gone,  and  ta'en  thy  wages. 

Cymbefine. 

But  we  must  leave  the  inhabitants  of  Sher- 
wood for  a  while,  with  all  the  mingled  lights 
and  shadows  of  trials  and  blessings  falling  fast 
upon  them,  and  turn  to  the  humble  abode  of 
Cloverdale,  where  the  crushed  ftowerwas  breath- 
ing out  its  last  earthly  sweetness.  As  the  dark 
days  of  winter  set  iu,  with  their  frosts  and  snows, 
Clara  shrank  aud  faded  beneath  their  influence, 
but  no  word  of  complaint  passed  her  lips,  sweet 
and  holy  thoughts  were  her  constant  companions, 
and  with  child -like  piety,  divested  of  all  fear,  she 
gave  her  whole  heart  to  God.  The  dark  and 
mysterious  questious  of  fate,  foreknowledge,  evil, 
which  agitate  and  perplex  so  many  thoughtful 
minds,  and  disturb  the  hearts  even  of  the  faith- 
ful, had  no  influence  over  the  earnest,  simple, 
unquestioning  faith,  with  which  Clara  rested  on 
the  promises  of  the  Gospel.  Her  soul  could  no 
longer  he  tossed  on  the  changeful  billows  of  hu- 
man opinions,  it  was  anchored  fast  to  the  Rock  of 
Ages.  She  knew  that  her  hopes  were  founded  in 
everlasting  truths  by  the  strength  of  internal  evi- 
dence which  it  was  as  impossible  to  doubt,  as  the 
light  shining  at  noonday.  Argument  might  fail 
to  convince  the  Mind  man  that  the  light  of  heaven 
was  shining  around  him,  but  it  would  be  impos- 
sible after  his  eyes  were  opened  to  persuade  him 
of  the  contrary  fact.  Clara  saw  and  rejoiced  in 
the  light  of  the  soul,  and  found  in  its  beams  a 
pure  and  heavenly  serenity,  such  as  she  had 


never  before  experienced,  and  in  propertioo  as 
earthly  objects  faded  and  receded  from  berview, 
visions  of  that  land,  whoso  glories  are  hot  dimly 
shadowed  forth,  in  all  that  is  brightest,  faireic, 
dearest  in  this  mortal  life,  arose  before  lier. 
There  was  an  earnestness,  oflen  sohlimity.  in  her 
language ;  a  tenderness  in  her  words,  a  toachiBg 
and  celestial  beauty  in  her  looks,  which  in- 
pressed  all  who  saw,  and  heard  her,  with  the 
belief  so  well  expressed  by  the  eommon  phrass, 
'^  that  she  was  not  long  for  this  world  V* 

Clara  had  written  to  Dr.  Leiber,  according  te 
promise,  soon  after  Margaret  had  left  her,  de- 
scribing the  state  of  her  beahh,  as  briefly  and 
simply  as  possible,  butshe  dwelt  with  M  the  fer- 
vor of  her  heart  on  the  change  produced  in  her 
views  and  feelings  since  her  acquaintance  with 
Margaret  Selden,  who  she  said  bad  been  sent  to 
her  by  Heaven,  on  her  goodness  and  kindness, 
and  expressed  her  gratitude  and  affection  for  him- 
self so  touchingly,  that  it  bronght  tears  many 
times  to  the  old  man*s  eyes,  which  be  brushed 
away  as  quickly  as  they  arose,  and  glanced  has- 
tily around  to  be  sure  there  was  no  witness  of 
his  weakness. 

Clara  had  twined  herself  around  Dr.  Leiber's 
heart  in  a  manner  perfectly  incomprehensible  to 
himself,  and  he  was  often  surprised  to  find  how 
frequently  his  thoughts  reverted  to  her.  He  had 
found  an  object  upon  which  the  affections  of  a 
naturally  warm  heart  might  centre,  be  bad  re- 
solved to  adept  her  as  his  daughter,  and  often 
pictured  her  to  himself,  restored  to  health  and 
happiness,  enlivening  his  solitary  home  with  her 
sweet  presence,  and  cheering  his  decKning  age 
by  her  affection.  The  hopes  of  age  are  relin- 
quished with  more  pain  than  those  of  youth,  ibr 
once  gone,  they  are  not  replaced  by  otbere  fairer, 
brighter,  so  quickly,  that  the  heart  has  no  tiniie 
to  brood  in  grief  over  their  loss.  The  bloom  of 
winter  once  blighted,  appears  no  more. 

Dr.  Leiber*s  hopes  were  greatly  damped  by 
Clara's  letter.  He  would  have  gone  to  visit  her 
as  soon  as  he  received  it,  but  was  compelled  by 
urgent  professional  engagements  to  remain  for 
some  days  arhrs  post  He  replied  Immediately 
to  her  letter,  gave  very  minute  directions  with 
regard  to  her  health,  expressed  his  great  satis- 
faction in  reading  her  account  of  the  altered  state 
of  her  feelings,  and  concluded  by  an  assurance 
that  he  should  visit  her,  as  soon  as  he  could  die- 
engage  himself  from  his  pressing  duties,  and  ao 
exhortation  to  her' to  take  care  of  herself  for  the 
sake  of  one  who  would  gladly  make  her  his 
daughter,  if  she  could  he  willing  to  take  snch 
a  rough,  uncouth  old  oddity  for  a  father  as  him- 
self. 

Clara  shook  her  head,  as  she  read  the  con- 
cluding lines  of  the  lettert  and  tears  mshsd  to 
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ber  eyes,  for  bow  nmny  sad  and  teoder  thoughts 
did  the  name  of  father  conjuro  op  to  her  mind. 
**  Ah .'  poor,  dear  old  mao,  it  is  too  late,  she  ex- 
claimed, **  I  can  never  live  to  reward  your  good- 


w 


nets. 

Clara  shuddered  now  when  she  remembered 
Angnstoa.  She  would  not  for  the  world  have 
renewed  her  eagagemeot  with  him,  had  it  been 
in  ber  power  to  do  so ;  she  saw  his  selOshness, 
bia  bard  beartedness,  in  all  their  hideousness; 
ind  jet  she  conld  not  think  of  the  days  in  which 
ber  Tery  soul  Seemed  bonnd  np  in  his,  with- 
out  some  hogertng  emotions  of  tenderness.  Yet 
ffae  believed  she  conld  hear  of  bis  marriage 
witboQt  pain,  and  had  frequently  thought  of  the 
probability  that  this  event  might  take  place  at 
any  time. 

Few  persons,  however,  feel,  when  an  event 
occnri  in  which  their  feelings  are  much  inter- 
efted,  as  they  imagined  they  should  do,  when 
anticipating  it,  as  Clara  found  with  regard  to 
benelf,  when  the  trial  came.  Mrs.  Hickman 
neceiTed  a  letter  from  her  sister  in  Philadelphia, 
vbo  was  engaged  in  the  millinery  line,  and  as 
Kceiviog  a  letter  was  an  event  which  did  not 
occarto  ber  more  than  three  or  four  times  in  a 
▼ear,  she  considered  it  one  of  importance,  and 
iiaiteaed  to  shew  the  letter  to  Clara,  hoping  to 
anose  and  interest  her.  It  was  filled  with  an 
afeonotof  the  beautiful  things,  which  the  writer 
bad  been  making  np  for  various  brides;  but  she 
said  Mise  Gates's  things  were  much  the  most 
^aadfolest  of  all,  as  they  ought  to  be,  for  she 
*w  as  rich  as  cream,  and  going  to  marry  the 
badaomeat  gentleman  in  Philadelphia,  people 
*aid,  iMr.  Augustus  Vernon,  the  girls  were  all 
^tng  for  htm,  and  every  body  said  he  was  only 
gotog  to  marry  her  for  her  money,  for  she  was 
BO  ways  pretty ;  indeed,  if  she  had  been  a  poor 
P^  people  would  call  ber  ugly. 

Clara  wan  hereelf  surprised  at  the  emotion 
^tb  which  she  read  these  lines, — it  brought  the 
paat  io  vividly  before  her;  ber  own  brightest 
Toatb,  the  pnre,  self-sacrificing,  priceless  love 
^tiith  she  had  lavished  upon  Augustus;  the 
coQcealmeot  which  ahe  had  practised  for  his 
nke,  the  only  concealment  which  she  had  ever 
Ind  from  ber  dear,  kind,  old  father,  and  one 
vbicb  she  conld  not  recall  without  inexpreasible 
pab;  and  then  that  last  letter,  on  which  she 
conld  not  even  now  allow  herself  to  dwell — all — 
aO  eame  back  with  a  power  which  shook  her 
tole  frame  with  a  fearful  storm  of  emotion. 
But  this  state  of  feeling  did  not  last  long ;  calmer, 
Wtter  thoughts  came  to  ber  aid,  and  ja  sentiment 
almoet  of  satisfaction  arose  with  tV  conviction 
"tbat  the  last  link  was  indeed  Mien."  She 
retired  immediately  to  her  apartmi'ht,  took  the 
■tatatora  of  Angnttns  and  bis  letlers  which  she 


bad  put  away  carefully  in  a  secret  drawer  of  her 
desk,  (she  had  not  looked  at  them  for  many 
weeks,)  and  scarcely  glancing  at  them,  sealed 
them  in  an  envelope,  and  directed  them  to  Au- 
gustus Vernon.  Her  hand  trembled  as  she 
thought  with  what  emotions  she  had  once  traced 
his  name,  and  with  what  different  feelings  she 
now  wrote  it  for  the  last  time.  Once  she  would 
as  soon  have  thought  of  giving  up  her  life  itself, 
as  of  surrendering  these  precious  treasures ;  and 
now  she  laid  them  back  in  the  drawer,  designing 
to  return  them,  without  one  word  of  reproach, 
of  regret,  of  farewell.  She  was  so  well  con- 
vinced that  Augustus  had  no  heart  to  address, 
that  even  had  he  stood  at  that  moment  before 
her,  she  was  sure  that  she  should  not  have  ut- 
tered one  word  to  bim. 

A  few  days  after  this  event.  Dr.  Leiber  arrived 
on  a  visit  for  a  day  or  two  to  Clara.  She  re- 
ceived him  with  so  bright  a  look,  so  sweet  a 
smile,  that  be  did  not  at  first  perceive  the  rava- 
ges of  disease  in  ber  appearance.  Indeed,  be 
willingly  indulged  the  delusion,  and  as  be  listen- 
ed to  her,  and  looked  at  her,  meditated  various 
plans  for  her  future  happiness.  The  next  morn- 
ing, however,  he  saw  but  too  plainly  that  it  had 
been  a  dream  in  which  he  had  indulged;  he 
could  not  Iook||t  Clara  without  seeing  that  she 
'*  was  wearing^tirsi*  to  the  land  of  the  leal."  The 
sudden  gravity  that  overspread  Dr.  Leiber*s  face, 
as  he  marked  Clara*s  trembling  hand,  pale  cheek, 
and  her  almost  untested  breakfast,  which  she  en- 
deavored to  seem  to  eat,  did  not  escape  ber  ob- 
servation. She  met  the  sorrowing  glance  that 
was  riveted  upon  her,  with  an  answering  look 
of  so  much  affection  and  pity,  that  Dr.  Leiber, 
unable  to  conceal  bis  emotion,  pushed  bis  chair 
hastily  from  the  table,  and  muttering  something 
about  the  heat  of  the  fire,  walked  to  a  window. 

He  had  intended  making  many  inquiries  of 
Mrs.  Hickman  with  regard  to  Clara,  but  he  had 
not  the  heart  to  do  it  now ;  be  felt  that  they  were 
answered. 

About  an  hour  or  two  after  breakfast,  Clara 
sent  to  ask  bim  to  come  to  her  apartment,  where 
she  aiiMl  they  could  talk  comfortably  and  quietly* 
as  she  bad  a  great  deal  to  say  to  him.  With  a 
heavy  heart.  Dr.  Leiber  obeyed  the  summons. 

Her  countenance  wore  an  air  of  beautiful 
serenity;  it  spoke  of  that  *' peace  which  the 
world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away,'*  of  the 
** still  waters  and  green  pastures,'*  in  which  her 
seal  had  found  rest. 

She  motioned  Dr.  Leiber  to  an  arm  chair  be- 
side her,  and  said — 

**  This  has  been  your  chair  for  a  long  time ;  see 
bow  nicely  I  have  cushioned  it  for  you ;  I  have 
often  wiahed  you  would  come  to  sit  in  it,  tiwi 
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that  [  could  see  you  sitting  just  here  by  mCt  and 
thought  of  all  I  would  say  to  you." 

Dr.  Leibor  tried  to  smile;  "  and  I  am  here  at 
lastt'*  he  said,  '*  ready  to  listen  to  you  all  day 
long,  if  you  please." 

Clara  looked  earuestly  in  his  face,  and  was 
silent  for  a  miuute;  so  many  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings crowded  upon  her,  she  knew  not  how  to 
give  them  utterance,  and  she  was  meditating 
how  to  soften,  as  much  as  possible,  the  pain 
of  what  she  must  say;  then  taking  his  band 
gently  within  her  own,  which  looked  almost 
transparent,  as  her  slender,  white  fingers  encir- 
cled his,  she  said, 

**  It  is  such  a  comfort  to  me,  now,  that  we 
enjoy  the  same  blessed  hopes  and  promises ;  this 
will  lessen  so  much  the  pain  of  our  short  sepa- 
ration. If  I  could  live,  I  would  gladly  be  a 
daughter  to  you,  but  you  see  now  yourself,  my 
dear,  kind  friend,  that  this  cannot  be,  yet  indeed, 
I  have  tried  to  get  well,  and  have  followed  your 
advice  eiactly." 

**  We  must  submit  to  the  will  of  God,  my  dear 
child,"  said  Dr.  Leiber,  in  a  sad  tone ;  ^*  I  am 
thankful  to  Him  that  you  are  so  well  prepared 
for  the  great  change,  which  we  must  all  under- 
go. I  am  an  old  man,  and  shall  soon  follow  you. 
I  have  wished  and  prayed  to  see  you  and  Mary 
well  and  happy,  and  thought  how  much  pleasure 
it  would  give  me,  my  poor  child,  to  make  you 
forget  what  you  have  suffered.  It  may  be  I  was- 
selfish  too,  and  thought  too  much  of  my  own 
happiness  in  having  — " 

Here  the  guod  old  doctor  fairly  broke  down, 
and  finished  the  sentence  by  clearing  his  thcoat 
two  or  three  times. 

**  Our  Father  in  Heaven  takes  from  us  earthljr 
things,  to  driiw  our  hearts  more  closely  to  hea-' 
venly  ones.  I  know  that  this  is  true,  and  I  bless 
Him  for  it,"  said  Clara.  *'  One  by  one,  I  have 
given  up  all,  and  I  do  not  grieve  for  them  now. 
Last  of  all,  I  gave  up  the  hope  that  I  could  do 
something  to  repay  all  your  goodness  to  me  rbui 
this  was  a  presumptuous  thought — as  if  God  dpf 
not  know  what  was  best  to  do  for  us  both." 

Clara  saw  how  deeply  Dr.  Leiber  was  moved  ; 
she  felt  for  the  childless  old  man,  who  had 
hoped  so  much  from  her.  There  was  something, 
too,  in  his  look  and  accent  which  reminded  her 
of  her  own  father,  and  drew  her  heart  more 
closely  to  him.  With  all  the^loquence  of  deep 
feeling,  and  with  the  endearing  and  child  like 
simplicity,  pecnliar  to  hetseif,  she  described  the 
peace  and  joy  with  whi«h  her  soul  was  filled, 
the  bright  visions  si6lH|Dry  that  floated  before 
her,  and  Dr.  Leiberi^jp^ij^e  Very  depths  of  his 
soul  stirred  by  her  worrfsp  He  had  been  a  prac- 
tical believer  in  christian)^  for  many  years,  and 
had  led  a  life  of  activ^^nevolence,  but  he  was 


now  learning  from  this  simple  child  lesion 
which  he  never  afterwards  foi^ot, — ^he  stw  as 
exemplification  of  **  that  perfect  love  which  eut- 
eth  out  fear,"  spoken  of  by  the  most  spiritnal  of 
sacred  writers,  and  perceived  how  far  the  pro- 
mises of  the  Gospel  exceed  in  richness  and  ful- 
ness the  ordinary  faith  of  believers,  and  coaw- 
quently  their  power  to  realise  them. 

**  My  dear  child,"  said  Dr.  Leiber,  whes 
Clara  paused,  **  You  have  taught  me  a  lenoo  1 
shall  never  forget;  and  your  words  will  be  & 
comfort  to  me  as  long  as  I  live;  aye,  they  wiO 
be  with  me  on  my  death  bed.  But,  tell  roe,  ii 
there  nothing  that  I  can  do  for  you  ?" 

A  deep  flush  overspread  Clara*s  face  and  neck 
for  a  minute,  and  she  became  again  suddenly 
very  pale,  but  conquering  her  emotion,  she  took 
from  the  secret  drawer  of  her  desk  a  small  packet, 
and  said,  in  a  somewhat  tremnlous  tone : 

"  When  you  hear  that  I  am  gone,  open  this 
packet,  and  you  will  find  contained  in  it  the  few 
requests  I  have  to  make;  but  when  yoa  do  so, 
remember  that  if  I  was  wronged,  I  forgave  it 
from  my  heart,  and  you  roust  do  so  likewi«e. 

Dr.  Leiber  took  the  packet  from  her  in  silence, 
and  made  a  sign  of  acquiescence. 

**  And  poor  Rosendale  must  fall  tostrangert. 
How  much  I  wish  I  were  old  enough  to  make  a 
will  that  it  might  be  youra;  but  you  most  go  there 
sometimes  and  look  at  the  old  elm  tree  I  need  to 
play  under  when  I  was  a  child.  There,  too,  my 
dear  father  used  often  to  read  that  he  might  look 
at  me ;  and  my  rose-bushes  and  honey-suckles  by 
the  porch.  I  should  like  so  much  to  be  able  to 
go  there  just  once  with  you,  jnst  to  shew  yoa 
what  I  used  to  love  most." 

Dr.  Leiber  wiped  away  the  tears  be  could  no 
longer  restrain. 

*' fi  ut  one  thing  more,  if  it  would  not  be  too 
much  for  the  sake  of  a  childish  feeling,  let  me 
be  laid  in  the  grave  with  my  f^r,  dear  old  fa* 
ther,  and  you  will  go  sometiw(% and  see  where 
your  child  sleeps."  ^ 

**I  will  buy  Rosendale,  I  will  do  all  yon  aak, 
my  dear  child,  so  help  me  God,"  said  Dr.  Leiber, 
in  a  voice  hoarse  with  emotion. 

Dr.  Leiber  quitted  Cloverdale  with  feelingi 
such  as  he  had  rarely  experienced  in  the  coune 
of  a  long  life.  He  returned  to  his  old  occopa- 
tion,  and  there  was  little  outward  change  dii- 
cernible  in  his  manner,  but  his  heart  was  heavy 
within  him;  the  image  of  Clara  always  rose  be- 
fore him  at  night,  and  he  often  dreamed  that  the 
was  dying,  so  that  every  morning  he  looked  oat 
for  some  messenger  of  evil  tidings  to  inform  him 
of  her  death. 

Meantime  Clara  awaited  the  day  of  summons 
without  fear;  she  seemed  gentler,  sweeter,  ss- 
rensr,  every  day ;  she  did  not  seem  preparing  » 
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\$vf9  the  world  u  a  v»le  of  sorrow,  as  a  place 
of  Rn  and  saiTeriDg  from  wliich  the  would  gladly 
be  reieaeed,  bat  aa  oae  about  to  aet  out  ou  a  dia- 
Ciot  josmajr  for  a  boloved  homo  looks  with  kind- 
wst  00  all  the  objeeta  about  the  place  which  be 
ii  about  to  leave  forever,  and  partakes  of  plea- 
NfM  witb  eajoymeDt  which  had  lost  their  charm, 
wheo  he  tbiolu  it  is  for  the  last  time :  ao  Clara 
ihowed  a  child-like  pleasure  ia  watching  the  va- 
riomupectiof  aature;  now  ahe  viewed  the  soow 
flakei  fall  ao  pure,  so  bright,  so  soft — oow  she 
fistefled  to  the  clear  uotes  of  the  red  bird,  or  ar- 
no^ed  10  faociful  forms  the  braaches  of  ever- 
r^eoa,  which  the  children  often  brought  to  deck 
her  little  apartment. 

A  fhioiag  pebble,  a  bunch  of  bright,  red  ber- 
Hee,  or  a  bird,  were  often  carried  to  Clara  by  her 
little  frieads,  who  loved  her  with  all  the  warmth 
of  their  goileleas  hearts. 

Wheo  the  was  strong  enough  she  would  tell 
the  ehildreo  stories  from  the  Bible,  or  the  Pil- 
firim's  Progress.  On  one  occasion,  when  they 
veiesathered  closely  around  her,  listening  ea- 
gerij  to  every  word  she  uttered,  Mrs.  Hickman 
renerked  in  a  low  tone  to  her  husband,  as  she 
toobed  at  them,  that  she  did  not  know  whether 
Mils  Clara  was  most  like  a  child  or  an  angel. 

"Sltt  will  soon  be  an  angel,  poor  thing,"  re- 
piied  Mr.  Hickman,  in  a  compassionate  tone ; 
*'aBd  yet,  I  don't  know  that  we  ought  to  say 
f^  <&ttC«  neither,  for  I  am  sure  she'll  go  to  a 
bttter  world." 

Hit  prediction  was  sooner  verified  than  he  had 
npected,  for  on  the  following  morning,  Clara 
*u  found  in  her  own  room,  sitting  in  an  arm- 
ebtir.  reelioing  apparently  in  a  gentle  sleep,  with 
i  faiot  tinge  of  color  perceptible  in  iier  cheek. 
Her  Bible  lay  open  ou  a  table  before  her,  and  be- 
Mdeher  was  a  letter  from  Margaret  Selden.  con- 
Uinioga  few  withered  violets;  it  was  one  which 
tbc  had  received  two  or  three  weeks  previously, 
>ad  which  hadbeeo  read  until  it  was  almost  worn 
eat 

A  physician  was  sent,  for  immediately,  and 
^^^  meaoB  of  restoration  tried,  but  Clara  never 
Wthed-aiore. 

A  meisage  was  then  despatched  for  Dr.  Leiber, 
vbocame  immediately  to  pay  the  last  duties  to 
tbedead.  He  accompanied  Clara's  remains,  at- 
Med  by  Mr.  Hickman,  to  Rosendale,  and  saw 
^rlaid  iathe  grave  with  her  father,  with  an  in- 
<^«^bable  sensation  of  heaviness  and  loneliness 
•f  heart  too  deep  for  the  relief  of  tears. 

At  parting.  Dr.  Leiber  wrung  Mr.  Hickman^s 
i^od,  aad  said,  ••  I  am  a  man  of  lew  words,  Mr. 
Hickman,  but  I  do  not  feel  the  less  on  that  ac- 
^at.  I  shall  never  forget  your  kindness  or 
^»<r  good  wife's  to  the  poor  child  that  we  have 
i^  in  the  grave,  without  one  to  mourn  fof  her 
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but  strangers ;  3pj|||H||  comfort  to  know  that 
she  has  gone  to  ^^att^jplvorld,  for  she  was  too 
good  for  such  a  one  as  this." 

'indeed  she  was,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Hickman, 
much  moved;  *'roy  wife  and  I  often  used  to  say 
ao,  but  we  don't  deserve  any  thanks  for  kind- 
ness to  her,  for  we  must  have  had  hearts  of  stone, 
if  we  had  not  done  all  we  could  for  her,  poor 
lamb,  she  was  so  kind  and  pitiful  to  every  thing 
that  had  breath ;  aud  as  for  my  children,  I'll  be 
bound,  even  little  Gerald,  young  as  be  is,  will 
never  forget  her  the  longest  day  he  has  to  live." 

The  honest  warmth  of  this  eulogium  brought 
tears  to  Dr.  Leiber*s  eyes,  but  he  made  no  replj, 
eicept  by  another  and  more  cordial  farewell 
shake  of  the  hand,  and  a  "God  bless  you," 
which  Mr.  Hickman  rather  guessed  at  than  heard; 
then  turning  his  horse's  head  homewards,  he  pur- 
sued his  dreary  way  full  of  eorrowful  thoughts 
and  feelings.  Still  he  saw  before  him,  through 
whatever  scenes  he  passed,  the  lonely  spot  where 
Clara  lay  by  her  father*8  side,  with  the  green 
turf  on  her  breast,  and  the  leafless  branches  of 
the  willow  waving  over  her. 

His  first  care  when  he  arrived  at  home,  was  to 
open  Clara's  packet.  The  first  paper  he  chanced 
to  open  contained  some  requests,  as  to  the  distri- 
bution of  various  little  articles  of  property  she 
had  bequeathed  as  tokens  of  remembrance  to  the 
few  friends  she  had  left  behind.  Her  Bible,  and 
what  remained  of  her  father's  library,  she  be- 
queathed to  Dr.  Leiber;  a  ring  to  Gerald,  a  locket 
to  Margaret;  her  wearing  apparel,  a  few  hooka, 
and  some  articles  of  furniture,  to  the  Hickmans, 
and  a  request  that  Dr.  Leiber  would  always  be 
a  friend  to  those  good  people  for  her  sake. 

He  then  opened  a  letter  addressed  to  himself, 
evidently  blotted  with  tears,  containing  her  short 
story,  in  terms  more  affecting  from  their  extreme 
simplicity,  and  from  the  absence  of  any  expres- 
sion of  resentment  at  the  heartless  conduct  of  her 
lover.  She  said  that  she  had  never  ceased  to 
regret  bitterly  that  she  had  concealed  her  en- 
gagement from  her  dear  father — the  only  con- 
cealment she  had  ever  practised  towards  him 

and  she  would  now  atone  for  it,  as  far  as  she 
could,  by  confidence  to  her  second  father.  She 
requested  him  to  deliver  the  blank  envelope, 
which  she  said  contained  his  miniature  and  let- 
ters, to  Augustus  Vernon  himself,  it  would  be 
only  necessary  to  say  that  she  had  requested  him 
to  do  so,  and  that  they  would  have  been  returned 
long  ago,  had  she  known  any  secret  and  safe 
method  of  conveying  them  to  him.  "  I  forgive 
him  from  my  heart,"  she  added ;  "  I  wish  his 
happiness,  but  it  would  be  vain  to  tell  him  so ;  I 
do  not  think  he  would  value  such  an  assurance 
and  it  would  be  painful  to  you  to  repeat  such 
words  from  me,  and  see  them  coldly  and  care^ 
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lea*] 7  received.  God  may  toueb  hit  heart,  bnt 
no  human  being  can,  I  am  sure ; — pity  him,  my 
dear  father,  and  should  you  ever  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  requiting  him  good  for  evil,  do  it  for 
my  sake,  aud  still  more  for  the  sake  of  One  who 
has  commanded  us  to  forgive,  as  we  hope  to  be 
forgiven.** 

Dr.  Leiberread  these  last  words  of  Clara  with 
mixed  emotions  of  sorrow  and  indignation ;  and 
though  his  own  ideas  and  feelings  of  Christianity 
would  have  led  biro  to  return  good  for  evil,  had 
he  seen  Augustus  Vernon  suffering  under  heavy 
misfortune,  he  felt  an  almost  irresistible  desire  to 
present  the  image  of  this  gentleman  to  himself, 
somewhat  in  the  same  light  in  which  it  appeared 
to  him.  He  could  not  feel  a  moments  quiet, 
until  this  desire  was  gratified.  That  very  even- 
ing he  called  at  Mr.  Vemon*s  house,  with  Clara's 
packet,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  Augus- 
tus coming  out  of  the  door,  dressed  with  the  most 
elaborate  elegance,  and  switching  a  cane  care- 
lessly in  his  hand.  As  he  glanced  his  eye  on  Dr. 
Leiber*s  old  coat,  the  fashion  of  which  was  of 
twenty  years*  standing,  and  the  very  peculiar  air 
of  his  whole  figure  and  costume,  a  half  con- 
temptuous smile  played  upon  his  lips,  and  hum- 
ming the  air  of  a  fashionable  song,  he  was  about 
to  brush  by  the  worthy  doctor,  without  honoring 
him  with  any  other  salutation  than  a  distant  nod 
of  the  head. 

But  he  did  not  escape  so  easily,  for  Dr.  Leiber 
•aid,  in  a  tone  which  it  was  impossible  to  affect 
not  to  hear — 

•*  Be  so  good,  Mr.  Augustus  Vernon,  as  to  stop 
awhile,  aud  let  me  talk  with  you  a  few  mtuutes 
alone — my  time  is  valuable,  and  my  business  im- 
perative.*' 

There  was  something  so  stern  and  impressive 
In  Dr.  Leiber*s  tone  and  manner — something  so 
peculiar  in  the  glance  with  which  he  surveyed 
Augustus  from  head  to  foot,  that  the  smile  died 
away  from  his  lips.  His  first  thought  was,  that 
Dr.  Leiber  was  about  to  drag  to  light  some  of 
his  many  sins  **unwhipped  of  justice,**  and  fear- 
ful of  some  public  exposure,  for  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  look  of  his  unwelcome  visiter  which 
convinced  him  he  dared  do  any  thing,  he  led  the 
way  very  reluctantly  to  a  small  room,  closed  the 
door,  and  offered  Dr.  Leiber  a  chair,  saying,  with 
an  air  of  as  much  indifference  as  he  could  as- 
flume — 

**I  am  at  your  service,  sir." 

*'  I  have  no  wish,  sir,  either  now,  or  ever,  to 
occupy  more  of  your  time  than  is  necessary  to 
perform  a  charge  entrusted  to  me."  Then  ta* 
king  a  small  packet  from  his  bosom,  he  said — 
'*  This  packet  was  sent  you  by  one  of  the  loveliest 
and  most  innocent  of  God*s  creatures,  whom 
your  falsehood  and  cruelty  has  laid  in  an  early 


grave,  beside  the  trusting  father,  whose  kiodnets 
you  so  well  rewarded.  I  can  only  grieve  and 
wonder  that  the  contents  should  ever  have  ben 
precious  in  her  eyes ;  they  will  doobtleas  be  still 
so  in  your  own." 

Augustus  started ;  more  at  the  maooerio  which 
Dr.  Leiber  told  his  errand,  than  at  the  intelli- 
gence he  communicated,  and  he  quailed  for  a 
moment  beneath  the  withering  glauce  of  coo- 
tempt,  which  words  would  have  been  utteriy  in- 
adequate to  express.  He  had  long  ago  made  up 
his  mind  to  this  event;  he  felt  sure  that  his  de- 
sertion would  break  Clara*8  heart,  but  there  was 
no  remedy  for  it;  it  was  impossible  that  he  could 
fulfil  his  engagement — equally  impossible  thit 
he  could  be  less  charming.  Augustus  sooo,  bow- 
ever,  recovered  himself,  for  his  heart  was  de- 
fended by  a  triple  shield  of  vanity,  selfishness  tod 
irritability. 

Taking  the  packet  from  Dr.  Leiber's  outstretch- 
ed hand,  he  said,  **  You  use  extraordioary  lan- 
guage, sir,  but  your  age  and  oddities  protect  you. 
You  have  probably  not  moved  in  circles  which 
could  Enlighten  you  as  to  the  impossibility,  that 
a  man  of  my  station  and  position  could  fulfil  a 
mere  schoolboy  engagement  to  the  daughter  of 
an  obscure  foreigner.    I  regret  that  Clara**— 

**  Hold,  sir,**  said  Dr.  Leiber,  springing  from 
his  seat  with  an  abruptness  and  agility  that  star- 
tled Augustus,  "  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  any 
thing  will  protect  you,  should  you  presume  to  take 
that  name  again  within  your  lips.  It  is  my  in- 
firmity to  be  irritable ;  provoke  me  not  too  far." 
and  as  Augustus  caught  the  fiery  glance  of  tbs 
old  man,  and  observed  the  substantial  case  be 
held  in  his  hand,  he  thought  the  best  way  waste 
take  his  advice.  **  A  few  more  words  will  close 
our  intercourse  forever.  I  have,  at  least,  tbe 
comfort  of  assuring  you,  that  Clara*s  eyes  were 
opened  to  the  truth,  and  that  she  would  not  hare 
married  you  for  the  wealth  of  the  Indies.  She 
desired  me  to  say  that  she  would  have  returned 
these  articles  long  ago,  but  had  no  safe  opportu* 
nity.  I  am  happy  to  add  in  conclusion,  diat  if 
you  owe  the  formation  of  your  charactpr  to  tbe 
circles  you  have  moved  in,  I  rejoice  that  mioe 
has  never  been  subjected  to  similar  ioflaeQces. 
I  leave  you,  sir,  to  tbe  worship  of  self,  which  will 
be  a  sufficient  solace,  until  age  and  sickness  over- 
take you,  and  then  may  God  have  mercy  on  your 
soul,  for  you  will  be  the  most  miserable  of  all 


men 
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So  saying,  and  without  deigning  another  look 
at  Augustus,  Dr.  Leiber  left  the  room  and  sought 
his  own  home,  for  he  felt  his  unfitness  for  aoy 
other  place.  Though  a  man  of  naturally  hasty 
temper.  Dr.  Leiber  was  a  sincere  Christian,  hot 
be  had  not  learned  to  render  entire  obedience  te 
one  of  the  most  difficult  of  Christian  precepti» 
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"B«  je  aogry  and  sia  not,"  yet  he  eeldom  traot- 
groMod  the  commftDd  *'  not  to  let  the  snn  go  down 
apoo  your  wrath."  In  this  instance,  however, 
he  foood  the  greatest  difficulty  in  allaying  the 
storm  within  bis  heart,  and  it  was  long  before  the 
cooibioed  iofluenees  of  reason  and  religion  could 
mtore  bis  composure. 

Augustus  felt  inexpressibly  relieved  at  the  de- 
pirtore  of  bis  unwelcome  visiter;  his  last  words 
rang  like  a  death  knell  on  his  ear;  age  and  sick- 
nes,  diose  horrible  phantoms  which  he  never  al- 
lowed himself  to  contemplate,  seemed  ready  to 
overtike  bim,  and  a  feeling  of  superstitious  hor- 
ror, as  if  he  bad  heard  his  own  doom  pronounced, 
for  a  few  minutes  overpowered  him.  His  ha- 
bitual feeliogs,  however,  soon  regained  in  a  great 
measore  their  asceodeocy. 

"* Horrid  wretch,'*  he  exclaimed  aloud,  ••! 
should  be  glad  to  hear  be  had  broken  his'neck." 

He  knew  that  his  miniature  was  contained  in 
the  packet :  he  felt  a  great  desire  to  look  at  it 
a|aio:  it  was  the  very  last  of  the  many  that  had 
Ikco  taken  of  him;  and  locking  the  door,  lest  his 
wife  should  come  upon  him  unawares,  he  opened 
the  packet,  aud  contemplated  with  pleasure,  a 
giowing  picture  of  bis  own  faultless  features  and 
Imlliaut  complexion. 

No  wooder  such  a  face  as  this  should  break  a 
womao'i  besrt,  he  thought,  as  be  looked  at  the 
aiaiatnre  with  a  complacent  smile,  hut  as  I  did 
sot  create  it,  I  do  not  see  bow  1  am  responsible 
for  any  mischief  occasioned  by  it. 

After  enjoying  the  contemplation  of  this  pic- 
ture for  some  minutes,  and  congratulating  him- 
Mif  on  recovering  it  again,  he  opened  the  letters 
sod  read  several  of  them  over ;  they  appeared 
to  bim  models  of  style ;  all  he  bad  ever  written 
to  Clara  were  there,  even  the  last  cruel  letter, 
though  it  was  almost  iUegible,  from  the  showers 
of  tears  that  had  evidently  fallen  upon  it.  These 
Qsrks  of  tears  were  the  only  traces  of  Clara  to 
^  found  in  the  packet, — not  one  word  from  her 
^v  there.  Augustus  was  greatly  surprbed  at 
tbis;  he  had  felt  sure  that  some  tender  farewell 
wtt  contained  amongst  the  papers.  He  put  the 
Diiiiature  away  carefully,  hesitated  for  a  moment 
»to  whether  he  would  burn  the  letters,  deter- 
miaed  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  destroy  such 
<pecimena  of  style,  locked  them  all  up  but  the 
l»t  he  bad  written,  (even  his  heart  was  not 
KhoUj  iaseosible  to  the  silent  reproach  of  those 
tsar-markefrom  eyes  which  could  weep  no  more,) 
«hich  without  looking  at  it  again,  he  flung  has- 
%  into  the  fire^ 

Just  then  a  loud  knock  was  heard  at  the  door 
of  the  apartment,  and  the  shrill  and  somewhat 
qaerolooa  tones  of  Mrs.  Vernon  demanding  ad- 
oittance  were  heard. 

**  What  a  confounded  plague  that  woman  is," 
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muttered  Augustus,  *'  and  what  a  wide  mouth 
and  sharp  nose  she  has :  I  wonder  she  is  not 
ashamed  of  it.** 

The  knock  was  repeated  more  loudly  than 
before,  smd  Augustus  reluctantly  opened  thedoor« 
saying  as  he  did  so,  in  a  peevish  tone — 

**  Is  the  house  on  fire,  Letitia,  or  has  some  sud- 
den, death  occurred  in  the  family?** 

**  You  needn't  begin  by  working  yourself  up 
into  a  passion,  as  you  always  do ;  the  day  is  past 
for  that  now,**  and  Augustus  thought  as  she  said 
these  words,  that  her  nose  looked  sharper  and 
redder,  and  her  mouth  wider,  than  he  had  ever 
before  seen  them.  ^*My  errand  is  soou  told, 
I  come  for  a  little  of  my  own  money,  to  pay  one 
of  my  own  debts;  my  milliner  has  just  sent  in  a 
long  bill,  and  says  she  is  in  great  aud  immediate 
want  of  the  money.** 

Augustus  reddened  with  vexation  and  bit  his 
lip.  **  The  money  1  have  used  was  legally  my 
own,**  he  replied,  **  nor  do  I  think  the  obliga- 
tions you  have  imposed  upon  me  by  our  mar- 
riage very  weighty,  at  least  the  world  would  agree 
with  roe  in  thinking  them  mutual.  It  was  not 
very  difficult  for  me  to  have  formed  an  advanta- 
geous alliance ;  I  have  been  almost  worshipped 
by  some  of  the  most  beautiful  women  in  the  coun- 
try.** As  he  said  these  words,  he  surveyed  hia 
wife  with  a  look  so  significant  aud  scornful,  that 
her  eye  fell  abashed  for  a  moment  beneath  his 
glance,  as  she  involuntarily  contrasted  her  own 
face  and  figure  with  that  of  her  husband* 

VexflUion,  however,  soon  succeeded  mortifica- 
tion, and  with  an  accent  bitterns  bis  own,  she 
replied,  '*  You  are  certainly  a  very  pretty  man  ; 
I  do  not  pretend  to  vie  with  you  in  beauty,  but  as 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  question, 
you  will  excuse  me  for  asking  for  a  small  portion 
of  those  thousands  of  mine  you  received  a  few 
days  ago." 

"  What  a  confounded  fuss  you  make  about  your 
money  as  you  call  it,**  raising  bis  voice,  while  his 
eye  kindled  with  anger;  *'I  don*t  kuow  that  I 
am  obliged  to  i^ive  you  au  account  of  every  dol- 
lar I  spend.  You  seem  to  think  a  few  thousands 
an  inexhaustible  sum ;  but  monstrous  as  the  fact 
may  appear  to  one  not  accustomed  to  liberal  ex- 
penditure, 1  have  actually  used  it,  and  the  milli- 
ner must  have  the  goodness  to  wait  a  little  lon- 
ger.*' 

**  Do  not  say  used  it,**  replied  Mrs.  Vernon,  in 
a  voice  choked  with  anger,  mortification,  and  a 
bitter  sense  of  her  own  folly  in  having  placed 
herself  under  the  control  of  such  a  man,  **  say 
squandered  it  in  selfish  extravagance,  or  spent  it 
in  paying  gambling  debts.  But  I  have  some 
conscience — the  milliner  shall  be  paid;  I  have 
still  some   property,  emphatically,  legally  my 
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This  was  a  fact  Augustus  had  by  no  means 
forgotten,  and  as  the  property  which  wasnotset* 
tied  on  his  wife  was  fast  melting  away,  be  per- 
eeived  the  expediency  of  not  bringing  the  quar- 
fel  to  a  total  ruptnre.  Though  it  bad  been  a  des- 
perate love  match  on  Mrs.  Vernon*s  side,  Au- 
gustus was  aware  that  he  could  not  calculate  on 
blind  self-devotion  from  her,  but  that  her  resent- 
ment and  pride  might  be  so  far  roused  as  to  be- 
come inappeasable. 

**Yon  must  perceive,  Letitia,'*  he  said  in  a 
•oftened  tone,  ^*  that  it  is  very  provoking  to  any 
man  to  be  taunted  by  bis  wife,  as  I  have  been  by 
you  to-night,  but  let  us  forgive  and  forget.  It  is 
time  to  dress  for  Mrs.  £ustace*s  party.  Make 
baste  and  array  yourself  in  your  most  becoming 
•tyle." 

'*  I  shall*  not  go  out  at  all  to-night.*' 

'*  Still  angry  about  those  few  thousands :  I 
did*nt  think  yon  could  bear  malice  so  long.  Come 
let  us  kiss  and  be  friends.'* 

But  Mrs.  Vernon  was  not  in  a  humor  to  be 
easily  appeased,  and  she  had  too  some  vague 
iuspicions  of  her  busband*s  motives  for  this  sud- 
den change  of  tone  and  manner.  **No,"  she 
iaid,  turning  away  coldly,  **  I  am  no  child  to  be 
so  easily  pacified,  and  I  am  well  aware,  that  the 
loss  of  my  company  will  be  no  deprivation  to 
you ;  yon  will  appear  to  much  more  advantage  at 
Mrs.  Eustace's  party  without  than  with  me.*' 

And  she  turned  away,  as  she  said  these  words, 
and  actually  left  the  room. 

He  looked  after  her  with  a  half  smile,  in  which 
vexation  and  self-complacency  were  curiously 
blended ;  and  if  his  thoughts  had  been  formed 
into  words,  they  would  have  run  thus ;  **  She  is 
jealous  now ;  she  thinks  I  want  to  flirt  with  the 
girls.  What  a  misfortune  it  is  to  be  ugly,  it  pre- 
vents one  from  haying  any  comfortable  confi- 
dence in  one's  self,  and  makes  one  peevish  and 
jealous."  He  glanced  at  himself  in  the  mir- 
h>r,  and  his  strain  of  thought  continued :  **  It 
ieems  to  be  my  destiny  to  make  the  women  un- 
happy ;  I  dare  say  that  Virginia  Selden  will  be 
the  next  to  die,  for  I  know  she  loved  me  devo- 
tedly. What  a  pity  she  is  not  Mrs.  Vernon  in- 
stead of  Letitia.  What  a  splendid  looking  cou- 
ple we  should  be  !  Poor  Clara,  too,  was  a  very 
beautiful  girl ;  if  her  fortune  and  position  had 
been  equal  to  her  beauty,  no  man  would  have 
been  ashamed  of  her  as  a  wife;  she  would  have 
been  admired  in  any  circle,  and  I  might  have 
ftpent  her  thonsands  without  one  angry  word 
from  her ;  iudeed,  she  would  have  been  glad  to 
give  them  to  me.  But  time  is  flying — there  is  no 
nse  in  thinking ;  I  must  begin  to  dress  for  the 
party." 

.  He  was  soon  engaged  in  performing  the  duties 
of  the  toilet,  an  employment  of  unceasing  inter- 


est and  pleasure,  and  was  proaouoeed  that  night, 
as  usual,  to  be  the  best  dressed,  and  handfomut 
man  in  the  company. 


CHAPTSa  L. 

All  Mfthly  comfbrti  Tanish  thos ; 
So  little  hold  of  them  have  we. 
That  we  from  tbem,  or  tbey  from  u, 
May  in  a  moment  Taaish*d  be. 
Yet  we  are  neither  just  or  wise. 
If  present  mercies  we  despise ; 
Or  mind  not  how  there  may  be  made 
A  tbankiul  use  of  what  we  had. 


WUker. 


Mr.  Selden  was  much  relieved  by  receiving  t 
letter  from  his  relation  Mr.  Thomas  Selden,  ray- 
ing he  had  determined  to  accept  his  propocBl  of 
accompanying  Arthur  to  the  new  settlemeot,  aod 
locating  himself  on  the  land  permaaeotly,  sioee 
he  believed  that  he  could  not  continue  to  strag- 
gle successfully  against  the  increasing  difBcoldei 
of  his  situation,  and  there  was  no  one  with  wbom 
be  would  be  so  willingly  connected  in  boiioeai. 
as  with  a  relation  for  whom  he  had  alwajs  eo* 
tertaiued  so  high  a  respect  and  regard,  and  from 
whom  he  had  received  so  many  kindnesset  u 
himself.    He  added  tbst  be  would  be  it  Sher- 
wood in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks  to  talk 
over  all  necessary  arrangements  for  the  remoTil 
of  the  negroes  in  the  spring,  and  hoped  Cbarlei 
Selden  would  be  able  to  meet  him  there,  as  be 
should  be  loath  to  leave  the  country  without 
seeing  him,  for  he  never  expected  to  look  on  bis 
like  again. 

It  bnd  cost  Mr.  Selden  a  severe  pang  to  adver- 
tise the  Cedar  Creek  estate  for  sale.  If  it  had 
been  other  property  than  land  inherited  from  his 
father,  he  should  have  felt  much  less  regret  in 
parting  with  it,  but  his  local  attachments  were 
peculiarly  strong,  and  he  felt  it  moreover  a  sort 
of  disgrace,  that  his  patrimonial  acres  efaould 
pass  iuto  the  hands  of  strangers,  from  the  cob- 
sequences  of  his  own  imprudence.  It  appears 
to  him  almost  like  a  robbery  of  his  cbildrea. 
But  he  resolutely  refused  all  expression  of  these 
feelings,  and  his  family  were  careful  to  testify  no 
regret  at  the  circumstance.  How  to  coininuai- 
cate  to  the  negroes  living  on  the  Cedar  Creek 
estate  his  intentiou  of  removing  tbem,  be  con- 
sidered and  reconsidered,  this  necessity  was  even 
more  painful  than  selling  the  land,  and  as  be  was 
revolving  one  morning  the  best  means  of  break- 
ing the  intelligeiice  to  them,  Mrs.  Selden  ap- 
proaching him,  said  gently, 

*'  You  know,  my  dear,  I  seldom  interfere  in 
any  province  not  strictly  my  own,  bnt  I  wish  this 
morning  to  take  Arthur  with  me  to  the  Cedsr 
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Creek  estate,  and  let  us  see  the  people,  and  ac- 
qoaioc  them  with  the  neceaaity  of  removing 
tbein.  I  thiDk  we  could  do  a  great  deal  towards 
recooeiliog  them  to  the  change.'* 

Mr.  Seidell  was  deeply  touched  at  this  propo- 
nl  from  his  wife,  for  he  knew  she  could  not  pos- 
vbly  have  giTon  him  a  greater  proof  of  her  af- 
fectioa  thaa  by  undertaking  such  a  task,  but  he 
•book  his  head,  saying,  *'  I  understand  your  mo- 
five,  Mary,  and  appreciate  it  as  it  deserves. 
No  act  of  disinterestedness  from  you  could  sur- 
prise  me,  bat  1  cannot  consent  to  let  you  under- 
Uke  this  offiee.'* 

Bat  Mrs.  Selden  urged  ber  point  with  so  much 
f  amestDess  and  address,  that  she  at  length  suc- 
ceeded ia  convincing  her  husband  that  she  would 
be  more  distressed  by  bis  refusal  than  by  his 
compliance,  and  half  reluctantly,  he  consented 
to  let  ber  do  as  she  pleased. 

Just  as  this  matter  was  settled.  Will  Howard 
opeoed  the  door  and  came  in,  holding  in  bis  hand 
tcaoe  with  various  odd  knots  and  protuberances, 
which  he  bad  been  darkening  and  polishing  in 
lecret  for  many  daya,  designing  it  as  a  present  for 
Mr.  Selden.  The  bright  smile  upon  bis  couute- 
ftaoce  died  away  instantly,  when  he  saw  the 
Srave  look  of  his  friend's  face,  and  be  stood  irres- 
•late  whether  to  advance  or  recede.  Mr.  Selden 
was  so  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts,  that  he  did 
Boc  observe  bim,  until  Mrs.  Selden  said  with  an 
eQcoaraging  smile-* 

**  Come  in,  my  dear*'  and  tells  us  what  you 
have  to  say." 

"I  thought,*'  said  Will,  advancing,  and  blush- 
ia§,  as  he  presented  the  cane  to  Mr«  Selden, 
**  yoa  might  find  this  cane  of  some  use.  I  have 
tried  to  make  it  as  nice  as  I  could." 

"Thank  you,  my  son,"  said  Mr.  Selden,  pat- 
ting bis  head  with  a  kind  smile,  *'  it  is  very  nice, 
aod  will  be  useful  too ;  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
take  you  to  ride  with  me  this  morning,"  and  be 
east  an  appealing  glance  at  Mra.  Selden«  who 
bad  oodertaken  the  care  of  Will's  education, 
aBd  had  taken  great  pains  to  give  him  habits  of 
r^larity  in  learning  his  lessons. 

Will  looked  up  at  Mrs.  SeMen,  and  said,  *«if 
yoQ  think  it  right  I  should  like  so  much  to  go, 
bu  if  you  think  I  had  better  not"— 

**!  think  you  had  better  go,"  said  Mrs.  Selden, 
lailisg,  ^  we  will  break  through  our  rules  for 
tliif  ottce,  and  I  will  give  you  only  one  lesson, 
wbich  yon  must  begin  to-day,  you  must  learn  to 
laj  Cacle  and  Aunt  Selden,  and  call  our  chil- 
^nn  cousin^  and  tben  you  will  learn  to  love  us 
all  better." 

Will's  face  turned  very  red,  and  he  smiled, 
ihougb  his  eyee  filled  with  tears,  he  had  no  lao- 
gttage  to  express  the  fselingawicb  which  bis  little 


Seldeu*s  side,  he  said,  **  I  should'nt  love  bim  any 
better,  no  matter  what  I  was  to  call  him,  not  but 
what  I  love  you  too,  and  all,  but" — 

'*  But,"  said  Mra.  Selden,  *'you  love  him  best 
of  all,  and  that's  all  right  and  natural,  and  the 
more  you  love  him,  the  better  we  shall  love  you. 
But  you  must  go  now  and  order  Caesar  to  get  the 
carriage  for  me." 

'*  And  tell  John  to  saddle  the  bay  pony  for 
you,  and  Poutiac  for  me,"  said  Mr.  Selden. 

Will  obeyed  with  an  alacrity,  which  showed 
how  agreeable  the  command  was  to  bim,  and  a# 
Mr.  Selden  looked  after  him,  a  smile  of  pleasure 
lit  up  bis  face. 

**  1  don't  wonder  poor  Williams  was  so  food  of 
that  boy,  he  has  so  much  heart,  and  tben  it  Is 
worth  while  taking  some  trouble  to  please  him ; 
he  knows  so  well  how  to  be  glad :  there  is  no  trail 
I  like  better  in  young  people  than  this  capacity 
for  ei^oyment." 

**  He  has  reason  to  be  thankful  for  more  than 
he  can  be  aware  of  for  falling  into  your  hands, 
for  like  all  persons  of  great  sensibility,  be  has 
great  capacities  for  suffering  as  well  as  for  eiyoy- 
meott  uncommon  capabilities  both  of  good  and 
evil,  and  I  trust  you  will  be  the  instrument  of  res- 
cuing him  from  misery  and  destruction." 

**  With  your  aid,  Mary,  for  after  all,  the  trou« 
blesome  part  of  my  good  works  generally  fall  to 
your  sbaroi  but  amongst  the  subjects  of  uneasi- 
ness wbich  now  oppress  my  mind,  I  find  comfort 
in  thinking  I  have  been  able  to  assist  in  saving 
such  a  child  as  this." 

*'  This  is  indeed  a  delightful  subject  for  reflec- 
tion, but  we  have  so  many  reasons  for  thankful* 
ness.  that  it  is  difficult  even  to  remember  them  as 
we  ought.  This  reverae  of  fortune,  to  specify 
only  one  instance,  has  brought  to  light  the  warm 
and  noble  qualities  of  Reginald's  heart;  bis  mind 
has  heretofore  been  too  much  exercised,  and 
bis  heart  too  little." 

**  Yes,  I  have  observed  the  change  in  him  with 
much  gratification,  he  has  paid  me  more  little 
acts  of  attention  in  the  last  three  weeks,  than  in 
as  many  years  before." 

**  And  tben  Arthur,  what  a  fine,  generous  spirit 
he  shows,  his  character  seems  daily  to  develope. 
I  hope  our  sister  Lennox  will  appreciate  his  con- 
duct towards  Mary,  as  it  deserves,  and  sanction 
their  attachment  with  her  approbation,  but  I  have 
fears  as  well  as  hopes  1  must  acknowledge  on 
that  bead,  and  shall  not  feel  easy  until  we  receive 
a  reply  to  my  letter." 

*' Aely  upon  it,  you  are  wrong  there,  Mary.  I 
acknowledge  that  Louisa  attaches  too  much  im- 
portance to  worldly  distinctions,  but  after  all,  she 
is  a  true  Selden ;  ber  heart  is  in  the  righjt  place^ 
and  she  knows  how  to  appreciate  honorable  coo- 
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besides  a  lar^e  share  both  of  family  affection  and 
family  pride,  and  I  would  not  fear  to  wager  my 
right  hand,  that  her  reply  to  your  letter  will  be 
satisfactory." 

Aod  Mr.  Selden  bad  scarcely  uttered  these 
words,  before  Arthur  entered  holding  a  letter  in 
his  hand. 

"  A  letter  from  Aunt  Lennox,  old  Cato  is  the 
bearer  of  it,  so  I  suppose  it  is  an  important  des- 
patch." Arthur  smiled,  but  he  was  evidently 
anxious  and  agitated.  The  letter  was  addressed 
to  Mrs.  Selden,  and  ran  thus : 

My  Dear  SUter  : 

Contrary  to  my  usual  wont  ia  matters  of  im- 
portance, I  have  taken  my  pen,  immediately  after 
reading  your  letter  to  reply  to  it.  Two  or  three 
of  Mary*8  last  letrers,  one  of  them  more  than  two 
months  old,  informing  me  of  the  state  of  Brother 
James'  affairs,  only  came  to  band  with  yours, 
owing  to  the  miserable  stale  of  our  mails.  I 
scarcely  ever  remember  being  so  much  vexed 
and  disturbed  as  at  this  delay,  because  it  is  only 
three  weeks  since  I  paid  for  a  tract  of  land,  as 
the  best  means  of  investing  a  sum  of  money  I 
bad  accumulated,  and  which  would  have  gone  a 
great  way  towards  removing  his  present  difficul- 
ties, and  prevented  the  necessity  of  sacrificing 
land  which  hss  been  in  the  family  so  long.  Do 
not  suppose,  however,  that  I  mean  to  reproach 
him,  for  I  know  his  kind  and  generous  disposi- 
tion led  him  into  these  unfortunate  embarrass- 
ments. 

As  it  respects  what  you  tell  me  of  Arthur  and 
Mary,  I  must  confess  I  feel  myself  a  little  hurt  at 
the  implied  doubt  contained  in  your  letter,  as  to 
my  feelings  on  the  subject.  I  will  not  deny  that 
I  am,  what  the  world  usually  calls,  a  worldly 
woman,  and  I  will  also  say  that  some  conversa- 
tions which  took  place  between  our  dear  Charles 
and  myself  left  an  uncomfortable  suspicion,  which 
sometimes  recurs  to  my  mind  that  I  really  am  so, 
but  at  all  events,  I  am  not  selfish,  nor  do  I  put 
riches  in  any  competition  with  family  affections 
and  family  honor.  I  saw  plainly  when  Arthur 
and  Mary  were  with  me,  that  they  were  begin- 
ning to  love  each  other,  I  encouraged  and  ap- 
proved their  attachment,  though  I  did  not  appear 
to  notice  it,  and  so  far  from  being  less  willing  to 
it  now  I  am  much  more  so,  forboth  your  account 
and  Mary's,  of  Arthur's  conduct  with  relation  to 
her,  have  raised  him  greatly  in  my  estimation. 
No  pecuniary  considerations  could  influence  me, 
as  it  respected  one  of  Brother  James'  children,  or 
yours  either,  I  may  say  sister,  for  I  have  always 
considered  you  as  quite  worthy  of  him,  which  is 
as  great  a  compliment  as  I  could  pay  to  any 
woman,  and  I  should  have  enough  for  Mary  and 
Arthur  both  to  satisfy  people  of  moderate  and 


reasonable  wishes,  and  were  nothing  bat  money 
concerned  in  this  matter,  should  be  qaite  williog 
that  their  marriage  should  take  place  immedi- 
ately.    But  I  hope  you  will  not  misuoderetand 
me,  when  I  say  that  I  approve  Arthur's  determi- 
nation of  going  to  the  West,  for  Mary  and  him- 
self  are  both  too  young  to  be  married  yet,  aod  hii 
exertions  would  not  only  be  useful  to  bis  father, 
but  beneficial  to  himself,  in  developioi;  hie  eaer- 
gies  and   forming   his    character.     Besides,  1 
know  the  family  pride  well  enough  to  be  rare  be 
will  alB^ays  be  happier  for  having  done  somethiog 
to  achieve  his  own  independence^    Tell  him, 
when  he  returns,  whether  successful  or  ansec- 
cessful,  I  shall  be  proud  and  happy  to  receive 
him  as  a  son,  for  proud  and  independent  as  I  an. 
I  sometimes  feel  the  want  of  a  son  very  mach. 

My  love  to  all  my  nephews  and  niecea.  1 
might  add  a  great  many  fine  things  of  them  with 
perfect  sincerity,  for  they  are  not  only  worthy  of 
the  old  stock,  but  even  an  improvement  apoalt. 
Reginald  is  the  only  one  I  have  not  seen  since  their 
childhood,  I  remember  him  well,  as  a  noble  look- 
ing, dark-eyed  boy,  always  pretending  to  be  a 
Judge,  or  a  General,  or  some  very  important  per- 
sonage; these  dreams  of  childhood  often  betokeo 
an  illustrious  manhood,  and  from  what  I  bearof 
his  talents  and  aspirations,  I  trust  they  were  lo 
omen  of  the  distinction  to  which  he  is  to  arrive. 

I  would  not  trust  this  letter  to  the  mail  as  lam 
anxious  that  it  should  arrive  certainly  at  its  def 
tination.  I  have  therefore  sent  old  Cato  with  my 
despatches,  which  afibrds  him  an  opportn- 
nity  of  seeing  his  relations  and  the  old  place, 
which  I  am  sure  he  will  enjoy  greatly.  Mybe«t 
love  to  Brother  James,  ask  him  to  w*ritetomeby 
Cato  and  acquaint  me  exactly  with  the  state  of 
bis  affairs,  and  say  whether  a  loan  conkl  not  be 
effected,  for  which  I  would  gladly  be  bis  secariiy* 
so  as  to  save  the  Cedar  Creek  estate.  As  it  re- 
spects particulars  relating  to  my  family,  1  refer 
you  to  my  letter  to  Mary. 

Your  affectionate  sister, 

L.    LEK50X. 

Mrs.  Selden  read  this  letter  aloud,  and  wbea 
she  had  finished  it,  Mr.  Seldeii  exclaimed  in  a 
triumphant  tone,  *' You  see  I  was  not  mistaken  in 
my  sister,  Mary." 

'*  Yes,  I  gladly  acknowledge  you  knew  her  bet- 
ter than  I  did."  said  Mrs.  Selden,  her  eyes  bewn- 
ing  with  affectionate  pleasure  through  the  tears 
with  which  they  were  filled,  for  she  was  deeply 
touched  at  the  kindness  and  delicacy  of  Mrs. 
Lennox's  letter,  '*but  what  say  you,  Arthur?*'  she 
said,  turning  to  her  son. 

*'  That  she  is  a  true  Selden,"  replied  Artbor, 
with  an  arch  smile  at  his  mother,  as  he  used  bis 
father's  favorite  term  of  commendation,  "  and 
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that  I  vrill  do  my  best  to  deserve  her  good  opio- 
ioo.  Mother,  I  really  wish  you  would  write  a 
saitable  letter  for  me  to  the  old  lady,  a  happy 
compoood  of  gratitude,  affection,  worldly  wia- 
doiD,  family  pride,  such  aayou  know  the  will  ap- 
prove, and  let  me  eopy  it.'* 

"I  may  perebance  give  yon  a  few  hiota,*'0aid 
Mil.  Seldeo,  miliog,  "  if  you  conduct  yourself 
to  my  satisfaction  :  take  this  to  Mary  and  when 
joD  have  talked  it  over  together  for  half  an  hour, 
for  that  is  quite  as  long  as  I  can  spare  yon,  you 
most  return,  as  I  want  you  to  go  with  me  this 
flioroiag  to  the  Cedar  Creek  esute." 

"  I  am  your  obedient  servant,"  said  Arthur, 
and  be  left  the  room  with  the  open  letter  in  his 
liaod  and  his  face  beaming  with  joy. 

Mr.  SeMen  followed  at  a  much  more  quiet 
pace  to  have  a  talk  with  old  Cato. 

[The  Conchtsiim  of  the  ••  Seldens  of  SherwootP' 
wfi  6c  giaen  in  our  next  miiiiAer.] 


"He  Does  WeD  wbo  Does  U%  Best." 

ST  W1U.1AM  PanROXX  MULCHIXOCK. 

"He  does  weU  wbo  doeibis  beet," 

Tbough  my  toil  but  bring  onrest, 

I  will  labour  boldly  on, 

Tboo^  my  brightest  bopee  be  gone, 

Patient  vig:!!  I  wfll  keep 

While  my  inert  brothers  sleep, 

Ne?er  einkjng  nnder  care, 

Never  bending  to  despair, 

SDepiDn^  ever  night  and  day 

Come  what  will — the  righteous  way  ; 

With  a  bold  and  (earless  soul 

Treading  towVds  the  unknown  goal, 

Flow»rs  may  wither,  joys  may  fiide, 

Earth  for  me  be  desert  made, 

Be  it  stonn,  or  be  it  shine, 

Earoeet  work  shall  still  be  mine, 

Come  defeat  or  victory 

Neither  shall  work  change  in  me— 

Stands  the  truth  for  aye  confest — 

"He  does  well  who  does  his  best.** 

8onnner*8  heat  or  winter's  cold. 

Nay  bring  evils  manifold. 

Wast  may  come,  and  hunger  wound. 

Friends  may  flee  end  foes  surround 

Ev'iy  thing  in  earth  and  sky 

Flasb  gloom-tinted  on  mine  eye ; 

All  the  Umits  of  hand  and  bram 

Woo  by  earnest  thought  and  pain, 

fij  some  unseen  deadly  blight 

May  be  blasted  in  a  night, 

Yet  win  I  to  work  anew— 

Toiler  to  my  mission  true, 

Proni  the  wreck  that  inay  remain 

BinU  my  fortune  up  sgein. 


On  the  sea  of  life  once  more 
Launch  my  fortune's  bark  from  shore. 
Mayhap  but  to  perish  there, 
Though  the  skies  bore  promise  (air 
On  the  mom,  that  stout  and  brave 
I  consigned  her  to  its  wave ; 
Grief  may  pain,  it  shall  not^kill. 
Toil  will  make  me  victor  still. 
Stands  the  truth  for  aye  conrest — 
**  He  does  well  who  does  his  best." 

Life  is  not  an  idle  dream 
Fitful  as  the  ligbtaing's  gleam, 
Heed  not  what  the  scofiers  say, 
Work  and  toil  while  yet  'tie  day 
In  the  closet,  or  the  field, 
Rich  the  guerdon  toil  will  yield, 
Lifo,  since  e'er  the  world  began, 
Is  the  battle-field  of  man 
Whoso  there  works  hopefully 
With  a  spirit  bold  and  free, 
'Neath  the  spotless  flag  of  truth. 
In  his  age,  or  in  his  youth. 
With  the  pen  or  with  the  sword 
Is  the  warrior  of  the  Lord ; 
Deathless  shall  be  his  renown, 
He  shall  have  Immortal  crown. 
He  shall  walk  the  halls  of  light. 
Heaven's  trial-tested  Knight ; 
Who  would  seek  a  prouder  name  f 
Wbo  achieve  a  higher  fame  f 
Who  could  win  a  brighter  wreath  T 
Wbo  could  die  a  nobler  death  ? 
Life  of  toil  shall  aye  be  mine! 
I  will  work  and  ne'er  repine. 
Life  shall  have  its  real  zest — 
**  He  does  well  who  does  his  best." 


FORT  POLK. 

In  justice  to  a  gallant  officer  of  the  Army,  we  most 
cheerfully  lay  the  following  letter  before  our  readers.  We 
had  no  design  of  reflecting  upon  him  m  permitting  the 
sentence,  to  which  he  objecu,  to  go  before  the  publk;,  in 
the  able  artk-le  on  the  "Military  Establishment  of  the 
United  States"  in  our  February  Number.  We  invariably 
allow  our  correspondents  to  speak  for  themselves  on  such 
matters,  being  ever  willing  of  course  to  admit  a  defence 
fit>m  the  injured  party.— [£d.  Mett. 

Fort  Dsi^wahx,  March  22, 1851. 

Jno.  R,  Thompson,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Southern 
Literary  Messenger. 

Sir  ; — My  attention  bu  been  drawn  to  an  ar- 
ticle, **on  the  Military  Esublishmeut  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  by  an  officer  of  the  Army,"  published 
in  the  February  number  of  your  popular  and 
valuable  magazine.  The  following  extstict  from 
it,  viz.  *'Fort  Brown  was  a  simple  Work  and  in- 
deed well  constructed.  Fort  Polk,  at  Point  Isa- 
bel, was,  however,  the  laughing  stock  of  the 
army,  and  famous  for  the  absurdity  of  its  plana," 
most  be  my  excuse  for  claiming  the  indulgenco 
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of  preneuting  through  your  columns  a  short  state- 
ment, which  may  the  better  enable  your  intelli- 
geut  readers  to  appreciate  the  merit  of  this  at- 
tempt to  cast  ridicule  upon  the  result  of  my  ef- 
forts, made  in  the  performance  of  an  important 
duty,  with  which  I  happened  to  be  entrusted. 

Field  fortifications  are  the  creations  of  an 
emergency  to  serve  some  transient  and  tempo- 
rary purpose,  and  are  modified  and  ruled  by 
many  controlling  circumstances,  at  one  mo- 
ment, fixing  the  fate  of  an  army,  at  the  next,  a 
mere  ditch  and  bank,  divested  of  the  remotest  in- 
fluence on  the  current  of  events.  The  form  and 
extent  of  such  works,  which  should  never  be 
made  except  for  some  direct  and  immediate  end, 
chiefly  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  object  to 
be  defended,  the  means  available  forconstrnctmg 
the  defences,  and  the  character  of  the  force  from 
which  an  attack  is  anticipated. 

The  defences  made  at  Point  Isabel  in  April, 
1846,  and  subsequently  styled  Fort  Polk,  were 
neither  devised  nor  intended  as  a  regular  work, 
calculated  to  occupy  a  military  point,  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  sustaining  an  investment  by  troops  of 
all  arms,  but  were  in  the  first  place,  merely  rough 
intrenchments  made  of  waggons  and  other  suitable 
objects  at  hand,  embracing  all  existing  and  natu- 
ral obstacles,  which  could  be  brought  into  the  line 
of  defence,  covering  the  large  extent  of  ground, 
which  was  unavoidably  taken  up  in  storing  the 
munitions  of  war  for  the  army,  and  the  supplies 
upon  which  it  had  solely  to  rely  for  its  mainte- 
nance. This  position  was,  however,  at  the  time, 
only  threatened  with  an  attack  by  a  guerrilla 
force  of  Mounted  Rancheros,  for  the  army  itself, 
being  only  a  day*s  forced  march  in  advance, 
where  it  could  watch  the  enemy*8  main  body 
posted  on  the  opposite  bank  of  an  intervening 
river,  was  ready  to  anticipate  the  movements  of 
any  large  detachment,  which  be  might  make  of 
his  infantry  and  artillery.  The  intrenchments 
were,  consequently,  commenced  with  the  inten- 
tion of  keeping,  from  the  start,  in  the  best  possi- 
ble state  of  defence  against  the  sudden  assault  of 
such  a  force. 

But  one  small  company  of  Artillery,  out  of  the 
whole  of  our  regular  forces,  was  left  at  Point  Is- 
abel, to  protect  these  stores  and  to  construct  these 
defenees,  when  the  mass  of  the  army  moved  on 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  took  up  its  position  op- 
posite Metamoras.  And  this  slender  force  was 
only  afterwards  increased  about  the  middle  of 
April  by  the  arrival,  by  sea,  of  another  artillery 
company.  These  two  companies,  constituting 
the  entire  force  of  regular  troops,  which  were  on 
duty  at  Point  Isabel,  until  the  arrival  of  a  de- 
tachment of  recruits  from  New  York  about  the 
kst  of  the  month,  did  not,  at  any  time,  turn  out  a 


detail  much  exceeding  thirty  soldiers  for  labor  on 
the  works. 

It  is  quite  evident,  that  the  unaided  labor  of 
so  small  a  force  could  have  accomplished  but  Ut- 
tie,  towards  putting  a  place  of  such  an  naavoid- 
able  extent,  into  a  state  of  defence  agtioit  a  de> 
terroined  attack  of  any  kind.  However,  the  cor- 
dial cdoperation  of  the  Quarter  Master's  Depart- 
ment, with  the  assimance  of  the  noaierooicaop 
followers  (embracing  many  gallant  gentlemeo), 
who  were  left  at  Point  Isabel,  when  the  anoj 
moved,  enabled  the  undersigned,  who,  M  so  en- 
gineer officer  was  charged  with  the  eonstractioo 
of  these  defences,  not  only  to  replace  the  first  lioe 
of  barricades  by  a  continuous  ditch  and  embank- 
men,  enclosing  all  the  store  houses,  but,  also  to 
construct  some  small  redoubts  in  which  heavy 
pieces  of  artillery  were  placed  in  battery,  so  as  to 
command  all  the  approaches  to  the  place. 

The  work,  by  these  united  means,  wasbroaght 
into  such  a  condition  by  the  first  of  May,  as  to 
instil  perfect  confidence  into  its  mixed  and  hete- 
rogeneous garrison,  made  up  of  regulars,  voluo- 
teers,  camp  followers,  teamsters  and  laborers. 
The  necessity  of  its  further  prosecution  towardi 
a  regular  and  finished  state,  was  removed  by  tbe 
occurrence  of  events  which  carried  tbe  seat  of 
war  across  the  Rio  Grande.  The  result  showed 
that  eyery  object  had  in  view,  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  cessation  of  operations  oo  this 
work,  was  fully  attained  without  withdrawing 
even  a  single  soldier  from  the  main  body  of  tbe 
army,  which  was,  all  the  time,  wholly  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  Fort  Brown,  a  work 
built,  as  was  proved,  to  stand  the  investmeDt  of 
an  army  with  a  park  of  artillery. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Sandem, 
Bvt.  Maior  Engiaeers. 


TO  KOSSUTH. 

O  KoMoth,  noble  Kouuth !  coald  tbe  tears 

Of  Dations  shed  for  thee  enlarge  thy  frame 
From  Schumla*s  prison,  wliicli,throngh  eaadngjfXh 

Shall  stand  the  monument  of  Hapsbuiig's  shame, 
Thine  eagle  eye,  before  to-moirow'a  eun, 

Would  once  more  turn  to  thy  dear  H  angary 
Far  in  the  West,  where  shuddering  opoa 

Her  mountain's  nigged  rim  the  sunseta  die. 
That  eye  of  fire !    Oh  may  it  once  again 

Innpire  the  mail6d  breasts  of  aefried  hoata, 
And  flush  ten  thousand  brows  vrith  proud 

Of  Austrian  tyranny's  vainglorious  boasts. 
May  once  more  waye  thy  fiery  plume  on 
A  Morning  star  to  nigbt^trf^ied  Hungary ! 

L.  LL. 
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A  REVELATION  OF  THE  SPIRITS. 

Mr.  Thomfiomj^l  am  not,  nor  have  I  ever 
been,  a  Mhwer  in  ghosts,  and  I  read  with  satis- 
fictioB,  ia  a  recent  number  of  your  excellent  pe- 
rifldicaJ,  the  review  of  Mrs.  Crowd's  **Night- 
Sideof  Nature,"  wherein  that  modem  Pythoness 
is  lomewiiat  severely  handled.  But  one  cannot 
disbelieve  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses,  and 
loittst  therefore  beg  your  indulgence  for  a  short 
space  ia  your  Messenger,  to  describe  a  very  re- 
markable apparition,  or  rather  assembly  of  ap- 
paritioos,  that  I  have  recently  witnessed.  '*  See- 
ing is  believing,**  has  grown  into  an  aphorism, 
bat  seeing  and  hearing  admit  of  no  doubt  what- 
ever. Aad  while  I  draw  for  your  benefit  a  picture 
ofthepbeaomenon  in  question,  I  shall  endeavor 
terecoBBt  what  my  eare  heard.  In  this  I  will 
•WB I  iOfliewhat  despair  of  success,  for  I  am 
eqailly  Baakilled  in  Moemonics  and  the  Phonetic 
tjiteo  of  reporting,  and  can  neither  recollect  a 
vhole  discourse  like  the  guardsman  of  Frederick 
tbe  Great,  who  repeated  an  entire  play  of  Vol- 
taire, sAer  hearing  it  read  from  a  place  of  con- 
eealmeot  behind  the  arras. — nor  could  f  put  one 
^WB  upon  paper  in  those  curious  little  arbitrary 
ebaraeters,  like  flies*  legs,  with  which  Mr.  Bishop 
pleasantly  beguiles  his  mornings  in  our  State 
CeoveBtioa. 

I  will  premise  what  I  have  to  say,  however, 
with  statiug  that  I  am  a  teetotaller,  lest  my  sketch 
may  be  set  down  as  "  a  vision  of  the  over-heated 
braia"  after  an  indulgence  in  a  bottle  or  so  of 
best  Amootillado.  1 1  may  be  well  enough  to  say, 
>lso,  that  I  reject  the  faith  of  Mesmerism  and 
Md  Mr.  Spencer  and  all  his  kidney  in  disrepute. 
Skeptical  to  this  extent,  I  think  I  may  appeal 
with  confidence  to  your  readers  for  their  entire 
belief  in  tbe  following  narration. 

SoBie  two  weeks  since,  I  was  quietly  walking 
dovB  Broad  street,  at  a  somewhat  late  hour  of 
tbe  Bigbt,  when  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the 
voasoal  appearance  of  lights,  though  faint  ones. 
>i  tbe  oM  African  Chureh.  As  I  drew  nearer, 
tbere  seemed  to  be  a  group  of  persons  entering 
tbe  froBt  door  of  the  building,  and  I  could  not 
^tcenclade  that  some  matter  of  special  interest 
bid  called  the  citizens  together.  The  hour  was 
past  midnight — ^the  last  gas- lamp  had  been  ex- 
tiBguiehed  as  the  moon  showed  her  waning  disk 
•verCbercb  Hill,  and  the  most  slumberous  still- 
Bess  reigned  around.  I  walked  up  to  tho  main 
cstraBce,  with  some  little  curiosity,  not  at  all 
■^iMBed  by  the  silence  that  seemed  to  pervade 
^  baildiag  iieelf.  There  was  neither  sound  of 
koQaa  voices  nor  of  human  footsteps  within. 
''J  this  time,  my  desire  to  solve  the  mystery  be- 
^*"M  eager,  and  I  at  once  entered. 


The  Church  was  but  dimly  lighted  by  a  few 
flickering  candles,  and  the  faces  of  the  company 
were  strange  to  me.  But  I  thought  I  had  never 
seen  such  intellectual  looking  men  before.  Pal- 
lid they  seemed,  and  venerable,  like  a  convoca- 
tion of  the  heroes  that  have  been  carved  out  of 
Carrara.  Yet  fleshly  withal,  only  etherialized. 
And  they  moved  about,  though  noiselessly,  as 
Canova*s  creatures  would  find  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  do.  I  ventured  to  ask  one  of  them  the 
nature  and  objects  of  the  meeting,  but  he  made 
no  recognition  of  me  whatever,  as  if  wholly  un- 
aware of  my  presence.  I  therefore  seated  my- 
self, and  awaited  the  action  of  the  assembly. 

For  some  minutes  nothing  occurred  from  which 
I  could  divine  the  why  and  wherefore  of  so  mys- 
terious a  gathering,  but  then  a  tall  and  impres- 
sive figure  advanced  towards  the  pulpit,  whose 
majestic  counteuance  was  familiar  to  me.  Many 
years  had  flown  since  I  had  seen  it,  but  the  fea- 
tures were  the  same,  except  that  they  seemed 
glorified  by  some  wondrous  transfiguration.  One 
look  satisfied  me  that  the  person  was  none  other 
than  the  shade  of  a  former  illustrious  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Uuited  States. 

Upon  this  I  began  to  examine  a  little  more 
curiously  into  the  faces  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany. Here  and  there  I  recognized  othere  that 
I  had  seen  in  days  past,  and  a  few  whose  linea- 
ments are  preserved  to  us  on  canvas  among  the 
Patres  conscriptL  I  marvelled  more  and  more, 
as  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  body  in 
whose  august  and  ghostly  presence  I  was  seated, 
could  be  none  other  than  the  Virginia  Conven- 
tion of  J  829-30. 

Yet  for  what  purpose  had  these  canonized  men 
buret  the  cerements  of  the  tomb  and  revisited  the 
scene  of  their  former  labours  ?  Why  had  they 
come  together  by  the  **  glimpses  of  the  moon'*  to 
hold  their  ghostly  counsel  ?  I  was  weary  of 
conjectures,  long  before  there  was  a  word  spoken 
to  end  them. 

It  did  not  escape  my  attention,  held  as  f  was 
in  agitated  suspense  by  the  novel  scene  before 
me,  that  none  of  those  members  of  the  old  Con- 
vention who  yet  survive,  were  among  the  figures 
present.  Each  individual  was  a  goblin,  and  yet, 
as  I  said  before,  not  absolutely  impalpable.  The 
assembly  was  of  course  smaller  than  it  had  been 
aforetime,  yet  mora  than  a  quorum  were  in  at- 
tendance. 

By  and  by,  I  began  to  perceive  that  disquie- 
tude rested  upon  their  spirits,  for  the  expression 
of  their  countenances  was  very  sorrowful.  Such 
an  aspect  wore  Hamlet  the  Dane,  as  he  appear- 
ed to  his  irresolute  son  upon  the  ramparts  of  £1- 
sinore,  or  the  wo-begone  messenger  that  pulled 
Priam's  curtain  at  the  dead  of  night. 

At  last,  the  Convention  was  called  to  order  by 
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the  sepulchral  voice  of  a  phantom-like  chairman, 
Bn<l  there  rose  to  addrese  them  a  figure  of  most 
extraordinary  appearance.  It  was  tall  and  thin — 
length,  I  might  almost  say,  without  breadth  or 
thickness — and  its  face  was  sad  to  a  degree  be- 
yond even  any  of  its  lachrymose  colleagues.  But 
there  flashed  from  beneath  the  hrows  an  eye  so 
glittering  and  yet  so  subduing,  that  the  beholder 
was  by  turns  fascinated  and  overpowered  by  its 
influence.  The  gestures  this  urabral  orator  em- 
ployed were  few,  the  most  frequent  being  a  sin- 
gularly expressive  vibration  of  the  fore-finger  of 
the  right  hand, — along  and  skinny  finger, — which 
vibration,  like  that  of  Lord  Burleigh*s  bead  in 
the  play,  indicated  whole  sentences  of  meaning. 
An  indescribable  feeling  of  terror  crept  over  me 
as  this  figure  arose.  I  was  haunted  as  by  some 
horrible  nightmare — an  avenging  Nemesis  had 
seized  upon  me — the  figure  was  the  Ancient  Mar- 
iner and  I  was  **  one  of  three,*'  and  though  I 
strove  to  escape,  I  found  the  effort  unavailing — 

'*  I  could  not  choose  but  hear." 

There  was  something,  too,  in  the  tones  of  the 
speaker's  voice  thatexerted  a  powerful  charm.  At 
one  time  shrill  almost  to  a  painful  extent,  then  sud- 
denly relapsing  into  a  strain  of  unearthly  sweet- 
ness, it  ran  the  whole  gamut  of  articulate  music, 
with  an  ease  and  brilliancy  that  I  never  heard 
from  mortal  lips.  The  effect  was  such  as  we 
might  fancy  from  an  orator  combining  the  better 
elements  of  Whitfield  and  Patrick  Henry. 

This  figure  was  clad  in  a  ridiculous  garment  of 
white  flannel,  which  swayed  to  and  fro  with  every 
gesture,  and  gave  him  still  more  the  lopk  of  a 
wanderer  from  the  **  ghoul- haunted  woodland  of 

Weir." 

But  I  must  proceed,  in  accordance  with  my 
promise,  to  give  you,  as  far  as  1  can,  the  remarks 
of  this  singular  orator. 

•*Mr.  President,"  said  he,  **it  is  a  grievance  of 
DO  ordinary  character  that  can  call  from  the  tomb, 
spirits  that  have  long  enjoyed  its  repose.  But,  sir. 
the  evil  times  upon  which  our  good  old  Common- 
wealth has  fallen,  have  surely  enough  of  alarm 
in  them  to  vex  the  shades  of  the  departed.  It 
is  not  therefore  remarkable  that  we  are  here  to 
confer  together  iu  our  ghostly  perturbation.  How 
indeed,  sir,  could  we  lie  quietly  in  our  graves, 
while  such  scenes  are  enacting  in  the  halls  of  our 
former  triumphs,  while  the  iconoclasts  are  shat- 
tering the  idols  of  our  former  veneration  ? 

*•  Sir,  I  remember  to  have  predicted  when  this 
body  was  convened  in  flesh  and  blood,  that  it 
would  not  be  twenty  years  before  another  Con- 
vention was  called.  But  it  had  not  then  entered 
my  mind,  no  foreshadowing  of  the  future  had 
given  me  an  inkling,  that  this  new  assembly 


would  be  composed  of  such  material  as  we  have 
seen  in  it.  Fifteen-shilling  lawyers  dki  not  ii 
our  day  tinker  the  political  machine.  When  I 
hover  around  the  debates  of  thb  gathering  of 
little  men,  I  am  reminded  of  the  accoont  )p?et 
by  an  old  friend  of  mine,  one  Captain  Lemttel 
Gulliver,  of  his  visit  to  a  certain  kingdom  when 
the  pigmies  did  abound. 

**  How  have  we  waited,  Mr.  President,  before 
coming  together  to  enter  our  unhappy  protest 
against  the  doings  of  these  microscopic  Consti- 
tution-makers, for  the  action  of  our  colleague 
who  are  yet  among  the  living!  You,  and  Lanj 
all  of  us,  might  have  lain  undisturbed,  indeed,  if 
the  excellent  members  of  t4ts  Conventioo,  who 
yet  walk  the  earth,  had  lifMI  op  their  ?oieei 
against  the  nefarious  projects  of  our  degenerate 
successors.  But,  sir,  they  sit  supinely  while  thej 
should  *  cry  aloud  and  spare  not,*  and  we  come 
together  now  to  speak  our  minds  as  by  a  neeea- 
sity  that  we  cannot  withstand. 

**  Alas,  sir,  what  sins  of  omission  and  com- 
mission are  there  of  which  these  men  hsTO  not 
been  guilty  ?  I  shall  not  here  enter  upon  the 
catalogue.  Time,  sir,  would  fail  me — ^the  crow- 
ing of  the  cock  would  disperse  us,  before  Icoald 
narrate  the  half  of  them.  The  great  channel 
which  these  radicals  would  effect  in  the  orgaok 
law — the  stains  they  would  cast  upon  the  aocteat 
escutcheon,  most  pass  unnoticed.  I  most  use, 
here,  more  than  Spartan  brevity,  although  I  am 
too  apt  to  run  into  the  garrulity  of  threescore,  and 
without  the  aid  of  an  Epaminondas  to  lengtheo 
my  monosyllables.  It  may  suffice  to  recount  tba 
injuries  they  have  inflicted  on  our  hapless  memo- 
ries, whereby  we  stalk  abroad  at  midnight  and 
cannot  rest. 

**  Sir,  the  first  and  chief  of  these  injuries  is  t 
flagrant  violation  of  an  old  commandment,  wbicb 
says  '  thou  shalt  not  steal.'  If  any  grand  jury  in 
this  commonwealth  should  take  in  hand  the  lar- 
cenies that  have  been  committed,  to  our  wrong 
and  detriment,  by  the  small  sages  of  this  new 
Convention,  its  session  could  be  protracted  to  as 
great  a  length  as  that  of  the  Convention  itself. 
It  was  but  yesterday  that  a  certain  learned  The- 
ban  there  did  wilfully  and  feloniously  steal  and 
appropriate  to  himself  many  parts  of  an  argu- 
ment or  speech,  the  rightful  property  of  a  distin- 
guished gentleman  formeriy,  (during  his  lifetime,) 
of  this  city.  Another  had  previously  stolen  ibe 
entire  train  of  reasoning  which  had  been  elabo- 
rated with  much  thought  by  the  great  orator  of 
the  West.  Nor  have  there  been  wanting  those 
who  have  descended  to  the  petty- larcenies  of 
purloining  tropes  and  appropriating  figures,  trickf 
fellows  indeed,  who  having  possessed  themselves 
of  a  rhetorical  ruby  or  a  poetical  pearl  belonging 
to  somebody  else,  forthwith,  like  the  pickpockeu 
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of  Cheapside,  tear  It  from  its  origiDal  setting  aofl 
pande  it  •m  tbeir  own. 

"^Bnt  they  have  offended  sorely  in  another 
mpaet  Tlwre  be  those,  Mr.  President,  who 
have  aooght  to  imitate  as  in  that  assembly — who, 
as  mj  brd  Hamlet  said  of  players  be  had  seen, 
'Deitber  having  the  accent  of  Christians,  norths 
gait  of  Christian,  Fagan«  nor  man/  have  endeav- 
ored to  play  the  parts  which  some  of  you,  my 
compeers,  wo  heroically  sustained.  I  know  not, 
urjf  there  be  one  among  them  that  imitates  me, 
if  indeed  there  was  anything  in  my  career  worthy 
of  ioitatioo,  hot  should  there  be  such  a  person, 
I  trut  that  he  will  have  better  success  than  those 
bDngHog  copyists  I  have  noticed,  who  have  suc- 
ceeded only  in  reprodncing  the  blemishes  of  their 
fflodeU  and  exaggerating  them  into  faults*  It 
ka§  been  some  time,  sir,  since  I  read  my  Virgil, 
bat  1  have  not  forgotten  the  little  lulus  following 
from  the  flaming  city,  mm  patsibui  jrguts,  the 
footstepe  of  his  sire. 

"These  things  have  been  distressing  enough 
to  Be,  harassed  as  my  spirit  has  been,  with  other 
eaueef  of  vexation.  Sir,  the  shade  of  Samuel 
^obQwn  is  said  to  have  appeared  to  the  remorse- 
hi  Boswell,  irate  and  unappeasable,  by  reason 
of  that  wonderful  biography  which  we  have  all 
readio  frequently;  how  much  more  should  I 
sot  be  moved  with  anger  on  account  of  that  dis- 
torted likeness  of  me  which  an  insatiate  book- 
maker has  recently  put  forth?  The  book  is 
eiJled  a  Life;  it  should  rather  be  styled  a  deatk, 
nr.  I  am  ignorant  of  the  number  of  editions 
ihrongh  which  the  thing  has  passed,  but  if  they 
attempt  another,  I  will  haunt  author  aud  pub- 
liiber  thruugh  the  residue  of  their  natural  lives ; 
there  thaU  be  peace  of  mind  for  them  never  again ; 
Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more ! 

'*  I  have  not  yet  done,  however,  with  these 
ceasiitntioo-mongers.     Not  satisfied  with  taking 
other  people's  ideas  and  drawing  them  out  to  an 
iaiermiaable  length,  they  have  resorted  to  anew- 
fiuglad  system  of  reporting  by  which  they  be- 
«e«  all  their  ledieusness  upon  an  already  afflict- 
ed sad  snlTering  people.    By  this  system  not  one 
syUsble  of  nonsense  escapes.    It  is  called,  I  be- 
heve,  the  Fooetic  system,  and  it  aims  also  at  a 
new  aiethod  of  spelling,  by  which  the  good  old 
Eagliah  of  oar  fethers  is  to  be  twisted  out  of  all 
■uner  ef  shape.    Sir,  the  new  orthographers 
pobliih  a  joumal  called  the  '  Fonetic  Nuz,'  iu 
wtteh  their  mods  of  mutilating  the  language  is 
ovried  not.    If  I  were  autocrat  for  a  day,  1 
>Md  so  settle  the  law  as  to  make  short  work  of 
^^001.    The  firat  offence  of  this  character  against 
^  iategrity  of  our  mother  tongae,  I  would  visit 
eith  the  knout,  the  thumb-screw,  the  bastinado ; 
^  lecond  I  woald  make  punishable  by  the  peine 
MU  ddbre;  and  if  the  calprit  still  persisted  in 
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his  crime,  I  would  hand  him  over  to  the  execu- 
tioner to  be  cut  off  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

^*  Out  of  this  villainous  plan  of  reporting,  Mr. 
President,  has  grown  the  most  extraordinary  evil 
of  the  day — a  huge  sheet  called  the  'Supple- 
ment,' which  has  overspread  Virginia,  as  the  lo« 
custs  overran  Egypt  of  old.  It  appears  every 
third  day,  and,  sir,  the  third-day  ague  and  fever 
is  a  trifle  to  it.  It  roust  inevitably  weaken  the 
treasury  by  depletion  if  not  shortly  arrested,  and, 
alas,  what  styptic,  what  eou  hrocchieri  shall  ws 
find  of  adequate  virtue  to  staunch  the  flow  T 
What  in  such  a  case  shall  be  the  meihodta  me* 
dtndi? 

*'  Mr.  President,  let  me  ask,  what  is  a  *  Sup- 
plement ?*  What  is  the  proper  definition  of  the 
word  ?  I  find  it,  by  reference  to  as  good  an  edi- 
tion of  Johnson*s  Dictionary  as  can  be  printed  in 
the  city  of  London,  to  be  given  thus — *  Supplb- 
MEiiT,  an  addition  to  any  thing  by  which  its  de- 
fects may  be  supplied.'  Applying  this  definition 
to  the  Supplement  of  which  we  speak,  we  may 
regard  it  as  an  addition  to  the  Convention,  by 
which  its  defects  may  be  supplied.  Sir,  if  this 
Supplement  it  to  be  continued  until  it  supplies 
the  defects  of  the  Convention,  in  the  name  of 
Heaven  when  will  it  stop  ?  Will  it  be  during  the 
present  century  7  Shall  not  the  printer  hand 
dow n  his  contract  to  his  remotest  posterity  ?  Can 
it  be  hoped  for  before  the  end  of  all  things,  or 
shall  it  be  only  coeval  with  the  Greek  Kalends  7 
Sir,  If  it  is  to  supply  the  defects  of  the  Conven- 
tion, it  will  continue  forever, 

*  Labitur  et  Ubetnr  in  omna  volubilii  evmn.' 
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Why,  here  is  a  copy  of  this  Supplement*— and 
the  tall,  thin  figure  drew  from  the  pocket  of  its 
white  flannel  gown  a  number  of  the  precious 
publication.  But  the  cause  which  had  been  po- 
tent enough  to  vex  the  departed,  and  call  up 
spirits  from  the  grave,  had  its  usual  effect  upon 
the  living.  No  sooner  had  the  fatal  sheet  been 
produced,  than  a  lethargic  influence  seemed  to 
pervade  the  atmosphere — I  fell  into  a  state  of 
coma, — a  sleep  so  profound,  so  overpowering, 
that 

**  peppy,  nor  mandnifora, 
Nor  all  the  droway  aynipa  of  the  world,*' 

could  ever  have  produced  it.  How  long  I  slept, 
I  know  not.  It  could  not  have  been  very  long, 
for  when  I  awaked  it  was  yet  dark.  But  the 
assembly  had  vanished  into  thin  air  and  left  be- 
hind no  trace  of  their  singular  meeting.  Slowly 
I  walked  to  my  home,  pondering  much  on  the 
ghostly  oration  I  had  heard,  and  of  which  I  have 
here  given  you  so  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  A 
sketch.  3t.  Y.  Z. 
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The  leading  article  in  the  preaent  number  of 
our  magazine  ao  far  exceed  a  the  limita  ordinarily 
aaaigned  to  aucb  disaertationa,  that  we  think  it 
proper  to  aay  a  word  or  two  to  our  readera  con- 
cerning it,  lest  they  should  complain  of  the  lack 
of  our  usual  variety  of  contents.  The  length  of 
the  article  ia  not  greater  than  that  of  like  papera 
in  the  Edinburgh  or  Quarterly  Review,  but  we 
should  nevertheless  have  given  it  in  two  numbers, 
if  it  had  been  capable  of  division  without  inter- 
rupting unreasonably  the  thread  of  the  argument. 
We  are  sure  we  need  not  ask  the  reader*a  thought- 
ful attention  to  the  article  itself,  which  presents, 
in  our  judgment,  the  most  philosophical  exami- 
nation we  have  ever  seen  of  the  great  question 
of  Labour  and  C  apital.  The  writer  is  one  of  the 
first  scholars  in  the  Southern  States,  and  he  has 
made  himself  fully  acquainted  with  the  subject 
under  treatment  before  entering  upon  its  discus- 
sion. The  reader  who  has  been  observant  of  the 
signs  of  the  times,  who  has  watched  the  throes 
« and  convulsions  of  English  Chartism,  followed 
the  march  of  the  phalanx  from  the  closet  of  Fou- 
rier to  a  foothold  on  our  own  shores,  and  read 
the  wild  eloquence  of  Alton  Locke,  will  regard 
this  article,  we  are  sure,  as  **  words  fitly  spoken" 
and  spoken  not  one  momont  too  soon. 


The  Dollar  Magazine  has  recently  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Duyckincks  of  "  The  Literary 
World^''^  and  has  thereby  greatly  improved.  We 
hope  to  see  it  generously  encourvged,  as  a  home 
magazine,  for  the  fact  is  not  to  be  disguised,  that 
those  literary  omnibusses,  the  International  and 
Harper*8  New  Monthly  are  exercising  a  most  de- 
pressing influence  upon  intellectual  effort  among 
our  own  authors.  Publishers  who  pay  for  origi- 
inal  production  canuot  compete  with  publishers 
who  have  their  material  already  supplied  gratui- 
tously, any  more  than  a  tailor  who  pays  a  heavy 
duty  upon  foreign  cloths  can  turn  out  coats  as 
cheaply  as  your  snip  who  smuggles  them.  Indeed 
the  illustration  is  hardly  strong  enough,  for  these 
magazines  appropriate  rather  than  smuggle,  and 
realize  their  immense  profits  upon  the  unreward- 
ed labour  of  English  writers.  The  International^ 
it  is  true,  publishes  a  modicum  of  original  mat- 
ter (by  far  the  most  unifortnly  attractive  and  in- 
teresting portion  of  the  work.)  prepared  by  a 
band  at  once  practised  and  graceful,  but  the  sta- 
ple of  its  contents  is  pirated.  The  Literary 
World  haftlost  none  of  its  interest  by  reason  of 


the  increased  duties  of  its  editors,  bat  w«  recog- 
nize in  the  editorial  department  of  the  Dollaf 
Magazine  the  peculiar  talent  of  an  invaluable  u- 
sistant  whose  paragraphs  are  alwayi  piquant 
and  fresh. 


Our  correspondent  **L.  L  L.**  writes  oa: 

**I  have  just  met  with  a  number  of  the  *  WincheitR 
Republican,*  in  which  I  am  taken  to  task  for  a  repicMS- 
tation  in  the  article  publiahed  in  jour  last  namber, styled 

*  Recollections  of  Sully .'  The  Republican  embraces  tin 
opportunity  to  inform  ita  rraders  that  the  'Rmnd  Hill,* 
(at  the  foot  of  which  Mr.  Sully  atatea  thai  Georral  Dan- 
iel Morgan  waa  buried,)  ia  four  miles  to  the  west  of  Wis* 
Chester,  whereas  the  old  Southern  Church,  in  whose  gnT^ 
yard  the  General  lies,  is,  in  reality,  in  andontbeoppofiie 
side  of  that  town ! 

"*  It  IB  an  nndeniable  fact,  that  the  Round  HiU,  (as  tspv 
of  the  NjMlh  Mountain  is  here  called,)  is  m  troth  some  dis- 
tance to  the  west  of  the  fine  old  town  whkb  thus  lies  be* 
tween  the  western  and  the  eastern  ranges  icovdres  the 
paasea  of  the  great  valley ;  but  if  the  editor  of  the  lUt^Bb- 
lican  will  some  morning  take  a  holiday  frooibiBtssk,ud 
ignoring  for  the  mointt|l  ^|f|||^j|tTC*iiQJ|  eyes  the  Bosun  to* 
mults,  the  South  Ctdil^agitatiottfl,«iirab  *intellignice 
of  breathless  interest'  just  arrived  by  the  last  steaoer, 
make  his  way  over  the  flae  new  tumpfite,  which  is  a  de- 
lightful road  except  where  the  anbroken^^ite  lanieefais 
hurse,  a  charming  highway  wherever  it  is  nnobstncted 
by  giant  pines  purposely  felled  on  the  track ;— if  be  will 
seek  on  some  fine,  clear  morning  that  point  of  the  Ridge 
dubbed  the  *  Blue  Ball,*  and  there  gaze  upon  Wiocbeitrr, 
which  by  this  time  is  melting  into  a  speck  upoD  the  han- 
son,  he  will  at  once  comprehend  the  tmth  of  Mr.  Sulh's 
expreaaion,  *  at  the  foot  of  the  Round  Hill  yonder  vhers 
yon  see  the  smoke  of  Winchester  riae!'  I 

"  It  is  a  mortifying  fact  indeed  that  the  ancient  b<ffdei{ 
sentinel,  which  occupied  in  times  past  so  important  a  poftj 
should  be  a  mere  detaii  in  the  landscape  when  the  moaoi 
taina  come  in  play,  but  so  it  is.  From  this  point  the  thm 
or  four  paltry  miles  disappear  in  the  perapective,  aod  IM 

*  pmoke  of  Winchester  cutIm  round  ike  nmmU  of  the 
Round  HiU!*" 


We  are  glad  to  notice  that  our  friend  Tucker 
man  has  collected  into  book  form  the  many  ver^ 
beautiful  poems  that  have  appeared  under  bii 
name  from  time  to  time,  ta  the  magasioea  ao^ 
newspapers  for  some  years  past.  Although  b^ 
reputation  rests  chiefly  on  his  essays,  which  aH 
beyond  all  question  the  best  that  our  country  ha 
produced,  Mr.  Tuckerman  has  written  mac 
better  verse  than  many  who  base  their  claims  t{ 
the  honors  of  the  literary  class  solely  opoo  p<^ 
etical  effort.  Indeed  we  think  that  had  M^ 
Tuckerman  never  written  a  line  of  prose  at  a^ 
he  would  still  be  fairly  entitled  to  rank  with  tl^ 
roost  pleasing  litterateurs  of  the  dmy ;  and  in  o^ 
judgment  he  may  wear  the  laurel  with  any  i 
the  verse-makers  around  us.  It  is  a  remarkabl 
fact  that  the  heartiest  recoguition  of  Mr.  Tocf 
erman's  merits  has  come  from  the  South.    T£ 
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gretter  portioQ  of  bis  **  Characteriatics  of  Liter- 
ature'* appeared  origioally  io  this  magazine, 
(tfaoB^h  the  Northero  papers  have  studiously  ig- 
sored  the  fact,)  and  the  most  elaborate  and  sat- 
iifcetory  ezamiDatioo  of  his  style  that  has  yet 
appeared,  adonied  the  pages  of  the  Southern 
Qoarteriy  Review.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Tucker- 
aaa  la  much  too  cootemplattve  a  writer,  and 
adopts  far  too  juat  and  cautious  an  use  of  lan- 
(Bage  to  autt  the  Northern  section,  where  the  ex- 
trtva^ot  and  bisarre  are  as  much  sought  after 
ia  letten  aa  in  all  things  else.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
too  moch  to  hope  that  Tuckerman*s  poems  will 
go  throDgfa  many  editions  in  this  prosaic  age,  but 
we  may  at  least  trust  that  the  present  supply  will 
Beet  with  appreciative  purchasers. 


Speakbg  of  poetry,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
>vrpriie  ezpreased  by  our  coutributor  who  re- 
▼Kve  Mr.  Simms  in  the  foregoing  pages  of  this 
nmber,  that  no  complete  edition  of  hia  poetical 
worke  bu  jet  been  put  forth.  Will  not  Ruasell 
oC  Cbarieatott  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  give 
u  t  Tolaoie  of  them,  in  such  a  style  as  his  well- 
^MWB  ttate  would  suggest  7 


The  diatingttished  artist,  Thomas  Sully,  who 
w  beea  for  many  months  past  in  our  city,  has 
JMt  completed  for  the  rooms  of  the  Virginia  His- 
torictl  Society,  a  copy  of  bis  original  portrait  of 
rttriek  Henry,  which  ia  indeed  an  admirable  pic- 
^  The  history  of  this  portrait  is  somewhat 
€inoiit,aad  as  we  think  it  is  not  generally  known, 
ve  give  it  aa  it  has  been  narrated  by  James  Web- 
'^^  the  poblisher  of  Wirt's  Life  of  the  great  ora- 
^^  Is  a  letter  to  Major  Noah's  Sunday  Time9. 
»«•  foar  years  ago,  Mr.  Webster  replies  to  an 
*^^that  had  been  made  upon  the  biography, 

^  proceeds  to  give  the  following  account  of  the 

P«nriii— 

./JjJ[»«*«tely  after  I  bad  porehaaed  from  Mr.  Wirt  bin 
^••^eti*  Iec,  I  waa  deairoua  to  proeare  an  engraTed 
^^'^  likeaoM  of  Mr.  Heory  aa  a  neeeaaary  embelliah- 
■«  10  tccoDpmj  the  work.  To  obtain  ihia  a4janct,  I 
J^  •»ly  UiTeUed  orer  Mr.  Henry's  natiye  county,  but 
*n»?i»  (bow  tdjoiniog.  Finally  I  obtained  from  Mra.. 
*  ■»•  Symei,  of  Rocky  Milla,  a  coarse  miniature  of 

;^^takeii,u  I  anderatood,  by  aooie  travelling  por- 
tmtpttuer.  Widitfaia  miniature,  I  personally  waited 
L  !!r?^  WiTiduals  who  had  beea  intimately  acquainted 
*^  H  ^  of  whom  said  the  likeness  was  a  bad  one.  I 
^1^^  *•«»  to  point  out  the  deficiencies,  which  was 
•*•  Someof  tbem  gave  me  written  memorandums— 
?|||H«thia»  B.  Waller.  Esq.,  of  WUIiamsbury? ;  David 
■J«nMo.E«q.,  of  Peteraburg;  and  Dr.  Fousbee,  then 
''j;^  of  Richmond. 
I  w^  ^  "fonnation  thus  obtained,  and  the  miniature, 

iB^rf""  ***  distinguished  portrait  painter,  Thomas 
*  «  FUadslphia,  and  lequeated  him  to  paint  me  a 


portrait  of  Patrick  Henry  from  the  documenta  laid  belbra 
him,  and  to  charge  his  own  price  for  the  aame.  Whea 
the  portrait  was  finished,  I  took  it  down  to  Richmond,  ea« 
preasly  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  it  to  the  inspection  of 
those  who  had  given  me  inlbrmation  to  aid  in  painting  it, 
and  others  who  had  personally  known  Mr.  Henry  from 
his  youth.  My  first  call  was  on  Chief  Justice  Marshall- 
Placing  the  portrait  before  him,  I  aaid— *  Judge  MarahaU, 
can  you  tell  me  whose  portrait  that  is  V  He  replied,— 
*Tbat  is  Patrick  Henry,  and  an  excellent  likeneaa  of  him 
it  ia.'  At  this  time  Judge  Marshall  did  not  know  that 
I  waa  engaged  in  the  publication.  I  next  waited  on  Col. 
PreatoD,  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  who  agreed  in  what 
Judge  Marehail  had  aaid.  B.  Waller,  Eaq.,  David  Rob- 
ertaoa.  Dr.  Fonshee,  and  othera,  alao  pronounced  it  an 
excellent  Ukeneaa." 

The  Historical  Society  have  been  fortunate  ia 
securing  a  copy  of  this  picture  from  the  hand  of 
the  master,  a  copy,  which  is  indeed  fully  equal  to 
the  original  in  all  respects.  We  should  not  for- 
get  to  add  that  the  work  was  a  gift  of  the  artist 
to  the  Society,  and  is  on  that  account  doubly 
valuable. 

We  believe  Mr.  Sully  stays  with  us  but  a  short 
time  longer,  and  we  would  advise  all  lovers  of 
art  not  to  miss  the  opportunity  of  visiting  his  stu* 
dio,  before  hb  departure. 


We  are  not  musical,  at  least  in  the  artistic  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word,  but  that  we  are  not  in- 
sensible  to  sweet  sounds,  our  appreciation  of 
Jenny  Lind  and  Parodi  must  bear  us  witness. 
We  are.  therefore,  under  many  obligations  to  Mr. 
George  Gates  of  Charleston  for  a  batch  of  his 
latest  publications  of  new  music.  Among  these 
are  two  little  gems,  the  composition  of  Henry  T. 
Gates,  Esq.,  bearing  the  titles  of  8ttnny»id€ 
Waltz  and  Hyperion  Polka.  The  latter  is  ap- 
propriately dedicated  to  Professor  Longfellow, 
and  is  graceful  enough  to  have  caused  Paul  Flem- 
ing to  take  lessons  of  Cellarius.  Among  the 
rest  is  a  difficult  and  eccentric  composition  of 
Strakosch  which  we  would  give  something  to 
hear  that  gifted  performer  execute. 


Gur  friend  Mr.  Tefft  writes  us  that  be  is  not 
entitled  to  the  praise  we  have  awarded  him  as 
founder  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  but 
that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stevens  and  Dr.  Arnold  are 
the  parties  to  whom  it  rightfully  belongs.  We 
were  doubtless  in  error  in  referring  to  him  as  the 
sole  founder,  but  while  we  cheerfully  make  the 
correction  as  to  the  worthy  gentlemen  whom  he 
mentions,  we  shall  not  permit  our  friend  to  dis- 
claim the  very  large  part  he  had  in  the  forma- 
tion of  that  excellent  Society,  or  the  benefits  he 
has  conferred  upon  it  since. 
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Diaries  of  all  sorts  of  people  have  been  among 
tJie  most  popular  species  of  light-reading  for 
years.  We  have  the  **  Diary  of  an  Ennuy^e** — 
the  **  Diary  of  a  Physician,"  and  many  others, 
hnt  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  ever  seen  the 
Diary  of  a  Swindler.  Such  a  thing  is,  indeed, 
unprecedented.  Yet  we  learn  from  a  recent 
number  of  the  London  Observer  that  this  psy- 
chological wonder  has  been  brought  to  light- 
The  whole  affair  is  so  curious  that  we  give  it  just 
as  it  appears  in  the  Police  Report  of  that  journal 

**  EXTRAORDfirAKT    CaSS  OF  SWJNDLIFO.— At   Marl- 
boroujph-street,  on  Fridaj,  Richard  Douglas  (otherwiae 
Sir  Richard  Douglas,  otherwise  Captab  Douglas,  of  Or- 
pington House,  Kent;  Ascot-villa,  Ascot ;  and  of  No.  €, 
Belgrave-terrace),  and  his  two  sons  (Charles  and  Arthur) 
were  Bnally  examined,  cbargHl  with  having,  for  a  length 
of  time,  carried  on  a  most  successful  system  of  obtaining 
goods  upon  false  pretences.    It  appears  that  within  two 
years  the  prisoners  had  saoceeded  in  getting  from  between 
46  and  50  tradesmen,  £4,702  worth  of  property.    On  the 
elder  prisoner  a  diary  was  found,  which  revealed  a  sys- 
tem of  living  by  the  wits  unexampled  for  success,  audac- 
ity, and  extent.    The  diary  for  1851  was  kept  in  a  busi- 
ness-like manner.    It  opened  with  a  list  of  the  names  ol' 
gentlemen  and  ladies  to  whom  begging  applications  for 
money  bad  been  made.    The  names  of  the  parties  who 
had  not  replied  to  the  applications  being  brought  forward 
and  posted  in  quite  a  mercantile  way.    The  first  day  of 
the  year  was  opened  by  a  Prayer  to  Providence  to  bless 
the  exertions  of  the  writer  and  his  sons,  and  make  them 
more  prosperous  and  productive  than  the  last  year.    It 
went  on  thus : — Took  possession  of  Ascot»vilIa ;  got  phae- 
ton, dog<«art,  horses;  looked  about  Guilford,  Staines; 
ordered  goods,  coals,  and  beer ;  shawls ;  got  a  great  coat 
from  Skinner^— 3d  January :  Nothing  came  in ;  Charles 
hired  dognsart,  and  harness  of  Liley :  went  in  phaeton  to 
Guilford;  ordered  carpeting,  shawls,  coats,  4c.c«— 4th. 
Nothing  from  Guildford  but  an  impudent  letter;  sent 
Charles  to  station  for  carpeting;  Williams  came  there 
and  stopped  it;  fear  there  will  be  a  row;  got  shawls.— 
5th ;  Phaeton  and  horM  seised ;  fear  expenses  at  Ascot, 
and  all  up  with  Charles  there ;  fear  we  roust  eut.-^th : 
Coals  and  beer  came  in ;  made  us  as  merry  as  could ;  went 
to  shop  in  Curxon-street ;  ordered  brushes,  dtc. — ^7th :  All 
day  ill ;  row  about  stable,  forcible  possession  taken  of  it; 
row  all  day  with  one  person  or  another;  fearful  how  they 
will  end ;  three  boys  at  home  idle ;  all  ordering  things. — 
14th :  Not  a  shilling  coming  in ;  eleven  mouths  to  feed ; 
would^nt  order  goods  except  to  keep  my  children ;  they 
have  found  out  my  address  at  Guilford;  dreadful  news;  got 
carpeting ;  fearful  row  with  a  man  who  brought  an  iron 
safe.    Row  all  night  from  ringing  door-bell  by  boot  and 
shoe  man. — 16th :  Row  all  day  with  people ;  mob  outside 
of  bouse  crying  swindlers.^-l7tb :  Very  nervous ;  more 
rows.— 18tb :  Went  to  boys  to  dinner.    Champagne ;  very 
merry.    Providence  not  quite  deserts  us.    Therestof  the 
diary  was  nearly  to  the  same  effect.    The  capture  of  the 
elder  prisoner  was  effected  under  rather  remarkable  cir- 
corostanees.    The  prisoner  wrote  a  pathetic  letter  to  the 
Eev.  Mr.  Hamilton,  imploring  assistance,  being  confined, 
as  he  said,  to  a  sick  bed,  and  in  a  state  of  complete  desti- 
tution.   The  police  gained  a  knowledge  of  this  letter,  and 
Sergeant  Allen  having  dressed  himself  up  in  a  long  black 
oratorian  robe,  white  neckcloth,  and  broad  brimmed  hat 
so  as  lo  resemble  a  priest,  he  called  at  the  house  in  Bel- 
grave-terrace,  and  was  at  once  admitted.    He -found  the 
prisoner  shamming  illness,  but  when  tha  police  sergeant 


announced  himself  the  prisoner  jomped  np  and  losred 
out  that  he  was  betrayed.  The  consuble  then  took  bin 
into  custody.-— Some  additional  evidence  having  been  ad- 
duced,  the  three  piisoners  were  committed  on  fivechsrgea.'* 

Here  it  a  oew  character  for  Mr.  Dickoot, 
such  M  we  aboulU  have  sot  down  u  ridiceloiwly 
overdrawD  had  it  heen  iotroduced  in  one  of  his 
novels.  Although  Sir  Richard  Dooglaa  is  a  much 
more  disreputable  person,  the  manner  in  which 
he  looks  out  for  better  times,  uodor  the  eare  of 
Providence, is  not  unlike  the  hopeful  andcipatiou 
of  M  icawher  that  '*  something  would  turn  op.** 
We  ask  Micawber's  pardon,  however,  for  the 
remark. 


We  have  read  with  great  satisfaction  the 
**  Prospectus  of  the  Southern  Home  Jownnd  ef 
Education  and  Domeetic  Industry,^^  a  new  work 
to  be  published  bi-monthly  in  Charleston,  S.  C. 
utider  the  editorial  management  of  Eowm  He- 
RIOT,  Esq.  The  objects  of  thia  journal,  as  stated 
in  the  prospectus,  are 

**  to  advocate  strictly  and  exclusively,  Sootben  Edo- 
cation— the  encouragement  of  our  own  Literary  lostitB* 
tions,  and  the  publicatioa  of  Southern  School  Books,  edi- 
ted, printed  and  circulated  in  the  Southern  St«t«t-to 
bring  into  prominent  notice  all  literary  ondertskinf:s. 
Books  and  Periodicals,  Colleges  and  Schools,  at  the 
South — to  discourage  Northern  agents,  and  their  School 
Books,  and  expose,  in  all  their  deformity  and  dnpUcitVt 
the  pernicious  doctrines  of  Abolition  and  hostility  to  the 
South,  which  they  have  so  long  been  permitted  to  'uuvl 
into  the  mmds  of  our  children.'* 

In  a  design  so  laudable  every  true  Sootben 
man  will  wiah  Mr.  Heriot  abundant  succett. 
We  need  scarcely  add  that  his  reputatioB  is  a 
sufficient  guaranty  of  the  ability  of  the  work. 


It  is  always  a  pleasant  thing  to  hear  our  own 
praises  spoken,  when  the  commendation  is  dis- 
criminating.   We  do  not  relish,  for  ourselves, 
the  twaddle  that  Mr.  Tupper  has  been  pouring 
forth  so  incessantly  in  very  dreary  verses,  sbout 
Brother  Jonathan  and  Slavery,  and  all  that,  bnt 
the  following  morceau  from  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's 
recent  spech  before  the  St.  George's  Society  is, 
not  difficult  to  swallow.     Sir  Henry  has  recentlfj 
visited  our  City  and  State,  and  left  behind  bioi^ 
only  the  most  favorable  impressions. 

After  having  toasted  St.  George,  the  pstroa^ 
saint,  he  proposes  the  honors  to  another  saint  ol 
the  calendar — 

*'  Now  since  you  have  been  so  kind  in  your  ncepdi 
of  the  name  which  I  have  just  uttered,  will  you  allow 
to  mentwn  that  of  a  near  and  dear  relative  of  our  patrm[ 
Saint— I  mean  *  St.  Jonathan.*    I  have  seen  thii  i 
gentleman  in  many  guises— I  have  jnst  coma  fron  Ti>it< 
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i^^  bia  M  a  l^ifaik  plaoftrr;  I  hftTs  nhdiea  hands  with 
u  t  Wetttn  fumer;  1  have  bees  tested  by  him  in  thw 
Terr  hall  ••  t  New  England  Pilgrim,  and  I  have  dined 
w«k  hin  u  a  Bleir  York  merchant;  I  have  known  him 
veil  as  1  Waahiogton  kgialator,  and  I  have  been  on  inti* 
Mte  terfltt  with  him  aa  an  American  statesman  both  in 
ud  ogt  sfoiBcs  and  I  will  tell  you  that  I  doa*t  believe 
that  there  10  a  owre  generous  or  honest-hearted  saint  in 
lix  whole  calendar— (laughter) — one  who  is  more  ready 
(0  give  his  best  bottle  of  wine  to  a  friend,  or  to  drink  his 
ftieni't  best  bottle  of  wine,  if  he  gives  it  him — (langhter)— 
vho  is  Bsie  skilled  to  torn  a  penny — more  splendid  in 
fpeadisgagninea.  (Cheern.)  Bat  St.  Jonathan^  though 
sol  solely,  is  fyeciaUy  a  Be«-iaring  sort  of  saint,  and  he 
\m  at  thia  tia>e  a  vessel  on  the  ocean  about  which  be  is 
aoffieafaacsBJuoas,  though  it  is  in  reality  in  no  sort  of  dan- 
ger. I  ibiak  I  see  flying  from  iu  topmast  the  £/MM-Jack. 
(Ajf  UttM  sad  cheers.)  I  think  I  hear  a  cry  of  *  a  long 
pail,  a  atroag  pnll,  a  pall  all  together,*  from  the  lips  of  its 
cfor.  (Long  and  lond  applause.)  That  vessel  is  called 
(he  Uoiied  States — (renewed  cheers)— and  it  carries  as  its 
froshi  the  bngttsge  of  Sbakspeare,  the  code  of  Black- 
nacihacieed  of  Christ!  (Lond  cheers.)  Let  ns  drink, 
fCQilefflca,  fo  its  long  and  prosperous  voyagr  s  — Biay  no 
viad  /rom  the  north  orfit>m  the  south  impede  its  progress, 
or  ped  iu  prscioua  cargo.  (Great  applause  and  load 
dteen.) 


Oar  tfasokfl  are  due  to  Ma.  H.  R.  School- 
CKAFT  for  a  copy  of  liia  spiondid  volume  00  the 
biHm  Tri&ef  0/  N^rik  America,  wbicb  we  ehall 
^iTor  to  notice,  at  some  length,  at  au  early 
^*7*  The  book  ia  by  far  the  most  satisfactory 
jMbiicatioB  that  we  have  yet  seen  on  the  abo- 
"fiBtl  iahabitanta  of  our  country,  and  will  re- 
>^UB  ti  a  monument  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft*8  en- 
%hicBed  leaJ  and  jaborious  research. 

Oar  old  and  ▼alued  friend,  Likut.  M.  F. 

Madit,  the  best  specimen  of  the  true  savant  that 
ve  bare  in  America,  has  also  laid  us  under  ob- 
''fiitioai  by  sending  us  a  copy  of  his  **  lovesti- 
SUUBi  of  the  Winda  and  Currenta  of  the  Sea.'* 


Two  of  tiie  beat  serial  pnblicationa  of  the  day 
wt  reached  respectively  the  conclusion  of  the 
fw  ▼olooie^The  Illustrated  Domestic  Bible, 
'^  by  Samuel  Hueston,  New  York,  andLos- 
^'*  Field  Rook  of  the  Revolution,  from  the 
P'^of  the  Harpers.  The  former  of  these  we 
^*H  as  an  eicellent  work.  It  contains  eopi- 
^  notes  by  which  the  reader  is  fully  supplied 
*ith  all  that  he  requires  in  understanding  the 
teit,  while  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  not  a 
"^  (iebateable  point  of  doctrine  has  been  in- 
duced. 811  nnmbera  more  will  render  the 
*«Tk  eomptete.  Lossing^rbook  ta  valuable  as  a 
l^pnlar  biatorical  treatiae,  and  gratifies  the  eye 
^tba  richness  and  softaefs  of  iu  wood-cuu. 


Mm  of  Htm  Wmh, 


MoRAMmD,  TBI  Arabiah  Proprit  :  A  Tragedff  ta 
fine  aeU.  By  Gtmrge  H,  Milet.  Boston:  PhUlips, 
Sampson  St  Company.    1850. 

Xhe  recent  represenution  upon  the  stage  of  this  tragic 
performance,  indooes  us  to  undertake  its  review,  though 
not  without  feelings  approaching  to  awe.  Nothing  but 
the  sternest  sense  of  Elditorial  duty  would  haTO  enabled 
us  to  orercome  the  trepidation  which  we  felt  on  reading 
the  formidable  announcement,  thinly  disguised  as  sn  '^  ad- 
vertisement" by  **the  Publishers,*'  that  this,  amongst 
*^  neariy  one  hundred  competitors.**  was  the  manuscript 
which  obtained  **  Mr.  Forrest's  prize  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars,*' or  have  fortified  us  in  an  eflbrt  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment in  a  spirit  of  strict  critical  justice  upon  the  worth  of 
this  play.  But  though  thus  informed  that  its  merits  have 
been  already  ascertained ;  though  public  opinion  is  thus 
forestalled  by  this  pompous  prelude ;  though  thus  com- 
manded, in  true  Boston-like  style,  to  ''fell  down  and 
worship  at  the  sound  of  the  sackbut  snd  the  dulcimer," 
we  shall  nevertheless  venture  to  honestly  form  an  opmioa 
of  our  own,  and  to  candidly  express  it  to  our  readers. 

From  the  prefece  we  learn  that  **  the  design  of  this  play 
is  to  explain  the  life  of  Mohammed,  from  the  age  of  forty 
10  his  death,  a  period  of  twenty  years."  Of  course  pre* 
tensions  so  towering  challenge  criticism  upon  the  ol^t 
rather  than  upon  the  execution  of  the  work,  and  we  will 
therefore  devote  our  notice  to  the  former,  rather  than  to 
the  latter  subject.  Mr.  Miles*  notions  of  his  hero's  char- 
acteri  as  well  aa  his  theory  of  Dramatic  art,  are  pretty 
fVilly  developed  in  the  following  extract  from  his  preface : 

**  1  found  the  naked  history  superior  to  all  the  inven- 
tions of  imagination.  Where  the  charm  is  in  plot  and 
surprise!  repetition  sickens  us;  where  the  characters 
tliemselves  attract,  it  delights. 

"  After  all  that  has  been  said,  the  true  character  of  the 
great  founder  of  Islam  is  but  inoperfectly  utulerstood. 
Here  is  the  difficulty  :  not  only  have  we  to  reconcile  truth 
and  felsebeod,  sincerity  and  deceit, — for,  in  most  histori- 
cally great  men,  there  is  more  or  less  of  this« — but  we  are 
dealing  with  one,  who,  believing  himself  a  Prophet,  assert* 
it  by  imposture, — the  messenger  of  Allah  preparing  man- 
kind by  a  deliberate  lie  for  the  reception  of  Eternal  Truth. 

**  From  this  point  of  view,  the  play  was  written.  The 
brevity  required  in  representation  on  the  stage  (at  which 
I  aimed)  compelled  roe  to  omit  much  that  might  support 
my  interpretation  of  this  'sincere  impostor.'  *' 

Now,  whilst  with  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  Miles,  we  do 
not  agree  with  him  in  supposing  that  "  the  true  charac- 
ter** of  Mohammed  is  so  "  imperfectly  UDder8tood"~there 
is  yet  one  thing  we  will  cheerfully  admit,  which  is,  that 
this  play  has  done  nothing  towards  throwing;  light  or  lustre 
upon  it.  But  we  are  very  far  from  thinking  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  great  founder  of  Islamism  is  not  yet  under- 
stood. On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  us,  that  few  historical 
personages  were  better  known  by  their  contemporariea, 
or  more  correctly  appreciated  by  posterity  than  the  Ko- 
reisbite  descendsnt  of  Ishmsel. 

Our  notion  is,  that  the  opinion  entertained  for  so  many 
centuries,  is,  after  all,  the  only  correct  one,  and  that  is, 
that  Mohammed  was  a  man  who,  possessing  great  mental 
abilities,  prostituted  them  to  the  basest  purposes,  giving 
himself  out  as  a  prophet  of  the  most  High  God«  whilst 
he  wallowed  in  the  deepest  sensuality*  and,  himseJl'  a 
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CO  wait!,  procuring  a  tyrannical  authority  through  tha 
eouragf)  of  others.  We  aro  aware  that  the  fashion  of  the 
present  day  is,  amongst  certain  Geologists,  to  represent 
him,  as  a  true-hearted  hero,  whose  soul  revolted  from  the 
worship  of  the  idols  of  stone  and  brass,  Orrousd  and 
Ahriman.  the  ancient  Gods  of  his  fathers— who  penetrated, 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  understand,  the  deep  mysteries 
of  true  religion,  which  he  believed  himself  to  have  founds- 
who  gave  himself  so  zealously,  so  enthusiastically  to  the 
work  of  propagating  his  doctrines,  as  to  lose  his  bal- 
ance and  forget  that  it  is  not  permitted  in  the  moral  law  to 
advance  the  cause  of  truth  by  means  of  falsehood,  ^or 
justify  the  means  by  the  sacred  character  of  the  end  to  be 
accomplished,— and  so,  blinded  by  his  zeal  and  fervent  de- 
votion to  the  promulgation  of  theistic  truth,  he  uttered 
falsehoods,  resorted  to  artifices  and  cruelties,  and  invented 
miracles,  without  meaning  thereby  to  be  really  guilty  of 
lying  or  imposture. 
Our  answer  to  this  theory  is  very  simple.    It  is  in  the 

fiusts. 

Firet :  We  know  that  Mohammed  never  entertamed  any 
notions  of  assuming  the  prophetic  character  until  many 
yean  after  his  marriage  with  Kadijah.  Now  Waraka,  the 
nephew  of  Kadijah.  had  been  a  convert  to  Judaism,  after 
which  he  became  a  Christian,  and  then  relapsed  into  his 
old  Sabean  faith.  He  was,  says  Irving,  (Ufe  ttf  Mahom- 
eit  p.  66,^  **  a  man  of  speculative  mind  and  flexible 
faith,*'  "worthy  of  note  as  being  the  first  on  record  to 
translate  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  into 
Arabic."  It  was  thus,  through  Waraka  and  his  trans- 
lations, that  Mohammed  obtained  such  knowledge  of 
genuine  religious  doctrine  and  precept,  as  enabled  him  to 
introduce  into  his  Suras  enough  of  pure  and  undefilad 
moral  and  religious  truth  to  give  them,  in  the  eyn  of  the 
idolatrous  Arabs,  the  semblance  of  revelation. 

Secondly  :  No  one  of  the  advocates  for  this  new-fangled 
theory  touching  Mohammed,  not  even  Mr.  Carlyle,  him- 
aelf,  has  ever  been  able  satisfactorily  to  reconcile  with  it 
passages  like  the  following ;  which  in  our  judgment  are 
conclusive  as  to  the  Prophet's  sensuality  and  deliberate 
deceit  and  imposture. 

"  Prophet !  We  have  allowed  thee  thy  wives  *  *  the 
daugbten  of  thy  uncle,  and  the  daughtera  of  thy  aunts, 
both  on  thy  father's  side  and  thy  mother's  side,  who  fled 
with  thee  from  Mecca,  and  any  other  believing  woman  in 
case  the  Prophet  desiretb  to  take  her  to  wife.  This  is  a 
peculiar  privilege  granted  unto  thee  above  the  rest  of  true 
Believera."    Koran  ( Sale* §  Tranalatum)  tk.  33. 

*'  To  the  rest  of  the  believera"  God  allowed  only  four 
wives ;  but  Mohammed  availed  himself  most  freely  of 
"  the  peculiar  privilege"  granted  by  Divine  permission. 
We  could  quote  many  such  passages ;  some  even  more 
sensual  in  their  tone  and  expression  :  but  we  have  said 
enough  to  justify  us,  we  hope,  in  the  eyes  of  our  readere 
at  least  in  not  yielding  an  assent  to  the  claim  set  up 
in  these  later  days  for  the  sincerity  and  honesty  of  a 
*'  Prophet,"  whom  the  Christian  Chureh  has  so  long  re- 
garded as  an  arch  impostor. 

However  much  we  may  differ  with  Mr.  Miles  as  to  his 
notions  of  Mohammed's  character,  we  would  not  be  un- 
just to  his  play  as  a  mere  literary  performance.  Lest  any 
one  therefore  should  chance  to  suppose  him  guilty  of 
plagiarism,  as  he  seems  to  anticipate,  we  give  his  vindi- 
cation, extracted  from  the  Preface,  merely  observing 
that  **  accidental  resemblances"  are  not  altogether  new. 

It  may  be  inferred  that  I  copied  Goethe,  varying  the  fifth 
act  to  my  own  convictions  :  but  though  it  is  no  reproach 


The  play  abounds  in  tnhliine  passages  and  elective 
lines.    We  gtva  an  example  (pp.  78-79.) 

Amro»  (uOervening,)    Forbear,  Sophiaa !    liook,  'tii 
clear  as  water : 
The  Prophet  shed  his  skin  to  save  his  life ; 
Stuffed  it  with  Ali  to  divert  your  scent ; 
And  whilst  you  watched  the  counterfeit  Mohammed, 
The  genuine  escaped.    Instead  of  dallying  here. 
Belching  hartk  thunder  ai  a  generome  yotrflb, 
Puraue  your  quarry,  else  you're  baffled,  cbeatcd^— 
Quick,  and  retrieve ! 

On  the  very  next  page  (p.  80)-^wiH  be  fonnd  a 
kindred  passage,  in  which  Sophian  exbibila  the  true 
spirit  of  an  enterprising  police  officer. 

Boph,    Never!    But  let  me  pass.    I'll  search  the  boose 
From  top  to  bottom ;  then,  my  hot  pursnit 
Shall  ferret  all  Arabia  and  the  world. 


The  DxcLtirs  of  PonBT  avd  its  causxs  :  tf  the  Rev. 
N.  Murray,  D.  D.    Harper  &  BrotheiB.    1651. 

A  very  well  prmled  discourse.  Nothing  extnordiairy 
in  matter  m  style.  The  writer  congratulates  the  Protes- 
tant world,  that,  while  the  majority  of  numben  is  with  tite 
Catholics,  it  is  counterbalanced  by  the  superiority  of  tbe 
Protestants  in  intelligence  and  zeal ;  and  that  the  contact 
between  them,  where  religion  is  free,  as  in  the  Umted 
States,  is  productive  of  amelioration  in  the  doctrines  sod 
practices  of  the  Catholic  Clergy  themselves. 

We  think  there  is  much  truth  in  this  last  view.   We 
are  not  of  those,  who  expect  with  confidence  a  reuaioo  of 
of  all  Christians  in  one  nominal  chureh ;  a  centralixatios 
and  fusion  of  all  creeds  and  doctrines.    The  history  oi 
the  Church  gives  much  more  reason,  in  our  opioioD,  to 
look  for  an  increase  of  differences  upon  such  points,  tbu 
for  a  diminution  of  them.    It  is  the  natural  result  of  tbe 
diversity  of  men's  minds,  when  applied  to  any  subject  of 
an  intellectual  and  abstract  character.    But  we  beliere 
that  there  is  a  progress  in  another  and  a  more  imporuot 
branch  of  Christian  knowledge;  in  that  department  of  it, 
whkh  teaches  us  to  regard  our  fellow  men,  and  their 
opinions  with  charity  and  indulgence— to  examine  ibdf 
doctrines  with  candour— to  modify  our  own,  when  con- 
vinced of  error— to  estimate  minor  contrarieties  of  leoti- 
ment  and  feith  as  insignificant,  in  coinpariaoo  with  a  re- 
cognition of  the  same  great  principles  of  duty  towtrdi 
God  and  Man.    This  process,  we  do  believe,  has  already 
exerted  much  influence,  and  is  destined  to  exert  mock 
more,  upon  the  Catholic  Church  in  America.    Nor  do  wt 
think  their  Protestant  contemporaries  so  perfect  in  all  re- 
spects, that  they  too  may  not  profit  of  similar  of^ortsni- 
ties.    For  example,  the  author  of  this  sermon  might  hare 
discovered  some  bright  spots  in  the  history  of  tbe  Popish 
religion— some  glorious  and  venerated  names— instead  of 
fixing  his  eyes  only  on  the  darkest  and  most  dinml 
scenes,  and  calling  to  mind  only  the  most  arrogant,  &h<t 
and  unholy,  of  those  who  have  wora  the  sacerdotal  n>bef> 
We  are  as  fer.  at  least,  as  any  of  our  readers,  from  a»* 
senting  to  tbe  doctrines  or  discipline  of  the  Chnreh  of 
Rome ;  but  we  protest  against  tbe  application  to  it  of  an 
unjust  rule,  which  might  be  turned  with  eerioof  eftct 
against  every  other  church  in  Christendom.     If  an  ano- 
ciation  is  to  be  held  accountable  for  the  misconduct  of 
of  every  individual  who  may  belong  to  it— or  if  men  are 
to  be  condemned  for  the  remote  and  unseen  resuitf,  to 


to  borrow  from  the  great  German,  the  resemblance  is  en- 1  which  a  speculative  belief  may  be  carried  out  by  logical 
tirely  accidental.  1  processes— we  fear  that  jno  chureh  under  Heaven  eror 
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vaSfOrevvrwillbe,  foond  immacuUte.    At  least,  there,  seen  through  the  obNCuring  glasses  of  friendship ;~on 
iboijld  be  presented  oo  the  other  side  such  examples  of  another,  most  scandalous  anecdotes  of  Charles  IV.  of 


pietj  ud  virtue— such  lessons  of  wisdom  and  truth — as 
btfe  beea  famished  by  the  Church,  which  is  placed  upon 
in  tiiftl ;  and  if  this  were  done,  the  Catholics  would  cer^ 
uklj  Bot  Isck  a  powerful  counierpoise,  to  the  mass  of 
efisiB  sad  reproach  that  is  heaped  in  the  other  scale. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  Catholic  church  is  the  oldest  in 
ChiistesdoB— ft  has  been  longest  and  most  intimately  as- 
wcioed  with  the  State— it  has  grown  up  in  the  darliest 
ifos  of  Christianity— it  baa  possessed  the  largest  secular 
poveiwit  hasamaseed  the  greatest  wealth.  In  all  these 
re9|iectB,  the  Protestant  churches  have  been,  more  or  less, 
eoQtnfied  with  it.  They  have  struggled  into  existence 
from  poor  beginningfl,  amid  difficulties  and  dangers,  dia« 
cooraged  by  the  goveram^nt,  jostled  and  impeded  by  one 


Spain,  the  queen,  and  the  **  Prince  of  the  Peace  ;** — and 
again  still  more  outrageous  onditg  of  the  Prussian  Court, 
Ferdinand,  and  the  handsome  chamberlain,  Schmettau, 
who  annually  announced  to  the  king  the  birth  of  a  prince, 
and  received  for  answer  from  his  master  on  the  third  an- 
nouncement, **  SdtmeUau  troU !  e'e$t  omuxJ'^ 

If  the  reader,  however,  once  consents  to  yield  himself 
to  Lord  Holland's  guidance,  he  will  find  the  anecdotes,  en 
diu  and  personal  details  of  the  exalted  personages  who 
figure  in  these  pages,  very  entertaining.  In  a  historical 
point  of  view  too  they  are  valuable  as  transcripts  from  the 
diary  of  a  man  who  was  **  a  part  of  all  that  he  had  met,** 
who  knew  intimately  the  prominent  characters  of  his  day, 
and  whose  recollections,  though  obscured  in  some  degree 


uocher,  sad  never  attaining  the  possessbn  of  unbounded  by  personal  likes  and  dislikes,  bear  the  stamp  of  the  au- 


poveraadexhorintant  wealth,  such  as  those  enjoyed  by 
the  Chnieb  of  Rome.  But,  just  in  proportion  as  they  have 
aqoired  thsse  great  objects  of  human  desire,  in  the  same 
depee  bu  the  parity  of  the  Church  been  the  sufferer :  in 
the  isme  degree,  have  pride,  luxury,  sloth,  mtolerance, 
■ad  cruelty,  reared  their  fronta  in  the  holy  temples  of  the 
Piiace  of  Peace.  And,  if  the  Protestanta  have  fewer  and 
lea  frosi  errors  to  be  purged  out  of  their  churches,  they 
o«c  it  to  the  kind  Providence  which  ordained  that  they 
■hosid  be  planted  m  an  age  of  mora  light,  and  should 
lourisfa  imid  inflnences  more  favourable  to  the  preserva- 
tnnof  their  original  spirit.  Let  us  not,  therefore,  boast 
Mnehei  of  our  superiority,  which  is  not  of  ouraelves  ; 
bot  rtther.  while  we  view  with  satisfaction  the  changes 
vhtcb  tre  silently  wrought  inthe  Chureb  of  our  Catholic 
brethrca  by  the  spirit  of  religious  freedom,  let  us  look 
■tnowlv  into  the  defecta  of  original  construction,  and  the 
bmchet  which  have  been  made  by  time,  in  the  fabric  of 
oorowB. 


FouiGv  Reminiscbkcks.  By  Henry  Richard,  Lord 
Hottaad.  Edited  by  his  son  Henry  Edward,  Lord  Hoi- 
had.  New  York.  Harper  Al  Brothers,  82  Cliff  street. 
18S1. 

Heaiy  Richard,  Lord  Holland,  was  a  favorite  with  his 
K^^cntioo  and  his  name  is  still,  to  all  who  came  in  con- 
Uet  with  him  during  his  long  life,  a  synonyms  for  every 
thiag  upright  and  excellent.  To  a  spirit  as  guileless  as  a 
chiid^i,  lad  a  warmth  of  heart  which  never  lost  sight  of 
iW  lo  whom  bis  fnendship  had  once  been  given,  be  uni- 
tniteoosistency  in  politics  seldom  met  with  in  the  trou- 
bboi  times  m  which  he  lived.  For  forty  yeara  he  remain- 
fA  »  MtuBch  Libera]  without  varying  or  shadow  of  tum- 
■&  ud  thoogh  his  talenta  were  not  of  the  firat  order,  his 
o^ecmtnns  display  a  faculty  of  accurate  discrimination 
ttd  so  miight  into  human  motives,  highly  creditable  to 
bii  intellett  and  character. 

The  "Reminiscences,''  however,  in  our  opinion,  have 
beci  aomewhat  overrated.  They  have  naturally  rhal- 
hsfBd  extensive  notice  for  the  new  light  thrown  upon 
Buj  of  the  evenu  and  pereonages  of  the  Franeh  Revo- 
iatios,  bat  this  attention  they  must  have  excited  under 
u;  drcufflstances — the  literary  merita  of  the  work  had 
BoihB[  to  do  with  it.  Lord  Holland  writes  in  but  an  iudif- 
■KBt  style,  and  his  ideas  spurn  all  cdbnection  whatso- 
••wj— be  flits  from  .subject  to  subject — from  France  to 
SpvaifraaiTtUeyrettd  to  Charles  and  Ferdinand,  with- 
out eooasctnig  h  the  reader's  mind  by  so  much  as  a  hur* 
^  seaieaoc  the  sequence  of  events. 

On  one  page  we  have  an  account  of  Talleyrand  m  which 
«l  deleetabiy  cold-blooded,  selfish  and  treacherous  time- 
**«  is  Bids  oat  eveiy  thing  upright, truthful  and  pure— 


thoHs  upright  and  truthful  character. 
Morris  and  Brother  have  the  book  for  sale. 


Tbx  Ballads  aitd  Sohos  qf  William  Pewibrohe  Mu^ 
ehuutck.  New  York :  Published  by  T.  W.  Strong,  No. 
98  Nassau  Street.    1851. 

Several  of  the  pieces  which  compose  this  volume  were 
written  for  the  Messenger,  and  our  readera  have  therefore 
had  the  opportunity  already  afforded  them  of  .making  up 
an  opinion  upon  Ifr.  Mulchinock's  powers  as  a  poet. 
Fo/ourselves  we  rate  him,  if  not  among  the  fint,  yet  as 
far  above  the  middle  class  of  rhy  men,  although,  assuredly, 
the  contents  of  the  present  work  are  rather  to  be  taken  aa 
an  earnest  of  what  Mr.  Mulchinock  eon  do,  than  as  efforts 
upon  which  he  would  be  willing  to  rest  his  fame.  Very 
gvaat  fiicility  of  vereification  and  rare  choice  of  epitheta 
are  what  strike  iis  most  forcibly  as  the  good  points  of  the 
author.  On  the  other  hand,  a  somewhat  too  diffuse  ex- 
pression of  a  single  thought,  the  result  of  haste  in  cook- 
position,  is  the  most  freq  uent  blemish  that  we  notice.  But 
we  are  not  disposed  to  look  for  faults  in  the  verses  of  one 
who  writes  for  his  daily  bread,  and  who  can  not  therefore 
permit  his  MSS.  to  undergo  the  mellowing  process  which 
Horace  recommends.  M»»  Mulchinock  is  a  yo^ng  Irish- 
man whom  the  political  disturbances  of  his  native  land 
have  driven  to  our  shores,  and  upon  whose  exertions  de- 
pends the  support  of  a  wife  and.children.  We  could  wish 
him  a  more  lucrative  profession  than  that  of  poet,  in  an 
age  and  country  so  utilitarian  as  bur  own,  but  we  are  not 
without  hopes  that  the  peculiar  cue umstances  of  the  case 
will  ensure  him  a  handsome  reward  for  his  present  labor. 
One  piece  of  advice,  Mr.  Mulchinock  will  permit  us  to  give 
him  and  we  ofier  it  with  all  respect.  Having  contended 
so  long  with  the  evib  of  a  bad  government,  it  is  but  natu- 
ral that  Mr.  Mufchittock's  feelings  and  sympathiea  upon 
becoming  the  citizen  of  a  republic,  should  be  democratic 
(we  use  the' word  in  no  party  sense)  and  he  has  given  ut- 
terance to  them  boldly  and  becomingly  in  his  **Chauntsfor 
Tuilen."  But  there  is  danger,  we  think,  that  he  may  be 
hurried  away  by  his  impulse  into  the  ranks  of  the  ultra- 
ists  whose  fevered  and  fitful  complainings  have  found  the 
way  to  the  common  ear,  always  too  open  to  such  ad- 
dresses, as  well  through  the  ringing  lines  of  the  verai« 
fier  as  in  the  editorial  columns  of  socialistic  newspapere. 
We  fear  our  young  friend  has  got  into  bad  company  when 
he  fraternizes  with  Greeley  and  Whittief-«nd  we  cau- 
tion bun  above  all  not  to  writa  anything  upon  Slavery 
until  he  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  Southern 
people.  We  offer  this  friendly  admonition  not  because 
we  think  Mr.  Mulchinock's  verees  will  be  apt  to  endanger 
the  stability  of  our  domestic  institutions,  but  because  wt 
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feel  an  interest  in  him,  and  would  dislike  to  see  him  ren- 
der himself  ridiculoas.  His  present  eflbrts  are  altogether 
unexceptionable  and  we  commend  them  most  heartily  to 
public  appreciation. 


Tbe  Poktical  Rxmaivs  of  Ae  iate  Mart  Elizabeth 
Lbk.  JViih  a  Biographical  Memoir,  By  S.  Gf  lma v, 
D.  D.    Charleston,  S.  C. :    Walker  St  Richards.  1851. 

Our  readers  of  sOme  years  standing  will  recollect  the 
Yarious  contributions  to  the  Messenger  of  Mary  E.  Lee. 
It  will  be  pleasing  to  them  to  learn,  from  the  beautiful 
memoir  pre6xed  to  this  collected  edition  of  her  writings, 
that  her  character  was  as  lovely  as  her  poetry  was  grace- 
ful, and  m  all  the  relations  of  private  lile  she  adorned  the 
woman,  as  before  the  public  she  added  to  the  stores  of  her 
country's  literature.  The  exact  measure  of  Miss  Lee's 
merits  has  been  awarded  by  Dr.  Gilman  with  singular 
justice  and  impartiality,  when  we  consider  in  what  close 
and  conBding  relation  they  stood  to  each  other,  and  how 
greatly  the  gentle  qualities  of  the  suffering  poetess  must 
have  won  upon  his  affectionate  regard.  His  memoir,  as 
a  revelation  of  a  secluded  life,  without  other  incident  than 
the  domestic  changds  of  this  world  of  vicissitude,  is  full  of 
a  subdued  interest.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  pre- 
paration of  the  memoir,  though  by  no  means  an  easy  task, 
was  done  con  amort* 

The  volume  contains,  by  way  of  Preface  a  sweet  poet- 
ical tribute  to  the  memory  of  Miss  Lee  from  the  pen  of 
W.  C.  Richards,  Esq. 

It  may  be  obtained  of  J.  W.  Randolph. 


A  School  DicnoifART  of  the  LaUn  Language.  Bp 
Dr.  J.  H.  Kaltschimdt.  In  Two  Parts.  I.  Latin- 
English.    Philadelphia:  Lea 4& Blanchard.    1851. 

It  is  only  necessary  for  ns  to  say  of  this  work  that  it 
belongs  to  the  excellent  classical  series  of  Drs.  Schmits 
and  Zumpt,  which  have  met  with  such  large  and  merited 
success  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  It  is 
neatly  anri  carefully  printed,  of  convenient  size  for  the 
school-bojr,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  approved  by  the 
learned  German  doctors  whose  names  we  have  just  men- 
tioned, is  a  sufficient  voucher  for  its  value  as  a  lexicon. 

It  may  be  obtained  of  Morris  Sl  Brother. 


Thb  Works  of  Horace  :  With  English  Notes.  For 
the  nee  of  SdtooU  and  CoOegee,  By  J.  L.  LmcoLif , 
Professor  of  tbe  Latin  Language  and  Literature  in 
Brown  University.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  St 
Company,  200  Broadway. 

Professor  Lincoln  has  already  given  to  the  public  some 
very  excellent  school  editions  of  the  classics,  but  none  of 
them  has  pleased  us  so  much  as  the  volume  before  us. 
It  is  just  possible  that  our  judgment  in  this  matter  has  been 
biassed  by  a  long  standing  preference  for  Horace  over  all 
the  writers,  either  in  verse  or  prose,  of  the  Latin  language. 
Being  better  able  to  form  an  opinion,  in  the  premises,  on 
this  account,  we  may  assign  the  book  a  superiority  which 
it  does  not  really  possess.  It  is  always  a  delight  to  us  to 
go  along  with  a  man  who^performs  the  task  of  a  guide 
understandingly,  to  the  cave  of  Pyrrha,  gaze  with  him  on 
the  white  summit  of  Soracte,  and  linger  in  his  company 
in  the  Via  Sacra  or  the  Sabine  Grove.  Such  a  friend  is 
Pfofeesor  Lincoln.    We  do  not  mean  to  imply,  by  any 


means,  that  this  volume  is  as  satislketery  to  dw  tdsiirpr 
and  constfint  reader  of  Horace  as  rtie  Icxttrious  and  wa^- 
nificent  volume  of  Dean  Milman,  for  it  is  ileeicpmi,  v«  are 
toId,for  schools  and  colleges,  and  is  of  course  without  the 
expensive  illustrations  of  that  costly  edition.  But  it  ece- 
tains  what  is  of  more  consequence  to  the  yoong  stvdenf— 
copious  and  well  considered  notes  whidi  eloeidate  ftbf.  text, 
while  they  do  not  too  gready  assist  Imn  in  makittg  ontilM 
construction.  In  addition  to  this,  it  has  a  complete  **  Id< 
dex  of  Proper  Names**  by  which  one  can  turn  immedbtely 
to  tbe  passage  where  any  particular  place  or  persen  mar 
be  found.  The  book  is  well  printed  and  has  a  few  wood 
cuts  here  and  there.    It  is  fknr  sale  by  i.  W.  Randolph. 


Tbk  Poems  of  Elxeabetb  BARRvrr  BROwimre.  Tve 
Volumes  New  York :  C.  8.  FnBcis  «t  Co.  Sa 
Broadway. 

We  have  never  particularly  admired  Mrs.  Browniag'i 
poetry,  and  for  a  reason  that  we  have  eome  hetitatioo  ia 
expressing — we  have  always  thought  it  affected.  Afiec- 
tation  is  a  charge  easily  made,  and  not  unfreqaently  wiih 
injustice,  and  it  applies  after  all  more  to  the  maaner  is 
which  the  thought  is  expressed,  than  to  the  sincerity  of 
purpose  of  the  writer;  so  that  when  we  make  the  charge, 
we  do  not  do  so  idly.  But  we  have  so  freqoentlj  beet 
bewildered  by  the  obscurity  of  Mrs.  Browning's  style,  tod 
perplexed  with  the  difficulty  which  she  seems  to  eodeavor 
to  throw  around  the  simplest  matter,  that  we  have  bcca 
tempted  more  than  once  to  giv*  her  up  altogether.  We 
know  that  there  are  very  many  people  who  ars  fond  of 
Mrs.  Browning,  to  whom  this  new  and  beautiful  editiov 
of  her  poems  will  be  most  acceptable,  and  we  shall  cer- 
tainly  not  quarrel  with  them  for  enjoying  what  wecoofesi 
we  may  not  properly  appreciate — a  strun  to  whiefa  our 
own  spirit  is  not  attunc>d. 

These  volumes  are  for  sale  by  Morris  St  Brother. 


Mart  Bell;  By  ihe  mtthor  of  die  RoOo  Booh,  Nev 
York :  Harper  St  Brothers. 

Wallace.    8tme  Author  and  PmhHoherM. 

Mr.  Jacob  Abbott  has  done  more  for  the  "  rising  f^nf 
ration'*  than  any  other  person  of  our  time,  (not  exception 
Peter  Parley,)  that  has  ever  written  a  line.  The  ekceileat 
Historical  Series  of  the  lives  of  great  people,  Kiogt, 
Queens  and  Commanders,  which  he  published  daring  ibe 
last  year,  has  been  succeeded  by  a  new  nndenaking— tbe 
Franconia  Stories — ^t  wo  of  which  are  now  before  ns.  Tbej 
are  beautifully  printed  and  illustrated,  and  will  no  doabt 
meet  with  the  success  they  deserve. 

These  little  books  may  be  obtained  of  Morris  St  Brother. 


George  M.  West  St  Brother  have  sent  us  Nos.  36  tod 
37  of  the  Boston  Edition  of  Shakspeare,  containmg  Ro- 
meo and  Juliet,  and  Hamlet  This  fine  copy  of  the  great 
dramatist  is  now  nearly  completed,  and  «Hll  make,  wben 
bound  up,  seven^sumptuous  volumes.  The  pobliabera, 
Phillips,  Sampson  St  Co.  deserve  large  patronage  for 
placing  it  before  the  public.   ' 

*'Tom  Racket  and  his  Three  Maiden  Aunti^*'  is  the 
title  of  a  novel  sent  us  by  Long  St  Brother  of  New  York. 
It  is  styled  a  '*  Companion  to  Vanity  Fair,**  and  is,  in  ear 
bumble  judgoMnt,  a  very  bad  conpanioB. 
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On  tbe  Stady  of  the  Ancient  Languages  in 

tbe  United  States. 

The  quesdoD  may  perch  anee  be  asked  **Why 
trouble  the  public,  especially  the  readers  of  a  pe- 
riodical in  which  the  sprightly  and  entertaioiog 
are  natorally  expected  to  predoiniDate  over  the 
leriooa  and  useful,  on  a  subject  so  trite  and 
thread-tere,  which  has  already  been  viewed  in 
eTc/y  pc»88ible  aspect,  and  discussed  to  exhaustion 
bj  men  of  all  cflilibres  ?** 

To  thu  we  aoawer,  that  the  particular  side  of 
tbe  qneedoB  at  which  we  propose  to  look,  has 
Dot  beeo  so  much  examined,  as  some  others, 
although  ia  getting  to  a  proper  position  for  see- 
bg  it,  we  may  be  compelled  to  pass  over  ground 
ikeady  much  trodden. 

It  woold  be  easy  to  array  ourselves,  either  with 
the  ultra  conservatives,  who  almost  deify  the 
oncieot  languages,  and  regard  every  moment  of 
time  taken  from  fheir  study  as  absolutely  lost  or 
with  the  opposite  faction  of  Vandal  innovators, 
who  would  employ  the  besom  of  destruction  as 
mibfeaaly  against  tbe  dialects,  as  the  barbarians 
did  against  the  national  existence,  and  monu- 
ments, of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.   It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  expatiate  in  good  set  terms,  gar- 
nished with  an  ample  supply  of  classic  quota- 
tioos,  on  the  copiousness,  delicacy,  and  flexibility 
of  the  Greek,  with  ail  its  treasures  of  poetry,  phi- 
losophy, oratory  and  history,  and  on  the  majestic 
simpiictty  and  remarkable  regularity  of  the  Latin, 
ia  which  the  dignified  conquerors  of  the  world. 
leaving  the  palm  of  originality  and  speculative 
•ttbdety  to  their  predecessors,  have  embalmed  so 
BiQch  practical  wisdom,  manly  eloqueuce,  en- 
ftrtainiag  narrative,  and  exquisite  poetry.     We 
Bight  complacently  declaim  ou  the  folly  of  those 
who  will  not  seek  these  priceless  treasures,  lying 
within  their  reach,  especially  when  their  own 
langnagts  and  literature,  are  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent derived  from  the  ancient  when  their  scien- 
tific discoveries  to  this  very  day,  almost  invaria- 
Uj,arB  named  from  the  Greek,  and  when  they  can 
combine  with  these  advantages,  peculiar  to  the 
Creek  and  Latin,  all  those  common  to  tbe  study 
•f  every  foreign  language.     From  this,  the  in- 
iereace  woold  be,  that  every  other  part  of  edu- 
cation mast  be  sacrificed  to  this  one  thing  need- 
fnl,  a  profound  and  familiar  acquaintance  with 
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We  might  as  easily  fall  in  with  those  who  re« 
gard  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages,  as  a  hum- 
bug, which  anstsoon  be  exploded,  and  who  con- 
sider all  time  devoted  to  their  study,  as  worse  than 
wasted,  aad  those  who  spend  years  in  acquiring 
and  teaching  them  as  dull  pedants  utterly  unfit 
for  the  practical  business  of  life. 

By  pursuing  either  of  theise  courses,  we  should 
follow  the  natural  tendency  of  mankind  to  ultra- 
ism,  and  find  it  much  easier  to  indulge  in  sweep- 
ing denunciation  or  measured  laudation,  than  to 
confine  ourselves  to  a  coot,  dispassionate  exam- 
ination of  the  subject,  and  the  comparatively 
cold,  plain  language  of  common  sense.    We 
maintain,  that  in  this  subject  of  education,  as 
well  as  in  all  others,  social,  political,  or  religiousi 
the  human  mind«  like  a  pendulum,  is  always 
swinging  backwards  end  forwards  between  ex- 
tremes, and  is  never  stationary  at  that  middle 
point  where  truth  is  usually  found.    In  this  mat- 
ter, as  well  as  others,  some  would  cut  us  off  en- 
tirely from  the  past,  and  persuade  us  to  act  speak 
and  think,  without  any  light  from  those  who  have 
preceded  us,  while  others  come  to  a  conclusion 
diametrically  opposite,  that  every  thing  which 
has  been  is  best,  and,  like  the  Bourbons,  neither 
learn  nor  unlearn  any  thing  from  experience. 
No  rational  man  will,  in  the  abstract  deny  the 
folly  and  danger  of  this  nltraism ;  but  to  resist  his 
own  practical  tendency  towards  one  of  these 
two  extremes,  hie  labor,  hoe  ojms  ut.    In  attempt- 
ing, therefore,  to  attain  to  what  appears  to  us  tbe 
golden  mean,  we  are  fully  aware  that  we  shall 
not  only  displease  both  of  the  opposite  partiest 
but  in  all  probability  prove  the  truth  of  our  the- 
ory, by  running  into  some  ultraism  of  our  own. 
But  before  defining  our  position,  and  coming 
directly  to  the  point  which  we  have  moslat  heart, 
we  wish  to  say  a  word  about  tbe  triteness  of  the 
subject. 

It  seems  to  us  a  matter  so  emieently  practical 
and  the  decision  of  which  is  so  highly  important* 
that  every  man  in  the  community  is  fully  war- 
ranted in  forming  opinions,  and  giving  utterance 
to  them,  in  a  spirit  of  patriotism  and  philan- 
thropy, not  of  arrogant  dogmatism.  Many  in- 
deed may  entertain  the  false  idea,  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  mere  speculation,  in  which  none  but  a 
few  closet  men  have  any  interest.  There  is  noth- 
ing which  comes  more  emphatically  **home  to 
the  business  aud  bosoms  of  all  men,**  who  enter- 
talu  for  themselves  or  their  ofl*spring  the  hope  of 
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a  liberal  education.  Those  who  receive  what  is 
usually  called  a  thorough  education,  commonly 
spend  five  or  six  years  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  in 
the  study  of  the  ancieut  languages.  Can  the 
manner  iu  which  so  large  a  portion  of  human 
life  is  spent,  and  that  in  the  plastic  season  of 
youth,  and  by  that  class  which  commonly  takes 
tha  lead  in  society,  be  a  matter  of  indifference, 
or  even  of  small  concern,  to  any  patriot,  philan- 
thropist or  Christian  ?  It  must  have  a  powerful 
effect,  not  only  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  char- 
acter of  those  who  are  thus  educated,  but  on  those 
who  are  affected  by  their  legislation,  and  by  the 
public  and  private  influence  of  those  belonging 
to  the  liberal  professions,  and  in  all  the  points  in 
which  educated  men  are  brought  into  contact 
with  society. 

If  it  can  be  shown  that  this  study  is  in  itself 
useless  or  pernicious,  or  that  it  prevents  those 
devoted  to  it  from  acquiring  other  knowledge 
which  is  more  useful,  it  ought  surely  to  be  aban- 
doned, or  its  pursuit  so  modified  as  no  longer  to 
interfere  with  the  great,  practical  purposes  of  ed- 
ucation. If,  on  the  contrary,  it  can  be  demon- 
strated to  the  satisfaction  of  h\\\  that  it  gives,  in 
a  very  eminent  degree,  that  intellectual  discipline 
afforded  by  the  study  of  all  language,  that  it  is 
well-nigh  indispensable  to  the  thorough  mastery 
of  our  own  tongue,  as  well  as  those  of  several 
other  nations  wit-h  which  we  have  most  inter- 
course, and  that  we  cannot  conveniently  substi- 
tute other  studies  for  it,  the  objections  to  it  ought 
to  be  abandoned,  and  attention  earnestly  directed 
to  the  improvement  of  the  prevalent  systems  of 
instruction. 

But  we  cannot  expect  unanimity  in  the  admis- 
sion of  either  of  these  opposite  conclusions.  The 
truth  is,  that  men's  minds  ought  nut  to  stand  still 
on  the  great  questions  which  concern  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  improvement  of  society.  Our 
position  is  very  different  from  that  of  those  who 
lived  immediately  after  the  revival  of  letters. 
Then  the  Greek  j^nd  Latin  writers  were  almost 
the  only  sources  of  information  on  all  subjects, 
as  well  as  the  great  models  of  taste ;  now  the 
knowledge  once  exclusively  contained  in  them, 
has  been  transferred  to  other  languages,  and  has 
been  swelled  by  vast  additions,  made  since  those 
languages  ceased  to  be  living.  Indeed  there  is 
no  small  disposition  to  depreciate  the  classics,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  sound  the  praises  of  many 
ideas  as  modern  discoveries,  while  those  very 
ideas  were  iu  reality  stolen  from  ancieut  authors. 
Then,  and  long  afterwards,  all  compositions  which 
were  expected  to  possess  permanent  interest, 
were  written  in  Latin,  regarded  as  common  to  the 
whole  republic  of  letters.  Now,  the  practice  of 
writing  even  the  notes  to  classical  authors  in 
Latin  is  fast  becoming  obsolete,  and  Latin  com- 


position is  little  and  rarely  at  all  cultivated.  Tbe 
editions  of  classical  authors,  now  so  frequeoily 
issued  from  the  American  press,  prove  at  oaee 
the  increased  devotion  of  a  few  scholara  to  the 
classics,  and  the  demand  for  editions,  which  w91 
make  the  classical  course  easier  and  shorter.  It 
is  an  undeniable  truth  that  a  very  Urge  portioi, 
we  believe  a  majority,  of  those  who  have  their 
children  educated,  set  very  little  valae  od  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  have  them  taught  those  laogna- 
ges  rather  against  their  own  judgment,  eiib« 
merely  because  other  boys  learn  them,  or  hecaun  i 
the  collegiate  institutions  to  which  they  eeod 
them,  make  the  classics  a  compulsory  portion  of 
their  course.     It  is  notorious  that  students  pl^ 
ticipate  largely  in  this  undervahiatioo  of  the  to* 
cient  languages,  usually  indeed  carrying  it  to  ft 
much  higher  degree  than  their  parents,  and  thtt 
very  few  pursue  the  study  with  real  iotereA 
Practically  they  may  neglect  the  roathemfttiei 
and  other  branches  of  science,  or  the  modem , 
languages;   but   theoretically    they  admit  tbejr 
utility,  and  if  they  have  any  industry  or  aiobi* 
tion  at  all,  are  much  apter  to  give  them  eanfitf 
and  cordial  attention. 

One  of  our  most  eminent  collegiate  presideoll^, 
who  has  devoted  much  time  and  study  to  thi^ 
condition  of  our  higher  semiuaries,  seems  to  bfl| 
fully  apprized  of  the  existeiye  of  this  feeliifi, 
which  we  have  been  describing.  He  saye:  "I, 
we  except  the  ancient  languages^  there  are  htt^^ 
few  of  the  studies  now  pursued  in  college,  vrbtctj^, 
if  well  taught,  would  not  be  attractive  to  youi|l 
men  preparing  for  any  of  the  active  departmeiC 
of  life.*'  He  thinks  the  decline  in  the  propo^, 
tional  number  attending  our  colleges,  is  to  li^. 
traced  to  the  compulsion  under  which  ourcolllpj 
giate  system  places  students,  to  pursue  aparticfl^ 
lar  course  of  study,  of  which  ancient  languaga^ 
in  their  estimation,  form  too  prominent  a  pai^ 
and  proposes  what  may  be  called  the  volaotxif 
system,  adopted  by  the  Virginia  University  froS 
its  commencement,  as  the  most  effectual  remedf 
for  the  evil.  We  do  not  intend  at  preaeotlf 
consider  this  question,  one  of  the  most  impo^ 
taut  and  difficult  connected  with  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  education,  but  merely  mention  Waylaod'9 
opinion,  based  on  an  extensive  observation  of 
facts,  to  show  the  peculiar  difficulties  growins 
out  of  public  sentiment  in  teaching  the  ancient 
languages  in  the  United  States,  difficuldes  which, 
if  we  are  to  credit  Sidney  Smith,  have  been  long 
known  and  felt  in  England.  Public  sentiment 
is  certainly  against  the  long  continued  study  of 
the  classics,  except  in  that  very  limited  c\ne^ 
which  has  usually  had  the  control  of  our  higher 
seminaries,  and  nothing  but  a  sort  of  relurtaoce 
to  broak  through  long-established  custom,  or  tb« 
necessity  of  submittiog,  in  order  to  get  any  edu*| 
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eattoo,  makes  moat  fathera  and  soda  aubmit  to 
what  tbej  cona ider  tbe  uaelasa  dradgery.  Nine- 
teniba  of  tboae  who  frequent  collagea,  backed 
by  tbe  opinion  of  tbeir  parenta,  wbo  are  anx- 
ioua  to  be  rid  of  tbe  expenae  too  often  greatly 
•welled  by  tbe  reckleaa  extravagance  of  their 
toaa,  deaire  to  paaa  with  rail-road  speed  over 
what  ia  ealh»d  education,  to  active  and  lucrative 
employmeBt.  Much  aa  the  votaries  of  literature 
aed  science  may  lament  this  hot  haste  to  be  rich, 
which  renders  mature  scholarship  almost  impos- 
sible, thta  impatience  ia  and  ia  likely  to  remain  a 
&ied  fact,  which  every  friend  of  education  mnat 
look  in  tbe  fnee^  and  by  which  he  must  modify 
Us  abatract  theories.  Tbe  advice  of  enlightened 
Ben  may,  io  some  instances,  convince  parents 
and  pnpila  that  economy  and  industry  may  and 
Mght  to  give  them  more  leisure  for  laying  this 
beat  foundatioii  of  future  usefulneas  and  emi- 
aeace.  But  if  the  adviser  be  a  teacher,  his  ad- 
vice will  be  much  more  frequently  rejected  from 
tfaesoipieioa  that  he  is  merely  endeavoring  to 
pnMDOte  bia  own  interest,  and  that  of  bis  class, 
bj pnilooging  tbe  period  of  tuition;  and  even  if 
be  be  no  teacher,  he  will  still  be  regarded  as  an 
Msafe  counsellor,  because  be  will  be  thought  to 
set  uadoe  value  on  the  advantages  which  he  has 
biaiself  enjoyed.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
sBciety  wiU  present  a  solid  and  impenetrable  sur- 
hte  to  all  the  weapons  of  persuasion. 

To  acknowledge  tbe  truth,  the  reasoning  of 
dMse  objoctors*  while  leading  to  extravagant 
CBadBaions,  Is  not  altogether  unwarranted  by  the 
tes  of  the  caae.  As  before  mentioned,  and  as 
MtversaUy  admitted  by  all  men  not  absolutely 
fcinded  by  antiquarian  tastes,  while  the  absolute 
bsportance  of  the  ancient  languages,  as  a  branch 
af  atiidy,  baa  not  diminished  since  the  revival  of 
klten,  their  relative  value  has  certainly  been 
peady  leaaened.  Not  only  have  the  fine  thoughts 
•f  tbe  maatera  of  ancient  literature  percolated, 
nit  were,  into  the  derivative  tongues,  not  only 
caa  we  find  modeb  of  composition  in  the  modern 
kagnagea  that  may  well  compare  with  any  in  the 
sacieac,  hot  the  number  of  subjects  now  taught 
is  eoUogiate  institutions  has  so  greatly  increased, 
tbat  very  little  time  comparatively  is  left  for  the 
dasHcs*  which  formerly  engrossed  it  all,  or  divi- 
dtd  it  with  the  mathematics.  Let  us  see  the 
•abjects  which  Dr.  Wayland  proposes  should  be 
nagbt  in  Brown  University  when  remodeled,  and 
which  it  is  certainly  desirable  should  be  taught 
m  every  eomplete  collegiate  instruction,  in  addi- 
tioB  to  the  langoages  and  mathematics.  They 
an  Chemiatry,  Geology,  Physiology,  English 
Laagoage,  Rhetoric,  Moral  and  Intellectual  Phi- 
ktfiphy.  Political  Economy,  History,  Science  of 
Teaehiagt  Priociplea  of  Agriculture,  Application 
of  Cheaiatry  to  tlie  Arts,  Apphcntion  of  Science 


to  the  Arts,  Science  of  Law.  Of  this  long  list, 
which  after  all  Is  perhaps  not  complete,  the  greater 
portion  has  either  been  introduced,  or  has  greatiy 
advanced  in  consequence,  since  the  revival  of 
letters,  and  it  is  undeniable,  that  in  the  opinion 
of  great  numbera,  this  is  far  the  more  important 
portion  of  education.  Is  it  not  then  perfectly 
obvious,  that  the  ancient  languages  are  less.im- 
portant  in  relation  to  other  studies^  and  to  the 
pursuits  of  active  life?  Men  have  been  always 
educated  in  Europe,  and  were  formerly  educated 
in  this  country,  exclusively  to  prepare  them  for 
the  learned  professions ;  now  our  citizens  desire 
education  to  fit  them  for  all  occupations,  and  a 
large  majority  believe,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that 
that  fitness  can  be  attained  without  studying  an- 
cient language.  However  unwilling  the  lovers 
of  the  olden  time,  laudatores  temporie  actu  may 
be  to  admit  the  fact,  tempord  mutanturet  no8  mti- 
tamur  in  illis^  both  in  regard  to  the  constitutions 
of  States  and  Colleges. 

Since  then  their  relative  value  has  diminished, 
since  in  a  large  and  respectable  portion  of  society, 
there  is  a  fixed  opposition  to  the  study  of  the  * 
classics,  and  since  there  is  another  and  no  small 
division  of  the  community  who  study  them  rather 
from  fashion  or  necessity  thau  conviction,  let  us 
see  what  course,  in  the  premises,  is  dictated  by 
practical  wisdom. 

The  wild  innovator,  with  tbe  satne  spirit  which 
animates  him  io  politics,  would  bid  us  fling  away 
at  once  this  rubbbh  of  the  past,  shake  off  this 
incubus  which  retards  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind,  and  the  onward  march  of  society.  The 
ultra  conservative,  living  in  a  world  of  bis  own, 
in  which,  like  the  fish  said  to  be  found  in  the 
Mammoth  Cave,  he  has  no  eyes  for  the  outer  and 
active  world  around  him,  would  have  us  resist 
the  irresistible  current  of  human  affairs  and  pub* 
lie  sentiment, 

**  nor  bate  one  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope ;  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 
Right  onward," 

in  upholding  the  time-honored  study  of  the  clas- 
sics. We  humbly  opine,  that  we  must  try  to  find 
the  golden  mean  of  true  wisdom  between  these 
two  extremes. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  believe  that  there  are 
manifold  advantages,  not  so  easily  or  completely 
secured  in  any  other  way,  which  can  be  derived 
from  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages.  They 
are  vehicles  of  thought,  used  and  perfected  by 
nations,  who,  if  they  did  not  absolutely  lead  the 
van  in  civilization,  are  most  immediately  con- 
nected with  our  own  forms  of  civilization  and 
literature.  They  coustitute,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  basis  of  our  language,  both  io  its  established 
words  and  phrases,  and  in  these  which  Kientific 
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difcoTeries  are  comtaotly  introdocing.  From 
their  many  inflexioofl,  which  adapt  them  better 
to  pnrposes  of  brevity,  harmony  and  rhetorical 
afibct,  and  afford  the  beet  opportnnity  of  study- 
ing  the  general  principlea  of  grammar,  they  de- 
serve to  be  studied  by  all  who  wish  to  understand 
the  comparative  anatomy  of  language,  and  fully 
to  appreciate  the  excellencies  and  deficiencies  of 
their  own. 

The  fact  that  they  differ  so  widely  from  the 
English  and  other  modern  tongues,  is  a  peculiar 
reconmeodation  to  Latin  and  Qreek.  As  a  man 
who  travels  in  the  East,  where  tyranny  has  pre- 
vailed from  time  immemorial,  and  the  social  in- 
stitutions are  so  opposite  to  ours,  will  best  under- 
stand from  contrast  the  defects  of  our  own  po- 
litical and  social  organization,  so  shall  we  best 
understand  the  peculiarities  of  our  own  idiom, 
by  comparing  it  with  others  of  opposite  charac- 
ter. It  is  unfortunate,  indeed,  that  most  annota- 
torsare  engrossed  with  pointing  out  the  beauties 
of  their  author,  and  the  superiority  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  he  writes,  forgetting  entirely  the 
^  actual  faults  and  relative  inferiority  in  some  points 
of  both  the  writer  and  his  tongue.  This  is  every 
way  injudicious,  because  it  tends  to  prevent  the 
exercise  of  judgment  and  taste,  and  either  pro- 
duces false  impressions  of  admiration,  or  disgusts 
the  student  by  blind  idolatry,  and  leads  him  to 
suspect  that  all  laudation  of  the  ancients  is  a 
mere  humbug. 

The  benefits  derived  from  a  cultivation  of  the 
classics,  already  mentioned,  are  common  to  all 
who  desire  to  enlarge,  liberalize,  and  refine  their 
intellects,  whatever  may  be  their  profession  or 
occupation* 

Among  professional  men,  as  they  are  usually 
called,  to  none  is  the  study  of  ancient  languages 
so  important  as  to  students  of  divinity.  An  ac- 
quaintance with  the  tongues  in  which  the  oracles 
of  God  were  communicated  to  man,  seems  al- 
-raost  indispensable  to  a  teacher  of  revealed  reli- 
gion. In  connexion  with  this  it  may  be  remark- 
ed, that  it  might  be  unsafe  to  abandon  this  study 
entirely  to  the  clergy.  Clergymen,  in  the  United 
States,  are  usually  enlightened,  pious,  and  useful 
men,  and  the  emulation  and  vigilance  of  the  rival 
sects,  operate  powerfully  in  preventing  cormp- 
tion.  But  all  history  proves,  that  it  is  unsafe  to 
allow  a  branch  of  knowledge,  which  is  of  prac- 
tical importance,  to  be  engrossed  by  a  class  under 
temptation  to  its  abuse. 

The  Roman  patricians,  that  wonderful  order 
which  astonished  the  world  by  their  valor,  genius, 
wisdom  and  exploits,  thus  abused  the  pretended 
science  of  augury  and  their  acquaintance  with 
the  forms  of  Avil  action,  which,  for  their  own 
purposes*  they  concealed  from  the  commonalty. 
The  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  when  they  had 


all  European  science  and  KteratnreiatbeirbiB^ 
imposed,,  in  the  grossest  manner,  on  the  huty  of 
all  classes,  and  still  impose  on  the  ignoraot  wai 
degraded.  The  same  leaven  of  corroptios  re- 
mains in  human  nature,  in  spite  of  the  ralbrma- 
tion,  and  that  religious  freedom  of  which  we  an 
so  justly  proud.  Much  as  we  boast  in  tfabconh 
try  of  freedom  of  thought,  of  speech,  and  of  the 
press,  even  the  Protestant  pastor  is  cooinraoty  ihe 
standard  of  opinion  to  the  majority  of  hie  flock, 
who  do  not  usually  investigate,  but  swsllow  bii 
doctrines  whole,  without  any  attempt  at  difee- 
tion.  There  are  many,  indeed,  whoarsiodivid* 
ual  exceptions  of  independence,  exeeptiombjoe 
means  confined  to  the  learned;  hot  it  is  plain  ibat 
this  number  would  be  greatly  and  dangerooiiy 
leesened,  if  ancient  learning  were  Jeft  as  a  ido- 
nopoly  in  clerical  hands. 

Students  of  Law  and  Medicine,  the  two  otbcf 
professions  which  have  appropriated  to  tbto- 
selves  the  name  of  liberal^  will  also  derive  sobm 
peculiar  benefits,  in  addition  to  those  which  art 
common  to  all  proficients  in  the  classics.  Thej 
will  both  find  it  much  easier  to  understaed  aod 
recollect  the  technical  terms,  the  Domenclamn 
of  theh*  professions,  while  the  lawyer  will  find 
his  acuteness  greatly  sharpened,  and  bis  skill  ti 
the  interpretation  of  language  greatly  improTcd, 
from  the  habits  formed  in  the  acquisition  of  clii- 
sic  lore.  We  doubt  not,  that  merchaots,  fv* 
mors  and  men  of  all  occupations,  will  find  tbeir 
faculties  sharpened,  enlarged,  and  every  waj 
improved  by  this  study. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  thtt 
a  portion  of  the  benefits,  derived  from  the  know- 
ledge of  the  ancient  languages,  may  be  rsilised 
from  an  acquaintance  with  the  modem,  which 
are  of  more  immediate  utility  to  those  who  nix 
with  the  world  at  home  and  abroad.  They 
make  tis  acquainted  with  a  living  and  breathiog 
and  not  a  dead  civilization,  and  afford  sofficieot 
contrast  with  our  own  language,  to  aid  wmj 
much  in  perfecting  the  knowledge  of  it.  One 
unacquainted  with  Latin  and  Greek,  maj  cer- 
tainly write  English  remarkably  well,  althott|b 
we  can  scarcely  go  so  far,  as  to  ascribe  the  pe^ 
fection  of  the  Greek  langoage  to  the  ezclofive 
devotion  of  those  who  employed  it,  and  who 
looked  on  foreign  nations  and  languages  wit 
equal  contempt.  General  Washington  an 
others,  entirely  ignorant  of  Latin,  are  certain! 
among  our  best  writers. 

Again  we  find  not  a  few  ministers,  whoeitb 
never  knew,  or  have  completely  fergottea  Hej 
brew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  yet  are  excrcisiBg 
an  influence  far  more  salutary  and  commaadingi 
than  many  others  who  have  devoted  years  w 
their  acquisition.  We  have  already  shown,  thaj 
we  are  far  from  considering  them  of  no  valae 
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b«t  that  Talue  is  caitainly  much  exaggerated, 
wbeo  tbey  are  repreaeoted  aa  abaoluteljr  india* 
penaidile. 

We  also  have  not  a  few  politiciana,  lawyers 
aad  phyaiciana,  who  are  useful  and  emiueoU  and 
yet  are  either  eotirely  ignoraat  of,  or  certainly 
sever  had  their  minds  trained  and  mouided  by 
ibe  study,  of  the  classics.  This  study  might 
have  made  them  more  accomplished  as  men, 
tod  nrore  distinguished  as  citizens;  but  it  is 
sheer  BODoenae  to  deny  that  a  very  high,  even 
the  higheat  point  of  greatness  may  be  attained 
without  this  advantage.  The  truth  is,  that  too 
much  consequence  is  often  attached  to  distinc- 
ooB  io  academical  studies*  aa  an  evidence  of 
probable  success  in  active  life.  Eminence  in 
aay,  or  even  in  all  the  objects  of  collegiate  pur- 
nit,  is  not  nnfreqnently  the  only  eminence  which 
a  maa  ever  reaches.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who,  with  all  their  efforts,  attain  but  a  moderate 
knowledge  of  the  different  branches  of  science, 
and  litermtare,  often  develop  a  very  high  degree 
af  energy  and  practical  talent. 

Hariog  befora  endeavored  to  show,  that  the 
sacieat  langoagea  ought  not  to  be  abandoned, 
aad  yet  that  the  mode  of  studying  them  must  be 
ebaaged  to  suit  the  circumstances  and  prevailing 
Mntioient  of  the  times,  we  proceed  to  consider 
the  manner  in  which  this  modification  ought  to 
he  effected. 

Aad  firaC  we  must  protest  against  the  idea, 
safsrtained  by  some,  that  the  ancient  languages, 
if  taoght  at  all,  must  be  taught  slightly  and  au- 
peifictally.  Dr.  Wayland  has,  in  our  opinion, 
shown  hia  wisdom  by  avoiding  this,  which  seems 
a  nataral  conclusion,  at  the  firat  blush  of  the 
frets  wbicb  he  has  prasented. 

It  may  be  laid  down,  aa  a  general  principle, 
that  aaperficial  teaching  is  a  positive  injury  to 
crfueolioa.  The  object  of  education,  aa  evinced 
by  tba  derivation  of  the  term,  is  to  lead  out  the 
£uaUies  of  the  mind^  train  and  direct  them  in 
their  proper  channel.  And  here  we  desire  to 
distiagni^  between  education  and  the  mere  ac- 
fuiniion  ofknowUdge^  which  may  be  made  after 
^  training  of  the  mind  and  formation  of  the 
character  have  been  lon^  completed.  We  shall 
not  be  so  ahaurd,  as  to  coiftend  that  all  know- 
Udgt  which  ia  uot  complete,  is  .therefore  inju- 
rioas,  that  every  one  who  cannot  climb  to  the 
topmost  branch  of  mathematical  science,  does 
better  to  remain  upon  the  ground,  that  every 
oae  who  has  not  mastered  every  principle,  idiom, 
and  word  ia  the  Latin,  is  worse  off  than  if  he 
bad  remained  ignorant  of  the  declension  of 
Boaaa,  that  every  one  who  is  not  acquainted 
with  the  most  recent  discoveries*  and  most  ab- 
th^ries  of  chemistry,  ought  to  forget  the 


ledge,  however  slight,  is  power,  when  directed 
by  a  well-trained  mind.  But  we  contend  that 
superficial  learning,  as  a  part  of  education,  can 
never  thus  fit  and  prepare  the  mind,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  unfits  it,  and  gives  it  a  wrong  direction* 

A  man  who  has  thoroughly  mastered  one 
branch  of  mathematics.  Algebra  for  instsnce, 
so  as  fully  to  comprehend  how  the  science  ought 
to  be  studied,  and  bis  intellect  trained  by  it,  will 
not  be  injured  by  a  slight  knowledge  of  some 
other  branch,  provided  he  understand  the  extent 
of  his  own  ignorance,  and  do  not  substitute  a 
habit  of  slight  for  one  of  thorough  investigation. 
A  man  who  has  studied  Chemistry,  so  as  not  only 
to  have  learned  some  of  its  facts,  but  to  see  the 
nature  and  excellence  of  inductive  reasoning, 
as  spplied  to  natural  science,  will  receive  no 
mortal  injury  from  a  smattering  of  Geology, 
provided  be  do  not  relax  into  habitual  superfici- 
ality. In  the  same  way,  he  who  haa  really 
learned  some  one  language  beside  bis  own,  not 
so  indeed  as  to  know  all  its  words  and  idioms, 
for  that  work,  even  in  our  mother  tongue,  cannot 
be  completed  in  a  life-time,  but  so  as  to  compre- 
hend, in  all  its  length  and  breadth,  what  learn- 
ing a  language  is,  and  how  it  ought  to  be  effect- 
ed, and  so,  as  actually  to  master  what  he  at- 
tempts, will  not  be  intellectually  injured  by  pick- 
ing up  some  knowledge  of  another  tongue.  In 
that  case,  he  will  know  how  to  use  and  how  to 
estimate  that  acquaintance.  But  when  be  never 
learns  any  language  well,  when,  as  is  but  too 
often  the  case,  he  learns  the  inflexions  and  syn- 
tax of  a  language  mechanically  and  imperfectly, 
and  can  translate  flippantly  with  a  vague,  inac- 
curate notion  of  the  meaning  of  the  original, 
and  uone  whatever  of  its  idiom,  never  even  at- 
tempting to  form  a  sentence  in  it,  and  is  then 
taught  to  believe  that  he  understands  it,  we 
maintain  that  he  has  received  an  intellectual 
injury.  It  is  true  that  fluency,  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, acquired  and  improved  in  that  or  in  any 
other  way,  is  useful,  and  that  he  may  occasion- 
ally comprehend,  or  even  quote  some  passage 
from  the  classics,  with  "  a  mouth  as  rounded,*' 
and  a  manner  as  imposing,  as  the  maturest  scho- 
lar. But  this  is  clearly  knowledge,  which  may 
or  may  uot  be  useful,  according  to  the  capacity 
or  habits  of  the  individual :    it  is  not  education. 

Such  a  sciolist,  if  inclined  to  be  conceited, 
will  imagine  himself  a  scholar,  and  sit  down  con- 
tented ;  if  disposed  to  reflection,  he  will  perceive, 
that  he  has  not  realized  the  advantages  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  language,  and 
rashly  and  falsely  conclude  that  they  are  imagi- 
nary ;  he  will  carry  into  the  study  of  every  other 
tongue  the  same  incurable  habit  of  carelessness 
and  superficiality.     He  finds  that  bis  faculties 


pis  principlft  that  beat  expands.    All  know- 1  are  undisciplined,  and  that  he  is  unprepared  for 
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lenroini^  to  write  or  speak  any  languaice  dead  or 
living;  in  short,  he  encounters  difficulties  en- 
tirely unknown  to  one  who  has  been  judiciously 
directed  in  his  early  studies,  and  feels  that  his 
habits  impede  instead  of  promoting  bis  real  im- 
provement. 

If  he  be  a  young  man,  his  parents,  themselves 
perhaps  uneducated,  being  unable  to  discover 
any  improvement,  derived  from  this  source,  are 
confirmed  in  their  prejudices  against  the  study 
of  the  ancient  languages.  Even  his  memory, 
by  many  falsely  imagined  to  be  the  only  faculty 
exercised  in  this  department,  is  little  practised, 
and  always  ill-directed.  He  is  totally  unaccus- 
tomed to  make  nice  discrimination  between  the 
meanings  of  words  and  phrases,  to  study  and 
appreciate  that  comparative  anatomy  of  lan- 
guages, which  we  have  before  mentioned,  and 
which,  in  its  place,  is  as  useful  as  the  compara- 
tive anatomy  of  animals.  It  would  be  hard  to 
say,  whether  this  superficial^  or  what  may  be  con- 
sidered the  pedantic  or  idolatrous  mode  of  study- 
ing the  ancient  languages  has  done  more  to 
create  a  prejudice  against  them. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  then  is  simply  this, 
viz:  to  find  a  mode  of  teaching  language 
thoroughly,  in  the  comparatively  short  time  now 
allowed  by  circumstances.  It  is  indeed  a  re- 
quisite in  all  branches  of  learning.  As  the  num- 
ber of  departments  has  increased,  the  time  de- 
voted to  any  one  of  them  has  proportionately 
diminished.  The  difficulty  has  indeed  been 
partly  obviated  by  simplification  of  statement 
and  arrangement.  Immediately  after  scientific 
discoveries  are  made,  they  are  usually  presented 
by  the  discoverers  in  a  somewhat  cumbrous 
form :  afterwards  men  utterly  iucapable  of  dis- 
coveries themselves,  reduce  those  already  made 
to  a  more  simple  and  intelligible  shape.  Very 
considerable  advauces  have  been  made  in  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  mathematics, 
if  not  in  the  discovery  of  principles  themselves ; 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  science  can  be  obtained  sooner  now  than  it 
could  have  been  one  hundred  years  ago.  Let 
any  one  compare  the  edition  of  £uclld  by  Simp- 
son, in  which  the  very  texts  of  the  propositions 
often  present  a  formidable  difficulty  to  the  be- 
ginner, with  Legendre*B  Geometry,  and  he  will 
at  once  see  how  much  has  been  done  to  sim- 
plify and  facilitate  the  study. 

So  in  regard  to  natural  science.  While  the 
facts,  established  by  induction,  have  been  inde- 
finitely multiplied,  they  have  been  constantly 
reduced  to  fewer  and  simpler  principles. 

The  same  thing,  to  a  less  extent,  has  taken 
place  with  language,  we  of  course  mean  ancient. 
Fewer  now  quote  long  passages,  and  write  and 
speak  Latin  than  in  former  ages,  when  scholars 


were  given  up  to  a  sort  of  blind  admiration  of 
antiquity.  But  many  able  men  have  directed  a 
more  searching  and  philosophical  analysis  to 
the  languages  and  their  antiquities,  and  have 
criticised  their  authors  with  more  boldncea  aod 
independence.  This  searching  spirit,  the  exho- 
mation  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  the  ei- 
amination  of  inscriptions  or  monuments,  coiu, 
and  medals,  with  other  circumstances  that  might 
be  mentioned,  have  placed  the  philological  know- 
ledge of  the  present  day  gre&tly  in  advance  of 
what  it  was  at  a  period,  when  it  seemed  to  be 
more  exclusively  cultivated.  Yet  we  believe 
that  this  increased  knowledge  may  be  more 
easily  attained,  because  the  system  on  which  text 
books  of  Grammar  and  Antiquities,  and  of  the 
classics  themselves,  are  prepared,  have  heen 
greatly  improved,  although  yet  far  from  perfec- 
tion. 

Several  different  plans  have  been  proposed  and 
adopted  for  teaching  the  Ancient  languages. 
The  oldest  and  most  common  mode  intbiscoao- 
try,  is  that  according  to  which  a  pupil  isreqaired 
to  get  by  heart,  not  only  the  inflections  of  the 
declinable  words,  but  also  the  rules  of  syntax, 
before  using  any  of  them  in  translation  and  ana- 
lysis. This  method  has  been  usually  found  tedi- 
ous and  disgusting,  and  is  usually  far  from  effect- 
ual in  giving  a  clear  comprehension  of  princi- 
ples. Even  mature  minds  are  often  puzzled  to 
understand  principles,  in  an  abstract  form,  until 
they  have  been  illustrated  by  a  variety  of  exam- 
ples, and  we  know  that  the  abstractions,  con- 
tained in  grammar  rules,  are  often  far  from  be- 
ing easy  of  comprehension.  Yet  on  this  plan, 
boys,  with  minds  unaccustomed  to  generaliza- 
tion, are  required  to  commit  many  such  abatrac- 
tions  to  memory,  before  they  are  made  clear  in 
the  only  possible  way — by  frequent  application* 
It  seems  about  as  reasonable,  as  to  require  the 
student  to  commit  to  memory  Algebraic  forma- 
las,  without  any  idea  of  the  mathematical  prin- 
ciples by  which  they  are  obtained.  Both  the  fo^ 
mulas  and  the  rules  may  be  applied  to  practice 
mechanically,  but  obviously  without  any  mental 
improvement'  It  is  contended,  indeed,  that  this 
process  strengthens  the  verbal  memory,  and  trea- 
sures up  the  verbal  expression  of  principles,  which 
can  be  subsequently  understood  and  applied.  It 
is  true  these  advantages  are  to  some  extent  se- 
cured, but,  as  we  conceive,  at  too  great  an  ex- 
pense. A  great  deal  of  time  is,  we  do  not  saj 
entirely  wasted,  but  less  usefully  employed  than 
it  might  be,  a  consideration  of  great  importance 
in  this  ago,  when  time  is  money  and  knowledge 
and  power. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  believe  that  the  fire- 
quent  repetition  of  the  words  of  a  ml*  not  na- 
derstood,  is  an  actual  impedim&t  to  its  fuuirs 
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comprebeiisioii*    It  ie  much  harder  to  tDduce 
ooe  to  think  ahout  what  he  baa  been  long  com- 
peHed  to  repeat  like  a  parrot,  than  what  ia  newly 
presented  to  bis  mind.   The  experience  of  teach- 
ara  will  bear  ua  ont  in  the  assertion,  that  nothing 
can  be  more  difScnIt  than  to  command  the  at- 
tention, and  rouse  the  thinking  powers  of  a  boy« 
loni;  trained  to  recite  without  understanding  the 
rules  of  grammar.    We  question  not  the  value 
»f  verbal  memory,  but  think  it  can  be  more  agree- 
ably and  usefully  exercised,  than  in  the  uninvi- 
tiog  drudgery  which  we  have  just  mentioned. 
We  may  either  treasure  up  select  passages  of  the 
elassics,  or  of  our  own  language,  or  employ  the 
Demory  far  more  profitably  in  the  mode  which 
ve  ihall  hereafter  describe  and  recommend. 

A  second  mode  of  teaching  language  is  by  re- 
quiring whole  phrases,  with  their  translation,  to 
be  committed  to  memory.  This  method  is  defi- 
cient, beeanse  the  principle  of  concretion,  if  we 
may  ao  express  ourselves,  is  carried  to  excess, 
L  e.,  no  abstract  general  principles  are  taught, 
except  so  far  as  they  may  be  inferred  from  an 
dhservation  of  examples,  and  the  pupil  learns 
the  meaning  not  of  separate  words,  but  of  words 
is  combination.  It  is  of  course  impossible  thus 
to  acquire  either  an  accurate  or  scientific  know- 
ledge of  language,  although  it  may  aid  us  in  wri- 
ting, and  especially  in  conversation. 

Some  have  mentioned  another  method,  viz  : 
that  of  requiring  the  meanings  of  individual  words 
to  be  committed  to  memory.  This  is  evidently 
only  part  of  a  method,  because  one  word  has 
often  a  variety  of  significations,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  one,  although  it  may  be  the  primary 
ueaaing,  will  aid  us  but  little  in  ascertaining  the 
others,  and  even  if  each  word  had  only  one  un- 
mried  sense,  when  taken  separately,  this  mode 
woold  leave  the  pupil  entirely  ignorant  of  its 
laeaning  in  combination.  It  is  therefore  an  use- 
fsl  auxiliary  to  other  exercises,  but  in  itself  ut- 
terly insufficient. 

The  Hamiltonian  mode,  once  so  highly  eulo- 
gixed  in  England  by  Sidney  Smith  and  others, 
although  now  apparently  forgotten,  is  liable  to 
the  same  objection.     This  method,  which  is  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Locke  in  bis  famous  treatise  on 
education,  and  has  been  actually  employed  by  the 
Jeiuits,  consists  in  usin]^  an  exact,  literal  word 
for  word  translation.    If  strictly  adhered  to,  it 
leaves  the  pupil  ignorant  of  rules  and  of  the  force 
of  words  wheu  combiued  in  phrases,  and  is 
moreover  apt  to  lead  him  into  a  habit  of  using 
'Very  bad  English,  a  habit  which  it  requires  cau- 
tioo  sod  industry,  in  both  scholar  and  teacher*  to 
aToid  forming*  whatever  system  may  be  pursued. 
There  is  still  another  scheme,  that,  when  prop- 
*H/  JOio^d,  may  secure  all  the  advantages  of 
^  otbett  combined,  together  with  some  pecu- 


liar to  itself.  It  has  been  generally  called  the 
Oral  System,  although  it  would  be  more  proper 
to  call  it  a  combination  of  the  Oral  and  the  Writ- 
ten. Although  far  from  original  in  its  general 
principle,  it  has  some  appearance  of  novelty  in 
the  shape  in  which  it  is  now  presented.  The 
principle  is,  that  we  should  endeavor  to  learn 
another  language,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the 
same  way  in  which  we  have  learned  our  own» 
Formerly,  at  many  of  the  schools  of  Europe, 
Latin  was  habitually  employed,  just  as  we  now 
use  English  in  the  intercourse  between  teacher 
and  pupil,  and  perhaps  in  some  it  may  still  be 
kept  up.  We  formerly  regarded  this  practice 
as  very  absurd,  because  it  seemed  to  require  an 
amount  of  time  which  ought  not  to  be  devoted 
to  a  dead  language.  We  are  now  convinced  of 
our  error,  not  because  we  think  writing  and 
speaking  Latin,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world, 
an  acquisition  of  much  practical  value,  but  be- 
cause it  gives  us  an  insight  into  Latin  and  the 
general  principles  of  laogusge  which  can  be  best 
attained,  and  soonest  attained  in  that  way.  But 
while  we  doubt  not  that  this  system  was  roost 
effectual  and  useful,  we  are  equally  convinced 
that  some  things,  combined  with  that  old  prac- 
tice, e.  g.  the  use  of  long  grammars  in  Latin,  and 
the  compulsory  composition  of  many  Latin  ver- 
ses, ought  not  to  be  made  at  this  day  a  part  of 
a  general  system  of  education. 

Mr.  Locke,  in  the  treatise  to  which  we  have 
before  referred,  says  that  to  have  a  man  con- 
stantly with  a  boy  who  will  allow  him  to  speak 
nothing  else  hut  Latin,  aiding  him  at  every  step, 
and  correcting  every  mistake,  is  the  shortest, 
easiest,  and  most  effectual  mode  of  teaching  him 
the  language.  We  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  far  less 
irksome  method,  than  one  in  which  written  exer- 
cises are  employed,  and  more  efficient  too,  pro- 
vided the  teacher  be  a  thorough  scholar.  But, 
as  such  a  scholar  is  a  rara  avis  in  the  United 
States,  and  even  when  found  could  not  be*  ex- 
pected to  devote  himself  to  the  instruction  of  so 
small  a  number,  as  can  be  taught  on  this  plan, 
we  must  resort  to  some  other,  which  is  practica- 
ble, and  approximates,  although  it  does  not  equal 
this. 

This  system,  which  we  now  recommend  for 
the  ancient  languages,  was,  so  far  as  we  are  in- 
formed, first  applied  to  the  modern  by  Mauesca, 
a  French  teacher  in  New  York,  who  published  a 
book  on  the  subject.  This  book  has  been  imita- 
ted, and  abridged,  but  not  improved  by  Ollendorf, 
who  seems  to  be  carrying  off  all  the  credit,  and 
has  prepared  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish  gram- 
mars, if  grammars  they  can  be  called,  on  the 
same  plan. 

In  his  introductory  address,  Manesca,  who  is 
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eTidently  a  man  of  talents,  uses  the  following 
language. 

**lf  I  have  not  spoken  of  the  advantages  tq 
be  derived  from  this  mode  of  teaching,  applied 
to  dead  languages,  it  is  not  because  I  entertain 
the  smallest  doubt  of  its  efficacy  in  that  particu- 
lar; for  on  the  contrary,  I  am  confident  that 
many  years  of  toilsome,  tedious  ond  almost  fruit- 
less labors,  would  be  saved  by  the  adoption  of 
0uch  a  method  for  these  languages." 

And  again.  **Sucb  a  consideration  well  de- 
serves the  attention  of  the  few  scholars  compe- 
tent for  a  task,  which  would  prove  so  beneficial 
to  the  present  and  future  generations  of  collegi- 
ate students.  The  present  various  modes  of 
teaching  the  dead  languages  are  sadly  defective. 
It  is  high  time  that  a  rational,  uniform  system 
should  be  adopted." 

Dr.  Thomas  Kerchever  Arnold,  Kuhner,  Mc 
Ciintock  and  others  have  attempted  to  supply 
the  desideratum. 

The  peculiar  features  of  this  system  are  its 
progressivebess,  constant  repetition,  and  appeal 
to  the  principle  of  imitation.  The  pupil,  as  in 
conversation,  learns  only  the  meanings  of  such 
words  and  phrases,  and  such  general  principles, 
as  are  necessary  for  the  occasion.  A  thorough 
comprehension  of  these,  and  an  entire  familiarity 
with  them,  is  immediately  secured  by  requiring 
the  formation  of  many  sentences  like  those  which 
are  given  as  models.  Those  sentences  are  to  be 
both  spoken  and  written,  and  Latin  sentences 
may  her  given  for  translation  by  reading  them 
aloud,  without  permitting  the  pupil  to  see  them. 
By  these  means  are  secured  two  things  compara- 
tively rare  in  the  United  States,  viz:  accuracy  in 
writing  the  language,  and  the  power  of  compre- 
bending  it  by  the  ear  only.  In  regard  to  the  for- 
mer, we  must  say  that  we  consider  the  want  of 
it  as  the  great  deficiency  in  our  education.  Fa- 
cility, rapidity,  flippancy,  show,  are  the  great 
objects  of  desire;  thorough  accuracy  is  rarely 
sought,  and  still  more  rarely  attained. 

The  operation  of  the  plan  which  we  have  been 
recommending,  may  be  illustrated  by  reference 
to  the  manner  in  which  men  throwing  dirt  out 
of  an  excavation,  become  gradually  enabled  to 
throw  it  to  a  greater  height,  until  they  at  length 
can  do  what  seemed  at  the  outset,  and  actually 
was,  impossible.  This  is  of  course  done  more 
or  less  in  all  instruction,  but  it  is  the  beauty  of 
this  system  that  it  carries  the  principle  out  com- 
pletely, and  in  the  very  manner  which  nature 
dictates.  The  meanings  of  some  individual 
words,  and  their  forms,  if  they  be  declinable,  in 
some  particular  case,  gender,  number,  voice,  per- 
son, mood,  or  tense,  the  significations  of  a  few 
phrases  or  classef  of  phrases,  and  the  general 
principles  on  which  thoy  may  be  explained,  are 


first  given,  and  the  nnderstanding  and  memory 
thoroughly  imbued  with  them  before  othere  sre 
introduced.  We  acquire  the  meanings  of  sepa- 
rate words,  and  of  words  in  combinauon,  and 
the  principles  regulating  their  combinatioD,  ii 
precisely  the  same  manner  in  which  those  meas- 
ings,  combinations  and  principles  are  origioally 
established,  viz  :  by  use. 

When  boys  are  required  to  commit  page  after 
page  of  abstractions,  to  them  unintelligible,  and 
of  which  the  only  semblance  of  an  explanadoo 
given,  is  a  single  example  puzzling  the  memory, 
but  not  canying  one  ray  of  light  to  the  under- 
standing, they  are  apt  to  become  disgusted  with 
the  language  before  they  have  in  fact  learned 
any  thing  of  it.  When  they  begin  to  read  and 
parse,  in  the  ordinary  manner,  although  they 
now  begin  to  get  some  insight  into  the  langoRge, 
they  are  liable  to  be  confused  and  dismayed  by 
the  infinite  variety  of  particulars  which  require 
attention. 

Manesca  justly  remarks :  **  Let  a  style  of  wri- 
ting be  ever  so  plain  aud  easy,  it  will  neverthe- 
less comprehend  all  the  main  conditions  of  the 
language,  and  this  in  every  minute  section  of  a 
book,  nay  in  every  one  of  its  pages;  insomuch    ' 
that  every  line  will  offer  to  the  eye  a  rapid  sac-    i 
cession  of  divers  accidents,  terms,  rules  and  com- 
binations, without  allowing  the  mind  any  time    ' 
for  repose,  or  the  memory  any  time  for  associa- 
tions.'* 

Each  abstraction  must  be  made  clear  to  the 
young  by  many  examples  and  much  explanatioo, 
and  of  course  they  should  not  be  overwhelmed 
by  a  multitude  together.  On  this  plan,  one  or 
two  only  are  introduced  at  a  time,  and  hy  fre- 
quent application  made,  as  it  were,  tangible  and 
practical. 

In  the  use  of  the  old  books  of  Latin  exercises, 
such  as  Mair*8  Introduction,  in  which  the  Eng- 
lish is  given  in  one  column,  and  bad  Latin  in 
another,  and  nothing  is  required  but  the  correc- 
tion of  the  errors  in  the  Latin,  something  may 
be  learned,  but  little  in  comparison.  The  result 
will  be  the  same,  as  we  often  see  in  those  who 
have  been  long  drilled  mechanically,  in  correct- 
ing bad  English,  but  have  not  been  compelled  to 
practise  making  good  English  in  writing  and 
conversation.  They  may  correct  with  ease,  and 
give  the  rules  for  it  with  readiness;  but  they 
show  that  they  do  not  practically  understand 
English,  by  making  the  very  blunders,  in  writing 
and  speaking,  which  they  have  corrected. 

According  to  the  plan  of  which  we  speak,  the 
language  will  be  taught  by  speaking  and  writiog 
it,  beginning  with  the  simplest  elements  and  sen- 
tences, and  gradually  proceeding  to  those  more 
complicated.  The  learner  will  be,  to  some  ex- 
tent, in  the  condition  of  a  man  in  a  foreign  couo- 
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try.  wbera  Im  is  obliged  constantly  to  write  and 
ipeik  tbe  Ungoage,  under  the  eonetant  snpenri- 
fioo  and  diraccion  of  one  perfectly  acquainted 
with  ail  itt  idioms.  Writing  will  give  him  acm- 
nicj,  sod  speakiog  readiness,  and  he  will  learn 
to  distiogQisii  words  by  the  ear,  as  well  as  by  tbe 
eje,  which  latter  eireumstaace  will  not  only  per* 
/ect  biffl  ID  tbe  pronuncintion  of  the  ancient,  as 
far  aa  that  pronunciation  is  now  ascertained,  but 
prepare  bim  for  readily  speaking  the  modern 
tOQgoaa. 

It  may  he  asked,  why  learn  to  speak  and  write 
dead  laoguagas  ?  Cai  bono?  The  answer  is 
mj.  It  if  the  thortesc  and  most  efficient  meamt 
of  artaiDini^  an  object,  that  is  usually  secured 
very  imperfectly,  snd  with  great  difficulty,  viz  : 
I  kaowled^e  of  the  ia6exions,  principles  and 
uiioma.  Some  years  ago,  Cleaveiand,  a  teacher 
io  BuatoD,  pu'^lished  a  small  volume,  in  which  he 
tdrocated  this  very  syatem,  when,  so  far  as  we 
koow,  (here  was  no  book  prepared  for  carrying 
itoot.  Sfieoce*s  republication  of  Arnold's  Ex- 
erciiet.  aod  other  publications,  on  the  same  gen- 
eral plio,  show  that  it  has  been  gaining  on  the 
public  mind. 

We  propose  now  to  set  forth  more  distinctly 
ibe  advaatages  which  we  believe  will  result  from 
iu  aduptiott. 

Fjnt,  as  ire  have  already  said,  it  ia  the  short- 
«t  aod  moat  thorough  mode  of  acquiring  both 
tbe  iudividaal  words  and  peculiar  combinations 
of  the  laoguage.  Presented  separately  and  grad- 
B%.  they  wilt  be  more  clearly  apprehended,  and 
immediately  and  fret|uently  used  in  the  forma- 
tiou  of  aeaieoces,  they  will  not  only  be  indelibly 
isipreiaed.  bat  realized,  as  practical  truths,  not 
dreamy,  half-understood  abstractions.  Every 
«Be  who  was  taught  on  the  old  plan,  and  will 
n«ke  a  fair  experiment  of  the  new,  will  soon 
ciicovef  that  be  is  entering  on  a  new  world,  lying 
iideed  within  his  reach,  but  hitherto  unseen,  and 
^«  he  can  learn  more  of  what  we  may  call  tbe 
p'lb  of  the  language,  in  two  years,  by  this,  than 
^ecoQld  ID  twenty  on  the  old-fashioned  system. 

i)eeoadly,  the  intellectual  faculties  will  be  bel- 
ter tmioed  and  more  developed.  It  may  appear 
3^  rbe  first  blush  that  the  verbal  memory  is  less 
■Biproved,  because  it  is  not  so  much  strained  in 
eommitUDg  rules  and  inflexions.  But  it  will  be 
Kriaioly  more  pleasantly  and  judiciously  exer- 
(ised.  The  pupil  must  first  recollect  the  mean- 
><^;  of  separate  words,  next  the  sense  of  wordii 
combioed  into  phrases;  he  must  then  form  new 
f^ateacea,  and  remember  not  only  the  words 
^■nptoved,  but  the  order  in  which  they  are  ar- 
rxified.  When,  In  the  progress  of  the  system, 
Resentences  to  be  formed,  as  well  as  those  al  - 
^^^y  formed,  and  to  be  translated  by  tbe  pupil 
^01  simply  hearing  them  read,  attain  considera- 
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ble  length,  the  task  becomes  severe  enough  to 
satisfy  the  warmest  advocates  of  memory  exer- 
cises. If  the  scholar  have  any  Jutlgment.  he  will 
discover  too  that  every  effort  which  he  makes  is 
really  nsefnl,  by  familiarizing  him  with  the  idi- 
oms, tbe  arrangement,  and  the  rules  of  the  Ian- 
i^nage,  to  an  extent  which  the  flippant  reciters  of 
the  last  have  no  cobception.  It  is  still  clearer, 
that  tbe  power  of  discrimination  will  be  greatly 
strengthened,. because  it  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  plan  to  discriminate  carefully  between  syno- 
nymous words  and  phrases,  if  the  epithet  can- 
be  properly  applied  to  the  latter.  The  reason 
too  must  be  constantly  satisfied  of  the  practical 
utility  of  the  rules,  which  are  often,  on  the  old 
plan,  applied  mechanically,  and  almost  without 
thought.  Far  more  accuracy  in  translation  also 
will  be  secured,  because  the  attention  is  system- 
atically and  constantly  directed  to  the  different 
modes  of  expressing  the  same  ideas  in  the  lan- 
l^uages  compared.  Accuracy  does  not  require 
that  tbe  translation  should  be  literal,  as  some 
foolishly  imagine,  but  that  the  words  and  phra- 
ses in  one  tongue  should  be  precisely  equivalent 
to  those  in  the  other,  to  effect  which  we  must 
often  complelfly  change  the  expressi  ns  and  ar- 
rangofuent,  leaving  no  word  iu  one  language 
corresponding  exactly  with  any  in  the  other. 
None  but  those  who  have  made  the  trial,  can 
conceive  how  much  this  process  will  improve  the 
mastery  of  our  own  tongue,  which  is  certainly 
one  of  the  prime  objects  of  education.  Tbe 
order  of  words  too,  in  both  languages,  will  be 
habit n ally  observed  and  compared  from  the  out- 
set, a  thing  which  is  completely  disregarded  in 
the  ordinary  process  of  correcting  bad   Latin. 

The  great  latitude  which  the  inllexrons  of  the 
ancient  languages  allow,  enables  the  student  to 
appreciate  more  fully  the  rhetorical  power  of  ar- 
rangement, than  he  could  do,  by  confiuing  his 
attention  to  the  modern,  in  which  tbe  situation  of 
words  is  much  more  fixed.  It  is  therefore  an 
admirable  rhetorical  exercise,  and  an  excellent 
preparation  for  the  cultivation  of  that  portion  of 
style  in  our  vernacular. 

Thirdly,  one  who  has  thus  studied  the  dead  lan- 
guages, will  have  much  greater  facility  in  tho- 
roughly acquiring  the  modern.  As  merchants, 
travellers,  ambassadors,  consuls,  and  other  agents 
of  government,  and  last,  although  not  least,  as 
missionaries,  our  citizens  will  have  occasion  to 
learn  the  living  tongues.  Those  who  have  pur- 
sued this  course  will  have  infinite  advantage  over 
others,  because  they  will  have  acquired  the  skill 
and  the  habit  of  striking,  as  it  were,  at  the  very 
vitals  of  a  language. 

A  knowledf^e  of  tbe  ancient,  however  super- 
ficial, will  of  course  aid  in  learning  those  tongues 
which  are  derivative.    Bat  we  have  no  doubtp 
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that  habits  of  inaccuracy,  in  manj  casM,  fully 
counterbalance  any  beneBts  accruing  from  deri- 
▼ation. 

Fourthly,  a  teacher  can,  in  this  way,  best  se- 
cure  the  attention  of  his  pupils.  All  experienced 
teachers  know  that  their  greatest  practical  diffi- 
culty is  inability  to  command  the  undivided  at- 
tention of  their  scholars.  While  one  is  reading 
a  passage  from  a  classical  author,  the  minds  of 
the  others  will  often  be  completely  listless  and 
wandering.  No  severity  of  discipline  can  en- 
tirely prevent  this ;  there  is  need  of  some  mode, 
by  which  a  sort  of  animation  may  be  imparted 
to  the  recitation,  and  each  one  be  required  to 
take  a  part  in  what  is  going  on,  at  short  inter- 
vals. We  do  not  assert  that  nothing  can  be  done 
towards  this  object  on  other  plans;  but  we  know, 
from  experience,  that  much  can  be  easily  effected 
on  this.  Let  a  large  hlack  board,  one  of  the 
greatest  inventions  of  modern  times,  and  equally 
adapted  to  teaching  language  as  science,  be  used ; 
let  each  member  of  the  class  be  required,  at  the 
same  time,  to  convert  an  English  sentence,  giveu 
orally  by  the  teacher,  into  Latin  on  the  black- 
board, and,  when  all  have  finbhed,  let  those  sen- 
tences be  corrected  by  the  teacher  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  whole  class.  Or,  if  the  black-board 
be  too  small  to  admit  the  whole  class  at  once,  let 
those  who  remain  at  their  seats,  correct  the  sen- 
tences written  by  the  others.  Let  an  oral  exam- 
ination be  added,  so  conducted,  by  constantly 
passing  from  one  to  another,  as  effectually  to  pre- 
clude inattention.  This  will  give  a  liveliness  and 
animation,  utterly  unknown  to  any  recitation  on 
the  ordinary  system. 

Fifthly,  the  plan  we  advocate  makes  a  stu- 
dent conscious  of  progress.  None  who  have  had 
opportunities  of  observation,  can  fail  to  have 
remarked,  that  boys,  or  young  men,  who  have 
for  years  been  pursuing  the  ancient  languages  on 
the  old  system,  no  matter  how  rigidly  enforced, 
seem  to  feel,  as  if  agtntes  aeta^  going  perpetu- 
ally over  the  same  things,  and,  in  fact,  not  ad- 
vancing in  their  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
the  languages.  As  stated  in  the  passage,  quoted 
from  Manesca,  reading  and  analyzing  a  feiv  pages 
of  any  standard  author  will  give  them  a  know- 
ledge, such  as  can  be  thus  attained,  of  all  the 
leading  principles.  By  rending  more,  ihey  become 
more  familiar  with  them,  and  acquire  greater  flu- 
ency in  translation,  but  soon  begin  to  imagine 
and  indeed  to  realize,  th»t  they  are  learning  noth- 
ing additional,  in  regard  to  principles  and  idioms 

This  want  of  progress,  to  some  extent  unavoid- 
able, is  increased  by  the  too  commou  practice  of 
ceasing  to  make  a  student  parse,  after  his  prelim- 
inary drilling.  As  comparatively  few  are  iutercf^t- 
ed  in  the  narratives,  discussions,  or  beauties  of  the 
classical  writers^  the  larger  portion  naturally  be- 


come very  weary  of  doing  what  is  teditHw,  if  not 
difficult,  without  apparently  advancing  one  step 
in  the  career  of  knowledge.  But  the  odier  syi- 
tern  is  eminently  progreKsive,  and  all  youui;  mes 
of  capacity  and  ambition,  will  be  reconciled  ts 
the  labor  which  it  involves,  by  a  censeionsne« 
of  advancement,  which  may  he  contintted  od  inr 
fimitum.  None  who  have  been  properly  trsioci 
on  this  plan  wHl  ever  use  those  absurd,  bvt  ost 
unfrequent  expressions,  **  reading  throagb  Latis, 
finishing  Latin.**  Their  vanity  will  always  be 
checked  by  the  reflection,  that  they  have  a  boaad- 
less  field  before  them,  of  which  they  can  calti- 
vate  a  part,  proportioned  to  their  capacity,  leisuit, 
and  inclinations. 

Sixthly,  it  not  only  renders  the  sivdtnt  coo- 
scions  of  progress,  but  it  compels  tiM  Uaektr  to 
make  progress.  We  have  heard  it  absurdly  urged 
ai^ainsf  instructors,  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
preparing  their  lessons  beforehand.  When  it 
proceeds  from  a(>8olute  ignorance,  or  from  never 
having  learned  the  general  principles  of  the  sub- 
ject properly,  it  is  a  well-founded  objection.  Bat 
when  it  is  intended  to  refresh  and  extend  tbeir 
knowledge  before  ample,  and  to  fit  them  better 
for  communicating  an  active  impulse  to  the  miiidg 
of  their  pupils,  it  is  a  positive  recommeudatioB. 
None  is  so  well  prepared  to  impart  informanoo, 
as  one  ardently  and  actively  engaised  in  enlarg- 
ing his  own  stock.  If,  having  learned  all  tlut 
he  thinks  it  practicable  or  desirable  to  give  bti 
pupils,  he  lays  aside  the  subject,  his  mind  ceases 
to  act  in  regard  to  it,  and  he  cannot  of  conrve 
impart  to  others  an  interest  which  be  does  aot 
feel  himself.  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to 
expect  a  stagnant  pool  to  set  machinery  in  moiioo. 

Now,  if  an  instructor  combine  with  the  exer- 
cises actually  set  down  in  the  book,  othere  coa* 
sisting  in  the  reconversion  of  translations  from 
the  classics  into  Latin,  and  then  carefully  com- 
pare the  Latin  of  his  pupils  with  that  of  the  ori(;i- 
nal,  he  may  find  sufficient  occupation  for  a  life- 
time. He  must  also  aid  the  pupil  in  combiniiig 
the  scattered  fragments  of  information  which  he 
finds  in  the  book  into  one  whole,  by  judicious 
questions,  adapted  to  point  out  the  connexioo 
between  the  isolated  parts.  This  is  a  duty  little 
attended  to,  but  rendered  indispensable  by  the 
necessary  deficiency  of  all  text  books-  If  these! 
ideas  be  carried  out,  teachers  will  be  required! 
who  will  give  themselves  to  the  work,  not  reluc-| 
tantly  and  temporarily,  but  heartily  and  pcrma-j 
neutly.  At  the  same  time,  every  instructor  ol 
real  intelligence,  and  proper  sense  of  duty,  will 
feel  hnppier,  when  actively  occupied,  and  seeing 
his  pupils  always  sensibly  progressing,  than  bd 
possibly  can  do  in  the  wearisome  tread- mill  o^ 
the  ordinary  drilling. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  if  all  this  time  be  give^ 
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to  exereites.  how  much  will  be  left  for  rettdiog 
elaMica]  loihors  ?  We  frankly  confeM,  that  it 
miMt  be  greatij  abridged,  aod  cannot  deny  that 
naeh  traoslation  ia  necessary  to  complete  our 
knowledxe.  But  where  one  portion  of  inetruc- 
tioD  miHi  be  gireo  np  for  want  of  time,  we  must 
of  eourw  sacrifice  that  which  is  less  essential. 
Where  particular  boys  have  leisure,  or  where 
TOttog  men  have  inclination  and  opportunity,  it 
will  he  TSfy  well  for  them  to  eni;age  in  an  ex- 
teosive  conne  of  reading,  hut  it  is  useless  to  deny 
the  bet,  that  as  a  general  thing,  it  cannot  be 
done.  An  extensive  familiarity  with  classieal 
astbors  has  already  become  leas  common,  aud  is 
eertiioly  less  important.  The  practice  of  wri- 
tiog  the  notes  to  the  classieal  authors  in  English 
enables  the  scholar  to  get  on  much  more  rapidly 
than  be  could  in  our  younger  days,  when  the 
Latio  notes  were  often  more  difficult  than  the 
lexL  Indeed  we  fear  that  some  annotators  have 
reoilered  the  text  too  easy  by  given  a  free  trans- 
iatino  of  almost  every  passage  indiscriminately. 
Where  this  is  the  case,  the  learner  will  do  little 
more  than  ccHnmit  to  memory  these  translations, 
wbicb  will  often  lead  him  far  astray  from  the 
stroctore  of  the  original.  Notes  should  give  full 
ioforioation  on  every  point  necessary  to  elucidate 
tbe  oriipaal,  but  should,  as  much  as  possible, 
iea?e  tbe  scholar  to  make  his  own  translation,  an 
operation  which  is  peculiarly  useful  aud  impro- 
Ting. 

To  anderstand  Greek  and  Latin  thoroughly, 
woe  koowledge  of  the  manners,  history  and  an- 
tiqomet  of  tbe  nations  which  used  them,  is  in- 
■ii^peosable.  Information  on  these  topics  has 
^  greatly  extended,  and  the  text-books  much 
inproved.  The  study  of  them  is  a  recreation 
^ii  agreeable  and  useful,  as  being  intimately 
coQoeeted  with  the  philosophy  of  history. 

We  therefore  maintain  that  the  foundation 
>^id  belaid  deep  and  strong,  and  each  Individ- 
>ti  allowed  to  erect  such  superstructure  on  it,  as 
Bij  aoit  bis  own  taste  and  convenience ;  we  are 
Qtteriy  against  raising  the  superstructure  first.  It 
B  plain  that  ttie  dme  devoted  to  the  classics  must 
perforce  be  shortened,  to  satisfy  American  impa- 
tieace,  and  make  room  for  something  considered 
Bore  practical ;  but  we  deny  that  the  evil  ought 
lo  Ift  aggTwnUd  by  encouraging  a  habit  of  su- 
pcr^ial  study.  We  think  that  the  Oral  mode, 
s<^ined,  as  it  always  is,  and  must  be  with  con- 
*<<Bt  writing,  soonest  familiarizes  ns  with  the 
C^at  prineiples  of  the  language,  best  trains  the 
Beatal  powers,  and  fits  the  learner  for  acqiriring 
•tber  laoguagee.  We  therefore  recommend  it 
to  teachers,  as  that  which,  if  it  does  not  lessen^ 
*ill  greatly  tighten  their  labor,  by  making  them 
^i  ibat  it  is  far  more  oseful  and  honorable. 
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ACT  ni.— SCENE  I. 

A  chamber  in  the  dteelUng  of  Hany  MatihetDt,  in 
tireei,  SL  Louii.    Robert  Warren  <»«d  JUdtard  Of* 
boms  diecowered, 

Oebome.  I  waro'd  yon  of  the  p^ril. 

Warren,  Yet  your  windom 

Had  Karcely  fiincied  that  his  glance  eould  fkthom 
Dit/rulse  BO  ^ood  as  mine ! 

Oebome^  I  aaid  bit  eye 

Wm  like  an  eagle's.    It  were  hard  to  say, 
What,  with  his  mind  once  roused  into  suspicioBi 
It  eould  not  penetrate ! 

Warren,  'Twonld  better  please  me, 

If  one,  that  should  be  in  my  service  only, 
Could  find  my  foe  less  perfect. 

Otborne.  And,  to  do  so, 

Shouj^  prove  himself  less  true. 

Warren.  Oh!  yourtmtbt 

Were  better  shown  in  senrice  than  opinion! 
My  habit  was  good ;  aud  I  had  been  secure, 
But  that,  to  sound  him,  I  uuseal'd  myself; 
And,  like  a  witling,  answered  all  his  questions, 
Of  persons  that  we  once  had  known  together. 

Oebame,    Be  sure,  he  first  suspected  ere  be  queation'd. 

Warren.    'Tib  like  enough!    At  all  evenu  he  iloor'd 
me;— 
Disgraced  me  as  be  still  has  done  before 
In  peaceful  strife.    The  mask  is  thrown  aside, 
He  knows  roe,  here,  bis  enemy ;  and  now — 
The  open  conflict ! 

Oebome,  What  is  now  the  game  f 

The  open  conflict  he  would  never  shrink  from! 
Why,  when  his  hand  was  fix'd  upon  your  throat. 
Did  you  forbear  the  weapon? 

Warren,  Ask  me  rather. 

Why  one  is  rtiU  superior  to  his  fellow ; 
Why  one  is  brave ;  another  impotent; 
Why  I  am  feeble  just  where  he  is  strong  ;— 
And  why  with  will  to  compass  his  destruction. 
My  bnart  still  fails  me  m  the  final  efibrt! 
Such  still  hath  been  the  sequel  of  our  isffoea; 
He  still  hath  mastered  me  with  such  a  will. 
My  spirit  droops  before  him,  and  I  shudder, 
To  feel,  that  with  a  hate  so  fixed  and  fearful, 
I  lack  the  heart  to  drive  the  weapon  home! — 
But  I  shall  do  it  yet! 

Oibarne.  And  why  the  conflict. 

Thus  ever  urged  with  fate  also  mach  peril'd  f 
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Now,  while  you  may  forbear,  and  panse  in  safety, 
Foreirothe  atrufrgle  which  haib  siill  been  hopelcM*, 
Give  bim  repoee,  and  leave  yourself  at  peace. 

Warren,  Peace !  with  these  passions ! 

Otbome.  They  will  wreck  your  own ! 

A  somethinfif  tells  me  sach  must  be  the  issue, 
In  any  strife  with  Maurice. 

Warren.  You  counsel  rainly— 

I  cannot  leare  the  conflict  \ 

Oebame*  Why  f 

Warren.  Wiii  not  do  so ! 

While  still  my  hate  must  ^o  unsatisfied, 
My  pride,^to  say  no  more  of  other  passions* 

Otbarne.  This  woman — 

Warren,  Not  a  word  of  her ! 

Osborne,  Smiled  she  then, 

That  still  you  prosecute  this  doubtfal  struggle  f 

Warren,    She  may,  perchance,  when  she  is  duly  tn- 
tor'd, 
That  on  my  whisper  hangs  her  husband's  honor. 

Ofbome,  This  is  your  purpose  then  T 

Witrren,  Yon  do  not  like  it  T 

Oebome,       I  am  your  slave,— the  creature  of  your 
mood. 
More  at  your  mercy  (kr  than  Norman  Maurice, 
Since  he  is  innocent  and  I  am  guilty,-^ 
What  matter  what  1  like  f 

Warren,  Why,  tha*  *8  well  said  !•- 

Enough  for  you  I  must  pursue  my  victim. 
While  hate  conceives  a  hell  for  him,  or  passion 
Dreams  still  of  heaven  in  her!    This  day,  when  Maurice 
Leaves  for  the  city,  I  shall  seek  his  dwelling. 

Oebome     Again !  untaught  by  late  experience! 
You  seek  his  wife  then  7 

Wairren,  Why,  not  exactly,— 

Perhaps  you  do  not  know  that  Mrs.  Jervaa 
Arrived  last  night  at  midoight. 

Oeborne,  How  can  she 

Assist  you  in  this  mad  pursuit?    You  tell  me 
That  Maurice  still  suspects  her. 

Warren,  Never  matter- 

She  is  my  ally  :~but,  here's  Harry  Matthews : 
He  comes  to  take  me  to  the  secret  council. 
Where  other  plans  mature  against  our  foeman. 

Oebome.    You  will  not  breathe  this  secret  to  these 
people  7 

Warren.  I  will  bnt  breathe  it. 

Oaborne.  And  withhold  the  proof  7 

Warren,    As  suits  my  purpose.    It  is  very  likely, 
I  shall  not  call  on  you  till  the  last  hour, 
When  all  is  ready  for  his  overthrow! 
Of  this  be  sure,  Dick  Osborne,  I  will  pamper 
My  several  passions  as  I  ran,  aud  stint  them 
In  nothing  that  may  gratify  their  rage. 

[Enter  Harry  MaUhewe. 

MaUhtwM.  Art  ready,  Warren  7 

Warren.  Will  be  in  a  moment! 

MaUhevDMf  [to  Oahome,'\  You'll  go  with  us. 

Otbome,  Excuse  me. 

Warren,  [aeide  to  Oeborne.}        And  why  not  7 

Oeborne.  [aeide  to  W.]    Sufficient,  as  they  tell  us,  for 
the  day, 
Its  evil ;  when  I  can  no  longer  'scape  it, 
I'll  mix  in  this  conspiracy ; — till  then, 
Let  me  go  idle. 

Wwren,  [aeide  to  Oebome.]    Hark  you,  lUchard  Os- 
borne, 
No  ialtering  when  the  moment  comes  to  speak; 
The  rod  that  does  not  yield  to  me,  I  break ! 

[£an<  MaUkewe  and  Warren, 

Oebome.    And  no  escape !    I  dare  not  run  on  rain. 


And  face  the  shame  with  which  he  thmateos  ns. 

Yet,  with  a  tyranny  so  terrible. 

That  plies  me  with  its  torture  day  by  day, 

'Twere  better  throw  increase  of  weight  on  conscknca, 

And,  by  embrace  with  deeds  of  deadlier  aspect. 

At  least  secure  escape  from  sway  like  this! 

Had  I  the  heart  for  it!    Could  I  find  tbeooofage! 

'Twere  but  a  blow  (—a  Mow!    I'll  ponder  it. 

lExUOaberu. 


SCENE  n. 

Anaparimeniinthehon9e^Coi.Ferfrff9on.  Fergwrn, 
B/aoinfrhamOf  Mattkowe^  Warren,  mod  other  permt 
dUeooered. 

Biaoinfrhame,    The  BMtter  then  raeolves  itself  to  diii- 
We  know  for  certain  now  that  this  man  Maarioe, 

Will  be  the  opposition  candidate  :<— 
Ben  Ferguson  b  ours. 

Ferg-ueon,  And  why  not  yon? 

Blaeing'hame.    For  the  best  reasons.    No!  oy  prirati 
busineae 
Needs  careful  nursing  now.    This  woman,  Fnssky, 
Is  like  to  give  me  trouble. 

MaWtewe,  Her  new  lawyer. 

Is  stubborn  then  f 

Siaoinfrhame,  He  seems  to  be  a  man ; 

And  we  shall  suflTer  him  to  prove  his  manhood! 
I  wrote  him  of  the  merits  of  my  caso. 
Concluding,  with  a  civil  exhortation  ; 
As  he  was  young,  and  but  a  stranger  here. 
That  he  should  spare  his  teeth,  nor  peril  then, 
On  nuts  too  hard  to  erack. 

Matthew.  What  said  be  then  7 

Btaeinghame.     Ob!  with  an  answer  bold  enoo|fc,  I 
warrant. 

Matthewe,    He  did  not  know  his  customer,  I  fsocj. 

BlaeiMghame.    I  think  not ;  and  to  lesson  him  t  tittk, 
One  of  my  lambs  was  sent  to  bim  this  morning, 
Joe  Savage! 

Ferguson.  Joe's  a  rough  teacher.  Colonel. 

Blaeinghame,    As  God  has  made  him,  Joe.    He*Il  do 
our  business 
As  tenderlv  ss  if  it  were  his  own. 

Fergneon,    But  was  there  not  some  whisper  oft  isciet 
Touching  this  Norman  Maurice,  whieb  if  true. 
Would  render  any  messages  of  honor, 
Impossible  to  him ! 

Blaeinghame.  I  did  not  hear! 

Unfold  your  budget. 

Fergumm*  Harry  Matthews,  there, 

Speaks  of  a  secret  in  his  friend's  poseession. 
That's  fatal  to  this  man  1 

Blaeinghame,  Ha !  out  with  it ! 

'Twill  save  a  monstrous  trouble  in  our  wigwam. 
For,  to  say  truth,  this  man  is  popular, 
Grows  every  day  in  strength  in  the  assembly. 
And  1  confess  to  you  I  have  my  foars. 
Touching  the  play  before  us.    Our  new  membeit, 
Are  not  what  I  would  have  them ;  and  old  Mercer, 
Catesby  and  Brooks,  gain  daily  influence. 
Under  the  cunnmg  counsel  of  this  Maurice. 
If  we  ean  crush  this  fellow,  who  has  talents, 
And  shows  more  stubbomnees  than  I  could  rclith, 
'Twere  better  done  before  we  lose  our  headway* 
This  msn  disposed  of,  they  can  find  no  other 
To  uke  the  field  with  Fergnson. 

Matthem.  Speak,  Wamn ! 
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Jhnmm  Mamim ;  or^  th€  Mam  0/  tile  Ptoptt* 
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Wmrem.    Th«ra  it  m  secni,  gentlemen ;  a  dark  one ; 
Whirb  told,  were  Attal  to  this  Nonnan  Maurice ; 
I  will  not  rell  it  aov;  bat  wait  the  moiD«Bt, 
Wb^B,  ofer  all,  cotupicnons  moat,  be  stands, 
Wif  h  triumpb  in  his  praapect,  and  his  spirit, 
Eialtti^  IB  tbe  stale  he  deems  aecore ! 
Then  vnU  I  cone  betw<>eo  bis  bope  and  prospect, 
Thes  show  the  ftuilty  aecrpt  that  degrades  him, 
Cofifoand  him  with  the  proofs  which  now  are  ready. 
And  hurl  him  down  to  ruin,  tbe  more  fatal, 
For  thtt  I  saffer'd  him  to  rise  so  higli. 

Btetmfkaeae.    Bat  why  not  now  f    The  omb  is  high 
CBongbi 

Warrem,     Tbe  secret's  mine,  air.    When  Vm  done 
with  it, 
rn  banr  it  as  did  the  Phrygian  Barber, 
Where  every  reed  that  whistles  in  the  wind 
SluiU  msks  it  inio  mnsic  for  his  ear. 
Be  me  of  this,  J*U  yield  it  yon  in  aeaaon, 
Ere  Maurice  sits  a  Senator  in  Congress ! 

Maitkem.  Well — that's  sufficient ! 

BbstM^kame.  Yes!    Let  him  do  that ! 

Meaawfaile,  there  is  a  way  to  save  himself, 
The  Maurice  has  my  measage 

Mstffewf,  He'U  not  fight! 

Bhtiufkmmt.  If  be  would— 

Maidkws,    His  honor  would  be  rescaed  by  his  death  f 

Warrem.   Scarcely  ;  since  *tis  for  me  to  keep  the  aecret. 
Or  free  it  if  I  please !     Bat  let  me  tell  you, 
Tbt  Maofice  will  not  shrink  from  sny  combat : 
I  know  Um  well.    He  is  mine  «nemy. 
Bat  let  me  do  him  juatice.     He  will  fight, 
Thoufh  all  the  devils  of  hell  stood  up  against  him. 
Look  to  it,  iir,  [Is  BlamiHg,i\  your  repuUtion's  great, 
Bat  Maorice  la  no  comnaon  opponent ; 
Aad  TOfl  will  need  jmu  utmost  eacellencei 
To  eonqaer  hin  when  once  he  takes  the  field ! 

Aons^iMie.    Well,  that's  good  news!    Ify  kmb  is 
with  him  now ; 
Will  hear  from  him  by  noon. 

FerguMem.  Before  we  part^— 

Tb  BDdrntood  we  pat  our  troops  in  motion ; 
The  ftrife  will  be  a  close  one !    Blasinghsme, 
Uu  truly  spoken  of  this  new  aasembly  ;— 
It  pnzzlea  me  to  fathom  it.    This  Maurice, 
I',  qaegtioolese,  a  man  of  wondrous  power ; 
Aad,  (bough  I  much  prefer  that  we  should  beat  him 
!b a &ir  wrestle,. with  the  nsaal  agenU; 
^  et  tbia  is  not  so  eertafaily  our  prospect, 
A«  that  we  should  fixrego  this  laul  secret, 
Tbat  makes  our  game  secure. 

^»ren.  You  shall  have  it. 

Sfoainffkame.       We  meet  to-night  at  Baylor's. 

Afs«*««f,  [fa  Warrem.}  Yon'U  be  with  us  t 

haay  be  that  your  fruit  will  then  be  ripe. 

BtviHgkame.       Ay,  come,  sir,  with  your  friend. 

^'«Tfli,  [to Mattketcs.]  Perhaps!    We'U  s«e;— 

^^  nay  be  other  fruiu  upon  that  tree. 

lExewU  eeeertU  aroys . 


SCENE  III. 

^  «psrtee«l  in  ike  house  of  Norman  Maurice,  He 
*ppeeri  teaied  at  a  table  wiih  books  and  papers  b^ore 
^-  After  a  pause,  he  doses  his  book^  folds  and  Ues 
Ae  pofert  ta  a  bundle,  pushes  tkem/rom  before  him  and 
riiea. 


.  [sslas.]    It  ie  the  corse  of  msecnrity  I 
'^  ciBsl  doabi  that  hanga  iqioB  posaesaioa ; 


Glides  with  tbe  midnight  to  the  sleepless  pillow ; 

And.  with  the  laurel  wreath  that  crowns  the  triumph. 

Sows  thick  the  thorns  that  make  the  brow  to  ache! 

Did  the  emolument  not  imply  the  servRc ; 

Were  we  not  each  enjoin'd  with  a  commiasion  ^ 

The  task  decreed,  the  struggle  thrust  upon  us ; 

Making  it  manhood  to  comply  with  duty ; 

How  better  far  the  treasure  in  our  keeping. 

Love  at  our  bosom — peace  upon  our  thresbold,^> 

When  bliss  can  never  hope  increaae  of  rapture. 

And  fear  begins  to  dream  of  unknown  danger,^- 

To  fly  the  world — the  conflict, — nay,  the  triumph! 

And  bearing  ofi"  tbe  trophy  we  have  won, 

Hush  the  ambitious  spirit  in  our  hearts 

That  whifipen,  "  Life  has  more!"    Have  I  won  nothing. 

That  I  should  toil,  as  unrequited  labor 

Still  hoping  yet  to  win  1    Am  I  a  beggar, 

Who  perilling  nothing  in  each  fearful  venture. 

Stakes  all  bis  hopes  on  cbsnge  7    With  goods  so  precioni, 

Should  I  still  venture  in  the  common  market. 

Where  malice  stands,  with  gibe  of  cruel  slander. 

And  envy  lurks  in  rsadiness  to  steal. 

When  still  the  shelter  of  the  wilderness, 

Tbe  depth  of  shadow,  the  great  solitudes, 

Beckon  the  heart  with  promise  of  their  own, 

Still  singing,  <*here  is  refuge! " 

Wretched  folly  !^ 
As  if  the  serpent  could  not  find  the  garden ; 
As  if  the  malicious  hate,  by  bell  engendered, 
Had  not  an  equal  instinct  how  to  fiithom 
The  secret  haunt  where  rapture  hopes  to  hide! 
Hate  bears  a  will  as  resolute  as  love, 
A  wing  aa  swifl,  an  eye  as  vigilant, 
An  instinct  that,  as  still  they  keep  it  sleepless. 
Prompt  the  keen  seareb,  when  rapture  stops  for  rest! 
A  sad  presentiment  of  coming  evil 
Stifles  each  generous  impulse  at  my  heart. 
That  ever  spoke  in  confidence.    This  Warren, 
Is  here  for  mischief;  with  what  hope  to  prosper-* 
That  single  proof  destroy'd — ^I  now  divine  not. 
This  woman,  coming  close  upon  his  footsteps. 
Confirms  my  spprekensions.    They  are  allien* 
She  folse  as  he,  but  feeble— his  mere  creature— 
To  beat  the  bush,  while  he  secures  the  game ! 
Well!  I  must  watch  them  with  a  vigilance, 
Due  to  the  precious  treasure  in  my  trust. 
And  swift  as  justice  in  avenging  mission. 
With  tbe  firtt  show  of  evil  in  their  purpose. 
Crush  them  to  earth,  and  Well  T 

lEnter  servmnL 
Servant  Major  Savage,  sir. 

Maurice*  Show  him  in. 

[Emm-  8m9ag9. 

Savage,  Your  imme  is  Maurice  f 

Maurice.  'Tis,  sir.    Younf 

Savage.    Mine  is  Joe  Savage,*-Miyor  of  militia. 
You  got  a  letter,  sir,  a  week  ago. 
From  Colonel  Blasinghame. 

Maurice,  And  answer'd  it! 

Savage,  That  answer  did  not  please  him,  Blasinghame. 

Maurice,    I'm  sorry  fbr  it  sir ;  but  you'll  believe  me, 
When  I  assure  you,  that  in  penning  it, 
I  never  once  conceived  it  necessary 
To  ask  what  were  his  tastes. 

Savage.  Eh,  sir  :  yon  did  not! 

Well,  let  me  tell  you,  those  who  know  him  better. 
Are  something  curious  never  to  ofllend  him. 
But  you,  sir,  were  a  stranger  ;^H!id  not  know 
So  well  as  others,  born  here  in  Missouri ; 
And  so,  he  sends  me  to  enlighten  yon. 

Memriu.  I  thank  him. 


^omMifi  Mauriee ;  or,  ^  Man  of  the  PeopU^ 
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Strv/tge,  You  have  noed  to  do  so; 

He  does  not  use  such  coartedv  in  common, 
But  usually  the  blow  before  the  word! 

Maurice,         Vm  lucky  in  his  newborn  courtesy. 

Bavage.    You  are,  sir!    He*s  a  rough  colt,  Blasin- 
ghmme. 

Mauriee.  Kicks,  does  he  T 

Sava/re,  Kicks,  sir !     Why  do  you  say  kicks  1 

Mauriee,        Surely,  no  act  more  proper  to  a  colt. 

Savaffe,    You  are  something  literal,  sir.   I*m  glad  of  it, 
Since  'twill  be  easier  to  be  understood ! 
Well,  sir,  I  come  to  yuu  from  Blasinghame. 
Yon  know  not,  sir,  in  taking  up  this  case 
Of  mother  Pn^ssley's  sir,  that  you  were  doing 
That  which,  until  your  coming,  not  a  lawyer 
Had  done  here  in  Misiiouri. 

Mauriee*  More  shame  on  them* 

Savage,       Shame,  say  you?    Wherefore, when  the 
right  of  it 
Was  all  with  Blasinghame! 

Mauriee,  Or  with  his  cudgel! 

Saeaget  {laugheJ]    Something  in  that  too :  Well,  sir — 
I  say  !— 

Mauriee.  Well,  sir! 

Savage.    Now,  as  yoa  something  seem  to  know  al- 
ready 
Of  my  fnend*s  mode  of  managing  his  case, 
I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  ptdicy 
Of  stopping  all  proceedings  ere  the  trial,— 
In  which  event  Vm  authorized  to  tell  you 
That  Blasinghame  forgives  your  insolent  letter, 
And  spares  you  as  a  stranger. 

Mauriee.  Merciful, 

As  he  is  powerful !    But  what  if,  having 
No  such  afflicting  terror  of  this  person, 
So  terrible  to  his  neighbors,  in  mine  eyes, 
I  do  reject  this  liberal  grant  of  mercy. 

Savage.    Then,  sir,  I  bear  his  peremptory  challenge— 
Which  leaves  you,  sir,  without  alternatives, 
Takes  no  apology,  no  explanation. 
And  only  seeks  atonement  in  your  blood,     [giving  ehal' 

Mauriee,  Or  his!  lenge. 

Savage.    Or  his!    But  that's  no  easy  matter,  sir. 
He's  fought  some  tliirty  duels  in  his  time, 
Wing'd  nineteen  combatants,  and  slew  the  rest, 
Nor  had  a  scratch  himself. 

Mauriee,  Why  he  may  say. 

As  Thumb  in  the  great  tragedy — **  Enter  Thumb, 
And  slays  them  all !" 

Salvage,  You  mock,  sir!^- 

Mauriee        Not  a  bit,  sir! 
I  marvel  only,  after  hearing  yoa, 
'J'hat  still  I  have  the  courage  to  resist. 

Savage,  You  will  not,  sir. 

Mauriee.       I  fear  me  that  I  shall  I 

Savage.    What!  you  accept  the  challenge  thenf 

Mauriee,    I'll  keep  it,  sir,  until  this  trial's  over  ;— 

Savage.    Beware,  sir,  of  evasion. 

Mauriee,  You  in  turn,  sir, 

Beware  of  insolence.    You  have  my  answer ; 
When  I  have  gain'd  this  suit  of  Widow  Pressley, 
I'll  see  to  that  of  Colonel  Blasinghame. 

Savage.    I  must  have  your  answer  now,  or*- 

Mauriee.  The  doi>r,  sh*, — 

Unless,  indeed,  you  should  prefer  the  window. 

Savage.    Well!    You're  a  man,  that's  ceruin !    Give 
us  your  hand. 
I'm  a  rough  beast,  and  like  you  not  the  less. 
Because  you  keep  a  aiuszle  for  the  bear ; — 
\feel  that  you  wUl  meet  with  Blasinghame, 
AjmI  I  abaU  see  it.    iShakeekoHda. 


Mauriee.  Very  like,  you  will!    [£rft  Savagt. 

The  game  becomes  of  interest!    [tap 
Clarice !        [  Opens  to  her,  the  entere, 

Clarice.  Art  busy,  Norman  t 

Maurice.    Have  been.    But, — this  lady  f— 

Clarice,  Will  you  not  see  her? 

Mnuriee.  Not  if  I  can  hdp  it. 

Clarice.    She  is  my  only  kinswoman,  my  hodMsd— 
You  will  not  drive  her  from  me? 

Mauriee.  Your  only! — 

You  are  my  only,  Clarice — I  your  only. 
Until  her  coming !     Omly  to  each  other. 
Was  the  o'erprecious  bond  that  most  endear'd  you 
To  my  aflfections,  wife.    I  cannot  sufer 
That  she  should  pass  between  your  heart  and  mine. 
She  who  loves  neither. 

Clarice.  Nay,  Norman! 

Mauriee.  Nay,  Clarice! 

This  cold,  coarse,  selfish,  this  dishonefet  woman. 
Who  strove  to  keep  us  separate^- 

Clariee.  Her  error,— 

She  pleads,  was  but  Jn  a  mistaken  fondness 
To  find  a  suitor,  for  her  favorite  niece. 
With  better  hope  of  fortune  than  yours^^ir 

Mauriee.    Who  broke  the  sacred  seal  upon  onr  ktien, 
Mine  read, — yours  hurried  to  the  flames,  unseat. 
And  would  have  sold  you  to  this  Robert  Warren, 
My  enemy— 

i  'lariee.  She  confesses  all,  and  weeps ! 

Maurice.    Tears  of  the  crocodile !    Believe  them  Bot 
Plead  for  her  nothing  more !    I  tell  you.  Clarice, 
I  cannot  hold  my  table  sure  and  sacred. 
With  oie  so  felse  beside  me  at  the  board : 
I  cannot  yield  my  home,  now  pure  and  peaoefiil. 
To  such  a  treacherous  heart  as  still  she  carries. 
My  home  is  not  my  home,  when  doubts  of  safety 
Haunt  still  my  thoughts  by  day,  my  dresuns  by  night. 
She  must  go  hence! 

Clarice.  Oh!  husband,  pardon  her! 

She  urges  abject  poverty ! 

Maurice^  More  falsehold  still! 

Rut  we'll  provide  her; — she  shall  never  naffer, 
From  cold,  or  thirst,  or  hunger,  my  Clarice. 
I  will  to-<iay  seek  lodgings  in  St.  Louis ; 
To-morrow — 

Clarice.  But,  should  her  pride  T-* 

Maurice.  She  has  no  right 

To  nurse  her  pride  at  peril  of  our  peace! 
No  more !    I  will  not  muck  her  poverty, 
Offend  her  pride,  reproach  her  evil  doings 
Will  speak  her  kindly,  and  will  care  for  her, 
So  long  as  I  have  strength  for  any  care ;  — 
But  will  not  suffer  for  a  single  moment. 
Her  shadow  on  the  sunshine  of  my  house. 
Come  in !  [KtuvdimAnL 

Enter  CoU.  Mercer  and  Brooks. 
Friends  welcome ! 

[Clarice  curteiee  ae  they  bow,  and  ii  about  to  retire. 

Mercer.  ff  we  be  welcome. 

Your  lady  need  not  leave  us. 

Brooke.  That  which  brings  us. 

Is  business  of  your  own,  no  less  than  ours,— 
A  gratefiil  business  still,  we  trust  to  you. 
Which,  doing  honor  to  your  worth  and  virtue. 
It  ma}*  be  grateful  to  your  wife  to  hear. 
•  Clarice.    If  such  Its  burden,  I  were  glad  to  linger. 

Mauriee.    Do  so,  Clarice ! — we,  gentlemen,  are  one ! 
Marriage,  with  us,  fulfils  its  ample  mission, 
Making  a  mutual  need  for  both  our  hearts, 
Whose  sweet  di^ndence  knows  no  other  refogs, 
Than  that  which  each  beetows.    It  it  our  foftiuM 
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To  haw  ao  kindred  which  may  pans  between  ua. 
To  take  from  either  heart  the  sweet  posaeaaion 
We  hold  in  one  another.    But  be  aeated 

Court  now  in  aeaaion,  avr— yonr  time  ia  pra- 


Aad  thia  great  caae  of  youra,  *gainat  Blaainghame, 
Comes  on  to-dnjr9 
Maurice,  It  doea. 

Mcreer  A  moment  then! 

Oar  ftirada,  air,  eonacious  of  yonr  great  endowment. 
Aflsored  of  your  jnst  principlea,  and  conduct, 
Tour  aeaae  of  public  tru^t  and  public  duty, 
Hare,  with  annnimoos  voice,  in  a  full  caucus, 
Depoied  na  to  bear  you  their  requent. 
That  yoo  will  be  our  candidate  for  Senator, 
la  the  next  Coogieaa. 

Braafo.  And  we  now  entreat  you, 

Bofler  tliia  nomination. 

Aftmrsee.  Frienda,  believe  me, 

I  feel,  with  proper  sense,  thia  compliment ; 
Add  if  my  own  demre,  my  yoang  ambition. 
Were  the  aole  arbiter  to  shape  my  conduct. 
Then  would  I  aay  to  you  with  hearty  frankneaa. 
My  wing  and  eye  are  set  upon  the  station, 
To  vbich  your  accents  now  implore  my  flight 
fittt  though  'twould  give  me  pride  to  serve  our  people, 
lo  aay  station  where  their  rights  are  vested, 
1  have  some  scruples — 
Mercer.  Prfty?  deliver  them. 

M&mriee^    To  be  a  Candidate  in  common  uaage, 
To  tike  the  field  and  canvaa  with  the  voter, 
To  ose  or  aanctiiin  frnud-^to  buy  with  money 
Or  other  bnbe  the  sufirage  of  the  people, 
k  tt»  didMoor  them  -  degrade  myself! 
Brooke.  We  ask  not  thia. 

Mercer.  It  needs  not. 

Mmtriee*  Hear  me,  sirs. 

Oox  liberties  are  in  the  popular  vote. 
Their  beat  aecnrity,  the  popular  heart, 
Thrir  BobhMt  triumph  in  the  popular  will,-— 
Aad  this  can  never  be  expreaaed  with  justice, 
Uatil  the  nnbiaaa'd  voice  of  public  judgment, 
Hiogiag  aside  each  intermediate  agent, 
Rioe^  with  pr(^>er  knowledge  of  its  person, 
Aod  cries— ••  Behold  our  man  !'* 

Mercer,  You  are  our  man  !— 

Sack  ii  already  what  ia  spoken  loudly 
B/  tbonsands  in  Missouri. 

M^mriee.  I'll  not  deny  it. 

tf  I  had  one  ambition  o'er  another. 
One  pasnon,  prompting  still  a  search  for  pow'r, 
Twaa  for  a  station,  such  as  this  you  show  me, 
Where,  standing  on  the  platform  of  the  nation, 
1  a«;ht  stand  up  for  man !     And  so,,  my  studies, 
The  hooka  1  read,  the  maxims  I  examined, — 
The  Iaw3  I  conn'd— the  models  set  before  me,— > 
Ail  had  some  eminence  like  this  in  view, 
Thttwith  my  training,  should  the  occasion  ofler, 
1  auyrht  be  ready  still !     But  in  my  progress,— 
The  better  knowledge  I  have  learo'd  from  men, 
Mt  (bobis  increaae,  my  scruples  grow — and  now, 
Aaease  of  duty  prompts  me  to  disclose, 
Thosgh  each  food  idol  of  the  ambitious  nature, 
Be,  firom  its  pedestal  forever  thrown, 
I  aiil  not  seek  for  office  on  conditioifa 
Adrerw  to  right  and  manhood.    I  will  never 
Become  the  creature  of  a  selfiiih  party — 
^rer  Bse  wealth  or  fraud  to  ri^e  to  pow'r, — 
Never  ase  power  itself  to  keep  in  power, 
Mar  see  in  him,  who  fiiivor'd  my  ascent, 
A  mue  not  his  own!    Norcanlofier 


One  tribute  to  the  vulgar  vanity  ! 

I  will  not  bow,  nor  smile,  nor  deference  yield. 

Where  justice  still  withholds  acknowledgment. 

Merrer.    We  feel  the  justice  of  your  sentiments. 

Brooke.    They're  needful  to  us  now,  when  all's  cof- 
ruptioo, 
Oh!  could  we  but  inform  the  popular  mind. 

Maurice,    This  can  be  done  where  virtue  is  the  teacher. 
No  students  learn  so  quickly  as  the  people. 
They  have  no  cliques  to  foster-*-no  professions 
Whose  narrow  bouudaries,  and  scholastic  rules. 
Frown  on  each  novel  truth  and  principle. 
And  where  they  can  still  hunt  them  down  to  ruin. 
They  take  a  truth  in  secret  to  their  hearts, 
And  nurse  it  till  it  rises  to  a  law, 
Thenceforth  to  live  forever! 

Brookt.  We  are  agreed— 

The  people  must  be  taught — what  should  we  teach  themf 

Afatirice.    In  politics,  to  know  the  proper  value 
Of  the  high  trusts,  the  sacred  privileges. 
They  do  confide  their  statesmen.    Show  to  them. 
On  these  depend  their  liberties  and  Uvea  ; — 
The  safety  of  their  children,  and  the  future ! 
To  yield  such  trusts  to  smiling  sycophaota. 
Who  flatter  still  the  voter's  vanity, 
At  the  expense  of  his  most  precious  fortunes. 
Is  to  betray  the  land's  security, 
To  sell  the  wealth  most  precious  in  our  keeping, 
And  for  the  thing  most  worthless,  yield  to  fortune. 
What  fortune  cannot  furnish.    We  must  teach. 
That  he  who  cringes  merely  for  the  station. 
Will  meanly  hold  in  the  nation's  eye ; 
That  he  who  buys  the  vote  will  sell  his  own  ;— 
Thnt  he,  alone,  is  worthy  of  the  trust, 
Who,  with  the  (acuity  to  use  it  nobly, 
Will  never  sacrifice  his  manhood  for  it. 
Ifwith  these  principles  and  these  resolves. 
Thus  freely  shown  you,  and  invincible. 
Our  people,  through  their  representatives, 
Demand  my  poor  abilities, — 'twill  glad  me. 
To  yield  me  at  their  summons.    This  implies  not 
One  eflbrt  of  my  own.    You,  sirs,  may  make  me 
A  Senator,  but  not  a  Candidate. 

Mercer.    This  suits  us  well.    On  your  own  terms,  we 
take  you ; 
We  foeU  with  you  a  stem  necessity 
To  check  the  abuse  of  the  Elective  Franchise ! 

Brooko,    But  should  we  call  a  meeting,  to  enlighten 
The  people  in  respect  to  public  measures. 
You'll  not  refuse  to  meet  them  1 

Maurice.  No,  sir,  surely! 

I  still  have  done  so,  upon  all  occasions. 
Whene'er  a  novel  principle  demanded 
Discussion. 

Mercer.    Thanks,  sir!    There  will  be  to-morrow, 
A  general  meeting  at  the  Capitol, 
Without  respect  to  party. 

Maurice.  I  will  be  there ! 

Brooko.    Our  quest  is  satisfied  to  our  desire. 

Mercer.      We  will    no  longer  trespaaa.      Farewell 
madam, 
Farewell  sir.    We  shall  meet  again  at  Court. 

[Exit  Mercer  and  Brooke. 

Claris,  [embraring  him.']    Husband,  you   triumph! 
There  should  be  no  care. 
Upon  your  forehead  now!    Last  night, you  slept  not. 

Maurice.    And  now  you  dream!     But  clouda  wriU 
come,  Clarice, 
Still  with  the  morrow !    Care  that  flies  the  forehead. 
Still  finds  a  secret  shelter  in  the  heart  !— 
That  timid  knock!  [Kmoek  withmii. 
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Clarice*    It  is  the  widow  Preflsley. 

Mamriee.  lopemtj^*}    Come  in,  Madam ! 

[  Enter  Widow  Preeelejf  amd  Kaie, 

Widow*    Oh !  sir,  the  day  has  come ! 

M  ^uriee.    That  bnngs  you  back  your  property,  I  trust. 

Widow,    Alas!  sir!    You  encourage  me  to  hope, — 
And  yet  I  fear! 

Mercer,    It  w  that  we  are  liable  to  fear, 
That  we  must  hope.    If  justice  be  not  erring 
No  less  than  justice,  raadam,  mine's  a  hope 
That  grows  the  bolder  with  each  hour  of  thought. 
Be  of  good  heart,  dear  madam :    Check  these  sorrows, 
That  wear  such  needless  furrows  in  your  cheeks. 

Widow.    They're  old  ones,  sir,  plottgh*d  twenty  years 
ago. 

Maurice.  Renew  them  not! 

Widow.  And  yet  if  what  I  hear!— 

Oh,  sir!  they  tell  me  that  tliis  cruel  man 
Has  sworn  a  horrible  oath  against  yuur  life, 
If  he  should  lose  his  case. 
4-  Maurice.  Ah !  swears  he  then ! 

That  looks  as  if  he  felt  some  cause  of  fear! 

Widow.    Do  not  make  light  of  it,  I  do  entreat  yon! 
Ha*tf  a  most  desperate  ruffian  when  he's  thwarted, 
And  bas  the  blood  of  many  on  his  hands, 
'Twas  said  he  lell  the  army  for  his  murden. 
And  in  his  duels — 

Maurice,         Let  me  see« — ^^  of  thirty, 
Wing'd  nineteen  combatants,  and  slew  the  rest!** 

Clarice,    Ob !  horrible !    How  can  you  jest  upon  it. 

Maurice.  I  jest! 

Clarice,       In  truth  you  smile  not! 

ifourtee.  Do  not  fear! 

I  do  not  think  that  he  will  murder  me. 

Clarice.    Yet  be  not  rash,  my  husband ;  take  precau- 
tions, 
This  weapon—  \handa  him  a  email  dagger* 

Maurice.    What !  your  dagger,  my  Clarice, 
This  pretty  Turkish  trifle  from  your  bodice. 
The  blade  mosaic — handle  wrought  in  pearl — 
The  sheath  of  exquisite  morocco,  dropp'd 
In  gold  and  green!    This  ornament  for  damsels, 
Were  a  frail  weapon  for  a  man's  defence ! 
Nay,  keep  your  dagger,  child,  I  shall  not  need  it* 

Clarice,  Be  not  so  confident. 

Maurice.  Be  not  so  timid! 

Who  looks  for  danger  surely  happens  on  it! 
My  papers  there !    You  go  witb  me,  demr  Madame. 

{To  widow. 

Widow.  Thanks,airl 

There  was  a  time  I  kept  my  carriage! 

Maurice     Be  hopeful :  you  shall  keep  it  once  again ! 
lAeide  to  Clarice.}    I  feed  ibis  hapless  woman  with  a 

promise, 
flooh  AS  it  glads  me  to  indulge  myself 
Yet  should  1  err  in  judgment! 

Clarice,  [aeide.'}    Oh!  should  you  foil ! 
*Twould  break  her  heart. 

MauricA,    'Twere  something  worse  than  death ! 

lAeide  to  Widow] 
But  we'll  notJaUl  \alouA^  The  courage  bom  of  yiitue 
Has  still  a  holy  sanction  for  its  hope ; 
And  he  who  strives  with  justice  on  his  side. 
May  boldly  challenge  fortune  for  success! 
If  he  be  true  himself!—  We  will  noifailJ 
The  carriage  theie!    Come  madam,  to  the  Court  House! 

{ExewO. 
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NATHINIEL  HAWTHORNE. 

BT  HEVRT   T.   TUCKX&MAir. 

I  pnwed  «D  hour  lately  in  examiaiDg  Tsriom 
substaoces  through  a  powerful  microaeope,  with 
a  mau  of  science  at  my  elbow,  to  expound 
their  U8e  and  relationa.  It  waa  aatooishing  what 
revelations  of  wonder  and  beauty  io  commoo 
things  were  tbas  attained  in  a  brief  period.  The 
eye  aptly  directed,  the  attention  wisely  f^iveo  and 
the  oatnute  in  nature  enlarged  and  pufulded  to 
the  vision,  a  new  sense  of  life  and  its  marveli 
seemed  created.  What  appeared  hut  a  slight! j 
rough  surface  proved  variegated  iris-bued  crys- 
tals; a  dot  on  a  leaf  beracne  a  moth's  oett  with 
its  symmetrical  eggs  and  their  hairy  pent  boose; 
the  cold  passive  oyster  dbplayed  heart  and 
lungs  in  vital  activity ;  the  unfuhling  wings  grew 
visible  upon  the  seed-vessels  of  the  ferns;  bee- 
tles looked  like  gorgeously  emblazoned  shields; 
and  the  internal  economy  of  the  nauseous  cock- 
roach, in  its  high  and  delicate  organism,  showed 
a  remarkable  affinity  between  innect  and  aoiioal 
life.  What  the  scientific  use  of  lenses— the  tele- 
scope and  the  micro  scopes-does  for  us  io  rrla- 
tion  to  the  external  universe,  the  psychological 
writer  achieves  in  regard  to  our  own  nature. 
He  reveals  its  wonder  and  beauty,  norolda  its 
complex  laws  and  makes  us  suddenly  aware  of 
the  mysteries  within  and  around  individual  life* 
In  the  guise  of  attractive  fiction  and  sometimei 
of  the  most  airy  sketched,  Hawthorne  thus  deals 
with  his  reader.  His  appeal  is  to  consciovsoets 
and  he  must,  therefore,  be  met  in  a  sympa- 
thetic relation;  he  shadows  forth, — hints, — makes 
signs, — whispers, — muses  aloud, — ^gives  the  key- 
note of  melody — puts  us  on  a  track ; — in  a  word, 
addresses  us  as  nature  does — that  is  uoosteuu- 
tiously,  and  with  a  significance  not  to  be  realized 
without  reverent  silence  and  gentle  feeling-a 
sequestration  from  bustle  and  material  care,  and 
somewhat  of  the  meditative  insight  and  latent 
sensibility  in  which  his  themes  are  conceived 
and  wrought  out.  Sometimes  they  are  poreir 
descriptive,  bits  of  Flemish  painting — so  exact 
and  arrayed  in  such  mellow  colors,  that  we 
unconsci  usiy  take  them  in  as  objects  of  sensi- 
tive rather  than  imaginative  observation;  tha 
"Old  Manse**  and  the  "Custom  House"— thort 
quaint  portals  to  bis  fairy-land,  as  peculiar  and 
rich  in  contrast  in  their  way,  as  Boccacio's  som- 
bre introduction  to  his  gay  stories — ^are  memora- 
ble instances  of  thin  fidelity  in  the  details  of  loril 
and  personal  portraiture;  and  that  cba»te  jet 
deep  tone  of  colouring  which  secure  ao  harmo- 
nious whole.  Even  in  allegory,  Hawthorne  iio- 
parts  this  sympathetic  unity  to  hia  conceptioa ; 
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"Fire  Worehip."  "The  Celestial  Railroad," 
"Moosietir  du  Miroir,'*  **  Earth's  Holocaust," 
sod  others  in  the  same  vein,  while  they  emphat- 
ically iodicate  great  moral  truth,  have  none  of 
tbe  abstract  and  cold  grace  of  allegorical  writing; 
besides  the  ingenuity  they  exhibit,  and  the  charm 
thej  have  for  the  fancy,  a  human  interest  warms 
lod  give^  them  meaning  to  the  heart.  On  the 
other  band,  the  imaginative  grace  which  they 
ebieflj  display,  lends  itself  quite  as  aptly  to  re- 
deem and  glorify  homely  fact  in  the  plastic  hands 
of  the  author.  **Drowne's  Wooden  Image," 
**Tbe  Intflligence  Office,"  and  other  tales  deri- 
ved from  common-place  material,  are  thus  mould- 
ed ioro  artistic  beauty  and  suggestiveness.  Haw- 
thorae,  therefore,  is  a  prose* poet.  He  brings 
to|ether  scattered  beauties,  evokes  truth  from 
ippirent  confusion,  and  embodies  the  tragic  or 
hooioroas  element  of  a  tradition  or  an  event  in 
lyric  music— not,  indeed,  to  be  sung  by  the  lips, 
but  to  live,  like  melodious  echoes,  in  the  memo- 
ry- We  are  constantly  struck  with  the  felicity 
of  his  iDveotion.  What  happy  ideas  are  embo- 
died io  "  A  Virtuoso*s  Collection,"  and  •♦  The 
Ardit  of  the  Beautiful" — independent  of  the 
grace  of  their  execution !  There  is  a  certain 
ttoiformiiyin  Hawthorne*s  style  and  manner,  hut 
>  remarkable  versatility  in  his  subjects;  and  each 
u  distinctly  carries  with  it  the  monotone  of  a 
special  feeling  or  fancy,  as  one  of  Miss  Baillie*s 
plays:— and  this  ia  the  perfection  of  pyscholo- 
|ical  art 

There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  fiction,  or  nar- 
ntive  literature,  which  for  want  of  more  apt 
terms,  we  may  call  the  melo-dramaric  and  the 
meditative ;  the  former  is  in  a  great  degree  me- 
cbaoical,aDd  deals  chiefly  with  incidents  and  ad- 
veotore;  a  few  types  of  character,  an  approved 
weoic  material  and  what  are  called  effectivu  sit- 
vitioDs,  make  up  the  story ;  the  other  species,  on 
^  contrary,  is  modelled  upon  no  external  pat- 
teni.  but  seems  evolved  from  the  author*s  mind. 
iod  tioged  with  his  idiosyncracy ;  the  circum- 
■tances  related  arc  often  of  secondary  interest — 
^bile  tbe  sentiment  they  unfold,  the  picturesque 
or  poetic  light  in  which  they  are  placed,  throw 
*o  eochaotment  over  them.  We  feel  the  glow 
^^  lodividual  consciousness  even  in  the  most 
^hoical  description;  we  recognize  a  signifi- 
e^ce  beyond  the  apparent,  in  each  character; 
•od  ihc  effect  of  the  whole  is  that  of  life  rather 
uiaa  history :  we  inhale  an  atmosphere  as  well 
M  ^aze  upon  a  landscape ;  the  picture  offered  to 
^  mental  vision  has  not  outline  and  grouping, 
but  color  and  expression,  evincing  an  ibtimate 
»"»d  sympathetic  relation  between  tbe  moral  ex- 
P^neuce  of  the  author  and  his  work,  so  that,  as 
^«  read,  not  only  scenes  but  sensations,  not  only 


fancies  but  experience  seem  borne  in  from  the 
entrancing  page. 

There  is  a  charm  also  essential  to  all  works  of 
genius  which  for  want  of  a  more  definite  term 
we  are  content  to  call  the  ineffable.  It  is  a  qual- 
ity that  seems  to  be  infused  through  the  design  of 
the  artist  after  its  mechanical  finish — as  life  en- 
tered  the  statue  at  the  prayer  of  the  Grecian 
sculptor.  It  is  a  secret,  indescribable  grace,  a 
vital  principle,  a  superhuman  element  imparting 
the  distinctive  and  magnetic  character  to  litera- 
ture, art  and  society,  which  gives  them  individual 
life;  it  is  what  the  soul  is  to  the  body,  luminous 
vapour  to  the  landscape,  wind  to  sound,  and  light 
to  color.  No  analysis  explains  the  phenomenon ;  • 
it  is  recognized  by  consciousness  rather  than 
through  direct  intellectual  perception;  andseems^ 
to  appeal  to  a  union  of  sensibility  and  insight 
which  belongs,  in  the  highest  degree,  only  to  ap- 
preciative minds.  Its  mysterious,  endearing 
and  conservative  influence,  hallows  all  works 
universally  acknowledged  as  those  of  genius  io 
the  absolute  significance  of  the  word ;  and  it  gives 
to  inanimate  forms,  the  written  page,  the  compo- 
ser's harmony  and  the  lyric  or  dramatic  persona- 
tion, a  certain  pervading  interest  which  we  in- 
stantly feel  disarming  criticism  and  attesting  the 
presence  of  what  is  allied  to  our  deepest  instincts. 
It  touches  the  heart  with  tender  awe  before  a 
Madonna  of  Raphael;  it  thrilled  the  nerves  and 
evoked  the  passions  in  the  elocution  of  Kean;  It 
lives  in  tbe  expression  of  the  Apollo,  in  the  char- 
acters of  Shakespeare,  and  the  atmospheres  of 
Claude;  and  those  once  thus  initiated  by  expe- 
rience, know  spontaneously  the  invisible  line  of 
demarkation  which  separates  talent,  skill  and 
knowledge  from  genius  by  the  affinity  of  impres- 
sion invariably  produced : — a  distinction  as  clearly 
felt  and  as  difficult  to  portray  as  that  between  tbe 
emotions  of  friendship  and  love.  It  would  ap- 
pear as  if  there  was  a  provision  in  the  minds  of 
the  highly  gifted  similar  to  that  of  nature  in  her 
latent  resources;  whereby  they  keep  in  reserve  a 
world  of  passion,  sentiment  aud  ideas,  unhack- 
neyed by  casual  use  and  unpnifaned  by  reckless 
display — which  is  secretly  lavished  upon  their 
mental  emanations: — hence  their  moral  life,  in- 
tense personality,  and  sympathetic  charm.  Such 
a  process  and  result  is  obviously  independent  of 
will  and  intelligence;  what  they  achieve  is  thus 
crowned  with  light  and  endowed  with  vitality  by 
a  grace  above  their  sphere;  the  Ineffable,  then, 
is  a  primary  distinction  and  absolute  token  of 
genius;  like  the  halo  that  marks  a  saintly  head. 
Results  like  these  are  only  derived  from  the  union 
of  keen  observation  with  moral  sensibility ;  they 
blend  like  form  and  color,  perspective  and  out- 
line, tone  and  composition  in  art.  They  differ 
from  merely  clever  stories  in  what  may  be  called 
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flavor.  There  is  a  peculiar  zest  about  them  which 
proves  a  vital  origin ;  aod  this  is  the  distinctioo 
of  Hawthorne's  tales.  They  almost  invarinbly 
possess  the  reality  of  tone  which  perpetuates 
imagiuative  literature; — the  same  that  endears  to 
all  time  De  Foe,  Runyan,  Goldsmith,  and  the 
old  dramatists.  We  fiud  in  pictorial  art  that  the 
conservative  principle  is  either  absolute  fidelity 
to  detail  as  in  the  Flemish,  or  earnest  moral  beau- 
ty as  in  the  Italian  school;  the  painters  who  yet 
live  in  human  estimation  were  thoroughly  loyal 
either  to  the  real  or  the  ideal — to  perception  or 
to  feeling,  to  the  eye  or  the  heart.  And,  in  lit- 
erature, the  same  thing  is  evident.  Robinson 
Crusoe  is  objectively,  and  Pilgrim's  Progress 
spiritually,  true  to  nature ;  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field emanated  from  a  mind  overflowing  wiih  hu- 
manity; and  it  is  the  genuine  reproduction  of 
passion  in  the  old  English  plays  that  makes  them 
still  awakjBu  echoes  in  the  soul. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  absolute  ge- 
oius  to  create  a  mood ;  to  inform,  amuse,  or  even 
interest  is  only  the  test  of  superficial  powers  sa- 
gaciously directed;  but  to  iufuse  a  new  state  of 
feeling,  to  change  the  frame  of  mind  and,  as  it 
were,  alter  the  consciousness — this  is  the  triumph 
of  all  art.  It  is  that  mysterious  influence  which 
beauty,  wit,  character,  nature  and  peculiar  scenes 
and  objects  exertt  which  we  call  fascination,  a 
charm,  an  inspiration  or  a  glamour,  according 
as  it  is  good  or  evil.  It  may  safely  be  asserted 
that  by  virtue  of  his  individuality  every  author 
and  artist  of  genius  creates  a  peculiar  mood,  dif- 
fering somewhat  according  to  the  character  of 
the  recipient,  yet  essentially  the  same.  If  we 
were  obliged  to  designate  that  of  Hawthorne  in 
a  single  word,  we  should  call  it  metaphysical,  or 
perhaps  soulful*  He  always  takes  us  below  the 
eurflice  and  beyond  the  material ;  his  must  inar- 
tificial stories  are  eminently  suggestive ;  he  makes 
us  breathe  the  air  of  contemplation,  and  turns 
our  eyes  inward.  It  is  as  if  we  went  forth,  in  a 
dream,  into  the  stillness  of  an  autumnal  wood, 
or  stood  alone  in  a  vast  gallery  of  old  pictures, 
or  moved  slowly,  with  muflled  tread,  over  a  wide 
plain,  amid  a  gentle  fall  of  snow,  or  mused  on  a 
ship's  deck,  at  sea,  by  moonlight ;  the  appeal  is 
to  the  retrospective,  the  introspective  to  what  is 
thoughtful  and  profoundly  conscious  in  our  na- 
ture and  whereby  it  communes  with  the  myste- 
ries of  life  and  the  occult  iutimations  of  nature. 
And  yet  there  is  no  painful  extravagance,  no 
transcendental  vagaries  in  Hawthorne;  his  imag- 
ination is  as  human  as  his  heart;  if  he  touches 
the  horizon  of  the  infinite,  it  is  with  reverence;  if 
he  deals  with  the  anomalies  of  sentiment,  it  is 
with  intelliKeoce  and  tenderness.  His  utterance 
too  is  singularly  clear  and  simple;  his  style  only 
rises  above  the  colloquial  in  the  sustained  order 


of  its  flow;  the  terms  are  apt,  natural  and  fitlt 
chosen.    Indeed,  a  careless  reader  is  liable  con- 
tinually to  lose  sight  of  his  meaning  and  beauty, 
from  the  entire  absence  of  pretension  inbisstyle. 
It  is  requisite  to' bear  in  mind  the  universal  truth, 
that  all  great  and  true  things  are  remarkable  for 
simplicity;  the  direct  method  is  the  pledge  of 
ftincerity ,  avoidance  of  the  conventional,  an  is- 
stinct  of  richly-endowed  minds ;  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  art  never  dazzles  or  overpowers,  but  grad- 
ually wins  and  warms  us  to  an  enduring  and  no- 
ble love.     The  style  of  Hawthorne  is  wholly  in- 
evasive  ;  he  resorts  to  no  tricks  of  rhetoric  or 
verbal  ingenuity ;  language  is  to  him  a  crystal 
medium  through  which  to  let  us  see  the  play  of 
his  humor,  the  glow  of  his  sympathy,  aad  tbe 
truth  of  his  observation. 

Although  he  seldom  transcends  the  limited 
sphere  in  which  he  so  efficiently  concentrates  fail 
genius,  the  variety  of  tone,  like  difl*ercnt  airs  oo 
the  same  instrument,  gives  him  an  imagiuatin 
scope  rarely  obtained  in  elaborate  narrative. 
Thus  he  deals  with  the  tragic  element,  wisely 
aud  with  vivid  originality,  in  such  pieces  u 
'*  Roger  Malvern*8  Burial"  and  **  Young  Good- 
man Browne  ;  "with  the  comic  in  ''Mr.  Higgia- 
botham*s  Catastrophe,"  **  A  Select  Party,"  and 
*'Dr.  Heidegger*s  Experiment,**  and  with  ihe 
purely  fanciful  in  **  David  Swan,'*  '*The  Viftioi 
of  the  Fountain,**  and  **  Fancy's  Show  Box.'* 
Nor  is  he  less  remarkable  for  sympathetic  obser- 
vation of  nature  than  for  profound  interest  ioha- 
mauity ;  witness  such  limning  as  the  sketcbeseo- 
titled  **BudB  and  Bird  Voices,*'  and  '*Sdow- 
Flakes** — genuine  descriptive  poems,  though  oot 
cast  in  the  mould  of  verse,  as  graphic,  tnie  and 
feelingas  the  happiest  scenes  of  Bryant  orCmbhe. 
With  equal  tact  and  tenderness  be  approaches 
the  dry  record  of  the  past,  imparting  life  to  in 
cold  details,  aud  reality  to  its  abstract  forms. 
The  early  history  of  New  England  has  found  no 
such  genial  and  vivid  illustration  as  bis  page* 
afford.  Thus,  at  all  points,  his  genius  toucbet 
the  interests  of  human  life,  now  overflowing  with 
a  love  of  external  nature,  as  gentle  as  that  of 
Thomson,  now  intent  upon  the  quaint  or  cba^ 
acteristic  in  life  with  a  humor  as  zestful  as  that 
of  Lamb,  now  developing  the  horrible  or  pathetic 
with  something  of  Webster's  dramatic  terror,  and 
ag»in  buoyant  with  a  fant  <sy  as  aerial  as  Shelley *f 
conceptions.  And,  in  each  instance,  tbe  staple 
of  charming  invention  is  adorned  with  the  pureftt 
graces  of  style.  This  is  Hawthome*s  distiuctios. 
We  have  writers  who  possess  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, each  of  these  two  great  requisites  of  lite- 
rary success,  but  no  one  who  more  impressively 
unites  them ;  cheerfulness  as  if  caught  from  the 
Seabreeze  or  the  greeo-fields«  solemnity  as  if  iffl- 
bibed  from  the  twilight,  like  colocs  on  a  pakE(e« 
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seem  tRmtfanibte  at  bis  will,  to  any  legeDd  or 
locality  be  cbooses  for  a  frame- work  whereon  to 
rear  bis  artistic  creation ;  and  this  be  does  with 
■0  dainty  a  toocb  and  so  fine  a  disposition  of  light 
sod  shade,  that  the  resnlt  is  like  an  immortnl 
cabinet  pktars— the  epitome  of  a  phase  of  art 
sod  the  mioiature  reflection  of  a  glorious  mind. 
Boccaccio  ia  Italy,  Mannontel  in  France,  Hoff- 
maa  and  others  in  Germany,  and  Andersen  in 
Deomark,  have  made  the  tale  or  brief  story  clas- 
sical in  their  several  countries;  and  Hawthorne 
bas  aebieved  the  same  triumph  here.  He  has 
performed  for  New  England  life  and  manners, 
the  same  high  and  sweet  service  which  Wilson 
bu  for  Scothmd-— caught  and  permanently  em- 
bodied their  * 'lights  and  shadows.*' 

Brevity  is  as  truly  the  soul  of  romance  as  of 
wit;  the  light  that  warms  is  always  concentra- 
ted* and  expression  and  finish,  in  literature  as  in 
paiotiBg*  are  not  dependent  upon  space.  Ac- 
cordiogly  the  choicest  gems  of  writing  are  often 
tbe  most  terse ;  and  as  a  perfect  lyric  or  sonnet 
oatwetgfaa  in  value  a' mediocre  epic  or  tragedy, 
m  acarefolly  woriied  and  richly  conceived  sketch, 
ale  or  essay  is  worth  scores  of  diffuse  novels  and 
pooderoos  treatises.  It  is  a  characteristic  of 
•taodard  literature,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
Uma  to  condense  the  elements  of  thought  and 
ityle.  Like  the  compact  and  well-knit  frame, 
Tivaeity,  efficiency  and  grace  result  from  this 
Wiopng  the  rays  of  fancy  and  reflection  to  a 
foeus.  It  gives  ns  the  essence,  the  flower,  the 
nial  spirit  of  mental  enterprise ;  it  is  a  wise  econ- 
ony  of  resources  and  often  secures  permanent 
feoowQ  by  distinctness  of  impression  unattained 
ii  efforts  of  great  range.  We,  therefore,  deem 
oae  of  Uawtbome's  great  merits  a  sententious 
btbic,  a  concentrated  style.  He  makes  each  pic- 
tare  complete  and  does  not  waste  an  inch  of  can- 
vaaa.  Indeed  the  unambitious  length  of  his  tales 
h^to  blind  careless  readers  to  their  artistic 
Baity  and  snggestiveness ;  he  abjures  quantity, 
wbik  he  refines  upon  quality. 

A  rare  and  most  attractive  quality  of  Haw- 
tborse,  as  wf  have  already  suggested,  is  the  ar- 
Mie  use  of  familiar  materials.  The  imagina- 
tiao  is  a  wayward  faculty,  and  writers  largely 
eodowed  with  it,  have  acknowledged  that  they 
CMJd  expatiate  with  confidence  only  upon  themes 
hallowed  by  distance.  It  seems  to  us  less  mar- 
vcHoos  that  Shakespeare  peopled  a  newly  dis- 
coYored  and  half-traditional  island  with  such  new 
tfpea  of  character  as  Ariel  and  Caliban ;  we  can 
^iy  reeondle  ourselves  to  tbe  enchanting  im- 
{Msubilities  of  Arabian  fiction ;  and  the  snpersti- 
tiaoa  fantasies  of  northern  romance  have  a  dream- 
lika  reality  to  the  natives  of  the  temperate  xone. 
To  cbthe  »  familiar  scene  with  ideal  interest 
nd  exalt  things  to  which  onr  seMet  are  daily 


accustomed,  into  the  region  of  imaginative  beauty 
and  genuine  sentiment,  requires  an  extraordinary 
power  of  abstraction  and  concentrative  thought. 
Authors  in  the  old  world  have  the  benefit  of  an- 
tiquated memorisis  which  give  to  the  modern 
cities  a  mysterious  though  often  disregarded 
charm ;  and  the  very  names  of  Notre  Dame,  the 
Rialto,  London  Bridge,  and  other  time-hallowed 
localities,  take  the  reader*s  fancy  captive  and  pre- 
pares  him  to  accede  to  any  grotesque  or  thrilling 
narrative  that  may  be  associated  with  them.  It 
is  otherwise  in  a  new  and  entirely  practical  coun- 
try ;  the  immediate  encroaches  too  steadily  on 
our  attention ;  we  can  scarcely  obtain  a  perspec- 
tive: 

Life  treads  on  life  and  heart  on  heart<* 
We  preas  too  close  in  church  and  mart, 
To  keep  a  dream  or  grave  apart. 

Yet  with  a  calm  gaze,  a  serenity  and  fixed- 
ness of  musing  that  no  outward  bustle  can  dis- 
turb and  no  power  of  custom  render  hackneyed^ 
Hawthorne  takes  his  stand,  like  a  foreign  artist 
in  one  of  the  old  Italian  cities, — before  a  relic  of 
the  past  or  a  picturesque  glimpse  of  nature,  and 
loses  all  consciousness  of  himself  and  the  pres- 
ent, in  transferring  its  features  and  atmosphere 
to  canvass.  In  our  view  the  most  remarkable 
trait  in  his  writings  is  this  harmonious  blending 
of  the  common  and  familiar  in  the  outward 
world,  with  the  mellow  and  vivid  tints  of  his 
own  imagination.  It  is  with  difficulty  that  his 
maturity  of  cooceptiou  and  his  finish  and  geni- 
ality of  style  links  itself,  in  our  minds,  with  the 
streets  of  Boston  and  Salem,  the  Province  House 
and  even  the  White  Mountains ;  and  we  con- 
gratulate every  New  Englander  with  a  particle 
of  romance,  that  in  his  native  literature,  '*a  lo- 
cal habitatiott  and  a  name,"  bas  thus  been  given 
to  historical  incidents  and  localities; — that  art 
has  enshrined  what  of  tradition  hangs  over  her 
brief  eareer^as  characteristic  and  as  desirable 
thus  to  consecrate,  as  any  legend  or  spot,  Ger- 
man or  Scottish  genius  has  redeemed  from  obli- 
vion. The  •'  Wedding  Knell,*'  the  ••  Gentle  Boy,*' 
the  *'  White  Old  Maid,"  the  *'  Ambitions  Guest,** 
the  *•  Shaker  Bridal,"  and  other  New  England 
subjects,  as  embodied  and  glorified  by  the  truth- 
ful, yet  imaginative  and  graceful  art  of  Haw- 
thorne, adequately  represent  in  literature,  native 
traits,  and  this  will  ensure  their  ultimate  appre- 
ciation. But  the  most  elaborate  effort  of  this 
kind,  and  the  only  one,  in  fact,  which  seems  to 
have  introduced  Hawthorne  to  the  whole  range 
of  American  readers,  is  **  the  Scarlet  Letter." 
With  all  the  care  in  point  of  style  and  authenti- 
city which  mark  his  lighter  sketches,  this  genuine 
and  unique  romance,  may  be  considered  as  an 
artistic  esposltioa  of  ParitanisBB  as  vodif  ed  by 
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New  Englaod  coIodirI  life.  In  truth  to  costume, 
local  raaooers  and  sceoic  features,  the  Scarlet 
Letter  is  as  reliable  as  the  best  of  Scott*s  novels; 
in  the  anatomy  of  human  passion  and  conscious- 
ness it  resembles  the  most  efifective  of  Balzac's 
illustrations  of  Parisian  or  provincial  life,  while 
in  developing  bravely  and  justly  the  sentiment 
of  the  life  it  depicts,  it  is  as  true  to  humanity  ad 
Dickens.  Beneath  its  picturesque  detailis  and 
intense  charactenzation,  there  lurks  a  profound 
satire.  The  want  of  soul,  the  absence  of  sweet 
humanity,  the  predominance  of  judgment  over 
mercy,  the  tyranny  of  public  opinion,  the  look 
of  genuine  charity,  the  asceticism  of  the  Puri- 
tan theology, — the  absence  of  all  recognition  of 
natural  laws,  and  the  fanatic  substitution  of  the 
letter  for  the  spirit— *which  darken  and  harden 
the  spirit  of  the  pilgrims  to  the  soul  of  a  poet — 
are  shadowed  forth  with  a  keen,  stern  and  elo- 
quent, yet  indirect  emphasis,  that  haunts  us  like 
**the  cry  of  the  human."  Herein  is  evident  and 
palpable  the  latent  power  which  we  have  descri- 
bed  as  the  most  remarkable  trait  of  Hawthorne's 
genius ; — the  impression  grows  more  significant 
as  we  dwell  upon  the  story;  the  states  of  mind 
of  the  poor  clergymen,  Hester,  Chillingworth 
and  Penil,  being  as  it  were  transferred  to  our 
bosoms  through  the  intense  sympathy  their  vivid 
delineation  excites ; — (hey  seem  to  conflict,  and 
glow  and  deepen  and  blend  in  our  hearts,  and 
finally  work  out  a  great  moral  problem.  It  is  as 
if  we  were  baptized  into  the  consciousness  of 
Puritan  life,  of  New  England  character  in  its 
elemental  state;  and  knew,  by  experience,  all 
its  frigidity,  its  gloom,  its  intellectual  enthusiasm 
and  its  religious  aspiration.  *'  The  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables^'  is  a  more  elaborate  and  harmo- 
nious realization  of  these  characteristics.  The 
scenery,  tone  and  personages  of  the  story  are 
imbued  with  a  local  authenticity  which  is  not, 
for  an  instant,  impaired  by  the  imaginative 
charm  of  romance.  We  seem  to  breathe,  as  we 
read,  the  air  and  be  surrounded  by  the  famili  ir 
objects  of  a  New  England  town.  The  interior 
of  the  House,  each  article  described  within  it, 
from  the  quaint  table  to  the  miniature  by  Mal- 
bone  ;--every  product  of  the  old  garden,  the 
street-scenes  that  beguile  the  eyes  of  poor  Clif- 
ford, as  he  looks  .out  of  the  arched  window,  the 
noble  elm  and  the  gingerbread  figures  at  the  lit- 
tle shop  window — all  have  the  significance  that 
belong  to  reality  when  seized  upon  by  art.  In 
these  details  we  have  the  truth,  simplicity  and 
exact  imitation  of  the  Flemish  painters.  So 
life-like  in  the  roinutlse  and  so  picturesque  in 
general  effect  are  these  sketches  of  still-life,  that 
they  are  daguerreotyped  in  the  reader's  mind, 
and  form  a  distinct  and  changeless  background, 
the  light  and  shade  of  which  gi?e  admirable  ef- 


fect to  the  action  of  the  story :  occasional  toocbei 
of  humor,  introduced  with  exquisite  tact,  relieve 
the  grave  undertone  of  the  narrative  and  form 
vivacious  and  quaint  images  which  might  readiij 
be  transferred  to  canvass — so  effectively  are  they 
drawn  in  words;  take,  for  instance,  the  street* 
musician  and  the  Pyncheon   fowls,  the  judge 
balked  of  his  kiss  over  the  counter,  Pbabe  read- 
ing to  Clifford  in  the  garden,  or  the  old  maid,  ia 
her  lonely  chamber,  gazing  on  the  sweet  linea- 
ments of  her  unfortunate  brother.    Nor  is  Haw* 
thorne  less  successful  in  those  pictures  that  are 
drawn  exclusively  for  the  mind's  eye  and  an 
obvious  to  sensation  rather  than  the  actoal  Tie- 
ion.     Were  a  New  England  Sunday,  breakfast, 
old  mansion,  easterly  storm,  or  the  moroini^  after 
it  clears,  ever  so  well  described  ?    The  ekill  in 
atmosphere  we  have  noted  in  bis  lighter  sketchett 
is  also  as  apparent :  around  and  within  the  prin- 
cipal scene  of  this  romance,  there  hovers  an  al- 
ternating melancholy  and  brightness  nhich  ii 
born  of  genuine  moral  life ;  no  contrasts  caobe 
imagined  of  this  kind,  more  eloquent  to  a  ajm* 
pathetic  mind,  than  that  between  the  ioward 
consciousness  and  external  appearance  of  Hep- 
zihah  or    Phoebe  and  Clifford,  or  the  Jod^e. 
They  respectively  symbolize  the  poles  of  hunan 
existence;  and  are  fine  studies  for  the  psychulo- 
gist.     Yet  this  attraction  is  subservient  to  fideiitj 
to  local    characteristics.      Clifford    repreeeots, 
though  in  its  most  tragic  imaginable  phase,  tbe 
man  of  fine  organization  and  true  sentioienta  ea- 
vironed  by  the  material  realities  of  New  Eog* 
land  life;  his  plausible  uncle  is  the  type  of  New 
England  selfishness,  glorified  by  respectable  con- 
formity and  wealth;  Phoebe  is  the  ideal  of  gen- 
uine, efficient,  yet  loving  female  character  io  tbe 
same  latitude ;  Uncle  Venner,  we  regard  as  one 
of  the  most  fresh,  yet  familiar  portraits  in  tbe 
book;    all   denizens  of  our  eaatero  provincial 
towns  must  have  known  such  a  philosopher;  and 
Holgrave  embodies  Yankee  acuteness  and  hardi- 
hood   redeemed   by  integrity  and  enthusiasm. 
The  contact  of  these  most  judiciously  selected 
and   highly  characteristic  elements,  brioge  out 
not  only  many  beautiful  revelations  of  natore, 
hut  elucidates  interesting  truth ;  magnetism  and 
socialism  are  admirably  introduced ;  family  tyran- 
ny io  its  most  revolting  form,  is  powerfully  ei- 
emplified ;  the  distinction  between  a  mental  and 
a  heartfelt  interest  in  another,  clearly  unfolded; 
and  the  tenacious  and  heriditary  nature  of  moral 
evil  impressively  shadowed  forth.    The  Dstoral 
refinements  of  the  human   heart,  the  holiness  of 
a  ministry  of  disinterested  affection,  the  grace- 
fulness of  the  homeliest  services  when  irradiated 
by  cheerfulness  and  benevolence,  are  illustrated 
with  singular  beauty.     "He,"  says  our  author, 
speaking  of  Clifford,  **  had  no  right  to  b«  a  msr- 
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Vft;  Biicl,  beboldiog  him  so  fit  to  bo  happy,  and 
so  feeble  for  all  other  purposes,  a  generous,  strong 
and  ooble  spirit  would,  niethinkSf  have  been 
ready  to  sacrifice  what  little  enjoyment  it  might 
have  planned  for  itself, — ii  wmuld  haw  fiunt^  down 
tke  hopes  so  paltry  in  its  regard — if  thereby  the 
wintry  blasts  of  our  rude  sphere  might  come  tem- 
ftrtd  to  svchaman  ;*^  and  elsewhere :  "  Phcebe*s 
preseoce  made  a  home  about  her, — that  very 
sphere  which  the  outcast,  the  pri^ner,  the  poten- 
tate, the  wretch  beneath  mankind,  tile  wretch 
aside  from  it,  or  the  wretch  above  it,  instinctive- 
W  pioes  after — a  home.  She  was  real !  Hold- 
iog  ber  hand,  you  felt  something ;  a  tender  some- 
thing; a  aubatance  and  a  warm  one  :  and  so  long 
a  you  cotdd  feel  its  grasp,  soft  as  it  was,  you 
mgkt  be  certain  that  your  place  was  good  in  the 
vftsfc  sympathetic  chain  of  human  nature.  The 
world  was  no  longer  a  delusion.** 

Thus  narrowly,  yet  with  reverence,  does  Haw- 
tbonie  analyze  the  delicate  traits  of  human  sen- 
timeot  and  character;  and  open  vistas  into  that 
beaudful   and  unexplored  world    of  love   and 
tboQghL  that  exists  in  every  human  being,  though 
overshadowed   by   material    circumstance   and 
tecbaical  duty.     This,  as  we  have  before  said  I 
is  bis  great  service ;  digressing  every  now  and 
tbsD,  from  the  main  drift  of  his  story,  he  takes 
evident  delight  la  expatiating  on  phases  of  char- 
acter and  general  traits  of  life,  or  in   bringing 
iaio  strong  relief  the  more  latent  facts  of  con- 
icioQsness.     Perhaps  the  union  of  the  philoso- 
phic tendency  \%  ith  the  poetic  instinct  is  the  great 
cbarm  of  bis  genius.    It  is  common  for  Ameri- 
eaa  cridcs  to  estimate  the  interest  of  all  wri- 
tings by  their  comparative  glow,  vivacity  and 
rapidity  of  action:   somewhat  of  the  restless 
temperament  and  enterprising  life  of  the  nation 
infects  its  taste :  such  terms  as  *  quiet,'  *  gentle' 
asd  'tasteful,'  are  equivocal  when   applied  in 
tlus  eenntry,  to  a  book ;  |ind  yet  they  may  en- 
velope the  rareat  energy  of  thought  and  depth 
of  iosight  aa  well  as  earnestness  of  feeling ;  these 
qaaiities,   in   reflective  minds,  are  too   real  to 
find  raelo-dramatic  development;  they  move  as 
calmly  aa  summer  waves,  or   glow  as    noise- 
letsly  as  the  firmament;  but  not  the  less  grand 
tad  mighty  is  their  essence ;  to  realize  it,  the 
•pint  of  contemplation,  and  the  recipient  mood 
of  sympathy,  must  be  evoked,  for  it  is  not  exter- 
Bftl  but  moral  excitement  that  is  proposed ;  and 
we  deem  one  of  Hawthorne*s  most  felicitous 
Dsrits — that  of  so  patiently  educing  artistic  beau- 
tj  sad  moral  interest  from  life  and  nature,  with- 
ost  the  least  sacrifice  of  intellectual  dignity. 

The  healthy  spring  of  life  is  typified  in  PhoBbe 
10  freshly  aa  to  magnetize  the  feelings  as  well  as 
ngage  the  perceptions  of  the  reader ;  its  intel- 
leeiaal  ^haae  finds  expression  in  Uolgrave,  while 


the  state  of  Ciififord,  when  relieved  of  the  night- 
mare that  oppressed  his  sensitive  temperament, 
the  author  justly  compares  to  an  Indian-summer 
of  the  soul.  Across  the  path  of  these  beings  of 
genuine  flesh  and  blood,  who  constantly  appeal 
to  our  most  humane  sympathies,  or  rather  around 
their  consciousness  and  history,  flits  the  pale, 
mystic  figure  of  Alice — whose  invisible  music 
and  legendary  fate  overflow  with  a  graceful  and 
attractive  superstition — yielding  an  Ariel -like  mel- 
ody to  the  more  solemn  and  cheery  strains  of  the 
whole  composition.  Among  the  apt  though  in- 
cidental touches  of  the  picture,  the  idea  of  making 
the  music-grinder*s  monkey  an  epitome  of  ava- 
rice, the  daguerreotype  a  test  of  latent  character, 
and  the  love  of  the  reformer  Holgrave  for  the 
genially  practical  Phoebe,  win  him  to  conserva- 
tism, strike  us  as  remarkably  natural  yet  quite  as 
ingenuous  and  charming  as  philosophical.  We 
may  add  that  the  same  pure,  even,  unexaggerated 
and  perspicuous  style  of  diction  that  we  have  re- 
cognized in  his  previous  writing,  is  maintained  in 
this. 

As  earth  and  sky  appear  to  blend  at  the  hori- 
zon though  we  cannot  define  the  point  of  con- 
tact, things  seen  and  unseen,  the  actual  and  the 
spiritual,  mind  and  matter,  what  is  within  and 
whatis  without  our  consciousness,  have  aline  of 
union,  and,  like  the  colour  of  the  iris,  are  lost  in 
each  other.  About  this  equator  of  life  the  genius 
of  Hawthorne  delights  to  hover  as  its  appropriate 
sphere;  whether  indulging  a  vein  of  Spenserian 
allegory,  Hogarth  sketching.  Goldsmith  domes- 
ticity, or  Godwin  metaphysics,  it  is  around  the 
boundary  of  the  possible  that  he  most  freely  ex- 
patiates ;  the  realities  and  the  mysteries  of  life  to 
his  vision  are  scarcely  ever  apart ;  they  act  and 
re-act  as  to  yield  dramatic  hints  or  vistas  of  sen- 
timent. Time  broods  with  touching  solemnity 
over  his  imagination ;  the  function  of  conscience 
awes  while  it  occupies  his  mind ;  the  delicate 
and  the  profound  in  love,  and  the  awful  beauty 
of  death  transfuse  his  meditation ;  and  these  su- 
pernal he  loves  to  link  with  terrestiai  influences  — - 
to  hallow  a  graphic  description  by  a  sacred  asso- 
ciation or  to  brighten  a  commonplace  occasion 
with  the  scintillations  of  humour — thus  vivifying 
or  chastening  the  **  light  of  common  day." 


Praters  for  RAiN.^Otber  nations  pray  for  rain,  as 
we  do.  In  a  Bftasoii  of  great  drought,  in  Persia,  a  achool- 
master,  at  the  head  of  his  pupils,  inarched  out  of  Schiraa 
in  procesnon,  to  pray  for  rein.  A  stranger  asked  whither 
they  were  going?  The  tutor  told  bim,  and  said,  he 
doubted  not  but  God  would  listen  to  the  prayera  of  inno- 
cent children.  **My  honest  friend,"  said  the  traveller, 
**  if  that  were  the  case,  I  fear  there  woald  be  no  scbool- 
maaten  left  alive.— X4^^  Ike  Laxy. 
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Tfl£  BRIGHT  NEW-ENGLAND  BRIDE. 

1. 

Frefth  aa  the  water  in  the  fountain, 

Fair  as  the  lily  by  its  side  ; 
Pur©  as  the  snow  upon  the  mountain, 

Wa«  Mary,  my  bright  New-England  brido. 

Chorttt — Mary  was  an  angel- 
Last  night  she  died : 
Toll  the  hell,  a  funeral  knell, 
For  my  bright  New-England  bride. 

2. 

Day  after  day,  she  grew  fairer. 

As  I  gazed  on  her,  blooming  in  her  pride ; 

No  gem  of  the  ocean  could  be  rarer. 
Than  Mary,  my  bright  New-England  bride. 
C/bni*— Mary  was  an  angel,  &c. 

3. 

One  morning  as  we  strolled  among  the  flowers, 

I  told  her  of  my  passion,  and  1  sighed  : 
Said  the  maiden,  "  Do  not  weep  amid  these  bowers, 
And  l'U'T)0  your  bright  New  England  bride!" 
CAortM— Mary  was  an  angel,  &c. 
4. 

Years  rolled  away,  all  unheeded. 

For  Love  has  no  landmark  on  its  tide ; 

No  grief  of  my  bosom  ever  pleaded 
In  vain,  to  my  bright  New-England  bride. 
Chorus — Mary  was  an  angel,  &lc, 

5. 
Now  I  am  dreary  in  my  sorrow-- 

Her  step  never  echoes  at  my  side ; 
No  Hope  cheers  the  coming  of  to-morrow;— 
Farewell,  my  bright  New-England  bride! 
C*<wtt#— Mary  was  an  angel,  &c. 

6. 
Near  where  the  Albemarle  is  rolling 

The  wave  of  its  sorrow-laden  tide ; 
There  ever  on  the  air  is  heard  tolling 
The  knell  of  my  lost  New-England  bridei 
Choriu — Mary  was  an  angel — 
Last  night  she  died  : 
Toll  the  bell,  a  funeral  knell. 
For  my  bright  New-England  bride. 


COLLECTANEA. 

Among  »oine  Revolutionary  MSS.  I  found  a 
poetical  fragment  of  which  a  copy  is  subjoined. 
Who  was  the  author  of  these  satirical  verses  I 
know  not. 

"  A  government  with  both  hands  bound, 
A  council  timid,  weak,  unsound  ; 
A  legislature— fools  and  knaves 
Devoutly  wishing  to  be  slaves; 
A  few  excepted,  order  fled. 
And  Anarchy  reigns  in  her  stead ; 
Laws  made  one  day,  repealed  the  next, 
Few  understand  the  doubtful  text; 
The  hydra  faction  stalks  ahroad, 


Sedition  sounds  her  trump  anawed; 
Her  balance  Justice  throws  oAide, 
And  hurries  down  Corruption's  tide ; 
An  army. naked  and  unpaid. 
The  publick  lean  on  foreign  aid; 
Neglected  l>y  a  thankless  state. 
The  captive  veteran  mourns  his  &te; 
The  patriot  flame  that  lately  fired, 
Each  glowing  bosom,  now  expired ; 
Ambition  and  the^ublic  weal 
Before  the  shrine  of  av*rice  kneel. 
See  mil  lion  Ah  rouging  to  her  fane 
Eacb%triving  first  the  Port  to  gain, 
Quick  fly  the  oar  and  spread  the  sail, 
Corruption  wings  the  tainted  ^ale ; 
Priests  from  their  temple  join  the  cry. 
And  hail  the  new  divinity. 
Pbysick  forgeu  her  drop  and  pill. 
And  vile  attorneys  damn  the  quill. 
Virtue  and  Washington  in  vain 
To  glory  call  this  prostrate  train^ 
Who  deaf  to  every  nobler  call. 
Forget  their  country,  God  and  all. 
With  lavish  hand  the  demon  sheds 
Her  paper  blessing  o'er  their  beads; 
Each  eager  vot'ry  hugs  his  reams 
And  hoards  his  millions  in  his  dreams. 
Ruin  with  giant  strides  approaches. 
And  quarter-mastere  loll  in  coaches, 
And  folly  blushing  owns  aghast 
The  shoemaker  beyond  his  last.** 

Drawiho  Lots. — In  an  old  deed  preserved  at 
Flower  de  Hundred  I  find  the  foIlowiBg.  "Ttro 
paper  lotts  made  and  framed.  In  one  of  which 
was  written  the«ie  words,  viz : — *  the  uppormcwt 
part'  in  the  other  was  written  » the  lowennost 
part'  and  being  so  made  and  (Vamed  were  pot  into 
the  crowne  of  a  hatt  and  he  it  further  remembered 
that  the  said  Robert  Lucy  and  Sarah  bi«  wife 
and  the  said  Philip  Linibny  and  Elizabeth  bis 
wife  did  then  and  there  for  themselves  and  their 
heirs  mutually  agree  and  consent  each  to  the 
other  that  the  said  lotts  so  put  into  the  crowne  of 
a  hatt  as  aforesaid  should  one  .after  the  other  be 
drawj]  by  a  young  cbilii  then  present  and  gi^oo 
by  the  said  child  oue  lott  to  the  said  Lucy  and 
his  wife  and  the  other  to  the  said  Limboy  and  bii 
wife,'*  &c.  &c. 

JosiAH  QuiNCT,  Jr.— This  celebrated  Borton 
patriot  made  a  tour  in  1773  through  some  parti 
of  the  Carolinas,  Virginia,  &c.  The  foIJowing 
is  extracted  from  his  journal :  '♦  April  6ih,— 
Lodged  at  Suffolk.  Apnl  7ih,  Dined  at  Smith- 
field,  two  considerable  towns  in  Virginia.  Ai  i 
verge  northward  the  lands  and  the  coltttre  of 
them  have  gradually  changed  for  the  bettor. 
Excellent  farms  and  large  cleared  tracts  of  \^^ 
well  fenced  and  tilled  are  all  around  me.  F^^^ 
trees  seem  to  be  of  spontaneous  growth  in  these 
provinces  and  I  saw  them  all  along  io  the  fin^^^ 
bloom.  Whole  fields  of  tbem  looked  beauttfol' 
I  saw  about  six  acres  all  id  bigb  bloom  ud  v«ry 
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re^lariy  planted  every  other  row  beiog  trees  of 
the  apple  and  pear  kiod  not  yet  in  blossom.  An 
extent  of  aboat  twelve  or  fifteen  acres  of  peach 
trees,  regularly  set  in  equi-distaot  rows,  inter- 
mixed all  about  with  many  small  pine  trees  of 
exquisite  verdure,  formed  a  prospect  to  the  eye 
most  delightful  and  charming.  A  pril  9tb. — I  ar- 
rived this  morning  at  about  ten  o'clock  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, the  capital  of  Virginia.  It  is  a  place 
of  00  trade  and  its  importance  depends  altogether 
on  its  being  the  seat  of  government  and  the  place 
of  the  college.  I  have  just  been,  taking  a  view 
of  the  whole  town.  It  is  inferior  to  my  expec- 
tations. Nothing  of  the  population  of  the  North, 
or  of  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  the 
Souifa.  The  College  makes  a  very  agreeable 
appearance  and  the  large  garden  before  it  is  of 
eraament  and  of  use.  There  are  but  two  private 
boildings  of  note — the  Govemor*s  and  the  At- 
torney Genemrs.  The  College  is  in  a  very  de- 
diaiag  state.  The  State-house  is  more  commo- 
dious inside  than  ornamental  without.  The 
Council  chamber  is  furnidhed  with  a  large,  well- 
cbosen  valuable  collection  of  books  chiefly  of  law. 
The  Court  of  Justice  is  ill  contrived." 

The  following  revolutionary  reminiscence  I 

gathered  sope  years  ago  from  Jack  Fox,  an  old 

aegro  belonging  to  the  Pampetyke  estate,  in  King 

William.    Jack  Fox  was  burn  at  North  Wales  in 

Hanover,  and  he  remembers  "when  he  was  a 

boy  b  the  time  of  the  revolutionary  war,  that  a 

bitle  man  named  Ellis  (as  he  said)  came  thar; 

be  took  a  horse  out  of  the  stable  ;  come  without 

bis  arms — with  nothing  but  n  long  butcher  knife; 

eome  up  to  the  gate  whirlin  the  knife  over  bis 

head.    He   was  a  desarter  from  the   British. 

WeU  the  British  light-horse  come  through  the 

river  at  the  long  lane.     The  yard  was  covered 

vitfa  them  outside  and  in.     Shine  so  Jack  did*nt 

kaow  what  it  was.    Day  met  Ellis  right  smack  at 

the  boose.    One  of  'em  say  to  him,  *  Ellis,  what 

yoB doin  here  widdout  your  arms V     DoQ*t  know 

how  many  round  him  in  little  time;  dat  time  Day 

gotdar  Day  jump  off  de  bosses  q^ick  as  hares 

aad  took  him.     When  de  great  man  come  up  he 

Baj  *you  shall  suffer*  den  he  told  'em  git  a  rope 

and  some  saft  soap  and  grease ;  den  Day  got  a 

bed  cord  off  one  of  de  beds  in  the  house,  and 

greased  it  wid  de  saft  soap  of  grease  to  make  it 

slippery,  and  made  a  runnin  noose  of  it,  and  put 

itroaod  his  neck  and  hang  him  up  to  a  mulberry 

tree  right  thar  in  de  yard.     De  man  beg,  de  great 

DUO  say  'don*t  pray  to  me,  pray  to  your  God.* 

Bea  de  great  man  took  out  he  watch  and  say 

'poll  him  up.*     Two  or  three  on*em  had  hold  on 

derope;  stood  bout  thar  thick  as  bees;~you 

conldnH  pass.    When  de  time  was  out  de  great 

ttaasay  .*  let  him  down;*— great  man  he  give  de 


work  and  hold  de  watch.  When  day  let  him 
down  great  man  call  for  gourd  of  water  and  pour 
down  his  throat;  den  Day  took  de  rope  off  and  da 
blood  came  spoutin  out  of  him  just  like  come  out 
of  a  hog  when  you  stick  him— when  he  cold. 
De  great  roan~he  talk — de  rest  Day  did*nt  talk 
none.  Hear  him  say,  ''  Car  him  to  White  Chim- 
bleys,  and  give  him  nine  and  thirty  wid  de  cat 
and  nine  taiU  and  if  he  doo*t  conduct  right  bring 
his  head  to  me.**  Den  Day  took  him  off  under 
guard.  Jack  was  holdin  a  boss;  de  boss  fight 
so,  couldn't  hold  him;  fight  better  den  dog;  Jack 
bleeged  to  keep  stick  in  he  hand  constant;  boss 
want  to  bite.  De  British  bring  every  thing  out 
of  de  house;  made  black  people  break  up  de 
furniture.  De  black  people  axed  em  for  some  of 
dem;  Day  give  em  some  ;  Day  got  some  beds; 
de  rest  was  cut  open.  Den  de  British  rode  off 
and  Jack  never  Bee*em  arterwards." 

In  King  William  1  met  with  a  negro  named 
Simon,  80  years  old.  He  "remembered  the 
great  snow;  it  was  up  to  the  eaves  of  the  house. 
Bleeged  to  break  open  dour  with  an  axe;  the 
door  opened  outside.  This  happened  the  same 
year  that  Cat-tail  church  was  built;  snow  so 
deep  the  cows  couldn't  git  out  of  the  shelter;  a 
good  many  died.  Simon  was  born  where  the 
Cat-tail  church  is  now.  In  the  old  war  he  saw 
a  great  crowd  of  people  and  horses  and  Indians, 
Munkey  [Parounkey]  Indians;  some  of 'em  had 
hardly  any  clothes  ou.  They  mustered  3  days  ; 
the  horses  was  most  starved  to  death.  Old  Mrs. 
bleeged  to  car  away  box  of  meat  and  bury  it  in 
the  ground,  out  in  the  woods.  Simon  helped  to 
toat  it  with  Rachel  and  Teeny,  and  Phillis  bis 
mother,  and  Brister  aud  Daniel.  Some  cows 
were  kilt  for  the  soldiers.  The  Indians  had 
bows  and  arrows  with  stone-spikes;  shoot 'em 
at  tree ;  de  spike  stick  in  oak  tree ;  sometimes  it 
break  off,  then  they  take  another  out  of  a  leather 
wallet  at  their  side  aud  fasten  it  on  with  a  little 
band.  Indians  carred  wallet  of  beef  ou  one  side, 
canteen  of  water  on  'tother;  green  flies  follow 
*em  'bout  in  great  swarms.  Indians  hollow 
*  boo-oo-oo-oo !'  bad  drums,  sat  down  on  the 
ground  to  beat  'em.  The  great  men  of  the  mi- 
litia rode  on  bosses;  boss  had  heap  of  sense; 
could  do  most  anything:  Simon  thought  often- 
times they  sartainly  would  knock  their  brains  out. 
The  militia  slept  very  thick,  some  in  the  church 
ou  benches,  some  on  straw-beds,  some  on  straw ; 
many  had  to  sleep  under  long  arbors,  kivered 
with  pine  and  cedar  bushes.  The  officers  wore 
cocked  hats — cocked  three  ways.  Old  M ordecai 
Abrams  was  thar,  a  captain— old  *cockfighting 
Mordecai,'  as  they  called  him..  Every  holyd ay 
at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  he  used  to  come 
down  thar  cockfigluiug.    The  soldien  wore  some 
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green  coats,  some  blue; — Bome  had  on  buckskin 
breeches ;  didn^t  wear  gallowses  dem  days." 

Among  some  old  papers  that  I  came  across 
some  years  ago,  I  met  with  two  or  three  loose 
printed  sheets  of  a  poem  called  **  The  Contest.'* 
I  found  also  some  extracts  from  the  same  poem 
in  an  old  file  of  the  Virginia  Gazette,  I  believe, 
of  the  year  1768.  Of  the  authorship  I  am  left 
only  to  conjecture.  Whatever  may  be  its  poetical 
merits,  the  following  extracts  from  **  The  Con- 
test'* may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  curious 
reader,  as  throwing  some  light  on  the  "form  and 
pressure*'  of  old  times  in  Virginia. 

THE  CONTEST. 
Canto  I. 

Hail  patriotic  bard !  who  song  sublime 

From  Easiern  to  our  Wefftern  shore  presents ! 

My  gratitude  to  thee  may  I  express 

In  humble  verse  and  not  with  rhyme  adorned  ? 

And  Curtius  too,  who  from  clear  Chellowe's  height. 

Secrets  deep  lying  in  the  dark  recess 

Of  C— — 's  clouded  brain  can  well  explore, 

Demands  my  thanks  sincere ;  freed  from  the  froth 

Of  Metriotes'  hyperbolick  style ; 

Of  wine  Bergessian  potent  to  deceive 

And  to  produce  a  vote  of  huge  expense, 

The  tribute  due  to  genius  and  to  sense 

Is  yours,  judicious  Burke!  without  compeer! 

The  reverend  priest  the  bayic  crown  presents ; 

Accept  it  then ;  nor  Grymes  of  mighty  bone 

And  fist  sledge-hammer  like,  and  grimful  face 

Of  Ampthiirs  rustic  chief;*  nor  the  abuse 

By  him  in  Senatorian  consult  usM 

Eulogies  to  true  merit  shall  prevent. 

O  muse,  great  parent  of  poetic  fire, 

Thee  I  invoke,  inspire  an  infant  son 

With  numbers  equal  to  his  bold  attempt. 

Amidst  the  pleasures  of  eternal  peace 

While  Britain*s  sons  their  grateful  carols  sung, 

To  a  lov*d  parent  always  just  and  good  ; 

While  joys  ecstatick  filled  each  loyal  breast, 

And  gladsome  tidings  from  the  happy  isle. 

To  this  new  world  had  made  our  hope  complete ; 

Lo  the  grim  tyrant,  death,  by  stroke  severe, 

Blended  with  native  dust  a  favoured  man. 

Discord  arising  from  her  sable  throne 

With  baleful  head  erect  and  horrid  grin, 

Beheld  the  sad  event,  and  called  it  good. 

In  a  famed  townt  (bearing  great  William's  name, 

William  immortal  in  historick  page, 

The  noblest  of  his  ancient  noble  race, 

Britain's  sure  friend  and  liberty's  defence,) 

A  fabrick  stands  sacred  to  public  use  ; 

Where  senate  oft  in  learned  debate  contend, 

And  truth  and  justice  in  strict  union  dwell. 

The  turret  rising  up  to  middle  air 

The  bell-born  fiend  in  distant  pro.«pect  viewed 

And  ventured  bold  the  vast  ascent  to  gain 

On  full  stretched  wings  with  strongest  efforts  us'd 

Al  length  the  summit  reached ;  she  gazed  around 

And  saw  firm  concord  through  the  city  reign. 

At  this  oflensive  sight  waxing  in  rage, 

*•  Her  bosom  hnaved,  strong  poison  filled  her  mouth," 

And  with  mnlignant  speech  she  thus  begun : 

*•  O  hell  what  do  mine  eyes  with  grief  behold! 

•  Col.  Carey.  f  WUUamsburg. 


Am  I  discord,  daughter  first-bom  of  sin  * 
On  earth  supreme  t  and  is  my  power  cooteomedT 
Did  I  resistless  reign  in  Britain's  court. 
Inflame  intestine  rage  and  peace  destjoy. 
Did  I  fell  faction  in  her  council;*  raise. 
From  highest  post  remove  her  wisest  son, 
And  at  her  head  enslaving  Grenville  place? 

And  shall  this  paltry  town  my  power  defy  ? 

•  «  •  * 

Would  make  harmonious  concord.    Swiftly 

The  demon  to  this  dreary  dome  proceeds. 

And  thus  iu  soothing  speech  the  chief  accosts— 

Much  valued  friend,  all  hail  respected  chief, 

For  prowess  and  adventures  grand  renowned, 

**  Whose  generous  friendship  no  cold  medium  knows;" 

A  sad  event  sits  heavy  on  my  soul 

With  various  cares  and  anxious  thoughts  oppressed, 

Attend  till  i  in  brief  the  cause  unfold. 

A  scheme  was  formed  by  wisest  council  planned. 

With  deep  intent  the  Union  to  preserve, 

And  success  give  to  my  extensive  views. 

Hector  who  at  Bacchic k  feasts  presides, 

And  antic  feats  causing  loud  Kugh  displays 

Our  mirthful  friend  distinguished  much  at  cooit, 

To  fill  the  treasury  seat  was  first  designed, 

By  him  no  opposition  could  be  made 

To  raise  warm  contest  and  support  my  hopes. 

When  the  grand  Senate  should  in  consult  meet, 

This  well-formed  scheme  an  adverse  fate  subverti. 

Nicholas  to  the  post  is  now  advanced. 

And  Bland  with  Lee  conjoins  a  fixed  resolve 

The  Union  to  prevent  and  me  exclude. 

In  such  distress  if  council  profit  aught, 

Touched  with  generous  feelings  for  you^  friend, 

On  speedy  measures  pray  employ  your  lhought»— 

On  your  unfailing  aid  my  hopes  depend. 

A  brutal  rage  the  chiers  rough  bouI  inflamed, 
And  keen  revenge  glowed  in  his  savage  breast. 
And  thus  with  thundering  voice  his  passion  flowed— 
Presumptuous,  arrogant,  contentious  fi>ols. 
Curst  be  the  men  whose  vile  attempts  destroy 
My  friend's  repose  and  his  success  prevent. 
And  curst  be  those  who  their  damned  acheme  ippni^^ 
My  vengeful  tongue  their  growing  pride  shall  crash, 
In!*idious  war  and  strife  i  will  foment. 
Envy  hentelf  with  all  her  hell-hound  brood 
And  at  my  command  on  their  good  aame  shall  feast 


Meantime  my  friend  declare  if  you  succeed. 
The  peace  you  now  possess  you  will  resign, 
Nomicos  then  will  your  sure  friend  appear, 
This  parasite  at  court  a  place  pursues, 
Which  he  with  art  and  flattery  tries  to  gain, 
Adamas  too  a  creeping,  cringing  chief. 
With  deep  intrigues  your  interest  will  support, 
'Till  his  designs  are  to  perfection  brought, 
Such  aids  my  friend  will  your  just  cause  avenge, 
And  the  detested  chiefs  with  ease  defeat. 
As  to  myself  with  fell  detraction  armed, 
(Which  from  my  inmost  soul  shall  in  loud  torrents  burst,} 
From  house  to  house  I'll  fly,  all  breasts  inflame, 
And  with  malignant  taunts  bold  scandal  spread. 
My  friend  dismiss  your  fear,  by  heaven  I  swear, 
My  firm  resolves  no  adverse  powers  control, 
All  ways  are  just  to  blast  a  hated  foe. 
The  fury  pleaised,  inspired  her  champion  son. 
With  her  full  self,  and  lowly  bending,  said — 
Great  chief  accept  your  friend's  most  grateful  ihsnks, 
Then  grinned  a  smile  and  firom  the  dome  withdrew. 
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Fax  to  the  tut  wbere  UAy  clifib  ascend, 

From  vfaeoce  York's  gentle  tide  slow  glidiag  on. 

An  e?ea  course,  m  ample  prospect  lies 

An  ascient  town,  OTerspreads  the  sandj  f^the ; 

The  heshUirl  site,  {for  air  serene  renowned,) 

No  putrid  damps  from  cosy  beach  inTades : 

A  oew  MoDipeiier,  thrice  happjr  town ; 

Hippr  Ibr  health,  for  commerce  and  for  love^ 

Fratenial  love  or  sacred  friendship  fixed  : 

Hoe  firat  in  dignity  as  Arst  in  wealth, 

TheeUer  N.*-.*  tires— -respected  name. 

His  coontiy's  glory  and  her  best  snpport  i 

And  BOW  oh  N.«.<i,*  would  the  muse  proclaim 

Yoarprirate  goodness  and  your  public  worth, 

'The  patriot  rirtues  that  distend  your  thoughts. 

Spread  on  your  front  and  in  your  conduct  glow. 

Bat  jottT  great  mind  even  just  applause  disclainui, 

And  every  noble  act  your  duty  calls.' 

Swift  through  this  town  the  mighty  chieftain  passed, 
Afld  o*er  its  level  field  the  coursers  bound  ; 
Back  River's  fertile  plains  now  rise  td  view. 
And  iutaat  flying  back  are  ieft  behind. 
Kor  Maki  fine  rural  scenes^  Taxiety 
Of  hoofes,  groves  of  com.  and  wbeaten  fields ; 
Of  well-raoged  files  of  trees,  with  fruitage  hung ; 
Of  loclu,  of  herds,  with  healthful  herbage  fleshed, 
DettJB  the  chieftain  in  his  grand  career. 
^Ine  onee  great  Kicquotau'st  barbaric  prince, 
Eothfooed  in  slate  with  savage  grandeur  ruled« 
\^1ko  led  bv  lust  of  gain  from  Albion's  coast, 
Heraea-bred  sons  (he  wide  Atlantic  braved 
And  fixed  another  gem  in  Britain's  crown. 
SMifastDpton  stands,  for  finest  oysters  famed ; 
BelitioBs  feed— which  kings,  might  deign  to  eat, 
Lusiisat  bsie— doll  cnbler's  banqneU  grace.'*  dec. 

Frm  the  Virginia  Gautte  of  1771. 

WnxiAMSBUKo,  Jan.  17. 
••On  Sunday,  the  25th  day  of  November  last, 
Wo.  NeboB,  Esq.,  aod  bis  new  married  lady 
■ide  their  appearance  in  Stracfou  Major  Churob, 
Kia^ud  Qaeen  connty,  for  the  first  time  after 
■irriage,  when  an  excellent  sermon  from  the 
^  chapter  of  Geneeis.  verse  20th;— 'And 
^»cob  served  7  years  for  Rachel,  and  they 
H«tted  QDto  him  but  a  few  days,  for  the  love  he 
^to  ber,*  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dun- 
hp.  la  haadling  the  discourse,  the  preacher  in 
"•  nial  animated  manner  touched  upon  the 
J*w*«r  passion  of  love  as  a  necessary  requisite 
iBeoBnahip  and  marriage,  the  duty  of  husband 
^  wife  with  respect  to  acquiring  and  preserv- 
es (tomettic  happiness,  concluding  with  some 
Tarj  pertiaent  animadversions  on  the  conduct  of 
Firtiei  io  regard  to  the  disposition  of  children  in 
e^'nage,  and  how  far  the  duty  between  both 
^t  10  be  reciprocal.  The  whole  discourse 
Vai  Iftadled  in  a  new  and  striking  manner." 

fnm  the  Virginia  GaxetU  of  1768. 
^  Aerg$tieal  Vaientine  on  Miss  Frances  Lewis, 
Miserri'i  choice,  Apollo's  fond  delight, 
"  vhsa  fine  usut  and  music's  charms  unitr; 
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Sweet  lovely  maid,  dear  lavorite  of  the  Nine, 

Say  will  you  be  my  constant  Valentine  1 

For  you  the  muse  expands  hor  lapped  wings. 

Rears  her  fallen  powers  and  strikes  the  trembling  strings; 

At  thy  dear  feet  she  pays  the  tribute  due. 

Nor  thinks  she  bends  too  low  to  wait  on  you  ; 

Charmed  with  thy  lovely  form,  thy  music  fine, 

Ecstatic  raptures  all  my  heart  entwme ; 

So  my  once  loved  Belinda  touched  the  keys, 

Lovely  like  you — like  you  was  formed  to  please ; 

Early  in  life  the  fatal  summons  came, 

Withered  my  joys  and  snatched  the  beauteous  dame ; 

In  you  dear  nymph  the  reparation  lies, 

Say  you'll  be  kind  or  youthful  Surepbon  dies. 

GwTEflf'S  ISIiAlfD. 

This  island  lies  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the 
east  of  Matthews  county.  Tradition  says  that 
Pocahontas,  in  swimming  across  the  Pianke- 
tank  river,  when  near  drowning,  was  rescued  by 
one  of  the  English,  who  in  return  received  from 
her  this  island  as  a  present.  It  belonged,  how- 
ever, not  to  her,  but  to  grim  old  Powhatan,  her 
father ;  and  fond  as  he  was  of  her,  it  is  likely 
that  he  would  have  vetoed  the  giving  away  so 
large  a  slice  of  his  domain. 

Early  in  the  revolution,  Lord  Dunmore,  with 
his  motley  forces*  quartered  on  Gwynn's  Island. 
Sickness  rendered  his  camp  a  horrid  scene  of 
misery,  and  he  was  driven  from  the  island  by  a 
force  under  Gen.  Andrei^  Lewis. 

Mount  VxaNOir,  Fairfax  County. 

His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  by  and  with 
the  consent  of  his  Majesty*s  Council  having  been 
pleased  to  grant  200,000  acres  of  land  on  the 
great  Canhawa,  &c.,  to  the  officers  and  soldiers, 
who  embarked  in  the  service  of  this  Colony 
agreeable  to  a  proclamation  issued  the  17th  of 
Feby.  1754.  by  the  Hon'le  Robert  Dinwiddie, 
Esq..  then  Lieut.  Govr.  and  having  moreover 
been  pleased  to  require  that  I  should  receive  the 
several  and  respective  claims  of  every  person 
who  engaged  in  the  service  aforesaid,  before  the 
battle  of  the  Meadows  in  1754—,  I  do  hereby 
give  this  publick  notice  thereof,  requesting  that 
every  officer  and  soldier  or  their  representatives 
will  exhibit  their  respective  claims  to  a  share  of 
these  lands,  properly  attested,  to  me,  before  the 
10th  day  of  October  next  ensuing,  in  order  that 
the  whole  may  be  laid  before  bis  Lordship  and 
Council  and  finally  adjusted  and  to  the  intent 
that  no  unnecessary  application  may  be  made,  it 
is  hereby  signified  that  no  person  who  entered 
into  the  service  of  this  Colony  after  the  said  Bat* 
tie  of  the  Meadows  (which  concluded  the  cam- 
paign of  1754)  is  entitled  to  any  part  of  these 
200,000  acres  of  land,  as  they  were  given  to  the 
first  adventurers  under  the  proclamation  afore- 
said. 

GxoRox  Washinotoit. 
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GoLONKi*  PERGUSON.—Dodslcy's  Annual  Re- 
gister for  1781  gives  the  following  account  of 
Col.  Ferguson,  the  British  Commander,  killed 
at  the  battle  of  King*s  Mountain. 

"  He  was  perhaps  the  best  marksman  living, 
and  probably  brought  the  art  of  rifle-shooting  to 
its  highest  point  of  perfection.    He  even  invented 
a  gun  of  that  kind  upon  a  new  construction, 
iThich  was  said  to  far  exceed  in  facility  and 
execution  any  thing  of  the  sort  before  known, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  greatly  outdone  even  the 
American  Indians  in  the  adroitness  and  quickness 
of  firing  and  loading  and  in  the  certainty  of  hit- 
ting the  mark,  by  lying  on  the  back  or  belly,  and 
in  every  other  possible  position  of  the  body.  *  *  * 
It  has   been   reported  that  Gen.   Washington 
owed  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine  to  this 
gentleman *s  total  ignorance  of  his  person,  as  he 
had  him  sufficiently  within  reach  and  view  during 
that  action  for  the  purpose." 


spoke  of  it  thus :    •'  PitUbnrg  is  inhabited  almost 
entirely  by  Scotch  and  Irish,  who  live  in  paltry 
log-housea  and  are  as  dirty  as  in  the  nordi  of  Ire- 
land or  even  Scotland.    There  is  much  small 
trade  carried  on ;  goods  are  brought  at  the  vast 
expense  of  45  per  cent  from  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore.     They  take  in  the  shops  money, 
wheat,  flour,  and  skins.    They  have  four  attor- 
nies,  two  doctors,  and  not  a  priest  of  any  sect, 
church  or  chapel ;  a o  they  are  likely  to  be  damned 
without  benefit  of  clergy.     The  rivers  so  ca- 
croach  on  the  town  that  I  was  told  the  Alleghany 
had  in  thirty  years  carried  away  one  hundred 
yards.      Tk€  place  I  btUeve  wUl  never  U  amndt- 

rable.'* 


GLOUCiasTEa.    This  is  one  of  the  old  coun- 
ties of  Virginia  (named  no  doubt  after  the  b^ng- 
Ibh  county  of  Gloucestershire)  and  in  early  times 
was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  populous.    Many 
historical  occurrences  which  we  read  of  as  having 
taken  place  in  Gloucester,  did  not  take  place  in 
what  is  now  known  as  |Gloueester,  but  in  that 
larger  area  formerly  so  called,  and  since  razeed 
by  successive  loppings  off.     According  to  tradi- 
tion it  was  settled  by  the  Warners  and  the  Cookes, 
the  Warners  locating  the  lowland,  the  Cookes 
the  high.    The  Lewises,  it  is  said  are  the  only 
surviving  descendants  of  the  Warners.    Among 
the  seats  in  Gloucester  are  Severn  Hall,  Warner 
Hall,  and  Rosewell.    This  last  was  built  by  Col. 
Matthew  Page,  of  the   Council  of  Virginia. 
Governor  John  Page  resided  at  Rosewell.     It  is 
a  fiue  old  building,  a  cube  of  sixty  feet,  flat- 
roofed.    The  front,  as  seen  from  the  York  river, 
on  which  it  stands,  is  quite  imposing.    The  Lud- 
wells  were,  in  Sir  Wm.  Berkeley's  time,  a  family 
of  note  in  Gloucester.    John  Clayton  the  bota- 
nist, was  for  a  long  time  clerk  of  the  county 
court  of  Gloucester.    He  attained  an  advanced 
age  and  was  engaged  in  a  distant  botanical  ex- 
cursion not  long  before  his  death.    His  valuable 
MSS.  were  burnt  in  the  clerk's  office  after  his 
death.    None  of  his  descendants  remain  in  Glou- 
cester.   Vestiges  of  his  "  Flower  Garden"  are 
still  to  be  seen.    A  whale,  sixty  feet  long,  it  is 
said,  was  once  taken  in  the  shoals  of  York  river. 
A  jihark  has  been  taken  there.    Deer  are  almost 

extinct  in  Gloucester. 


Old  Swikton.— When  word  wts  sent  ip 
from  belew  that  Arnold  was  coming  np  ibe 
James  river,  Charles  Carter  of  Shiriey,  with  fail 
lady  retired  during  the  night  to  the  interior  of 
the  country,  leaving  only  two  sods  and  Old  Swia- 
ton,  a  Scotch  schoolmaster.  This  old  teacher 
had  his  schoolroom  in  the  Steward's  bouse  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  dwelling  house.  A  few 
days  after  a  party  of  British  came  over  to  Shir- 
ley  in  a  boat.  Old  Swinton,  Uke  another  Domi- 
nie Sampson  retreated  up  stairs  into  his saDcma 
and  hastily  hid  bis  watch  in  bis  hat.  The  red- 
coats immediately  coming  up  stairs  cDqmred 
where  was  the  family.  He  replied  "they  are afl 
gone;  there  is  nobody  left  hot  an  oW  schoolmas- 
ter and  two  foolish  boys."  The  soldiert  then 
plundered  some  of  his  valuables  which  eo  pre- 
voked  him  that  he  pulled  out  his  watch  from  m 
hiding  place  and  surrendering  It,  exclaimed,  ^m 
you  will  have  the  rest  you  may  have  this  too." 


Pittsburg.— Arthur  Lee  on  bis  route  as  com- 
missioner for  effecting  a  treaty  with  the  Indians 
In  1784,  vblted  Fort  Pittt  now  Pittsburg,  and  | 


In  the  library  of  Willism  and  Mary  Col1e?J 
there  is  a  book  entitled  "The  Morning  and  h^t^ 
ning  Prayer,  Litany,  Church  Catechiem  wj 
family  prayers  and  several  chapters  of  the  Ui^ 
and  New  Testament,  translated  into  the  Mohagw 
(Mokawk)  Indian  language— by  Lawrence Cla 
esse.  Interpreter  to  William  Andrews,  M»«o« 
ary  to  the  Indians  from  the  Honorable  and  R«^ 
erend  the  Society  for  the  propogation  of  cW 
gospel  in  foreign  parts !  Ask  of  me  and  I  wi 
give  thee  the  Heathen  for  thine  Inheriuoce  ao< 
the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  poeeewjoBj 
Psalm  2.  8.  Printed  by  William  Bradford  U 
New  York.'*  The  foUowing  is  a  specimen  of  tW 
Mohawk. 

THK  lord's  FRATKR. 

Ra— odereanayent  ne  Royamer.  Songy  ^ 
niha  ne  kawnggage  tighsideron,  wassgh  oa  dj 
geaglotine.  Sanayent  fera  iowe  ugserra  eijj 
maway ;  Sin  iyought  karongyagough,  one  ogM 
ansiag.    Niyatoweigh  niserogle  taggwana  dan 
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noodaghsik  oonwa:  Neooi  tondagh  warigfa 
wijooghston  sini  agbt  out  jakwadadadeughany- 
oogvteani ;  Neoni  togbaa  daghgwaaarioeght  de- 
waifdstdeDDageragbtoogge  neaaae  aedjadaqoag- 
booe  koodighseroheause,  ikea  sayanlataera  ne 
nat^b.  NeoDi  oe  kaeahatote,  Neooi  do  onwe- 
leaghaak  no  still  yebeirwe.  Naoui  Siui  yebirwe. 
Amen* 

C.  C. 


REMEMBRANCE. 


*  Fling^  tbe  dew  of  tbe  moning  baok^ 
Overflaeh  image  aad  earthly  tnck.'* 


Cloadt  atbwut  the  elan  era  Ptrayiagt 
Moaainf  wind*  disturb  the  night, 
Learee  n&to  the  earth  are  fidling, 

ToDchad  wkh  blight. 

AotDom^f  ereaing  abuta  aroand  mei 
Gtjr  cooqwiiione — bere  are  none; 
Sfleat  thoaghta  and  TiMona  give  me 

Lifc  that's  gone. 

IGootet  aeenand  anatched  forever- 
Told  m  beantj !  told  in  mirth  * 
How  they  flitted  bright  and  noiaeleaa 

O'er  the  earth! 

How  mj  heart  nntouchM  of  triala, 
B&Uied  m  snnsbine,  daily  lay, 
RecUeatill  of  care  orconiUct 

Far  away. 

Jorom  honra!    I  glow  to  meet  you, 
Eren  ia  fitful,  changeful  dreams  ! 
fmce  the  ahadow  of  my  alnmbera, 

VaaiBh*d  gleama! 

Hoat  ye  o*er  the  fiided  garlands, 

Od  my  brow  that  used  to  be; 

Su  the  patfaa  my  Ibet  have  trodden^ 

Blithe  aad  fiee! 

^  the  ikiea  my  glance  hath  pondered, 
Oft&t  midnigbt'a  thrilling  tide; 
Where  the  bieath  of  waking  aummer 

Only  aighU 

^^KR  my  spirit  so  was  reaping 
Gentle  gifte  from  altars  high, 
I  could  wish,  amidat  their  fubieaa, 

Ne*er  to  die. 


iMT  daya  than  e'er  can  meet  me, 
To  the  myetic  land  are  flown, 
I^7i  of  btoasem !  days  of  blessing ! 

Past  and  gone. 

^!  dM  fetara,  Wmter  aealetb, 

^'<i  in  etemneaa,  atorm  and  night  I    . 

Birda  and  flowara  along  the  pathway ; 

Ta*en  te  flight. 


Lessons  flrom  tbe  prssent  flowfaig— 
Yield  but  dull,  unwelcome  lore, 
All  unlike  the  spreading  pages 

Traced  of  yore! 

Let  me  then,  the  peat  embracing. 
On  her  breaat  my  Tigila  keep, 
'Till,  amidat  her  UMirmuiing  mnsie, 

Luird  to  slsep. 

Voices  of  tbe  lost  beside  me, 
Faces  of  the  loved  shall  be! 
I  eball  quaff  at  older  fountaina, 

Pleateoualy! 

Joyoua  houra!    I  amile  to  (freet  you, 
Eren  in  fitful,  cbangefbl  dreams. 
Pierce  the  shadow  of  my  slumbers, 

Vaaiah*d  gleams. 

C.  R.  J. 

d^^#wea^s^^^^aa^# 


THE  SELDENS  OF  SHERWOOD. 


COHCLUDXD* 


CBAPTUt  LI. 


"  But  alas !  that  we  should  go/' 
—Sang  tbe  farewell  Toiees  then— 
**  From  tbe  homesteads  wann  and  low, 
By  the  brookand  in  the  glaa."— >/f4 


Sadder  and  more  sober  thoughts  succeeded 
tbe  tumult  of  pleasurable  emotions  which  bad 
filled  Arthur's  heart,  as  Mrs.  Selden  and  himself 
approached  Cedar  Creek  estate,  and  be  begaa 
to  realize  bow  painful  was  tbe  task  before  bim ; 
but  be  gave  no  expression  of  bis  own  feelings  to 
bis  mother,  as  he  knew  bow  much  more  poig- 
nantly she  felt  on  this  occasion.  Tbe  tie  of  af- 
fection which  often  subsists  between  master  and 
slave  ta  not  all  understood  but  in  places  where 
the  institution  of  slavery  exists  in  its  mildest  form ; 
instances  of  the  strength  of  this  feeling,  which 
are  familiar  to  tbe  observation  of  all  who  have 
lived  in  those  countries,  would  excite  a  smile  of 
derision  and  unbelief  from  almost  all  who  make 
the  slightest  pretension  to  religion,  philanthropy, 
or  even  common  morality,  whose  lot  providence 
has  cast  in  regions  where  no  soch  institution  ex- 
ists. How  natural,  bow  cheap,  how  comforta- 
ble, bow  exalting,  in  soch  cases,  is  the  full  etyoy- 
ment  of  virtuous  indignation  and  unmitigated 
censure  towards  our  brethren  who  are  differently 
situated,  raisiDg  ourselves  just  in  proportion  as  it 
lowers  others.  Yet  ''facts  are  strange,  stranger 
than  fiction,**  and  tbose  who  will  come  to  the 
Southern  Sutes«  allowing  their  eyes  to  see  and 
their  ears  to  hear,  will  find  •'there  are  more 
things  in  heaven  and  earth,  than  are  dreamt  of 
in  their  philosophy.*' 

The  Seldeni  were  not  only  hamane  to  their 
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•laves,  but  they  felt  the  moral  responsibility  of 
holding  the  destinies  of  their  lellow  creatures  in 
their  hands,  and  had  sought  to  promote  not  only 
their  physical  well  being,  but  their  moral  im- 
provementt  and  though  their  best  efforts  in  many 
eases  were  attended  with  very  imperfect  success, 
yet  on  the  whole  they  reigned  over  a  happy  and 
improving  community,  exercising  a  sort  of  patri- 
archal sway,  in  which  the  legislative,  judicial,  ex- 
ecutive, and  paternal  functions  were  curiously 
combined,  and  whose  practical  results  would  have 
confounded  all  theoretical  calculations. 

As  Mrs.  Selden  approached  the  cabins,  which 
were  situated  near  each  other  on  an  elevated 
ridge  of  oak  and  hickory  wood,  a  spot  selected 
for  the  healthiness  of  its  situation,  she  looked 
with  deep  regret  at  the  humble,  but  happy  little 
homesteads  around  her;  she  marked  the  blue 
smoke  rising  from  every  chimney,  and  the  cheer- 
ful signs  of  human  habitation  around  every  door, 
and  thought  with  pain  of  the  time  when  the  fire 
should  be  quenched  on  every  hearth,  and  the 
inmates  of  these  houses  should  be  dwellers  in 
strange  places. 

There  was  already  a  stir  perceptible  amongst 
the  people  who  had  discovered  Mrs.  Selden*s  ar- 
rival ;  the  mothers  of  families  were  brushing  the 
floors  of  their  cabins  and  their  yards,  the  chil- 
dren combing  their  heads  and  washing  their  faces, 
all  striving  to  make  every  thing  around  them  look 
as  clean  and  neat  as  they  could,  sure  that  they 
should  receive  from  their  mistress  some  words  of 
reproof,  exhortation,  or  encouragement,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  in  which  she  found  them. 

But  Mrs.  Selden  was  in  no  mood  now  to-  re- 
prove delinquencies,  and  her  countenance  wore 
such  an  unusual  expression  of  seriousness,  that  old 
Hannah,  who  was  always  the  first  to  meet  and 
welcome  her,  saw  at  once  with  that  ready  in- 
stinct which  is  a  characteristic  of  the  race,  that 
something  had  gone  wrong  with  her  mistress. 

**How  do  you  do,  Hannah,*'  said  Mrs.  Selden, 
kindly,  holding  out  her  hand  to  the  old  servant, 
who  was  looking  anxiously  in  her  face;  *'how  is 
your  rheumatism  ?" 

'* Better,  thank  God,  madam;  them  nice  flan- 
nel jackets  Miss  Margaret  sent  me,  did  me  a 
power  of  good.  How  is  master,  and  the  young 
ladies,  and  Mas  Charles,  when  you  heard  from 
him  ?" 

'*  All  very  well,  thank  you,  Hannah.  We  will 
go  first  to  your  cabin,  I  wish  to  have  some  talk 
with  you,  and  will  sit  there  awhile.'* 

Hannah  hastened  to  open  the  door  of  her  cabin 
for  the  reception  of  her  mistress;  she  dusted  down 
a  large  flag-bottomed  chair,  and  placed  it  in  the 
most  comfortable  position  by  the  fire,  then  glanced 
at  a  new  yam  counterpane,  dyed  with  madder, 
which  she  had  hastily  thrown  on  the  bed  when 


she  saw  the  carriage   approaching,  boplog  it 
would  excite  Mrs.  Seldea*s  admiration. 

Mrs*  Selden's  eye  followed  the  direction  of  oU 
Hannah's,  and  she  would  not  deay  her  die  grati- 
fication of  the  compliment  which  she  saw  she 
expected.  **  What  a  nice,  new  coanterpaoe  jou 
have  there,  Hannah — it  does  credit  to  your  spin- 
ning and  dyeing;  and  your  water  pail  looks  so 
clean,  and  your  shelf  of  crockery  so  nice,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  look  at  them.  It  does  my  heart  good 
to  see  every  thing  look  so  comfortable  arousd 
yon." 

Hannah  saw  that  Mrs.  Selden  looked  sad  and 
thoughtful  as  she  said  these  words,  which  con- 
firmed her  in  thinking  that  some  trouble  was  tfli- 
pendiug,  and  her  own  face  reflected  the  uoensi- 
ness  expressed  in  the  countenance  of  her  mis- 
tress. Rumors  had  got  abroad  amongst  the  ne- 
groes, that  there  was  a  talk  of  aelling  the  Cedar 
Creek  estate,  because  Mr.  Selden  had  a  great 
debt  to  pay  for  somebody,  and  this  had  given  rise 
to  some  uneasy  surmises  as  to  what  would  be- 
come of  the  negroes  in  this  case,  but  as  they  are 
a  race  who  almost  literally  **  take  ne  thought  for 
the  morrow,"  the  apprehensions  to  which  these 
rumors  had  given  rise  died  away,  as  no  signs  of 
immediate  change  about  to  take  place  were 
visible. 

Hannah  was  an  old  and  privileged  serrant— 
she  had  been  Mrs.  Selden^smaid  before  her  oar- 
riage,  had  nursed  her  eldest  child,  and  from  her 
fidelity  and  attachment  had  always  been  treated 
in  the  family  rather  as  a  friend  than  a  servant. 
The  report  that  Mr.  Selden  would  be  obliged  to 
sell  this  tract  of  land,  now  rushed  upon  Han- 
nah's mind,  and  she  said  in  rather  a  sorrowful 
tone — ^*  Few  servants  have  such  chances  for 
themselves  as  we  has,  madam ;  I  often  tells  then 
all,  if  they  a'nt  comfortable,  it's  their  own  faolt." 

**  Your  master  and  I  have  indeed  wished  to 
make  you  all  happy  and  comfortable,  and  tried 
to  do  so." 

**  God  knows  yon  both  has,'*  exclaimed  Hsn- 
nab  feelingly,  while  she  looked  sadly  and  inqai- 
ringly  into  Mrs.  Selden's  face. 

*'  You  have  probably  heard,  Hannah,"  »iA 
Mrs.  Selden,  clearing  her  throat  to  give  steadi- 
ness to  her  voice,  **that  your  master  has  a  large 
debt  to  pay  for  Mr.  Williams'  estate,  and  he  his 
no  means  of  doing  so  but  by  selling  this  tract  of 
land." 

Old  Hannah  clasped  her  hands  and  rocked  hft- 
self  violently  to  and  fro,  exclaiming,  *•  Lord  have 
massy  upon  us,  I  never  thought  to  see  itcome  to 
this.  I  never  thought  to  see  master  part  with  such 
a  fine  plantation  as  this,  and  one  that  has  been  in 
the  family  so  long,  and  all  to  go  te  pay  soother 
man*s  debts*  one  as  wa'nt  the  least  bit  of  kin  to 
him  n*other.    Dear  me,  dear  me,  what  a  piQ^' 
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Aod  the  ier?«BtSy  missia,  what  will  bocomo  of 
them  ?" 

*'  Your  rauter  preferred  selling  bia  iaQcl,miicb 
IS  be  Taloee  it,  to  parting  with  bia  aervaata,  hut 
u  the  Sherwood  estata  cannot  aupport  yon  all, 
iw  win  be  obliged  to  aend  aome  of  them  to  aettle 
land  be  baa  in  the  west  of  Virginia ;  be  will  do 
every  tbiag  in  hia  power  to  avoid  aeparating  fami- 
lies; Arthur,  too,  will  go  with  the  aervants  and 
remain  the  firet  year,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Selden, 
whom  yoo  have  aeen,  Hannah,  and  who  ia  an 
excellent  man,  and  a  cousin  too  of  your  maater*8, 
will  aettle  upon  the  land,  and  I  am  aure  he  will 
be  kiod  and  good  to  the  senrants.  I  have  heard 
too  that  Mrs.  Thomas  Selden  is  a  very  good  wo- 
n»o,  and  I  hope  she  will  supply  my  place  to 
tbem  all.  The  old  servants  will  remain  unless 
ihej  wish  to  go,  and  those  who  have  wives  and 
ebiMren  on  other  plaatations,  can  remain  if  they 
eanlind  plaeea  they  like  in  the  neighborhood.*' 

Old  Haanab  drew  a  deep  aigb,  as  she  aaid — 
**  Ah,  mifaia,  you  and  maater  will  do  the  best  you 
e»i  for  na,  I  know,  and  it*8  a  mon*aoaa  good  thing 
that  Mr.  Thomas  Selden  Is  gwine  to  live  out 
tbere;  they'd  all  rather  be  under  one  of  the  family 
ibaa  any  one  elae,  being  aa  how  they  know  the 
ways  of  the  family,  and  1  has  a  nephew  myself 
M  li?ed  with  Mr.  Thomas  Selden  two  or  three 
yttn,  and  be  said  him  and  his  wife  were  both 
■ifihty  good  people,  and  that  Miss  Kitty,  as  he 
ealled  Mrs.  Selden,  nursed  him  when  he  had  a 
bad  fever,  that  she  saw  to  every  thing  herself, 
ud  broagbt  him  hie  physic,  and  tea,  and  all  such 
tbiap  aa  waa  proper  for  a  aick  peraon  to  have 
witbber  own  hands;  but  for  all  that,  miasis,  I 
^o't  wy  abe  could  take  j^our  place  with  the  ser- 
n&tB,  for  I  don*t  b*lieve  nobody  could  do  that, 
tnd  aa  to  being  sold  out  of  the  family,  I  had 
wherone  of  my  children  should  go  to  the  back- 
woods than  that  should  happen." 

''It  baa  distressed  ua  all  very  much,  Hannah, 
tbeidaaof  aending  the  aervants  away,  but  we 
bve  BO  choice  in  this  matter — this  is  the  best 
tbing  we  can  do,  and  I  believe  the  young  ones 
will  soon  get  reconciled  to  the  change,  as  you 
Ke  yooDg  people  constantly  do  who  are  obliged 
^  leave  their  homes ;  but  it  grieves  me  to  think 
•f  fteiag  them  as  much  disturbed  as  I  know  they 
will  be  at  first,  and  the  thought  that  they  will  be 
^tof  my  reach — that  it  will  no  longer  be  in  my 
power  to  do  any  thing  for  them,  diatreaaes  me.** 

Mrs.  Selden'a  eyes  were  filled  with  tears  as 
•^•aid  theae  words,  and  her  voice  and  manner 
ibowed  bow  deeply  she  was  moved.  None, 
wboie  vision  haa  been  opened  to  aaenae  of  their 
moral  aadreligioua  responaibilitiea,can  regard  the 
^iaiolation  of  any  connexion,  which  has  placed 
^deitinies  of  others  greatly  within  their  con* 
tnl  aad  iaflneneei  without  a  pang  of  regret  and 


compunction,  for  who  can  say,  on  such 
flious  that  no  duties  have  been  left  nnfulfilied,  or 
most  imperfectly  performed,  when  the  mone«t 
arives  that  there  can  never  again  be  an  opportu- 
nity for  their  exercise.  Yet  most  personsin  Mrs* 
Selden's  situation  would  have  looked  back  OA 
their  own  conduct,  not  only  with  approbatlea* 
but  self-complacency,  for  her*s  bad  been  a  per- 
formance not  only  of  general,  but  of  individnal 
duty,  towards  her  servants.  There  was  not  oae 
of  them  past  the  age  of  infancy  who  might  not 
recall  instances  of  care  for  their  comfort,  of  her 
consideration  for  their  feelings,  of  her  efforts  to 
impart  to  them  religious  instruction.  Meritori- 
ous as  these  outward  acts  were,  they  were  easy 
in  comparison  with  those  inward  trials  of  tem- 
per, patience,  forbearance*  perseverance  under 
diacouragements,  which  all  have  experienced 
who  have  aonght  faithfolly  to  do  their  duty  in 
governing  any  community,  eapecialiy  one  of  ne- 
groes. Yet  Mrs*  Selden  was  much  more  hnn- 
bled  now  at  the  recollection  of  her  omissioaiB, 
than  elated  by  the  remembrance  not  only  of  her 
good  deeds,  but  of  her  triumphs  in  that  silent 
warfare  within,  known  only  to  heraeif  and  her 
Creator. 

It  was  Mrs.  SeldeB*s  custom,  whenever  she 
visited  the  farm,  to  go  around  to  each  cabin,  to 
drop  a  word  of  encouragement  or  reproof,  which- 
ever she  thought  most  needed,  and  usually  to 
read  and  explain  some  portion  of  the  Scriptuae 
to  the  negroes.  As  she  paid  her  aocuatomed 
visits  on  this  day,  she  observed  with  a  mingled 
feeling  of  pain  and  pleasure,  the  gradual  advanoe 
of  comfort  and  neatness  among  the  servants,  and 
was  much  touched  at  their  obvious  desire  to  gain 
a  smile  from  her  or  a  word  of  praise. 

£  ven  Kate,  one  of  the  most  incorrigible  amongst 
the  women,  had  her  floor  neatly  swept  up,  her 
water  pail  freshly  acoored,  her  child ren*s  faces 
washed  until  they  ahone,  and  their  heads  combed 
until  each  particular  hair  stood  on  end.  These 
laist  operations  had  evidently  been  just  performed, 
and  Kate  stood  with  a  grin  of  delight  at  her  cabin 
door,  waiting  to  receive  her  mistress. 

Various  little  offerings  were  brought  by  the  ne- 
groest  with  so  much  apparent  good  wiH,  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  refuse  them — one 
offered  a  mug  of  peraimmon  beer,  whichahesaid 
was  very  nice,  and  that  she  had  been  saving  it 
until  missis  came,  as  she  heard  her  say  onco 
she  liked  peraimmon  beer  very  much ;  another 
brought  aome  new  laid  eggs  to  beg  that  she  would 
carry  them  to  Miss  Margaret,  while  the  children 
presented  offerings  of  apples,  sweet  potatoes  and 
walnuts.  They  all  soon  perceived,  however, 
that  their  mistress  looked  sorrowful,  and  their 
manner  underwent  an  immediate  change  in  con- 
sequence.   Negroes  have  a  quickness  of  percep- 
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tioa,  of  changes  of  feeliag  aod  of  cfaaracier, 
wbirb  would  be  incredible  to  tboee  wbo  are  not 
acquainted  with  their  characteriatic  peculiaritiea. 

Mre.  Seldeo  talked  with  each  of  the  women, 
in  the  manner  she  thought  most  likely  to  console 
ber  for  the  impending  change  in  her  situation, 
and  when  Arthur,  who  had  been  walking  in  the 
fields  where  the  men  were  at  work,  returned,  he 
found  his  mother  looking  pale  and  overcome, 
and  the  traces  of  tears  visible  on  her  face. 

He  ofiered  her  his  arm,  saying,  "  Motber«  you 
look  perfectly  exhausted — we  had  better  go  home 
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now. 

The  servants  followed  them  silently  in  groups 
to  the  carriage,  as  if  they  wished  to  see  their  mis- 
tress as  long  as  possible,  for  they  had  perhaps 
never  felt  her  full  value  so  much  as  at  this  min- 
ttte,  and  as  she  bowed  her  head  to  them,  for  her 
heart  was  too  full  to  speak,  more  than  one  sob 
was  heard  from  the  women,  and  several  voices 
exclaimed,  *'  God  bless  you  missis :  good  b*ye 
Mas  Arthur.*' 

Arthur  strove  to  cheer  his  mother's  spirits  as 
they  returned  home,  and  she  tried  to  seem  cheer- 
ed, but  the  effort  was  unsuccessful,  and  as  if  by 
mutual  consent  they  at  length  remained  silent, 
each  absorbed  in  thought,  until  they  arrived  at 
Sherwood. 

On  their  arrival  at  home,  Arthur  found  a  letter 
from  Louis  Davenport,  addressed  to  himself,  lyuig 
on  the  mantel-piece ;  Margaret  said  their  neigh- 
bor, Mr.  Gibson,  had  sent  it  over  by  a  servant. 
Louis  had  been  absent  for  some  time  from  the 
neighborhood :  he  had  been  summoned  away 
just  before  the  news  of  Mr.  Williams'  death  had 
arrived  at  Sherwood,  to  the  sick  bed  of  an  old 
bachelor  uncle,  who  lived  at  a  distance  of  more 
than  sixty  miles  from  Davenport  Lodge.  He 
bad  been  detained  there  by  the  continual  suffer- 
ings and  helplessness  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  John  Dav- 
enport, who  was  in  a  state  of  forlomness  and 
desolation,  which  would  have  made  it  impossible 
for  a  man  such  as  Louis  Davenport  to  leave  him. 

**Let  us  see  what  Louis  says  for  himself," 
said  Arthur,  opening  the  letter.  *'  Poor  fellow,  I 
am  glad  to  seo  by  this  token  that  he  is  still  in  the 
land  of  the  living."    The  letter  was  as  follows : 

Jhar  Arthur, — Knowing  that  you  have  some 
tenderness  of  heart,  I  should  be  afraid  of  exci- 
ting your  compassion  too  painfully,  were  I  to  give 
you  an  exact  description  of  the  life  I  have  been 
leading  in  this  horrible  place  for  two  or  three 
months  past.  Yet  I  have  more  than  half  a  mind 
to  give  you  a  history  of  my  uncle's  illness  and 
symptoms,  and  a  journal  for  one  day,  which 
would  serve. to  give  yon  an  idea  of  all  the  rest, 
but  I  know  you  would  skip  it,  and  all  my  trouble 
would  be  thrown  away.  Suffice  it  to  say  then, 
that  be  is  now  exhibiting  decided  symptoms  of 


convalescence,  and  when  he  recovers  sufficieodj 
to  enable  me  to  leave  bim  with  a  quiet  cooscieoce, 
and  an  easy  heart,  (for,  poor  old  gentlemao,  he 
was  very  kind  to  me  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  I 
have  always  had  an  affection  for  him,)  I  vbaQ 
leave  Jacob  with  him,  until  he  quite  recovers  bb 
strength,  and  turn  my  longing  steps  hotnevvdi. 

One  of  my  greatest  trials  during  my  stay  bera 
has  been  the  impossibility  of  hearing  from  borne 
and  from  Sherwood.  Robinson  Crusoe  might 
as  soon  have  expected  to  receive  letters  oo  bit 
island  as  1  can  herO)  for  we  are  indeed  *  out  of 
humanity's  reach;*  we  have  no  poet-office  nearer 
than  thirty  miles.  I  was  just  about  to  hire  a 
messenger  to  send  down  and  get  some  news  from 
you,  when  Mr.  Gibson,  our  old  neighbor,  yoi 
know,  arrived  on  a  visit  to  our  next  neighbor. 
He  rode  over  to  see  my  uncle,  with  wbom  be 
was  formerly  acquainted,  and  from  bim  I  leaned 
all  about  poor  Williams'  sudden  death,  your  fa- 
ther's liabilities,  and  his  determination  to  sell  the 
Cedar  Creek  estate  to  discharge  them.  I  wu 
foolish  enough  to  feel  vexed  at  bearing  Gibson 
talk  of  purchasing  it,  and  I  write  now  to  beg  that 
your  father  will  allow  me  to  loan  liim  a  sum  of 
money,  with  which  he  knows  I  bad  intended  po^ 
chasing  land,  and  pay  off  this  security  debt  aod 
keep  Cedar  Creek  himself.  Try  your  eloquence, 
dear  Arthur,  to  persuade  him  to  do  so ;  I  hope  I 
need  not  assure  any  of  you  how  much  it  would 
gratify  me  if  he  would  accept  this  proposal. 
Should  you  fail  in  persuading  bim,  beg  Mn.  Sel- 
den  to  use  her  influence,  and  if  this  too  should 
prove  unavailing,  then  ask  him  not  to  sell  the 
land  until  my  return,  which  will  be  in  the  course 
of  a  week.  I  am  determined  Gribson  shall  not 
have  it  if  I  can  prevent  it,  and  I  think  your  fa- 
ther had  rather  see  it  in  my  possession  than  in 
his,  and  I  had  rather  own  it  myself,  than  to  see 
it  belong  to  any  one  one  but  your  own  family. 

I  hope  you  are  all  well.  Gibson  could  tell  me 
nothing  about  you  all,  though  he  had  just  been 
at  Sherwood.  He  said  he  thought  he  had  heard 
something  about  one  of  the  young  ladies  being 
sick,  but  did  not  know  which  one  it  was;  be  sup- 
posed, however,  there  could  not  be  much  the 
matter,  as  he  saw  Mrs.  Selden,  and  she  looked 
as  cheerful  as  usual ;  his  soul  is  no  bigger  than  a 
midge's  wing.  I  do  not  believe  he  has  a  thought 
in  the  world  but  of  adding  acre  to  acre. 

My  best  love  and  kindest  remembrances  to  all 
who  think  them  worthy  of  their  acceptance.  I 
hear  my  uncle  calling  me  to  read  to  him :  by- 
the-bye,  the  library  consists  of  the  Wonderful 
Magazine,  a  volume  of  farces,  the  Universal  His- 
tory, and  some  works  on  farming,  which  we 
read  alternately,  as  the  gay  or  grave  mood  pre- 
dominates. Most  truly  yours, 

L.  DAVE5F0XT. 
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Arthur  read  this  epiatle  aloud,  and  when  be 
had  fioisbed  it,  exclaimed,  *'Talk  about  romance 
and  seoaitrilitj  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff,  commeud 
me  for  real  feeling  to  those  who  act  most  and 
talk  least;  now  here  is  Louis  Davenport  with 
mora  true,  delicate  and  tender  feeling,  than  all 
the  Mortimers,  Orlandos  and  Ferdinands  that 
could  be  found  in  the  most  approved  novels, 
and  all  their  admirers  and  imitators  together, 
and  jet  because  be  never  talks  about  it,  and 
doei  every  Aiog  In  such  a  quiet  and  manly  way, 
hk  beat  Iriends  take  his  kindness  as  a  matter 
of  conne,  and  have  no  idea  of  the  extent  of 
bis  diaioterestedness  and  self-devotion.  Here  be 
has  beeu  staying,  for  weeks  and  months,  nursing 
a  forioro,  whimsical,  peevish  old  bachelor,  and  I 
heard  him  congratulate  himself  before  be  set  out 
on  the  expedition,  on  his  ancle's  being  head  over 
ears  io  debt,  so  that  he  could  not  suspect  him  of 
inj  interested  motive  in  his  attentions,  when  I 
koow  be  would  give  bis  eyes  Xo  be  amongst  us 
agaio.  Now,  nothiDg  could  gratify  bim  so  mncb 
as  for  my  father  to  use  his  money — he  would 
really  consider  it  as  a  favor.  Then,"  he  added, 
with  a  smile,  '*  how  much  he  is  moved  to  hear 
that  one  of- the  ladies  is,  or  has  been,  sick,  he  is 
Teady  to  wring  poor  old  Gibson*8  neck  off  for 
Dot  knowing  which  of  them." 

** Hoping  no  doubt  It  was  poor  me,"  said  Mary, 
laoghing. 

**  Quite  probable,  for  I  never  could  decide 
which  Louis  liked  best,  Margaret  or  my  mother." 

Arthur  smiled,  and  cast  a  sidelong  glance  at 
Virgieia  as  he  said  these  words,  but  she  blushed 
10  ffloeb  more  deeply  than  usual  at  any  allusion 
to  Louis*  devotion,  that  he  drew  a  favorable  an- 
gary from  the  circa  instance,  and  wisely  forbore 
briber  raillery.  He  saw  that  Virginia  was  touch- 
ed by  the  letter,  though  she  was  the  only  person 
to  the  room  who  did  not  respond  warmly  to  the 
eologium  he  had  pronounced  upon  Louis. 


CHAPTER  LII. 

Friends,  bo  near  my  bOsom  erer, 
Te  have  rendered  moments  dear; 
But  alas!  when  forcM  to  sever. 
Then  the  stroke,  O  how  severe. — BurnM, 

Louis  Davenport  arrived  soon  after  his  letter, 
uid  urged  his  own  generous  request  with  an  ear- 
Bestneaa  that  it  was  difficult  to  resist,  but  Mr. 
Beldeu  adhered  to  the  resolution  he  had  first 
formed  of  struggling  through  his  difficulties  nn- 
Uiled  by  any  of  bis  friends,  as  it  regarded  pecu- 
niary obligation,  and  be  assured  Louis  that  he 
thoold  be  quite  satisfied  to  see  the  Cedar  Creek 
^te  in  his  hands,  and  hoped  to  ride  over  it 
>gain  many  a  time  with  him,  and  advise  him  as 


to  the  best  maimer  of  improving  it.  This  assu- 
rance was  made  with  a  warmth  and  sincerityt 
that  could  not  fail  to  be  gratifying  to  Louis,  and 
with  this  he  must  perforce  be  content,  for  on  the 
other  point  Mr.  Selden  remained  inflexible* 

Every  day  seemed  more  precious  now  as  it 
wore  away,  for  all  the  inmates  of  Sherwood 
dreaded  the  setting  in  of  spring,  which  was  the 
time  fixed  for  the  departure  of  the  colony.  Da- 
ring this  period,  Charles*  visits  were  very  fre- 
quent, and  they  contributed  much  to  sustain  the 
spirits  of  the  family.  Though  most  persons  who 
call  themselves  Christians  profess  to  believe  that 
*'  all  is  for  the  best,"  yet  few  have  an  earnest 
practical  belief  of  this  great  tmth,  as  their  con- 
versation  and  conduct  evince  in  any  time  of  pe- 
culiar trial,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  trust  is 
strengthened,  and  hope  animated  by  intercourse 
with  those  wh%  really  possess  this  active  sort  of 
fahh.  Some  one  has  said,  tbtt  if  we  persevere 
for  a  long  time  in  repeating  a  falsehood,  wejnot 
only  learn  to  believe  it  ourselves,  but  to  persuade 
some  others  to  believe  it  also,  this  is  doubdess 
in  some  measure  true,  and  then  to  how  much 
greater  a  degree  may  we  strengthen  conviction 
both  in  ourselves  and  others,  by  steadily  recog- 
nising both  in  word  and  action,  our  belief  in  any 
particular  truth.  The  speculative  difficulty  of 
reconciling  a  belief  in  this  great  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity,  with  that  of  the  necessity  for  the  utmost 
exertion  of  our  power  snd  energies  for  good,  is 
pnictically  solved  by  those  who  are  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  the  saying  **  that  man  proposes  and 
God  disposes,"  that  it  is  for  us  to  act,  to  strive,  to 
plan,  as  if  the  course  of  events  depended  upon 
ourselves,  to  trust,  to  hope,  to  wait,  as  if  they 
were  entirely  in  the  hand  of  God. 

Mr.  Thomas  Selden  arrived  to  concert  with 
Arthur  the  final  arrangements  for  their  departure, 
and  the  bustle  of  preparation  was  some  relief  to 
ail  parties*  All  Arthur's  probable  and  improba- 
ble wants  were  provided  for,  as  far  as  practica- 
ble, and  he  laughingly  declared^  that  if  be  did 
not  set  out  at  ouce,  twenty  wagons  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  carry  out  all  the  comforts  bts  mother 
and  Margaret  had  provided  for  bim,  or  all  the 
tokens  of  remembrance  Virginia  would  present 
him  with ;  he  said  he  could  already  count  up  at 
least  fifty  keepsakes  from  her,  while  Mary  had 
not  even  given  him  a  lock  of  her  hair.  Mary  de- 
clared according  to  all  rules  of  romance  he  ought 
to  have  asked  for  it  long  ago,  and  Virginia  se- 
lected a  glossy  tress,  which  she  promised  to  braid 
herself,  while  Margaret  cutting  off  a  dark  brown 
curl  from  Arthur's  bead,  offered  it  to  Mary  in  ex- 
change. Mary  received  it  with  a  smile  and  a 
blush.  Matters  were  becoming  too  serious  for 
jesting  now,  though  both  Arthur  and  Mary  were 
careful  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  everything 
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that  might  weaken  their  own  hearts,  or  each 
others;  indeed,  they  were  less  melancholy  and 
sentimental,  than  could  possibly  have  been  ex- 
pected from  lovers  of  their  age,  so  truly  and 
fondly  attached  to  each  other. 

The  dreaded  day  at  length  dawned  bright  and 
clear,  and  there  was  not  an  eye  in  Sherwood  that 
did  not  see  its  earliest  lieam.  The  servants  were 
all  ap  and  stirring  by  light,  and  were  already  fill- 
ing the  lawn  in  groups,  thos^  who  were  to  go, 
and  those  who  were  to  remain  talking  together, 
many  of  them  for  the  last  time.  No  class  of 
people  love  excitement  of  every  kind  more  than 
negroes  do,  and  in  any  situation  calculated  to 
excite  either  joy  or  sorrow,  they  delight  in  in- 
creasing the  prevailing  feeling  as  mnch  as  possi- 
ble both  in  themselves  and  others. 

Mrs.  Selden  and  her  daughters  were  soon 
amongst  the  servants,  distributtngfarewell  gifts, 
exchanging  with  them  expressions  of  kindness 
and  good  will,  with  tearful  eyes  and  faltering 
voices.  Many  kind  remembrances  crowded  upon 
•very  heart  in  this  parting  hour,  and  there  was 
scarcely  a  dry  eye  in  the  crowd. 

Mr.  Selden,  Charles  and  Reginald  were  miso 
engaged  in  talking  with  the  men,  ^distributing 
money,  tobacco,  and  various  little  gifts  amongst 
them,  while  Arthur  and  Mary  stood  in  the  recess 
of  one  of  the  windows,  their  hands  fast  locked 
together,  assuring  each  other  that  a  year  would 
soon  pass  away,  and  their  present  sorrow  would 
teem  like  a  dream,  and  burying  in  their  hearts 
their  sad  misgivings  as  to  whether  fate  had  in- 
deed reserved  another  meeting  on  earth  for 
them,  and  their  gloom  at  the  prospect  of  a  year, 
during  which  they  could  scarcely  hope  for  any 
opportunity  of  communication.  They  agreed  to 
keep  a  journal  for  each  other,  they  exchanged 
rings,  and  made  resolutions  of  improvement,  but 
not  one  vow  of  constancy  did  they  utter,  for  not 
a  doubt  disturbed  either  of  their  minds  on  that 
subject. 

Louis  Davenport  arrived  to  breakfast, '  as  he 
intended  accompanying  the  travellers  for  a  day*s 
journey,  and  all  went  through  the  form  of  break- 
fasting, though  it  was  scarcely  more  than  a  form. 

After  breakfast  was  over,  Charles  proposed 
assembling  the  family  and  servants  together  that 
they  might  once  more  unite  in  prayer ;  this  pro- 
posal was  grateful  to  all,  and  once  more  they  all 
kneltand  worshipped  together.  Sobs  were  beard 
from  every  part  of  the  room,  yet  all  felt  soothed 
and  tranquilized  by  the  influence  of  heartfelt 
prayer  suited  to  their  situation  and  necessities, 
offered  up  at  such  a  moment. 

When  the  last  farewell  had  been  said,  and  they 
all  turned  to  go,  the  negroes  moved  by  a  simul- 
taneous impulse,  raised  a  parting  hymn,  and 
thoae  who  were  left  behind,  stood  as  if  transfixed, 


listening  to  then-  wild  and  melancholy  tonea,  until 
they  died  away  in  the  distance. 

How-  many  familiar  faces  were  gone  and  for- 
ever ?  And  Arthur,  the  light,  the  joy  of  the 
house,  what  a  dreary  void  would  his  abaeoce  oc- 
easion,  what  a  sad  change  would  the  life  be  was 
about  to  enter  on  be  to  him ! 

Charies  and  Reginald  accompanied  Arthur 
many  miles  of  the  way,  bnt  Mr.  Selden  declined 
doing  so,  unwilling  to  submit  his  fortitude  to  any 
farther  trial.  As  the  last  trace  of  the  travellers 
disappeared,  he  was  turning  to  take  a  solitary 
walk,  when  he  caught  Will  Howard's  eyes  fixed 
upon  him  with  such  a  wistful  and  sorrowful  ex- 
pression, that  be  held  out  his  hand  to  him  saying, 
«« Come,  my  son,  I  should  like  to  have  you  with 


me 
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Will  was  by  Mr.  Selden's  side  in  a  minute,  his 
hand  fast  clasped  in  his  kind  patron's,  and  he 
walked  thus  for  some  time  without  uttering  a 
word,  until  encouraged  to  do  so,  by  Mr.  Selden's 
addressing  some  remark  to  him.  This  child  was 
twining  himself  around  Mr.  Selden's  heart,  in  a 
manner  which  seemed  to  him  iaexplicahle. 

Mrs.  Selden  and  the  girls  after  some  time,  met 
together  in  her  chamber,  afraid  of  solitude,  afraid 
of  the  deserted  ^parlor,  and  almost  afraid  of  see- 
ing the  recent  traces  of  Arthur's  presence,  but 
there  was  a  pleasure  in  setting  together  in  silence, 
knowing  they  were  thinking  and  feeling,  if  not 
talking  together. 
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Their  lore  had  the  freshness  of  youth,  bat  prudence  aad 
forethought  were  not  wanting;  the  resolution  which  thej 
had  takeb,  brought  with  it  peace  of  mind,  and  no  nii«fiv« 
ing  was  felt  in  either  heart,  when  they  prayed  for  a  bless- 
ing on  their  purpose.  In  realitjr  it  had  already  broogfat  a 
blessing  with  it ;  and  this  they  felt ;  for  lore,  when  it  de- 
serves that  name,  produces  in  us  what  may  be  called  a 
regeneration  of  its  own— a  second  birth-*dimly,but  yet  ia 
some  degree  resembling  that  which  is  eflected  by  divine 
love  when  its  redeeming  woik  is  accomplished  in  the 
soul. — Souihejf. 

■ 

And  how  had  the  winter  passed  off  B*ith  Edith? 
The  very  depths  of  her  soul  had  been  stirred, 
and  the  earthly  prop  on  which  she  had  leaned 
had  been  removed,  but  her  soul  had  risen  puri- 
fied and  exalted  from  the  abyss  of  afflictioo. 
There  were  times  when  an  inexpressible  sense 
of  loneliness,  a  bitter  feeliiig  of  bereavemeDt 
would  come  over  her,  but  at  such  hours  when 
faith  was  weak,  and  hope  was  low,  she  looked 
around  on  the  great  field  **  white  for  harvest,'* 
whose  boundaries  are  continually  enlarging,  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  go  forth  in  it  as  a  labo- 
rer, aud  found  relief  in  doing  good.  It  is  a  great 
law  of  our  being,  as  beneficent  as  wise,  that  ac- 
tion should  strengthen  faith. 
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It  wu  Dot  Edith*s  woat  to  «eek  consolatioD  or 
sympathy,  she  seldom  alladed  to  ber  own  sor- 
rows or  trials,  aod  bore  tbem  with  a  noble, 
Jmo^Ii  do  longer  a  proad,  self-reliance,  yet, 
tboogh  she  lived  in  almost  a  solitary  world  of 
tboQghc  tod  feeling,  no  one  felt  higher  pleasure 
thao  bereelf  in  eomraunlon  with  such  natures  as 
irere  congenial  to  her  own,  no  one  was  capable 
L>f  reposidg  more  unreserved  and  unlimited  con- 
Sdeoce  io  those  whom  she  loved,  and  perceived 
to  be  capable  of  entering  into  her  feelings. 

Edith  bad  now  no  friend  but  Mrs.  Mason, 
vboM  attachment  for  ber  continually  increased, 
ffith  whom  she  could  bold  intimate  intercourse, 
iut  evcD  with  her,  there  was  a  large  class  of 
thoughts  and  feelings  to  which  she  never  gave 
oneranee,  it  was  only  in  conversing  with  Charles 
Seldenthat  they  were  drawn  out  uncousciously, 
iovolaotarily.  No  band  but  his  could  strike  the 
ebordd  of  her  soul,  which  discoursed  the  sweet- 
est music,  and  she  was  often  surprised  herself  in 
recalKog  her  conversations  with  Charles,  to  re- 
member bow  sentiments  which  she  had  cherished 
ifl  secret  as  too  visionary  or  too  exalted  for  sym- 
patby,  aod  thoughts  which  she  had  hidden  in  her 
beirt,  bad  flowed  forth  almost  spontaueously. 
Tbou»h  it  was  true  that  their  views  and  opinions 
differed  on  many  subjects,  these  diflTerences  only 
beigbtened  the  interest  with  which  they  con- 
Teried  upon  them. 

Meaowhfle  Charles  found  his  interest  in  Edith 
iiaily  increase,  and  he  was  too  much  accustomed 
to  seirexamiaation  to  be  long  in  discovering  that 
bis  pleasare  in  her  society  would  prove  a  dan- 
gerous ooe  to  his  peace,  if  no  reciprocal  feeling 
bad  bees  awakened  in  Ediih^s  heart.  He  was 
tore  that  she  felt  a  high  regard  and  esteem  for 
bim,  for  he  knew  that  the  confidence  with  which 
ibe  treated  him,  was  a  sure  indication  of  snch 
Kstimeats  from  a  character  such  as  hers ;  he 
bad  indeed  sometimes  thoaght  that  she  felt  for 
bim  a  still  tenderer  sentiment,  bnt  the  evidences 
of  this  were  so  slight,  transient,  and  easily  at- 
tributable to  other  causes,  that  they  produced 
Dotbia*  amoonting  to  belief  in  his  mind,  nor 
woold  be  have  wished  Edith  to  depart  from  the 
lii^oity  and  becoming  reserve  of  her  sex  and 
character,  that  his  doubts  might  be  removed. 
AsiooD  as  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  state  of  his 
own  affections,  and  a  doubt  had  been  awakened 
ID  hismiud,  as  to  whether  Edith  might  not  en- 
trruin  simitar  feelings  towards  himself,  actuated 
^J  the  same  pore,  single-hearted,  and  generous 
Doii?e«  which  influenced  his  whole  course  of 

conduct,  he  resolved  to  make  an  avowal  of  his 

love. 

It  may  appear  strange  to  many  to  call  that  a 
generous  motive  which  impelled  a  young  man  of 
i&odertta  fortunes,  and  stiU  more  moderate  ex- 
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pecrations,  to  declare  his  love  to  one  so  richly  en- 
dowed with  the  gifts  of  nature  and  fortune  as 
Edith  Fitzgerald.  There  is  one  sort  of  disinte- 
restedness, it  is  true,  which  would  shrink  from 
seeking  such  an  alliance,  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, but  in  this,  there  is  either  an  alloy  of  cow- 
ardice, in  fearing  to  brave  the  misconstruction  of 
the  world,  or  of  distrust  in  the  geuerosity  of  the 
loved  one.  But  there  is  a  higher,  purer,  nobler 
sort  of  generosity,  rising  above  such  considera- 
tions, which  we  seldom  meet  with  but  in  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  from  infancy  not  only 
to  hear  generous  sentiments  habitually  expressed, 
but  to  see  them  acted  upon  daily,  naturally,  and 
almost  unconsciously.  In  such  a  school  as  this 
Charles  Selden  had  been  taught  from  his  infan- 
cy, for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selden  were  eminently 
generous  both  in  thought  and  action,  and  it  was 
not  in  his  natur^to  suppose  one  whom  beloved 
so  truly,  and  esteemed  so  highly  as  he  did  Edith, 
capable  of  the  meanness  of  suspecting  him  of 
mercenary  motives,  after  so  long  and  intimate 
an  acqunintance.  He  knew  that  it  would  be 
impossible  were  their  circumstances  reversed, 
that  he  could  have  attributed  Edith's  acceptance 
of  his  addresses  to  any  such  motive,  and  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  estimate  her  generosity  less  highly 
than  he  did  his  own.  Should  such  a  state  of 
miud  appear  incredible  to  auy  in  our  money- 
loving  age,  let  him  assist  his  imagination  by  the 
thought  that  the  Seldens  of  Sherwood  lived  more 
than  fifty  years  ago. 

Charles  Selden  knew  mankind  too  well  not  to 
be  fully  aware  that  a  step  such  as  he  meditated, 
would  be  misinterpreted  aud  censured  by  many, 
and  he  regretted  this  circumstance,  because  he 
greatly  valued  his  influence  over  the  minds  of 
men,  as  a  means  of  promoting  their  spiritual 
welfare,  but  be  had  too  much  moral  courage  and 
wisdom  to  be  deterred  by  such  a  motive,  in  a 
matter  which  so  much  concerned  his  own  hap- 
piness, and  it  might  be,  that  of  another  unspeak- 
ai)Iy  dear.  He  knew  too,  that  however  the  bal- 
ance of  public  opinion  may  waver  for  a  time, 
from  temporary  causes,  it  will  at  last  find  its  just 
equilibrium,  except  in  some  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, and  that  a  consistent  course  of  con- 
duct steadily  pursued  by  any  individual,  must 
necessarily  be  understood  at  last,  by  any  com- 
munity of  which  he  is  a  member. 

Had  Charles  been  a  hero  of  romance,  instead 
of  a  mere  mortal,  his  doubts  as  to  the  state  of 
Edith*s  affections  would  have  been  speedily  re- 
moved, but  as  it  was,  no  horse  would  run  away 
with  him,  no  boat  would  upset  bim,  no  ruffian 
would  assail  him,  to  elicit  from  Edith  some  such 
sudden  and  uncontrollable  exhibition  of  emotion, 
as  should  betray  her  love  to  all  spectators,  and 
almost  compel  an  avowal  of  his  own.    And 
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Edith  seemed  born  to  an  equally  common-place 
destiny,  for  no  fiery  steed  would  rush  to  the  brink 
of  a  precipice  with  her,  that  Charles  might  ar- 
rest it;  no  wild  bull  attack,  that  he  might  de- 
fend her ;  no  fire  wrap  her  dwelling  in  flames  that 
be  might  bear  her  safely  through  them,  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  his  own  life ;  so  that  he  was  left 
to  act  from  the  light  of  his  own  observation,  and 
the  dictates  of  his  own  heart. 

He  soon  found  the  opportunity  he  sought  of 
declaring  his  sentiments  to  Edith,  and  was  re- 
warded by  a  frank,  yet  dignified  avowal  from 
her  that  his  love  was  returned.  Long  and  ear- 
nestly did  they  converse,  while  time  flew  by  un- 
heeded, not  only  on  tender  and  pleasing,  but  on 
high  and  grave  themes ;  they  saw  life  before  them 
with  its  trials  and  conflicts,  its  joys  and  sorrows, 
as  a  great  battle-field,  in  which  prizes  for  eter- 
nity were  to  be  won,  victories  ware  to  be  gained, 
trials  were  to  be  borne,  but  there  was  strength 
and  sweetness  in  the  thought,  that  their  path 
through  life  would  be  the  same,  whether  it  led 
through  pleasant  places,  or  up  steep  and  rugged 
ascents. 

During  their  long  conversation  not  one  thought 
of  the  inequality  of  their  fortunes  occurred  to 
Edith,  but  when  Charles  spoke  to  her  of  his  own 
family,  told  her  how  much  he  had  talked  of  her 
to  bis  mother,  described  the  various  characters 
of  the  individuals  of  his  family,  and  said  he  was 
sure  they  would  all  love  her  tenderly,  she  felt 
painfully  that  she  had  no  such  treasures  of  affec- 
tion and  domestic  happiness  to  offer  him  in  re- 
turn. She  had  no  very  dear  friend  but  Gerald, 
and  he  would  love  Charles  for  Margaret*s  sake, 
without  any  additional  tie.  How  poor  she  felt 
in  comparison  with  him ! 


CBAPTSa  LIV. 

But  anre  to  foreign  climet  we  need  not  range, 
Nor  search  the  aDcient  records  of  our  race, 
To  learn  the  dire  effects  of  time  and  change. 
Which  in  ourselres,  alas !  we  daily  trace. 
Yet  at  the  darkened  eye,  the  withered  face, 
Or  hoary  hair,  I  never  will  repine ; 
But  spare,  O  Time,  whate'er  of  mental  grace. 
Of  candor,  love,  or  sympathy  divine, 
Whatever  of  fancy's  ray,  or  friendship's  flame  is  mine. 

Beattie. 

Four  years  of  the  discipline  of  life  bad  been 
passed  through  ere  we  see  the  Seldens  again, 
yet  not  one  was  missing  of  their  number, — what 
family  may  not  think  with  trembling  gratitude, 
after  the  recurrence  of  such  a  period,  that  not 
one  loved  voice  has  been  silenced  in  death,  not 
one  fond  heart  has  forever  ceased  its  throbbings. 
Again  all  the  members  of  the  family  are  assem- 
bled around  the  fire  side  at  Sherwood,  a  place 


which  they  would  not  have  exchanged  for  an 
spot  upon  earth,  and  which  they  still  call  home^pt 
ercellenee,  though  most  of  them  have  now  hoax 
of  their  own.  But  before  we  indulge  onrselvt 
with  a  parting  look  at  our  old  friends,  we  ma 
take  a  retrospective  glance  to  discover  wbi 
time*s  doings  have  been  since  last  we  met,  and  i 
see  the  fortunes  of  the  various  personages,  whoi 
destinies  were  in  any  degree  interwoven  wii 
those  of  the  Seldens,  reflected  in  the  magic  mi 
ror  of  the  Past. 

Augustus  Vernon,  once  so  fondly  loved  by  tt 
fair  and  gentle  Virginia,  (could  she  see  him  001 
she  would  blush  more  deeply  than  she  has  evi 
done  before,  at  the  remembrance  of  heroiv 
folly!)  had  passed  through  many  stages  of  vi( 
and  degradation,  and  had  now  sunk  into  the  coi 
tempt  and  neglect  which  he  had  long  mcntei 
First,  bis  beauty,  his  chief  glory  and  happier 
underwent  a  sort  of  mysterious  transfurmauoi 
which  neither  himself  nor  his  observers  coul 
comprehend,  or  trace  to  any  satisfactory  cause 
his  form,  his  features,  his  complexion  were  th 
same,  but  his  spiritual  deformity  was  begiaain 
to  manifest  itself  by  indescribable,  but  unmistak« 
ble  indications,  in  the  whole  expression  of  hi 
face — expression,  that  mysterious  charm,  wbici 
is  to  the  face  what  the  soul  is  to  the  body.  Hi 
tried  new  lotions  and  cosmetics,  changed  his  tai 
lor,  studied  the  becoming  more  closely,  bot  h 
vain — be  no  longer  beheld  his  own  image  in  tb( 
mirror,  with  the  delight  which  it  had  ooce  gi^ei 
him,  and  the  praises  of  his  personal  attrtf  tiou 
which  were  once  so  common,  that  they  wer^ 
cousidered  the  mere  repetition  of  an  ackooiri< 
edged  fact,  had  now  become  so  much  less  fra* 
quent  that  he  treasured  them  up  in  his  memorji 
Other,  and  brighter  stars  rose  upon  the  borizo4 
of  fashion,  and  his  mortification  and  rage  at  bs* 
ing  eclipsed  in  his  own  line  kept  him  in  a  stati 
of  constant  irritation  and  unhappiness. 

Augustus  soon  had,  however,  other  sod  00^ 
rational  causes  for  misery  than  the  loss  of  admi- 
ration. His  father  died  about  two  yean  aN 
his  marriage  with  Miss  Gates,  and  Atigoetuflrr 
joiced  in  the  idea  that  he  should  have  large  ao4' 
independent  resources,  of  which  he  bad  offfl 
felt  the  want  painfully.  But  when  the  state  4 
Mr.  Vemon*s  affairs  was  investigated,  it  irafdif- 
covered  to  the  dismay  of  his  family,  tbat  afM 
the  debts  were  paid,  there  would  be  scarcely 
enough  left  to  supply  Mrs.  Vernon  aod  btt 
daughters  with  the  most  ordinary  cooirorts  ^ 
life.  Soon  after  this  event,  Mrs.  Augustas  Vef<> 
non,  exasperated  by  the  extravagance,  and  di^j 
gusted  by  the  selfishness  and  heartlessoetf  ^ 
her  husband,  resolved  on  separation,  but  cot* 
sented  on  condition  that  he  would  renounce  « 
right  to  their  little  daughter,  to  allow  himtmo^^ 
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mate  aonuitj  from  the  remnant  of  &«r  fortune, 
which  was  oow  exrlosively  her  own.  Augustus 
gave  op  his  daughter  without  a  pang,  but  it  was 
bitter  to  live* on  the  bounty  of  a  proud  woman, 
gnHigiogly  bestowed,  worse  still  to  be  obliged  to 
deoj  himself  the  elegancies  of  life,  no  longer  to 
ibioe  in  the  world  of  wealth  and  fashion,  ^'  the 
obseired  of  all  observers.'*  Augustus  studied  to 
proeare  from  the  pittance  allowed  him  by  his 
wife,  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  self-indul- 
gence,  and  he  sought  in  circles  lower  than  those 
ia  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  move,  to 
obtaio  that  admiration  without  which  life  was 
iotolerahie.  But  nothing  could  reconcile  him  to 
the  loas  of  fortune  and  fashion,  his  days  were 
passed  ia  ennni,  his  nights  in  disgnst,  in  bitter  re- 
collwtioas  of  the  past,  and  gloomy  anticipations 
of  the  fiitare.  His  aim  and  object  in  life  was 
gooe.  be  enrrad  his  fortune,  his  wife,  his  father's 
eitravagance,  which  had  left  him  thus  unpro- 
vided ;  bacafMd  everything,  in  short,  but  himself. 

It  would  have  been  gall  and  wormwood  to  the 
iJready  embittered  ffpirit  of  Augustus,  could  the 
far-famed  magic  glass  of  the  Arabian  Tales  have 
beeo  presented  to  his  eyes,  and  he  could  have 
beheld  Virginia,  whom  he  always  remembered 
tt  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  female  beauty 
lie  bad  erer  seen,  and  of  whom  he  had  never 
ibooght  without  a  degree  of  rage  and  mortifica- 
tioD,  ooly  to  be  alleviated  by  the  belief  that  she 
bad  acted  ander  the  influence  of  her  friends  in 
Rjeeting  him.  It  had  afforded  him  some  conso- 
laiioD  to  picture  her  to  himself,  pale,  sad, — her 
peace  irrevocably  gone,  the  fatal  seeds  of  con- 
ttfflptioD  perfaapa  already  hurrying  her  to  an 
early  graT«.  Could  be  indeed  have  aeeo  Vir- 
paia,  he  would  have  beheld  her  lovelier  than 
erer;  a  deeper  rose  tint  glowed  upon  her  cheek, 
tbe  beautifal  proportions  of  her  graceful  form 
were  more  fully  and  perfectly  developed.  A  se- 
'^MT  light  shone  in  those  celestial  blue  eyes, 
"which  seemed  to  love  wbate'er  they  looked 
^0,''  and  her  countenance  was  richer  in  ex- 
PfeMioo.  for  in  the  last  few  years  the  powers  of 
ber  miod  bad  been  continually  cultivated,  while 
tbe  belt  feelings  of  her  heart  had  been  constantly 
fiertised. 

Such  a  sight  as  this  would  have  been  a  pang 
nicieotly  severe  to  Augustus,  but  it  would  have 
beeD  light  to  the  pain  of  seeing  Louis  Davenport 
^proach  Virginia^  with  a  look  of  happiness,  of 
coafidiog  affection,  which  at  once  declared  him  an 
accepted  Inter.  And  how  kindly,  how  sweetiy 
^ugioia  looks  at  him,  though  her  color  scarcely 
'iMeT  as  he  seats  himself  beside  ber,  and  no  marks 
^  agitation  or  discoitiposure,  such  as  were 
^wajs  visible  in  her  manner  in  the  presence  of 
Aoguetos,  are  apparent.  Peffect  confidence, 
gratitude,  esteem,  friendship  which  bad  existed 


from  the  first  dawn  of  recoHection,  associations 
with  the  fairy  days  of  childhood,  the  bright  onea 
of  early  youth — all  these  feelings  had  become  so 
gradually  and  insensibly  blended  with  a  still  ten- 
derer sentiment,  in  the  heart  of  Virginia  for 
Louis,  that  she  could  not  herself  have  told  when 
she  began  to  love  him. 

And  even  after  this  change  had  taken  place  ia 
Virginia's  feelings,  Louis  bad  hoped,  and  feared, 
and  doubted  ;  be  perceived  that  her  manner  was 
no  longer  the  same,  but  his  feelings  were  so 
deeply  interested,  that  he  could  not  trust  his  owa 
judgment,  he  feared  the  change  proceeded  from 
gratitude,  rather  than  love,  and  went  on  hesita- 
ting, hoping,  fearing,  until  urged  by  Gerald  Dev- 
ereux,  who  had  been  married  more  than  a  year 
to  Margaret,  and  whose  terms  of  intimacy  with 
Virginia  enabled  him  to  understand  the  workings 
of  her  guileless  heart  to  declare  bis  love.  His 
whole  life  indeed,  had  been  so  strong  and  une* 
qnivocal  a  declaration  of  love,  that  but  few  words 
were  necessary  to  express  his  sentiments.  The 
emotion  with  which  Virginia  listened  to  him,  en- 
coumged  him  to  proceed,  and  her  timid  asso* 
ranees  of  reciprocal  affection,  were  listened  toby 
him  with  rapture,  such  as  he  had  never  hoped 
for.  It  was  impossible  to  look  at  Virginia,  and 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  any  sentiment  she  ex- 
pressed. 

With  what  pain  and  shame  at  that  moment, 
did  Virginia  recall  the  feelings  she  had  once  en- 
tertained towards  Augustus!  With  the  ingenu- 
ousness that  was  natural  to  her  character,  she  was 
beginning,  however,  with  cheeks  dyed  with  crim- 
son, and  in  a  faltering  voice,  to  expose  her  former 
unworthy  attachment,  but  Louis  would  not  allow 
ber  to  proceed  with  a  confusion  so  painful  to 
them  both  ;  he  assured  her  that  he  had  been  too 
deeply  an  interested  observer  of  all  that  con- 
cerned her,  not  to  have  been  aware  of  it  at  the 
time  it  existed,  that  he  regarded  it  only  as  a 
childish  delusion,  from  which  he  was  but  too 
thankful  she  had  been  awakened  in  time,  and  he 
besought  her  never  to  allow  herself  to  dwell  upon 
it  for  a  moment  again. 

Virginia's  happiness  was  greaUy  increased  by 
knowing  not  only  that  all  her  friends  approved 
her  choice,  but  that  they  already  felt  towards 
Louis  as  a  cherished  member  of  the  family,  and 
then  living  so  near  home  as  she  should  do  at 
Davenport  Lodge,  she  said  would  far  outweigh 
any  worldly  advantage  that  could  be  offered  to 
ber.  The  calm,  good  sense  of  Louis,  his 
manly  tenderness  of  character,  so  utterly  op- 
posed to  everything  like  sentimentality,  his  effi- 
cient kindness  towards  his  friends,  bis  minute 
and  delicate  consideration  for  her  feelings,  in 
everything,  not  only  commanded  Virginia's  re- 
spect, but  eontinnally  worked  upon  her  ailee- 
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tioD.  and  exercised  a  salutary  influeoce  over  ber 
character. 

Mrs.  Davenport  was  greatly  delighted  at  the 
inteoded  marriage ;  she  was  much  attached  to 
the  Seldeus,  admired  Virgioia's  beauty,  and  loved 
her  geotleness  exceedingly ;  she  should  be  proud, 
she  said,  of  such  a  daughter,  and  she  rejoiced 
greatly  iu  Louis*  happiness.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  young  people  should  reside  with  Mrs.  Daven- 
port after  their  marriage,  an  arrangement  highly 
satisfactory  to  Virginia,  for  she  felt  no  desire  for 
a  house  of  her  own,  or  for  that  sort  of  importance 
which  arises  from  such  a  circumstance ;  she  was 
far  better  pleased  to  be  without  the  responsibil- 
ity, and  at  liberty  to  step  over  to  Sherwood, 
whenever  she  felt  like  doing  so,  without  neglect- 
ing any  home  duty.  Virginia's  sweet,  quiet,  and 
unambitious  turn  of  mind  formed  the  most  en- 
dearing of  all  characters  to  a  woman  of  Mrs. 
Davenport's  worldly  feelings,  active  habits,  and 
kindness  of  heart.  She  would  not  like  a  rival  in 
a  daughter-in-law,  but  would  be  delighted  to 
have  a  helper,  and  a  pet. 

Charlotte  Wilson  was  the  only  person  amongst 
the  mutual  friends,  who  was  not  quite  pleased 
with  the  marriage  of  Louis  and  Virginia.  The 
course  of  life  had  not  run  smoothly  with  ber, 
though  it  had  apparently  pursued  an  even  and 
prosperous  tenor;  ber  household  arrangements 
were  universally  commended,  her  dinners  were 
pronounced  excellent,  Mr.  Wilson  was  generally 
considered  an  exemplary  husband,  and  his  pru- 
dence, economy  and  attention  to  bis  affairs,  had 
met  with  their  usual  and  appropriate  reward — a 
steady  increase  of  wealth.  Everything  around 
her  wore  an  airof  prosperity,  yet  Charlotte  could 
not  help  acknowledging  in  ber  secret  soul,  that 
she  had  been  far  happier  as  Charlotte  Daven- 
port, than  she  had  ever  been  as  Mrs.  Wilson. 
The  series  of  petty  annoyances  to  which  she  was 
daily  subjected,  continually  reminded  ber  of  the 
little  cords  with  which  the  Lilliputians  tied  Gul- 
liver, scarcely  thicker  than  threads,  yetso  nume- 
rous as  to  bind  him  securely  to  the  earth.  She 
was  now  the  mother  of  two  children,  but  they 
increased  ber  cares  and  vexations;  though  not 
destitute  of  natural  affection,  she  bad  never  been 
fond  of  children,  and  all  the  requisite  cares  for 
their  welfare  were  often  extremely  worrying,  nor 
could  she  find  compensation  in  that  enjoyment 
which  all  mothers  naturally  fond  of  children  feel. 
in  watching  developments  of  mind  which  appear 
to  them  miraculous,  or  in  admiring  some  charm 
of  beauty  or  sweetness,  apparent,  perhaps,  to  no 
eye  but  their  own,  yet  to  them  unequalled. 
Chifriotte  saw  her  childen  as  they  really  were, 
jet  the  strength  of  natural  affection  might  have 
made  them  a  source  of  eojoymont  to  her,  if  Mr. 
Wilson  bad  not  insisted  on  regulating  her  nursery 


arrangements,  and  .comioually  endeavored  ia  his 
own  precise  and  arbitrary  nMouer  to  impress  her 
with  his  idea  of  the  high  and  sacred  doties  of  a 
wife  and  mother.  He  deprived  acts  o(  aSectioB 
of  all  their  sweetness,  by  converting  them  ioto 
acts  of  duty,  and  seemed  always  to  prefer  that 
Charlotte  should  act  rather  from  a  seose  of  obli- 
gation  and  obedience  to  his  authority,  than  from 
any  spontaneous  exercise  of  affection,  or  good 
feeling. 

Then  she  found  her  conduct  contiiiBallT 
watched.  The  first  Mrs.  Wilson's  relations  kept 
up  visiting  terms  with  her  for  the  sake  of  poor 
Mary's  children,  as  they  said,  and  they  werecoo- 
tinually  on  the  look  out,  to  see  that  Charlotte 
made  no  unjust  difference  between  ber  own  and 
ber  step- children.  Jessie  and  Mary  were  iofeet- 
ed  with  the  same  suspicions,  and  Charlotte  wu 
also  subjected  to  the  mortification  of  receiving 
admonitory  hints  from  Mr.  Wilson  on  the  same 
subject.  Then  what  a  dreary  bondage  she  en- 
dured in  having  these  two  girls  continually  with 
her,  attending  to  their  education,  their  dress, 
their  manners,  their  health,  bearing  with  the 
thousand  provocations  which  arise  from  the  care 
of  children  in  whom  one  feels  no  particular  inte- 
rest. Indeed,  there  was  no  peculiar  attractioa 
about  the  children  to  awaken  affection,  but 
Charlotte  tried,  though  in  bitterness  of  spirit,  to 
perform  the  outward  duties,  which  she  owed 
them.  Love  she  had  not  to  bestow,  bnt  siw 
could  give  a  counterfeit,  which  sho  thou|bt 
would  answer  all  necessary  purposes. 

Yet  all  these  domestic  annoyancea,  grievooi 
as  they  were,  would  not  have  weighed  so  heavily 
on  Charlotte's  spirits,  or  irritated  her  temper  fo 
much,  could  she  have  found  relief  in  the  iDdtif- 
gence  of  ber  social  propensities,  which  werenat* 
urally  very  strong.  But  Mr.  Wilson  did  ootliksj 
any  company,  except  that  of  a  few  select  frieudib 
amongst  whom  Charlotte  never  could  decide 
which  was  the  dullest,  nor  was  he  williog  tbtf 
she  should  visit  without  his  knowledge  aod  ap* 
probation.  He  did  not  like  to  take  any  of  bif 
meals  alone,  a  good  wife  and  mother,  be  saidi 
should  find  her  pleasures  at  home,  and  coull 
never  be  in  want  of  useful,  and  what  ought  to  h# 
agreeable  employment.  Charlotte  listeoe<i  wiik 
disgust  and  irritation,  which  she  could  with  ditf* 
culty  disguise,  but  she  seldom  replied,  as  fbl 
had  learned  by  sad  experience,  that  it  was  ben 
never  to  argue  a  point  with  Mr.  Wilson,  ss  op 
position  only  made  him  tenfold  more  obstinatfh 

Yet  Charlotte's  pride  was  not  subdued  by  b 
trials;  she  was  resolved  at  least  to  appearhnp 
and  prosperous,  to  otter  no  complaint  even 
bor  nearest  friends,  though  she  was  sometioi 
almost  tempted  by  the  frankness  and  kindneM 
Margaret's  manner  to  relieve  herself  by  coofiS" 
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woo.   Bot.  wbeoever  this  temptRtioo  arosCf  it i  Arthur's  uotil  his  (Mr.  Seldeii't)  denth.    Arthur 


was  always  cooquered  by  the  recollection  of  Mar- 
putt's  advice  preirious  to  her  marriage.  Char- 
iotie  piqaed  herself  particularly  upon  her  own 
practical  good  sense,  and  correct  judgment  in 
tbe  cofflmoD  affairs  of  life,  could  she  then  ae- 
ksowledge  what  an  egregious  error  she  had  com- 
niited  io  tbe  most  important  step  of  her  being. 


kow  mocb  better  Margaret's  judgment  had  been   ifaem  himself. 


would  not  consent  to  such  an  arrangement  be- 
yond a  limited  period  of  years,  for,  he  said, 
if  these  lands  proved  as  valuable  as  be  believed 
they  would  do,  he  could  not  agree  to  appropriate 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  family  resources,  and 
he  hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  hit 
father  spend  some  of  the  money  arising  from 


IS  to  what  would  promote  her  happiness,  than 
berowo,  or  if  Margaret  was  generous  enough 
act  to  trittoiph  internally  at  her  confession,  could 
ibe  bear  tbe  humiliation  of  even  Margaret's  pity  ? 
No,  tbe  would  never  be  guilty  of  such  weakness, 
ifld  sbe  streogtbened  herself  to  bear  up  in  si- 
Itoce,  but  as  this,  resolve  proceeded  from  pride 
and  oot  principle,  she  found  no  comfort  in  aotiug 
opodit 

Cbarlotte  was  still  attached  to  the  Seldens, 
bot  ber  feeling  towards  them  became  mixed  in 
its  character,  and  the  sight  of  their  domestic  hap- 
pioess  WH  often  painful  and  irritating  to  her — 
and  sow  to  see  Virginia  taking  her  own  place  at 
Daveoport  Lodge,  her  mother  petting  and  in- 
dDi|iog  ber  as  she  had  never  done  any  one  be- 
fore, and  Louis*s  attachment  which   she   had 


Arthur  returned  from  his  life  in  the  wild  woods 
a  wiser,  though  not  a  sadder  man.  He  had 
worked  more,  and  thought  more,  than  he  had 
ever  done  in  all  his  life  before,  and  read  to  more 
purpose.  He  had  carried  out  with  him  a  small 
collection  of  well-chosen  books,  and  now  that  he 
had  no  prospect  of  social  enjoyment  or  amuse- 
ment, he  read  them  ivith  undivided  attention 
and  deep  interest,  and  the  faculties  of  his  mind 
continually  improved  from  their  vigorous  exer- 
cise, yet  his  spirits  were  as  elastic  as  ever,  and 
they  became  almost  uncontrollable  when  he  first 
returned  to  Sherwood,  and  all  the  happy  friends 
assembled  there.  He  declared  that  the  pleasure 
of  such  a  reunion  more  than  recompensed  him 
for  a  year's  absence;  then  he  had  so  many  things 
to  telK  to  ask,  and  so  many  of  Mary's  letters  to 


ilwajs  ridiculed   as  unwise,    undignified,    and  read  to  his  sisters,  so  playful,  so  natural  and  af- 


bopeleaa,  rewarded  with  such  happiness— often 
illed  ber  with  bitterness.  She  could  not  help 
UHiQaatfog  to  Louis,  bow  agreeable  and  advanta- 
geous aa  alliance  with  him  would  be  noir  to  the 
Seldeos,  bow  pleasing  to  Mr.  Selden  to  get  his 
pa^mooial  acres,  upon  which  he  placed  so  high 
i  value,  back  again  into  his  family. 

A  floih  of  indignation  passed  over  Louis's  face 
tt  this  iasittuation.  but  he  made  no  reply,  and 
Charlotte  repented  immediately'  of  a  speech, 
vbicb  she  felt  to  be  ungenerous  and  unjust,  even 
while  she  was  uttering  it,  though  she  was  too 
pntod  to  retract.  Louis  understood  and  forgave 
ibc  feeling  which  prompted  her  speech,  he  felt 
Mre  that  she  was  unhappy,  and  sincerely  regret- 
ted the  misery  that  she  had  created  for  herself. 

The  western  colony  which  Mr.  Selden  had 
*ntotitwas  more  flourishing  than  even  the  most 
*^i;uioe  had  anticipated.  During  the  time  of 
Arthur's  abode  at  the  new  settlement,  he  had 
^indefatigable  in  assisting  Mr.  Thomas  Sel- 
dea  in  having  a  considerable  portion  of  the  laud 
cleared,  and  brought  under  cultivation,  providing 
confortable  cabins  for  tbe  s<)ttler8,  and  giving 
U^e  and  activity  to  the  negroes  by  bis  own  exer- 
^and  good  humor.  The  extraordinary  fer- 
li'ity  oftbeland  seemed  likely  to  return  a  rich 
^ward  for  the  labour  bestowed  upon  it,  and  was 
^tn  now  beginning  to  yield  profitable  returns. 
After  deducting  Mr.  Thomas  Selden's  share  of 
|be  profits.  Mr.  Selden  insisted  that  the  remain- 
^H  iocome  arising  from  these  lands  should  be 


fectionate,  so  much  like  herself,  in  short,  he  said, 
which  was  tbe  highest  compliment  he  could  be- 
stow upon  them,  that  he  felt  as  if  he  saw,  and 
heard  her,  when  he  was  reading  them. 

Arthur  found  some  Important  changes  had 
taken  place  in  the  family  circle  during  bis  ab- 
sence. Margaret  had  been  married  to  Gerald 
Deverenx  about  two  months  previous  to  his  arri- 
val, but  as  it  was  agreed  that  they  were  to  live 
at  Sherwood  until  a  house  could  be  built  for  their 
reception,  this  marriage  had  produced  no  other 
present  change  than  to  add  a  member  to  the 
family,  whose  fine  qualities  of  the  head  and  heart 
added  to  the  general  happiness.  Gerald  bad  re- 
turned from  Ireland  with  a  considerable  acces- 
sion of  fortune — enough  for  easy  independence, 
though  not  for  afiBuence ;  but  he  surprised  Mr. 
Selden  by  saying,  that  as  he  had  neither  taste 
nor  genius  for  farming,  and  was  fond  of  his  pro- 
fession, he  should  continue  to  pursue  it.  Mr.  Sel- 
den thought  it  very  strange  that  any  rational  man 
who  had  funds  to  invest  in  land  should  not  prefer 
farming  to  any  other  mode  of  life,  but  he  was  con- 
tent to  let  him  be  happy  in  his  own  way,  which  is 
an  exceedingly  amiable  trait  in  any  one,  especially 
in  an  old  gentleman  who  has  always  been  ac- 
customed to  have  his  wants  and  wishes  consulted 
in  every  thing.  A  happy  thought  suggested  itself 
to  Mr.  Selden  with  regard  to  Gerald,  after  hear- 
ing his  determination ;  there  was  a  corner  of  the 
Sherwood  estate,  where  a  suflicient  quantity  of 
land  could  be  cut  off  conveniently  for  Gerald's 
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purposes;  there  was  a  beautiful  site  for  a  house 
upon  it — indeed,  he  bad  beard  that  bis  great 
grandfather  had  thought  of  building  upon  this 
identical  spot,  and  be  persuaded  Gerald  so  earn- 
estly to  build  upon  it,  that  be  could  not  but  yield 
to  his  solicitations,  especially  when  be  saw  with 
bow  much  delight  Margaret  caught  at  the  idea. 
Virginia  was  much  comforted  by  this  arrange- 
ment, and  though  Mr.  Selden  had  promised  to 
assist  Gerald  in  building,  and  meant  to  keep  bis 
promise  in  good  faith,  he  was  certainly  pleased 
at  the  prospect  of  the  unavoidable  delays  which 
must  arise  in  the  completion  of  the  undertaking. 
Charles  and  Edith  bad  already  been  married 
many  months  when  Arthur  returned  home,  and 
all  the  comments  and  remarks,  both  favorable 
and  unfavorable,  to  which  marriages  always  give 
rise  in  the  community,  had  been  made  and  for- 
gotten. There  is  a  certain  sort  of  calm,  moral 
courage,  which  disregards  without  defying  gos- 
sip and  malicious  insinuation,  which  as  effectu- 
ally destroys  their  power,  as  wet  blankets  smoth- 
er a  rising  fire,  and  of  this  species  of  courage 
both  Charles  aud  Edith  possessed  an  unusual 
share.  Happy  in  their  mutual  love  and  esteem, 
sincerely  desirous  of  doing  good  to  all  around 
them,  without  expecting  any  certain  return  of 
gratitude,  it  did  not  signify  much  either  to  Charles 
or  Edith  that  Mrs.  Joues  said,  **Mi8S  Fitzger- 
ald's fortune  had  been  the  most  weighty  of  her 
attractions  in  Mr.  Selden*s  estimation,*'  or  that 


compassion,  a  mind  so  clear  and  discriminating, 
such  quickness  of  observation,  and  so  unusual  a 
degree  of  that  peculiar  kind  of  good  sense,  called 
tact,  as  Charles  possessed,  could  not  fail  to  gain 
him  at  length  the  universal  respect,  and  almost 
universal  good  will  of  bis  parishioners ;  be  was 
warmly  loved  by  many,  and  idolized  by  some. 

Indeed  there  is  so  strong  a  bias  in  human  na- 
ture towards  Popery,  that  Charles  often  fouad 
his  utmost  efforts  scarcely  sufficient  to  repress  the 
disposition,  which  many  of  his  flock  manifested, 
to  establish  bis  claims  to  infallibility.  With  i;en- 
nine  sincerity  and  humility,  he  endeavored  to  lead 
bis  flock  to  seek  truth  at  the  very  foaotain  of 
truth,  and  would  protest  against  their  saving 
themselves  the  trouble  of  thought,  and  reference 
to  Scripture,  by  receiving  his  assertions  implicitly, 
or  by  quoting  his  example  as  one  to  be  followed 
blindly  in  conduct.  Like  a  good  shepherd,  be 
led  the  lambs  of  bis  flock  gently  into  the  ways  of 
righteousness  and  peace;  children  seemed  at- 
tracted towards  bim  as  to  a  true  friend,  by  a  sort 
of  natural  instinct;  and  be  took  pains,  in  what- 
ever house  be  went,  to  endeavor  to  gain  their 
hearts.  A  kind  word,  a  look,  a  smile,  some 
short  observation  on  sacred  subjects,  simply,  yet 
kindly  expressed,  often  produces  an  effect  upon 
the  heart  of  a  child  which  would  not  be  credited 
by  those  who  have  forgotten  their  own  feelings 
at  that  impressible  age.  And  only  those  who 
retain  some  recollection  of  their  child bood  can 


Mrs.  Smith  pronounced  Edith  to  be  much  too  ever  speak  with  effect  to  the  hearts  of  children; 
proud  and  lofty  for  a  minister's  wife.     How, for-!  if  these  reminisceuces  have  vanished,  they  have 


sooth,  said  some,  will  she  ever  bow  that  lofty 
head  of  her*s,  which  she  carries  as  if  she  thought 
herself  a  queen,  to  enter  the  cabins  of  the  poor, 
to  nurse  the  sick,  and  to  make  herself  agreeable, 
as  she  ought  to  $lo,  to  all  her  parishioners !  It 
is  a  truth,  which  must  be  apparent  to  all  obser- 
ving people,  that  those  who  perform  the  fewest 


lost  the  **  Open  Sesame,*'  without  which  no  en- 
trance can  be  obtained  to  the  cave  of  bidden  trea- 
sures and  wonders,  closed  by  a  rock  to  all  unac- 
quainted with  the  magic  spell. 

It  could  not  be  denied,  even  by  those  least  dis- 
posed to  do  her  justice,  that  Edith  did  not  shrink 
from  any  office  however  lowly,  that  was  neces- 


duties  themselves,  are  much  the  strictest  in  their  sary  for  the  relief  of  human  suffering.     Indeed, 


requirements  as  to  the  amount  of  good  works 
which  should  and  could  be  performed  by  minis- 
ters and  their  families.     The  labors  of  Oberlin, 


Edith  had  never  possessed  a  particle  of  that  sort 
of  pride  which  shrinks  from  ministering  to  pov- 
erty or  sickness ;  and  since  she  had  drank  so  deeply 


or  Felix  Neff,  would  appear  to  such  persons  as 'of  the  cup  of  sorrow  herself,  her  sympathy  for 
something  less  than  they  might  or  ought  to  have'  human  suffering  had  been  more  strongly  called 
been.  But  however  some  may  cavil  at,  and  oth*  forth.  Animated  too  by  the  example  of  Charles* 
ers  misinterpret  any  possible  course  of  human  she  seemed  to  breathe  a  moral 'atmosphere 
action,  **  a  city  that  is  set  on  a  bill  cannot  be  of  a  higher,  purer  region  than  she  bad  ever  done 
hid,"  neither  can  the  mustard  seed  when  it  has ,  before,  and  her  views  of  duty  became  insensibly 
become  **  a  great  tree  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  more  exalted  and  more  practical;  be  suggested 


lodge  in  the  branches  of  it,**  escape  observation. 

Every  form  of  woe  or  vice,  however  degraded 

or  repulsive  in  its  aspect,  awakened  in  Charles' 

heart  not  only  compassion,  but  an  earnest  desire 


new  plans  for  usefulness,  and  assisted  her  in  ex* 
ecuting  them,  and  while  his  own  standard  of 
moral  and  religious  excellence  was  so  high,  that 
the  timid  and  cold- hearted  would  have  shruok 


to  heal  the  sorrow,  or  eradicate  the  vice,  under  from  endeavoring  to  approach  it,  he  never  of- 
whiob  his  fellow-creature  was  laboring.  Every! fended  Edith's  pride  by  any  assumption  of  eo- 
child  of  suffering  and  sinuing  humanity  was  to  periority,  or  wounded  her  tenderness  by  any  Kord 
him  a  brother.    A  heart  so  filled  with  love  and '  of  harshness. 
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Hfl  opeoed  up  to  her  miod  contiaually  higher 
and  brighter  views  of  man's  missioD  apoD  earth, 
and  the  glorious  destiny  which  awaited  him  were 
that  missioD  faithfully  performed,  which,  to  a 
character  like  Edith's,  at  once  stimulated  to  ac- 
tioQ  aad  produced  humility,  as  she  saw  the  hori- 
zoo  which  bounded  the  harvest  field,  wherein  we 
are  called  to  labor  for  a  day,  continually  extend- 
log,  and  thought  how  great  the  work  before  her, 
how  small  the  portion  she  could  possibly  accom- 
pliih. 

Edith,  with  true  delicacy,  and  generous  feel- 
iog.  seemed  completely  to  identify  Mrs.  Mason's 
feeliogs  with  her  own,  and  to  wish  to  mingle  their 
panuits  as  much  as  possible ;  she  was  so  anxious 
to  promote  the  happiness  and  amusement  of  the 
bojs,  that  the  changes  produced  by  her  domin* 
ioQ  added  greatly  to  Mrs.  Mason's  enjoyment. 
Charles  had  insisted  on  settling  a  large  por- 
tion of  Edith's  fortune  on  herself  previous  to 
their  marriage,  and  though  Edith  had  consented 
to  it  with  reluctance,  she  often  found  pleasure  in 
being  able  to  indulge  her  generous  feelings  with- 
oot  restraint,  particularly  towards  her  husband's 
relaiions.  How  delightful  was  Edith's  first  visit 
to  Sherwood,  the  pride  and  affection  with  which 
Mr.  Selden  evidently  regarded  her,  the  maternal 
sympathy  so  new,  so  sweet  to  Edith,  of  Mrs. 
Seldeo.and  the  just  appreciation  which  she  show- 
ed of  her  character,  Margaret's  manner  and 
ilsterly  kindness,  Virginia's  engaging  fondness, 
aod  what  was  perhaps  most  flattering  of  all,  the 
evident  interest  which  Reginald  felt  in  conversing 
with  her,  and  the  unwonted  pains  he  took  to 
please  her.  But  even  these  pleasures  were  not 
10  great  as  that  of  seeing  Charles  in  his  own 
family ;  Edith  felt  that  she  had  never  before  so 
thoroughly  appreciated  his  character,  for  there 
ire  minute  beauties  of  mind  and  heart  which  are 
osly  visible  in  the  most  intimate  family  inter- 
coarse. 

Bat  a  tear  often  filled  Edith's  eyes,  even  while 
tbe smile  was  upon  her  lips;  the  image  of  her 
^ther  was  enshrined  in  her  heart,  and  when  she 
witnessed  touching  proofs  of  family  affection,  the 
recollection  of  his  tenderness  would  often  melt 
ber  to  tears.  Yet  this  feeling  was  not  all  sad- 
ness; it  was  Qweet  to  look  back  at  so  many  years 
of  unbroken  confidence  and  love,  during  which 
tbej  had  walked  side  by  side  and  hand  in  hand ; 
iweet  to  think  that  they  should  be  eternally  re- 
Qoited.  and  even  now  she  felt  that  some  myste- 
rious tie  still  bound  them  together,  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  realize,  that  those  who  are  so  vividly 
remembered,  so  fondly  cherished,  and  by  whom 
we  were  once  so  dearly  beloved,  can  be  wholly 
separated  from  us  even  by  death. 

Anna  Maria  Travershad  relinquished  all  hope 
<»f  captivating  Charles  sometime  before  he  de- 


clared his  love  to  Edith,  so  she  bore  the  event 
with  becoming  indifference;  indeed  so  great  a 
revolution  had  taken  place  in  her  sentimeotft 
that  she  sometimes  expressed  her  surprise  that 
any  woman  should  be  willing  to  become  a  min- 
ister's wife.  This  alteration  in  her  views  be- 
came still  greater  during  a  visit  which  she  paid 
to  one  of  her  aunts  in  a  neighboring  county,  at 
whose  house  she  became  acquainted  with  a  Mr. 
Graham,  a  gentleman  the  very  reverse  in  all  res- 
pects of  Charles  Selden.  One  advantage,  how- 
ever, he  possessed  over  him,  which  outweighed 
all  others  in  Anna  Maria's  estimation — he  evi- 
dently admired  her ;  and  meeting  with  sufficient 
encouragement  to  embolden  him  to  make  a  con- 
fession, *'  he  said  he  loved."  No  particular  ob- 
jection could  be  made  to  Mr.  Graham ;  he  pos- 
sessed a  moderate  fortune,  fair  character,  and 
average  abilities,  so  that  Mr.  Travers  could  not 
refuse  his  consent  to  the  marriage,  which  was  has- 
tily concluded.  Anna  Maria  soon  afterwards 
abandoned  all  pretensions  to  sentimentality,  and 
all  claims  to  extraordinary  piety,  and  set  up  a 
character  for  being  a  practical  woman,  ridiculed 
over-much  righteousness,  laid  aside  romance  and 
poetry,  and  took  to  patch-work  and  her  cookery 
book. 

Juliana  amused  herself  very  much  at  the  change 
that  had  taken  place  in  Anna  Maria,  and  fre- 
quently expressed  her  surprise  that  she  should 
have  been  married  before  herself.  She  however 
soon  followed  her  example,  and  married  a  Mr* 
Ainslie,  ayoung  man  who  had  recently  inherited 
an  estate  near  Travers  Lodge.  Her  husband 
was  a  man  of  good  sense,  and  good  temper,  and 
Juliana's  character  improved  not  only  from  the 
exercise  of  domestic  duties,  and  from  the  effect 
produced  on  her  conduct  by  her  husband,  but 
from  the  increasing  influence  which  Charles  and 
Edith  had  gained  over  her  mind,  to  whom  Mr. 
Ainslie  also  became  much  attached.  Juliana 
often  rattles  nonsense  as  volubly  as  ever,  but  as 
she  is  called  on  to  feel,  to  act,  and  to  think  more* 
her  good  feelings  are  strengthened,  and  the  pow- 
ers of  her  mind  so  much  improved,  as  to  excite 
the  surprise  of  her  best  friends. 

Mrs.  Travers  often  laments  the  dispersion  of 
her  family,  and  regrets  that  Anna  Maria  lives 
at  more  than  forty  miles  distance  from  Travers 
Lodge,  and  that  her  visits  are  so  few  and  far  be- 
tween, her  letters  so  short  and  so  seldom ;  she 
thinks  it  strange  that  Auna  Maria  would  write 
sheets,  before  she  was  married,  to  girls  that  she 
had  not  spent  more  than  a  few  weeks  with  in 
her  life,  and  finds  so  little  to  say  now  to  her  fa- 
ther and  mother,  but  generally  concludes  with  a 
sigh  that  poor  Anna  Maria  has  a  great  deal  to 
do,  and  cannot  find  time  for  writing.  It  is  a 
great  consolation  to  Mrs.  Travers  that  she  sees 
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Juliana  and  Edith  so  often,  and  that  Juliana  is 
much  more  respectful  and  affecttouate  in  her 
manner  towards  her  than  she  used  to  be.  George 
has  promised,  too,  that  he  will  continue  to  live 
with  his  parents,  even  after  his  marriage,  an  event 
that  he  expects  to  take  place  soon  after  he  de- 
cides which  of  the  three  girls  he  likes  best,  he 
•hall  honor  by  his  addresses;  and  he  still  further 
comforts  his  mother  bj  the  assurance  that  she 
ahall  make  his  shirts,  and  continue  to  exercise 
a  general  supervision  of  his  wardrobe  even  after 
that  event. 

It  was  not  long  after  Arthur's  return  home, 
before  his  marriage  took  place  with  Mary  Len- 
nox, with  her  mother's  entire  approbation.  Mrs. 
Lennox  would  have  been  greatly  pleased  to  lo- 
cate the  young  couple  near  herself,  but  she  saw 
that  Arthur  looked  so  blank  at  a  distant  intima- 
tion of  this  wish,  that  she  resolved  heroically  to 
sacrifice  her  own  inclinations  to  the  general 
happiness;  she  advanced  ten  thousand  pounds 
as  Mary*8  marriage  portion,  and  advised  Arthur 
to  invest  tt  in  a  Virginia  farm,  as  she  knew  he 
could  not  be  quite  happy  any  where  but  in  Vir- 
ginia. Arthur  was  truly  grateful  for  this  advice, 
which  not  only  increased  his  affection  for  her  ten- 
fold, but  raised  his  estimation  of  her  good  sense 
and  disinterestedness  of  character. 

Louisa  Lennox  was  married  on  the  same  day 
with  Mary,  to  a  Mr.  Charlton,  a  gentleman  who 
had  passed  his  first  youth,  posf^essiug  large  landed 
property,  of  good  family,  moderate  taleuts  highly 
cultivated,  very  polished  manners,  and  unexcep- 
tiouably  correct  habits.  AH  the  world  said  Louisa 
had  made  an  excellent  match,  and  there  appeared 
to  exist  between  her  bridegroom  and  herself,  just 
that  reasonable  and  moderate  degree  of  attach- 
ment which  Mrs.  Lennox's  judgment  approved, 
and  yet,  if  the  truth  must  be  said,  Mrs.  Lennox 
looked  with  more  interest  and  pleasure  upon 
Arthur  and  Mary,  than  upon  Louisa  and  Mr. 
Charlton,  which  was  very  unjust,  as  she  had 
formed  Louisa's  character  after  her  own  heart. 

Cecilia  had  refused  several  excellent  offers, 
and  Mrs.  Lennox  had  made  no  effort  to  influence 
her  on  these  occasious,  as  she  said  she  knew 
Cecilia  would  And  no  difficulty  in  establishing 
herself  suitably,  whenever  she  wished  to  do  so, 
and  she  was  in  no  hurry  to  part  with  all  her 
daughters  at  once;  moreover,  she  added,  she  was 
not  anxious  about  her  marrying  at  all,  unless  she 
received  an  extremely  eligible  offer,  as  she  thought 
a  woman  with  good  fortune  and  well-regulated 
and  cultivated  mind,  might  marry,  or  remain  sin- 
gle, as  she  preferred,  without  sinking  into  insig- 
nificance unless  by  her  own  fault. 

Reginald  had  passed  this  interval  of  four  years 
in  a  sedulous  cultivation  of  his  mental  powers, 
and  a  steady  pursuit  of  those  aims  in  life  which 


he  had  from   his  earliest  youth  selected  asibe 
most  desirable,  but  the  feverishness  and  restless- 
ness of  spirit,  the  concentration  of  miod,  thit 
prevent  the  exercise  of  affection,  the  free  sod 
natural  play  of  thought,  so  necessary  not  ooly  to 
happiness,  but  to  the  full  and  healthful  develop- 
ment of  those  fair  proportion   of  roao's  mord 
and  intellectual  nature,  which  appear  in  the  first 
order  of  human  character,  were  passing  twaj. 
The  mists  of  ambition  were  dispelliug  as  the 
light  of  purer  and  loftier  troth,  than  any  which 
unassisted  reason  or  worldly  wisdom  can  teach, 
dawned  upon  his  soul.     He  had  found  Charles' 
views  insensibly  gaining  influence  over  bis  mind, 
and  recurring  to  bis  recollection  with  increased 
favor,  and  the  consistency  of  his  conduct  im- 
pressed him  with  a  conviction  that  there  must  be 
truth  in  principles  which  had  such  )>ower  in  all 
moods  of  feeling  on  a  mind  so  unprejudiced,  so 
strong,  so  calm,  as  that  of  hb  brother.    Aeeose 
of  the  shortness  of  life,  the  rapid  and  irrevocable 
flight  of  time  no  longer  impressed  Reginald  with 
those  feelings  of  unutterable  sadness  which  have 
at  tinies  filled  every  human  breast,  in  viewing 
this  mortal  existence  in  the  fragmentary  state  in 
which  it  appears,   whetf  faith  is  too  weak  and 
hope  too  low  to  enable  us  to  connect  it  with  that 
life,  of  which  this  is  only  the  commenceroeat 

Reginald  had  served  in  the  Legislature  of  his 
own  State  for  two  years,  and  was  now  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  while  he  also  maintained  a  ^ery 
high  standing  for  legal  attainments  and  eloquence 
at  the  bar.  Men  turned  their  eyes  towards  him 
as  to  one  of  those  gifted  beings  who  are  destined 
by  nature  to  gain  a  proud  pre-eminence  over  their 
fellow  men,  but  his  success,  so  far  from  eUtiog 
Reginald,  seemed  only  to  increase  his  humility, 
for  his  attainments  were  always  greatly  below 
his  own  lofty  standard  of  excellence. 

We  must  not  omit  to  acquaint  our  readers 
wiih  the  destiny  of  Henry  Grattan  and  bis  moth- 
er. They  had  found  in  England  a  home  of  lore, 
of  peace  and  elegance,  well  suited  to  their  geoiie 
and  sensitive  natures  and  refined  tastes.  Henry 
found,  as  Edith  had  hoped,  that  new  sources  of 
enjoyment  were  opened  to  him  in  the  literary 
treasures  of  the  Old  World,  in  the  society  of  mea 
of  kindred  tastes  and  pursuits,  in  the  succe^dful 
exercise  of  his  own  powers,  and  the  gratifyios 
sense  that  they  were  appreciated  by  competeut 
judges.  To  a  character  such  as  Henry *s,  timid, 
sensitive,  filled  with  visions  of  ideal  beauty,  but 
wauting  in  those  self-balancing  powers  which 
are  necessary  to  enable  the  mind  to  act  indepen- 
dently of  public  opinion,  praise  was  necessary  to 
confirm  his  estimate  of  his  own  capabilities,  to 
convince  him  that  he  had  not  mistaken  his  own 
vocation.  It  was  fortunate  for  Henry,  that  previ- 
,  ous  to  leaving  his  own  country,  Edith  had  eradi- 
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eated  every  hope  that  she  eould  ever  love  him 
otherwise  than  as  a  sister ;  of  this  he  was  so 
thoroQgbly  coovioced,  that  be  heard  with  more 
composure  than  he  had  ooce  believed  it  possible 
for  him  to  feeU  in  such  an  event,  of  Edith's  mar- 
riage with  Charies  Selden.  He  found  a  solace 
for  bis  sorrow  in  that  inward  world,  which  was 
condnuaDy  displaying  to  his  search  hidden  trea- 
sures* and  the  hopeless  love  wbich  he  had  once 
madly  cherished  for  Edith  gradually  assumed  a 
diflereot  character.  She  was  always  in  his  mem- 
ory **  a  bright  particular  star,*'  but  he  thought  of 
her  now  rather  as  the  sister  of  his  heart,  the  com- 
panioD  of  hia  childhood,  who  would  hear  of  his 
tnamph  aod  bis  welfare,  with  genuine  sympathy 
and  delight|  than  as  tbe  object  of  an  almost  idol- 
atrous love.  As  the  delusions  of  passion  wore 
away,  he  saw  and  acknowledged  the  noble  and 
geoeroiia  sincerity  of  Edith's  conduct  as  it  mer- 
ited, she  was  still  his  standard  of  beauty  and  ex- 
ceOeoce,  but  be  was  beginning  to  acknowledge 
there  might  be  a  very  attractive  sort  of  beauty  in 
another  style,  and  a  very  loveable  sort  of  charac- 
ter of  a  quite  different  order  from  hers,  and  his 
mother  watched  with  delight  his  growing,  though 
yet  unacknowledged  fondness  for  the  gentle,  gol- 
den-haired, fairy-like  Lilias  Ruthven,  who  evi- 
deody  looked  up  to  biro  as  the  first  of  mortals. 

EUiith's  heart  throbbed  with  affectionate  and 
generous  delight  when  she  received  a  volume  of 
Henry's  poems,  dedicated  to  the  sister  of  his 
chiklbood, -together  with  a  long  letter  from  him, 
and  one  from  Mrs.  Grattan,  both  filled  with  gen- 
aine  outpourings  of  affection  and  grateful  re- 
membrance. This  alone  would  have  convinced 
Edith  that  the  wound  of  Henry's  heart  was  rap- 
idly healing,  but  she  read  with  increased  plea- 
sure Mrs.  Grattan's  description  of  Lilias  Ruth- 
ven, and  the  hope  she  expressed,  that  Henry 
might  yet  find  the  domestic  happiness  so  well 
suited  to  his  nature. 

But  let  us  now  take  a  last  look  at  Sherwood, 
■nee  oar  readers  are  acquainted  with  what  has 
befallen  tbe  dfwnatis  persona  of  this  narrative, 
during  the  interval  of  four  years,  and  we  shall 
behold  around  that  dear  old  fireside,  not  only 
those  who  had  budded,  bloomed,  and  grown 
there,  like  fair  young  plants  by  the  water  side, 
but  other  faces  as  bright,  as  happy,  and  so  har- 
moniously and  naturally  blended  in  the  family 
group,  that  but  for  the  resemblance,  that  to  the 
eye  of  a  stranger  always  distinguishes  the  mem- 
ben  of  the  same  family,  no  one  could  have  point- 
ed oat  tbe  foreign  branches  that  had  been  grafted 
oo  tbe  native  stock.  Whata  beautiful  gradation 
of  shades  in  tbe  various  stages  of  human  life, 
woald  have  here  presented  itself  to  the  eye  of 
the  painter,  tbe  poet,  or  tbe  moralist. 

As  the  eye  glanced  upon  Mrs.  Selden  and  Mrs. 
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Mason  drawing  from  the  treasures  of  hope  and 
memory,  things  new  and  old,  as  they  conversed 
together,  occasionally  casting  looks  of  affection- 
ate pleasure  and  sympathy  on  all  around,  thoughts 
would  have  suggested  themselves  to  the  beholder 
of  the  calm  evening  of  life  falling  gradually,  tem- 
pering with  a  touching  and  serene  softness  the 
light  and  heat  of  day,  and  opening  up  the  founts 
of  tenderness  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  gaze 
on  its  mild  splendor,  from  the  knowledge  that 
this  softened  light  must  ere  long  fade  and  be  suc- 
ceeded by  darkness.  Ah,  how  unspeakably  dear 
and  beautiful  is  the  fading  of  that  light  which  has 
shone  upon  our  paths  from  the  dawn  of  exist- 
ence, when  we  think  that  it  mnst  soon  recede 
and  vanish !  But  to  those  who  weave  the  im- 
mortal flower  of  heavenly  hope  with  the  evanes- 
cent bloom  of  earth's  perishing  garlands,  the  sad- 
ness of  such  thoughts  is  mingled  with  lofty  and 
spiritual  aspirations,  which  purify  and  elevate 
the  heart,  and  accustom  the  mind  to  the  idea  of 
a  reunion  in  that  home  where  there  is  no  mors 
parting. 

Yet  those  who  love  not  even  a  passing  touch 
of  sadness,  may  pause  and  linger  with  delight  on 
the  freshness,  bloom,  vigor  and  enjoyment  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  family,  engaged  in  va- 
rious employments.  Edith  and  Reginald,  who 
were  strongly  attracted  to  each  other  by  the  earn* 
estness  of  their  natures,  their  lofty  and  high- 
toned  views,  and  the  commanding  force  of  their 
intellects,  were  conversing  together  in  an  under 
tone,  on  grave  things  it  is  true,  but  with  an  ap- 
parent depth  of  interest,  which  Charles  observed 
with  silent  gratification,  whilst  engaged  himself 
in  an  animated  discussion  with  Gerald  and  Mar- 
garet on  a  wide  range  of  improving  and  enter- 
taining subjects,  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned 
in  a  hasty  sketch.  Two  or  three  little  prattlers 
stood  near  Arthur,  who  somehow  attracted  the 
children  to  himself,  while  he  danced  aloft  an  in- 
fant of  such  extreme  beauty,  and  so  strikingly 
like  Virginia,  that  no  one  could  have  looked  on 
them  both  without  knowing  at  once  the  relation 
that  subsisted  between  them. 

Louis  was  seated  by  Mr.  Selden  engaged  in  a 
very  sensible  discourse  on  the  rotation  of  crops, 
but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  his  attention 
wandered  more  than  once,  as  his  eye  dwelt  with 
delight  on  Virginia  and  his  little  daughter. 

•*  Go  Mary  Margaret  Edith  Sarah  Selden  back 
to  your  mother,  and  I  vote  that  all  the  cherubs 
be  forthwith  consigned  to  the  nursery." 

»*  Don't  be  so  absurd,  Arthur,"  said  VirginiSt 
giving  the  baby  a  kiss  as  she  took  it  from  his 
arms,  **  I  never  really  thought  of  such  a  name 
for  the  child." 

** Indeed!  Now,  1  understand  that  nothing 
but  tbe  weakness  of  Charles'  memory  prevented 
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its  receiving  all  those  appellatioDs :  What  was  it 
named  then  after  all  ?** 

•*You  know,*'  said  Virginia,  ''that  Louis' 
mother  would  not  let  it  be  called  Sarah  after  her, 
because  she  said  it  was  too  plain  a  name,  and 
that  mamma  and  Louis  insisted  that  it  should  be 
eaUed  Virginia  Selden,  though  I  had  so  much 
rather  it  should  have  been  c  liled" — 

''  'Mary  Margaret  Edith  Selden,'  confess,  and 
tell  me  too  if  you  have  not  seen  this  bahy  look 
very  much  like  every  one  you  love  in  the  world 
at  different  times ;  sometimes  too  it  reminds  you 
of  rosebuds,  violets,  the  evening  star,  Titauia** — 

Virginia  smiled,  but  did  not  deny  the  charge, 
for  she  had  indeed  seen  wonders  of  beauty  and 
sweetness  in  the  blue  depths  of  those  innocent 
eyes  as  they  smiled  up  into  hers,  which  could 
not  have  been  expressed  adequately  by  words. 
But  hers  was  not  a  selSsh  or  an  engrossing  love« 
even  for  this  precious  child,  in  whom  she  found 
a  new  world  of  marvels  and  delights ;  she  like- 
wise saw  beauties  in  her  little  nephews  and  neices, 
which  even  their  parents,  and  stranger  still,  their 
grandparents  could  not  discern;  indeed,  she  en- 
tered so  completely  into  their  joys  and  sorrows, 
and  their  childish  fancies,  that  she  seemed  to  live 
over  the  blissful  days  of  her  childhood  with  these 
bright  young  creatures  again.  Fancy  could 
scarcely  have  painted  a  fairer  image  than  that  of 
Virginia,  as  her  eye  sparkled  with  rapture  at 
some  gleam  of  tnteUigence,  or  melted  with  ten- 
derness at  the  offered  careen  of  some  of  her  little 
darlings,  or  as  she  joined  in  their  plays  with 
movements  and  attitudes  graceful  and  unstudied 
as  their  own. 

Gustavus,  Frank,  and  Will  Howard  sat  to- 
gether around  a  fable,  each  with  a  book  before 
bim,  evidently  rather  for  show  than  use,  for  their 
kindling  eyes  and  eager  though  subdued  tones, 
proved  that  they  were  engaged  in  some  very 
interesting  theme  of  conversation.  They  had 
just  reached 

"  the  age  *twixt  boy  and  youth, 
When  thought  is  speech,  and  speech  is  trudi,** 

and  three  fine  looking  striplings  they  were,  giving 
fair  promise  of  fulfilling  the  hopes  which  their 
friends  bad  formed  of  them.  Will  Howard  was 
sow  completely  identified  with  the  family  at 
Sherwood — no  word  or  look  ever  reminded  him 
that  he  was  not  one  of  themselves,  and  their 
kindness  was  repaid  by  a  depth  of  gratitude  and 
affection,  which  manifested  itself  in  every  other 
way  hut  by  words.  Mr.  Selden  was  often  deeply 
touched  by  the  proofs  be  received  of  WilPs  de- 
votion, and  he  reciprocated  his  affection  most 
warmly ;  there  was  indeed  a  natural  congeniality 
in  their  dispositions,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
in  their  ages,  formed  a  close  bond  of 


union  between  them,  closer  indeed  thaa  that  of 
benefits  conferred  and  received.  Will  was,  in 
truth,  a  younger  son  to  Mr.  Selden,  always  ready 
to  fulfil  and  even  anticipate  his  wishes,  with  that 
sort  of  genuine  heart-service,  which  showed  that 
no  crushing  sense  of  dependence,  bo  idea  of  pay- 
ment for  a  debt  of  gratitude,  mingled  with  it 

Yet  Will  never  forgot  that  he  had  been  ukes 
in  as  a  houselessi  friendless  orphan,  withootaoy 
claim  of  kindred,  penuiless,  untutored,  widi  all 
bis  faults  and  follies  upon  bis  bead;  that  be  bad 
been  fed,  taught,  cherished,  taken  to  the  hearti 
of  all  in  this  home  of  love,  and  he  vowed  io  hii 
heart  of  hearts,  if  God  granted  him  life  aod 
strength,  to  requite  the  kindness  he  had  received 
so  far  as  in  him  lay ;  and  hia  idea  of  the  beat 
mode  of  requital,  was  in  accordance  with  tb« 
generosity  of  his  own  feelings,  and  his  due  ap- 
preciation of  the  character  of  bis  benefacion. 
He  resolved  to  attempt  to  become  all  they  wbbed 
him  to  be.  Nature  had  gifted  him  not  ouly  with 
talents,  but  with  energies,  and  he  felt  cooMiom 
that  he  possessed  capabilities  of  achieving moch, 
and  whatever  he  won  of  wealth«  of  fame,  of 
honor,  should  be  laid  at  their  feet;  he  would  be- 
come worthy  of  such  friends,  and  devote  hii 
powers  to  those  who  had  developed  them. 

Arthur  glanced  with  a  look  of  interest  towardi 
the  table  where  the  boys  sat,  and  smiled  u  be 
said,  turning  to  Margaret. 

'^  How  I  wish  that  I  could  build  just  sacb  cat- 
ties in  the  air  again,  as  I  know  those  boys  ars 
doing  now.  and  as  you  may  remember,  Marga- 
ret, just  seven  years  ago  I  was  rearing  mvselt 
Do  you  uot  recollect  the  night  we  were  makii^i 
wishes  for  our  future  destiny  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  remember  it  well,  and  now  wid| 
the  experience  of  seven  years,  whose  wi«b 
you  think  was  the  wisest  ?** 

Arthur  laughed.  «*  I  never  like  to  say  wh 
is  expected  of  me,  but  I  will  admit  that  1 1 
more  than  reconciled  to  Charles*  choice,  wbi 
seven  years  ago  I  thought  it  impossible  I  ev 
should  be  ? 

Mrs.  Selden  cast  a  quick,  appealing  glance 
her  husband,  which  he  answered  with  a  smile, 
he  said —  ^ 

"Arthur's  answer  expresses  my  own  senlf 
meuts  so  exactly,  that  I  can  ouly  say  ditto. 

It  was  the  first  time  Mr.  Selden  had  ever  ma 
such  an  avowal,  and  Charles  listened  to  it  wi 
evident  gratification;  be  had  long  and  cIo» 
watched,  with  unspeakable  interest  and  rbao 
fulness,  the  changes  that,  had  gradually  tak 
place  in  Mr.  Selden*s  opinions  and  views  oo 
ligious  subjects,  but  he  was  not  aware  thai  fa^ 
prejudice  with  regard  to  his  sacred  calling  b 
been  so  fa  -  overcome. 

Charles  involuntarily  extended  bis  hand  to 
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father,  as  if  io  tfaankfulbesa  for  this  assurance  of 
his  approbation. 

Mr.  Selden  grasped  it  cordially  as  he  replied, 
"ft  is  hard  to  conquer  prejudice,  my  son,  but 
time  aod  you  have  vanquished  it  at  last.  I  am 
well  aatisBed  with  all  my  children,  I  will  not  say 
iDd  my  ebildrea- in-law, for  I  look  upon  them  all 
u  my  own  children,  and  with  my  ^rand  children 
too,  tad  can  safely  leave  you  all  now,  but  my 
yoaagert  boy  Will,  to  your  own  desires.  I  have 
but  one  more  command  to  give  to  any  of  the 
others,  aad  that  is  to  Reginald,  to  provide  him- 
self with  a  good  wife,  before  the  return  of  this 
Mniversary." 

Reginald  shrugged  bis  shoulders,  and  said — 
"You  will,  I  am  sure,  sir,  absolve  me  from  that 
oecefl^ity.  as  you  belong  to  the  old  school  and 
think  love  necessary  to  marriage,  when  yon  con- 
sider the  impossibility  of  my  falling  in  love;  my 
head  is  80  full  of  other  matters  at  present,  and 
Biy  heart  it  not  likely  to  be  blighted  for  want  of 
objects  on  which  to  lavish  my  affection."  He 
added,  with  a  bright  smile,  as  he  looked  around 
00  the  bappy  circle,  bound  together  in  the  ties  of 
fiioiif  k>ve,  ^  Remember  too,  what  Racun  says 
09  the  superiority  of  single  over  married  men  In 
oaoy  very  important  respects,  and  the  necessity 
for  their  existence  in  every  community.*' 

"PoK,  pob.  I  care  not  a  fig  what  Bacon  says, 
coamoo  sense  and  experience  say  that  nine  hun- 
dred and  nioety-nine  times  in  a  thousand,  an  old 
bachelor's  life  is  a  forl<im,  miserable  sort  of  exis- 
teoee.  You  do  not  fear  its  idle  desolation  now, 
thiitthe  ballsof  old  Sherwood  are  filled  with 
imiling,  happy  faces,  and  every  eye  looks  kindly 
on  TOO,  sod  every  heart  sympathises  in  your  feel- 
iosi.  but  all  earthly  things  must  end,  my  son.  this 
bippy  circle  must  foe  dispersed,  and  the  day  will 
eonie  wbee  yon  will  want  a  cheerful  home,  and 
■rwide  of  your  own." 

There  was  something  in  this  speech  which 
nniek  sadly  on  the  hearts  of  all,  and  the  more 
*0i because  Mr.  Selden  scarcely  ever  made  allu- 
■iooiof  this  nature,  and  Reginald  said,  '*Nay,  if 
JoQulkso  seriously  about  the  matter,  father,  f 
Bait  commission  Edith  to  find  some  one  as 
■«Hy  resembliog  herself  as  possible,  and  then, 
l*rii»pB,  if  the  lady  can  be  found  without  too 
ooeh  tfoable,  I  may  submit  to  become  a  Bene- 
dict. But  Arthur,  to  return  to  the  subject  of  our 
**wt  seven  years  ago,  we  have  accomplished 
^ot  a  small  part  of  the  destinies  we  wished  to 
fuIBL" 

"Of  course,  as  yours  was  so  lofty  and  nnat- 
tiioahle,  you  could  only  be  expected  to  shadow  it 
'orth,  and  are  in  a  fair  way  of  accomplishhig  as 
■och  of  it  ar  was  reasonable.  As  for  my  fail- 
'fCi  Mary  must  be  responsible,  she  has  spoiled 
^  of  the  most  daring  navigators,  one  of  the  most 


adventurous  travellers  that  ever  existed,  and  now 
has  the  presumption  to  endeavor  to  persuade md 
*hat  I  am  happier  than  I  could  be  in  the  interior 
of  Africa,  or  sailing  in  unknown  latitudes,  and 
planting  my  foot  where  man  never  trod  before. 
But  I  have  quietly  submitted  to  my  destiny  of 
plowing,  sowing,  mowing,  and  performing  in  the 
most  exemplary  manner,  all  the  duties  of  a  father 
of  a  family.  Yet  yours.  Virginia,  waa  even  a 
sadder  falling  oflT than  mine ;  instead  of  the  beau* 
tiful  island  shut  out  from  the  cold  world  with 
none  but  the  loved  and  lovely,  where  birds  of 
brilliant  plumage  and  melodious  notes  should 
hover  oo  every  spray,  and  flowers  of  marvellous 
beauty  and  fragrance  should  spring  up  beneath 
one*s  feet,  change  the  scene,  and  behold  you 
now,  married  to  a  man  who  has  not  the  slightest 
pretensions  to  the  character  of  a  hero,  even  of  the 
most  IndifTerent  romance,  *  whose  talk  is  of  bul* 
locks,*  and  you  playmate-general  to  all  the  babies 
in  the  family,  yet  presuming  occasionally  to  have 
an  opinion  of  your  own  on  the  subject  of  teeth* 
ing,  some  ideas  on  puddings,  some  knowledge  of 
the  newest  and  most  approved  manner  of  making 
shirts.  What  a  change  from  the  Virginia  of 
seven  years  ago,  dreaming  sweet  dreams  over 
*The  Tempest*  to  the  Virginia  of  to-night, 
deeply  engaged  in  making  some  useful  little  gar- 
ment.** 

**8even  years  have  not  improved  you,  Ar- 
thur,** said  Virginia  with  a  smile,  **and  I  must 
confess  that  I  am  not  very  fond  of  being  teased 
even  now,  though  I  have  improved  so  much  in 
wisdom;  but  I  have  finished  Charlie's  frock, 
isn't  it  pretty,  mamma,  and  made  almost  as 
neatly  as  Margaret  herself  could  have  done  it? 

Mrs.  Helden  nodded  assent  with  a  smile  as  she 
examined  the  work. 

^»  And  Mary  I  suppose  is  returning  the  kind 
office,  aud  making  that  cap  for  the  fair,  petite 
Virginia,  for  it  is  much  too  pretty  for  our  Charlie. 
I  think  no  one  but  Virginia  has  ever  said  any 
thing  more  in  commendation  of  bis  beauty,  than 
that  he  was  a  fine  looking  boy,  which  generally 
means  a  healthy,  ugly  little  fellow.** 

Mary  smiled,  **You  cannot  touch  me  there, 
for  I  am  not  at  all  sensitive  on  that  subject,  as  I 
am  quite  sure  that  Charlie  will  be  as  handaome 
as  his  father.  But  if  you  can  stop  tallcing  non- 
sense for  awhile,  I  \\i\\  beg  Margaret  to  sing  us 
some  sweet  old  song.  I  really  should  like  to  in- 
dulge a  little  sentimant,  sometimes,  if  you  would 
allow  me.'* 

The  request  was  warmly  seconded  by  several 
voices,  and  all  was  liushed  as  the  sweet,  clear, 
rich  noies  of  Margaret's  voice  filled  the  room 
with  melody.  No  foreign  singer,  aided  by  all 
the  accompaniments  of  art,  and  the  adventitious 
circumstances  of  splendor,  can  so  touch  the  in- 
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most  chords  of  the  heart,  aa  those  old,  familiar  | 
airs  such  as  Gramachree,  whose  very  origin  can- 
Dot  be  traced,  but  which  will  live  while  man  has 
ao  ear  to  hear,  or  a  heart  to  feel,  sung  too  by  one 
of  our  own  loved  friends,  who  has  a  voice  to  give 
fiill  expression  to  their  sweetness,  and  the  charm 
heightened  by  hearing  such  strains  surrounded 
by  those  who  are  dear  to  us.    What  a  sweet, 
what  a  spiritual  bond  of  union  does  that  music 
form,  when  the  heart  and  voice  unite  to  give  ex- 
pression to  feelings  too  deep  and  subtle  for  words, 
and  yet  with  this  sweetness,  sadness  is  strangely 
mingled,  and  there  were  tears  in  many  eyes,  and 
in  every  heart,  as  they  listened  to  Margaret's 
glorious  voice,  for  the  thought  rose  to  each  mind, 
that  these  pleasant  days  must  pass  away,  these 
bright  links  be  broken  on  earth,  but  with  this 
thought  blended   the  belief  that  true  love  can 
never  die,  and  the  hope  that  as  each  dear  form 
was  removed  from  earth,  their  spirits  would  pass 
to  a  better  land,  and  all  again  be  gathered  to- 
gether as  a  family  there ! 

Farewell  to  thy  pleasant  shades,  and  happy 
walls,  Old  Sherwood !  It  is  well  for  the  last 
look  to  rest  on  a  cherished  spot,  when  the  light 
falls  on  it  brightly,  when  glad  eyes  are  beaming 
there,  and  sweet  voices  are  heard  in  its  halls. 
We,  **poor  sons  of  a  day,"  can  ask  no  more  than 
this,  for  the  days  of  darkness  must  extiuguish  all 
earthly  brightness,  but  we  may  take  comfort  and 
courage  by  gazing  beyond  these  vanishing  scenes 
**  through  golden  vistas  into  Heaven.*' 


TO 

I. 

I  paued  within  the  ■acr^d  place, 
Where  thou  did'st  stand^A  brid»~ 
And  meekly  bend  thy  maiden  face 
By  thy  Belov^d^a  Hide. 
Whose  holiest  faith  is  pledged  thine  own* 
Till  Life  departs  and  Love  hath  flown. 

n. 

The  Boft  veil,  fluttering  o'er  thy  breasty 
Each  tremulous  tone  that  fell — 
Thy  whi  te  hand  faltering  on  its  rest, 
All  seemed  to  speak — farewell, — 
Farewell  t<r  some,  whose  smiles  and  tears. 
Mingled  with  thine  through  by-gone  yean. 

III. 

Thou  goest  to  grace  another's  hearth— 
Thou  goest  to  charm  another's  heart — 
And  like  all  friendships  formed  on  earth, 
Who  met  in  bliss,  in  pain  must  part, 
Yet  it  seems  sad  to  lose  the  flowers, 
Whose  inceaio  filled  our  happiest  hours. 


A  bird  that  sweetly  singeth  near. 
Oar  lattice-pane  in  moraing  li^bt-— 
Pouring  her  flfesh  notes,  wild  and  clear. 
Flies  to  her  nest,  when  falls  the  nifdu— 
An  mnocent  joy  seems  passed  away— 
We  miss  the  bird,  we  moorn  the  lay. 

V. 

May  rosy  Eros  gently  flit, 

'Round  thy  bright  pathway  to  its  goal. 

And  household  hopes  and  graces  set 

Beside  thy  hearth  and  in  thy  soul— 

Till  from  earih'9  love,  faith,  ties  released— 

Thou  atand'st  by  the  Great  Uigb  Paixfr. 


Scenes  beyond  the  Western  Border. 

WRITTEN  ON  «  THE  PRAIRIE." 

BT  A  CAPTAIW   OF  U.  «.    DRAOOOM. 

Oh  reader !  •'  gentle"  or  not,— I  care  not  ft 
whit,— 80  you  are  honeat— I  will  tell  you  a  se- 
cret. I  write  not  to  be  read,  and  I  swear  new 
even  to  transcribe  for  your  benefit  unless  I  chains 
my  mind.  All  I  want  is  a  good  listener;  I 
want  to  conTorae  with  you;  and  if  you  are  ab- 
solutely dumb,  why  I  will  sometimes  answer  fw 

you. 

Hundreds  go  and  come  at  my  word;  doss  art 
my  »•  equals,"  so  none  are  my  soetoi  frieiMl*.  I 
have  much  to  do ;  very  much; — ^if  I  nod  at  my 
post,  some  one,  or  some  interest  suffefs,-Hiefer- 
theless,  the  race  of  hermits  is  extinct,  and  mift 
requires  companionship;  there  are  some  oiomaDti 
unoccupied,  aometimes  even  hours,  and  youabtll 
be  my  Imaginary  Friend,  and  I  will  tallt  to  yos. 

How  draary  must  be  a  great  CommodorBy 
Alone  in  the  cabin  of  a  aeventy-fonr. 

Be  not  alarmed !  I  make  a  rhyme  bot  owe 
a  year ;  the  idea  came  in  that  shape,  and  yM 
must  take  it  aa  it  comes. 

Oh,  wide  and  flat,— shall  1  aay  "9tt\t  and 
unprofl table'*— prairies  !  I  have  traversed  thy 
loveliest  and  thy  moat  desolate  wilds  for  three 
lustres ;  and  I  am  not  weary  of  ymt,  bat  of  the 
terribly  monotonous  jingle  of  the  rusty  accoow* 
ments  of  Mara !  Here  Venus  never  smilw ;  nor 
Bacchus  grins;  nor  beams  the  iotelligeoce  of 
Mercury.     Oh  gentle  Herald  that  I  coold  «y 

with  thee  ! ^Well !— a  pretty  salamagundi 

shall  have  of  it !    Amid  my  flights--tbey  m 
be  our  chit-chat,   not  "light  reading"-!  •^•^' 
often  be  aober,  serious,  if  not  sublime.    Wewi 
talk  on  all  subjects,  from  the  shape  of  a  hoi»e-«fc»« 
to  thai  of  the  slipper  of  the  last  faTorite-Hy  ^ 
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*  dirioe  Fanny,'*  from  great  battles,  or  Napier*B 
splendid  pieturea  of  euch,  down  to  the  ohacureat 
point  of  the  aqiiad  drill — from  bnffalo  balla  to  elfin 
iprites. 

**  So,*^  said  he,  ^  ao  there  is  not  a  bandit  on  the 
road;  we  are  going  for  nothing, — to  wait  on 
theie  ragged -raaeal  greaaera.  It  will  ruin  the 
regimeat!  there  haa  been  expense  enough  for 
the  trip  already  to  break  it  down.  I  had  rather 
be  ID  the  iafantry."  At  that  moment  I  was  in  a 
tfflall  prairie  **  Island,**  **  reposing  from  the  noon- 
tide •oluinesB,*'  reclining  in  that  choice  part  of 
the  shadow  of  a  fine  oak  that  the  boll  casts ;  had 
beea  reading  about  the  hot  red  rays  of  the  sun 
not  being  reflected  by  the  moon ; — gazing  liat- 
leaslj  tbroagh  the  gently  rustling  leaves  into  the 
sparkling  depths  of  ether,  and  wondering  why 
the  san  himself  could  not  dispense  with  some  of 
diese  same  red  rays  in  such  very  hot  weather. 
"SoSeriDg  for  country**  thus  in  the  easiest  pos- 
sible attitude,  I  could  not  grow  weary ;  and  the 
Tery  idea  of  talking,  then,  was  heating ;  so  I  only 
thooghc.  '*  Friend,**  thought  I,  **to  obey  orders 
is  dnty ;  and  it  is  honorable  to  do  duty.  I  would 
Bot  undertake  to  think  for  my  superiors,  if  it  dis- 
tressed me  so  much.  Doubtless  there  is  expense, 
udifjon,  and  eome  others  **  had  your  way, 
yoQ  woald  try  the  experiment  of  feeding  the 
rsgioeot  on  a  atraw  a  day  and  gazing  compla- 
eeoUj  00  the  akeleton.  I  doubt  not  you  would  ex- 
pect praise  or  promotion  for  your  services.  I 
eta  even  imagino  yon  addressing  twenty  miU 
lioBs  of  people  (who  all  eat  meat  three  timea  a 
^y)  as  followe :  « Behold  how  faithful  a  servant 
im  I;  how  much  expenae  I  have  spared  in  this 
twribio  regiment  of  dragoons  !*  And  the  *  Sov- 
•reigns'  would  growl  out,  *  You  had  plenty  of 
■OBoy ;  why  did  you  spare  anything  to  make  them 
&t  aod  efficient;  we  want  to  be  well  served;  if 
we  bad  noticed  at  all  we  would  have  had  several 
aore  regiments.'  •• 

Oh!  ye  hypocriteB,^-demagogues, — ^who  swal. 
low  a  million  squandered  on  a  fraudulent  con- 
tact, or  an  Eaatem  palace,  and  strain  at  a  cent 
for  the  protection  and  peace  of  the  aimple  border 
Mates! 

I  received  a  letter  from  the  old  General,  who 
Mid  **  if  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty  you  should 
find  rough  and  perilous  work,  the  meritorious 
Mrficos  of  your  officers  and  your  men,  and  your- 
Kifi  shall  be  affectionately  remembered  by  every 
tne  hearted  soldier  and  statesman  of  our  couu- 
^;  and  more  especially  of  those  great  and 
fn>wing  States  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
tadmore  especially  by  your  General  and  friend.'* 
1  read  this  to  another : — **  Meritorious  services" 
nidbe,  *'to  toy  after  these  negro  Mexicans,  what 
ftbehood,  what  folly  !'*  I  was  struck  all  aback. 
"  Hive  yon  no  nark  to  doing  your  dnty  ?"  «*  No, 


none !"  Oh  Truth !  thought  I,  how  often  wilt 
thou  forsake  the  mighty,  and  chase  companion- 
ship  with  folly !  Surely  a  man  will  seldom  eati- 
mate  bU  own  value  too  low. 

Where  were  we  1  Did  I  not  tell  you,  my  pre- 
cioua  friend,  we  should  talk  '*  de  omnUnu  rtbiu^ 
qtsibusdam  njtis.**  Do  not  be  frightened  at  the 
latinity  (I  hope  it  ia  right).  I  seldom  offend  in 
that  way«^I  am  like  the  ^*  General**  in  thia,  and 
was  never  very  deep  beyond  Ctesar.  '*  Gene« 
ral,**  said  he,  "  you  forgot  the  Latin  ;**  the  Gene- 
ral took  off  his  hat,  made  another  bow  to  the  mul- 
titude, **£  pluribua  unum,  sine  qua  non,*' — 
'^tbat  will  do.  General,*' — ao  much  for  Major 
Downing.  ^*  Beyond  Cseaar  !**  What  a  sin- 
gular school-boy  phraae  for  a  aoldier !  I  took 
Cseaar  for  my  model  in  dealing  with  aavagea-— 
seriouily^  he  was  the  greateat  warrior  that  ever 
lived — up  to  the  period  when  Alexander  HamiU 
ton  ia  reported  to  have  aaid,  *'  the  greateat  man 
that  ever  lived  was  Julius  Csesar.*'  **Whera 
were  we  ?"  *^  Where  ore  we  ?  We  are  on  a 
pretty  hill  near  the  spring  and  grove  of  a  name- 
less tributary  which  meanders  the  beautiful  val- 
ley of  the  Kansas  river; — a  hundred  miles  from 
any  place ;  and  it  is  in  the  dog  days  of  1843,  and 
there  have  been  three  of  the  hotteat  I  have 
felt ;  the  unuaually  light  breeze  has  been  right 
behind,  and  only  feh  in  bringing  with  us  our 
dust.  **Dog  daya."  Oh  Sirius,  thou  brightest 
and  nearest  sun; — the  centroi — it  may  be  of 
many  a  more  happy  planet,  "  more  aoclal  and 
bright"  than  this ;— -how,  bright  star,  didst  thon 
get  thy  name  7 

Talking  of  the  Dog  Star,  on  the  SanU  Fn 
road,  reminds  me  of  a  general,  who,  a  longer 
time  ago  than  I  would  care  to  tell  a  lady,aentan 
express  out  to  a  command  here,  that  I  belonged 
to;  and  when  an  old  woman  at  Leavenworth  re- 
monstrated at  the  danger,  (the  man  isof  killed) 
replied :  **  No !  every  Indian  from  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Ro<&ky  Mountaina  ahall  tremble  at  my 
name."  On  hearing  this  I  made  the  following 
impromptu  (the  only  one  in  my  life) : 


Immortal  man,  braTO  General  ■ 

The  dark'ling  dog-star  at  thy  birth 
And  comet  glowed— portents  of  fame 
Gave  warning  that  thy  awful  name. 
Uttered  in  wrath  in  valley,  plain 
In  echo  should  the  mountains  gain, 
To  teach  each  man  of  Indian  race 
From  river  bank  to  mountain  baao 
To  TaXMBLB. 


The  idea  of  pMUhing  a  book  is  terrible ;  no 
military  reputation  could  stand  it ;  we,  who  of 
all  things  seek  distinction,  should  be  most  care- 
ful how  we  mingle  with  the  vulgar  herd  of— 
book  makers !  But  if  some  kind  friend  should 
ever  introduce  thus  my  unamended  acribblinga  to 
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the  worid,  I  warn  bin  not  to  trust  them  only  to 
letter  preM ;  let  one  art  help  out  Moother ;  not  one 
one  in  a  thousand  can  venture  in  the  guise  of  the 
**  cheap  literature"  of  the  day;  unless  indeed,  it 
be  a  newspaper eitra  (subscribed  for  in  advance). 
There  is  virtue  in  fair  wide  margins,  and  picto- 
rial embeUisbment.  Truly  the  Republic  of  Let- 
ters has  become  a  rank  Democracy ;  in  the  olden 
time  when  literature  was  more  exclusive,  none 
wrote  who  felt  not  the  call,  and  the  iuspi ration 
strong  upon  them,  abd  whatever  is  very  difficult, 
and  rouses  the  energies  to  accomplish  it  is  better 
done.  Compare  Eastern  agriculture  with  that 
of  the  Great  Valley  !  Compare  the  flower  gar- 
dens of  Nashville  (city  of  elegance  and  hospital- 
ity !)  which  is  built  on  a  rock,  with  those  of  any 
city  on  a  r  ck  soil ! 

imaginary  Friend.  **  But  you  were  talking  of 
books.*' 

**  Tme,  hot  1  have  none— Macaulay*s  Miscel- 
lanies, Stevens*  new  book,  pshaw!  even  my 
Manual,  Napier,  were  forgotten  and  left;  so,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  one;  that  is,  fill  up  with  our 
conversations  this  blank  bound  *book.'  *' 

After  all,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  publish  Ir- 
Ting  in  the  cheap  form,  in  the  brown  paper  style, 
(won't  the  time  come  when  a  salesman  will  wrap 
np  a  parcel — say  a  pound  of  tea — in  a  new  novel, 
thrown  into  the  bargain  7)  They  have  spared 
Irving,  his  writings,  flowing  through  broad  mar- 
gins of  letter  press ;  to  what  can  we  compare 
them,  but  to  a  crystal  streamlet  purling  through 
iowery  savannahs  and  sweet  shady  groves;  and 
anon  delving  into  cave-like  clefts, — romantic  re- 
cesses, where,  of  old,  the  fairies  sought  shelter 
from  the  glare  of  day.  **And  the  smooth  sur- 
Awe  of  the  Bay  presented  a  polished  mirror  in 
which  Nature  saw  herself  and  smiled."  Were  I 
an  eastern  monarch, — who  had  stuffed  the  mouths 
of  poets  with  sugar  and  gold — how  could  I  have 
rewarded  such  a  writer  ? 

Could  all  the  private  wealth  of  England, — 
eould  all  the  hands  of  Birmingham  and  Maucbes- 
tor  multiply  the  '*  Last  of  the  Barons,*'  for  in- 
•tance  as  in  the  days  of  the  polished  and  literary 
Greeks, — in  manuscript— to  equal  one  week's 
•upply!  Published  in  London — and  in  two 
months  a  wanderer  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  will 
pass  the  sultry  noon,  poring  over  its  pages !  Oh ! 
Steam  !-^ 

imaginary  Friend. — "  Let  us  take  a  walk." 

*•  W  ith  all  my  heart." 

Behold !  the  prairie,  which  late  I  saw  in  \u 
fresh  and  budding,  yet  immature,  beauties,  has 
now  put  on  a  golden  garniture ;  and  its  green 
velvet  is  decked  as  with  precious  stones ;  the 
fair  rose, — ^like  virgin  blushes — has  faded  from 
its  cheek,  but  here  are  its  piuk  apples,  that  look 
like  the  cherry  lips  of  beauty.    Look  at  these 


magnetic  weeds ;  from  their  young  green  leaves 
have  sprung  stout  stalks  as  high  as  your  head; 
and  they  have  put  forth  other  leaves  which  poiot, 
or  edge,  more  truly  to  the  poles  than  the  first; 
'they  have  a  yellow  flower.  See  thcae  beautiful 
red  blossoEDS — but  here  is  the  queen  of  flowers! 
a  sensitive  plant,  its  leaves  are  as  beautifal  as 
diminutive;  and  its  tall  stem  is  full  of  sweft 
flowers  of  the  most  delicate  yellow;  it  is  the 
type  of  modest  Beauty !  even  its  slender,  smooth, 
translucent  stem  is  pretty. 

imaginary  Friend, — What  is  this,  so  like  the 
locust,  but  which  seems  a  bush  or  shrub  ? 

** — I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  Mezqoite; 
which  is  not  known  to  exist  in  our  prairies;  their 
frequenters  have  no  name  for  it  that  I  have 
heard,  except  perhaps,  **  bastard  locust."  Here 
is  the  milkweed,  with  its  small  white  blossom  ;— 
and  here  the  ** red-root;"  it  makes  a  good  tea; 
soldiers  all  over  the  far  west  know  and  use  it. 
Yonder  the  prairie  is  golden  with  tall  but  mioia- 
ture  sun-flowers — how  rough  the  dark  green 
leaves;  turpeiitine  is  oozing  from  them,  and 
from  the  stalk ;  the  polar  plant  is  full  of  it  too— 
it  may  be  a  species.  At  tbo  joint  here,  you  see  a 
collection  apparently  of  white  spots,  remove  it, 
and  there  is  an  embryo  fly; — ^yes!  the  true,  troo- 
blesome  horsefly ;  look,  it  is  no  longer  an  e|^, 
but  the  little  wretch  has  motion.  Whence  this 
moisture,  and  its  mysterious  continuance  fordays 
in  the  hot  sun  ?  Was  the  plant  punctured  th^t 
it  might  flow  out  for  the  protection  of  the  ei;g  ? 
This  turpentine  seems  necessary  to  produce 
horseflies;  the  triangular  looking  earjly  is  hatched 
on  young  pines. 

*'  Botany — like  all  knowledge  ennobling,  what 
a  treasure  were  it  here!  But  how  many  are 
there  who  penetrate  the  pedantic  surface?  I 
care  not  for  a  little  more  or  less-  I  know  that 
*male  and  female  created  He'  also  the  flowers  and 
plants ;  and  I  have  seen  some  admirable  bjrbrids. 
Ah !  if  I  could  go  forth  with  Zauoni,  and  could 
penetrate  the  hidden  virtues  and  the  vital  mys- 
teries of  a  single  square  foot  of  the  boundless 
waste  around,  then  could  I  rejoice  above  all  other 
men!" 

imaginary  Friend, — **Yott  are  wandering 
again !  What  could  have  caused  that  strange  cir- 
cle in  the  grass  there  ? — it  is  forty  feet  across,  and 
sure  enough  it  is  of  the  rank  sun-flower." 

^*  Why,  my  friend,  if  you  were  imaginative  yon 
could  people  it  with  the  fairies  which  have  been 
frightened  from  the  old  continent  by  the  clink  of 
gold,  and  have  here  found  refuge — pretty  far  too 
from  the  sound  of  dollars* 

imaginary  Friend. -^Btii  seriously— it  cannot 
be  accident ;  in  fact  there  are  many  of  them ; 
conld  they  have  been  cansed  by  tlie  circular 
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daoces  of  the  lodiao .'     The  desert  here  ia  scarce 
a  refuge  for  them.'* 

**  True  \ — you  remind  me  though  how  one  might 
have  beeo  caused  if  that  weed  is  food  of  Indian- 
trod  ground.  When  the  Cholera,  girding  the 
unhappy  earth,  reached  Council  Bluffs,  a  friend 
of  mine  was  there  and  some  Indians  whom  he 
knew: — Big  Elk  the  disdnguished  chief  of  the 
Omahawfl,  and  his  party  fled  from  the  houses, 
where  th«y  saw  it,  to  their  native  prairies,  and 
fell  upon  this  plan  to  puzzle  the  fiend,  to  throw 
him  off  their  trail.  They  trotted  around  a  circle 
sf  about  this  size,  uttering  songs  and  incanta- 
tions, until  they  wore  a  path;  then,  as  agreed, 
one  flew  off  with  a  wide  leap  in  a  tangent  and  with 
tieps  aa  **  few  and  far  between**  as  possible  dis- 
ippearad ;  soon  after  another  at  a  different  point 
made  his  eccentric  exit;  and  so  another  and 
another — all — ^the  brave  and  sagacious  Chief,  the 
last  fled  howling  Over  the  far  hiH  tops — the  pes- 
tilence fiend  waa  baffled' and  never  found  their 
trail.** 

Imagmary  Friend. — *'  But  was  I!  right  7  Are 
these  supposed  to  be  memorials  of  the  poor  In- 
dians ?'* 

"^No ; — of  their  friends,  the  buffalo ;  when  the 
wolves  audacious  from  famine,  threaten  the 
calves,  their  mothers  huddle  them,  and  circle 
ronnd  on  the  defensive;  and  thus  stirring  up  the 
ground  with  their  hoofs,  excite  the  growth  of 
particuiar  weeds ;  of  this  there  is  little  doubt. 
So  much  for  travelling  for  knowledge  ! 

"  But  I  am  sure  here  is  buffalo  grass! — it  is  in- 
deed; — quite  a  patch  of  it; — but  close  to  the 
road  where  it  may  be  trodden:  which  seems  a 
condition,  I  mean  a  proviso  of  its  growth.  I 
thought  there  was  none  so  far  to  the  Cast; — but 
look  into  my  *  journal*  for  that  subject;  which 
I  fear  yon  may  find  more  interesting  than  my 
conversation.  The  uew  is  falling  fast — let  us 
•at  some  of  these  fine  plnmbs;  and  so, — good 
sight! 


TO  PORTHOS. 


*ToD  heavy!"  Porthos  were  th;  latest  woidi 
At  Lom^ria  when  Aramis  tore 
His  jewel'd  fingers  on  the  rock  which  bore 
Thy  fonn  to  earth ;  no  chronicle  afibrds 
Thy  l&e  O  Porthos  *    Mighty,  gentle,  kind, 
A  efaild'a  aoft  heart  locked  in  a  migbty  form. 
With  ibewB  such  as,  albretirae,  braved  the  storm 
Of  Jove*e  great  wrath;  and  when  the  hand  consigned- 
With  trembling  traces  on  the  rustling  page — 
To  death  thy  memory ;  and  allowed  to  sleep 
The  giant  heart  beside  the  giant  deep 
Where  ky  the  sunshine,  or  awoke  the  rage 
Of  tlorms ;   Dumas  (I  know  well  what  I  say) 
Retired  ia  Uars  to  Villers  Cotteret ! 


SOME  RHYMES  FOR  THE  TIMES. 

BT   R.    B.  B, 

*'  I  do  not  know  what  I  may  appear  to  the  world,"  aaid 
Sir  Isaae  Newton,  towards  the  close  of  life,  "  hut  to  my* 
self  I  seem  to  have  been  only  like  a  boy  playing  on  the 
sea-shore,  and  diverting  myself  in  now  and  then  finding 
a  smoother  pebble  or  a  prettier  shell  than  ordinary,  while 
the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay  all  undiscovered  before  me." 

"  We  are  but  buds  of  Life" — wehave  not  blown 
Into  the  great  Eternal  blossoms  yet. 
The  genu  immortal  in  our  bosoms  sown 
Has  on  it,  still,  the  seal  oubrolten  set. 


So  lightly  poised  upon  our  little  Earth, 
Itself  an  atom  in  the  realms  of  space. 
A  point  of  light,  which  never  since  ita  birth, 
Has  reached  unto  the  Centre's  distant  placa. 

And  standing  thus—we  dare  to  feel  exalted! 
And  cry  out  we  are  great,  and  grand,  aad  IreSy 
That  this  one  into  mystery  has  vaulted, 
And  that  one— what  a  mighty  man  is  he! 

Oh — ^knowledge,  fettered  by  mortality, 
Siill  clinging  to  its  little  circling  ball, 
And  onward  rolling  to  Eternity, 
Shall  reach  bis  limit,  and  shall  downward  fell. 

Thus->-«o  far  shah  thou  go— presomptuouB  man, 
And  learn  all  it  is  good  for  thee  to  know, 
Traverse  with  feeble  glass,  thy  little  spaa. 
And  BO  fer  up,  and  so  fer  downward  go. 

All  knowledge  failetb,  and  all  power  is  vain. 
Still  sure  and  true.  Creation's  laws  go  on* 
And  even  now — the  scientific  brain 
Cannot  unravel  why  we  all  were  bom. 

The  solemn  orb  suspended  amid  space, 
The  Comet  wheeling  swiftly  through  the  skies 
Has  each,  Uke  us,  its  own  appointed  place; 
And  all  our  boasted  knowledge  still  defies. 

Instinctive  spirit  claims  affinity 
With  him  who  all  these  wonders  still  controls. 
And  Earth,  all  burdened  with  mortality 
Obeys  him— so  the  greatest  sun  that  rolls. 

The  bubble  bursting  as  it  gaily  sails. 
The  gorgeous  west,  the  harbinger  of  night. 
The  Intellectual  brightness,  ere  it  pales. 
Are  lessons  plain,  if  we  but  read  them  right. 

Our  spirits  yearning  fof  the  Father  land. 

Here  pining  for  their  dim  remembered  Home, 

Shall  all  be  gathered  ia  the  mighty  band. 

And  mount  up  Heavenward  when  the  voies  says  Come! 

Mof.  1851. 
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DOMESTIC    TOURISM.* 

For  years  past,  annually  on  the  increase  with 
the  improved  facilities  of  locomotion,  setting  in 
about  the  middle  of  the  leafy  month  of  June  and 
reaching  its  flood  in  the  dog-days,  there  has 
flowed  northward  a  continuous  stream  of  travel 
from  the  sunny  region  of  the  cotton-plant  and 
the  sugar-cane.  This  stream  is  swollen,  at  va- 
rious points,  as  are  the  natural  rivers  of  the  coun- 
try, by  tributary  rills  and  accidental  accessions, 
though  it  sometimes  reverses  the  order  of  nature 
in  this — that  it  goes  up  to  the  mountains,  while 
the  torrents  of  the  Pluvii  Hyades  descend  al- 
ways to  the  sea.  Planters,  with  their  families, 
flying  from  the  malaria  of  their  lowland  estates 
to  the  breezy  hillsides  of  a  cooler  latitude — pro- 
fessional men  snatching  a  brief  respite  from  their 
toilsome  duties — merchants  in  quest  of  their  reg- 
ular supplies  from  the  great  cities — ^college  boys 
larking  Jn  vacation — such  are  the  classes,  yet  all 
wearing  a  generic  resemblance  as  Southerners, 
which  form  the  bulk  of  this  tide  of  travel.  The 
fairer  portion  of  the  throng — those  dark-eyed 
daughters  of  a  generous  clime  whom  we  used  to 
to  see  for  a  moment,  m  tranaUu,  as  they  passed 
onward  to  Saratoga  or  the  White  Hills  of  New 
Hampshire, — ^we  may  well  represent  as  the 
gleaming  sparkles  that  dance  upon  the  crest  of 
the  wave. 

Time  was  when  this  yearly  migration,  so  far 
as  it  was  connected  with  the  seekers  of  pleasure 
at  the  watering  places,  was  done,  for  the  most 
part,  in  private  vehicles.  We  can  recollect  the 
day,  perfectly  well,  when  the  proprietor  of  Con- 
gress Hall  strained  his  eyes  wistfully  at  evening 
down  the  long  vista  of  the  Albany  Road  for  the 
four-in-hand  turn-out  of  the  Carolina  gentleman, 
and  when  the  rumbling  of  the  wheels  of  one  of 
of  these  equipages  created  a  sensation  through 
every  corridor  of  the  building.  The  whistle  of 
the  locomotive  had  not  yet  been  heard  amid  those 

*1.  Ths  Hihssal  Sprinos  of  Viroihia  :  WUh  re- 
marki  om  their  Uu^  the  DUeoBet  to  wkUk  they  are  appii- 
doMe,  and  im  whidk  they  are  Canire^ Indicated^  Accom- 
panied by  A  Map  of  Routea  and  Diatancea.  A  new  work. 
By  William  Burks,  H.  D.  Richmond,  Va.  Publiahed 
by  Morria  at  Brodier.    1851. 

t.  AppUBTOir'a  Southsrh  ahd  WiarxRir  Travxl- 
Lsa's  Goiob:  With  new  and  authentic  Maps,  etc. 
Forming  a  complete  Guide  to  the  FaUa  ef  8i,  Anihomy; 
Mammoth  Cane:  Virginia  Springi,  &c.  With  Dis- 
teacea,  Farea,  iK.  By  W.  Williams.  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  iL  Company.  200  Broadway.  1851. 

3.  "  SuHHBR  Travel  m  thb  South."  Southern 
Unarteriy  Review  for  September,  1850.    Art.  IL 

4.  Tn«  RicxLUURTi  oir  the  Rhinr.  With  an  Ea- 
aay  on  Thunder  and  Small-Beer.     By  Michael  Angela 

New  Yorii :  Stringer  di  Townsend,  1851. 


quiet  woods,  nor  had  the  cockneys  monopotiied 
the  trout  of  Saratoga  Lake.  No  iotemecins 
struggles  for  supremacy  in  Japonica-doin,  between 
the  Browns  and  Smiths  and  Joneses,  had  ever 
interrupted  the  gaieties  of  the  season.  Fashion 
had  not  then  erected  her  booths,  along  the  quiet 
street  of  the  village,  nor  imposed  her  laws  upon 
the  internal  economy  of  the  hotel.  At  that  time, 
the  Southern  gentleman  might  take  with  him  bis 
dark  body-servant  Sam,  without  fear  of  having 
him  stolen  by  the  philanthropists  of  the  North, 
and  Cesar,  the  carriage-driver,  might  handle  his 
ribbons  unassailed  by  any  pious  attempts  to  de- 
throne him  from  his  exalted  station.  The  con- 
servative, looking  back  to  this  happy  period  and 
contrasting  it  with  the  present  condition  of  affain. 
will  perhaps  say,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  iaudator 
temporit  aeti,  tint  the  old  time  was  decidedly  the 
better. 

But  notis  avom  changi  tout  eela.    We  man- 
age these  things,  in  some  respects,  moch  more 
sensibly  than  our  fathers.    The  private  trarel- 
ling  carriage,  at  least  beyond  the  line  of  Mason 
and  Dixon,  has  had  its  day.    The  very  expres- 
sion of  **8low  coach**  has  become  aphoristic,  and 
we  now  whirl  along  after  a  steam  engine  which 
puffs  its  smoke  into  the  most  sacred  haunts  of 
muse  and  dryad,  having  for  our  fellow-passen- 
gers five  hundred  people  *'  of  all  ages,  sexes  and 
conditions."    With  the  introduction  of  the  rail 
into  the  non-slaveholding  States,  have  also  been 
brought  forward  more  enlarged  views  of  the 
rights  of  man.  by  reason  of  which  the  old  family 
servants  of  the  South  are  invariably  stolen  should 
the  Southern  gentleman  be  imprudent  enough  to 
take  them  along,  so  that  they  must  be  left  at  home 
if  a  Northern  watering-place  is  the  point  of  des- 
tination.   This  little  drawback  upon  the  comfort 
of  Southern  families  travelling  in  the  Northern 
States,  together  with  the  chance  of  getting  a  seat 
in  the  car,  for  your  wife  or  your  daughter,  next 
to  a  runaway  negro,  and  the  certainty  of  insult 
from  abolition  agitators  has,  in  a  great  measure, 
checked  the  Southern  travel  in  that  direction, 
and  turned  the  attention  of  our  people  to  the 
long-neglected  charms  of  their  own  upland  sec- 
tion, the  music  of  its  waterfalls,  the  wild  magni- 
ficence of  its  sierras,  and  the  unequalled  virtues 
of  its  perennial  springs.    There  seems  to  be  a 
growing  determination  to  encourage  domestic 
scenery  and  to  bestow  patronage  upon  home 
mountain  atmospheres.    In  our  judgment,  this  is 
eminently  wise,  and  we  shall  endeavor  to  give 
briefly  our  reasons  for  this  opinion.    If  these  res- 
sons  should,  now  and  then,  bedashed  with  rhyme, 
if  we  find  ourselves  giving  the  rein  to  fancy  in  going 
over  ground  where  we  were  once  too  happy  to 
linger,  we  have  no  apologies  to  offer,  and  the 
critical  reader  may  snub  us  aa  mucb  as  be  likes* 
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Aod  here  let  us  uk  for.wbat  purpooe  it  w  that 
the  more  seiisible  portioo  of  our  summer  ram- 
blers leave  their  homes,  when  the  mercury  mooots 
ttp  to  oioety  degrees  in  the  thermometer  ?  The 
audwer  is  ready— for  health  ai|d  relazatioa,  that 
relaiatioD  which  is  afforded  by  social  intercourse 
wiih  weil-ioforraed  and  well-behaved  people,  by 
pleasant  Tviety  of  new  sights  and  scenes,  by 
cofomoDioQ  with  nature  and  entire  freedom  from 
the  restraiots  of  cities  and  the  fashionable  world. 
ir  we  can  show  that  these  objects  are  more  cer- 
tainiy  attained  in  the  mountain  region  of  the 
Soatbern  States,  we  shall  establish  our  position 
tbat  it  is  better  to  go  there  than  to  regions  far- 
ther removed. 

No  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  daily 
roiuiQe  of  life  at  Newport  or  Saratoga  can  have 
failed  torecogniza  the  fact  that  it  is  but  a  dreary 
repeiition  of  the  dissipations  of  winter  in  the 
n)etropolis,~with  this  difference  to  its  disadvan- 
tage—that there  one  sees  all  the  petty  coteries 
of  "society*'  brought  together  upon  a  theatre 
dUagreeably  narrow,  each  striving  to  outshine 
tbe  other  to  dress  and  display.     The  languishing 
youag  gentlemen  who  creep  out  upon  the  colon- 
nade of  tbe  Ocean  House,  at  eleven  in  the  morn- 
tngt  beloni;  to  the  same  regiment  of  tnvincibles 
tbat  has  done  such  execution  upon  female  hearts 
tbe  previoos  season,  in  the  glitteringcircles  '*above 
Bieecker"— are  habited  in  the  same  coau  and 
wear  the  same  monotonous  expression  of  weart- 
De«.    The  **  fine  looking  women**  are  the  same 
eiqaitite  ereaehaws  tbat  held  undisputed  sway 
io  '*WT  set,"  and  practise  the  same  arts  to  catch 
Diooeyed  basbands-rshowing  off  tbe  steps  of  Sa- 
ricco  io  the  schottische  but  with  a  freedom  of 
tbeirown,  and  talking  'an  infinite  deal  of  noth- 
iag'  which  is,  if  possible,  more  insipid  than  tho 
fiull  soiiip  of  tbe  dead  parties  of  the  win- 
^r  gone  by.    The  match-making  mammas  are 
brought  bto  a  contact  that  exhibits  to  great  ef- 
fect their  bickerings  and  their  diplomacy,  and  if 
>young  foreigner  with  moustache  and  title  should 
by  chance  be  passing  a  few  days  at  the  hotel, 
^r  plots  and  counterplots  to  entrap  him  are  in- 
fioitely  amusing.     If  Madame  Greatdasher  of 
Pottrteentb  Street  has  gotten  up  a  pic-nic  at  the 
^ke,  which  has  found  its  appropriate  column  in 
^  New  York  Herald,  Mrs.  Grand  Splurge  of 
InioQ  Park  must  give  a  fete  champitn  to  cause 
the  laurels  of  Greatdasher  ta  wither  and  perish. 
Ofer  these  symposia,  as  indeed   over  all  the 
^fnogementi  of  the    place,    fashion  sits   su- 
preme and  with  her  iron  rule  makes  tbe  whole 
icama  extremely  uncomfortable.    None  of  her 
BQhappy  votaries  may  venture  to  throw  off  the 
diacipHoe-- 

^o^HmeB,  indeed.  Ilka  eoldierB  off  parade, 
"^1  hicek  their  ranks  and  gladly  leave  the  drill ; 
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Bat  then  the  roU-call  drawe  them  back  afraid, 
And  they  mnat  be  or  seem  what  they  were  :  etiU 

Doubtless  it  is  a  brilliant  masquerade ; 
But  when  of  the  Bret  sight  you*ve  had  your  fill, 

It  palls— 4it  least  it  did  ao  upon  me 

This  paradise  of  pleaaure  and  ennui. 

The  fact  is  these  people  go  not  to  their  water- 
ing-places for  enjoyment  or  health,  they  go  to 
make  a  sensation— and  accordingly  are  careful 
to  have  their  movements  chronicled,  in  the  daily 
papers,  which  obligingly  inform  us  where  the 
A — ^'s  have  gone,  and  what  a  magnificent  figure 
the  B — ^*s  are  cutting  at  such  a  place,  and  how 
much  Miss  C — *s  ankle  is  admired  somewhere 
else,  with  other  items  of  intelligence,  equally 
important,  of  the  remaining  one  aud  twenty  let* 
ters  of  tbe  alphabet.  And  when  a  fancy  ball  is 
given,  happy  fellow,  indeed,  the  reporter!  upon 
whom  fall  the  sweetest  smiles  of  two  hundred 
young  ladies,  each  anxious  to  secure  the  modi- 
cum of  incense  which  b  due  to  her  charms,  in 
the  Spring's  Correspondence  of  the  next  day's 
paper. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  suppose  tbat  our 
remarks  bear  with  undue  severity  upon  Northern 
watering-place  society.  In  the  absence  of  au- 
thority on  this  subject  derived  from  books,  we 
might  make  our  appeal  to  the  individual  experi- 
ence of  every  Southern  gentleman  who  has  been 
a  summer  lounger  at  either  of  the  more  fashiona- 
ble places  of  resort  for  tbe  htau  mondt  of  the 
Northern  cities.  For  ourselves,  we  must  say  that 
whenever  we  have  attended  church  service  at 
Newport  or  Saratoga,  duriug  our  ioiterings  there, 
we  have  felt  (perhaps  wickedly)  inclined,  after 
witnessing  a  week's  exhibition  of  heartlessness 
aud  folly,  to  throw  an  unusual  emphasis  into  that 
supplication  of  the  Liturgy — •*  From  pride,  vain- 
glory, and  hypocrisy ;  from  envy,  hatred  aud 
malice,  and  from  all  uncharitable ness,  good  Lord 
deliver  us." 

Fortunately,  however,  we  are  not  left  without 
the  acute  observations  of  a  very  great  traveller  to 
fortify  us.  And  we  are  gratified  to  be  afforded  an 
occasion  to  render  our  poor  tribute  of  praise  to  bis 
labors  in  general,  in  quoting  such  of  bis  remarks  as 
refer  to  tbe*  goings  on*  at  the  Spriugsof  tbe  North, 
Our  writer  is  he  of  the  Lorguette,  bight  John 
Timon,  since  whose  relinquishment  of  the  pen 
satirical,  flunkeyism  has  been  more  rampant  than 
ever.  He  thus  speaks  of  a  sojourn  at  the  great 
Elysium  of  the  fashionables — 

'*  Christian,  journeying  to  Beulah,  passed 
through  the  town  of  Vanity  Fair ;  so  John  Ti- 
mon, in  the  course  of  his  pilgrimage,  finds  himself 
on  this  August  day,  in  the  town  of  Saratoga. 

**  I  do  not  mean  to  flatter  myself  at  the  expense 
of  Saratoga ;  and  still  less  is  it  a  part  of  my  in- 
tention to  flatter  the  town  at  my  own  cost.  I 
should  hate  of  all  things  to  be  recognised  as  a 
Christian  pilgrim,  in  such  a  place ;  it  would  be  a 
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dull  chance,  if  it  did  not  fare  as  hard  with  me  as 
ivith  Faithful,  id  the  allegory;  aud  I  have  no 
kiud  of  doubt,  (and  may  safely  challenge  Dr. 
Cbeever*ft  opinion  in  confirmation,)  but  that  there 
•re  as  many  Pick -thanks,  aud  Love-lnsts,  and 
Carual-deligbts,  and  Lord  Hate-goods  io  this 
town  of  Saratoga,  as  ever  regaled  themselves  io 
the  stark -mad  city  which  lay  on  the  road  to  Buo- 
yan*8  Heulah. 

**  As  1  wished  to  see  all  that  was  to  be  seen,  I 
bave^aken  rooms  at  the  United  States  Hotel, 
and  have  entered  my  name  as  John  Stubbs,  of 
StubbstoQ.  This  semi- titular  device,  at  once 
practical  and  innocent,  gives  me  a  little  dignity 
with  the  bar-tenders  and  newspaper  men ;  and 
has  served  me,  I  frankly  believe,  in  way  of  re- 
tainer, for  a  better  room  than  1  could  otherwise 
have  hoped  to  secure.  At  the  same  time,  being 
unknowB  to  almost  all  the  company,  lean  enjoy 
my  cigar  quietly  under  the  trees  or  upon  the  cor- 
ridor, without  any  fear  of  remark  or  of  disturb- 
ance.** 

•  •  •  •  • 

**  But  my  observations  are  by  no  means  coo- 
fined  to  the  hotel  where  Ifind  myself  Jodged.  if 
Lords  Lechery,  and  Hate-good,  are  the  patrons 
of  the  United  States,  I  should  think  it  ill  reck- 
oned, if  the  Dowager  Love-Money,  and  the 
wench  Live-loose,  did  not  sometimes  thrive  at 
the  Union,  or  at  Congress  Hail.  It  is  true  there 
is  a  colder  air  in  that  quarter;  and  there  hardly 
seems  to  grow  upon  the  frequenters  that  easy 
warmth,  which  is  so  captivating  in  the  wives  and 
middle-aged  gentlemen  of  the  west  end.*** 

We  might  draw  further  upon  our  friend  Timon, 
who  has  been  in  his  day  an  observer  of  society 
at  the  Wells  of  Cheltenham  aud  the  Brunnens  of 
Nassau,  but  we  have  quoted  enough  to  satisfy 
the  reader  that  social  enjoyment  at  the  Northern 
Springs  is  a  humbug — a  mere  chimera,  and  that 
he  who  resorts  thither  for  such  relaxation  of 
his  powers,  might  as  well  go  to  one  of  their  hotel 
elerks  for  civility,  or  step  into  the  furnace  of 
the  Novelty  Works  to  get  cool. 

Happily  in  the  South  it  is  different.  At  onr 
summer  retreats,  we  have  neither  the  ostentation 
uor  the  toadyism,  the  jewels  nor  the  jealousies, 
the  vice  nor  the  velvet,  that  deform  and  bespan- 
gle and  set  off  the  characters  and  the  persons  of 
the  Northern  notabilities.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  difference ;  it  may 
be,  and  most  probably  is  owing  to  the  Institution 
of  slavery,  but  the  process  of  making  this  appa- 
rent is  roundabout,  and  we  care  not  now  to  pur- 
•ae  it.  We  thank  Heaven  that  the  fact  is  so. 
We  rejoice  that  it  has  never  been  our  ill  fortune, 
in  going  to  the  White  Sulphur,  to  fall  in  with 
any  Lady  Kicklebury  such  as  Thackeray  has 
drawn  for  us  on  the  Rhine.  Above  all,  we  are 
thankful  exceedingly  that  public  sentiment 
among  us  does  not  sanction  that  prurient  taste 
for  newspaper  celebrity  which  causes  a  young 
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giri  satisfaction  in  having  her  charms  paragraphed 
as  are  the  good  points  of  a  favorite  race-horse. 
Our  people^  do  not  care  to  inform  the  world  bow 
they  eat  and  sleep  and  drive,  and  tbetr  daogh- 
ters  shrink  yet  from  daily  buUetios  of  their 
changes  of  toilette,  with  remarks  on  the  com- 
parative advantage  of  varying  styles  ia  display- 
ing a  fine  bust  or  arm.  Their  amusements  are, 
perhaps*  primitive,  and  the  New  Yorker,  who  has 
accidentally  wandered  so  far  out  of  his  orbit  as 
to  find  himself  in  the  mountain  region  of  Virginia, 
declares  the  springs  very  stupid,  laments  the  ig- 
norance of  the  company  in  the  last  fancy  dances 
which  he  has  seen  at  the  SalU  Fcdentmo  in  Paris, 
aud  goes  back,  wondering  by  what  evil  destiny, 
he  had  come  among  a  people  in  whose  horrid 
society  the  Reporter  ol  the  Herald  could  no  longer 
take  cognizance  of  his  movements. 

But  to  dispense  with  any  further  remarks  on 
this  branch  of  our  subject,  we  come  now  to  as- 
sure the  reader,  who  has  uot  journeyed  much  in 
the  highlands  of  the  Southern  States,  that  tbey 
contain  some  of  the  wildest  and  moat  beautiful 
scenery  that  ever  inspired  poet ;  spots,  seques- 
tered from  the  busy  routine  of  commercial  life, 
where  the  spirit  may  find  repose  and  revel  in  a 
satisfied  sense  of  the  grandeur  and  loveliness  of 
Nature ;  valleys  of  surpassing  richness  and  slopei 
of  the  most  refreshing  verdure — all  of  which 
might  have  been  rendered  familiar  to  us  by  de- 
scription, had  our  people  sooner  discovered  their 
attractions.  Many,  who  have  heretofore  made 
annual  excursions  to  New  England,  and  who,  for 
the  first  time  last  year,  had  their  steps  turned  by 
the  abolition  agitation  to  Southern  retreats,  were 
startled  to  find  themselves  entering  an  almost  en- 
chanted region  of  which  they  had  never  before 
beard,  and  to  see  on  every  hand  landscapes  ri- 
valling those  of  MiItou*s  L* Allegro, 

Rasset  lawns  and  &llows  gray, 
Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  strayt 
Mountains  on  whose  barren  breast 
The  laboring  clouds  do  often  re9t; 
Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied ; 
Shallow  brooks,  and  rivers  wide ; 

and  at  they  advanced  further  into  the  unsettled 
portion  to  come  suddenly,  and  with  a  sensation 
of  delicious  coolness,  upon  coverts  as  shady  as 
any  described  in  the  Penseroso, 

arohed  walks  of  twilight  groTea, 
And  shadows  brown,  that  Sylvan  loves. 
Of  pine,  or  monumental  oak, 
Where  the  nide  axe  with  beared  stroke. 
Was  never  heard  the  nymphs  to  dannt 
Or  flight  them  from  ttieir  halfowM  baitac. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  we  should  insti* 
tute  any  comparisons  between  the  natural  fea- 
tures of  the  Northern  and  Southern  States,  as 
we  set  out  to  play  cicerone  to  the  reader  tbrongh 
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the  latter.  We  beHeve  we  have  rambled  more 
eiteoeiTely  airer  the  lake  conotry,  from  Erie  to 
Qoebec,  aod  over  the  undulating  surface  of  New 
Eofland,  than  nine-teotha  of  the  Northern  plea* 
fttre-aeekera  who  frequent  the  Springs.  We 
have  lingered  spell -bound  above  the  stupendous 
eataract  of  Niagara ;  we  have  pulled  up  a  five 
pounder  from  the  blue  depths  of  Lake  George ; 
we  have  Hatched  the  sea  break  over  the  craggy 
promontory  of  Nahan  land  loitered  for  days  along 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  so  that  we  could  very 
well  undertake  to  draw  the  parallel,  but  we  re- 
peat that  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  so.  Even 
were  we  disposed  to  concede,  as  we  are  not,  that 
Nature  has  been  more  lavish  of  her  beauties  in 
the  Northern  States,  we  should  still  contend  that 
ooe  can  better  enjoy  scenery  in  the  South,  for 
bt^re  one^  meditations  upon  a  prospect  of  unu* 
sual  sabltroity  are  not  interrupted  by  the  intru- 
sioa  of  a  crowd  of  vulgar  people  just  arrived  in 
tbe  last  train,  who  insist  upon  his  bearing  their 
own  opinions  of  it.  One*8  appreciation  of  the 
Horse  Shoe  Fall  is  marred  by  the  *'  How  sub- 
lime** of  a  cockney  standing  at  his  elbow,  and 
tbe  train  of  reflection,  reaching  back  to  Isis  and 
Osiris,  at  the  Pyramids,  is  rudely  broken  off  by 
the  appearance  of  one  of  those  **  young  ladies 
with  pink  parasols,"  of  whom  Mr.  Thomas 
Moore  has  given  us  an  account. 

We  have  this  side  of  the  Potomac  no  great 
waterfall  like  Niagarii,  nor  have  we  heights  as 
elerated  as  the  White  Mountains.    But  isolated 
objects  however  grand  do  not  impart  interest  to 
a  whole  section  of  country,  nor  is  it  among  the 
loftiest  elevations  that  nature  most  directly  ap- 
peals to  the  affections.    We  think  it  was  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montague,  (at  least  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  tbe  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  says  it  was, 
aad  wbeB  we  get  our  quotations  at  second-hand 
we  like  to  acknowledge  tbe  fact,)  who  first  ex- 
preaMd  the  opinion  that  the  most  interesting  dis- 
trict of  every  country,  and  that  which  exhibits 
the  varied  charms  of  natural  scenery  in  greatest 
peifectioa,  ie  that  where  the  mountain  spurs  melt 
iato  tbe  champaign  or  more  level  land.    The 
views,  perhaps,  are  not  so  extended    as  else- 
where, but  tbe  constant  changes  of  surface  lend 
a  pleasing  variety,  which  is  obtained  neither  upon 
the  plains  nor  amid  the  dizzy  and  awful  altitudes 
of  aa  Alpine  range.     This  variety  is  seen  to 
greatest  advantage  in  our  own  portion  of  tbe 
Uaioo,  for  aa  the  traveller  comes  South,  he  finds 
the  Apalachian  chain  becoming  less  and  less 
lofty  until  it  sinks  down  into  the  flat  surface  in 
Alabama.    Uera  then  we  may  look  for  the  pic- 
toresque  aod  the  affecting  in  scenery,  for  those 
kaleidoscopic  mutations  of  landscape  at  every 
tarn,  which  astonish  and  delight,  while  they  do 
Bst  overpower  us. 


Virginia,  the  noble  old  commonwealth  of  our 
love,  where  we  first  drew  breath  and  to  which 
we  owe  allegiance,  is  traversed,  as  the  reader 
knowst  throughout  its  whole  extent  by  the  Blno 
Ridge  and  tbe  Alleghanies,  and  tbe  geographer, 
in  speaking  of  her,  may  adopt  G»sar*s  descrip- 
tion of  Gaul  in  the  opening  of  his  Commenta- 
ries, Omnis  Ckdlia  divua  est  in  tru  partes*  Tbe 
three  sections  of  Virginia  are  the  Cismontane, 
the  Valley,  and  the  Transmontane.  It  is  in  the 
latter  two  that  will  be  found  the  favoured  resorts 
of  the  summer  traveller*  and  it  is  there  that  we 
propose  to  take  the  reader  for  a  jaunt  of  two  or 
three  pages,  before  leaving  the  State  for  others 
farther  South. 

But  where  shall  we  first  loiter  on  the  road  ?  or 
what  road,  indeed,  sball  we  travel?  Mr.  Burke, 
(or  rather  Dr.  Burke,  for  after  many  years  passed 
in  the  avocations  of  the  scholar,  he  has  recently, 
late  in  life,  become  a  Doctor  of  Medicine,)  must 
relieve  us  from  tbe  perplexity  of  choosing.  Wo 
therefore  adopt  his  arrangement  and  direct  our 
attention  first  to  the  great  caravanserai  of  all — 
the  White  Sulphur  Springs  of  Greenbrier.  In 
doing  so,  we  are  conscious  of  leaving  out  of 
view  many  remarkable  places  on  the  road,  to 
some  of  which  we  shall  presently  return,  and 
some  very  wild  spots  where  we  must  catch  a 
hurried  glimpse  of  horizons  worth  the  looking  at. 

The  White  Sulphur  Springs,  though  not  so  sub- 
jected to  tbe  tyranny  of  fashion  as  any  of  the 
haunts  of  the  Northern  circles,  has  been  never- 
theless, for  many  years,  the  gathering  point  of 
the  most  refined  and  cultivated  people  of  our 
section  of  the  Union.  Tbe  very  difficulties  of 
getting  there  have  had  the  happy  effect  of  ren- 
dering the  society  more  exclusive,  and  though 
the  'pomps  and  vanities*  do  often  manifest  their 
influence  over  its  habitues^  yet  mere  pretension 
finds  itself  wofully  out  of  place  on  Virginia  or 
Alabama  Row.  The  mode  of  living  in  cottages 
which  obtains  there,  adds  vastly  to  the  comfort 
of  visiters,  and  is  far  better  than  herding  people 
together  by  the  hundred  under  one  roof.  To  the 
family  circle  it  is  like  carrying  their  own  vine  and 
fig  tree  with  them.  They  may  be  as  secluded, 
or  as  much  in  the  daily  whirl  of  amusement  as 
they  please.  And  there  are  no  more  agreeable 
receptions  any  where  than  those  impromptu  little 
assemblages  at  nightfall,  on  the  cottage  porticoea, 
particularly  when  the  moon  ligbta  up  the  whole 
lawu,  and  half  reveals  through  the  trees  the  white 
buildings  that  surround  it.  The  ball  room  is  not 
near  enough  to  annoy  with  its  din  such  as  are 
not  attracted  by  its  fascinations,  and  the  evening 
air  of  this  healthful  locality  brings  no  poison  on 
its  wings.  From  the  first  of  July  until  the  frost* 
rime  whitens  the  neighboring  bill-tops,  the  ob- 
I  server  will  here  see  enough  of  character  to  en* 
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gage  him.  if  he  is  fond  of  the  study,  for  charac- 
ter here,  like  the  waters,  is  capable  of  analysis, 
while  OD  every  side,  be  has  at  ready  commaod 
•ources  of  recreatioa  the  most  salutary  and  ex- 
hilarating. In  the  inviting  umbrage  of  the  trees 
around  the  spring,  a  spot  which  seems  designed, 
in  the  fitness  of  things,  for  the  consumption  of 
cigars,  he  may  puflf  the  morning  away  in  friendly 
chit-chat  with  judges,  divines,  M.  C.*s,  and  other 
eminent  individuals,  and  for  the  afternoon  there 
are  drives  about  the  vicinage  where  he  may  dash 
with  his  curricle,  or  practise  quadrupedal  hexame- 
ters on  horseback.  Parties,  too,  are  frequently 
made  up  for  a  deer-bunt,  and  those  who  engage 
in  the  sport  have  the  advantage  of  witnessing 
the  novel  phenomena  of  day- break  and  sun* rise 
nnderthe  most  favorable  circumstances.  The 
East  seems  streaked  in  that  highland  section 
with  rosier  dyes,  as  if  Aurora  wished  to  reward 
such  as  are  not  accustomed  to  look  upon  her  ad- 
vent, with  an  exhibition  of  peculiar  splendour. 
We  like  deer-hunts.  Not  that  we  are  anything 
of  a  shot,  for  whenever  we  have  engaged  in  them, 
we  have  killed  nothing  but  time,  but  there  is  a 
certain  degree  of  luxury  in  being  able  to  button 
up  a  warm  shooting-jacket  over  your  person  in 
August,  which,  added  to  the  auricular  delight  of 
the  chorus  of  dogs,  and  the  quiet  self-assurance 
of  your  ability  to  have  dropped  the  buck  in  hU 
tracks,  if  he  had  only  passed  by  your  stand,  make 
such  expeditions  in  the  highest  degree  pleasura- 
ble. We  will  not  deny  that  we  enjoy,  too,  the 
venison  at  dinner,  for  it  is  seldom  that  a  party 
come  back  venisonless. 

Such  as  this  is  life  at  the  other  springs  of  Vir- 
ginia. After  describing  the  social  aspect  of  the 
White  Sulphur  we  need  say  nothing  of  the  rest. 
Dr.  Burke  has  given  us  some  animated  sketches 
of  White  Sulphur  society  that  we  might  profita- 
bly quote,  aud  he  ha^  hinted,  most  judiciously,  at 
reforms  in  the  cuisintt  but  we  have  neither  space 
to  make  the  extracts,  nor  to  enlarge  upon  the 
desired  improvements.  We  must  hurry  along, 
or  we  may  lose  altogether  some  views  that  we 
proposed  taking  of  the  country. 

From  the  White  Sulphur  to  the  Sweet  Springs 
the  road  pursues  a  narrow  valley,  between  ad- 
joining mountains,  through  which  runs  a  stream- 
let musically  over  its  pebbly  bed,  welting  the  feet 
of  the  horses  at  innumerable  points  of  crossing. 
The  ride  of  17  miles  is  usually  accomplished  iu 
three  hours  and  a  half,  and,  as  you  approach 
the  Sweet  Springs,  becomes  more  and  more  in- 
teresting. For  here  the  valley  is  one  of  singular 
beauty,  presenting  an  ampler  width  and  deeper 
tinge  of  green  carpeting,  and  would  be  worthy 
habitation  for  the  M  uses  themselves.  Dr.  Burke 
fitly  calls  it  the  Tempo  of  Virginia.  When  you 
go  tbert;  gentle  reader,  be  not  content  with  pass- 


ing through  it  in  the  atage-coaclu  Take  yoar 
gun,  as  we  did,  and  climb  the  acclivity  on  either 
side ;  the  excitement  of  pheasant  shooting  will 
sustain  you  till  you  reach  the  summit,  rocky  and 
tangled  though  you  will  find  the  path,  and  then, 
our  word  for  it,  you  will  feel  amply  compeasated 
for  all  the  toils  of  the  ascent;  Is  it  not  the  vale 
of  Rasselas  that  Dr.  Johnson  has  fnetared  ?  If 
the  time  should  be  sunrise,  you  will,  perhaps,  sea 
in  the  distance  the  semblance  of  old  ocean  in  the 
mist  which  hangs  suspended  between  the  ridges; 
if  it  should  be  sunset,  tant  mtf  ux,  for  the  browa 
shadows  of  that  exquisite  hoar  will  dapple  the 
plain,  and  make  it  like  some  wonderful  embroid- 
ery. Or,  get  up  a  party  of  agreeable  compaa- 
ions  and  ride  to  the  cascade  of  BeaTor  Dam, 
some  three  miles  or  so  from  the  Sweet  Springs 
Hotel.  Yott  diverge  a  short  distance  from  the 
main  road,  and  enter  a  copse  of  wild -wood 
tangled  with  undergrowth,  concealed  withio 
which  a  limpid  stream  nishesovera  precipice  of 
50  or  60  feet,  forming  a  $alto  of  the  most  striking 
character.  All  along  the  banks  are  to  be  found 
curious  petrifactions  of  the  dams  built  aforetirae 
by  the  beavers — the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the 
spot.  Below  the  waterfall,  are  the  queerest  lit- 
tle caves  in  the  world,  to  be  entered  only  with  a 
light,  but  filled  with  all  manner  of  stalactites  and 
flashing  as  we  might  suppose  the  interior  of  some 
great  minster  woukl  flash,  if  all  the  tracery  and 
fret-work  of  its  wondrous  ceiling  were  of  crystal. 
We  once  rode  to  Beaver  Dam  with  a  large  com- 
pany of  gallant  cavaliers  and  fair  ladyes,  and 
spent  some  hours  in  examining  theee  things. 
The  day  was  charming,  the  cascade  made  a  blitlie 
music  iu  the  air,  aud  we  thought  that  with  such 
companions  we  might  turn  Troglodyte  and  live 
there  forever. 

In  the  prettiest  part  of  this  valley,  at  tiie  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  from  each  other,  are  situated  the 
two  establishments  of  the  Sweet,  and  the  Red 
Sweet  Springs.    Their  attractions  are   eqnal, 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  better  fare  at  the  , 
latter,  and  some  difference  in  the  waters  wbicb 
Dr.  Burke  gives  in  scientific  terms.     We  shall  not  ■< 
inquire  into  these  matters,  but  we  had  made  op  I 
our  mind  to  sonnetize  the  Sweet  Springs  bath.  | 
when  our  eye  rested  on  Dr.  Burke's  descriptioa 
which  saves  us  the  trouble.    It  is  both  humorous 
and  poetic; 


**Let  me  now  approach  the  noble  fountain- 
second  only,  if  second,  in  volume  of  water  totbe 
Warm  Springs.  The  stream  which  supplies  the 
drinking  water  rises  from  the  earth,  aud  is  coo- 
fined  iu  an  oblong  octagon  reservoir  about  seven 
feet  deep.  The  surplus  water  discharges  iiself 
into  the  gentlemen*8  hath,  aud  forms  a  magnifi- 
cent spuut,  under  which  rhe  bathers  place  them- 
solves  and  enjoy  indescribable  luxury.    The  tem- 
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peratore  of  the  Spring  m  about  741^,  •n<l  that  of 
dieR4ihs73|<'. 

'*The  Batk9  are  two  in  number,  of  equal  di- 
nieDsioDs  about  20  feet  square — with  dressing 
rooms  and  fire-places.  They  are  under  the  same 
roof,  hot  separated  by  a  brick  wall  such  as  noight 
defy  PyrttMus  and  Thishe,  find  having  entrances 
00  opposite  sides  of  the  buUding. 

"  If  a  German  Doctor  had  sueh  fountains  as 
theae  to  describe,  his  enthusiasm  would  carry  him 
to  the  third  heaven.  He  would  imagine  his  body 
was  immersed  in  celestial  ether,  and  his  head 
resting  on  the  bosom  of  an  angel.  From  The 
bottom  of  the  pool,  as  also  at  the  Warm  Springs, 
arise  iniHiinerable  babbles  of  the  size  of  a  pea. 
They  eioen^e  from  the  pebbles  with  a  whiz,  and 
rii^e  in  myriads  to  the  surface  if  they  meet  with 
no  irapedimeat.  They  seem  to  be  chasing  each 
other  from  their  fairy  world,  as  if  in  merry  sport, 
and  laughiug  at  their  own  antics.  When  the 
bather  ptaeeshimsetf  among  them  tbe^ strike  bim 
all  o?er  his  body — pat,  pat,  pat.  It  is  said  that 
these  sounds  are  so  distinct  that  an  Irishman. 
ODce  immersed  in  their  midst,  thought  they  were 
cailiog  him  away  to  the  land  of  spirits,  and,  filled 
wirh  terror,  rushed  from  the  pool.  I,  however, 
think  my  countrymen  too  gallant  to  exhibit  any 
toch  timidity,  and  do  not  lielieve  one  word  of 
the  itory,  although  told  by  one  of  themselves. 
Another  version,  and  one  more  probable  is,  that 
be  fancied  the  "good  people**  were  hitting  him 
viih  young  potatoes — au  operation  at  which  he 
vas  vastly  amused. 

'*And  thou,  Sir  Francis  Head!  I  would  fain 
invoke  a  few  comiseations  from  thy  gen  ins,  to 
tell  my  readers  how  the  old  may  become  young, 
and  ibe  youug  become  Narcissuses^  or  Deioptias, 
bv  bathing  in  these  pellucid  waters,  but  there  is 
too  little  poetry  in  my  composition  for  such  an 
attempt." 

We  are,  of  course,  reminded  by  this  of  the  Inx- 
nrioos  bath  atthe  Warm  Springs,  and,  by  associa- 
tioo  of  the  comfortable  hotel  there,  and  the  mag- 
lificent  panorama  which  the  viaiter  obtains  from 
the  top  of  the  neighboring  mountain.  We  need 
only  say  of  the  house  that  it  is,  in  all.  respects, 
admirable,  and  that  any  one  who  visits  it,  for  the 
firat  time,  will  find  in  Dr.  Brockenbrough,  the 
proprietor,  a  character  that  he  will  not  soon  for- 
get as  a  *•  gentleman  of  the  old  school.**  The 
^ew  from  the  Warm  Spring  Mountain  is  un- 
qoestionably  one  of  the  finest  we  have  overseen. 
The  ** azure  hoe"  in  which  distance  clothes  the 
peaks  within  the  range  of  vision,  so  often  cited 
from  Campbell's  hackneyed  lines,  causes  thesnr- 
roaoding  region  to  wea  r  the  appearance  of  the  sea; 
not  that  resemblance,  which  we  catch  from  any 
far  off  horizon  of  moorland,  to  the  ocean  in  a 
ealm,  but  as  it  is  seen  in  tempest  with  the  huge 
billows  careering  in  their  might.  You  look  down 
from  your  *' stand -point**  upon  such  a  waste,  as 
if  each  mountain  were  a  billow  and  had  been  sud  - 
denly  fixed  in  its  present  position,  and  these  giaut 
waves  extend  as  far  as  eye  can  reach  in  monoto- 


nous grandeur.  Nearer  by  are  valliea  flecked 
with  spots  of  cultivation,  and  a  mile  and  a  half 
distant  ia  the  cluster  of  baildinga  forming  tb« 
Springs*  Establishment,  yet  looking  so  near  at 
hand  that  you  would  think  them  within  easy 
rifle-shot. 

And  so  we  might  go  on  to  dilate  upon  the 
Mineral  Springs  and  the  romantic  views  scat* 
tared  all  through  the  mountain  section  of  Virginia. 
In  the  Northern  part  towards  the  Potomac  there 
is  Harper^s  Ferry  so  well  known  in  Jefierson*8 
Notes,  and  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Shenandoah, 
where  lived  our  lamented  friend  Cooke  and 
which  he  delighted  to  celebrate  in  his  verse,  and 
the  ice-mountain  of  Hampshire,  and  the  Fort- 
Mountain  of  late  spoken  of  by  our  correspondent 
••L.  I.  L.**  in  his  ''Recollections  of  Sally.** 
There,  too,  are  charming  watering  placei,  such 
as  Jordan*s  Springs  and  the  Shannondale,  and 
one  recently  established**The  Capon-^of  which 
we  hear  great  accounts  and  which  we  threaten 
to  visit.  The  Monumental  City;  so  famous  for 
the  beauty  of  its  daughters,  is  largely  represented 
at  the  "Capon,**  and  the  other  attractions  of  the 
place  are  said  to  justify  all  the  poetry  of  its  ad- 
vertisement. Perhaps  we  shall  go  and  see.  In 
other  portions  of  the  State  are  caves,  among 
which  are  Wey«r*s  and  the  Blowing  Cave,  of 
great  reputation,  and  Cyclopean  Towers  and  the 
Hawk's  Nest,  to  which  Mr.  Appleton*s  Guide 
book  will  put  you  in  the  way  of  going.  The 
Natural  Bridge  will,  of  course,  draw  you  aside 
for  a  day,  and  we  might  endeavor  here  to  set 
down  our  impressions  of  it,  but  that  other  pena 
have  repeatedly  sung  its  praises  in  our  magazine. 
The  Peaks  of  Otter  also  demand  the  tourist*s  at- 
tention and  let  him  not  withhold  it.  We  shall 
never  forget  the  May  morning  we  once  wbiled 
away  on  the  highest  rock  of  the  Sharp  Peak,  in- 
toxicated with  the  exceeding  loveliness  of  the 
lowland  landscape  and  inspired  by  the  sublimity 
of  the  mountain  view.  Far  away  below  os  the 
champaign  country  lay  extended  like  a  garden* 
with  trim  parterres  and  mazes  of  forest,  while  on 
the  other  hand,  the  eye  looked  down  with  de- 
light into  the  rejoicing  vallies,  half  in  sunshine, 
half  in  shadow,  that  lay  between  the  mountain 
ridges.  Around  ns  there  arose,  snrging  through 
the  wooded  gorge  beneath,  a  wind  that  uttered 
tones  such  aa  might  issue  from  an  organ  more 
grand  than  ever  yet  came  from  the  hand  of  buil- 
der; louder  and  louder  it  grew,  and  the  volume 
of  sound  went  up  to  Heaven  as  an  anthem — it 
was  the  Miserere  of  the  pines.  De  Quincey  baa 
described  such  a  wind,  blowing  at  noon,  in  mid- 
summer, into  the  chamber  where  lay  his  dead  sis* 
ter.  **Many  times  since,*'  eaya  he,  **upon  a 
summer  day  when  the  sun  is  about  the  hottest,  I 
have  remarked  the  same  wind  arising  and  utter- 
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log  the  Mme  hollow,  solemn,  Memoooimi,  but 
saintly  swell :  it  is  in  this  world  the  one  sole  ati- 
dibie  symbol  of  eternity."  Rut  our  wind  on  top 
of  the  Peaks  did  sometimes  become  more  tu- 
multuous, as  if  it  were  the  pibroch  note  to  some 
battle  of  Titans,  and  we  could  not  but  recall  the 
fine  lines  of  Wordsworth  who  speaks  of  this 
mountain  utterance,  as  inspiring  the  seniimentof 
Freedom — 

Two  vokeii  are  there ;  one  is  of  the  Sea, 
One  of  the  mountains,  each  a  mighty  voice  : 
In  both  from  age  to  age  thou  did'st  rejoice, 
These  were  thy  chosen  music,  Liberty ! 

As  we  descended  to  the  plain  the  wind  became 
less  noisy,  afterward  it  subsided  into  a  mere 
whisper,  a  susurrus,  and  then  died  away* 

But  distinctly  as  the  view  from  above  is  im-' 
pressed  upon  our  memory,  the  last  glimpse  we 
caught  of  the  Peaks  is,  perhaps,  still  more  vividly 
before  us.  It  was  at  sunset.  We  were  distant 
from  it  fifteen  miles.  The  god  of  day  wentdow^n 
just  behind  the  loftier  of  the  two  mountains.  At 
first  its  effect  was  but  to  encircle  the  summit  with 
an  aureola  of  light.  Then  there  was  a  sufi*usion 
of  all  gorgeous  hues,  a  sort  of  chaos  of  tints 
along  the  sky,  which  presented  no  distinct  image 
to  the  imagination.  But  soon  the  drifting  va- 
pours began  to  assume  the  appearance  of  plea- 
iure  barks,  gaily  painted,  sailing  upon  rosy  seas, 
and  anon  as  the  colours  deepened  upon  the  pile 
of  cloud  beyond,  a  city  splendid  above  all  earthly 
language  to  describe,  with  palaces  of  jasper  and 
long  burnished  colon ades,  and  spires  and  domes 
of  gold,  *  rose  like  an  exhalation.*  Vitruvius  nor 
Palladio  never  designed  such  architectural  won- 
ders as  these.  Soon  the  city  took  fire,  and,  one 
by  one,  its  temples  and  capitols  blazed  with  the 
flames  of  a  vast  conflagration.  We  looked  again, 
and  the  city  had  been  destroyed  ;  our  serial  fan- 
cies were  dissipated ;  and  the  Peaks  stood,  with 
a  gray  and  sombre  appearance,  in  relief  against 
ibe  twilight  sky. 

*' All  this  is  mere  rhapsody,"  we  hear  the  reader 
exclaiming.  Perhaps  so.  But  we  gave  fair  no- 
tice of  our  design  to  rhapsodize  whenever  we 
pleased,  and  if  you  tire  of  our  immethodical 
•ketches,  have  the  goodness  to  lay  down  the 
number,  or  turn  to  some  other  article.  If  not, 
we  will  jump  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea-side 
.together,  and  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  bathing 
resort  of  Old  Point  Comfort. 

We  do  not  know  how  the  fagged  and  jaded  in- 
habitant of  Baltimore,  Richmond  or  Petersburg 
can  obtain  as  sudden  a  transition  from  a  hot  to 
a  cool  atmosphere,  as  by  taking  the  steamboat  in 
June  or  July  for  Old  Point.  A  few  hours  time 
will  place  him  upon  the  beach  where  he  may 
calch  at  evening  the  invigorating  breeze  that 


conies  in  from  the  Atlantic,  and  feel  fike  a  oew 
man.     There  is  indeed  nothing  to  see  at  OM 
Point,  apart  from  the  extensive  fortifications,  bat 
the  waste  of  waters  as  it  stretches  out  between 
Capes  Charles  and  Henry,  yet  that  **  rapture  by 
the  lonely  shore,*'  which  Lord  Byron  bss  saogia 
his  immortal  Spenserian  verse,  is  a  delight  that 
does  not  pall.     Often  have  we  strolled  for  mtlei 
along   the  beach,  playing  with  the  advaoctog 
surge  in  very  childishness,  and  drinking  io  the 
**  music  of  its  roar."    And  as  the  ships  wentbj, 
or  appeared  as  white  specks  upon  the  disuet 
outline  of  the  sea,  we  have  loved  to  speculate 
upon   their   probable   missions — how  this   one 
might  have  come  from  the  far  east  and  was  laden 
with  all  precious  merchandise,  or  that  might  be 
destined  to  plough  the  sunny  main  of  the  Mar- 
quesas, and  what  perils  of  the  deep  the  one  had 
safely  passed  through  and  the  other  was  fated  to 
encounter.     Such  idle  fantasies  aa  these  are  beet 
suited  to  the  solitary  walk,  but  for  the  social 
promenade  with  a  fair  companion,  what  trottw 
at  all  comparable  to  the  ramparts  of  the  For- 
tress ?     Here  you  may  walk  a  mile  and  a  half  ia 
making  the  circuit,  and  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  distance  the  ocean  is  before  yon.    If  the 
single  gentleman  should  try  this  by  mooolight, 
while  the  Military  Band  plays  its  ioapiriogairi 
within  the  Port,  and  if  he  should  chance  to  have 
as  fascinating  a  partner  as  we  have  bad  there,  be 
most  be  very  little  of  an  enthusiast  if  be  doeeeot 
**  bless  bis  stars  and  call  it  luxury.*' 

But  if  it  be  worth  while  to  look  upon  the  eea, 
at  the  quiet  hour  of  the  gloaming,  alone,  or  when, 
with  a  pretty  woman  for  companion,  you  catch 
the  shimmer  of  the  moonbeam  upon  its  placid 
surface,  how  much  better  to  see  it  lashed  in  fury 
by  the  storm!  Softly,  good  reader;  we  areoot 
going  to  try  our  hand  at  a  description  of  this 
phenomenon ;  we  wish  merely  to  say  that  per- 
haps there  is  no  place  upon  the  Atlantic  coast 
where  the  exciting  play  of  wind  and  tempest  may 
be  seen  to  such  advantage  as  at  Old  Point.  The 
long,  frantic  procession  of  billows  dashes  into  the 
Chesapeake  with  a  fury  that  ia  indescribable. 
During  the  last  summer  we  happened  to  witness* 
from  this  spot,  the  full  energy  of  a  violent  North- 
easter (the  same  which  drove  the  bark  Elizabeth 
upon  Fire  Island)  and  it  was  a  sight  to  remem- 
ber! The  scuds  of  rain  that  you  could  aee  ap- 
proaching with  a  rapidity  beyond  the  flight  of 
swiftest  bird,  the  flakes  of  foam  upon  the  beach, 
the  sudden  darkness  that  occasionally  came 
athwart  the  sky,  the  Titanic  violence  of  the 
waves,  combined  to  form  a  scene  at  once  uf 
beauty  and  of  terror.  At  such  a  time  it  is  not 
desirable  to  go  out  in  a  sail-boat.  Indeed,  ire 
passed  across  Hampton  Roads  in  a  small  steam- 
eri  during  the  fiercest  of  this  gale,  and  though  we 
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btd  a  capital  opportuoity  to  observe  tba  wild 
magnificeate  of  the  aogry  element*  we  were  very 
maeh  of  opiDioa  with  the  Engliebman  who  got 
wet  at  Niagara,  that  ''certainly  it  was  very  well 
ia  its  way,  but  that,  on  the  whole  he  preferred 
looking  at  an  hengraving  of  it  in  the  'ease.*' 

The  Hotel  building  at  Old  Point  is  elegant 
lod  coiwnodioas,  and  has  been  recently  trans- 
ierred  to  sew  proprietors  who  have  made,  we 
team,  every  arrangement  for  the  comfort  of 
goMts  daring  the  current  season. 

Bat  we  fancy  our  readers  crying  out  again, 
'l«t  M  have,  oh  worthy  tourist,  sooae  account  of 
Keoery  io  the  other  Southern  States.  Q^uo- 
ufie  tandem  abuUre,  Nuneius^  paiUntia  nostra  /* 
How  long  will  you  detain  us,  Mr,  Messenger,  in 
Virginia  2'  Not  a  moment  more.  We  turn  now 
to ibe  BOKt  state  in  geographical  order.  And, 
here,  let  us  say  that  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
mil  ourselves  fully  to  the  end  of  this  paper,  of 
tbe  labours  of  our  friend  in  the  Southern  Quar- 
terly Review,  whoee  pleasant  and  gracefully- 
wnuen  article  we  have  read  with  great  satisfac- 
ii«Q.  This  worthy  gentleman,  whom  we  take 
lobe  Done  other  than  the  editor,  has  journeyed 
eueosively  in  the  higher  regions  of  North  and 
BoQth  Carolina,  as  we  have  not,  and  he  has  de- 
picted tbe  beauties  of  those  regions  with  a  free- 
^m  aad  graphie  power  of  pencil  beyond  our 
bsmbie  attainroeot,  even  if  we  had. 

Tbe  rbief  difficulty  under  which  North  Caro- 
lioa  laboars  in  respect  of  her  highland  country, 
iiibe  want  of  lines  of  improvement  by  which  it 
ffiigbt  be  made  accessible.  She  presents  almost 
u  wide  a  field  to  the  summer  traveller  as  Vir- 
gioia;  ber  ridges  are  as  healthful,  her  springs  are 
perbaps  less  efficacious  and  generally  known  but 
vill  be  feund  of  great  virtue,  and  there  are  points 
of  view  u  remarkable  within  her  limits  as  any 
we  bave  glanced  at.  The  proper  way  to  visit 
tbis  section,  at  present,  the  Quarterly  Reviewer 
ittgg^ts,  is  en  horseback.  A  pedestrian  excur- 
ti^Q,  from  the  nearest  town,  of  half-a-dozen  good 
fe'iows,  with  conveyance  for  baggage  aud  am- 
aooitioo  (and  much  may  be  embraced  in  this 
iMter  tttbstaative)  would  not  be  a  bad  notion. 
Tbe  advantage  of  this  mode  of  travel  is  its  entire 
lodepeDdence.  No  compulsion  to  rise  at  a  par- 
bcttlar  hour  for  the  stage-coach  cuts  short 
joar  morning  aap,  you  are  not  annoyed  with 
Aoae  self-important  fellow- passengers  who  are 
c^'uuntly  reminding  the  driver  that  he  carries 
vesar  and  bis  fortunes,  but  are  free  to  move  at 
joor  own  hours  and  to  halt  when  you  come  upon 
>  niitabie  resting-place, — to  pitch  your  tent 
vbere'er  yon  please  and  there  to  make  your 


ghany  hioimiain$)  from  Trail  Mountain  in  Geor* 
gia,  along  the  Hiwassee,  a  tributary  of  the  Tea* 
nessee,  into  North  Carolina  across  tbe  spurs  of 
the  Nantihala,  says 


Tbe  Qnarterly  Reviewer,  in  following  Mr. 
UumaD  (apropoB  of  bis  Letters  from  the  AlU- 


**  Pursuing  his  course  in  this  region,  the  traveller 
gets glimp^esof  Bald  and  Whiteside  Moutain — the 
latter  otherwise  called  the  Devirs  Court  H  ouse-— > 
a  granite  cliff,  smooth-faced  for  half  a  mile,  and 
twelve  hundred  feet  high. — the  very  sight  from 
which  makes  the  head  swim  and  the  heart  sink. 
By  passing  over  a  span  of  rock,  but  two  feet  in 
width,  which  overhangs  the  precipice,  you  may 
reach  a  cave  in  the  suuimttof  this  mountain ;  an 
enterprise  of  so  much  peril,  so  well  calculated  to 
inspire  awe  and  trepidation,  that  but  one  man 
was  ever  known  to  undertake  it.  His  perils,  on 
the  occasion,  did  not  arise  merelv  from  tbe  nar« 
rowness  of  his  bridge — one  which  reminds  us  of 
Al  Sirat,  the  Muslim  bridge  to  Paradise.  When 
approaching  the  mouth  of  th^  cave,  our  explorer 
eucounrered  a  huge  bear  just  making  from  it. 
Fortunately,  the  surprise  of  the  bear  was  quite 
as  great  as  bis  own;  the  animal  being  so  startled 
at  such  unusual  invasion,  that  he  leapt  the  preci- 
pice and  was  dashed  to  pieces;  but  tbe  man  was 
so  much  terrified  at  the  danger  he  had  escaped, 
as  to  be  compelled  to  remain  some  hours  before 
he  could  so  quiet  his  nerves  as  to  venture  his  re* 
turn." 

Tbe  passage  of  the  French  Broad  or  Tselica 
River  through  the  mountains  is  thus  poetically 
described  by  tbe  Reviewer. 

**  We  shall  never  forget,  though  we  should  be 
quite  unable  to  describe  the  enect  made  upon 
ourselves,  the  first  sights  and  sounds  of  this  sub* 
lime  passage.  We  travelled  by  night  from  Ashe- 
ville,  on  tbe  route  to  the  Warm  Springs.  We 
reached  the  river,  along  whose  margin  thence 
the  road  proceeds,  about  the  dawn  of  day.  In 
the  vague  and  misty  twilight,  the  first  flashings 
of  the  foaming  torrent  ruse  in  sight,  and  as  the 
opposite  shores  could  not  be  distinguished  at  that 
early  hour,  and  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  mist 
which  overhung  them,  the  illusion  was  perfect 
which  persuaded  us  that  we  were  once  more  on 
the  borders  of  the  great  Atlantic  Sea.  These 
curling,  flashing,  white  billows,  reeking  up  and 
rolling  over,  and  wallowing  one  after  another, 
upon  the  shore,  were  the  combing  surfs  upcfn  our 
sandy  islets  along  the  eastern  coast.  The  illu- 
sion was  wonderfully  aided  by  the  deep  and 
solemn  roar  of  the  perpetually  chiding  billows* 
They  were  the  identical  voices  of  the  sea  that 
we  heard — as  if  these  themselves  were  not  pro- 
perly natives  of  the  deep,  but  mountain  voicesv 
torn  away  from  their  proper  homes,  and  perpet- 
ually wailing  their  exode  in  a  chauut  wblcn  is  ' 
mournful  enough  to  be  that  of  exile.  It  was  only 
in  the  full  breadth  of  day  that  we  could  scan  the 
boundaries  beyond,  and  justly  appreciate  the 
wild  grandeur  of  the  route  along  which  we  sped. 
Our  road,  an  excellent  one  for  tbe  mountains,  is 
cut  out  along  the  very  margin  of  t)ye  river.  Oc- 
casionally, there  is  no  ledge  to  protect  you  from 
the  steep.  The  track  does  nut  often  admit  of 
two  carriages  abreast;  and  huge,  immovable 
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boulders  someiimefl  contract,  to  the  aarroweat 
measuras,  the  pathway  for  the  single  ooe.  You 
wiud  along  the  precipice  with  a  perpetual  sense 
of  danger,  which  increases  the  8ul)limity  of  the 
scene.  The  river,  meanwhile,  boils,  and  bounds, 
and  rages  at  your  feet,  tossing  in  strong  writfaings 
over  the  fractured  masses  of  the  rock,  plunging 
headlong,  with  a  groan,  into  great  cavities  be- 
tween, now  fretting  over  a  long  line  of  barrier 
masses,  now  leaping,  with  a  surt;iug  hiss,  down 
sudden  steppes,  which  it  approaches  unprepared. 
Beyond  you  uotethe  perpendicular  heights, stern, 
dark,  jagged,  impending,  a  thousand  feet  in  air. 
You  find  yourself  suddenly  in  a  cavernous  ave- 
nue ;  look  up,  and  behold  an  enormous  boulder, 
thrust  out  from  the  mountain  sides,  hanging 
completely  over  you  like  a  mighty  atlantean  roof, 
but  such  a  roof  as  threatens  momently  to  topple 
down  in  storm  and  thunder  on  your  head.  And 
thus,  with  a  sense  keenly  aKve  to  the  startling 
aspecta  in  the  forms  around  you,  the  superior 
grandeur  of  the  heights,  the  proof  which  they 
everywhere  present  that  the  volcano  and  the  tor- 
rent have  but  recently  done  their  work  of  con- 
vulsion and  revolution,  you  hurry  on  for  miles, 
relieved  occasionally  by  scenes  of  a  strangely 
sweet  beauty  in  the  stream; — when  the  waters 
subside  to  calm ;  when  they  no  longer  hiss,  and 
boil,  and  rage,  and  roar,  in  conflict  with  the 
masses  whose  bonds  they  have  broken;  and 
when,  leaping  away  into  an  even  and  unruffled 
flow,  they  seem  to  sleep  in  lakes  whose  edges 
bear  fringes  of  flowery  vines,  and  the  loveliest 
floral  tangles,  from  which  you  may  pluck  at  sea- 
sons the  purplest  berries,  drooping  to  the  very 
lips  of  the  waters.  Sometimes,  these  seeming 
lakes  gather  about  the  prettiest  islets,  such  as 
prompt  you  to  fancy  abodes  such  as  the  English 
fairies  delighted  to  explore,  and  where,  indeed, 
the  Cherokee  has  placed  a  class  of  spirits,  with 
strange  mysterious  powers,  who  were  acknowl- 
edged to  maintain  a  singular  influence  over  the 
red  man*s  destinies.  A  landscape  painter,  of 
real  talent,  would  find  along  the  two  great  stems 
of  the  French  Broad,  or  Tselica,  a  thousand  pic- 
tures, far  superior  to  any  thing  which  Yankee 
manufacture  has  ever  yet  gathered  from  the 
banka  of  the  Hudson,  or  the  groups  of  the  Cats- 
kill.»' 

Changing  his  ground  into  South  Carolina, 
where  his  foot  rests  on  its  native  hills,  the  Re- 
viewer pleasantly  continues  to  point  out  the  nat- 
ural charms  of  the  country.  We  shall  quote  at 
length  his  glowing  account  of  what  may  be  seen 
there. 

•*We  speed  to  Greenville,  Spartanburg  or 
Pendleton,  points  from  which  you  may  diverge 
to  a  thousand  spots  of  a  scenery  not  surpassed 
in  any  of  the  sister  States.  On  your  route  you 
pause  at  Glenn*s  Springs,  one  of  the  mast  fash- 
ionable of  the  watering  places  of  South-Caro- 
lina. These  Springs  belong  to  the  same  family, 
the  members  of  which  are  scattered  throughout 
all  the  South,  in  parallel  regions,  from  Virginia 
to  Mississippi.  They  possess  the  same  g  neral 
characteristics,  and  are  probably  equally  medici- 
nal, being  impregnated  more  or  less  with  sulphur. 


magnesia  and  salts.     At  Glenn's  Springs  yno 
will  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  gentry  of  iIm 
middle  and  upperconntry  generally,  with  a  slight 
sprinkling  of  others  from   the  sea-board.    The 
former  are  herein  considerable numberB through- 
out the  season.     You  will  find  them  equally  cour- 
teous, intelligent  and  frank ;  easy  in  their  maa- 
ners,  and  prompt  and  graceful  in  their  bospiuli- 
ties.     From  this  point  the  transition  is  eaiy  to 
Spartanburg,  a  region  of  perfect  health  through- 
out, lying  beautifully  for  farming,  and  remarka- 
bly well  settled.     Here  you  find  other  oiedicioal 
waters,  the  Cedar,  the  Pacolet,  Limestuoe  aud 
Sulphur  Springs,  each  of  which  has  its  advo- 
cates, though  their  visitors  are  much  less  numer- 
ous than  those  of  Glenn's.     The  Pacolet,  aod 
other  falls  and  rapids,  are  objects  of  great  curi- 
osity; and  the  famous  battle-field  of  the  Cow- 
pens  aflbrds  a  point  of  great  attraction  to  him 
who  loves  to  seek  out  the  memorials  of  the  Rev- 
olution.   But,  if  the  object  be  mounuiin  scenery, 
the  traveller  will  speed  for  Greenville,  which  liei 
adjoining,  to  the  north  and  west.     The  village 
of  this  name  is  a  beauty  among  villages,  aod  '\u 
cascade  of  Reedy  River,  which  skirts  the  settle- 
ment, affords  numerous  subjects  for  the  paioter. 
In  the  northeast  angle  of  the  district,  however, 
vou  find  bolder   pictures,    where  the  beautiful 
blends  with  the  sublime,  aud  informs  the  imagi- 
nation with  images  at  once  of  the  stupeodou« 
and  the  sweet.     The  Hogback  Mountain,  a  cra«- 
ged  and  perilous  ascent,  that  might  find  a  more 
suitable  name,  is  the  first  of  a  lordly  brotherhood 
of  heights,  which. enshrine  a  thousand  sceoes  of 
the  terrible  and  lovely.    Adjoining  it  you  have 
the  Glassy  Mountain,  so  named  because  of  the 
glazed   beauty  of  its  rocky  sides,  trickling  with 
perpetual  water,  in  the  sunlight.    The  waten 
which  flow  from  these  mountains  form  the  sour- 
ces of  the  Tyger  and  the  Pacolet.     Here,  ai^, 
you  have  the  Saluda  and  Panther  Mountaina, 
and,  aliove  all,  the  wonderful  rocky  cliff  and  pre- 
cipice of  Cffisar^s  Head— a  name  given  to  it  fn>m 
a  remarkable  profile,  which,  at  one  view,  the 
crag  presents,  of  a  human,  which  might  be  s 
Roman,  face.    Sacbem*s  Head  would  be  modi 
more  appropriate  to  the  aboriginal  local ity.  ai 
the  profile  is  quite  as  proper  to  the  Indian  as  the 
Roman  type  of  face.     As  the  name  of  the  In- 
dian  priest  in  the  Southern  States  was  lawa, 
this  title  would  seem  a  not  inappropriate  one  to 
the  stem,  prophet-like  image  which  this  rock 
affords.     The  mountain  itself  is  an  entire  maM 
of  granite,  rising  abruptly  from  the  valley,  through 
which  a  turbulent  river  hurries  upon  its  way. 
From  the  precipice,  on  this  quarter,  you  have 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  prospects  that  the 
world  can  show.     Standing  upon  the  edge  of 
the  cliff*,  your  eye  courses,  without  impediment, 
to  the  full  extent  of  its  vision,  leaving  still  re- 
gions beyond,  which  the  fancy  spreads  out  inim- 
itably beneath  your  feet.     Apart  from  the  sub- 
lime emotions  of  such  a  scene,  from  such  a  spot, 
the  sense  of  danger  is  enlivened  when  you  dis- 
cover that  the  mountain  rises  from  a  base  seem- 
ingly quite  too  slender  for  its  support,  while  as 
awful  fissure  divides,  the  mass  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, detaching  an  immense  mass,  that  tnreatens 
momently  to  go  down  in  thunder  upon  the  uo- 
conscious  valley.    The  Head  of  Cesar,  or  the 
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hwt,  » in  M>me  peril  of  Mrioas  abrasion,  if  not 
d«molitioii,  in  the  progress  of  eve  oca. 

Bot,  PandletoD  is  the  district  of  South-Caro- 
Hoa  most  a/Buent  in  curiosities  of  this  desc rip- 
lion.    The  Table  Rock  is  one  of  the  Apalachian 
range.    It  rears  its  colossal  front  of  granite^an 
isolated  mass,  perpendicular  as  a  wall — more 
thas  eleven  bundred  feet  in  height,  with  a  naked 
hte  of  mon  than  stz  hundred  feet.     The  preci- 
pice is  on  the  eastern  side.     It  is  ascended,  on 
this  «ide,  by  means  of  a  ladder  or  steps  of  wood, 
fastened  wiib  iron  clamps  to  the  stone,  and  with 
jewal  stagings  compassing  the  perpendicular 
he^ht    Yon  literally  bang  in  air.     You  look 
JowB,  with  a  shudder,  upon  the  awful  chasm  a 
UwuMod  feet  below.     Your  ladder  shakes— ito 
iiepe  are  io  decay — occasionally  one  has  disap- 
peared—and  your  heart  sinks  momentarilv,  renr 
dering  necessary    the    encouragement   or  you 
He.    The  great  black  wall  glisteus  with  the 
d^odiog  streams,  which  the  sun  coins  into 
Wliants  as  fast  as  they  scatter  into  spray.     Go 
Wow— look  ap — and  your  soul  rises  with  the 
majesty  of  prayer.      On   the   western   side,  a 
iiream  darts  away,  headlong,  with  great  speed — 
Ma  doe  pursued  by  the  hunters,  whom  you  may 
wcy  you  see  in  the  five  cascades  which  bound 
«t  from  as  many  quarters,  on  a  like  course,  all 
unTing  equally  for  the  Oolenoe,  one  of  the  tribu- 
tuesofthe  Saluda,  in  which  they  are  all  finally 
!«t    But,  ihe  chase  is  continued  daily.     There 
Brtilladoeto  fly,  and  still  as  many  hunters  to 
iwroe.    The   mountain,   on  this  side,  is  well 
J^oded.  and  is  thus  in  remarkable  contrast  with 
ne  naked  wall  of  rock  in  the  opposite  quarter, 
"a  gam  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  find  a  rude 
•qeve  or  platform.      The   wonders    increase 
Mound  jou.    Here  is  another  rock,  which  is  the 
pant's  Stool,  as  the  mountain  is  bis  table.     You 
°[\y!J"ey  a  dinner  party  of  Gog  and  Magog. 
.    ' "  yw>  sleep  and  dream,  may  conjure  up 
""'?es  of  t  feast,  where  your  chance  is  to  be 
wien  last,  unless,  like  Ulysses,  you  can  succeed 
mcoochiQg  the  eye  of  your  feeder.     Your  fan- 
««»  will  be  greatly  helped  bv  the  proofs  around 
jw  of  aoknown  races.     You  are  shown   the 
nckii  of  gigantic  feet,   beasts,  birds  and  men. 
*^'«  may  be  those  of  elephant  or  tortoise— 
/f°  **;»  insisted  upon — or  the  result  of  the  natu- 
™«trition  of  water  in  the  rock,  which  you  may 
"^^u  quite  as  pleasant  to  believe.     Passing  to 

•*ergeof  the  precipice,  you  feel,  with  Natty 

"Bippo,  that  you  see  creation.  A  cedar  tree, 
^  y«ar»,  was  the  terminus,  beyond  which  no 
^  ^^  set.    It  grew  in  a  crevice  of  the  rock. 

.<^  overhung  the  precipice.  It  was  the  ordinary 
."'^i  of  rbe  adventurer's  courage  to  clasp  this  tree 
■H»enibrace,  and  swing  over  the  chasm.  But, 
*^^e  perished,  finally,  and  the  feat  is  performed 

'ODger.    You  sit  and  gaze;  but  it  will  require 

"retime  before  the  eye  opens  fully  upon  its 
P^»^asioos.  To  the  north  and  east,  your  view 
^  t'OQoded  by  the  Alleghanies.  of  which  the  rock 

I^°  which  TOtt  recline  is  one  of  the  barrier 
^■otains.  On  all  other  sides.  Nature  seems 
^Ppiiy  to  repose  in  the  embrace  of  Beauty. 

**^  and  field,  and  river  and  cascade,  and  lonely 
^^tof  kiodred  granite,  employ  and  persuade 
^^uusfied  glance  from  side  to  side.     Your  eye 
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communes  with  the  Glassy  and  Hogback  Mono- 
tains,  in  Greenville;  sweeping  over  Spartans* 
burg,  to  the  east,  it  rests  on  King's  Mountain, 
famous  for  the  defeat  of  Ferguson,  in  the  Revo* 
iution  ;  next,  in  quick  succession,  you  range  from 
the  Saluda  Mountains  to  the  Panther,  Cesar's 
Head,  the  Dismal,  the  Estato  and  Oolenoe;  and 
with  the  eye  thus  travelling  west,  you  grasp  the 
castellated  heights  of  the  Currahee,  in  Georgia." 

We  regret  that  our  limits  will  allow  us  to  make 
but  one  other  quotation,  the  more  so  as  this  is 
all  we  can  give  of  the  mountain  region  of  Geor- 
gia, a  sister  state  that  abounds  in  romantic  and 
picturesque  objects.  The  passage  refers  to  the 
famous  cataracts  so  highly  eulogized  by  all  who 
have  visited  them. 

'*Tuccoah  is,  indeed,  a  mountain  beauty  of 
rare  loveliness.  The  cascade  falls  in  a  sheet  most 
like  a  thin  gauzy  veil,  through  which  sparkles  a 
galaxy  of  little  brilliants.  It  is  the  emblem  of 
equal  purity  and  beautv.  Its  adjuncts  are  all  of 
the  same  character.  Beauty,  rather  than  gran- 
deur, is  the  word  b^  which  to  describe  it,  though 
the  latter  element  is  not  wanting  to  its  charms. 
It  is  onl^  held  in  subjection  to  the  superior  sweet* 
ness  of  Its  fascination.  Tuccoah  is  a  lyric  to  the 
eye.  It  is  a  single  outgushiug  of  fond  musical 
notes,  with  a  sudden  and  sparkling  overflow — 
wildly  quick,  but  rarely  temperate;  eager  and 
full  of  impulse,  yet  chastened  by  the  exquisite 
method  of  a  grace  and  tenderness  which  prevail 
throughout  the  picture. 

'*  A  few  miles  from  Tuccoah  is  another  scene, 
in  rich  and  absolute  contrast  with  it.     If  Tuc- 
coah is  the  beautiful,  Tallulah  is  the  terrible  I 
•  •  •  •  • 

*' If  Tuccoah  is  the  lyric  of  water-falls,  Tallu- 
lah is  the  grand  five  act  drama,  the  sublime  and 
awful  tragedy,  scene  upon  scene,  accumulating 
with  new  interest,  until  the  repose  of  death  over- 
spreads the  catastrophe.  It  so  happens  that 
1  ailulah  is  a  series  of  cascades,  five  in  number, 
with  a  pause  between  each,  in  which  the  waters, 
exhausted  apparently  by  previous  conflict,  rest 
themselves  before  resuming  their  fearful  progrens 
to  new  struggles.  Vhese  rests  aflbrcl  you  glimp- 
ses of  the  sweetest  repose.  The  stream  seems 
momently  to  sleep,  and,  in  such  lovely  lakelets, 
that  you  almost  look  to  see  the  naiad  Princess 
emerging  from  the  surrounding  caves,  with 
loosened  tresses,  preparing  for  the  bath.  The 
next  progress  incrf^ascs  the  action  and  the  interest 
of  the  scene,  until,  at  the  close,  you  see  only  the 
convulsive  forms  below  you,  writhing  as  if  in 
death,  and  hear  the  deep  groans  of  their  panting 
agony,  sent  up  to  you  in  an  appeal  that  seems  to 
ask  for  sympathy  and  vengeance." 

And  now  we  ask  if  there  is  not  enough  of 
beautiful  and  grand  scenery  in  the  South  to  en- 
list the  attention  of  Southern  tourists?  Has  not 
nature  arrayed  herself  here,  in  a  garb  sufiicientty 
attractive  to  the  eye  that  loves  her,  that  it 
must  wander  ofl"  annually  to  districts  in  no  degree 
more  picturesque  in  search  of  glad  sights? 
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To  sttch  as  design  visiting  Virginia  during  the 

hot  months  of  1851,  we  cannot  too  highlj  com- 

mend  Dr.  Burke*8  Volume.    The  inyalid  will 

find  it  an  invaluable  vade  mecunit  and  it  will  be 

useful  to  the  strong  man  in  guarding  him  against 

an  improper  use  of  the  waters  and  fumbhing 

him  with  practical  hints  as  to  the  enjoyment  of 

the  bath.     The  season  will  soon  open,  and  those 

fortunate  people  who  have  three  months  to  be 

idle,  will  commence  idleness  for  three  months. 

To  one  and  all  we  offer  a  Virginia  welcome. 

For  the  sick  who  visit  the  Springs  for  health  and 

strength,   we   invoke  the  choicest  benisons  of 

Hygeia.     For  those  whose  pursuit  is  relaxation 

of  spirits  we  ask  the  most  gracious  patronage  of 

that 

goddess  fair  and  free, 
In  Heaven  yclep'd  Eaphrosjne. 

We  have  endeavored  to  give  them  some  fore- 
shadowing of  what  they  may  expect  in  coming. 
And  now  they  have  only  to  lay  the  map  before 
them,  and  mark  out  the  route  that  each  one  shall 
prefer.  The  State  is  all  before  them  where  to 
choose  their  place  of  rest,  and  Dr.  Burke  their 
guide. 


f  bitnr'5  €Mt 


A  SONG  OF  IRELAND. 

A  health  to  the  Isle  that,  though  trampled  in  scorn 

By  the  merciless  minions  of  power. 

May  rise  from  the  dust  with  a  grandeur  new-born. 

And  shatter  her  chains  in  an  hour : 

A  voice  from  the  graves  that  the  Tyrant  hath  filled 

Cannot  always  be  pleading  unheard ; 

And  the  whirlwind  of  wrath,  though  for  centuries  stilled. 

May  burst  from  repose  at  a  word. 

'Mid  the  tempest  of  strife  and  the  tumult  of  wrong, 

How  many  bright  names  gild  the  gloom. 

The  monarchs  of  speech  and  the  masters  of  song, 

A  halo  of  life,  'round  the  tomb ; 

These  names  cannot  die,  for  the  nation's  great  heart; 

Hath  enshrined  them,  the  deepei  in  ill — 

Let  the  last  blow  be  struck  and  the  last  hope  depart— 

She  will  cling  to  them  faithfully  still. 

O !  Erin !  the  world  has  been  cold  to  thy  doom ! 

Few  flowers  have  been  strewn  on  thy  bier — 

And  the  pride  of  thy  glory  and  blush  of  thy  bloom 

Have  passed,  without  blessing  or  prayer : 

Yet  across  the  wild  waves  may  the  desolate  son 

Of  thy  blighted  dominions  find  rest, 

And  a  haven  of  peace  for  the  Exile  be  won, 

In  the  fetterless  homes  of  the  West. 

O!  still  we  will  trust,  a  New  Era  may  rise, 

On  the  fair  Isle  of  Emmett  and  Moore, 

When  a  true  light  shall  bum  in  her  long-clouded  skies, 

And  the  night  of  her  mourning  be  o'er: 

A  health  to  her  now,  and  a  health  to  her  then-^ 

And  death  to  oppression's  stern  sway — 

The  West  hath  the  hearts  of  a  million  of  men. 

That  will  pray  for  her  triumph  that  day. 

P.  H.  H. 


We  think  its  note- worthy  fact  that  on  the  fifth 
day  of  May,  a  date  memorable  aa  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  death  of  Napoleon,  we  had  a  fall  of 
snow  as  far  South  as  our  own  city.  The  oM 
figure  of  the  poet,  so  frequently  qaoted,  of  win- 
ter chilling  the  lap  of  May,  has  thus  received 
another  illustration.  Indeed,  during  many  yean 
past  a  change  has  been  ohsenred  in  the  temperr 
ature  of  our  winters,  that,  if  continoed,  may  in- 
duce some  change  in  the  nomenclature  of  the 
months.  If  the  fantastic  folly  of  the  Freneb, 
which  gave  epithets  by  way  of  title  to  these  di- 
visions of  time,  should  ever  again  prevail,  tbej 
certainly  could  not  call  May  FhreaL  It  might 
be  better  designated  as  Brumaire.  The  loo^ 
season  in  May,  known  among  the  Gennaoa  as 
the  season  of  the  Severe  Masters,  has  alwajB 
been  one  of  rain  and  cold,  but  rarely  of  firott. 
A  story  yet  survives,  however,  of  Frederick  die 
Great,  that  one  sunny,  leafy,  genial  May-day,  be 
ordered  the  exotics  of  his  conservatory  to  be 
brought  out  into  the  open  air,  despite  the  adviee 
of  his  head-gardener,  who  warned  him  of  the 
Severe  Masters,  Saints  Mammertus,  GermsaiM 
and  Servatius,  (supposed  to  preside  over  the  lldi, 
12th  and  ISth  days  of  the  month) ;  by  which  the 
whole  orangery  of  Potsdam,  one  of  the  finMtia 
Europe,  was  cut  off. 


Our  correspondent  X.  Y.  Z.,  whose  accoant 
of  a  ghostly  meeting  in  the  African  Chureh  of 
our  city,  we  published  last  month,  writes  110  li 

follows — 

A§r.  nkompgon, 

I  observe  in  a  late  number  of  the  Riehmood  RepnUieta 
a  card  from  the  **  Reporter  to  the  Convention,"  who  ukei 
me  to  task  good-humoredly  for  a  passage  in  the  speech 
of  the  spectral  orator,  whom  I  chanced  to  hear,  a  fev 
weeks  since,  addressing  an  assembly  of  goblins  io  tbi 
African  Church.  The  Reporter  conceives  that  the  orator 
or  myself  has  done  him  injustice  in  the  use  of  the  ttraa 
"  new-fangled"  and  **  villainous"  as  applied  to  the  Fo- 
netic  system  of  reporting.  I  might  demur  to  this  by  sub- 
mitting that  while  injustice  may  have  been  done  to  the 
tyniem  itself  by  the  use  of  these  epithets,  none  coold  by 
possibility  have  been  done  the  reporter.  But  as  the  lat- 
ter adjective  is  capable  of  an  interpretatioa  that  woaU 
reflect  discredit  upon  biro,  (as  he  who  follows  a  'villaia- 
ous'  calling,  in  the  offensive  sense  of  the  word,  can  hardlj 
be  a  proper  man,)  I  will  raise  no  such  distinction. 

First,  then  as  to  •  neW'fangl*d.*  **  Verbatim  nfortiotT 
says  he,  **  so  far  from  being '  new-fangled,'  I  bad  supposed 
to  be  almost  as  ancient  as  the  gift  of  oratory  itself."  So* 
I  was,  indeed,  aware  that  the  art  of  writing  in  sbert-basd 
was  as  old  as  the  Greeks  aad  RofluUM,as  allosioot  10  thi 
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lomsiiognpbera  are  pleotifully  sprinkled  throuf^h 
the  writings  of  thoee  pleaMBt  old  fellows,  Pliny,  Martial, 
tad  QaiDttlian,  bot  I  was  certainly  under  the  impression 
thai  the  Fooetie  system  (to  which  the  objectionable  phrase 
wu  applied  by  the  spirit)  was  of  yery  recent  date  and 
that  its  proficients  claimed  for  it  the  credit  of  being  the 
onlj  ijsiem  by  which  a  strictly  verbtOim  report  of  a 
speech  could  be  made. 

Secoodly,  ss  to  *m2?aijMMtt.*  I  have  no  hesitation 
▼hateter  in  laying  that  this  word  was  not  designed  to 
inpufe  to  the  Reporter  any  wickedness  or  depravity  by 
lirtae  of  Us  exercising  tlie  craft  so  branded.  It  was  used 
lifDpIj  in  iti  Sbaksperean  sense  as  *  mischievous/  and  as 
isch  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  defend  the  application. 
The  Reporter  says  that  the  new  system  seeks  to  present  a 
^emtfeof  the  speaker.  Sir,  is  this  desirable  7  Are  we  to 
he  deluged  with  the  nonsense  of  every  Orator  Pop  in  the 
laid  even  down  to  the  fittal  absurdity  of  his  commas  7  And 
if  the  old  sjatem  made  speeches  decent,  before  they  were 
pat  iQ  the  newspaper  to  take  away  our  appetites  for  break- 
&st,  it  it  not  better  to  go  back  to  it  at  once  7  And  yet  the 
Beporter,evea  while  claiming  for  the  Fonetic  system  that 
it  lime,  of  ail  modes  of  nporting,  makes  an  exact  tran- 
wipt  of  s  speaker's  remarks,  says  that  verbatim  report- 
18^  ia  18  old  as  the  gift  of  oratory  itself. 

I  am  glad  to  see,  Mr.  Thompson,  that  the  Reporter  dis- 
ckinsany  affiliation  with  the  Vandals  of  the  *'  Fonetie 
SsP  1  have  not  the  pleasure  of  the  Reporter's  perso- 
ui  icqeaiatsnoe  but  I  have  taken  a  liking  to  him  from 
the  galleries.  He  has  borne  the  protracted  and  acute 
igoaiea  of  the  Debate  upon  tlie  Basis  with  a  fortitude  so 
b»aic  and  ancomplainiog  that  I  confess  I  look  upon  him 
u  1  would  have  looked  upon  Stlvio  Pellico  when  he 
CMC  out  fimn  the  Austrian  dungeon  to  the  light  of  day, 
V 14  000  night  regard  any  other  illustrious  person  who 
hu  MbiQitted  onmurmuringly  to  the  cruelties  of  despotic 
pover.  The  whole  convention  has  been  his  Emperor 
Ftuicii  and  his  sufferings  have  been  indeed  very  fearful. 
Feeling  this  interest  in  him,  I  rejoice  that  he  agrees  with 
tk  (not  is  repudiating  the  Fonetic  orthography.  It  is 
piiifying  to  know  that  he  would  not  spell  ^ecU,  FX., 
»i«djf,CD. 

I  hare  written  this  explanation,  because  I  consider  my- 
Ktf  mpooaible,  in  the  silence  of  the  eloquent  ghost,  for 
ujifaisg  contained  in  my  report  of  his  harangue.  If  I 
have  Biada  myself  understood,  very  well;  if  not,  I  must 
^  nyieir;  (with  compliments  to  the  Reporter),  what 
the  Fonetic  gentlemen  would  nmke  me,  an 

£X-WI8X-HKAD. 

(X.  Y.  Z.) 


Oar  friend  Richards  of  the  Swthem  Liierary 
^te  refew,  ia  a  recent  number  of  his  paper, 
toan  trtide  in  the  Evening  Newe,  drawn  forth 
^y  9Qm9  unfavorable  comments,  made  in  our 
"^Notes  of  a  Southern  Excursion,"  upon  the 
Cbarie^oo  Hotel.  We  regret  that  we  did  not 
^  Ae  News  containing  the  article  in  question. 
^  editor  thinks,  and  Mr.  Richards  endorses 
««  opinion,  that  we  fared  so  badly,  in  conse- 
^1^  of  onr  desolate  and  miserable  condition 
w  bichelorhood.  We  consider  this  very  proba- 
«••  But  are  bachelors  placed  so  far  out  of  the 
Paleofhnmanityby  our  Charleston  friends,  as 
J^  to  dMenre  any  consideration  at  all  ?     Or  are 


those  happy  people  who  rejoice  in  the  holy  es- 
tate of  matrimony  7  We  are  willing  to  believe 
that  the  arrangements  for  married  guests  at  the 
Charleston  Hotel  are  all  that  could  be  desired, 
but  so  far  as  we  were  concerned,  that  depart- 
ment of  the  establishment  might  have  been  in 
Calcutta  or  at  the  North  Pole.  It  was  terra  in' 
eogfiita  to  us.  As  to  the  rooms,  there  is  in  every 
large  hotel  a  district  to  us  of  most  mysterious 
character.  It  lies  on  the  2ttd  and  drd  floors  in 
front.  We  see  windows  from  the  outside  and 
doors  opening  upon  the  passage  within,  indica- 
tions that  induce  us  to  suppose  that  in  this  region 
there  may  be  commodious  and  airy  rooms,  (such 
as  are  spoken  of  in  the  advertisements,)  but  we 
could  not  make  affidavit  of  the  fact,  and  we  are 
inclined  on  the  whole  to  doubt  it.  Perhaps  one 
of  these  days  we  may  learn  more  about  this  un« 
explored  territory.  But  now,  whenever  we  pre- 
sent ourselves  for  entertainment  at  the  office  of 
a  **  first  class  hotel,"  we  are  considered  merely 
as  candidates  for  the  attic  and  for  the  chance- 
medley  of  the  Gentleman's  Ordinary.  It  was  so 
at  the  Charleston  Hotel.  Of  course  it  is  of  the 
smallest  possible  consequence  to  the  public,  how 
we — a  poor  devil  of  an  editor — fared  at  any  par- 
ticular place  or  time,  but  we  stand  up  for  the 
rights  of  bachelors.  They  are  a  much-abused, 
though  a  large  and  important  fraternity,  and  the 
system  of  'snubbing'  them  at  the  hotels,  in 
Charlestou  or  elsewhere,  needs  reform.  It  was 
from  this  eonviction  alone  that  we  felt  it  our 
duty  to  speak  out  with  regard  to  our  experience 
at  this  much  lauded  '  bostelrie,'  for  which  the 
News  lakes  up  the  cudgels. 


We  derive  very  constant  amusement  from  our 
files  of  the  California  newspapers.  There  is  a 
freshness  in  the  advertisements  and  the  **  items  of 
news"  that  we  like  very  much.  It  is  curious  to 
observe,  also,  how  the  usages  and  customs  of  older 
communities  are  gradually  introduced  into  this 
new  country,  which  has  been  peopled  with  a  ra« 
pidity  so  unexampled.  They  have  the  Italian 
Opera,  already,  at  San  Francisco,  and  Norma 
and  Emani  are  advertised  among  the  representa- 
tions. It  is  strange  indeed  that  such  a  *  fast' 
population  have  not  had  the  latest  European 
dance.  Pray,  what  dance  is  it,  that  is  referred 
to,  in  the  following  card  ? 


DANCERS  WANTED.— It  is  supposed  that 
among  the  many  Europeans  who  have  landed  on  our 
shores  within  the  last  few  monthft,  some  of  them  must  be 
acquainted  with  that  very  exciting,  beautiful,  and  truly 
pleasing  dance,  which  has  attracted  so  much  the  public 
mind  in  the  North  of  Europe  for  a  year  past,  and  which 


Itotak  'T-"" -"J^.''*™'^^™"^"  "  ^^  •'     "«•  »re  has  not  as  yet  ever  been  introduced  into  this  country 
•  onui  only  with  reference  to  the  comfort  of  should  there  be  any  such  persons  in  the  city,  eight  or  tei 
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of  them  can  find  einploynient  by  applying  to  EDMUND 
COLE,  proprietor  of  the  Caltforoia  Exchange,  who  is  en- 
deayoring  to  get  up  this  popular  dance. 

ADotfaer  *  want'  advertised,  strikes  us  as  being 
'UDCommon* — 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY— A  Lady  to  attend  aa 
Oyster  and  Refreshment  Saloon.  Address  A.  G.  O ,  at 
this  office. 

We  are  greatly  pleased  with  the  naioetS  of  the 
following  aDDouDceiDeut — 


NOTICE.~Dr.  WM.  RABE  has,  for  the  first 
time,  after  two  years  residence  in  San  Francisco,  nothing 
to  do.  He  intends  to  take  part  in  the  ensuing  municipal 
election,  and* has  picked  out  as  a  worthy  adversary,  the 
Recorder. 

He  therefore  announces  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Recorder  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  office,  assisted  by  bis  knowledge 
of  German,  French  and  Spanish,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
himself  and  every  body  else,  subject,  however  to  the  nom- 
ination of  the  great  Whig  Reform  Party. 

The  Literature  of  the  swell-mob  seems  to  have 
have  made  its  way  to  the  Pacific,  as  we  may  in- 
fer from  the  only  book  advertisement  that  we 
notice ; 

NOISY  CARRIER*S  PUBI.IPHING  HALL,  Wash- 
ington Block, up  Stairs,  Central  Wharf. 

The  subficriber  has  for  sale  at  the  above  place,  a  great 
variety  of  useful, thrilling,  interesting  and  amusing  workst 
among  which  are  the  Sea  Lark,  the  Dark  Sybil,  the  Turk- 
ish Slave,  or  the  Mahometan  and  his  Harem,  the  Black 
Knight,  the  Haunted  Bride,  Red  Rupert,  Lucy  Marline, 
Hugh  Capet  or  Count  of  Paris,  the  Child  of  Sierr8,or  the 
Gipsey  Brigand,  Alpbonso  or  the  Mystic  Riders  of  the 
Agu  Hessan,  Zuletka,  or  the  Castilian  Captive,  the  Bell 
of  Madrid,  or  the  Unknown  Mask,  Bel  lBal>el,  or  the  Con- 
spirators of  Cuba,  the  Prophet  of  the  Bohman  Wald,  Big 
Thunder,  or  the  Chief  of  the  Anti-renters,  the  Rover  of 
the  Reef,  the  Golden  Eagle,  or  Privateer  of  76,  Wharton 
the  Whale  Killer,  Leopold  the  Avenger,  which  will  be  sold 
very  cheap. 

The  worthy  bibliopole,  who  offers  for  sale  these 
choice  publications,  appends  to  the  list  some  coun- 
teracting agents  which  we  should  conceive  to  bet 
in  the  highest  degree,  necessary. 

Also,  for  sale,  90  doz.  of  Dr.  Harpy^s  Bitters,  used  by 
most  of  the  bars  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  Curtis  &  Per- 
kins' Pain  Killer. 

A  bit  of  a  wag  who  thinks  of  coming  home 
holds  out  a  tempting  inducement  to  the  capital- 
ist— 

**  Notice  to  Emigrants.^A  gentleman  who  has  been 
in  California  two  years,  desiring  to  return  to  the  "  white 
settlements"  on  the  Atlantic,  ofiers  to  sell  his  chances  in 
California,  for  the  moderate  sum  of  $20,000.  Apprecia- 
ting his  great  proppect  of  making  a  pile  soon,  and  his 
past  experience  in  viewing  the  Elephant,  nothing  would 
hiduce  him  to  make  such  a  sacrifice  except  the  most  lib- 
eral disposition.  The  advertiser  will  Ireceive  Moflat  6l 
Co.*s  coin  and  ingots  at  par  value. 


o.  s. 
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Works  of  art  or  of  the  imaginatioB  are  rarely 
improved  by  reconstruction.  Poems,  least  of 
all,  are  ever  made  the  better  by  after  touches. 
If  the  poet,  in  the  present  glow  of  his  fancy, 
does  not  ei  press  bis  thought  as.  he  couki  wish,  it 
is  in  the  last  degree  improbable  that  be  will  be 
able  to  do  so  in  the  cold  seclosioo  of  his  closet 
And,  if,  having  wreathed  it,  as  be  may  suppose 
afterwards,  with  a  redundancy  of  oraameDt  be 
shall  undertake,  when  the  poetic  fury  has  passed 
away,  to  prune  it  down,  the  chances  are  teo  to 
one  that  he  will  mutilate  and  deform  it  We 
have  been  forcibly  struck  with  this  in  reading  a 
poem  by  Stoddard,  ''The  Faun  over  his  Gob- 
let*' re-written  for  the  May  number  of  the  Inter- 
national, which  was  originally  published  in  the 
Messenger  for  June,  1849,  and  then  entitled 
**  The  Broken  Goblet"  No  one  can  read  the 
two  versions  without  being  struck  with  the  infe- 
licity of  tbe  changes.  We  give  a  few  parallel 
passages  italicising  some  lines  in  tbe  original  that 
have  been  omitted  in  the  second  version,  to  tbe 
injury,  as  it  seems  to  us,  of  tbe  general  effect. 

*  Original. 

Alas,  my  goblet— 
Pan  was  engraven  on  it,  rural  Pan* 
And  all  tbe  story  of  his  nymph  transformed ;~ 
He  tftood  in  horror,  in  a  marshy  place, 
Clattping  a  bending  reed ;  he  thought  to  clasp 
Syrinx,  but  clasped  a  reed  and  nothing  more. 
There  was  another  picture  'graved  below  it; — 
Pan,  after  he  boH  It^amed  to  play  the  Ante:— 
He  learned  it  by  the  vnnd  among  the  reed*. 
Solemnly  §ighing  o'er  the  vanithed  mtud  .*— 
He  sat  at  noon  within  a  shady  bower 
With  all  his  herds  around  him,  and  he  piped ; — 
(I  thought  at  times  I  saw  his  fingers  move. 
And  caught  hiB  music,  but  I  must  have  dreamed!} 

Veraian  of**  The  InternatumaL^ 

My  goblet  was  exceeding  beautiful. 
For  Pan  was  'graven  on  it,  rural  Pan ; 
He  stood  in  horror  in  a  marshy  place. 
Clasping  a  bending  reed ;  he  thought  to  clasp 
Syrinx,  but  clasped  a  reed,  and  nothing  more. 
There  was  another  picture  of  the  god, 
When  he  bad  learned  to  play  upon  the  Ante ; 
He  sat  at  noon  within  a  shady  bower 
Piping,  with  all  his  listening  herd  aroood; 
(I  thought  at  times  I  saw  his  fingers  move. 
And  caught  his  music :  did  I  dream  or  not  f ) 

OriginaL 

Alas !  my  goblet ! 
And  Jove  tea$  pictwred  on  it^-Jove  hiwtulft 
Transformed  for  the  nonce  into  a  bull. 
Bearing  forlorn  Europe  through  the  waves. 
Leaving  behind  a  track  of  niffied  foam ; 
A-mort  with  fear,  she  held  him  by  the  horns, 
Her  golden  tresses  streaming  in  the  winds : 
And  Cupids  sported  round  on  wingM  dolphins. 
And  sea-gods  peeped  from  oat  their  weedy  caves, 
( The  deep  watfuU  qf  wonder ^kuriUd/mee$) 
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Aad  OD  Uie  sboro  were  ouidfl  with  waviog  scarfti 

And  hiods  a-comio^  to  the  rescue — late! 

AUtek  I  likail  mot  see  Ae  like  ogam, 

Siace  I  have  brokea  my  delightful  cup 

And  east  its  piecioos  fragmenta  in  the  dust! 

Vertwn  cf  The  ItUemaiianai:* 

Mr  goblet  wis  exceeding  beaotiiiil. 

For  Jove  wss  there  transfonned  into  Che  Bull 

Btfansj;  forlorn  Eoropa  through  the  waves, 

LMviDg  behind  a  trace  of  muffled  foam , 

Po»er]eM  with  fear  she  held  him  by  the  horns* 

Her^ldeo  tresses  streaming  on  the  winds ; 

Id  carred  shelbi.  jonng  Cupids  sported  near 

Vilopk  sea-gods  glanced  from  out  their  weedy  caves. 

Aod  00  the  tbore  were  maids  with  waving  scarfe, 

Bod  hiods  8-coming  to  the  rescue — late! 

Bat  I  hare  broken  my  divinest  cup 

Aad  trod  its  fragments  in  the  dust  of  Earth. 

OrigimiL 

Bat  all  if  vanished,  lost,  forever  lost ! 
Wait!  Ail  Ai  f — my  dimnewi  cup, 
Earlk'i  parugom,  is  shivered  at  my  feet. 
Coined  sad  trampled  in  the  worthleas  dust ! 

Vernon  of  ike  JmtemaUonal, 

Bnt  ill  h  vanished,  loety  forever  lost ! 

For  I  have  broken  my  divinest  cup, 

Aad  trod  its  fragments  in  the  dust  of  earth! 

Besides  tbeso  and  maoy  other  omissiona  in  tbe 
FauD's  lament,  there  are  left  out  in  the  new  poem 
both  the  iotroductioo  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
origioal,  which  tell  tbe  story  how  tbe  shepherds 
foQnd  the  faao,  in  Arcady  of  old,  asleep  beneath 
an  oak,  tud  bound  kim  to  the  tree  with  strings 
of  grape  vine,  and  made  bis  song  the  condition 
of  his  lilteration.  Tbe  conclusion  is  so  beauti- 
fal  that  we  quote  it  here,  referring  the  reader  to 
Vol.  15  of  the  Messenger,  page  349,  for  the 
whole  poem. 

Thf  iwaias  nnboond  the  Ikun,  delighted  with  him ;— > 

He  gathered  up  the  fragments  of  his  cup 

^  gave  them  each  a  piece  and  went  his  way. 

-Ttds  ia  the  Idyll  of  the  Broken  Goblet— 

I  '-oU  yoQ  oC  when  we  were  wandering 

T'>Kek  oar  straying  flocks  :  I*ve  marred  it  some, 

i  ova.  in  amging^I  am  Hke  the  faun, 

Aad  caanot  sing  as  I  was  wont  to  do — 

I  bate  been  sleeping— drunken  with  the  wme, 

Tbe  anrhsDted  and  volup  tnous  wine  of  Love, 

And  is  my  •lumber  I  have  dropped  my  flute 

^  brokea  the  bright  cup  of  Poesy. 

AIm,  tad  I  have  broken  the  rich  cup 

I'awittiagly,  and  trampled  under  foot 

^  plden  fragments  m  the  dust  of  Earth ! 

The  original  is  said  to  be  **  From  the  GermaD,*' 
^1 M  the  author  has  omitted  this  heading  also, 
we  sappose  it  was  merely  a  ruse.  Apropog  of 
Stoddard,  we  learn  with  delight  that  Ticknor, 
M  &  Fields  have  in  press  an  edition  of  his 
tfillected  Poemt. 


Tbe  Remit,  de9  Deux  Monde$  of  the  date  of  May 
1st  contains  a  long  and  interesting  review  of  Alton 
Locke.  The  writer  thinks  that  Socialism  can 
never  make  any  alarming  progress  in  England 
because  of  tbe  antagonism  of  the  English  char- 
acter, and  the  religion  and  institutions  of  the 
country.  John  Bull  is  altogether  too  reserved 
and  unsocial  an  animal  to  become  gregarious  or 
fraternizing.  He  says  "  One  may  say  of  the 
English  nation  that  it  is  composed  of  a  multitude 
of  Englands  in  miniature,  (de  petiies  AngleUr- 
res)  that  each  individual  is  himself  a  little  island, 
having  his  own  original  products  and  his  pecu- 
liar resources.*'  Tbe  reviewer  is  of  opinion  that 
the  tendency  of  Alton  Locke  b  so  far  from  so- 
cialistic, tfaat  the  reverse  is  tbe  fact. 


We  observe,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Southern 
Quarterly  Review,  among  other  attractive  arti* 
tides,  a  noble  recognition  of  Northern  Literary 
excellence.  It  is  a  discriminating  and  well-con- 
sidered essay  on  Mr.  Everetfs  Orations  and 
Speeches,  in  which  the  high  merits  of  that  emi- 
nent orator  are  warmly  acknowledged.  We 
happen  to  know,  but  doubt  whether  we  are  at 
liberty  to  mention  tbe  name  of  the  author.  Ha 
is  a  distinguished  resident  of  Charleston.  When 
may  we  expect  such  praise  of  anything  Southern 
from  tfaat  parochial  observer,  the  North  American  f 

Professor  Sylvester,  who,  some  years  since, 
occupied  the  Chair  of  Mathematics  in  our  State 
University,  has  been  directing  bis  attention  to  M. 
Foucault*s  experiment  of  making  visible  the  di- 
urnal revolution  of  tbe  earth.  Professor  Sylves- 
ter has  written  a  letter  to  the  London  Times,  in 
which  he  concedes  the  entire  success  of  tbe  de- 
monstration, but  says  it  is  absurd  for  people  whi» 
are  unacquainted  with  mechanical  and  geomet- 
rical science  to  attempt  it.  It  is  well  tbat  tbe 
experiment  does  not  require  a  small  portion  of 
common  sense,  or  Professor  Sylvester  himself 
could  not  have  made  any  progress  in  it  at  all. 


The  New  York  Correspondent  of  the  Wash- 
ington Republic,  speaking  of  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Raymond  from  the  editorial  department  of 
the  N.  Y.  Courier  and  Enquirer,  says, 

**  As  a  newspaper  writer,  Mr.  Raymond  has  great  flu- 
ency and  facility,  rather  than  great  power;  and  ifiko 
merit  of  wrUiug  were  to  be  meaeured  hy  a  yard-sticky  ho 
would  be  justly  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  the  greatest 
prose  writer  we  have  produced.  He  has  an  admirable 
talent  at  filling  up  a  column,  and  can  spread  an  idea,  or 
the  ahadow  of  one,  over  an  inconceivable  space.* 


tf 


This  estimation  of  merit  by  tbe  yard-stick  it 
certainly  a  novel  idea* 
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A  new  edition  of  the  Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius,  be  regarded  here  in  any  other  light  tfaaa  aa  very  good 
tranalnted  by  Sir  George  Head,  is  among  the  J®^*"***'*^''**^*' P"*****^"*»  •"*»"' •^««^  ■«■««*** 
latest  literanr  novelties  of  London.  It  comes  r*'*"  of  Mra.  Southwc«h  beiag  n«^^  beyoad  ib. 
g.  .  f    i_      T  m.  .  >       borders  of  Virgmia,  aa  tnithful  delmeations  in  aay  ooe 

from  the  press  of  the  Longmans.     The  critics  particular  of  life  and  society  in  tbia  atate. 
speak  favorably  of  the  work  of  the  translator.  For  sale  by  Naah  a&  Woodhoiiae. 


AnWm  of  fern  Hforb. 


Tbb  Moths r-in -Law  ;  or  thk  Isls  or  Rats.  A  Tale. 
Bf  Emma  D,  E.  NetiU  Soythwarih,  author  of  "  Retri- 
bution,  or  the  Vale  of  Shadows  ;'*  **  Shannondale;" 
**  The  Deserted  Wife ;"  etc.,  etc.  New  York :  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.|  200  Broadway.  Philadelphia :  G.  S. 
Appleton,  G4  Chestnut  Street    1851. 

This  is  the  "  latest  and  newest'*  work  from  the  pen  of 
Mrs.  Emma  D.  E.  Nevitt  Southworth — a  lady  who  has 
of  late,  through  the  agency  of  the  enterprising  firm  of 
Appleton  Sl  Co.,  been  flooding  the  United  States  with  the 
**  Deserted  Wife,'*  **  Shannondale,"  and  other  volumes  of 
questionable  or  rather  wholly  unquestionable  morality. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  convey  a  distinct  idea  of  the 
nature  sf  the  immorality  we  refer  to ;  for  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  (a  scene  for  example  on  a  steamboat  in  **  The 
Deaerted  Wife,")  there  are  no  positively  immoral  pauo' 
gtM  in  Mra.  Southworth's  writings.  It  is  rather  in  the 
tone,  the  coloring,  the  general  moulding  of  character  and 
feeling  that  this  lady's  strong,  unfeminine,  thoroughly 
Ftenek  organization  betrays  itself.  We  hope  she  will 
pardon  ua  if  we  are  in  error,  but  having  just  run  over  this 
her  latest  and  ttrongett  work,  we  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  authoress  of  **  The  Mother-in-Law'*  is  a 
diligent  and  admiring  reader  of  the  more  exceptionable 
prodttctiona  of  the  preaent  French  School  of  Romance 
writers.  The  feult  lies  not  in  indelicate  tcenet,  but  in 
highly  indelicate  allusions  and  incidenta  of  the  plot — 
Bttch  aa  a  careful  perusal  could  only  make  evident. 

God  forbid,  however,  that  **  The  Deserted  Wife,**  etc., 
should  be  bought  and  read  to  verify  our  remarks !  There 
could  be  few  greater  evila  in  our  estimation,  than  the  in- 
troduction of  these  warm,  highly-colored,  **  artist**  pro- 
ductions,  (aa  Mrs.  Southworth  no  doubt  would  charac- 
terise them,)  mto  a  Virginia  family  of  young  girls  and 
boys.  We  cannot,  and  we  do  not  pretend  to,  deny  Mra. 
Southworth  much  Ulent.  Her  style  though  at  times  al- 
together too  ambitious  and  diffuse,  and  in  many  passa- 
ges highly  Frenchified,  is  ready  and  flowing — ^her  char- 
acters, if  they  betray  no  deep  insight  into  the  human  heart 
are  well  conceived— and  her  plots  are  generally,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  half  of  every  volume,  good.  The 
plot  of  the  "  Mother-in-Law,"  the  beat  to  be  fbund  in  any 
of  her  worka,  with  a  little  more  care  might  have  been 
made  very  striking. 

Mra.  Southworth  has  of  late  turned  her  attention  to  a 
Bubject  which  we  adviae  her,  with  all  respect,  to  abandon 
at  once.  We  mean  the  deacription  of  what  she  conceives 
to  be  Virginia  Society. 

We  cannot  go  into  particulara,  but  will  state  in  a  few 
worda  our  private  opinion,  **  which,**  as  Mr.  Foe  says, 
**  we  now  take  the  liberty  of  making  public,*'  that  balder, 
more  exaggerated,  more  utterly  trutkleu  representations 
of  the  outer  or  inner  Kfe  of  Virginians,  were  never  thrust 
upon  a  bamboozled  community.    Tbeae  dungs  will  not 


Mouirr  Hope;  or,  Philip,  King  qfAe  Wmmpmoagt: 
An  Historical  Romance.  By  G.  H.  HoixiSTxa.  New 
York :  Harper  Sc  Brothers.    1851. 

The  romantic  hiatory  of  the  fugitive  regicides,  Gois 
and  Whalley,  who  dodged  the  officers  of  the  secooil 
Charles  throagb  New  England,  ftom  the  Restoration  \o 
to  the  day  of  their  death,  is  one  of  the  moat  tntbentiog 
episodes  of  our  col  onial  history.  We  wonder  that  Coo  per 
never  acted  upon  the  suggestion,  thrown  out  Ly  Sir  Wai- 
ter Scott  in  a  well-known  note  to  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  to 
bring  these  remarksble  men  before  the  reader  and  to  em- 
body in  the  form  of  romance  the  many  poetic  traditioat 
that  survive  of  their  character  and  personal  qualities. 
Mr.  HoUister  has  attempted  to  do  this,  and  the  result  has 
not  been  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  tbe  ao- 
tbor  of  the  Spy.  Still  his  book  haa  decided  merit.  Tbc 
title  in  itaelf  is  enough  to  attract  the  reader's  notice,  ai 
it  is  connected  with  the  fete  and  fortunea  of  the  oiort 
striking  figure  that  stands  out  upon  the  canvaaa  of  fboM 
troubloua  daya,  when  the  red-man  was  roused  to  a  fear- 
ful revenge  by  the  firaud  and  injuatice  of  the  white  race. 
Out  of  such  materials,  the  iron  judges  and  tbe  iron  chieC 
Mr.  HoUister  must,  indeed,  have  d^lorably  feiled,  if  bii 
book  did  not  possess  a  certain  degree  of  interest.  A  book 
waa  published  some  years  since,  in  New  Haven,  which 
presented,  in  very  graceful  narrative,  the  legend  of  tbe 
**  White  Lady  of  the  Mist"  who  waa  aupposed  to  bate 
aome  supernatural  agency  in  supporting  the  regicides,  in 
their  concealment,  within  the  Cave  of  West  Rock.  IV 
name  of  the  author  waa  not  given,  but  we  recollect  to 
have  read  the  volume  with  great  pleasure.  The  toodMof 
Gofle  and  Whalley  are  yet  pointed  out  to  the  stranfer, 
in  New  Haven,  and  of  late  years  a  handaome  monuneat 
has  been  erected  to  their  compatriot,  Dixwell,  who  waa 
alao  the  object  of  kingly  persecution.  Tbe  flight  of  these 
men,  aa  a  subject  for  fiction,  offera  an  inviting  theme  lo 
the  novelist,  despite  all  that  haa  been  written  concetaisg 
it,  by  various  handa.  We  ahould  like  to  aee  it  properly 
worked  up. 

Mr.  HoUiater  haa  reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  cbe 
handsome  appearance  of  his  volume.  The  clear  print, 
and  preaentable  form  of  the  book  will  induce  many  to  lead 
it,  who  would  have  been  deterred  trom  ita  peraaal  in  tfas 
small  type  and  double  columna  of  the  ordinary  novels. 

For  aale  by  Monia  &  Brother. 


Ths  Dangers  aitd  Dirrixf  or  trs  MESCAimLX  Fno- 
FSSSiOH.  An  Addreu  delufered  b^bre  Uie  MercMlile 
Idbrtny  AMtoeiaiiom,  ai  tfe  TkiriieA  Ammitermnf, 
Nov.  13,  1850.  By  Gbobgs  S.  Huxakii.  Boston: 
Ticknor,  Reed,  and  Fielda. 

We  should  be  at  no  loss  whatever  in  eetting  Hr.  Hil- 
lard  down  aa  a  Bostonian,  from  the  title  page  of  this  little 
publication.  And  merely  because  it  aflbrds  no  doe,  bat 
the  name  of  the  publishere,  to  tbe  iocut  im  ^ne.  Obccrve. 
It  is  **  An  Address  delivered  before  ike  Mercantile  Libra- 
ry Association."  Where  this  excellent  body  carries  oa 
its  laudable  purauits,  we  are  not  informed.  It  may  be  io 
Detroit,  or  in  Galveston,  for  aught  that  we  are  toM  ttf 
the  cootnury.    The  explaiialion  is  oztreaicly  aanple,  aad 


1851.] 
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crabend/  efaaraeteriiitic  of  Mr.  Hillard*!  place  of  rem- 
deooa.  Of  eoune  there  is  but  one  **  Mercantile  Library 
Aieocktlon'*  in  the  world,  and  that  is  in  Boston,  and 
when  ht  sajs  *  tte  Mercantile  Library  Association,"  we 
•bonld  be  blockheads  if  we  did  not  understand  it. 

Baninf  the  assumptiott  of  the  title,  we  find  Mr.  Hil- 
Uid*8  tddiess  not  only  unexceptionable,  bat,  in  all  res- 
pects pruseworthy.  It  is  written  in  a  pure  and  nervous 
MylCf  and  embodies  many  excellent  sufCffMtionB  to  the 
clus  of  merchants.  One  bint,  we  think  well  worth  quo- 
tisj: 

*To  a  yonn^  oiaa  away  from  home,  friendless  and  for- 
Isra  m  I  great  city,  the  bours  of  peril  are  those  between 
•aoflet  and  bed-time,  for  the  moon  and  stars  see  more  of 
evil  in  \jringle  hour  than  the  sun  in  bis  whole  day*s  cir* 
nit  The  poet's  yisions  of  evening  are  all  compact  of 
tradrr  and  80othin|r  imAf^ea.  It  brings  the  wanderer  to 
his  borne,  the  cbild  to  his  mother's  arms,  the  ox  to  his 
still,  and  the  weary  laborer  to  his  rest.  But  to  the  gen- 
tle-bearted  youth  who  Is  thrown  upon  the  rocks  of  a  piti- 
less eiiy,  and  stands  *<  homeless  amid  a  thousand  homes,** 
tk  approach  of  erenin^  brings  with  it  an  aching  sense  of 
kneliaeM  and  desolation,  which  comes  down  upon  the 
■pirn  like  darkness  upon  the  earth.  In  this  mood,  his 
beet  impalaes  become  a  snare  to  him,  and  he  is  led  astray 
became  he  is  social,  afiectionate,  sympathetic,  and  warm- 
betrted.  If  there  be  a  young  man  thus  circumstanced 
*itbm  the  sound  of  m  j  voice,  let  me  say  to  him  that 
books  are  the  friends  of  the  friendless,  and  that  a  library 
18  the  heme  of  the  homeless.  A  taste  for  reading  will  ai- 
*i78  carry  yon  into  the  best  possible  company,  and  en- 
«ble  Toil  to  converse  with  men  who  will  instruct  you  by 
tbeir  wisdom  and  charm  you  by  their  wit,  who  will  soothe 
JOQ  vben  fifetted,  refresh  you  when  weary,  counsel  you 
»heB  perplexed,  and  eympatbiKe  with  you  at  all  times. 
EvS  spirits,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  were  exorcieed  and 
*wen  away  by  bell,  book,  and  candle ;  you  want  but 
two  of  these  agenu,  the  book  and  the  candle.** 


Oor  thanks  are  due  to  G.M.  West  6l  Brother,  the  Rich- 
aesd  agents,  for  the  International  Monthly  Magazine  for 
Maj. 

^e  hare  receired  from  die  same  houae  the  last  num- 
^of  tha  Boston  Edition  (Phillips,  Sampson  6l  Compa- 
ny) of  Shakspeare*e  Dramatic  Works.  It  contains  the 
<(Hedy  of  Othello.  The  plate  of  Desdemona  has  been 
nsToidably  delayed,  but  will  be  furnished  in  the  first 
aaaberof  an  editioBi  of  Shakspeaje*s  Poems  which  the 
N>lisheis,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  theu*  edition  of 
^  ^ya,  design  to  bring  out,  m  uniform  style. 

Tn  Ciocx  or  Gold,  and  other  TdttB.  By  Martin 
f^rpitar  Tupper,  D,  C,  L.,  F.  R,  8.  Author  of 
"  Prorerinal  Philosophy,"  etc.,  etc.  Authorized  Edition. 
l^Itilsdelphia:  Published  by  E.  H.  BuUer  db  Co.  1851. 

As  AvTHoa's  MiWD,  Mi§eeUameoui  Eua^$,  FrobahUi- 
^   Same  author  and  publishera. 

Upon  onr  word,  two  very  brave  volumes,  beautifully 
V^^  op.  As  for  their  contents,  perhaps  the  less  said 
*•  better.  But  no,  we  recant  that.  •  The  Crock  of  Gold* 
*«  ba?e  always  thought  a  very  pretty  story,  and  there 
'"^7  be  good  things  that  we  have  not  stumbled  upon,  in 
lbs  *'llisceUaneotts  Essays;**  It  is  something  in  their 
^or,  certainly,  that  they  axe  not  written  in  poetry,  for 
•beaever  Tupper  poetizea  we  like  to  be  out  of  the  way. 
He  talks  verse,  as  the  elder  Mr.  Weller  says,  Uke  **  a  bea- 
w  ca  a  bosjog  day^  or  Wsirraii*s  blacking,  or  R#wland*s 


oil,  or  some  of  ihem  low  fellows.**  But  we  will  do  him 
the  justice  to  say  that  in  prose  he  is  at  times  very  folici* 
tons,  and  the  aforesaid*  Crock  of  Gold*  will  bear  us  out 
in  the  opinion.  The  present  volumes  are  stated  to  be  the 
first  two  of  a  complete  series  of  the  works  of  the  author. 
He  writes  for  one  of  them  a  particularly  silly  preAice  da- 
ted at  Philadelphia,  which  is  enough  to  make  any  sensible 
man  lay  it  down  forever,  and  is  guilty  also  of  the  iMflise- 
rte  of  dedicating  the  series  to  the  American  People,  who 
are  expected  to  pay  for  the  compliment  by  buying  im» 
mense  editions  of  it. 

J.  W.  Randolph  has  these  volumes  for  sale. 


Thx  House  op  tbs  Sktbit  Qablss.  A  Romtmee,  By 
Natkamiei  Hawthame.  Boston :  Tkknor,  Reed  and 
Fields.    1851. 

Our  valued  contributor,  Mr.  Tuckerman,  haa  so  folly 
and  satisfoctorily  discussed  the  merits  of  Hawthorne  and 
of  the  present — ^his  latest — work,  in  preceding  pages  of 
this  number  of  our  magazine,  that  we  deem  it  quite  out 
of  place  to  unfold  its  plot,  or  remark  upon  its  excellen- 
ces here, as  we  might  otherwise  have  done.  The  book  is 
really  charming,  not,  perhaps,  as  strongly  marked  as 
"  The  Scarlet  Letter,**  but  full  to  overflowing  of  rare  and 
peculiar  beauties.  There  is,  we  think,  error  in  the  au* 
thor*B  predisposition  to  represent  wealth  as  always  vicious 
and  poverty  always  virtuous,  which  is  not  the  case,  but 
his  genial,  receptive,  loving  spirit  is  attimed  to  all  that 
is  good  and  beautiful  in  man  and  nature. 

For  sale  by  Morris  &  Brother. 


Th«  Atrro-BiooRAPHT  ahd  Mimokiau  op  CAPTArv 
Obadiah  Cougar  ;  for  fifty  years  mariner  and  ship 
master  from  the  port  of  New  York.  Bf  Rev.  HutrT 
T.  Crekyxr,  author  of  the  "Island  World  of  the  Pa- 
cific, etc.  New  York.  Harper  db  Brothers.  82  Cliff 
Street.    1851. 

This  seems  to  be  a  very  excellent  little  work  judging 
from  the  very  cursory  perusal  which  more  important  en- 
gagements have  forced  us  to  content  ourselves  with. 

Capt.  Cougar  was  a  veteran  sailor  and  ship-master  of 
New  York,  who,  unsupported  and  alone,  determined,  at  an 
early  period  of  bis  life,  rigidly  to  preserve  the  sanctity  of 
the  sabbath,  and  persisted  in  hb  resolution  to  the  end  of 
his  days.    He  would  never  set  sail  on  the  sabbath,  or  on 
that  day  permit  his  men  to  engage  in  any  labor  but  those 
*%rork8  of  necessity**  imperative  on  board  a  ship.    On 
one  of  these  occasions  he  refused  to  order  all  sail  to  be  set, 
when  a  most  fiivorable  breeze  bed  sprung  up  and  several 
of  his  passengers  were  very  anxious  to  be  sped  on  their 
voyage. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Cheever  says  of  his  auto-biography 

**The  character  it  gradually  developes  is  the  real  one 
of  a  humble,  conscientious,  active  and  practical  Christian 
mariner.  *  *  It  is  a  character  the  groundwork  of  which 
is  altogether  natural  and  common,  being  neither  much 
above  nor  any  below  the  ordinary  level  of  human  abilities, 
but  so  ribbed-braced  and  undergirded  by  atrong  moral 
principle  and  the  fear  of  God  that  it  was  far  more  than 
ordinarily  eflective  for  good  in  its  day  and  generation.'* 


We  commend  the  work  to  the  careful  perusal  of  all ; 
but  more  especially  will  every  Christian  who  reads  it  be 
filled  with  admiration  of  this  sturdy-hearted  mariner 
who  bufleted  the  storms  of  an  originally  vicious  character 
as  successfully  as  tlte  surgea  of  the  Atlantic  during  his 
fifty  yean  of  serrice. 


Nolicta  of  New  Work*. 


Vm, 


Wii.nKi.uMmtaTtR*sAjfpreniice9kipand  Trand:  From 
the  German  of  Goethe.  In  Two  Volumes.  A  New 
Edition,  Revised.  Boston :  Ttcknor,  Reed,  &l  Fields 
1851. 

This  is  by  fiur  the  most  beautiful  edition  we  have  ever 
seen  of  the  Wilhelm  Meister ;  a  work  which  is  scarcely 
less  remarkable  than  the  Faust  of  its  great  author.  The 
translatioo  is  by  Carlyle,  and  the  first  volume  contains  a 
preface  written  in  pure  and  vigorous  English.  It  is  fair 
to  say  that  this  preface  was  written  as  far  back  as  1824. 
No  one,  we  feel  certain,  whose  opinion  of  Carlyle  has  been 
made  up  from  the  grotesque  productions  which  have  of 
late  years  come  from  his  pen,  would  ever  suppose  that 
•o  intelligible  an  Essay  on  the  peculiar  merits  of  Meister*s 
Apprenticeship  and  Travels  was  written  by  him.  Con- 
cerning the  work  itself,  we  have  our  own  opinions  which 
differ  very  widely  from  the  general  estimation  of  it.  Per- 
haps, if  occasion  offers,  we  may  lay  them  before  the  pub- 
lic for  what  they  are  worth ;  but  it  would  require  a  much 
greater  space  than  we  have  now  at  command  even  to  state 
them  fully,  and  to  fortify  ourselves  in  the  position  we 
should  take,  would  protract  our  remarks  much  beyond 
that'  The  work,  at  all  events,  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
that  the  Century  has  brought  forth. 

We  have  received  these  volumes    firom   Morris  d& 
Brother. 


The  Alhambra.  By  Wasrinoton  Irviko.  Author'* 
Revited  Edition,  New  York :  Geo.  P.  Putuam.  155 
Broadway.    1851. 

The  finest  compliment  ever  paid  to  Washington  Irving 
was  by  Dickens,  in  one  of  those  dinner  speeches  which 
be  delivered  during  his  visit  to  the  United  States,  when 
our  people  were  making  asses  of  themselves  in  lionizing 
him.  He  said  that  Irving  had  *^  peopled  the  Alhambra, 
and  made  eloquent  its  shadows."  We  rejoice  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  author's  delightful  labours  in  so  attractive 
a  field.  Perhaps  no  one  of  Irving's  works  affords  a  more 
universal  pleasure  than  this  guide-book  through  the  de- 
serted corridors  and  magnificent  ruins  of  the  old  Moorish 
palace.  As  we  go  along,  the  past  revives;  the  crumbling 
pillars  of  the  delicate  Morisco  architecture  are  restored, 
with  their  entablatures  of  porcelain  and  lapis-lazuli ;  the 
fountains  play  freshly  in  the  morning  sunlight,  and  we 
may  almost  fancy  we  hear  the  lutes  again  sounding 
through  the  shady  courts  and  gardens  of  the  enchanted 
place.  It  is,  indeed,  a  charming  volume  and  cheats  Ihe 
imagination  in  the  pleasantest  manner  possible. 

The  new  and  elegant  edition  of  Irving's  Complete 
Works  is  now  finished,  so  ikr  as  the  author's  previous  wri- 
tings are  concerned.  We  believe  some  volumes  are  to 
follow  which  have  never  yet  been  in  print.  The  fifVeen 
already  out  are,  in  the  highest  degree  creditable,  in  style 
and  appearance,  to  the  publisher,  Mr.  Putnam. 

Nash  &  Woodhouse  have  them  for  sale. 


no  one  will  be  likely  to  complain  of  it,  on  that  accooiil 

The  typography  of  the  volume  is  exceedingly  good  ad 

the  series  of  Cooper's  works  in  the  new  editicQ,  m\ath 

is  nearly  completed,  makes  a  handsome  appeamiu  « 

the  library  shelves. 

The  Two  AdmirdU  may  be  obtained  of  Nash  k.  Wood- 
house. 


Tbx  Two  Admirals:  A  Tale.  By  the  Author  of  the 
•*  Pilot,"  "  Red  Rover,"  etc.,  etc.  New  Vork.  George 
P.Putnam.    155  Broadway,  1851. 

It  has  never  been  settled  whether  the  proper  home  of 
Cooper  is  upon  the  ocean,  or  in  the  native  forest  of  the 
Indian.  The  graphic  and  stirring  portraitures  of  sea-life 
given  in  the  present  volume,  are  likely  to  add  perplexity 
to  the  question.  The  story  is  drawn  out  to  a  greater 
length  than  any  of  the  author's  previous  romances,  but 


The  Frdit,  Flower,  aitd  Kitcreii  Gardi5.  B% 
Patrick  Nbill.  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.  Adapted  to 
the  United  States.  From  the  Fourth  Edition.  Re^i^ed 
and  improved  by  the  Author.  Philadelphia.  Hear? 
Carey  Baird :    Successor  to  E.  L.  Carey.    1851. 

An  excellent  work,  very  seasonably  published.  Itpe^ 
tains  to  all  kinds  of  plants,  vegetables  and  fruits  tliama 
adorn  our  parlors  or  set  off  otir  dinner-tables,  and  oujiit 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  lady  in  the  land  who  ha^  t 
garden  wherein  to  act  upon  its  suggestions.  For  our^ 
selves,  confined  to  the  bricks  aud  mortar  of  a  city,  veai* 
not  able  to  appreciate  the  contents  of  the  volume,  but  «e 
have  sent  our  copy  to  a  lady  in  the  country  whose  elecant 
taste  in  such  matters  will  enable  hm  to  use  it  to  peat  ad- 
vantage. 

We  have  received  the  book  through  Morris  6l  Brother. 


Ron Aif  CE  Dasr/rom  the  Historic  Plater,  By  Wilu^v 
Starbdck  Mato,  M.  D.  Author  of  *-  Kaloolah,"  d^., 
&c.  New  York:  George  P.  Putnam,  156 Broadi* ay. 
1851. 

This  new  adventure  of  Dr.  Mayo  in  the  fields  of  litera- 
ture, is  made  up  of  short  and  pleasant  sketches  of  perso- 
nal incident  and  historical  reminiscence,  and  is  a  verj  ac- 
ceptable volume  for  tlie  steamboat  or  the  rail-car.  Owt 
of  the  subjects  "  Washington's  First  Battle^  or  Braddock's 
Defeat"  is  treated  in  verse  afler  the  manner  of  MacauUv*! 
lyrics.  The  lines  are  smooth  and  sometimea  vigorvus, 
though  scarcely  equal  to  the  Englishman's. 

Nash  dt  Woodhouse  have  sent  us  the  rolume. 


The  C^sars.  By  Thomas  De  Qdikcet,  Aodior  of 
Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-Eater,^  etc-,  etc 
Boston :    Ticknor,  Reed,  St,  Fields.    1851. 

This  volume  is  a  gallery  of  historical  portraits  sod  pic- 
tures, all  of  which  are  painted  in  words  with  ibe  singular 
power  and  brilliant  coloring  of  the  writer  an  exhibited  in 
his  previous  works.  We  cannot  say  more  for  it  than  that 
it  is  worthy  of  the  author  of  the  "Confessions  of  an  Opium 
Eater." 

It  may  be  obtained  of  Morris  &,  Brother. 


Harmoht  of  Prophecy;  Or  Ser^flural  lUvstroHfios 
of  the  Apocalypse.  By  the  Ret.  Alex.  Keith,  Aa- 
thor  of  the  "  Evidence  of  Prophecy."  *New  York  : 
Harper  &  Brothers  :    82  Cliff  Street.    1851. 

Keith  has  been  long  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  highest 
authorities  on  Prophecy.  The  present  volume  is  a  re- 
view of  the  Revelations,  as  compared  with,  and  iUnstnted 
by,  other  passages  of  Scripture.  It  has  evidently  been 
a  work  of  great  labour  and  research  aud  will  be  a  won 
acceptable  companion  to  the  diligent  student  of  the  ^vvm 
word.    • 
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SLAYERY  AS  A  MORAL  RELATION.' 

The  first  of  the  pablicatioas  at  the  head  of  this 
reriew,  cootaing  a  correspondence  between  two 
of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  Bap- 
tiet  elergj,  on  the  great  question  which  finally 
resulted  io  the  disruption  of  the  ties  that  bound 
ibe  Baptist  Churches  of  the  North  and  South 
uto  one  association  for  missioRary  operations  in 
forvigD  parts.  The  occasion  of  the  controversy 
grew  oot  of  the  fierce  and  denunciatory  attitude 
ukeoby  the  Nortber«  members  of  a  Convention, 
wiiich  met  in  Philadelphia  daring  the  year  pre- 
cediog  die  discussion  before  us.  The  ultra  doc- 
triDea  broached  upon  the  floor  of  that  body,  drew 
forth  a  letter  from  Dr.  Fuller,  of  Souxh  Carolina, 
a  clergyman  of  ability  and  distinction,  in  which 
Iw  alloded  to  the  views  of  slavery  expressed  by 
tfaePrMident  of  Brown  University,  in  bis  treatise 
00  the  elements  of  Moral  Science.  Dr.  Way- 
laod  addressed  him  a  reply,  and  this  was  the  be- 
giooiog  of  a  controversy  of  a  very  remarkable 
ebaraeter  in  more  than  one  respect.  It  is  con- 
docted  with  marked  ability  on  both  sides,  in  a 
clear  and  frequently  vigorous  style,  and  with  a 
geotleaess.  a  courtesy,  a  kind  and  Christian  tem- 
per, that  really  make  it  a  model  of  polemical  dis- 
CQsaioo,  and  reflect  a  higher  credit  upon  the  good 
Kose  aod  Christian  principle  of  the  parties,  than 
eveo  the  very  able  display  of  logical  precision 
^d  address,  exhibited  by  each  of  them,  reflects 
Bpon  their  powers  of  intellecL  We  close  this 
npid  sketch  of  the  general  features  of  the  contest, 
With  remarking  upon  a  peculiarity  which  could  not 
i^l  to  strike  the  most  superficial  observer;  we 
f^fer  to  the  incessant  appeal  of  Waylaud  to  the 
s^tract  maxims  of  morality  as  modified  and  ex- 
piaioed  in  the  disquisicious  of  philosophy;  and 
^  equally  obstinate  and  pertinacious  retreat 

■pOMisnc  Blavkrt,  Coruidered  at  a  Scriptural 
rtrtiWiwi  m  a  C&rreMpondence,  between  the  Rev, 
Itichtrd  Fuller  of  Beaufort,  S.  C,  and  the  Rev.  Fraa- 
c»  WayUad  of  Providence,  R.  I.  Revised  and  cor- 
Jf  ^ed  by  the  authors.  New  York :  Published  by  Lewis 
Colby,  123  Nassau  street.  Boston :  Gould,  Kendall, 
ttd  Uncoln.    1845.    pp.  254. 

Thi  Rights  aicd  Dctties  of  Masters.  A  Sermon 
preached  at  the  dedication  of  a  church  erected  in  Charles- 
^iS.C.,for  the  benefit  and  instruction  of  the  colored 
P<ipuUiion.     By  Rer.  J.  H.  Tliomwell.  D.  D.    Charles- 

KS.C.    Steam-power  prcsa  of  WaJker&  James.  1850- 
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of  hb  opponent  from  the  mazes  of  motaphysics 
to  the  plain  and  palpable  concretions  of  the 
Bible ;  a  happy  Illustration  of  the  nature  of  the 
entire  contest  between  the  slavery  theories  of  the 
North  and  South. 

The  sermon  which  we  have  placed  in  coonec* 
tion  wit4i  this  debate,  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
Thomwell,  of  South  Carolina  College,  on  the 
occasion  alluded  to  in  the  title  of  the  publication. 
Dr.  Thomwell  is  one  of  the  finest  intellects  of 
this  age;  and  the  State  and  College  of  South 
Carolitta  may  weU  congratulate  themselves  on 
the  possession  of  a  man,  whose  acute  and  able 
intellect,  whose  power  of  expression,  and  vigor 
•f  address  shine  so  conspicuously  in  this  noble 
discourse.  In  the  dense  and  masterly  logic,  the 
subtle  discrimination,  and  the  powerful  introver- 
sions and  antithesis  of  the  sermon  before  us,  wo 
find  what  we  do  not  hesitate  to  term  the  ablest 
and  soundest  defence  of  the  relation  between 
master  and  servant  we  ever  remember  to  have 
seen.  The  sermon  is  not  faultless ;  and  the  de- 
ficiency consists  principally  in  the  excess  of  in- 
tensity, in  the  style,  and  in  the  artificial  charac- 
ter of  the  sentences:  formed  upon  a  model  of  sur- 
passing but  artificial  excellence,  the  style  of  the 
author  partakes  of  the  brilliant  sins  of  Junius 
and  Johnson,  and  lacks  the  easy  and  graceful 
transposition,  the  flowing  and  flexile  alterna- 
tion from  the  gay  to  the  grave,  from  the  easy  to 
the  intense,  from  the  plain  and  familiar  to  those 
brilliant  and  lightning-like  flashes  of  excited  in- 
tellect, condensed  and  animated  by  passion— 
which  compose  the  delightful  variety  of  a  perfect 
style. 

We  have  selected  these  publications  not  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  into  an  elaborate  analysis  of 
the  merits  of  the  works  and  the  plan  of  their  argu- 
ment; butsimply  as  guides  and  assistants  in  exam- 
ining the  moral  character  of  t^e  relation  of  master 
and  servant.  The  spirit  of  activity  and  investi- 
gation which  has  marked  the  last  century  of  the 
history  of  the  world,  has  thrust  its  shrewd  and 
meddling  inquisitiveness  into  almost  every  de- 
partment of  human  life.  Fired  by  unexampled 
success  in  the  examination  of  physical  science, 
the  pride  of  human  intellect  has  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge any  limit  to  its  powers,  aspires  to  the 
mastery  of  every  subject  oi  inquiry,  aud  too  fre- 
quently rejects  every  mystery  as  synonymous 
with  a  trick.  Reasoning  with  bold  and  couiS- 
deut  plausibility,  from  certain  abstract  maxims 
of  political  science,  without  any  disposition  to 


Sknery  tu  a  Moral  EektHm^ 
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flubaait  theory  to  fact,  or  the  deductioni  of  rea- 
eon  to  the  liraitatioiie  of  revelatioo,  men  have  at- 
tacked the  iostitution  of  slavery  with  a  vehe- 
mence of  abuse  and  a  keennesa  of  denuncia- 
tion unequalled  in  the  history  of  warfare  upon 
the  anomalies  of  society.  Those  vague  and 
general  ideas  of  the  injustice  of  despotic  power 
and  political  oppression,  which  universally  pre- 
▼ail  in  the  moral  sentiment  of  men.  have  been 
condensed  and  concentrated  upon  the  relation  of 
slavery  as  a  crime  per  ae,  as  a  sin  of  appalling 
magnitude,  and  the  essence  of  all  possible  viola- 
tions of  the  decalogue.  On  the  other  band,  these ' 
charges  have  led  the  holders  of  slaves  to  enter 
more  thoroughly  into  the  structure  of  society,  to 
re-examine  the  principles  of  government,  to  ap- 
ply the  testing  tap  of  investigation  to  ideas  long 
admitted  to  be  axioms  in  political  science,  and 
by  a  more  profound  scrutiny  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  human  association,  to  ascertain  the 
duties  of  the  ruler,  and  the  rights  of  the  ruled. 
The  moral  relation  between  the  master  and 
the  slave  has  become  one  ef  the  prominent  to- 
pics of  the  times ;  and  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  true  moral  complexion  of  the  relationship 
has  become  a  commanding  necessity  in  the  po- 
litical history  of  the  country.  The  fate  of  the 
nation  seems  to  have  been  suspended  by  univer- 
sal consent  on  the  execution  of  the  Constitutional 
provision  for  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves ;  and 
upon  this  it  ought  to  be  suspended  ;  the  spirit  of 
liberty  will  be  extinguished  by  a  vicious  iove  of 
peace  in  the  minds  of  the  Southern  people,  if 
they  tamely  submit  to  the  open  nullification  of 
the  fundamental  law.  The  destiny  of  this  noble 
republic^  the  realization  of  many  earnest  and 
passionate  hopes,  b  suspended  upon  the  ques- 
tion, whether  it  be  a  crime  to  hold  a  man  as  a 
slave,  or  to  restore  a  fugitive  to  a  state,  said  to 
be  one  of  absolute  and  unqualified  iniquity.  The 
defence  of  the  personal  honor,  the  Christian 
character  and  the  republican  consistency  of  every 
slaveholder  in  the  Southern  States,  demands  the 
investigation  and  settlement  of  this  question. 
Moreover,  the  sacred  and  venerable  precincts  of 
the  Christian  faith  are  involved  in  the  confusion ; 
for  bold  and  blasphemous  voices  denounce  it  as 
false,  because  it  is  immoral ;  and  reject  it  with 
bitter  vituperation,  because  it  countenances  the 
existence  of  slavery.  Such  are  some  of  the 
grave  and  imposing  reasons  which  urge  us  to 
the  discussion  of  slavery  in  its  moral  aspects 
and  relations.  As  the  friends  of  the  Union,  as 
the  champions  of  insulted  states,  branded  by  the 
wholesale  as  pirates  and  villains,  and  as  defend- 
ers of  the  sacred  citadel  of  the  Christian  faith, 
we  approach  the  question,  is  slavery  a  sin  in 
itself*  or  is  the  relation  between  master  and  ser- 
vant essentially  immoral. 


T)ie  subject  ia  involved  in  dilficalty;  no  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  principles  iovelved 
in  it,  will  hesitate  to  admit  the  fact;  but  still  the 
difficulty  is  not  insurmountable.  That  all  mea 
are  by  nature  free  and  equal ;  that  no  one  ba^  au 
inherent  right  to  exercise  control  over  othen; 
that  each  one  is  endowed  with  eertaia  rigbtB  of 
nature,  are  propositions  so  plain  and  obvious 
when  properly  understood,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  how  any  one  can  successfully  impeach 
them.  But  these  maxims  are  susceptible  of  as 
easy  and  fearful  abuse ;  and  it  is  eepecially  im- 
portant that  their  meaning  and  their  use  dioold 
be  clearly  defined.  But  to  draw  the  aecemary 
distinctions  between  the  true  and  false  interpre- 
tations  of  the  theory  of  freedom,  to  discriminate 
in  the  application  of  them  to  actual  events,  to 
trace  the  consequences  which  issue  from  a  sound 
or  unsound  combination  of  these  maxims,  is 
really  no  easy  task ;  or  in  other  words,  to  follow 
the  attenuated  distinction  which  marks  the  boun- 
dary between  what  is  just  in  one  sense  and  oo- 
just  in  another,  and  to  exhibit  the  effect  of  a  dis- 
turbing cause  upon  the  equities  of  abstract  equal- 
ity require  a  degree  of  attention  not  easily 
maintained. 

Some  have  attempted  to  escape  from  the  force 
of  the  moral  argument  against  slavery,  by  deny- 
ing that  the  negro  is  a  man,  and  asserting  him  to 
be  an  elevated  species  of  ourang-outang — a  con- 
necting link  between  the  human  and  the  brute 
creation ;  unable  to  perceive  any  circumstaoce 
which  would  defend  the  propriety  of  depriving 
the  slave  of  his  liberty,  if  all  men  are  admitted 
to  be  equal  in  right,  these  theorists  tell  us,  if  we 
allow  the  negro  to  be  a  man,  we  surrender  tbe 
whole  ground  to  the  abolitionists,  and  stand  con- 
victed of  ^^the  worst  crime  of  the  age.*'  Bnt 
this  argument  is  really  only  a  single  remove  from 
unmitigated  folly.  It  is  based  upon  the  assump- 
tion of  the  point  in  dispute,  allows  the  socialist 
principle  in  all  its  extent,  and  admits  that  crea- 
tures absolutely  equal  by  nature  cannot  be  sub- 
jected to  inequalities  in  social  life  without  an  in- 
vasion of  justice ;  an  idea  fatal  to  exclusive  rights 
of  every  description.  The  very  point  in  debate 
is  whether  creatures  equal  by  nature,  can  be  law- 
fully placed  upon  a  footing  of  inequality ;  and 
the  plea  in  review  assumes  tbe  negative,  aod 
then  proves  its  truth  by  its  own  deposition.  Tbs 
fundamental  idea  of  the  socialist  creed  is  the 
injustice  of  subjecting  equals  by  nature,  to  ine- 
qualities in  society ;  and  this  is  the  idea  which 
underlies  the  rejection  of  the  negro  from  the  fam- 
ily of  man.  Besides;  we  really  have  no  respect 
for  the  understanding  of  a  man,  who  denies  that 
the  negro  is  a  human  craature;  if  he  cannot 
credit  the  evidences  of  his  senses,  it  is  impoasi- 
sible  to  effect  his  opinion:  it  is  impossible  is 
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Btfflpfify  ideas  enoagh  to  prove  a  propoeitloii 
averted  in  nin  by  the  sensee  themeelvefl.  If 
die  TiriBtloiiB  to  tte  raeee  of  men  are  permit- 
ted to  OTerbdanee  the  thick  and  ckntering  mttse 
of  reeemblBDees  in  body,  mind  and  eonscience, 
then  it  is  impossible  to  classify  any  two  things 
iralen  they  are  ahsohitBly  identical.  Nor  will  it 
better  the  ease  to  assert  that  the  negro  is  really 
t  man,  but  not  the  eqnid  of  the  white  race ;  this 
is  eqntlly  fbtOe.  If  be  be  a  man  at  all,  he  has  all 
die  r^bts  of  a  man ;  nor  can  the  physical  snpe- 
rioritj  of  the  white  race  at  all  justify  them  in  re- 
dveiog  the  bhck  into  senritade.  In  the  effort  to 
eieape  from  the  charges  of  moral  delinquency, 
nr^  by  the  abolitienist  from  the  theory  of  free- 
dom, diia  opinion  rushes  from  Scylla  to  a  worse 
Cbarybdis,  and  justifies  a  complete  prostration 
of  die  rights  of  an  Inferior  race,  purely  on  the 
grouid  of  physical  superiority  in  the  enslavers. 
If  d»  institutions  of  the  South  cannot  be  de- 
feoded  on  higher  reasoning  than  that,  the  sooner 
the  attempt  at  defence  is  abandoned,  the  better 
it  wilt  be.  In  addition  to  all  this,  to  say  that  the 
oegro  18  aef  a  man,  but  an  unproved  species  of 
ehimpanze  or  monkey,  is  to  assert  an  exploded 
dogma  of  ethnological  science,  already  aban- 
doned for  a  new  position,  by  the  opponents  of 
tbeanitj  of  the  human  family.  It  assumes  the 
refoted  absurdity  of  the  diversity  of  the  human 
ifeeki;  an  idea  admitted  to  be  untenable  by  the 
receot  alteration  of  the  contest  from  the  diversity 
«f  tht  ipeeies,  to  the  diverrity  of  the  raeei  of 
neD.  We  regard  this  position  of  the  defenders 
of  Blarery  in  the  South  as  surrendering  the  whole 
qoestion  of  right,  and  admitting  that  the  institu- 
tioQ  is  not  susceptible  of  defence  on  the  laws  of 
morality;  while  it  attempts  to  justify  it  upon  a 
rappoflition  of  as  questionable  a  morality  as  the 
•Ia?o  trade  itself.  We  protest  we  are  unable  to 
poreeiTe  any  reason  for  the  holy  horror  expressed 
It  die  common  defences  of  riavery,  by  those  who 
JQAjfj  it  parely  •n  the  physical  superiority  of  the 
domiaaot  race. 

On  tbe  other  side  some  seek  to  escape  the  dif- 
Uties  of  the  moral  argument,  by  denying  the 
^^^orj  of  freedom,  and  tbe  fundamental  maxims 
«f  republican  government.  It  is  denied  that 
Qon  are  free  and  equal  by  nature,  in  any  sense 
of  die  terms,  and  they  seek  to  confound  the  great 
D'uinie  of  civil  liberty  with  the  worst  dogmas 
<>f  die  socialist  and  agrarian.  Nay,  some  have 
gooe  a  degree  farther  from  the  theories  of  our 
government,  and  assert  that  slavery  is  essential 
to  ffeedom,  and  a  class  of  serfs,  a  necessary  in- 
CKdient  in  a  republican  population;  a  paradox 
**  detestable  as  it  is  mysterious.  This  view  has 
^Q  of  unmense  injury  to  the  cause  of  the 
°ondi.  in  tbe  great  contest  upon  the  subject  of 
^nrj.   It  may  suit  the  ease  or  incapacity  of 


those,  who  are  either  too  indolent  to  examine,  or 
too  feeble  to  comprehend  the  great  principles  in* 
volved  in  the  premises,  to  cut  through  all  diffi- 
culty by  denying  some  tronblesome  truth  involv- 
ed in  the  argument;  but  such  treachery  to  truth 
always  recoils  with  a  larger  ruin  upon  the  cause 
so  fatally  defended ;  the  general  mind  refuses  to 
submit  to  tbe  paradoxes  on  which  the  defence  of 
slavery  is  rested,  and  immediately  concludes  that 
a  cause  which  can  only  be  supported  by  tbe  de- 
nial of  obvious  and  acknowledged  truths,  must 
be  essentially  unsound.  A  cause  must  suflbr  or 
'prosper  according  to  the  strength  and  honesty 
of  its  defences. 

Now  we  do  not  indulge  tbe  remotest  idea  of 
surrendering  the  great  theories  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  American  institutions;  nor  do  we 
mean  to  admit  that  we  must  be  the  enemies  of 
republicanism  in  order  to  makb  a  successful  de- 
fence of  the  moral  character  of  slavery.  We 
have  been  charged  with  treachery  to  republican 
principles,  not  less  than  with  treason  against 
God ;  and  the  ear  of  tbe  world  has  been  stunned 
with  proclamations  of  the  identity  between  the 
abolition  party  and  the  friends  of  civil  and  reli- 
gions freedom.  Indeed  the  sentiment  has  been 
deeply  fixed  already,  that  no  slave-holder  can  be 
a  real  friend  to  tbe  liberties  of  man,  and  is  liy 
the  necessity  of  the  case  an  advocate  of  arbi- 
trary power  in  the  guise  of  a  modem  republican. 
But  it  is  time  to  arrest  the  progress  of  an  opinion 
so  injurious  to  us,  and  so  entirely  misapplied  to 
our  antagonists  in  the  controversy.  Nothing 
can  more  triumphantly  display  tbe  difference  be- 
tween the  friends  of  freedom  and  the  abolitionists 
of  the  North,  than  the  unquestionable  fact  that 
the  latter  are  imperrilling  the  interest  of  freedom 
to  an  extent  inconceivably  great  by  threatening 
the  existence  of  this  great  republic  rather  than 
execute  a  law  which  they  conceive  to  be  an  of- 
fence to  the  laws  of  God  and  the  rights  of  man. 

There  is  a  most  oracular  degree  of  mystery  in 
the  idea  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  an  idfidel,  to 
be  a  friend  to  humanity,  and  that  a  rejection 
of  Christianity  is  an  essential  preparation  for  ft 
consistent  adherence  to  the  principles  of  free- 
dom. The  attempt  has  been  frequently  made 
to  establish  a  necessary  sympathy  between  tbe 
principles  of  infidelity  and  the  maxims  of  free- 
dom ;  but  the  attempt  has  always  failed.  It  is 
not  true  that  infidelity  has  a  natural  affinity  for 
freedom;  on  tbe  contrary,  the  whole  system 
leans  in  its  tendencies  to  the  establishment  and 
exercise  of  arbitrary  power.  The  license  and 
irresponsibility  it  introduces  are  the  worst  foes 
to  the  virtue  and  intelligence,  and  consequently 
to  the  liberties  and  contentment  of  tbe  race.  The 
small  account  which  infidelity  makes  of  the  na- 
ture and  responsibilities  of  man,  naturally  di- 
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minisbes  the  value  of  human  life,-  renders  vio- 
leace  less  objectiouable,  and  whUpera  that  a 
prompt  interference  of  arbitrary  power  is  a  safer 
and  speedier  way  to  suppress  and  reduce  the 
heats  and  eruptions  of  the  political  body  than  a 
tedious  appeal  to  laws  and  evidence.  To  Hume 
the  shedding  of  blood  was  but  the  diversion  of  a 
little  colored  fluid  from  one  channel  to  another; 
and  this  atrocious  sentiment  is  nothing  more  than 
the  legitimate  result  of  his  skeptical  opinions.  On 
the  contrary,  Christianity,  by  elevating  the  dig- 
nity of  man  and  opening  the  august  scenery  of 
immortality,  adds  value  to  human  life,  invests 
man  with  an  importance  only  surpassed  by  the 
superiority  of  angels,  and  clothes  his  most  insig- 
nificant interests  with  a  meaning  aadsignificancy 
equal  to  a  cause  which  may  exert  an  abiding  ef> 
feet  on  the  fate  of  an  immortal  being ;  it  thus 
gives  an  importance  to  the  protection  and  wel- 
fare of  man,  which,  when  applied  to  politics, 
finally  developes  itself  in  the  theories  of  freedom. 
Besides,  Christianity  constantly  appeals  to  the 
personal  responsibility  of  the  individual;  it  care- 
fully separates  each  person  from  the  mass  of 
mankind ;  it  teaches  one  to  feel  an  individuality 
of  relation  between  himself  and  his  God,  which 
naturally  creates  the  sentiment  of  personal  inde- 
pendence of  other  men,  aud  thus  prepares  the 
way  for  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ernment.  Certainly  if  each  one  is  to  answer  for 
himself,  he  must  be  free  to  select  his  own  modes 
of  meeting  his  responsibilities;  the  fact  that  a 
personal  accountability  is  strictly  fastened  upon 
each  individual  necessarily  implies  the  absence 
of  restraint  upon  all  the  powers  requisite  to  the 
discharge  of  his  duties.  These  are  some  of  the 
general  maxims  of  the  gospel,  of  which  Wayland 
has  attempted  to  avail  himself  in  his  argument 
with  Fuller ;  nor  can  we  refrain  from  expressing 
our  surprise  that  a  man  of  as  acute  and  prac- 
tised an  intellect  as  the  President  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, should  have  made  so  bungling  a  misap- 
plication of  them  to  the  subject  in  debate. 
He  argues  from  the  responsibility  of  the  slave 
aud  the  implied  absence  of  restraint,  that  the  re- 
lation which  subjects  him  to  the  command  of 
another,  destroys  his  responsibility  and  assaults 
the  very  nature  of  his  moral  constitution.  But 
the  subjection  of  a  slave  to  the  orders  of  a  mas- 
ter no  more  strips  him  of  a  proper  responsibility, 
than  the  subjection  of  a  child  to  the  authority  of 
a  parent  destroys  the  moral  nature  of  the  child ; 
aud  if  the  destruction  of  moral  character  in  the  one 
case  proves  the  relation  to  be  a  sin  then  the  same 
cause  will  prove  the  other  relation  to  be  equally 
criminal.  Slavery  no  more  interferes  with  the 
proper  respousibitity  of  the  slave,  than  an  agen- 
cy interferes  with  the  general  responsibility  of 
an  agent;  the  principal  or  the  master  can  only 


be  held  responsible  for  each  acts  of  the  agent  or 
the  servant  as  are  performed  in  pursuance  of  their 
personal  directions;  while  the  agent  and  thessr- 
vant,  so  far  from  being  freed  from  responsibility 
because  they  act  under  the  direction  of  another, 
are  fully  bound  by  the  law  of  morality  to  din 
charge  their  duties  faithfully  to  the  foil.    Way- 
land's  interpretation  of  the  maxims  of  the  gospel 
respecting  the   responstbiiity  of  the  individuil 
would  make  responsibility  inconmstent  with  law, 
and  demands  that  an  agent  be  not  merely  not 
hindered  in  his  obedience  to  law,  but  actually  be 
free  to  determine  whether  the  law  shall  he  bind- 
ing upon  his  obedience  or  not.    All  that  the  gos 
pel  means  ts  that  the  agent  must  be  free  from 
actual  restraints;  and  how  the  right  of  one  man 
to  the  service  of  another,  can  destroy  the  aecoan- 
tability  of  the  slave,  in  any  sense  whatever,  it  ii 
not  easy  to  conceive ;  so  far  from  diminishing  bit  .• 
responsibility,  it  actually  preaents  anew  occasion 
for  its  exercise  in  discharging  the  new  obligatioa 
which  has  devolved  upon  him.     Such  is  the  as- 
pect of  the  question  presented  by  the  Apostle 
where  he  defines  the  services  of  slaves  as  dutUs 
to  Godt  which  they  are  to  render  in  obedience  to 
all  the  lawful  orders  of  their  masters,  not  wtlAejic- 
service  as  men-pleaserg^  but  as  the  MervatU  of  ChriMt, 
doing  the  will  of  God  from  the  Aeorl.*     The 
whole  argument  from  these  maxims  of  moral  re- 
sponsibility is  based  upon  the  assnmption,  that 
slavery  is  inconsistent  with  moral  law,  and  utteriy 
confounds  the  distinction  between  a  relation  and 
the  law  which  controls  it.    According  to  this 
view  a  man  to  he  free  ftx>m  responsibility,  has 
only  to  form  some  relation  with  aootber,  and  the 
mutual  dependence  of  the  partiea  strips  each  of 
all  accountability.    The  simple  mle  of  the  gos- 
pel is  that  moral  law  embraces  each  eolation  be- 
tween men  lawful  in  itself,  and  that  the  respon- 
sibility of  men,  instead  of  being  diminished  by  the 
new  combination,  is  actually  increased  by  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  new  object  within  the  compass  of 
the  law.     The  resp9nsibility  of  man  is  to  the 
law  which  governs  the  relation;  the  existence  of 
the  relation  does  not  destroy  the  law.    The  law 
always  exists,  because  moral  law  is  unchaogea- 
ble,  and  therefore  the  responsibilities  of  master 
and  slave  instead  of  being  destroyed  by  the  re- 
lation are  consequently  in  force,  while  the  rela- 
tion itself  has  actually  enlarged  the  aecouota- 
bility  of  both  by  a  new  arrangement  of  affairs. 
But  to  make  a  brief  return  to  the  influence  of 
the  gospel  upon  the  principles  of  civil  liberty  we 
remark  that  the  doctrines  of  revelation  are  favor- 
ble  to  the  theories  of  republican  goverameot, 
from  the  general  tendency  of  its  rejection  of  all 
distinction  of  persons.    It  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
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mirkable  peculiarities  of  the  Cbristiaii  syetem, 
that  it  IcTeto  all  distiDctioDs  coiopatible  with  the 
nature  of  tbiags,  it  briogs  all  men  upoo  a  level, 
and  laaofhes  its  •hafu  iDdiscrimiDately  at  peasant 
aod  prince,  aod  al  the  same  time  allows  no  dis- 
tinetioD  of  bood  or  free,  wise  or  foolish,  round  the 
crofli  and  the  table  of  Christ.  It  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  the  gradual  inflaeneeMand  tendency  of 
tbew  pecutiarities,  is  to  reduce  all  men  to  the  con- 
aderation  of  their  common  brotherhood  and 
eqaality.  In  a  word,  the  connection  between  in- 
fidelity and  freedom,  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the 
blupbemies  of  Tom  Paine  is  not  as  legitimate  as 
tbe  eoooection  between  the  brilliancy  of  a  dia- 
mond, and  tbe  soil  in  which  it  was  originally  im- 
bedded. Tbe  theory  of  freedom  is  nothing  more 
tbao  thi  ]a»  of  love  applied  to  politics ;  and  the 
impreaion  that  there  is  a  real  relation  in  the  na- 
tsre  of  things  between  infidelity  and  republican- 
km,  is  only  one  more  sample  of  a  successful  dep- 
redation upon  the  principles  of  the  gospel  con- 
verted by  tbe  ingenious  malice  of  the  thief  iuto  a 
weapon  of  ofilnce  to  the  system  that  produced 
it.  Faeti  establish  tbe  correctoess^of  these  con- 
cloiions.  Home,  the  greatest  of  tbe  skeptics, 
wag  the  apologist  of  the  Stuarts,  and  not  less 
thao  Bolmgbroke,  the  friend  of  arbitrary  power ; 
while  the  great  historian  fully  acknowledges  that 
England  was  indebted  for  the  maintenance  of  her 
ueient  liberties  to  the  party  of  the  Puritans;  a 
party  which  stood  on  the  most  distant  and  direct 
utitfacaiB  to  the  religious  opinions  of  their  reluc- 
taat  eulogiat.  Indeed  the  connection  between 
die  lore  of  freedom  and  the  most  rigid  of  all  sys- 
tMosof  Christian  doctrine  has  been  so  uniform 
and  conaisteot,  as  to  attract  the  notice  and  invite 
the  remark  of  tbe  finest  historian  of  modem 
tioMw.*  The  reason  consists  in  the  stem  and  in- 
flexible diaregard  of  all  distinctions  among  men, 
^  ihe  rigid  adherence  of  the  Calvanistic  theol- 
ogy to  its  fundamental  idea  that  all  men  are  un- 
(ler  sentence  of  condemnation,  and  therefore  no 
injosticeisdone,  if  one  is  taken  and  another  left. 
The  great  argument  of  Way  land  against  the 
onraiity  of  slavery  is  drawn  from  these  general 
tendenricfl  of  the  gospel,  and  the  capital  mistake 
vhich  be  makes  is  the  assumption  without  a 
^adow  of  evidence,  that  these  indefinite  influ- 
«06ee  of  tbe  gospel  are  so  diametrically  opposed 
to  tbe  relation  of  slavery,  as  necessarily  to  mark 
itasessentiaily  opposed  to  moral  law.  This  pal- 
I»abl6  begging  of  the  question  penetrates  the  en- 
^m  disquisition  of  our  author,  aud  he  seems  en- 
tirely Qoconscious  of  the  existence  of  the  sophism. 
^he  qoestion  would  be  forever  settled  in  the 
»»«id»  of  those  who  credit  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tores  as  a  revelation  from  God,  if  it  could  be 
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proved  beyond*  a  doubt  that  slavery  was  essen- 
tially and  necessarily  opposed  to  the  spirit  and 
pracepts  of  the  gospel.  When  therefore  Way- 
land  is  successful  in  establishing  the  general  ten- 
dency of  the  gospel  to  promote  the  civil  and  po- 
litical freedom  of  mankind,  he  is  by  no  means  at 
liberty  to  draw  his  conclusions  until  be  has  made 
a  separate  attempt  to  prove  the  essential  oppo- 
sition of  slavery  to  these  general  and  indefinite 
influences.  This  is  the  trae  issue  in  the  con- 
troversy, and  as  such  we  shall  meet  it. 

The  clear  and  overwhelming  testimony  which 
proves  that  these  tendencies  of  the  universal  max- 
ims of  the  gospel  are  not  proof  of  the  sinfulness  of 
slavery,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  slavery  is  ex- 
pressly and  repeatedly  racognized  as  a  lawful  re- 
lation in  the  positive  precepts  and  examples  of 
the  sacred  record.  The  relation  was  originally 
instituted  by  God  himself,  to  punish  the  sin  of 
Ham  and  reward  the  filial  fidelity  of  Japhet  and 
Shem.*  From  that  early  period  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  down  through  the  reign  of  the  pa- 
triarch to  the  formation  of  the  Jewish  theocracy, 
slavery  was  fully  incorporated  with  the  social 
life  of  the  followers  of  the  true  religion.  Abra- 
ham was  the  msster  of  a  large  number  of  slaves, 
some  born  in  bis  house  and  some  bought  with 
his  money,t  God  expressed  his  favor  towards  tbe 
Fathers  of  the  Faithful,  by  large  grants  of  gold  and 
silver,  men  nrvants  and  maid  »trvants,t  Job,  tbe 
great  prince  of  Idumea,  owned  large  multitudes  of 
slaves.  II  When  the  holders  of  the  true  religion 
were  formed  into  a  regular  political  association, 
slavery  was  incorporated  with  every  form  of  Jew- 
ish society;  slaves  waited  in  the  palace,  serveel 
in  camp,  watched  the  flocks  in  the  field,  and 
ministered  to  tbe  priests  in  the  temples  of  God. § 
All  the  prominent  saints  of  the  Old  Testament 
without  any  distinguishable  exception,  were  own- 
ers of  slaves  or  implicated  in  slavery.  The  laws 
of  Moses  provided  the  most  minute  and  specific 
regulations  to  govem  the  purehase  and  mann- 
roission  of  slaves,  to  define  their  duties,  and  to 
enforce  their  rights. IT  These  facts  are  totally  ir- 
reconcilable with  the  doctrine  that  slavery  is  a 
sin,  per  se,  and  "a  sin  of  appalling  magnitude;** 
to  use  the  fearful  language  of  the  author  of  the 
moral  science.  The  idea  is  essentially  infidel; 
DO  man  can  hold  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  denounce  slavery  as  a  sin  in  itself, 
without  an  inconsistency  as  palpa&le  to  the  in- 
tellect as  its  blasphemy  is  abhorrent  to  the  heart. 
On  the  supposition  that  slavery  is  a  sin  per  jc,  it 

*  Genesis  is.  25—27. 

t  Genesis  xvii.   12. 

t  Genesis  xxiv.  35. 

II  Job  xzxi.  13. 

^  Lev,  XXV.  44->46.    Ex.  xxi— 26.  Eccle.  ii.  7. 
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is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusioD  that  the 
word  of  God  has  legalized  crime  and  reduced  it 
to  a  code;  that  a  crime  surpassing  adultery  or 
murder  in  turpitude,  was  allowed  in  the  lives 
and  social  relations  of  the  patriarchs  and  saints 
of  old;  and  that  the  favor  of  God  was  expressed 
to  Abraham  by  placing  him  In  a  relation  which 
made  him  a  criminal  of  the  deepest  dye.  It  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  the  difference  between  the 
most  open  and  loud-mouthed  blasphemy,  and  an 
opinion  which  thus  compromises  the  glory  of  the 
holiness  of  God.  The  evasion  by  which  Way* 
land  attempts  to  evade  the  force  of  the  argument 
from  the  slave  laws  of  the  Jewish  theocracy,  can 
be  fitly  described  by  no  other  terms  than  to  say 
it  is  contemptible.  The  argument  is  not  that 
^  what  God  sanctioned  among  the  Hebrews,  he 
sanctioned  for  all  men,  at  all  times,  he  sanctioned 
slavery  among  the  Hebrews;  and  therefore  sanc- 
tions slavery  among  all  men  and  for  all  times.*** 
The  argument  as  Fuller  urged  with  triumphant 
success  is  that  God  would  not  have  sanctioned 
a  crime  among  Hebrews,  nor  any  other  people; 
and  therefore  slavery  is  not  a  crime.  His  at- 
tempt to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  ways  in 
which  God  sanctioned  or  permitted  slaveryf  is 
totally  unavailing.  It  is  one  thing  to  refuse  to 
oppose  the  wilful  perpetration  of  wrong  by 
another;  but  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  make 
m  formal  grant  of  permission  to  sin  by  actual 
legislation  for  the  purpose,  and  especially  by 
making  rules  for  the  regulation  of  a  criminal  re- 
lation. When  God  tells  the  Jewish  people  that 
*^  their  bond-men  and  bond-maids  shall  be  of  the 
heathen  round  about  them,  and  that  they  should 
Cake  them  as  an  inheritance  for  their  children 
tftfter  them,**t  when  he  enters  into  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  laws  which  should  control  this 
property,  if  he  does  not  mean  to  sanction  the  re- 
lationship in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  as  applied 
to  the  relationships  of  a  fallen  race,  then  it  is 
absurd  to  expect  language  or  action  to  convey  a 
picture  of  sentiment  or  opinion.  The  Old  Tes- 
tament is  taW  of  keen  and  pregnant  warnings  to 
the  worshippers  of  Jehovah,  to  avoid  contact 
with  the  vices  and  idolatries  of  the  heathen 
around  them ;  but  if  slavei^  be  a  sin  then  we  find 
the  avenger  of  idolatry  and  irreligion  deliberately 
allowing  the  **  worst  crime  of  the  decalogue,  and 
actually  deluding  the  people  into  an  extensive 
practice  of  it,  by  granting  them  express  permis- 
sion to  indulge  it  to  the  utmost,  and  by  guarding 
it  with  a  series  of  minute  and  specific  laws  crea- 
ted for  no  other  purpose.  The  man,  who  is, 
able  to  reconcile  such  opinions  with  a  credit  of 

♦  Fuller  and  Waylftnd,  p.  62. 
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the  claims  of  the  Bible,  will  be  a  iirodtgy  of  acute- 
ness  and  ingenuity. 

Before  we  pass  from  the  Old  Testament  to 
the  New,  we  must  call  special  attentioii  to  what 
appears  to  us  the  most  conclusive  of  all  the  o▼e^ 
whelming  truths  presented  in  the  Old  Testameat 
Scripture,  upon  the  moralt^  of  slavery.  We 
allude  to  the  fkcf  that  the  moraiUy  of  aUmry  U 
fteognixed  as  lawfid  in  the  very  letter  of  tike  mard 
law.  The  tenth  commandment  is  expressed  u 
follows,  **  Thou  shak  not  covet  thy  neighbor*! 
bouse,  thou  sbalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor*s  wife, 
nor  his  man  servant,  nor  his  maid  servant  nor 
bis  ox,  nior  his  ass,  nor  anything  that  is  thy  neigh- 
bor's.*** Now  the  very  same  reasoning  which 
would  infer  from  this  passage  the  lawfulness  of 
marriage  or  the  morality  of  property  in  booses 
or  catde,  will  equally  establish  the  lawfnlnesi  of 
slavery.  It  is  absolutely  amazing  bow  this  qaes- 
tion  can  admit  of  debate  when  the  affirmative 
glares  broadly  in  the  very  face  and  type  ^  the 
moral  law;  where  we  may  well  ask  is  the  reve- 
rence once  felt  by  the  Christian  Chnreh  for  the 
laws  of  its  head  ?  Or  are  we  to  be  eonfoonded 
by  the  spectacle  of  a  revolt  in  the  kingdom  itself, 
and  with  the  astounding  mystery  of  the  Choreh 
of  Christ  heading  the  column  of  the  infidels  ia 
its  advance  against  the  cross  and  the  covenant  ? 
If  an  explicit  recognition,  in  the  very  letter  ti^ 
the  decalogue  is  not  allowed  to  settle  diis  contro- 
versy, it  is  useless  to  pursue  it. 

But  the  universal  outcry  of  Christendom 
warns  us  to  neglect  no  means  of  defence  in  oar 
reach ;  and  we  proceed  to  examine  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  writers.  Their  tes- 
timony is  equally  unequivocal.  The  whole  of 
Jewish  and  Pagan  society  at  the  coming  of  Christ 
was  thoroughly  identified  with  the  institutions  of 
slavery.  One  of  the  most  bloody  and  barbaroas 
codes  that  ever  disgraced  the  statutes  of  a  great 
people,  regulated  the  relation  of  slavery  in  the 
Roman  Empire.  If  therefore  slavery  is  the 
enormity  it  is  represented  to  be  by  modem  spec* 
ulators  in  morals,  the  Apostles  of  Christ  were 
bound  by  their  commissions  as  apostles,  by  dieir 
honesty  as  men,  by  their  consistency  of  prioci- 
pie  and  character,  to  denounce  it  as  an  oatrage 
against  man  and  an  insult  to  God,  and  to  threaten 
the  retributive  vengeance  of  divine  justice  npoa 
any  who  hesitated  to  abandon  it  even  for  a  mo- 
ment. If  then  the  New  Testament  had  been  to- 
tally silent  on  the  subject,  that  silence  woaM  bavo 
afforded  an  irresistible  argument,  to  prove  that 
they  did  not  consider  slavery  sufficiently  crimi- 
nal to  demand  a  public  notice  and  disapproval. 
But  slavery  is  expressly  mentioned ;  and  so  far 
from  being  denounced  as  a  crime,  it  is  regulated 
by  repeated  and  explicit  rules,  and  its  duties  en- 
*  Ex.  xx¥.  17. 
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foiced  by  tolemQ  ii^ancdottB  and  appeals  to 
the  aathority  aad  powar  of  God.  Maatara 
are  ordered  to  give  oato  their  servants  that 
which  10  jost  aod  eqoal ;  and  servants  are  com- 
oaoded  to  obey  in  all  things,  their  masters*  ac- 
eonlisg  to  the  fleeh,  nor  with  eye-serviee  w 
OMo-pleasers*  but  in  singleness  of  heart  fearing 
God.'  These  injunctions  were  repeated  over 
«sd  over,  and  are  mvariahly  enforced  by  the  will 
ud  aathority  of  God.  The  inference  moves 
with  Item  precision  from  such  premises  to  the 
coodnsioQ  that  slavery  is  not  a  crime  or  anything 
tb4t  approaches  it.  But  the  argument  is  pro- 
digiottflly  stiengtbened  by  the  fact  that  the  apos- 
ties,  while  demanding  the  surrender  of  all  things 
for  die  sake  of  Christ,  and  declaring  that  with* 
MthoiiDeaa  ao  man  should  see  God.  yet  admitted 
liaTe-hoUing  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  crowds  to  the 
nt«  of  baptism  and  the  full  privilege  of  commu- 
IVKD  in  the  Church*  styled  tbem  brethren  faith- 
liiland  betoved*  admitted  them  to  their  entire 
cottfideoce,  aad  by  the  whole  course  of  their  pol- 
icy coafirmed  the  existing  order  of  society  in  re- 
htioa  to  slavery.  Yet  modem  churches  have 
cut  oat  of  the  synagogue  and  delivered  over  to 
the  polite  and  tender  attentions  of  the  devil, 
thoie  whom  Paul  and  bis  coadjutors  would  have 
received  lo  the  full  confidence  of  Christian  affec- 
ten*  Is  it  possible  to  desire  a  more  convincing 
proof  that  the  spirit  which  animates  the  moderns 
■s  >  ▼ery  different  spirit  from  the  guide  of  the 
iQcieot  church  ?  Now  sum  up  the  substance 
of  this  argumentt  and  consider  it  at  a  glance. 
At  the  time  of  the  early  rise  of  Christianity 
iiaTofy  Quiversally  prevailed  in  the  world;  yet 
^  Apostles  of  Christ  went  forth  denouuciiig 
*ve<7  form  of  vice,  waging  extinguishable  war- 
fare apoo  ail  the  popular  superstitions  of  the 
tuDtt)  daring  the  vengeance  of  noble  and  priest, 
na^istrates  and  populace  in  unsparing  assaults 
Bjwo  every  shape  and  degree  of  sin  and  irreli- 
poa;  aod  so  far  from  denouncing  this  enormous 
^<1  diAgraceful  sin  of  slavery,  they  framed  laws 
feriti  regulation,  gave  new  sanctions,  drawn  from 
^  pnsciples  of  religion  to  enforce  its  duties, 
*od  admitted  slaveholders  to  all  the  privileges  of. 
»e  Church  they  were  commissioned  to  erect. 
I^  slavery  is  a  sin,  per  se,  the  inspiration  of  the 
New  Testament  is  absurd. 

The  expUnation  which  Wayland  attempts  to 
>nke  of  this  roost  extraordinary  procedure  of 
the  Apostle,  actually  increases,  instead  of  remo- 
^Bfi  the  difikulty  it  creates  on  the  abolition  the- 
^;  he  declares  they  failed  to  denounce  it  from 
*6tum  of  expeditncy^i  and  are  not  to  be  consid- 
*^  aa  giving  their  sanction  to  the  relation.  No 
<^bt  expediency  may  be  sometimes  consistent 

•  Col.  hr.  1  and  in.  22. 

^  See  Fuller  and  Wajland,  pp.  63—70. 


with  the  utmost  degree  of  moral  excellence ;  thia 
is  only  to  say  that  prudence  and  virtue  are  not 
incompatible,  fi ut  the  doctrine  of  expediency 
in  its  most  liberal  application  can  never  justify  a 
conatvafice  at  crime,  much  less  an  encovragtmaU 
to  commit  it.  This  explanation  of  our  author 
destroys  all  consistency  of  conduct,  as  well  as  all 
inflexibility  of  principle  in  the  Aposdes,  makes 
them  truckle  to  fear  in  a  single  instance,  while 
the  daily  dared  death  in  every  other ;  and  besides 
this,  it  does  not  affect  the  real  difficulty  in  the 
case.  If  they  had  merely  failed  to  denounce 
the  sin,  they  would  have  been  inexcusably  ro« 
creant  to  their  high  commission ;  but  to  suppose 
them  as  not  merely  failing  to  denounce,  but  ae« 
tually  regulating  by  law,  and  enforcing  it  by  the 
solemn  sanctions  of  religion,  is  to  imagine  a  de^ 
gree  of  absurdity  hardly  consistent  with  tha 
frailest  virtue^much  less  with  the  stem  integrity 
of  the  commissioned  ambassadors  of  God.  Way* 
land  also  attempts  to  evade  the  force  of  this  plea* 
by  stating  that  if  the  A  postles  did  sanction  slavery 
in  the  Roman  Empire  they  thereby  sanctioned  all 
the  absurd  and  inhuman  laws  of  the  Roman  slave 
code.*  fi  ut  this  ai^umeut  is  of  a  piece  with  hia 
plea  against  the  testimony  of  the  slave  laws  o£ 
Moses,  to  the  morality  of  slavery.  We  do  not 
argue  that  the  Apostles  sanctioned  slavery  and 
everything  connected  with  it  in  the  Roman  laws; 
we  assert  that  they  sanctioned  it,  even  in  spite  of 
that  terrible  code ;  nor  can  the  moat  acute  inge-^ 
nuity  torture  a  sanction  of  a  thing,  into  a  per- 
mission  of  any  thing  not  essential  to  the  original 
subject  of  the  sanction.  The  argument  simply 
states  that  the  Apostles  could  not  sanction  a  sin 
per  u  ;  but  they  did  sanction  slavery,  and  there« 
fore  slavery  is  not  a  sin,  as  the  abolition  theoriea 
assert  it  to  be.  The  savage  character  of  the 
Roman  slave  code  adds  strength  to  the  argument 
from  the  New  Testament  writers;  if  they  allowed 
a  relation  when  covered  with  such  barbarous  ad« 
juncts,  much  more  would  they  approve  it  in  a 
milder  type.  Or.  Wayland  should  have  remem- 
bered that  the  Apostles  were  prevented  by  the 
inspiration  of  God  from  committing  the  blunder* 
which  penetrates  the  whole  of  his  argument  with 
absurdity— of  confounding  the  adjuncts  of  slavery 
with  slavery  itself,  and  blending  in  one  undistin- 
guisbable  condemnation,  the  relation  itself  and 
the  objectionable  laws  that  governed  and  con- 
trolled it. 

Our  anti-slavery  philosopher  makes  a  third  at- 
tempt to  evade  the  force  of  the  argument  from 
the  mutual  duties  defined  and  enforced  upon 
master  and  servant  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  by 
stating  that  the  patience  and  meekness,  the  fidel- 
ity and  charity  required  by  the  Apostle  are  obli- 
gatory upon  all  men,  and  of  course  upon  masters; 

*  See  Fttll«r  and  Wayland,  pp.86— 87. 
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ftud  by  inquiring  whether  our  obligations  to  prac- 
tise honesty  and  charity,  and  avoid  purloining 
and  eye-service,  depend  on  the  justice  of  the  au- 
thority which  the  master  claims  over  the  ser- 
vant.* The  fatuity  and  confusion  of  this  ques- 
tion are  really  amazing*  The  obligation  to  hon- 
esty and  zeal  in  the  abstract  depends  solely  upon 
the  authority  of  God ;  but  the  obligation  to  be  dili- 
gent and  faithful  in  discharging  the  duties  of  a  par- 
ticular relation,  does  most  certainly  depend  upon 
the  moral  character  of  the  relation  itself.  No  man 
is  under  obligation  to  be  faithful  in  discharging  the 
duties  of  an  unholy  relationship ;  on  the  contrary 
be  is  under  the  highest  obligations  not  to  perform 
themat  all.  We  may  assert  that  with  a  propri- 
ety identical  with  that  exhibited  by  our  author 
that  the  law  of  fidelity  is  binding  upon  all,  aud 
upon  adulterers  among  others.  Surely  if  fidelity 
and  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  duty  operate  with- 
out regard  to  the  moral  nature  of  the  relation, 
then  the  moral  law  becomes  the  warrant  for  the 
most  extraordinary  zeal  and  fidelity  in  carrying 
out  the  business  of  a  thief  and  receiver,  or  of  an 
adulterer  and  adulteress.  The  obligatiou  to 
fidelity  is  one  thing,  and  the  relation  to  which  it 
k  to  be  applied  is  another ;  fidelity  in  the  abstract 
is  moral ;  but  fidelity  in  discharging  the  duties  of 
a  sinful  relation  is  only  faithfulness  in  crime,  of 
which  the  most  treacherous  desertion  is  the  only 
virtue.  The  duty  to  be  faithful  in  discharging  a 
relation  necessarily  sanctions  the  relation  itself; 
h  is  impossible  to  make  a  moral  application  of  the 
obligations  of  virtue  to  a  sinful  or  criminal  rela- 
tion ;  such  a  supposition  is  to  say  in  effect  that  it  is 
duty  to  be  faithful  in  crime,  and  the  more  faithful 
and  consistent  is  the  criminal  career,  the  more 
completely  are  the  claims  of  duty  fulfilled;  a 
paradox  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  the  superior  claims  of  folly  and  wicked- 
ness. When  the  President  of  Brown  University 
informs  us  that  Christ  is  honored  by  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  slave,t  but  that  the  right  of  the  mas- 
ter is  not  recognized  by  the  law  which  enforces 
his  rights  to  the  services  of  the  slave,  he  is  utterly 
anconscious  that  he  is  really  uttering  a  must  de- 
testable insinuation  against  the  Saviour.  The  as- 
sertion that  Christ  is  honored  by  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  a  positively  sinful  relation,  is  an  in- 
sult to  his  honor;  it  is  the  same  as  to  say  he  is 
honored  by  the  performance  of  what  is  wrong  in 
itself,  and  is  all  the  more  honored  as  the  wrong 
is  more  consistently  and  perseveringly  committed. 
It  is  a  simple  and  absolute  impossibility  to  dis- 
tinguish in  point  of  morality  between  a  relation, 
and  the  offices  which  are  necessary  and  peculiar 
to  it.  We  regard  this  admission  of  Waylaud's 
that  Christ  is  honored  by  the  obedience  of  the 

•  Fuller  and  Wayland,  pp.  81—82. 
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slave  aud  the  humanity  of  the  master,  not  only 
as  fatal  to  his  cause,  bot  as  affording  a  moit  tri- 
umphant vindication  of  the  morality  of  dw 
slavery  relation.  If  God  will  be  honored  by  the 
discharge  of  its  duties,  then  those  duties  muitbe 
worthy  of  his  approval ;  nor  can  any  logeDaity 
separate  the  connection  between  his  smile  of  ap- 
proval, and  the  worthiness  of  its  object. 

One  of  the  most  common  and  popular  argu- 
ments against  slavery  consists  in  the  chaise  that 
it  reduces  the  slave  from  a  man  to  a  brute,  from 
a  person  to  a  thing,  and  divests  him  of  all  the 
essential  characteristics  of  humanity  at  the  same 
time  that  it  arms  the  master  with  unlimited  power 
over  the  body,  mind,  soul,  and  every  right  of  the 
slave.  This  plea  has  not  only  been  the  univer- 
sal reliance  of  the  multitude,  but  what  is  lor- 
passing  strange  it  has  imposed  upon  some  of  the 
finest  thinkers  of  the  country  and  forms  a  stand- 
ing proof  of  the  absurdities  into  which  even  hi^h 
intellect  may  be  seduced  by  preconceived  prejo- 
dice  and  opinion.  We  must  permit  Dr.  Thorn- 
well  to  assist  us  in  replying  to  this  folly : 

'*  If  this  be  a  just  description  of  slavery,  the 
wonder  is,  not  that  the  civilized  world  is  aovr 
indignant  at  its  outrages  and  wrongs,  but  that  it 
has  been  so  slow  in  detecting  its  enormities,  that 
mankind,  for  so  many  centuries,  acquiesced  in  a 
system  which  contradicted  every  impulse  of  na- 
ture, every  whisper  of  conscieuce,  every  dictate 
of  religion — a  system  as  monstrously  unnatunJ 
as  a  general  effort  to  walk  upon  the  head  or  thiok 
with  the  feet.  I  have  however  no  hesitation  ia 
saying,  that  whatever  may  be  the  technical  lan- 
guage of  the  law,  in  relation  to  certain  aspects 
in  which  slavery  is  contemplated,  the  ideas  of 
personal  rights  and  personal  responsibility  per- 
vade the  whole  system.  It  is  a  relation  of  man 
to  man — a  form  of  civil  society  of  which  persons 
are  the  only  elements,  and  not  a  relation  of  man 
to  things.  Under  the  Roman  code,  in  which 
more  offensive  language  than  that  employed  by 
ourselves  was  used  in  reference  to  the  subject, 
the  Apostles  did  not  regard  the  peraonality  of  the 
slave  as  lost  or  swallowed  up  in  the  propriety  of 
the  master.  They  treat  him  as  a  man  possessed 
of  certain  rights,  which  it  is  injustice  to  disre- 
gard, and  made  it  the  office  of  Christianity  to 
protect  these  rights  by  the  solemn  sanctions  of 
religion — to  enforce  upon  masters  the  moral  ae- 
cessity,  the  moral  obligation,  of  rendering  to  their 
bondmen  that  which  is  just  and  equal.  Paul 
treats  the  services  uf  slaves  as  duiies — ^not  like 
the  toil  of  the  ox  or  the  ass — a  labor  extracted 
by  the  stringency  of  discipline — ^but  a  moral  debt 
in  the  payment  of  which  they  were  rendering  a 
homage  to  God.  He  considered  slavery  as  a 
social  and  political  economy,  in  which  relations 
subsisted  bDtwixt  moral,  intelligent,  responsible 
beings,  involving  reciprocal  rights  and  reciprocal 
obligations.  There  was  a  right  to  command  on 
one  hand — an  obligation  to  ol>ey  on  the  other. 
Both  parties  might  be  guilty  of  injustice  and  of 
wrong — the  master  might  prostitute  his  power 
by  tyranny,  cruelty,  and  iniquitous  ezacuoos— 
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the  serrant  might  evade  bis  duty  from  indolence, 
treacberj,  or  obetinate  •eif-wilK  Religion  held 
the  scales  of  justice  between  them  and  enforced 
fidelity  upon  each  by  the  awful  sanctions  of  eter- 
nity. This  was  clearly  the  aspect  in  which  the 
Apostle  contemplated  the  subject.'** 

Id  addition  to  this  it  may  be  said  that  the  idea 
or  slavery  making  a  brute  of  a  man,  add  chaog- 
iug  him  from  a  person  to  a  thing,  is  an  absolute 
absurdity ;  there  is  no  meaning  or  sense  what- 
ever ID  the  expression;  the  absurdity  is  so  mon- 
strous as  to  set  all  comprehension  at  defiance. 
How  can  a  man  be  reduced  into  any  other  na- 
ture than  the  human;  how  can  he  be  metamor- 
phosed from  a  person  into  a  thing  f  No  circum- 
stances can  alter  the  essential  nature  of  a  par- 
ticular form  of  existence.  It  is  mere  folly  of  the 
most  transparent  description  to  say  that  the  sub- 
jection of  the  slave  to  the  will  of  his  master,  so 
changes  the  nature  of  things  as  to  make  his  obe- 
dience of  the  identical  nature  of  the  obedience  of 
a  tool  to  the  band  of  a  workman,  or  the  obedi- 
ence of  a  horse  to  the  rein  and  spur  of  the  rider. 


ditnee,  except  ae  a  figured  term,  can  never  be 


a  j  i  t  claim  of  one  to  the  perpetual  services  of 
the  other.  It  is  a  contradiction  in  terme  to  say 
that  slavery  is  not  a  relation  of  property.  The 
property  character  of  slavery  is  fully  recognised 
in  those  passages  where  slaves  are  numbered 
with  other  articles  of  property,  and  where  they 
are  said  to  be  a  possesmn- taken  as  an  tn^ttance 
for  children.*  There  is  a  peculiar  effrontery  in 
the  denunciation  of  ehaitel  slavery  as  an  offence 
against  God,  when  the  tenth  commandment  for- 
bids one  man  to  covet  the  servants  of  his  neigh- 
bor, on  the  very  ground  that  they  are  property. 
Should  it  be  said  that  the  prohibition  to  covet 
the  man-servant  or  the  maid-servant,  no  move 
proves  them  to  be  articles  of  property,  than  the 
prohibition  to  covet  the  wife  of  our  neighbor, 
proves  a  wife  to  be  a  proper  article  of  property- 
it  will  be  enough  to  reply  that  the  queetioa 
whether  the  servants  are  to  be  properly  classed 
with  the  wife  or  with  the  houses  and  cattle  is 
fully  settled  by  interpreting  the  passage,  in  the 
light  of  those  passages  which  expressly  number 
slaves  with  oxen  and  sheep*  and  those  which  de- 


Dr.  Thorn  well  very  properly  remarks,  that  "o^e-  fi«>«  slaves  to  be  pofsesstsfw  liable  to  inheritance 


and  devise.    But  the  eflWintery  in  the  denuncift- 


applied  to  any,  but  rational,  intelligent,  respon-j^'on  of  c*af«d  slavery  issurpassed  by  its  absurd- 
pible  agent8."f  If  the  action  of  one  man  under  "^ '  *«™  "  *»"*  <*"•  *^"n<*  ^^  slavery,  and  if  the 
the  direction  of  another  essentially  changes  the  prop«rty  character  of  the  relation  is  destroyed. 
very  nature  of  the  agent,  we  should  witness  the  ^*>«  relation  itself  is  annihilated.  All  the  corn- 
most  extraordinary  demissions  of  humanity  every  P**'"^  »«*  *»^««^'^«*  "'•8«<*  against  slavery  as 
tirae  an  agent  acted  for  a  principal;  and  every  """^^'^'ng  »  "8*»*  «f  property,  are  drawn  from  a 


time  a  lawyer  yielded  to  the  suggestions  of  a  cli- 
ent be  would  immediately  become  a  very  curious 


definition  of  slavery  and  a  definition  of  property, 
which  are  marvels  of  inaccuracy  and  want  of 


specimen  of  legal  machinery,  in  which  motions '  pr«cWon.  Slavery  is  commonly  defined  to  be  a 
Md demurrers  moved  with  the  precision  of  k^P^P^^  •*  "•^'  »"^  ^^^^  WayUnd  defines 
cog-wheel,  and  clattered  with  all  the  noisy  vehe-  j  P^P^rty  to  be  the  right  to  use  something  as  one 
mence  of  a  cotton-gin.     We  have  already  seen  chooses,  provided  the  use  of  it  does  not  interfere 


in  diifl  review  that  while  slavery  might  share  re- 


with  the  rights  of  his  neighbor,!  it  is  immedi- 


•ponsibility  in  oae  sense  between  the  master  and ;  ^^^y  P««^wved  that  a  property  in  man  gives  the 
the  slave,  yet  in  another,  it  not  only  preserved,  i  "*^'^  «  *"^*'  to  do  as  he  chooses  with  the  slave. 
bot  enlarged  thejust  accountability  of  both  for  the  ^^®°  *•"'*•  portentous  conclusion  is  thus  iuevita- 
proper  observance  of  the  mutual  duties  growing  ^^y  fo»teD«d^«pon  the  institution  of  slavery, 
out  of  their  new  relation.  It  would  be  as  much '  heaven  and  earth  are  called  to  witness  against  a 
n  any  man's  reputetion  for  sense  or  sanity  was  '^''^'•"  ^*'*«**  6*^^  ■"**^  unprecedented  power 
worth,  to  say  that  the  acting  of  one  man  under  *o  <*"®  ""*  ^^^^  another.  Hence  we  are  in- 
tbe  direction  of  another,  changed  the  essential '  ^®'''"«^  with  a  gravity  and  earnestness  that  strip 
Mtureof  the  agent;  yet  men  have  been  allowed  ^^^  absurdity  of  ridicule  and  convert  it  into  a 
to  assert  this  very  absurditv  in  relation  to  slavery  I  ^*''«*^«""^«»*"''  ^^^^  fllavery  gives  a  man  a 


with  entire  impunity.  But  the  most  triumph 
ant  refutation  of  this  celebrated  argument  is  to 
be  found  in  the  proper  character  of  slavery ;  to 
this  we  would  now  solicit  the  attention  of  our 

Waders. 

Slavery  is  the  property  right  of  one  man  to 


right  to  blind  the  mind,  debauch  the  morals,  de- 
stroy the  life  or  ruin  the  soul  of  his  servant,  or 
whatever  else  his  caprice  or  passion  may  dictate. 
Hence  it  is  said  that  slavery  changes  the  nature 
of  the  slave,  and  works  that  incomprehensible 
mystery  of  changing  a  person  into  a  thing. 


the  services  of  another;  or  it  is  such  a  relation ' '^*»w  ^^"^•'"P^***®  •**P*""^'7  •»"  imposed  upon 
heiween  two  individuals,  as  forms  the  basis  for  »o'»«  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  philosophical  writep^ftL  the 


*  Tboniweir»  Discourse,  pp.  19—20—21. 
t  S«niMm  p.  20.    See  previons  remarkg. 
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Northern  States;  Chaoning,  Whewell.  and  Way- 
laud  have  all  fallen  into  the  blunder,  and  when  we 
aee  the  philosophical  and  discriminating  minds 
of  the  country  run  wild  on  an  absurdity  so  prepos- 
terous, we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  rage  and  ha- 
tred with  which  the  masses  of  the  Northern  peo- 
ple are  tangbt  to  regard  the  institutions  of  the 
South.  If  such  a  conception  of  slavery  were 
just,  the  only  wonder  is  that  the  opposition  to  it 
has  been  confined  to  political  aud  moral  weapons; 
the  sword  of  indignant  humanity  should  sweep 
the  curse  from  the  earth. 

But  the  horrible  conclusions,  which  we  have 
Just  reviewed,  cannot  be  escaped  if  the  premises 
of  the  argument  are  admitted  to  be  true.  If 
property  is  the  right  to  do  as  one  chooses  with 
the  article  of  property,  and  slavery  be  a  property 
in  man,  we  are  not  able  to  perceive  what  it  is 
that  the  master  may  not  do  with  the  slave, 
whether  it  be  to  use  him  for  service,  or  torture 
him  at  the  stake,  or  cook  him  for  the  fox  hound. 
The  conclusions  are  inevitable  from  the  premises, 
and  if  the  premises  contain  the  essential  and  ne- 
cessary elements  of  slavery,  the  conclusions  they 
produce  prove  beyond  all  doubt  that  slavery  is 
the  most  atrocious  of  all  possible  relations  among 
men.  It  is  absolutely  marvellous  that  the  enor- 
mity of  these  conclusions  did  not  throw  suspi- 
cion upon  the  soundness  of  the  premises. 

Wayland*s  definition  of  property  is  exceedingly 
defective ;  he  declares  it  to  be  the  right  to  do  a» 
one  chooses  vfith  the  article  of  property,  tinUss  it 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  his  neighbor,*  This 
is  inaccurate  and  untrue  in  every  particular.  The 
rights  of  men  do  not  pertain  to  things  themselves, 
but  to  the  use  of  them ;  men  are  simply  stewards,' 
not  absolute  proprietors ;  even  the  right  to  life  is 
vested  in  the  use  of  it,  and  by  no  means  allows  a 
man  to  destroy  it  when  he  pleases.  It  is  there- 
fore false  to  say  that  it  gives  the  owner  the  right 
to  do  as  he  chooses  with  the  article  of  property, 
although  it  may  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
any  other  man.  Property  is  a  right  to  tue  the  or- 
tide  of  property  according  to  the  nature  of  the  or- 
ticle  itself  A  man  has  no  right  to  set  fire  to  his 
house,  to  destroy  his  money  or  kill  his  cattle  in 
wanton  butchery,  even  though  no  one  else  should 
be  injured  but  himself.  A  man  has  no  right  to 
use  an  animal  in  the  same  manner  in  which  be 
may  use  a  piece  of  inanimate  property ;  nor  has 
a  man  the  right  to  use  a  man  in  a  way  which 
would  be  pardonable  towards  a  brute.  Property 
gives  no  man  a  right  to  destroy  it  with  wanton 
or  unreasonable  usage ;  the  only  right  it  con- 
fers is  a  right  to  use  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
article  itself  So  then,  even  admitting  that 
there  is  any  sense  or  meaning  in  the  definition  of 
slavery  hs  a  property  in  man,  the  very  nature  of 

*  See  WayUnd'e  Elements  of  Moral  Science,  p.  339.   ■ 


property  forbids  that  the  right  of  slavery  should 
extend  farther  than  the  mere  ose  of  the  man  le- 
cording  to   his  nature,  or  his  employment  it 
agreement  with  the  rational  and  jnst  way  of 
making  his  labor  subservient  to  the  tnterestof  the 
master.    This  simple  conception  of  the  natore  of 
property  cuts  through  the  whole  of  those  pathetic 
declamations  of  Waylaad  and  his  abolition  coad- 
jutors over  the  power  of  slavery  to  change  the 
nature  of  a  man,  and  make  a  person  a  thing.    It 
is  really  a  pity  that  people  will  not  condesceod 
to  understand  what  they  mesn  themselves,  before 
they  undertake  to  become  the  teachers  of  the 
public.    The  finishing  clause  of  Wayland*8  defi- 
nition givee  the  finishing  stroke  to  its  precisios 
and  correctness ;  it  is  not  true  iD  every  case  that 
property  essentially  implies  non-interference  widi 
the  rights  of  others.     For  instance,  a  parent  may 
disinherit  his  children  and  convey  his  esUte  to 
an  indifferent  party;  the  title   of  the  legatee 
would  be  valid,  although  the  real  rights  of  the 
children  were  utterly  exploded;  he  forgets  that 
there  are  rights  of  different  kinds  and  that  the 
right  of  one  may  successfully  oppose  a  different 
and  less  forcible  right  of  his  neighbor. 

But  this  is  not  all  the  folly  comprehended  is 
that  sententious  logic  by  which  aproperty  taMM 
gives  one  man  such  tremendoos  power  over  the 
fote  and  fortunes  of  another.  Ad  mitting  the  defi- 
nition of  Wayland  to  be  correct,  the  term  pro- 
perty  in  man,  which  is  sufficiently  precise  for  or- 
dinary purposes  of  allusion  and  remark  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  will  never  answer  as  a  term 
of  debate ;  for  when  subjected  to  the  rigid  anal- 
sis  necessary  to  the  success  of  abstract  discui- 
sion,  it  is  discovered  to  present  no  tangible  idea 
to  the  most  eager  and  minute  attempt  at  compre- 
hension.  In  what  does  the  property  claim  of  a 
right  in  man  actually  consist, — \b  it  located  in  the 
mind,  the  body,  or  the  moral  nature  of  the  slave; 
where  can  it  be  lodged  in  the  servant  00  as  to  be- 
come tangible  to  the  owner?  A  right  must  be 
something  tangible  to  the  possessor;  if  it  is  even 
a  purely  speculative  or  metaphysical  right,  it  muit 
at  least  be  tangible  to  the  understanding;  where 
then  can  a  property  right  m  man  be  located  npon 
him.  If  it  exist  in  the  body  of  the  slave,  theoit 
gives  license  to  cannibalism ;  if  it  exist  in  the 
mind,  the  master  may  reduce  the  intellect  to 
idiocy;  if  it  exist  in  the  moral  nature,  then  the 
master  may  lawfully  debauch  the  morals  and 
and  ruin  the  soul  of  his  servant.  Such  is  the 
definition  of  slavery  and  such  the  results  which 
have  kindled  such  fierce  enthusiasm  against  it. 
The  utter  incomprehensibility  of  the  phrase 
property  in  man,  aud  the  disastrous  consequeocea 
that  flowed  necessarily  from  it,  induced  tfaofe 
writers  upon  moral  and  metaphysical  science, 
who  have  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  prodnciog 
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theeiiitiDgMtttiaiwit  on  the  sobjact  of  ■lavory,  to 
brand  the  rolatioo  as  fooniM  upoaa  nogation  of 
mMQ,  M  an  absordity  too  monatroos  to  admit  of 
eomprabeatioB  at  al]«  aad  as  only  sarpaMad  in 
ill  nataral  ontrage  of  roaaon,  by  tlio  infaiBona 
crimai  it  made  lawfiil  and  right.  It  is  naelofla  to 
trpM  in  proof  that  this  representation  is  as  pore 
alictioD  of  a  distonapered  imagination  as  ever  in- 
fnted  the  reveries  of  a  manias.  It  is  true  that 
Ibis  defiattioa  contains  no  manner  of  meaning ;  it 
ii  ia  tree  it  conveys  no  intelligible  idea  to  tbe 
mind;  bot  the  man  who  eonfoonds  it  with  slavery 
itielf«  and  iafera  from  it  that  slavery  is  tbe  bloody 
ud  ftopid  absurdity  it  is  proved  to  be  by  sucb  a 
defiaidoo,  has  reason  to  fear  lest  his  own  brain 
ii  beeoBing  as  stupid  as  slavery  itaelf,  when  be 
a  not  able  immediately  to  perceive  that  the  con- 
eloaiona  which  grow  oat  of  the  definition  are 
tlieimehrea  inconteatable  evidence  that  the  deA- 
lition  if  false. 

Althongh  tbe  notion  of  a  property  in  roan  b  so 
nyiteriooa  and  incomprebenaible,  yet  the  idea  of 
a  right  to  the  tervicet  of  a  man,  or  a  property 
dun  npuo  his  producing  energies,  is  level  to  the 
apprebeosion  of  a  child ;  and  this  is  all  of  the 
propeny  character  of  slavery.  It  is  one  thing  to 
bave  an  absolute  right  to  use  a  man  as  one 
cbooaei,  and  a  very  different  thing  to  have  a 
ri^t  to  use  his  services  according  to  his  nature, 
io  obedience  to  the  roles  of  reason,  and  the  dic- 
wm  of  moral  law.  The  one  right  would  give 
tbe  muter  liberty  to  abuse  his  slave  to  any  ex- 
tone  to  which  his  passions  might  hurry  him ;  the 
•dier  Bot  merely  confines  the  right  of  the  master 
to  tbe  services  of  tbe  slave,  bot  commands  him 
to  lue  those  services  in  accordance  with  tbe  na- 
tare  of  man,  forbids  him  to  confound  the  service 
«wed  by  a  man,  as  of  tbe  same  character  with 
tbe  service  of  a  brute;  and  in  every  possible 
*sy  guards  strictly  tbe  rights  of  the  slave 
18  well  die  rights  of  the  master.  The  prop- 
F^  right  of  slavery  rests  directly  in  tbe 
dtiffl  to  service,  and  coUateraUy  in  every  thing 
i^0<^esaary  to  secure  that  claim.  Slavery  secures 
to  tbe  slave  all  the  rights  of  other  men,  except 
tbe  right  to  control  his  services  and  appropriate 
^  proceeds,  and  the  main  evils  connected  with 
davery,  the  injustice  and  oppression  for  which 
fliTery  is  so  frequently  held  responsible  aro  by 
BO  means  necessary  to  the  relation  itself,  arise 
^  s  oeglect  of  this  great  distinction  and  from 
*  trsspaas  upon  those  rights  of  the  slave,  of  which 
bis  relation  to  the  master  has  not  properly  do- 
pn?ed  bim.  We  said  the  right  of  property 
vested  direcdy  in  the  claim  to  service,  and  col- 
^terally  in  everything  necessary  to  secure  that 
'ight  If  therefore  the  relation  be  undisturbed 
^  property  right  of  the  master  rests -simply  and 
>lonein  the  service  of  the  slave,  but  if  this  right 


be  endangered,  then  it  is  the  right  of  the  master 
to  use  precautionary  measures  to  guard  his  just 
and  lawful  claim,  just  in  proportion  to  the  nature 
and  fcHTce  of  the  cause  that  endangers  it.  These 
measures  of  precaution  and  defence  based  upon 
the  collateral  rights  of  the  master  most  necessa- 
rily be  controlled  by  circumstances,  and  are  to 
be  continuod  not  one  whit  longer  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Thus  tbe  agitation  of  the 
slavery  question  in  all  its  aspects  by  the  meddlers 
of  the  North  has  endangered  the  property  of  the 
Southern  slave-holder,  and  made  it  necessary  to 
deprive  tbe  slaves  of  many  a  privilege  which  their 
relation  to  their  masters  did  not  necessarily  for- 
bid, and  which  their  owners  would  have  had 
neither  the  right  nor  tbe  inclination  to  forbid,  ex- 
cept under  the  pressure  of  necessity.  For  in- 
stance, slavery  is  charged  with  giving  the  master 
an  absolute  right  to  control  the  mental  nature  of 
the  slave,  and  consign  him  to  perpetual  igno- 
rance and  imbecility ;  but  this  does  not  form  a 
part  of  the  relation  itself;  if  it  exist  at  all,  it  exists 
in  the  collateral  rights  of  the  master.  But  the 
movements  of  the  abolition  party  have  made  it  a 
measure  of  police  essential  to  the  tranquillity, 
nay  to  the  exUtenet  of  Southern  society,  to  pre- 
vent tbe  general  instruction  of  the  negroes  in  the 
arts  of  reading  and  writing.  While  therefore  the 
necessity  of  the  case  demands  tbe  withdrawal  of 
this  mode  of  instruction,  it  does  not  remove  the 
right  of  the  servant  to  claim  or  the  obligation  of 
the  master  to  afford  such  instruction  by  oral  com- 
munication, as  will  at  least  form  the  negro  to 
honesty  and  conscientiousness  in  this  world  and 
fit  him  for  eternity.  Tbe  suppression  of  one 
claim  of  tbe  slave,  by  tbe  stern  hand  of  social 
necessity,  does  not  necessarily  extinguish  all 
others  or  all  forms  even  of  the  claim  suppressed, 
and  the  sermon  of  Dr.  Thorn  well  gives  a  pleas- 
ing testimony  to  tbe  accuracy  with  which  tbe 
good  people  of  Charleston  discriminate  between 
tbe  efi*ect  of  circumstances  upon  the  rights  of 
their  slaves,  and  affords  an  instance  of  self-pos- 
session and  resolute  devotion  to  duty,  amid  the 
tremendous  storm  of  execration  and  invective 
that  thunders  from  every  civilized  quarter  of  the 
globe,  against  the  States  of  the  South, — which 
fully  merits  tbe  modest  self-gratulation  with 
which  Dr.  Thornwell  alludes  to  it.*  Tbe  citi- 
zens alluded  to,  satisfied  of  the  impropriety  of 
giving  to  their  slaves  the  means  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  gospel  by  reading  the  Bible  for 
themselves,  have  justly  decided,  that  a  loss  of  the 
right  to  receive  religious  instruction  in  one  way 
did  not  deprive  them  of  the  right  to  receive  it  in 
another,;  and  hence  tbe  S))ecial  effort  to  have  them 
orally  informed  of  the  great  facts  they  had  no 
right  to  acquire  by  reading  for  themselves.    We 

*  Thomweirs  Sermon,  p.  6. 
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aball  DOt  enter  into  any  discossion  of  the  abetract 
propriety  of  educating  slaves ;  our  only  purpose 
has  been  to  refute  the  enormous  lies  of  the  abo- 
litionist, about  slavery  essentiaily  involving  the 
right  to  control  the  mental  nature  of  the  slave 
even  to  the  extent  of  reducing  htm  to  idiocy.  It 
is  enough  to  refute  all  such  stupid  and  wholesale 
slander  by  showing  that  the  right  to  control  the 
intellect  of  the  slave  does  not  belong  to  the  re- 
lation in  itself;  but  exists  among  those  collateral 
rights  of  the  master,  which  are  produced  and 
controlled  Entirely  by  circumstances ;  and  is  only 
justifiable  in  exercise  to  an  extent  limited  with 
perfect  precision  by  the  absolute  necessity  of 
preserving  the  property  rights  of  the  master. 
Whether  the  policy  of  keeping  a  servile  class  in 
entire  ignorance,  except  under  such  a  necessity, 
is  any  more  prudent  than  just,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  sentiments  of  a  celebrated 
writer.    Robert  Uali  says 

**Some  have  objected  to  the  instruction  of 
the  lower  classes  from  an  apprehension  that  it 
would  lift  them  above  their  sphere,  make  them 
dissatisfied  with  their  station  m  life,  and  by  im- 
pairiog  the  habits  of  subordination,  endanger  the 
tranquillity  of  the  State;  aa  objection  devoid 
surely  of  all  force  and  validity.  It  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  in  what  manner  instructing  meu  in  their 
duties  can  prompt  them  to  neglect  those  duties, 
or  bow  that  enlargement  of  reason  which  ena- 
bles them  to  comprehend  the  true  ground  of  au- 
thority and  the  obligations  to  obedience,  should 
indispose  them  to  obev.  The  admirable  mecha- 
nism of  society,  together  with  that  subordination 
of  rauks  which  is  essential  to  its  subsistence,  is 
surely  not  an  elaborate  imposture  which  the  ex- 
ercise of  reason  will  detect  and  expose.  The 
objection  we  have  stated  implies  a  reflection  on 
the  social  order,  equally  impolitic,  invidious, 
and  unjust.  Nothing  in  reality  renders  legitimate 
governments  so  insecure  as  extreme  ignorance 
in  the  people.  It  is  this  which  yields  them  an 
easy  prey  to  seduction,  makes  them  the  victims 
of  prejudices  and  false  alarms,  and  so  ferocious 
witnal  that  their  interference  in  a  time  of  public 
commotion  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  erup- 
tion of  a  volcano."* 

These  remarks  are  specially  true  of  the  reli- 
gious instruction  of  the  colored  population  of  the 
South ;  the  proper  inculcation  of  the  duties  made 
obligatory  upon  the  slave  by  the  New  Testament 
enforced  by  the  solemn  sanctions  of  religion,  will 
prove  a  better  safe-guard  to  the  South  against 
the  machinatious  of  the  abolitionists,  than  walls 
of  granite  and  arsenals  crowded  with  military 
stores.  The  erection  of  the  church  which  formed 
the  immediate  occasion  of  the  discourse  of  Pro- 
fessor Thorn  well,  is  a  testimony  to  the  wisdom, 
not  less  than  to  the   piety  of  the  people  of 

'Hairs  Workn.    Vol.  1,  pp.  119—120.    Quoted  by 
Thornwell,  pp.  49—60. 


Charleston,  and  affords  an  example  woll  worthy 
of  extensive  imttation. 

But  to  return,  these  necessary  infereaces  from 
the  true  nature  of  property,  together  with  theei 
planation  of  the'true  subject  of  the  property  right 
of  slavery,  afford  a  triumphant  refutation  of  tbe 
larger  portion  of  the  evils,  on  which  the  ontors 
of  fanatical  philanthropy  are  accnatomed  to  di- 
late before  the  gaping  crowds  of  their  ccedukMs 
and  conscientiotts  dupes.  Theee  views  com- 
pletely explode  all  those  ahomioabla  charges 
which  are  thrust  upon  slavery  as  the  Boeotsary 
and  essential  reauks  of  the  relation,  withoet 
which  it  would  instantly  perish.  All  the  absonl- 
ity  which  is  vented  upon  slavery  as  investing  the 
master  with  unlimited  control  over  every  depart- 
ment of  the  nature  of  the  slave,  is  only  a  proof 
that  the  ignorance  of  the  slanderera  is  of  a  piece 
with  the  fury  of  thmr  fanaticism.  When  Fuller 
had  exploded  all  the  misconceptions  of  bis  aa- 
tagonist,  Wayland  remarks  with  inimitable  sim- 
plicity that  this  was  **  a  new  view  of  domeetie 
slavery  and  pleased  him  incomparably  better 
than  any  he  had  ever  s*  en.''*  Perhaps  a  more 
attentive  review  of  the  terms  and  definitions  of 
the  **Mera]  Science*'  would  result  in  giving  bim 
a  view  of  slavery  still  more  in  accordance  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and  far  less  sympa- 
thetic with  the  principles  of  infidelity.  If  slavery 
did  actually  give  the  master  the  right  to  do  as  be 
chooses  with  his  slave,  it  would  be  all  chat  the 
most  ultra  follower  of  Garrison  and  Phillips  ever 
asserted  it  to  be ;  but  if  it  grant  only  the  right  to 
use  the  services  of  the  slave  in  accofdaoce  with 
his  nature  as  a  man.  together  with  a  system  of 
collateral  rights  entirely  produced  and  eoatrelled 
by  cireumstances,  then  the  rights  of  both  parties 
are  guarded  with  a  delicacy  and  precisioa  of  dis- 
crimination, not  easily  surpassed. 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  definition  of  slavery 
as  a  right  to  service,  that  it  does  not  answer  the 
purpose  of  a  definition  by  distinguishing  the 
thing  defined  from  everything  else  of  a  similar 
kind,  and  that  it  actually  makes  every  form  of 
right  to  service  to  be  actual  slavery.    But  it  is 
useless  to  contend  about  terms  when  things  are 
identical;  it  is  perfectly  true  that  aiavery  is 
the  very  same  in  nature  as  a  right  to  service 
obtained  under  contract,  except  in  thegroaadoa 
which  the  right  U  baaed;  this  constitutes  the  real 
dilTerence  between  the  slavery  right  to  service  and 
all  other  forms  of  such  a  right.     Dr.  ThoraweU 
says  the  distinction  consists  merely  in  the  service, 
in  one  case  being  performed  in  consequence  of  a 
eaniraeti  and  in  the  other,  in  consequence  of  a 
command^i    This  is  perhaps  not  entirely  precve ; 
an  apprentice  and  a  slave  both  serve  m  cease- 

*  Fuller  and  Wajland,  p.  2S4. 
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itfiiee  of  a  command  ;  but  the  right  to  i$9ue  this 
nnmimd  is  fouoded  in  one  case  upon  contract, 
nd  in  the  other  npon  a  positive  right  of  the  mas- 
)r.  We  wonld  therefore  prefer  to  say  in  com- 
ariog  theae  two  speciea  of  property  right  inaer- 
ice,  that  the  nature  of  the  claim  in  both  cases  is 
leotical  as  a  right  to  oerviee;  while  the  grounds 
0  which  the  two  are  based,  the  dsgree  of  per- 
wtioo  in  which  they  exist,  and  the  perpetuity  in 
vhich  they  coniioao  are  evidently  different.  The 
if ht  to  senriee  under  apprenticeship  is  not  so 
^rfect  a  property  right  as  that  of  slavery,  inas- 
Duch  as  it  does  not  admit  of  a  transfer  by  sale, 
ind  does  not  involve  so  many  collateral  rights  to 
>rotect  the  original  claim.  Moreover  the  right 
»f  the  master  is  perpetual,  but  the  obligation  of 
he  apprentice  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  du- 
'atioD  of  the  contract  upon  which  it  is  founded. 
Slavery  is  not  so  much  a  property  claim  itself,  as 
It  is  the  ground  or  relation  upon  which  that  right 
is  fouoded. 

We  have  thns  eatablished  the  fact  that  the  re- 
lation between  master  and  servant  as  affording  a 
Erouad  for  the  right  of  the  one  to  the  service  of 
the  other,  is  fully  recognized  by  the  Book  of 
lUvelation  to  bo  a  morally  lawful  relation.    It 
is  also  an  unquestionable  fact  that  Christianity 
is  the  eoemy  of  all  injustice  and  oppression,  and 
tbe  frieod  of  all  just  schemes  for  the  promotion 
of  boman  happinefls.    It  is  fully  admitted  that 
the  geoeral  tendencies  of  the  gospel  are  to  re- 
dace  all  the  anomalies  of  social  life,  to  raise  the 
opprefted,  to  cheer  the  fallen,  and  lead  the  whole 
of  the  Bufaappy  race  of  Adam  back  to  the  en- 
joymeot  of  the  undisturbed  felicities  of  Eden. 
The  grasd  mistake  of  the  a nti*  slavery  believers 
io  the  Bible,  consists  in  the  fatal  supposition  that 
(beie  general  influences  and  tendencies  of  the 
tTftem  necessarily  brand   the  relation  of  sla- 
^^  as  eaaentially  opposed  to  moral  law.     On 
tile  other  hand  infidelity  has  laughed  it  to  scorn 
^aose  it  would  not  yield  to  the  correctness  of 
its  coDclaaions  from  the  abstract  maxims  of  free- 
(iora  and  equality.     While  those  who  are  lovers 
of  repoUieanism,  as  well  as  the  friends  of  Chris- 
tiaaity,  can  see  the  full  consistency  of  the  two 
ippareatly  antagonist  decisions  in  the  deflection 
^hieh  the  existence  of  society  and  the  occur- 
rence of  ain  has  produced  from  die  line  of  abstract 
^aalities;  and  also  in  the  principle  of  common 
Muse  that  what  is  unjust  in  one  set  of  circumstaa- 
Dity  be  entireiy  just  in  another.     Christianity 
ii^aybeopposed  to  slavery  considered  without  ref- 
«reQcetoeireara8tanees,andmayyet  fully  recog- 
oiaethejoBtieeof  the  relation  when  circumstan- 
^  are  brooght  into  view ;  just  as  it  opposes  the 
destruetioD  of  life  considered  simply  by  itself. 
*ad  yet  fully  acquits  it  when  done  in  necessary 
^ofeace.   In  fact,  paradoxical  as  the  statement 


may  appear,  yet  Dr.  Thomweil  is  entirely  right 
in  the  declaration,  that — 

*'  When  the  tumult  shall  have  subsided  and 
reason  resumed  her  ascendancy,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  very  principles  upon  which  we  have 
heeu  accustomed  to  justify  Southern  slavery,  are 
the  priDcipIes  of  regulated  liberty — that  in  de- 
fending this  inHtitutioQ  we  have  really  been  up- 
holding the  civil  interests  of  msnkind — resisting 
alike  the  social  anarchy  of  communism  and  the 
political  anarchy  of  licentiousness — that  we  have 
been  supporting  representative,  republican  gov- 
ernment against  the  despotism  of  masses  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  supremacy  of  a  single  will  on 
the  other.  It  is  not  the  narrow  question  of  abo- 
litionism or  of  slavery — not  simply  whether  we 
shall  emancipate  our  negroes  or  not ;  the  real 
question  is  the  relations  of  man  to  society->--e# 
States  to  the  individual,  and  of  the  individual  to 
States ;  a  question  as  broad  as  the  interests  of 
the  human  race.  The  parties  in  this  conflict  are 
not  merely  abolitionists  and  slave-holders — they 
are  atheists,  socialists,  communists,  red  republi- 
cans, jacobins,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  friends  of 
order  and  regulated  freedom  on  the  other.  In 
one  word,  the  world  is  the  battle-ground — Chris- 
tianity and  Atheism  the  combatants ;  and  the 
progress  of  humanity  the  stake."* 

This  powerful  sketching  is  as  true  in  fact,  as  it 
is  graphic  in  expression.  We  shall  attempt  to 
select  tbe  geoeral  principles  which  control  the 
wide  and  agitated  mass  of  modern  reforms,  ex- 
hibit the  rules  for  their  safe  and  just  application 
to  actual  affairs,  and  thus  display  the  consistency 
between  the  precepts  of  Christianity  and  its  gen- 
er;il  tendencies  upon  the  social  welfare  of  man- 
kind. 

To  the  proposition  that  all  men  by  nature  are 
free  and  equal,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assent,  when 
it  is  properly  defined ;  but  it  contains  a  fallacy  of 
dangerous  absurdity  when  not  properly  under- 
stood, and  is  easily  susceptible  of  a  most  fearful 
abuse.  It  does  not  mean  that  all  are  naturally 
equal  in  qualities  of  bodily  or  mental  character; 
nor  does  it  express  the  idea  that  men  are  actually 
born  without  the  pale  of  law,  or  entitled  by  their 
birth  to  equal  shares  in  the  existing  properties  of 
society.  It  only  asserts  that  men  are  abstractly 
equal  in  point  of  right  considered  simply  as  crea- 
tures ;  nor  is  this  perhaps  entirely  precise,  as  it 
would  justify  complaints  against  the  equity  of 
the  Creator  in  granting  advantages  to  one  which 
he  refuses  to  another.  The  whole  maxim  has 
reference  to  man  considered  absolutely  as  a  crea- 
ture, without  any  reference  to  him  as  a  mem- 
ber of  society,  or  a  creature  whose  moral  de- 
linquencies have  justly  subjected  him  to  tho 
deprivation  of  right.  It  means  that  all  crea- 
tures have  equal   rights   in  their  relations  to 
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each  other;  or  that  each  one  has  aa  jnat  a 
title  to  what  is  properly  his  own,  as  any  other 
has  to  what  is  his  exclusively.  When  we  say 
that  the  maxim  has  reference  to  man  simply  as 
a  ertature,  and  prior  to  any  consideration  of  him 
as  a  member  of  society,  we  are  not  to  be  under- 
stood to  mean  that  these  maxims  are  only  true 
with  reference  to  an  imnginnry  state  of  nature 
existing  before  the  formation  of  society;  for  no 
such  a  state  of  things  has  ever  occurred.  We 
mean  that  the  proposition  is  true  of  tach  tucuuivt 
generation  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  true  at  aU ; 
and  this  is  in  considering  each  generation,  not  as 
existing  in  society,  but  as  creatures  in  an  absolute 
sense.  Men  have  certain  rights  as  creatures; 
HUPP  .can  they  ever  divest  themselves  of  those 
rights,  because  they  can  never  be  any  the  less 
creatures  than  they  are ;  and  in  this  sense  the 
rights  of  man  are  inalienable^  But  men  are  also 
members  of  society ;  society  is  necessarily  formed 
by  the  delegation  of  certain  rights  and  powers  of 
the  individual;  and  hence  men  have  certain  mod- 
ifications of  their  natural  rights,  growing  out  of 
their  relations  in  society. 

Since  the  inequality  of  men  consists  simply  in 
point  of  right,  considered  simply  as  creatures,  it 
follows  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  control  another, 
which  the  other  does  not  equally  possess  over  him; 
nor  indeed  has  any  one  a  right  to  more  advantages 
of  any  sort  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  external  gifts 
of  nature.  For  instance,  no  one  has  any  natural 
or  inherent  right  to  more  land  or  more  property 
of  any  sort,  than  another.  But  now  imagine 
any  occurrence  to  disturb  this  balance  of  natural 
equities ;  suppose  that  of  two  creatures,  one  has 
accumulated  by  his  industry  more  of  the  boun- 
ties of  nature  than  another ;  it  would  be  an  out- 
rage upon  justice  to  require  him  to  yield  up  such 
portions  of  the  honest  proceeds  of  bis  labor  as 
would  suffice  to  restore  the  absolute  equality  of 
nature.  Again  let  it  be  admitted  that  each  man 
has  a  perfect  natural  right  to  his  own  services, 
and  the  proceeds  of  his  own  labor;  and  suppose 
that  by  any  cause  whatever,  whether  just  or  un- 
just, another  becomes  entitled  to  his  services ;  it 
would  be  an  outrage  upon  justice  to  apply  the 
abstract  truth  that  each  man  was  entitled  to  bis 
own  services  and  thus  nullify  the  right  of  the 
creditor  to  the  services  of  the  person  he  has  em- 
ployed. These  instances  illustrate  a  truth  of  in- 
finite importance  in  human  society,  and  the  value 
of  which  is  to  be  tested  yet  in  the  savage 
struggle  of  socialistic  infidelity  for  the  mastery 
of  the  world ;  and  this  is  that  circumstances  es- 
sentially alter  the  abstract  equities  of  a  state  of 
nature,  and  that  a  maxim  ahsirHctly  just  and  true 
may  be  made  the  instrument  of  outrageous  vio- 
lence and  wrong,  by  a  vicious  and  unc hastened 
application  to  actual  affairs* 


Moreover  civil  government  itself  is  an  illastra- 
tion  of  the  great  troth  that  the  abatraet  rights  of 
nature  are  not  the  rule  by  which  all  eooplainti 
and  dissatisfaction  with  existing  affairs  are  to  be 
measured  with  absolute  and  invariable  certaioty. 
As  all  men  are  free  and  equal,  no  one  has  any 
inherent  right  to  govern  others ;  and  society  ii 
formed  by  the  surrender  of  certain  fights  to  the 
governing  powers,  in  order  to  secure  the  undii^ 
turbed  enjoyment  of  those  rights  reserved  by  the 
individual.    Considered  then  as  a  member  of 
society,  the  individual  has  no  right  to  cemplaia 
of  injustice  or  oppression,  unless  the  rights  hs 
has  reserved  to  himself  are  seised  by  the  gov- 
ernment, or  otherwise  wrested  from  his  posses- 
sion ;  his  right  to  complain  is  measnrod  by  the 
rights  he  has  reserved^  and  not  by  his  rights  in 
the  abstract.    Yet  the  abstract  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual have  not  been  annihilated ;  they  apper- 
tain to  him  as  a  creature,  and  as  long  as  be  is  so 
these  rights  are  inalienable ;  hot  they  exist  ss 
simple  abstractions  enturely  controlled  by  his  po- 
sition as  a  member  of  society.    Gonsideriog  maa 
as  a  member  of  society  his  rights  are  aUenabk ; 
the  right  to  life  may  be  forfeited  by  crime,  to 
happiness  by  ill-desert,  to  liberty  by  varions  sorts 
of  causes.    The  reason  of  this  consaats  in  the 
fact  that  society  is  based  upon  a  suppositioo  of 
moral  corruption  in  men,  which  makes  the  for- 
mation of  safeguards  against  outrage  and  vio- 
lence absolutely  tndispensable.    Government  ii 
a  necessary  evil  growing  out  of  the  defective 
character  of  man ;  and  the  only  defence  of  that 
curtailment  of  natural  right  implied  in  the  exist- 
ence of  civil  laws,  is  to  be  found  in  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  case.    This  necessity  not  only 
defends  the  interruption  of  abstract  equity  allu- 
ded to ;  but  makes  it  absolutely  just  that  the 
curtailment  of  right  should  take  place.    Hence 
we  perceive  that  in  the  confusion  in  trod  need  by 
that  great  disturbing  cause,  by  which  civil  gov- 
ernment was  made  necessary,  that  it  may  be  ab- 
solutely just  to  disturb  the  equities  of  absolute 
equality.    This  fact  alone  is  enough  to  show  that 
the  deprivation  of  natural  right  involved  in  sla- 
very may  be  absolutely  just;  that  the  absolnts 
necessities  of  society  may  make  such  a  cartail- 
roent  absolutely  just  and  proper.    If  we  consider 
man  as  a  creature  without  regard  to  any  addi- 
tional idea,  it  is  absolutely  wrong  to  deprive  him 
of  any  right  however  insignificant ;  but  if  we  re- 
gard him  as  a  guilty  and  fallen  being,  then  the 
deprivation  of  right  may  be  a  just  and  necessary 
thing.    Hence  slavery  considered  as  a  trespass 
upon  the  rights  of  creatures  is  a  wrong;  consid- 
ered as  a  system  prevailing  among  sinjul  crea- 
tures, it  may  be  a  just  and  necessary  thing.    It  is 
enough  for  the  defence  of  the  consistency  of  the 
I  gospel  and  the  morality  of  slavery  to  prove  that 
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itwiay  hejmiaMd  iiecetMirjf ;  whether  aay  partic- 
ular iiwtiiBdoii  of  slavery  aetuaUy  u  juet  and 
right,  depeads  opon  circamstancea.  If.  there- 
fore, it  ifl  a  poeeible  thing  that  slavery  may  be 
juit  aad  aeeeiaary  in  one  ease,  although  it  may 
Bot  in  another,  tl  if  fiol  tnceMtfteiUtn  tktgoaftl  to 
upfTovt  tl  m  one  «ise«  and  condemn  t^  in  another. 
Besides,  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  lawful  an- 
penedure  of  abstract  rights,  by  other  more  forci- 
ble rights  growing  np  under  the  laws  of  soci- 
ety, tl  it  nol  tacoRitslnil  in  the  gospel  to  ap- 
prave  the  abttract  eguaUtv  and  juatiee  of  the 
rigku  of  natare,  and  at  the  uane  time  approve  the 
jwtt  and  lawfid  tupenedare  of  them.  The  ex- 
istBoee  of  civil  government  as  an  instance  of 
web  a  sapeivedure,  is  an  irrefutable  proof  that 
there  is  no  inconsistency  between  the  precepts 
lad  the  teodeocies  of  the  gospel ;  that  it  may  ap- 
prove the  rights  of  man  and  the  theories  of  re- 
pablicanism,  and  yet  under  the  operation  of  cir- 
cainetaBcea  consisteotly  approve  the  snpersedure 
of  Dstaral  right  involved  both  in  civil  govem- 
Dest  and  in  slavery.  Christianity  may  with 
perfect  conaistency  give  rules  for  the  regulation 
of  slavery,  considered  as  a  part  of  a  general 
•jBtem  of  means  in  managing  a  revolted  world ; 
aod  at  the  name  time  make  war  upon  slavery  by 
gradually  removing  the  causes  which  made  it 
aecsBMry  and  proper.  This  is  the  policy  by 
which  it  will  gradually  drive  out  all  forms  of  social 
tod  civil  evil;  not  by  an  instant  and  revolutiou- 
v;  destmctioo  of  them  as  crimes  per  se  ;  but  by 
giadually  renovating  the  general  causes  which 
rendered  each  violations  of  abstract  justice,  not 
nerelj  ezrasaUe,  but/ntt. 

The  whole  argument  of  the  abolitionist,  from 
tke  theory  of  freedom,  is  based  upon  the  suppo- 
ntioo,  that  the  system  of  abstract  equity  has 
■ever  been  disturbed,  and  makes  no  sort  of  al- 
lowaace  for  the  fact  that  there  has  been  such  a 
iialocaiion  of  moral  sentiment  by  the  anomalous 
lUte  of  things  in  the  world,  as  allows  of  a  con- 
flict between  post^tve  and  tquitahle  right.*  It  is 
(w|otten  too  that  necessity  may  make  that  to  be 
laaful,  which  otherwise  would  be  wrong ;  a  ne- 
etaeity  which  justifies  the  ejtistence  of  govern - 
Bieot,  the  waging  of  defensive  war,  the  taking  ol 
life  io  self-defence,  and  a  thousand  other  things 
of  a  similar  kind,  in  which  stringency  of  circum- 
Maoce  completely  reverses  the  claims  of  justice, 
iod  actoally  converts  a  violation  of  law  into  a 
requirement  of  justice.  Thus  the  taking  of  hu- 
■Mo  life,  considered  apart  from  circumstances  i^ 
wroog;  bat  in  self-defence  it  is  right;  nothing 
bttt  abeolute  necessity  could  justify  it  in  society 
or  an  individual :  but  the  undoubted  existence  of 
this  necessity  not  only  justifies,  but  demands  it: 
the  only  contest  between  the  advocates  and  op- 

*  See  Jiioius'  Letters,  vol.  it,  p.  77. 


ponents  of  capital  punishment,  is  about  the  ex- 
istence of  this  necessity,  and  the  admission  of 
the  necessity  settles  the  question.  Thus  war  is 
an  outrage  upon  our  simplest  ideas  of  morality; 
yet  circumstances  may  not  only  make  it  proper, 
but  absolutely  imperative  to  wage  war;  the  jeop- 
ardy of  interests  high  enough  to  overbalance  the 
calamities  of  war  form  the  necessity  that  de- 
mands the  unfurling  of  the  pennon.  These  are 
instances  of  the  distinction  which  has  obtained 
in  the  equities  of  abstract  justice,  and  forms  the 
basis  for  the  consistency  of  the  gospel  in  rela- 
tion to  slavery  and  civil  liberty ;  a  distinctioA 
created  by  society  as  an  organized  form  of  hu- 
man power  and  right,  and  founded  upon  a  de- 
rangement of  moral  relations  by  the  existence  of 
sin ;  while  the  fact  of  such  a  conflict  between 
positive  and  equitable  right,  proves  the  existence 
of  some  extraordinary  cause  deranging  the  gen- 
eral moral  system  of  this  world,  and  thus  testi- 
fies to  the  truth  of  the  representations  made  in 
the  Bible  concerning  the  existence  and  effects  of 
sin.  The  grand  fact  which  we  learn  from  this 
general  view,  is  that  man  may  be  justly  deprived 
of  the  abetraet  rights  of  nature. 

To  ascertain  now  whether  this  deprivation  of 
natural  right  can  be  made  without  the  eoneent  of 
the  individual,  we  have  only  to  reflect  that  the 
absolute  necessities  of  society  demands  that  the 
mutual  relations  of  ruler  and  ruled  should  be  con- 
sidered as  fixed  and  settled.  Society  could  not 
exist  for  a  day,  if  every  individual  who  conceived 
his  rights  to  be  violated  by  the  acts  of  the  legis- 
lature, should  refuse  to  obey  and  hoist  the  stand- 
ard of  rebellioji;  the  very  existence  of  order 
would  call  for  the  suppression  of  this  spirit  of 
sedition.  Hence  it  is  that  the  law  of  inheritance 
protects  the  child  in  the  eiyoyment  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  parent,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others; 
and  hence  all  those  rights  and  regulations  which 
extend  from  generation  to  generation,  making 
those  distinctions  by  which  one  man  is  born  to 
poverty  and  another  to  influence  and  wealth. 
That  is  a  totally  mistaken  interpretation  of  the 
theory  of  freedom,  which  endangers  this  great 
fundamental  law  of  society.  Not  that  the  sta- 
bility of  existing  order  is  to  preclude  proper  at- 
tempts at  just  reform,  or  even  forbids  the  right 
of  the  people  to  revolutionize  their  government 
when  it  becomes  an  instrument  of  tyranny  in- 
stead of  a  means  of  protection ;  the  right  of  the 
people  to  alter  their  government  is  a  very  differ- 
ent thing  from  the  right  of  individuals  to  create 
seditious  and  insurrectionary  disturbances;  and 
it  is  equally  removed  from  the  right  of  the  masses 
to  destroy  all  existing  rights,  to  extinguish  prop- 
erty, trample  upon  the  just  rights  of  a  minority 
and  blend  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  na- 
tion into  one  unJistiuguishable  ruin.   It  is  impos- 
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•ible  to  draw  lines  of  fixed  and  definite  distinc- 
tion between  the  use  and  abuse  of  this  great  right 
of  the  people;  but  one  thing  is  certain  that  gov- 
ernment is  an  ordinance  of  God**^  the  manage- 
ment of  which  iff  committed  to  the  people  and 
they  are  therefore  responsible  as  a  nation  for  the 
proper  use  or  abuse  of  their  power.     The  athe- 
istic idea  that  the  people  are  absolute  masters  of 
government  and  not  merely  agents  and  stewards 
of  one  who  holds  them  accountable — would  con- 
found all  distinction  between  the  right  of  revolu- 
tion and  the  despotism  of  the  masses,  and,  by 
removing  the  idea  of  accountability,  give  perfect 
impunity  to  the  impulses  of  the  hungry  million, 
display  the  glittering  treasure  of  wealth  and 
power  unguarded  by  any  moral  or  physical  res- 
traint, and  leave  society  trembling  upon  a  foun- 
dation shaken  by  the  subterranean  thunders  of  a 
volcano  more  terrific  than  the  wildest  rage  of 
^tna  or  Stromboli.     Such  a  volcano  is  the  kind- 
ling of  the  Socialistic  philosophy ;  a  philosophy 
which  is  as  great  an  outrage  upon  the  sober  sense 
of  a  rational  mind,  as  it  is  upon  the  moral  sensi- 
bilities of  any  but  a  moral  maniac.     It  springs 
from  an  absurd  and  wicked  interpretation  of  the 
theory  of  freedom,  whose  absurdity  and  wicked- 
ness strive  for  the  palm  of  superiority.     In  truth, 
thero  are  two  meanings  to  the  phrase  all  men 
are  hy  nature  free  andeqwd^  which  are  as  wide  as 
the  poles  apart.    One  regards  man  as  a  creature 
without  any  regard  to  any  relation  he  sustains; 
the  other  considers  him  as  a  member  of  existing 
society :  the  one  has  reference  to  abstract  right ; 
the  other  to  the  new  modifications  of  right  grow- 
ing up  under  the  shadow  of  society.     One  is  the 
rule  by  which  all  just  efforts  at  social  reform  are 
justified  as  right  in  principle ;  the  other  is  the 
great  practical  law  to  check  the  outbursts  of  ex- 
travagance, and  make  efforts  at  reform  just  and 
proper  by  regulating  them  by  the  existing  rights 
of  society  as  far  as  is  possible.    They  are  the 
centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces  of  political  phi- 
losophy.   The  errors  of  socialism  and  commu- 
nism spring  from  a  confusion  of  these  rules,  and 
a  violent  substitution  of  the  positive  by  the  ab- 
stract rights  of  man.     In  the  maxim  all  are  by 
nature  fret  and  equals  the  term/ref  does  uot  mean 
that  man  is  actually  bom  free  from  any  obliga- 
tion to  parental  authority  or  the  existing  law  of 
the  land,  unless  he  chooses  to  assume  it.    No 
one  will  contend  that  each  individual  is  entitled 
by  virtue  of  his  natural  freedom  to  nullify  the 
laws  of  the  land ;  no  matter  how  much  he  may 
dislike  those  laws,  he  must  not  rebel  and  endan- 
ger the  tranquillity  of  the  State;  for  the  peace 
of  society  is  of  more  importance  than  the  mere 
abstract  rights  of  any  individual.     All  that  is 

*  See  Epistle  to  Romans,  xiii:  1—^. 


meant  by  the  term  free  by  nature^  is  that  con«d- 
ered  as  a  creature  without  reference  to  any  rela- 
tion he  sustains,  no  one  has  any  inherent  right 
to  control  him,  which  does  not  equally  pertain 
to  him  to  exert  over  the  other.    Bat  tlie  socialiet 
interprets  this  part  of  the  maxim  to  mean  utter 
exemption  from  moral  obligation  td  any  law  or 
authority,  which  the  individual  does  not  approve 
as  good,  and  voluntarily  admit  to  be  valid ;  it 
even  denies  the  authority  of  God,  unless  mao 
choose  to  allow  it,  strips  the  crown  from  the 
brows  of  Jehovah,  and  blasphemes  him  as  a  kind 
of  elective  president  over  a  democratic  oai verve. 
By  the  term  equal,  is  not  meant  an  actnal  eqoality 
of  title  to  existing  properties,  so  that  the  cbiMren 
of  my  neighbor  are  born  with  as  equitable  a 
title  to  my  property  as  my  own ;  equality  of  right 
may  exist  with  the  greatest  amount  of  diversity 
in  the  objects  of  possession;    and  the  phrase 
eqtiol  simply  means  that  each  one  has  as  good  a 
right  to  what  is  actually  his.  as  any  other  has  to 
what  is  hia.     Nor  does  the  phrase  by  nature  sig- 
nify that  men  are  actually  bom  with  precisely 
equal  rights;  but  that  as  creatures  they  haveeqoal- 
ly  commanding  rights  to  what  is  properiy  their 
own.     But  the  socialist  interprets  the  phrase  by 
nature  equal  to  mean  that  his  tchildren  are  justly 
entitled  to  an  equal  division  in  the  property  of  all 
his  neighbors,  and  that  their  juat  rtgikte  are  tram- 
pled upon  by  those  laws  which  cause  the  prop- 
erty of  a  parent  to  descend  to  his  children,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others.     He  has  confounded  the 
abstract  right  of  all  to  equal  advantage*  in  the 
gifts  of  nature,  with  the  positive  right  of  prop- 
erty growing  out  of  the  accumulations  with  which 
the  industry  of  some  or  the  heritage  of  others 
has  invested  them.     The  abstract  right  of  man 
as  a  creature,  must  always  give  way  to  the  posi- 
tive right  of  man  as  a  member  of  society,  for  the 
very  sufficient  reason,  that  men  are  not  living  in 
a  state  of  nature,  but  in  a  state  of  society ;  and 
therefore  their  rights  under  positive  law  are  not 
only  more  multiplied  in  number,  bnt  more  enb- 
stantial  iu  reality,  than  their  rights  in  the  abstract. 
The  mistake  of  the  modern  abolitionist  is  pre- 
cisely similar;  he  insists  upon  it  that  the  neg;ro 
is  born  to  as  equitable  a  title  to  his  freedona  aa 
the  master  who  owns  him ;  we  acknowled^  it 
in  one  sense  and  deny  it  in  another;  we  a^ree 
that  considered  simply  as  a  creature,  his  abstract 
rights  are  unabated,  because  he  can  never  t»e 
any  thing  else  than  a  creature;  but  considered 
as  a  member  of  society  his  abstract  right  ofadf- 
control  has  been  suspended  by  a  peculiar  opera- 
tion of  causes  transferring  the  right  to  another, 
and  the  necessities  of  the  case  demand  the  coo- 
tinuance  of  this  suspension  to  be  applied  to  the 
descendants  of  the  party  concerned.    The  feA^ 
lowing  rapid  summary  of  the  great  principles 
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lOTolvadi  and  a  brief  application  of  tbem,  will 
ihow  that  the  same  great  trutbs  are  concerDed 

0  slavery  tod  the  stability  of  property,  and  will 
prove  that  Dr.  Tbornwell  uttered  no  paradox  to 
zaptivate  by  tbe  brilliant  density  of  bis  polisbed 
lad  DenroDs  antitheais,  but  a  tmtb  full  of  mean- 
[u%,  wheo  he- declared  that  it  will  be  aeen  here- 
ifter  that  in  defending  slavery  in  the  South,  we 
ire  really  defending  the  great  principles  of  all 
legolated  liberty. 

Tbe  discnasioa  has  informed  ns  of  the  fact,  that 
the  ibetract  rights  of  a  state  of  nature  have 
l)eeo  BO  diatnrbed  by  the  events  of  life,  that  the 
lofleiible  application  of  abstract  maxims  is  ah* 
iurd  io  poiat  of  reason  and  oppressive  in  point 
if  justice.  Nay,  so  tboronghly  has  this  distur- 
Inoce  taken  effect,  that  It  amy  become  an  abso- 
!Kte  nquirment  ofjustiee  to  set  aside  those  rights 
if  oatore,  which  are  in  one  sense  inaHenable. 
\St  have  also  seen  thai  the  peace  of  society  and 
(be  Mcurity  of  life  demand  that  some  of  these 
rif  bts  may  be  suspended  from  the  control  of  the 
iodividaal  wUktnU  his  con$enU  It  has  also  ap- 
peared that  in  the  confusion  of  metaphysical 
tqoalitiee  produced  bj  tbe  anomalous  condition 
»r  this  present  world,  rights  grow  up  under  the 
lawi  of  society,  conflict  with  the  abstract  rights 
of  society  to  coincide  with  the  abstract  rights 
of  oatDre,  and  supersede  them,  on  th*  ground 
that  man  is  not  living  in  a  state  of  nature,  but  in 

1  state  of  association.  This  supersednre  of  ab- 
stract right  does  not  eumihUate  them,  but  suspends 
them  from  taking  a  dirut  and  eontroUing  effect 
<«  prutical  affairs;  and  it  is  the  greet  law  of 
bamaD  progress  to  push  back  these  positive  rights 
of  nature;  while  it  is  the  perfection  of  civil gov- 
tnioieot  to  effect  this  union  with  as  little  violence 
to  exietiog  rights  as  is  possible  in  the  case.  Be- 
tweeo  these  two  great  laws  regulating  the  jus- 
tice aad  security  of  human  right,  there  is  a  vast 
arena  for  the  discussion  and  adoption  of  neces- 
nry  and  just  reforms;  and  It  is  the  duty  of  those 
to  whom  the  management  of  civil  society  has 
^  committed  by  the  providence  of  God,  to 
keep  the  advance  of  society  towards  a  state  of 
ideal  equity  continually  in  motion ;  at  the  same 
^■ne  that  it  is  a  duty  of  equal  solemnity  to  keep 
(his  advance  in  check  by  the  judicious  applica- 
tion of  positive  law,  and  prevent  the  movements 
of  reform  from  rushing  into  the  madness  of  a 
•pecQlative  enthusiasm,  and  tearing  down  all  Che 
"witutions  and  rights  of  associated  life. 

't  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  application  of 
these  general  principles  deal  death  alternately  to 
|i)e  aims  of  abolition  and  the  theories  of  social- 
>^-  We  may  fully  admit  the  abstract  right  of 
^^  slave  to  control  himself,  and  of  the  socialist 
^^  an  equality  in  the  gifts  of  nature,  and  yet  this 
attract  right  may  be  suspended  by  the  positive 
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laws  of  society,  necessary  to  its  own  presenrm- 
tion,  wUhaut  the  eanaent  of  the  parties,  so  thai 
the  aUne  may  he  bom  to  a  deprivation  of  hiM  not- 
ural  right  to  control  himself,  just  as  others  are 
born  to  a  deprivation  of  their  natural  rights  to 
equal  possession  in  the  soil  and  its  fruits.  The 
slaveholder  is  charged  with  violating  the  rights 
of  man;  and  he  replies  with  triumphant  success 
that  the  rights  of  man  in  the  abstract  have  beoM 
superseded  by  the  rights  of  men  as  members  of 
society ;  and  in  the  case  of  our  slaves,  we  Jind 
them  horn  to  a  deprivation  of  their  ahstraet  righit 
made  necessary  by  tbe  exigencies  of  the  case. 
It  is  obvious  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  seiae 
upon  a  freeman  and  reduce  him  into  slavery ; 
this  supposes  him  as  in  actual  as  well  as  abstract 
possession  of  his  right  to  freedom ;  but  suppose 
some  disturbing  csuse  should  so  subject  him  to 
the  control  of  another,  that  the  very  existence  of 
society  and  the  claims  of  positive  justice  demand 
that  this  suspension  of  his  right  should  be  con- 
tinued upon  himself,  and  transmitted  to  his  chil- 
dren. This  essentially  alters  the  case;  the  free- 
man originally  enslaved  would  have  far  more 
right  to  complain  than  his  descendants*  since 
what  he  once  possessed  has  been  violently  re- 
aioved  from  him ;  but  his  descendants  have  been 
bom  to  a  deprivation  of  their  abstract  right  under 
a  law  which  makes  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
transmit  that  suspension  which  originally  begun 
in  wrong,  according  to  our  supposition.  It  is  as 
unfair  to  charge  upon  slavery  the  inheritance  of 
a  title  founded  in  wrong,  as  involving  the  inheri- 
tor in  the  guilt  of  the  original  kidnapper,  as 
it  would  be  to  charge  a  child  with  a  guilt  for 
inheriting  an  estate  won  by  tbe  fraud  of  his  an- 
cestors, equal  to  tbe  gutltof  tbe  ffrst  wrong-doer. 
This  plausible,  but  really  absurd  objection,  is 
based  upon  a  confusion  of  an  evil  and  the  con- 
sequences it  produces.*  The  original  wrong  can 
never  be  made  right,  but  wrong  may  lay  the 
foundation  of  relations  and  institutions  which 
are  lawful  in  themselves,  or  by  tbe  effect  of  cir- 
cumstances* and  are  therefore  to  be  treated  with 
all  scrupulous  regard  to  moral  law.  Tbe  slave 
trade  is  as  detestable  to  a  Southern  slaveholder, 
as  it  is  to  an  abolitionist  of  the  North ;  but  he 
who  confounds  slavery  with  the  slave  trade, 
perils  his  reputation  for  discrimination  in  a  fatal 
degree.  The  simple  fact  is  that  some  forms  of 
slavery  are  wrong,  and  others  are  not;  and  the 
individual  or  the  religion  which  condemns  one,  is 
not  inconsistent  in  approving  another;  circaaastaa- 
ces  control  tbe  moral  complexion  of  slavery,  aad 
it  is  to  be  condemned  or  approved  as  that  com- 
plexion appears.  It  is  one  thing  to  destroy  tba 
liberties  of  a  freeman ;  but  it  is  another  an4  a 
very  different  thing  to  inherit  a  right  to  services 

*  Thorn weire  Sermon,  p.  45. 
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to  which  the  right  of  the  slave  hat  been  sus- 
pended from  practical  effect  by  the  laws  and  ne- 
cessities of  society. 

Such  are  the  principles  upon  which  the  slave 
holders  of  the  South  are  accustomed  to  defend 
the  lawfulness  of  slavery  and  yet  maintain  the 
consistency  of  their  republican  principles;  and 
the  identity  of  these  principles  of  defence  with 
those  necessary  to  the  management  of  the  so- 
cialistic theories,  proves  that  the  Southern  States 
stand  before  the  world  as  the  maintainors  of  all 
just  and  conservative  views  in  the  political  spec- 
ulations of  the  times.    In  truth  these  Slates  oc- 
cupy a  position  of  a  peculiar  aiKt  most  marvel- 
lous description.    The  signs  of  the  tin>es  display 
a  degree  of  confusion  on  the  agitated  theatre  of 
human  affairs,  unexampled  in  any  previous  pe- 
riod of  history.    The  spirit  of  investigation,  and 
the  discoveries  of  science  have  stimulated  the 
most  unchastened  activity  of  inquiry  into  evory 
imaginable  subject  to  which  abstract  theories  of 
preconceived  opinion  can  possibly  be  applied. 
This  IS  the  form  in  which  infidelity  is  beginning 
to  ride  rampant  across  the  best  interests  of  man 
for  time  and  his  hopes  for  eternity ;  men  deter- 
mining beforehand  what  it  wouhl  be  proper  for 
God  to  reveal,  have  thus  completely  subjected 
the  Revelation  of  God  to  the  merest  wbims  of 
their  caprice,  and  levelled  its  honor  in  the  dust. 
The  same  daring  and  dangerous  spirit  has  pre- 
sumed to  attack  the  rights  of  property,  the  prin- 
ciples of  wages,  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  the 
inviolability  of  duty ;  and  unless  it  is  checked  by 
the  operation  of  some  large  and  commanding 
force,  no  imagination  can  conceive  the  epic  gran- 
deurs of  that  universal  ruin  that  will  surely  en- 
sue.    In  the  prostration  of  private  property  and 
the  ruin  of  public  credit,  in  the  corruption  of 
morals,  in  the  destruction  of  law,  in  the  univer- 
sal arming  of  individuals  for  personal  defence, 
in  the  utter  destruction  of  all  social  and  civil 
blessings,  will  be  seen  the  fatal  triumph  of  an 
infidel  philosophy;  and  in  the  wild  and  thrilling 
groan  of  a  world  crushed  into  the  chaos  of  un- 
dtstinguishable  ruin  will  rise  the  soug  of  praise, 
which  will  greet  the  elevation  of  an  atheistic  ne- 
gation of  a  personal  Deity  to  the  throne  of  Je- 
hovah.    Appealing  to  the  simplest  teachings  of 
an  acknowledged  revelation  for  the  lawfulness 
of  our  institutions,  and  standing  upon  the  broad 
doctrines  of  civil  liberty  taught  by  a  reason  gui- 
ded by  that  revelation,  the  Southern  States  of 
the  American  Union  stand  like  the  ark  of  Noah 
on  the  heaving  wilderness  of  waters,  bearing  the 
defence  of  Christianity,  and  the  doctrines  of  so- 
cial order,  high  and  triumphnntly  through  the 
thundering  torreuts  of  speculative  madness  which 
threaten  the  highest  parts  of  all  established  opin- 
ion.   The  slaveholders  of  the  South  mean  to 


maintain  their  just  discrimination  of  their  own 
and  the  rights  of  their  slaves;  aud  while  liviig 
in  the  effort  to  do  their  duty  to  their  depeadaots, 
they  can  front  with  undaunted  conrage  the  rap 
of  the  civilized  world.  Smiting  with  eqaal 
promptness  thoae  who  deny  the  theory  of  free- 
dom,  and  the  lawftilness  of  slavery,  horUogeqaal 
defiance  to  the  enemies  of  republicanism  aodtlw 
foea  of  the  gospel,  and  tmating  with  vnahaken 
faith  in  the  providence  of  Him  who  rules  the 
armies  of  Heaven  and  the  inhabitants  of  tbe 
earth,  who  confounds  and  distinguishes  sccoid- 
ing  to  the  dictates  of  an  infinite  and  nnerring  wii- 
dom,  we  shall  calmly  await  the  issue  of  eveoti, 
convinced  that  our  cause  is  identiied  with  tin 
truth  of  God,  whose  power  and  wisdom  tbui  be- 
comes the  guarantee  of  our  final  victory. 


NORMAN  MAURICE; 

oa. 
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COrT   RIOBT  SECURXD. 

ACT  IV.— SCENE  I. 

A  Garden  in  the  retmr  ^  the  honte  of  Narwum  Manriet. 
WalkthrmffhaAi«A9krm6bery.  EmUr  JMeri  Wet- 
ren  amd  Mrt,  Jerva$, 

Warren,       So !  So!    Yon  beard  it  all  dMst 

J^r$.  J.  Every  syllable. 

Warren.  Glorious!  But  how  did  yon  conceal  yovneir! 

Mre.  J.    An  ante-room  conducts  its  to  die  hall 
Where  they  were  secretly  at  conference; 
Thither,  when  she  descended  from  my  ehoaibert 
I  softly  followed.    The  convenient  key*hole 
Gave  me  the  means,  at  once,  to  hear  and  see  them. 

Warren,    Your  foresight  shames  my  thought!    iai 
so,  this  Maurice 
Denies  that  you  shall  harbour  in  his  dwelling  f 
But  this  you  must  do !    Your  security 
Lies  in  his  household  only !    He  might  prauise 
You  lodging  in  St.  Louis, — board  and  clothing, 
Ample  provision  for  your  state  in  future, 
But  once  you  free  his  threshold  of  your  presence. 
He  whistles  you  down  die  wind.    No  obKgotioa 
Would  bind  him  to  the  care  of  yon  hereafter! 
Mre.J,  What  then? 

Warren,    Why,  to  be  sure !     The  very  thia^,  dtti 
madam — 
Yonr  sickness  will  not  snfler  your  remoral : 
Fatigue  of  travel,  grie^  anxie^» 
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Will  have  tkeir  penaltiec ;  and  joor  prostration 

b  tDch  that  all  the  world  would  say  *twas  monatrous 

To  driire  jroa^ — ^you,  a  stranger  in  the  country,— 

The  bone  of  the  one  kinswoman  that's  left  you! 

Year  aocion  is  a  good  one  I    Norman  Maurice 

b  loc  the  omn  to  urge  the  matter  on  you*- 

An  iavalid^ — ^with  feeble  pulse, — ^bot  fever^- 

Coofined  to  bed,  and  somewhat  wandering! 

Yoa*ie  right !    Methinks  yon  need  no  counsel,  madam. 

Jfrt.j:  laee!    'Twill  do! 

KerreM.  "Hs  excellent!    So  Maurice 

Accepts  the  Senatorial  nomination, 
Tboogfa  stall  bis  pride  revolu  at  working  for  it. 
Well !  He*8  not  Senator  yet.    This  widow's  case 
Win  brin^  its  perib  too ;  and,  at  the  finish, 
ru  inierpone  to  blight  his  growing  glories, 
Asdahow  him^-^— Hark!  aiboutep-- 

Mtm,  J,  Here  she  comes ! 

WmreUm    Auspicious!    Here,  away;  and,  while  you 


leave  us, 

ni  open  a  brief  conference  with  her. 
Uaanwhtle,  'tis  well  you  put  your  scheme  in  progress ; 
Tike  to  your  bed,  and  get  your  nostrums  ready, 
Spaienot  your  groans  and  sighs — a  little  fp-iiitness 
Migbt  well  arreat  you  suddenly  in  speech! 
Aad— but  enough.    The  thfeket !    Here,  away ! 

[  T%ey  retire  bekittd  the  eapee, 

Emier  Clariee, 

Qmriee,    Haw  all  my  sorrows  sink  into  tha  aeay 
Siaee  Norman  rises  to  such  noble  height, 
The  first  in  his  desert  and  his  desire ! 
Mctbinks,  till  now  I  doubted  of  his  Ibrtono, 
Nor  ever  felt  secure  from  sad  mischance, 
The  gibe  of  envioua  tongues,  the  jeer  of  malice. 
The  snares  of  bitter  foes,  and  thoee  dark  meshes. 
That  still  the  trsacheroos  hands  of  Warren  spread. 
These  do  not  fiight  me  now,  and  though  his  presence, 
So  apt  with  coming  hither  oi  my  aunt, 
WottU  seem  to  sfaaidow  forth  an  evil  porpoee, 
Yet  can  I  not  esteem  it  canae  of  fear, 
Since  it  were  vain  for  such  as  he  to  stmggle 
AgaiaMihe  noble  fortune  of  my  husband. 

Warre^  [egmmg  tnU  b^dnd  her.]    Indeed!  and  yet 
the  shaft  that  slew  the  lion. 
Was  hot  a  reed  beside  the  sedgy  stream ! 

GtcTMe,  [eeeimf  JUm  and  etarHmg,]  Ah ! 

Wmrem,    The  little  scorpion  issuing  from  the  rock, 
First  dew  the  steed  whose  skull  he  'habited. 

Clsrtre.  Thou  here  again ! 

HWren,    If  but  to  teach  in  thee  philosophy. 
A  pchble  in  the  hand  of  shepherd  slinger. 
Smote,  so  we  learn  in  Sacred  History, 
The  proudest  giant  in  Philistia's  ranks. 

Osrier.    And  he  whose  presence  still  offends  a  woman. 
Bat  little  dreams  what  champion  she  may  call. 

Wmrrem.    I  knew  your  champion  absent  ere  I  ven- 
tured. 
Toar  highest  pitch  of  voice,  and  greatest  need. 
Would  never  bring  him  timely  to  your  succour. 

GEsrtes.  What  means  this  threat  f 

Warren,  It  is  no  threat,  Clarice. 

Yon  will  not  need  a  champion  when  I'm  near  you. 

Oarwe.    And  if  I  did*  methinks  in  Robert  Warren 
I  tluMildbe  loth  to  seek  one!     Why  come  hither 
My  husband's  foe,  pursuing  still  his  fortunes, 
Asd  mkie,  with  bitter  malice  f 

KWrea.  Thee  with  love ! 

Oariee.    Who  wrongs  the  husband  cannot  love  the 
wife! 

Warren,    Clarice, *tw  as  in  my  pa.Rnionate  love  for  thee. 


First  grew  the  paasionate  hate  I  bear  thy  busbsnd! 
'Till  thou,  with  fetal  beauty,  came  between  us. 
He  was  the  twin  companion  of  my  pleasures;— 
My  first  associste  in  each  boyish  firolic. 
We  still  together  went,  by  hill  end  valley, 
Beside  the  stream,  and  through  th'  untrodden  forest, 
Having  no  feith  but  in  our  youthful  friendship, 
No  )oy,  but  in  the  practice  sbaited  together. 
'Twas  thou  that  changed  my  kinsman  to  a  rival— 
'Twas  thou  that  changed  our  friendship  into  hate; 
We  fell  apart,  suspecting  both,  and  loathing, 
When  first  our  mutual  hearts  inclined  to  thee ! 

Ciariee,    He  did  not  hate  thee— bad  no  jealousy. 
But  still  confided  to  thee,  even  his  passion. 
And  thou— alas!  audacious  that  thou  art. 
How  canst  thou  still  forget  that  I  too  know  thee, 
A  traitor  to  his  trust. 

Warren,  Have  I  denied  it! 

I  would  have  won  thee  from  my  dearest  kinsman. 
This  treachery  to  him  was  truth  to  thee ! 

Clariee,    And  yet  'twas  fruitless!    Was  it  not  enough 
That  thou  should'st  fail  t    Why  now— 

Warren,  Enough ! 

Was  every  passion  to  be  wrsck'd  forever. 
In  that  which  had  denial  in  thy  scorn. 
With  love  denied,  was  vengeance — 

Clarice,  Vengeance!     Ha! 

Is  it  his  life  thou  aim'st  at  now,  or  mine  f 

Warren,  Neither! 

Clariee.    What  then  f    We're  separate  forever^— 
Our  lots  are  cast  apart,— our  lives  divided, — 
Why,  when  no  profit  comes  to  thee— no  pleasure. 
To  us,  at  this  dark  crossing  of  our  footsteps — 
Why  art  thou  here?— Why  vex  us  with  thy  presence, 
To  thy  own  deep  defeat  f 

Warren,  Nay,  to  your  thought. 

Look  for  the  answer  to  this  teeming  question. 
You  know  me  well— enough  of  me  to  know, 
Whate'er  my  vices  or  deficienciee, 
I  am  no  simpleton,  but  have  a  cunning 
That  scarce  would  keep  me  profitlessly  working. 
Still  drawing  fruitleas  waters  in  a  seive. 
That  I  should  press  upon  your  husband's  footsteps. 
Would  prove  I  still  had  hope  of  my  revenge! 
That  I  should  seek  thee  in  thy  secret  bower. 
Would  show  me  still  not  hopeless  of  thy  lovei 

Clariee.       Oh !  vain  and  insolent  man ! 

Warren.  Hold  a  little! 

If  hopeful  still  of  you,  'tis  through  the  prospect 
Of  vengeance  on  your  husband. 

Clariee,  Face  him  then ! 

Warren,    You  but  incssaae  my  eager  thirst  for  ven- 
geance. 
When  you  semind  me  of  the  finequent  stmggle, 
Which  ended  in  my  overthrow  and  shame. 

Clariee,    Is't  not  enough,  thus  baffled  and  defeated^— 
Why  thus  encounter  still  the  shame  and  danger  ? 

Warren,    And  if  my  hope  Uy  only  in  my  fortun»« 
If  still  my  vengeance  waited  on  my  strength. 
And  to  the  skill  and  vigor  of  mine  arm, 
I  looked  to  win  the  vengeance  that  I  covet, 
I  should  forego  the  conflict,  as  you  counsel. 
And  leave  your  world  in  peace,  concealing  mine ! 

ClortM.  Well,  sir— you  pause ! 

Warren.    I  would  have  had  your  thought 
Supply  the  words  of  mine ;  but  as  it  does  not — 
Know  that  I  look  to  other  means  of  vengeance  ; 
Not  through  my  strength,  but  in  his  feebleness 
Not  in  my  virtue,  but  your  husband's  vice ! 

Clariee.  Oh!  Hence! 

V/arren,    Hear  me!  at  this  very  moment 
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Your  baaband  Meke  the  pinnacle  of  power; 
He  stands  conspicuous  in  the  public  eye ; 
The  highest  place  awaits  him  in  the  Stat»— 
The  highest  in  the  nation !    At  a  word, 
I  can  o'erthrow  him  from  his  eminence,' 
Can  make  his  name  a  bj-word  and  a  mock, 
Degrade  him  from  his  rank ;  and,  with  a  secret— 

Clarice.    Shallow  and  impotent,  as  base  and  worthless, 
Hence  with  jour  secret !    Me  you  can  delude  not, 
Though  you  delude  youself.    I  know  this  secret! 

iVarren,  What !    Your  husband's  forgery  T 

Ciariee.  Your  forgery ! 

Think  not  to  cheat  me  with  your  foul  contrirance. 
You  prated  of  his  skill  in  penmanship, 
Defied  it, — ^placed  examples  in  his  eye. 
And  he,  confiding,  dreaming  not  that  he. 
The  kinsman  who  had  shared  his  bed  and  bosom. 
Could  mediute  a  falsehood  or  a  crime, 
Wrote,  at  your  bidding,  sundry  names  of  persons. 
And  with  these  names,  without  his  privity. 
Your  hand  derised  the  drafts  which  got  the  money. 
Your  hand  expended  what  your  guilt  procured. 
On  your  own  pleasures,  in  bis  grioTance, — 
And  he  has  paid  the  debt.    The  fktal  papers, 
Which  might  have  been  a  proof  of  his  undoing. 
Were  bum*d  before  mine  eyes ! 

Warren*  Your  eyes  deceiT'd  you ! 

I*U  not  deny  your  story  of  the  fraud. 
But  for  the  papers,  let  me  whisper  you^ 
They  were  not  burn*d— they  lire  for  evidence; 
Are  now  in  my  possession,  damning  proo6 
For  the  conviction  still  of  Norman  Maurice. 

Clarice,    Oh,  false  as  bell!    These  eyes  beheld  them 
burning, 

Warrei^    Hark,  in  your  ear!    What  you  beheld  de- 
livered, 
Were  but  the  copies  of  originals, 
The  neatly  written  forgeries  of  forgeries: 
The  originals  are  mine! 

Ciariee,  Have  merey.  Heaven ! 

What  will  you  do  with  them  T 

Warren.  What  you  determine. 

Ciariee,       What  mean  you  7 

Warrem.  What,  can  you  not  conjecture  1 

Ciariee,  No,  as  I  live! 

Warren.    What  should  I  do  with  them  ? 
Appease  my  hatred,  pacify  my  vengeance,— 
Wait  till  this  still  triumphant  enemy 
Puts  foot  upon  the  topmost  ring  of  the  ladder, 
Then  cut  away  the  lofty  props  that  raise  him, 
And  let  him  down  to  scorn  and  infamy. 
Another  day  would  make  him  Senator, 
But  that  I  step  between,  and  show  these  papers. 
And  then  the  thousand  voices  in  his  honor. 
Pursue  him  with  their  hiss ! 

Ciariee.  Hellish  malice ! 

Oh,  if  there  be  a  human  nature  in  thee. 
Forbear  this  vengeance. 

Warren,  If  it  pleases  thee. 

Ciariee.  How,  if  it  pleases  me  t 

Warren,  See  you  not  yet  f 

The  alternative  is  yours  to  see  him  perish, 
Or  win  the  eminence  that  still  he  seeks. 

Ciariee.  Tell  me ! 

Warren,  Be  mine! 

Ciariee.  [reeoiUng.]  Thine ! 

Warren.  Ay,  for  nothing  less, 

Than  the  sweet  honeydew  that  lines  thy  lips. 
The  heaven  thai  heaves  in  thy  embracing  bosom, 
Will  I  forego  this  vengeance. 

Ciariee.  God  have  merey ! 


Yet  no !  I'll  not  believe  thy  cruel  story; 
Thou  hast  no  papen !    I  must  see — 

Warren.  Thou  shaht 

Meet  me,  Clarice,  at  sunset,  in  yon  thkket. 

Ciariee.  I  dare  not.    In  yon  thicket^ 

Warren,  Dare  yon  thea, 

To  see  your  husband  perish  f 

Ciariee.  Yon  but  mock. 

Warren.  Wilt  have  me  swear  f 

Ciariee,    What  oath  would  bind  a  wretch, 
So  profligate  in  sin  T  I  will  not  come ! 
My  husband's  honor  still  defies  yoar  arts. 
As  mine  defies  your  passion. 

Warren.  You  have  doomed  him! 

Ciariee.    Oh,  say  not  so !    You  would  not  have  ok 
madden. 

Warren.    I  swear  it,  what  I  tell  yon  is  the  tnith,^ 
I  have  these  papere,  own  this  fearful  pow'r 
Upon  his  fame  and  fortune,  and  tPtU  use  it — 

Ciariee.        Andiflcomef 

Warren.  And  yield  you  to  my  passion, 

The  papen,  with  the  fatal  evidence. 
Shall  all  be  youn. 

Clarieeylaeide."]       Be  resolute,  my  son] ! 
Heaven  help  me  in  this  strait  and  give  me  stmfitb. 
[Aloud.'l    Bring  you  the  papers,  Robert  Wairen;  and- 

Warren^  [eagerly!]  YouMl  come  f 

doriee.    If  I  have  strength  and  courage,!  will  cooie. 

[Exit  Ctariet  ^ofti^- 

Warren.    Then  mine's  a  double  criomph!    Fool!— 
these  papen 
Shall  serve  a  twofold  purpose :  win  the  treosnie. 
And  yet  confound  the  keeper  when  be  wakes! 

[EsU  Wmroi. 


SCENE  II. 

Tkepordi  if  ike  Court  Houee  of  SL  Louit.  iVs 
Maurice,  about  to  enter  accompanied  by  tte  WH^ 
Preeeley  and  KaU,  i$  detained  by  Mercer  igMs  tkt 
tkreekold. 


Mereerm       A  word  with  you,  if  yoo  please. 

Maturice.  Go  you  in,  Madame, 

And  find  yourself  a  seat  until  1  come  : 
I'll  foUow  soon.  [ExU  widow  and  ckUi  vtYUs. 

Mereer.       This  case  will  keep  you  late. 
And  we  this  evening  hold  a  conference. 
Touching  the  course  of  the  debate  to-monrow  ;— 
Were  it  not  better  you  took  bed  with  us, 
And,  in  the  meanwhile,  lest  your  wife  grows  aDxioast 
Advise  her,  by  a  billet,  of  your  purpose  f 

Manriee.    Well  thought  of.    I  will  do  so.        [^f* 

Mereer.  Something  feither: 

Catesby  here  tells  me— but  he  comes ;  here,  Cate*bv. 
What's  this  of  Savage  f  {Enicr  Cousbf. 

Cateeby,[toMamriee.}    You've  won  the  Savage  beait 
It  seems  that  Blasingfaaroe  misdoubts  your  eoungfi 
And  as  you  gave  no  reference  on  his  challeage, 
Inclines  to  violence ;  and  has  bid  his  lambs 
Gather  about  him  to  behold  the  sport. 

Maurice.  Ah,  sport! 

Cateeby.    And  this  in  ntter  scorn  of  Savage, 
Who  counselled  patience  till  the  time  is  over, 
Fixed  by  yon  for  yoor  answer.    Blasingbanie 
Growls  suUeut  and  shows  Savage  a  cold  sbonlder: 
'Twas  he  himself  advised  that  you  be  wafcbfel. 

Maurice.    I  than  k  him,  and  feel  gretefol  to  the  SsTi|t. 
As  for  this  Blasinghaine,  he'll  have  need  to  growl, 
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Whan  we  bare  done  with  hiau    Bat,  bnher,  CMuby*-> 
Be  jott  eoovenient,  and,  vrhen  court  is  owWt 
Jleet  OS  at  Mercer'a. 
Cofef^.  I  shall  suy  the  trial. 

Good.    Let  us  in  then. 

[BxaitU  wUkim. 

Emier  Bianmgkame,  Smfoge  mid  tAer%, 

That's  enough,  Jo  Savage. 
re.  Ay,  if  il  answers. 

BUumghmme^    Answer  or  not,  I  tell  you,  still  enough. 
Socage.       And,  for  that  Tory  reason,  may  be  wiedom. 
Blaiim^kamie.    Perhaps  so,  but  l*in  not  used  to  sudden 
changes: 
I  viU  take  fiuther  counsel  with  myself. 
Socage.       Doubtless,  to  find  the  way  to  wise  eonclo- 


Pray  do  so! 


He  fellows  us, 
loader,  with  Matthews  and  the  strsager,  Wamn. 
metimghnme.    Well,  if  all  feUs  to  bring  this  Manrioe 


I  vaah  my  hands  of  the  business. 

Blaeimgkame. 
Bat,  ace  yon  Fergnson  f 


That  fellow  has  a  secret. 
Saeage,  What  is  it  T 

Blanmgkame,     Why,  something  that  should  please 
yoo^— quite  pacific — 
For  final  orerthrow  of  this  man  Maurice : 
Bat  let  us  in.    I  should  be  rather  anxious, 
HsTiBg  at  stake  a  fortune  on  this  trial. 

lExewUwiikim, 

Eater  Fergmatm  wiA  hooke  amd  paptre,  oeemmpaaiad  hff 

JVarTeH. 

Warrem,    You  have  it  all,  sir.    At  the  public  meethig 
Yoa  boldly  challenge  him  with  forgery, 
C«Uaonieto  produce  the  (atal  papers, 
Asd  tummon  Richard  Osborne  to  confirm  them. 

FerguMo*,    We'll  crush  him  at  a  blow. 

Warrea,  'Till  then,  nothing ! 

The  ihame  must  be  complete,  beyond  recovery. 
Lei  bun  stretch  forth  his  hand  to  gain  the  station, 
In  si^t  of  all,  then  in  remediless  ruin, 
Hail  him  down  headlong. 

FerguMom.  You  are  sure  of  him— 

Yoor  fects— your  proofs,  your  pereons  f 

Warren.  Sure  as  fate ! 

Fergnaotk,  You  will  not  fail  us. 

WarreM,  Would  you  have  me  sweart 

Rave  I  been  wrong'd,  and  do  1  hate  this  Maurice  f 
Will  hale  forego  the  moment  of  revenge? 
Rcresge  reject  the  draft  that  quenches  thirst, 
Aid  he  who  long  has  dream'd  of  hidden  treasure, 
Tom  from  the  golden  prize  at  last  his  own  7 
^'m,  if  the  hell  that  feeds  this  passion  fiercely, 
Bestow  the  needful  resolution  for  it ! 

FerguMon.  And  this  man,  Osborne  f 

H  erren.  He  has  had  his  lesson— 

He'll  answer  when  you  call  him. 

Fergneom.  All  then  is  true ! 

Warren.    As  true  as  need  be  for  a  lawyer's  purpose, 
Ai  for  a  foe's. 

Fergnean.  'Tis  very  pitiful— 

for,  thongh  I  like  him  not,  this  Norman  Maurice 
li  itill  a  man  of  wondrous  qualities  ;— 
Bot  for  this  Ispse  from  virtue  he  had  been 
Mo9t  perfect. 


Ferjrmaem.    I  do  not  like  this  business,  but  our  need 
Will  not  permit  that  we  discuss  its  merits;— 
We'll  see  you  with  the  morrow. 

Warren.  With  the  hour. 

That  hears  your  accusation! 

Fergmeon*       Good!  [Eixit  Fergumm 

Warran,  ky^  good! 

It  could  not  well  be  better  for  our  purpose. 
The  mine  is  sprung,  the  victim  still  approaches. 
Unconscious,  and  my  hand  must  fire  the  train ! 
But  here  comes  Osborne.    I  must  speak  him  sternly ; 
He  cannot  silence  me  with  womanish  scruples, — 
He  shall  not!     Well,  our  acheme  works  fomously. 

Enter  Oebonu. 

OsAsrJM.  Yonr  scheme ;  not  min^ 

Wmren,       When  will  your  wisdom,  Osborne, 
Conceive  that  scheme  of  mine  is  scheme  of  yours,— 
Or  should  be.    Now,  then,  hear  our  present  purpose. 
Ferguson  brings  the  charge ! 

Chbame.  What!  you  have  told  itf 

Warren,    Only  to  him;  and  he  will  keep  it  safely, 
'Till  comes  the  proper  moment  for  explosion ; 
When  our  young  Senator,  in  public  meeting, 
Rises  to  answer  to  the  public  summons, 
And  take  the  coveted  laurel  to  his  brow. 
Then  will  we  loose  our  thunderbolt,  whose  bursting 
Tears  him  to  atoms. 

OsAome.  What  am  I  to  do  f 

What  wretched  part  mupt  I  play  in  this  business  7 

Warren.    A  minor  one,  'tis  true,  but  quite  important. 
You'll  be  my  echo.    When  I  give  the  signal, 
Confirm  my  statement  and  complete  our  proofe. 

Oeborne.    Are  you  not  under  pledges  to  his  wife, 
To  yield  her  up  these  proofs  7 

H^orrfn.  Ay,  on  conditions. 

Oebome.  Well! 

Warren.       What  of  that  7    Another  means  of  ven- 
geance! 
See  you  not  that  I  strike  him  through  her  virtue, 
But  not  the  less  denounce  him  to  the  public. 
I'll  wheedle  her  with  a  promise  to  my  arras. 
Then  mock  the  easy  confidence  that  listen'd 
To  one  she  dared  despise ! 

Oebonu.  Oh,  Warren!  Warren! 

Whither  would  you  carry  me—where  go  yourself  7 

If'iarrea.      To  hell,  if  need  bo,  so  I  gain  my  objects- 
Achieve  the  conquest  that  to  me  is  heaven, 
Comprising  as  it  must  in  equal  >measure. 
At  once  the  joys  of  passion  and  of  hate ! 
For  you,  remember  Osborne,  no  more  scruples. 
You  are  mine — soul,  body,  thought  and  feeling,  mine, 
And  these  shall  ply  as  still  my  passions  counsel, 
Or  wo  betide  the  rebel. 

Oeborme.  Better  slay  me ! 

Warren.      Nay,  you're  not  fit  to  die  yet;  nor  could 
serve  me 
Hereafter  half  so  usefully  as  now. 
At  dusk,  I  keep  the  meeting  with  our  beauty — 
Go  thence  with  Matthews  to  a  secret  meeting. 
Look  for  me  home  at  midnight,  and  to-morrow- 
Remember!  no  evasion.    Fix'd  as  fetal. 
My  will  nor  brooks  dissuasion  nor  defeat. 

[Exit  Warren. 

Oebome.    Had  I  the  heart  to  perish,  'twere  less  pain. 
Than  bend  beneath  this  scourge  and  bear  this  chain ! 

Beene  dsset. 


W 


It  is  well  he  is  not  perfect. 


Or  he  had  put  humanity  to  the  blush, 

B?  showing,  in  rough  contrast,  to  her  shame, 

The  meaner  value  of  the  coin  she  carries* 
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[JoLr« 


SCENE  IlL 

Am  apartment  in  ike  dwelling  of  Norman  Maurice,  Enter 
Clarice  reading  a  note, 

dariee.    Not  with  me 'till  to-morrow.    'Ttsanage! 
The  first  night  separate  since  we  were  married. 
Yet  better  thus.    How  could  I  meet  my  Norman, 
Having  this  deep  concealment  in  my  heart, 
fior  shudder,  with  a  weight  of  shame,  whose  crimson 
Would  set  my  cheeks  in  flame!    How  stifle  feeling. 
To  cling  in  fondness  to  his  manly  bosom, 
Nor  speak  the  terrible  purpose  in  my  heart. 
That  said  would  stifle  his.    'Tis  better  thus ! 
Enough,  that  when  I  meet  him — 
When  his  dear  voice  is  sounding  in  mine  ears. 
Full  of  the  conscious  triumphs  that  await  him, 
I  then  may  fling  myself  upon  his  breast, 
And  share  the  dire  necessity  that  made  me 
The  thing  I  dare  not  name, — and  plead  with  him. 
For  each  prompt  sacrifice  of  feminine  feeling, 
The  nerve  that  rose  above  the  woman  weakness, 
As  still  the  tribute  to  his  fiune  and  safety. 
He  will  forgive— will  bless ;— and  if  he  does  not : 
Should  he  recoil  from  my  embrace  and  show  me. 
The  crimson  proof  of  shame  upon  my  garments. 
And  cry,  thy  hands,  that  once  were  white  and  spotless. 
Are  rod  with  guilt :— but  no—I  dare  not  think  it. 
Let  me  not  look  that  way.    Impossible ! 
Shall  I  not,  while  they  threaten,  steel  my  heart, 
Against  this  dread  necessity,  nor  tremble. 
Though  on  the  altars  of  his  fame  and  glory, 
1  bathe  tlus  white  and  innocent  hand  in  crime ! 
1  shudder,  yet  I  shrink  not.    Ghre  the  power, 
God,  to  this  heart,  against  the  coming  hour! 

Exeunt 


SCENE  IV. 

Openapaeebeforeihe  Court  House  of  St.  Loni*.   Groupe 
^  Lausyere  and  Citixena. 

lei  hamper.    Didst  hear  the  speech  of  Maurice  in  this 
casef 

2fMi  LMDfcr.  'Twas  terrible ! 

*  lei  Lawfer.  I  never  heard  the  like : 

And  when  he  did  discourse  of  Blasinghome,— 
His  first  inong  to  the  wiJow— his  denial 
Of  the  poor  orphan*s  right— his  violence 
To  those  who  strove  to  serve  her  interests — 
The  picture  that  he  painted  was  so  monstrous. 
That  every  heart  grew  cold. 

%rd  La/myer.  And  Blasingname, 

Himself-didst  note  him  f 

^tnd  iMWfer,  'Twas  another  picture! 

Isl  Lawyer.  He  sat  a  spectacle  of  ghastly  fury, 

That  had  moved  pity  could  we  have  forgotten 
His  looks  at  the  beginning  of  the  case. 
At  first  how  bold  he  seeniM— with  what  defiance ; 
Ifest  with  what  doubt :  then  follow'd  his  dismay— 
And  last  bis  fury;  while,  with  impotent  rage. 
And  something,  as  it  seem*d,  of  shame  and  horror, 
In  bis  own  spite  at  what  the  other  drew. 
He  croachM  at  last  beneath  the  terrible  scourging, 
And  half  escaped  fifom  sight. 

2nd  Lamper.  I  m^  bim  clutching 

The  panel  that  he  lean*d  on,  as  for  help, 
While,  beaded  on  his  forehead,  the  big  sweat 
Still  gather*d  as  it  fell ;  and  on  his  lips 
The  staiu  of  led  that  jningled  with  the  foam. 


Show*d  how  he  had  bttfera  tfafougb  hia^ 
In  his  great  agony,  and  knew  it  not. 

If<  Lawyer.       The  Judge  has  charged  the  jvry  f 

find  Lawyer.  He  was  charging 

Just  when  I  left.    I  conld  not  stand  it  longer— 
As  much  ezhansted  at  the  atem  excitameat, 
As  Blasinghame  himself. 

let  Lawyer.  For  Feignsoa, 

The  up-hill  work  was  pitifiil.    To  follow. 
With  such  a  case,  a  speaker  such  as  Maurice, 
Was  quite  as  kilting  to  himself  as  elient. 
No  body  heard,  or  cared  to  heary  his  pleading— 
Not  even  the  jury. 

^nd  Lawyer.  What  will  be  the  ven&t ! 

1st  Lawyer.    Why  who  can  doubt  T    The  insoppres- 
Bible  groan, 
That  broke  from  every  breast— the  gaxe  of  fury 
That  biased  in  every  eye,  when  poinitag  slowly, 
And  shaking  with  such  dire  significance. 
The  hand  of  Maurice  fix'd  on  Blamngfaame, 
As  stUl,  with  holy  horror  in  his  accents. 
He  spoke  his  wonder,  that  with  gnilt  so  hideotu, 
He  still  could  have  the  gase  of  man  and  jastk^- 
That  groan  and  glance  declared  the  popolar  jndgmeat, 
And  such  will  be  the  verdict. 

2nd  Lawyer.  Hark!  that  cry— 

let  Lawyer.  Declaies  it. 

\  Shouts  on  the  por^  as  ike  people  rtuk  out  of  <le  Cewi 

House.'] 
1st  CiHxen.  Hurrah  for  Norman  Maurice! 

2nd  Citizen.        The  widow's  friend! 
3r<i  Citizen.  The  people's  man— forever* 

Hud  Lawyer.       There  speaks  the  popular  hearL 
1st  Lawyer.  A  glorious  voice. 

That  makes  him  Senator. 

2nd  Lawyer.  Hark !  he  cornea  fordi. 

Enter  Mamrice,  wUkwidow  Preseley  and  KatcfiOmtti 
by  Mercer,  Brooks,  Catesby  and  others.    Shouts. 
Widow.    Ah!  sir.    God's  blessing  on  jour-mskt  ss 
happy. 
And  take  the  half  of  all  yonVe  got  for  us! 
Maurice.    Not  for  the  world,  dear  madam!     FH  not 
forfeit 
The  pure  delight  I  ieel  in  serving  virtue 
For  its  own  sake !    In  lifting  the  down-trodden, 
For  sake  of  wrong'd  humanity !    No  more.  [PeofU 

1st  Voice.    Hurrah  for  Norman  Maurice!  akeoL 

2nd  Voice.  The  widow's  friend ! 

drd  Voice.  The  people's  man  forever ! 

Maurice,  [to  Mercer.}  Let  us  get  hence. 

Dear  madam,  take  my  carriage. 
And  bear  the  grateful  tidings  to  my  wife ; 
Remain  with  her  to-day  while  I  am  absent. 
To-night,  as  still  it's  like,  I  shall  be  absent. 
Rejoice  her  with  our  triumph.    She  expects  you! 
Widow.    1  have  no  thanks — ^no  words^ — my  tongue  ii 

frozen. 
Maurice.    'Tis  that  the  thaw  n  wholly  at  your  hesit 
Go  hence.    Escort  her,  Mercer,  to  the  carriage. 

[ExU  Widow,  Kate  and  Merter. 
Caieshy,  [whispering  to  Maurice.]    Look  to  it,  Man 
rice— here  comes  Blasinghame! 
Enter  Blasinghame  with  others, 
Blasinghame.    Where  is  be f    Let  me  see!    Ha,  p^ 
way  I  {Forces  through  ike  crowd  osd 

rushes  upon  Maurice,  striking  &m  with  a  stick. 
Villain,  my  blows  make  answer  to  thy  speech! 
Maurice.    A  blow— and  I  no  weapon!    But  it  aecdi 
none— 
When  with  such  powerful  passions  in  my  heart, 
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I M  Bj  OMwapatrifitd  with  Biiengtb, 

To  dnga  ihouaaiid  tigen  to  my  toeu 

That,  BiQBBter,  that  has  trAmpIed  oo  a  people, 

Defied  their  ▼iituee— at  their  sufieringa  mock*d, 

Hib*  with  my  foot  upon  thy  Btnbbom  neck, 

I  trample— I  <legnde  thae  to  thedmt!      [Seixea  Slants 

iip§^kimedk.    ShamU  of  the  people. 

IstCiUzem,  Humh  for  Norinan  Maurice! 

ha  CiHxem,  The  peopled  friend ! 

3rd  CMseu.  The  champion  of  the  widow ! 

Yoar  eovnael'a  Mnnethini^  quite  unlike  younelf. 

CoMy,  [mierpoeimg.}     Enough,  sir.    Let  him  riae. 
I'll  wldaper  him 
Where  he  can  find  ua. 

Mamriee.  Now,  within  the  hour! 

{CtUe$bf  and  Samtge  iift  Bkuingkame. 

Cafnly.  Colonel  Blaainghame! 

BUuii^^imme,  Where  ia  he  t    Give  me  way! 

Mauriee,  leot^amtiHg  him.}  Here ! 

&iwi^,  [imterpoaimg,}  Enough  of  this ! 

I  lee !   Yoa*ll  be  at  Mercer'a.  [  To  M,] 

Ay,  now ! 
No  BKHW !    Come,  Blaainghame. 

You,  Joe! 

Well,  roa  are  true,  hoy,  and  I  did  you  wrong. 
FofgiTeme!    You  will  aee  to  thia.    This  man 
Hu  hid  hia  curadd  loot  apon  my  neck ! 
Yoa  law  it!— ha !    Yon  aaw  it ! 

StMge,  He  will  meet  yon ! 

BiMiMghame,    Ha,  Joe!    Your  hand.    But  when  f 

Beeage.  Within  the  hour! 

Biethghame.    Good!    See  to  it.  Ha,  ha.  Methinka— 

S^t^i.  No  more! 

Awty  with  me  at  once ;  you  mnat  not  linger; 

Biumghmme.     Metfainka  I  could  drink  blood.     I*m 
▼eiy  thiraty. 

{Exil  Bituinghame  and  Socage, 

Cetetbf.     Come,  let  ua  get  in  trim.    Are  you  a  shot  7 

^^h»iee.  No! 

Cflterfy.  Ah!  that'a  unfortunate! 

Mamiee,  You  think  ao  f 

Kerer  joa  matter,  Cateaby :  I  will  kill  him ! 

[End  or  Act  IV.] 


Hi&torical  and  Corograpbical  Description  of 
the  Province  of  Chichas  and  TarlJa, 

U  VPFER  PERU   OR  BOLIVTA.        FROM   THE  MER- 

CDwo  PERUAifo.    1791.    By  W.  S.  W.  R. 

Poverty  in  its  influence  on  human  affairs,  is 
uke  an  inverted  telescope;  it  diminishes  objects 
tod  confoonds  them.  To  this  effect,  which  is  to 
^certain  extent  inherent,  dominant  opinion,  often 
nperiorto  good  sense,  has  added  others  still  more 
Perceptible.  The  poor  man  is  from  necessity 
<^ttre,  rude,  oppressed,  deficient,  and  to  crown 
■us  miafortone,  he  often  becomes  ridiculous. — 

,^  &o5e<  infilix  pauptrias  duritu  in  se,  quam  quod 
^hdot  komines  faeit.*  To  be  virtuous  is  not 
^^%\i  to  gain  him  the  esteem  of  his  fellows ; 

•Jatea-SaL?. 


he  most  be  a  sort  of  prodigy  or  perform  mira- 
cles. This  consideration,  so  mortifying  to  all 
those  who  have  been  neglected  by  fortune  in  the 
unequal  distribution  of  her  favors,  is  a  source  of 
pleasant  meditation  for  the  philosopher.  Aware 
that  honor,  wealth  and  perhaps  even  posthumous 
fame,  depend  upon  accidental  circumstances 
whose  combination  and  control  are  not  witbift 
reach,  he  ceases  to  strive  for  their  possession  or 
to  feel  afflicted  in  their  absence.  Tranquil  in 
his  condition,  he  observes  that  applause  and  splen«> 
dor,  and  even  friends  come  and  go  with  fortune. 
The  same  reasons  apply  to  conntries  and  exert  ft 
like  influence  ib  their  history.  In  the  days  of 
Solomon,  how  msny  regions  of  the  earth  were 
happy  through  the  wisdom  of  legislation,  the 
prosperity  of  agriculture,  or  the  grazing  of  nu- 
merous flocks  and  herds  ?  Yet  their  positions 
and  even  their  names  hare  been  forgotten,  be- 
cause they  were  poor;  Ophir  is  remembered  ift 
admiration  solely  on  account  of  the  gold  it  pre- 
duced.  If  the  land  diocoverod  by  Columbus  had 
presented  nothing  beyond  the  introduction  of  the 
customs  and  creed  of  Europeans,  the  glory  of 
that  bold  Genoese  would  have  vanished  with  his 
life,  or  even  in  the  enterprise  itself.  Ferrer-Mai- 
donado,  Qoiros,  Hudson,  Baflin,  Cook,  &c.,  haz- 
arded their  lives  a  thousand  times  in  search  of 
unknown  lands,  and  in  fact  discovered  manj. 
The  poverty  of  those  parts  scarcely  gained  for 
them  a  place  on  geographical  maps,  while  at  the 
same  time  all  the  ignorant  and  many  learned  peo- 
ple spoke  enthusiastically  of  the  Orand-Paititiy 
of  Oran-Quivira,  of  the  country  of  the  Cesares, 
and  of  the  Amazons,  on  account  of  the  gold  aS- 
tributed  to  them,  although  one  of  the  best  au- 
thors, (Feyjoo,)  has  demonstrated  that  the  wealth 
of  all  those  kingdoms  is  imaginary.  Doctrinal 
zeal,  the  spirit  of  conquest,  commerce,  the  study 
of  antiquity  or  of  natural  history  are  rarely  di* 
rected  towards  poor  countries,  and  never  remaia 
in  them.  A  knowledge  of  the  Bahueaa  is  lim- 
ited to  the  centre  of  Spain ;  that  is  of  a  prov- 
ince which  is  believed,  from  its  destitution,  te 
have  existed  many  centuries  isolated  and  with- 
out social  iuterconrse ;  and  in  America  we  find 
similarly  situated  the  province  of  Chichas  and 
Tarija  in  Upper  Peru,  a  description  of  which  wo 
propose  to  submit. 

Those  valleys,  whoso  fertility  of  soil  is  snob 
as  to  fit  them  to  rival  the  ancient  Trinacria  and 
fabulous  Arcadia,  have  been  negleeted  or  Isigol^ 
ten  on  account  of  their  poverty  [in  geW.]  They 
are  imperfecUy  noticed  by  geographers,  when 
noticed  at  all. 

In  those  calamitous  tiaaeti  eontoapomaeoan 
with  the  conquest  of  tfaeee  kingdoms,  [Poro^ 
&c.,]  when  the  strong  were  always  righ^  and 
the  weak,  though  endowed  with  every  idrtoob 
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[Jolt, 


were  condemoed,  there  were  some  among  the 
eonquerors  who  deserted  the  dominaat  stmid- 
arda  of  Pizarro  and  Almagro :  and  borne  away 
by  a  common  desire  to  command,  and  to  enrich 
themselves  and  immortalize  their  memories,  they 
wandered  with  a  few  followers  to  the  most  dis- 
tant parts  of  Peru,  and  settled.  Among  these 
was  one  Francisco  Tarija,  (supposed  to  be  a  na- 
tive of  Seville,)  who,  after  roaming  for  a  con- 
siderable time  among  the  craggy  Cordilleras,  ac- 
companied by  M  few  Indians  and  adventurers, 
under  his  command,  stopped  in  the  valley  which 
still  preserves  his  name.  Its  peaceful  inhabi- 
tants, who  bad  never  known  the  domineering 
yoke  of  the  Incas,  and  were  ignorant  of  the  tra- 
gedies then  acting  in  the  western  part  of  the  con- 
tinent, received  their  guests  with  all  the  venera- 
tion with  which  the  Indian  in  those  days  regarded 
the  European,  whose  superiority  in  every  respect 
astonished  him.  Francisco  Tarija  enchanted  by 
the  benignity  of  the  climate,  the  richness  of  the 
soil,  and  still  more  by  the  docility  of  the  then 
happy  natives,  determined  to  go  no  fsrther;  he 
domiciliated  himself  amongst  them,  and  imita- 
ting the  practice  in  other  parts  of  conquered 
America,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  village. 

As  the  resources  of  his  party  were  few,  and 
as  he  could  expect  no  aid  from  the  coast,  both 
on  account  of  its  distance  and  the  turbulence  of 
the  times,  he  undertook  no  expedition ;  at  least 
tradition  has  preserved  an  accoont  of  none. 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  this  man.  This  sketch 
of  his  arrival  in  the  valley  is  derived  from  vari- 
ous papers,  pertaining  to  the  archives  of  the 
municipality  of  San  Bernardo  de  Tarija,  pre- 
served by  a  curious  gentleman  in  the  city  of  Oru- 
ro  to  whose  kindness  we  are  indebted  for  a  copy. 

Francisco  Tarija  enjoyed  but  a  short  time  the 
fruits  of  his  labors.  On  the  death  of  this  pru- 
dent and  active  Spaniard,  the  Indians  of  tho  val- 
ley relapsed  to  their  primitive  course  of  life. 
They  again  adopted  their  native  customs  and 
language  which  had  been  partially  laid  aside; 
and  of  the  little  Spanish  they  acquired^  the  only 
word  of  the  language  they  have  preserved  isTa- 
rga;  and  that  because  it  reminded  them  of  a 
man  who  regarded  them  as  brothers,  and  res- 
pected the  sacred  rights  of  humanity  and  justice. 
Though  some  other  Spaniards  and  mestizoes 
subsequently  aspired  to  be  settlers  of  the  coun- 
try, the  memorials  of  the  times  are  so  obscure 
that  we  are  unable  to  say  anything  of  their  com- 
mencement, or  of  the  events  attendant  on  their 
aettlement. 

In  the  course  of  years,  the  fame  of  the  wealth 
of  Peru  was  spread  throughout  the  wprld,  exag- 
gerated in  proportion  to  the  distance  it  travelled, 
and  to  the  fertility  of  invention  or  imagination 
of  those  who  bore  the  tale.    A  Portagnesa  of 


Paraguay,  whose  name  deserves  to  be  coa- 
signed  to  oblivion,  excited  by  an  unholy  tbirat  for 
gold,  brought  a  calamity  on  the  vale  of  Tarija, 
equal  in  proportion  to  the  circumstances,  to  thai 
which  the  Conde  Don  Julian  brought  upon  Spaia 
when  he  invited  the  Moore  to  subjugate  it.  Tbts 
avaricious  man  led  a  tribe  of  fierce  Indians.  csIImI 
Chirihuanos  and  seized  upon  their  mines.  He 
entered  the  valley  with  his  band  of  barbariaos, 
laying  waste  the  country  wherever  he  went,  rob- 
bing the  flocks,  burning  fields  of  grain  and  habi- 
tations, and  putting  to  the  sword  all  he  met— 
whether  Spaniard,  Indian,  or  Mestizo.  Bat  be 
had  his  reward  :  the  Chiribuanos  observing  him 
about  to  depart  loaded  with  wealth  they  had  as- 
sisted him  to  obtain,  assassinated  him.  They 
did  not  restore  the  plunder  to  the  conn  try  from 
which  it  had  been  taken ;  but  allured  by  the  fer- 
tility of  the  land  before  them,  they  remained  ip 
the  peaceful  valley  of  Tarija,  whence  they  cod- 
stantly  infested  the  high  roads  of  Pern.  Tucu- 
man,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  rendering  them  unsafe 
for  armed  parties :  consequently,  travellere  mo- 
ved with  as  much  precaution  and  preparatioa  as 
the  caravans  of  Arabia  and  Tartary. 

The  Chiribuanos,  according  to  the  most  ap- 
proved opinions,  are  not  a  part  of  the  numeroas 
Quechua  nation  which  peopled  the  extensive 
empire  of  Peru  when  the  Spaniards  first  entered 
it;  their  language,  their  dress,  and  the  fierceness 
of  their  character  lead  to  the  belief  that  they 
belong  to  the  nation  of  Tobas,  who  are  aborigi- 
nes of  the  provinces  of  Paraguay.  They  are 
not  idolatrous,  nor  is  there  known  amongst  them 
any  of  those  wild  fancies,  which  in  the  absence 
of  true  religion,  have  been  dignified  with  the 
name  of  worship.  This  independence,  or  rather 
this  insubordination  to  a  Supreme  Being  exerted 
an  influence  upon  their  temporal  government,  a 
kind  of  military  democracy  in  which  the  aged 
and  the  chiefs  were  looked  upon  amongst  tbem 
as  the  wise  men  and  fathers  of  the  country. 
They  discussed  and  resolved  the  question  of 
peace  and  war  in  a  house  appropriated  aoieiy  to 
this  purpose.  They  were  vain  of  their  aocient 
origin  and  despised  the  Spaniards  whom  they 
looked  upon  as  a  new  and  poor  people.  Valiant 
and  frugal,  and  .without  desire  of  other  comfort, 
and  without  the  knowledge  of  other  necessities 
than  those  of  unsophisticated  nature,  they  some- 
times made  war  for  no  other  object  than  that  the 
young  might  learn  beside  the  old  men,  profitiog 
by  their  experience,  to  war  advantageously,  as 
they  termed  it  when  they  were  successful  io  rob> 
bing  flocks  and  intimidating  the  Spaniards.  In 
latter  times  they  even  defied  the  inhabiuots  of 
the  principal  towns  from  the  neighboring  beigbts. 

The  interruptions  caused  by  these  savages  to 
the  commerce  and  quiet  of  the  interior  of  ibe 
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cooDtry, ;  ttracted  the  atteation  of  Don  Francisco 
de  Toledo,  at  the  time  Viceroy  of  Peru.  In  order 
to  end  these  disturbances,  he  determined  to  es- 
tablish towns  and  villages  in  the  valleys  inhab- 
ited by  them,  two  of  which  are  called  Chichas 
and  Tarija.  The  accomplishment  of  this  pur- 
pose was  confided  to  Luis  de  Fuentes,  a  native 
of  Andalosia,  on  whom  was  bestowed  the  title 
of  Captain  and  Chief  Justice,  and  the  command 
of  forty  or  fifty  men.  His  appointment  is  dated 
atLaCoidad  de  la  Plata,  where  the  Viceroy  was 
then  on  a  general  visit,  on  the  22nd  January, 
1574 ;  and  for  the  execution  of  the  order  he  col- 
lected whatever  the  urgency  of  time  permitted, 
for  be  directed  that  the  expedition  should  set  out 
CD  the  28th  of  the  same  month  or  as  much  ear- 
lier as  possible. 

Foentes,  who  was  justly  reputed  the  Hernan 
Coites  of  those  part?,  at  once  set  about  settling 
these  valleys,  that  they  might  become  a  barrier, 
aod  render  secure  the  roads  of  Peru  and  neigh« 
boring  provinces.  This  man,  worthy  of  the 
greatest  fame  and  happiest  end,  began  bis  enter- 
pnse  in  a  manner  that  might  be  taken  as  a  model 
bv  all  conquerors.  He  occupied  the  principal 
valley;  built  and  peopled  a  town  which  is  the 
chief  of  the  department,  and  from  it  made  war 
Qpon  the  Indians.  As  soon  as  he  had  driven 
tbern  to  a  proper  distance,  he  formed  other 
towns,  as  Charaja,  Concepcion,  &c.,  and  thus 
iQceeeded  at  the  same  time  in  subduing  and  peo- 
pliog  about  fifty  leagues  of  that  fertile  country : 
and  were  it  not  for  its  connexion  with  the  history 
of  Tarija,  the  hated  name  of  Chirihuano  would 
Dot  have  been  known  in  Peru. 

So  many  disputes  arose  about  the  division  and 
ibaring  the  land  and  its  inhabitants,  which  he 
himself  had  conquered,  that  Fuentes,  either  ba- 
caase  it  is  the  ordinary  fate  of  couquerors,  or 
because  the  fame  of  their  deeds  is  deemed  a  suf- 
ficient reward  for  success,  ended  his  days  in  pov- 
erty, harassed  by  law  suits  before  the  courts  of 
Charcas. 

When  those  who  accompanied  Fuentes  in  his 
eipedition  arrived  in  the  valley,  they  found  a 
vooden  cross  hidden,  as  if  by  design,  in  the  most 
intricate  place  amongst  tbe  mountains.  There 
M  Botbtng  more  flattering  to  the  vanity  of  the' 
credolous  than  being  able  to  participate  in  bear- 
iDg  witness  to  a  prodigy :  the  devotion  of  those 
worthy  conquerors  was  exalte  1  by  fin  ling  that 
sacred  symbol;  they  at  once  set  it  down  as  a 
dWioe  miracle,  carried  it  in  procession  to  the 
town,  and  placed  it  in  the  church  of  the  convent 
of  Saint  Francis,  where  it  is  still  worshipped* 
[1792.]  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  there 
i*a8,  at  the  time,  no  person  of  sufficient  intelli- 
gence and  influence  to  combat  this  notion.  In 
ttdkj  there  was  nothing  supernatural  in  finding 


this  cross,  because  the  valley  had  been  inhabited 
by  Christians  long  before  the  arrival  of  Fuentes. 
Nevertheless,  tbe  opinion  that  this  discovery  was 
a  miracle  is  not  entirely  destroyed,  but  on  the 
contrary,  is  strengthened  more  and  more  in  the 
progress  of  time.  The  Jesuit  Fathers,  Antonio 
Ruiz  and  Pedro  Lozano.  in  their  respective  his- 
tories of  tbe  missions  in  Paraguay,  &c.,  endeav- 
ored to  demonstrate  that  the  apostle  Saint  Thom- 
as had  been  in  America.  This  thesis,  which  was 
then  so  new,  required  the  most  powerful  reasons 
and  the  most  incontestable  documents  to  sustain 
it,  even  as  an  hypothesis,  yet  nothing  of  tbe  kind 
was  produced.  Vain  conjecture,  prejudice  and 
personal  interest  occupied  the  place  of  truth  and 
criticism.  The  form  of  a  human  foot  which  ap- 
peared to  them  to  be  impressed  upon  a  rock,  and 
the  various  fables  which  ignorance  invented  at 
every  step,  were  the  only  foundations  upon  which 
all  their  stories  of  this  class  were  based.  The 
history  of  the  perigrinations  of  Saint  Thomas 
from  Brazil  to  Quito  might  be  thought  apocry- 
phal, had  not  these  reverend  fathers  represented 
the  apostle,  staflf  in  hand  with  his  black  tunic 
girded  round  his  body,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  ap- 
purtenances which  distinguished  the  missionaries 
of  the  company.  The  credit  which  was  at  first 
given  to  these  stories  extended  to  the  cross  of 
Tarija,  which  was  regarded  as  that  which  Saint 
Thomas  himself  in  person  had  planted  on  this 
continent. 

As  holy  mother  church  has  not  Insisted  upon 
the  miraculous  nature  of  these  things,  and  there- 
fore does  not  require  our  belief  in  them,  it  has  been 
thought  proper  to  elucidate  tbe  point.  In  this 
and  analogous  cases  we  bi»ldly  insinuate  the  sen- 
timent of  a  Spani'ird,  illustrious  equally  for  his 
talent  and  liberality :  speaking  of  history,  he  says, 

**  De  las  cosas  mas  seguras 
La  mas  segura  es  dudar."* 

But  to  return  from  the  digression : — 
Among  the  fifty  men  who  accompanied  Fu- 
entes, was  a  Dominican  priest,  named  Fray  Fran- 
cisco Sede&o,  who  performed  tbe  duties  of  chap- 
lain to  the  Spaniards  and  endeavored,  w  th  little 
success  however,  to  convert  the  Chiribuanos. 
He  founded  a  convent  of  his  order,  and  obtained 
for  it  from  tbe  conqueror  a  large  division  of  lands. 
Religious  zeal  and  the  facilities  afforded  in  a 
country  naturally  rich,  led  the  several  orders  of 
St.  Augustine,  St.  Francis,  San  Juan  de  Dies, 
and  ultimately  tbe  Company  of  Jesuits  to  estab- 
lish each  its  convent,  endowed  with  extensive 
possessions  and  many  pious  mementos. 

In  the  year  1574,  the  Viceroy  Don  Francisco 
de  Toledo,  provided  Alcaldes,  Regidores,  Pro- 

*  Don  Pedro  Mouteron. 
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curador,  and  Mayordomo  de  Cabildo  for  San 
Bernardo  de  Tarija,  then  just  established  ;  and 
in  the  same  year  he  conferred  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants the  privilege  of  electins;  their  own  alcaldes, 
subject  however  to  confirmation  by  the  Chief 
Justice.  This  privilege  was  abrogated  in  1593, 
and  again  restored  in  1654.  At  that  time  the 
province  was  in  a  flouri8hing  condition,  and  so- 
licited from  the  king  of  Spain  various  favors; 
and  amongi«t  others  that  he  would  erect  the  town 
of  Tarija  to  a  bishopric,  and  attach  to  the  prov- 
ince the  districts  of  Pilaya,  Lipes,  and  Chichas; 
and  also  the  towns  of  Cochinoca,  Casavindo, 
and  Huamahuaca.  His  majesty  did  not  think 
proper  to  grant  these  requests,  although  the  pe- 
titioners set  forth  that  the  inhabitants  had  been 
without  the  sacrament  of  confirmation  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  during  which  period  they  had 
not  been  favored  by  an  episcopal  visit. 

The  population  of  Tarija  was  at  first  small 
and  of  a  low  order.  His  majesty  granted  immu- 
nity from  their  creditors  to  all  those  who  should 
settle  there  and  bear  arms;  hence  Tarija  became 
a  sanctuary  for  bankrupts  and  unworthy  debtors* 
Afterwards,  however,  it  grew  in  numbers  and 
condition.  To  this  end  the  facilities  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  misfortunes  of  other  colonies  con- 
tributed much.  A  plague  of  filthy  little  animals, 
comparable  to  that  which  was  sent  as  a  special 
punishment  upon  ancient  Egypt,  drove  the  in- 
habitants from  the  village  of  Piiay,  many  of 
whom  established  themselves  in  Tarija,  and 
within  the  limits  of  the  province.  The  same 
happened  when  the  famous  mines  of  Lipes,  es- 
pecially that  called  la  mesa  de  plata — the  silver 
table — filled  with  water:  the  miners  descended 
to  the  valley  and  sous^ht  in  agriculture  a  main- 
tenance, poor  but  mure  natural  and  less  preca- 
rious. 

Among  the  distinguished  persons  who  settled 
in  Tarija  was  Don  Jos6  Moreno  de  Feralta,  broth- 
er of  the  illustrious  Peralta,  the  historian  and 
poet,  who  made  the  discovery  and  early  settle- 
ment of  Peru  the  subject  of  a  highly  praised  epic 
poem. 

While  the  memory  of  Luis  de  Fuentes  remain- 
ed fresh,  the  province  was  fiuurishiug  and  happy. 
Juan  Porcel  de  Padilla,  who  succeeded  to  his 
titles,  but  not  his  virtues,  proposed  to  the  Royal 
Audience  of  La  Plata,  to  conquer  the  valley  of 
Salinas,  the  last  within  the  limits  of  the  prov- 
ince occupied  by  the  Chiribuanos.  At  the  cost 
of  much  violence  he  succeeded  in  exteuding 
somewhat  the  bounds  of  the  district;  hut,  ex- 
cept to  render  the  name  of  Spaniard  odious  and 
his  own  abominable,  his  expedition  produced  no 
result  to  the  nation  or  himself.  The  Chirihua- 
nos  transmitted  to  their  posterity  a  memory  of 
the  tyrannies  of  Padilla,  mingled   with  a  de- 


sire to  avenge  them.  Under  the  pretext  that 
the  Jesuits  had  inflicted  stripes  upon  a  deaceod- 
ant  of  their  Ayllo,  they  entered  the  provisee  io 
1727  and  laid  it  waste.  The  pride  of  somosDd 
ignorance  of  others  prevented  resort  to  negotia- 
tion with  the  Indians;  they  determined  to^'coD- 
quer  a  peace*'  at  the  point  of  the  lance  by  eiter- 
minating  their  foes. 

Expeditions  were  conducted  against  the  Cln- 
rihuanos  after  the  manner  of  the  feudal  lovern- 
ments  of  Europe.  Each  soldier  went  at  his  own 
expense,  and  for  a  stipulated  number  of  dap; 
and  when  his  scanty  supply  of  provisioDg  wai 
exhausted  he  returned.  These  troops  were  with- 
out order,  system,  discipline  or  subordioatioD; 
incited  merely  by  a  rage  for  conquest,  they  over- 
run the  territories  of  the  Indians,  and,  if  tbej 
succeeded  in  making  captive  or  slaying  a  m%\i 
individual,  they  returned  home  satisfied  with 
their  prowess.  It  is  not  surprising  that  toch  ir- 
regularly conducted  military  enterprises  always 
resulted  unsuccessfully,  and  tended  to  impoTerish 
and  ruin  the  country. 

The  idea  of  exterminating  the  CbirihasBosor 
subduing  them  by  force  of  arms,  has  been  abaa- 
doned  in  Tarija  many  years  since:  and  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  mild  measures  have  been 
more  effectual  in  controlling  a  nation  which  had 
been  the  scourge  of  the  valley.  Tarija  always 
had  her  hand  raised  either  to  defend  or  reveage 
herself.  But  now  a  grateful  remembrance  of 
those  who  gave  tbem  peace  mingles  in  the  soom 
of  the  Chiribuanos.  in  praise  of  their  former 
warlike  (riumphs.  And  now  too  these  peaceful 
tones  are  echoed  back  in  the  songs  of  the  Peho- 
euches,  the  Wiliches  and  Araucanians  of  Chili, 
who  acknowledge  themselves  grateful  to  the  ex- 
ertions of  Don  Ambrosio  0*Higgiu8  for  the  bes- 
efitsof  peace. 

Chichas  and  Tarija  have  been  thus  far  regard- 
ed as  one,  because  they  were  under  one  govero- 
ment,  and  the  history  of  one  is  that  of  the  other; 
but  topographically  they  are  separate  and  dis- 
tinct. 

The  district  of  Chichas  is  to  the  northeast  of  Po- 
tosi.  From  (he  rivulet  Quiaca,  emptying  into 
the  Tucuman,  to  Quirve,  which  is  bounded  by 
Porco,  it  extends  north  and  south,  forty-eight 
leagues ;  and  one  hundred  east  and  west,  tbatif, 
from  Esmoraca,  a  curacy  of  Lipes,  to  Chuquiaca, 
a  missionary  station  on  the  river  San  Juan,  which 
divides  the  province. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Chichas  are  the  Toro- 
palea  and  Tarija,  which,  swelling  intheirconrse 
10  the  Pilcomayo  and  Bermejo  on  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  two  provinces,  and  turning  to  the 
north,  enter  the  territory  of  the  Chiribuanos,  and 
ultimately  empty  into  the  Kio  de  la  Plata.  This 
district  is  divided  into  nine  curacies;  fiveof  thea 
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ire  in  Ja  Puna,  or  cold  moantaiii  regioDS,  and 
coiutitute  Chicbaa  proper,  and  four  are  in  the 
Taileysof  Tarija,  which  sapply  the  former  with 
gnio  aod  lumber. 

Tolina  a  the  first  curacy,  and  ia  aeveuty  leagues 
fn>m  Potofi.  It  produces  a  small  quantity  of 
nbeat  and  com ;  and  contains  some  gold  mines 
whirb  have  been  abandoned.  Most  of  the  In- 
diana and  Mestizoes  here  are  mnleteera. 

Tapiza  is  sixty  leagues  from  Potosi.  Its  soil 
is  sterile,  yielding  a  little  corn  and  a  few  pota- 
toea.  It  contains  gold  and  silver  mines.  A 
few  Spaniards  ara  Included  among  the  inhabi- 
taota.  who  are  mostly  muleteers. 

The  cnraey  of  La  Gran-Chocaya  has  a  eW- 
mate  similar  to  that  of  Paaco.  It  contains  mines, 
i»it  they  are  not  worked.  The  soil  is  barren, 
and  the  inhabitants  depend  on  the  neighboring 
distrieta  for  supplies. 

Santiago  de  Cotagaita  is  thirty-four  leagues 
from  Potoai.  Host  of  the  inhabitants  are  Mes- 
tizoea,  and  are  chiefly  engaged  in  raising  coal 
foand  there,  and  in  arreiraget  that  is,  the  business 
of  transporting  goods  on  mules. 

The  Bfth  and  last  curacy  of  La  Puna  is  Cal- 
ebs, which  is  twenty  leagues  from  Potoai.  The 
khabiunts  are  industrious  and  spend  their  time 
in  agncultnra  and  burning  charcoal. 

Though  Esmoraca  is  annexed  to  the  curacy  of 
Saou  Isabel  in  the  district  of  Lipes,  it  has  a  cu- 
rate residing  in  it,  and  is  comprebeniled  within 
tl>e  jariadiction  of  Chicbas.  This  little  place 
aad  one  near  it  produce  a  few  marcs  of  very  fine 
«lver  and  gold. 

Ia  Vitiche.  a  village  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Cal- 
eba,  about  eighteen  leagues  from  Potosi,  a  con- 
wderable  nomber  of  cordovan  skins  are  made. 
The  aatneroua  herds  of  Koats  reared  in  the  neigh- 
borhood constitute  the  chief  means  of  subsist- 
eace  to  the  inhabitants. 

These  towns  produce  from  fifty  to  sixty  thou- 
«Bd  dollars  ia  gold,  all  of  which  is  exchang- 
«*  for  cattle,  corn,  lumber,  &c.,  brought  from 
Tarija,  which  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  this 
<Jttirici  by  high  mountains. 

After  travelling  in  a  northerly  direction  from 
roiosi  for  a  hundred  leagues,  clearing  the  frozen 
J^WDa  and  descending  a  range  of  very  precipi- 
^^  hills,  we  enter  the  beautiful  valleys  of  Ta- 
'?*•  There  grow  corn,  wheat,  and  every  thing 
■***»*fy  for  the  sustenance  of  man :  the  yerba 
*«  Paraguay  or  Mat^,  [ilex  paTaguensU/]  the 
«wa,  wine  and  flax ;  the  last  is  cultivated  for  its 
^*  alone.  But  the  fertility  of  this  land  is  not 
J^inal  to  that  of  the  Chirihuanos  and  other  free 
ijJ'ao  tribes.  Those  who  have  visited  it,  draw 
^^  ^^  *  picture  like  that  represented  by  the  first 
^ploreia  to  Moses  when  they  returned  from  the 
^^  of  promise. 


Tarija  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  depart- 
ment of  Juxui;  on  the  north  by  the  ruins  of  Pi- 
laya  and  Pispaya ;  on  the  east  by  plains  belong- 
ing to  unconquered  Indians,  and  on  the  west  by 
a  considerable  river  called  the  San  Juan.  It  is 
divided  into  four  curaciea,  viz :  San  Bernardo 
de  Tarija,  San  Lorenzo,  (formerly  Tarija  la  vio- 
ja,)  Concepcion  and  Cbahuaya. 

San  Bernardo  contains  four  convents,  a  mother 
church  and  a  secular  cabildo.  It  stands  on  a 
beautiful  plain,  which  is  well  watered  and  there- 
fore productive. 

The  whole  province  Is  fertile;  it  produces  grain, 
fruits  and  vicuflo  wool,  much  esteemed  in  the 
manufacture  of  hats.  Vicufto  skins  sell  for  high 
prices  both  in  Potosi  and  Chuquisaca. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  advantages  the  in- 
habitants of  the  valleys  of  Tarija  are  poor,  be- 
cause they  are  idle.  Certain  that  a  very  little 
labor  will  secure  them  subsistence,  they  pass 
their  days  in  the  shade  of  their  cottages,  or  rather 
huts,  in  imitation  of  their  neighbors  of  Tucu- 
man.  An  abidiug  prejudice  as  to  the  nobility  of 
their  ancestors,  has  contributed  not  a  little  to 
foster  their  lazy  habits.  They  pass  their  time  in 
disputes  about  the  hereditary  pre-eminence  which 
they  believe  has  descended  to  them  from  an  il- 
lustrious origin — 

Ce  longamaa  d*aicux,  que  rooa  difiauioz  toua 
Sont  autADt  de  teinoins  qui  parlent  centre  voua; 
Et  tout  ce  grand  eclAt  de  leur  gloire  ternie 
Ne  sert  plus  que  de  jour  k  Totre  ignominie.* 

The  women  are  more  industrious ;  they  are 
endowed  with  great  rectitude  and  beauty,  if  we 
may  so  call  robust  health,  a  fine  stature,  and  a 
carmine  blush  upon  the  cheek.  Like  the  women 
of  Catalonia  and  Galicia,  they  alternnte  the  labors 
of  the  field  with  those  of  the  distaff  and  wheel. 

We  have  said  this  country  is  well  watered. 
The  streams  are  small,  and  all  arising  in  dtfi*er- 
ent  parts  of  the  Cordilleras,  join  to  form  the  two 
principal  rivers,  the  Pilcomayo  and  Bermejo  or 
Vermejo,  both  of  which  empty  into  the  river  Pa- 
raguay. The  Bermejo  was  navigated  to  its  en- 
trance into  the  Paraguay,  in  the  year  1790,  by 
Selior  Carnejo,  in  a  small  vessel  with  a  crew  of 
twenty-six  men. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  region  are  subject 
to  a  remarkable  disease,  attributed  to  metallic 
exhalations  from  mines  of  every  kind  which  are 
scattered  over  the  country.  It  is  desrril  ed  as  a 
furious  mania  which  gives  the  patient  so  much 
physical  strength  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
control  him.  He  flies  from  his  dwelling  in  spite 
of  resistance,  and  gaining  the  first  rocky  height, 
precipitates  himself  into  the  abyss  below;  if  he 
escape  with  life,  he  recovers  bis  reason  after  a 
time,  and  is  never  again  attacked  by  this  most 
terrible  phrensy. 

*  Boileau.  Satir.  5. 
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LINES  TO  THE  CONSTELLATION  LYRA. 


BT   CAROIiINE  HOWARD. 

Start,  etftn,  that  glisten  on  the  brow  o(  Night, 
A  %em  of  perfect  beauty  in  the  Bkiee. 
There  in  no  charm  like  your  delicious  light, 
That  nieetfl  the  womhip  of  my  upraiwd  cyea, 
Stan«,  fitars,  that  irli^ten  on  the  brow  of  Night. 
A  gem  of  perfect  beauty  in  the  akiea. 

When  yonr  cnlm,  mournful  raya  first  downward  came. 

Like  benedictions  on  the  grateful  earth 

In  olden  time, — when  by  the  sweetest  name 

Of  Lyra  ye  were  called,  a  joy  had  birth. 

That  shefi  its  halo  on  the  brow  of  Night, 

A  gem  of  perfect  beauty  in  the  akiea. 

We  read  a  story  from  the  qnirering  blaze 

Of  heavenly  fire  that  bums  within  your  spheres ; 

Ench  line  of  gold,  sent  earthward  by  your  rays. 

Comes  fraufrbt  with  love  that  moves  the  soul  to  tean. 

Oh,  heavenly  lyn*  in  silenee  musical, 

A  gem  of  perfect  beauty  in  the  akiea. 

Once  with  a  sound  triumphant  on  your  strings, 
A  god  drew  forth  your  wild,  enchanting  tone- 
But  now.  like  wounded  bird  with  drooping  wings. 
Voiceless  ye  are«  all  sleeping  cold  and  lone, 
Forsaken — there,  upon  the  brow  of  Night, 
A  gem  of  perfect  beauty  in  the  skies. 

And  for  your  auditors,  the  trees  stood  still, 
And  the  firm  rocks  of  earth  moved  to  your  sound, 
Fierce  natures  bowed  at  Orpheus*  potent  will — 
But  now  no  pulses  to  your  music  bound, 
Your  cadence  died  on  the  bright  brow  of  Night, 
Fair  gem  of  perfect  beauty  in  the  skies. 

Fit  type  of  constancy ;  you  braved  the  gloom 
Of  Hades./br  your  /oee,  your  **  golden  shell*' 
Charmed  bright  Proserpina,  and  held  the  doom 
That  bound  Ixion  to  the  shades  of  Hell, 
Oh,  silent  Lyre  on  the  fair  brow  of  Night 
A  gem  of  perfect  beauty  in  the  skies. 

Oh,  could  a  master  hand  but  touch  a  string. 
Could  but  the  night-breeze  wake  a  slumbering  tone, 
One  sound  upon  the  evening  air  would  ring, 
One  plaintive  sound,  Eurydice !  alone, 
Oh,  shining  Harp  route  on  the  brow  of  Night, 
A  gem  of  perfect  beauty  in  the  skies. 

"  Eurydice,**  a  murmured  faroffplahit. 
Breathed  like  a  sigh  from  broken  hearts  the  while. 
Earth's  broken  hearts  would  hear  the  echo  faint. 
Earth's  lonely  hearts  in  sympathy  would  smile, 
To  hear  that  echo  from  the  Harp  of  Night, 
The  gem  of  perfect  beauty  in  the  skies. 

We  will  not  ask  for  music's  touching  spell ; 
Enough  to  know  the  Lyre  is  beaming  there ; 
Unspoken  music  fills  the  heart  as  well, 
When  in  the  blue  arched  vault  we  feel  you  near. 
Oh  mystic  jewel  on  the  brow  of  Night, 
Bright  gem  of  perfect  beauty  iu  the  akiea. 
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ADVENTURES   OP  A   LIFE. 

From  the  French  of  Leon  Gozlan, 

CHAPTER  THZ  FIRST. 

Every  o  ^f*  who  has  visited  Antwerp  matt  re- 
member the  Rue  de  Meir,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  imposing  streets  in  the  world,  io  the  midst 
of  which  stands  the   unrivalled    Hotel    f  the 
Golden  Lion.    The  street  recals  to  my  mind  the 
glories  of  the  family  of  La  Moncade,  thnsa  great 
Spanish  princes,  who  were  formerly  governors 
of  Antwerp — the  Hotel  reminds  me  that  there  I 
have  eaten  the  finest  salmon  ever  cooked  by 
man.    At  the  Golden  Lion  the  best  dinners  in 
the  world  are  to  be  obtained.   One  eveoing  I  bad 
rescilved  to  take  a  late  dinner  there — the  whole 
of  the  day  and  the  best  part  of  the  evening,  had 
been  devoted   to   the  attentive  examination  of 
Monsieur  Von    Lanckser's  private    Gallery  of 
Paintings,  and  so  enraptured  was  I  by  the  chefs 
d*<tuvre8  of  the  Flemish  school,  that  I  had  myself 
almost  become  a  Fleming.     1 1  was  eight  oVIock. 
and  in  the  month  of  October,  which  in  any  other 
city  in  the  universe  would  be  equal  to  ten  o*clock, 
so  early  do  the  worthy  burghers  of  Antwerp  re- 
tire either  to  repose,  or  to  their  favorite  cafes. 
To  render  the   evening  still  more  dreary,  oo 
reaching  the  street  I  found  that  the  rajn  was 
falling  furiously,  and  a  heavy  gale  was  blowing. 
The  wind  howled  through  the  deserted  atreets, 
and  the  snow  and  hail  did  not  spare  me ;  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Scheldt  dashed  against  the  river  walls 
and  were  rising  so  rapidly  as  to  threaten  an  in- 
undation.    On  reaching  the  Place  de  Meir  the 
wind  blew  with  increased  violence,  and  I  could 
barely  keep  my  legs,  which  added  to  the  blind- 
ing rain,  made  me  particularly  auMous  to  aeek 
the  friendly  shelter  of  the  hotel.   The  atmosphere 
had  assumed  a  leaden  appearance,  just  such  a 
grey  tone  as  Adrian  Van  Ostade  would  have  de- 
lighted in  to  paint  for  his  Interiors,  bnt  however 
much  on  the  score  of  Art  I  admired  the  color  of 
the  sky,  it  was  in  other  points  of  view  most  dis- 
agreeable to  me,  a  stranger  in  Antwerp,  tired, 
hungry  and  wet.     However,  having  just  tbeo  a 
profound  admiration  for  everything  Flemish,  I 
did  not  complain. 

At  length  I  reached  the  celebrated  hotel,  and 
at  once  making  for  the  coffee  room,  I  placed  my- 
self as  close  as  possible  to  the  large  high  stove, 
which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room.*  Several 
of  the  tables  were  occupied,  and  additions  to  the 
company  were  rapidly  being  made.  Smokiog 
bad  already  commenced,  and  the  demand  for 
segars  and  pipes  was  geueral,  which  in  Belgium 
and  in  Holland,  is  a  clear  proof  that  the  Ute«t 
hour  for  dinner  has  passed,  and  that  Tobacco  is 
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about  to  reigD  nncoDtrolled.  At  that  moment 
the  whole  of  these  countries  becomes  a  vast 
smoking  room,  and  those  ivho  have  not  con- 
trived to  take  their  meals  before  the  fatal  hour. 
must  swallow  their  food,  impregnated  with 
fODoke. 

HaTJog  ordered  my  dinner  I  placed  myself  at 
a  small  table  near  the  stove,  and  having  nothing 
else  to  engage  my  time,  whiled  away  the  balf- 
bour  preceding  the  repast,  in  listening  to  the 
coovertation  of  my  neighbours.  From  their  re- 
marks, it  was  evident  that  they  belonged  to  the 
tovD— they  discussed  with  much  interest  the  va- 
rioBs  accidents  which  would  infallibly  arise  from 
the  hurricane  then  so  fiercely  raging,  and  of  the 
maoj  iojuries  which  would  be  done  to  the  vari- 
ous vessels  then  lying  either  in  the  docks  or  in 
the  river-— masts  carried  away,  sails  torn,  and 
sloops  dashed  against  the  walb ! 

1  could  not  relish  my  dinner — everything  had 
t  taste  of  tobacco,  which  however  good  by  itself, 
does  out  form  a  good  sauce  for  soups  or  meats; 
beside  die  fog  had  penetrated  the  room,  which 
combioed  with  a  strong  smell  of  escaped  gas, 
qaite  turned  my  stomach.  Making  therefore  a 
merit  of  necessity,  I  called  for  a  bottle  of  wine 
u<l  a  segar,  and  again  interested  myself  in  the 
eooversation  of  the  burghers,  many  more  of 
whom  bad  just  arrived.  Most  of  these  new 
eomers  brought  intelligence  of  some  damage 
done  by  the  storm,  which  instead  of  dishearten- 
iog  the  parties  most  concerned,  caused  but  the 
emptying  of  sundry  bottles  of  Champagne  and 
Bordeaux.  However  much  the  ragidg  of  the 
elemeotfl  had  damped  their  spirits,  when  exposed 
^  its  influence,  once  within  the  doors  of  the 
friendly  Lion,  all  cares  were  forgotten. 

As  ten  o'clock  was  striking,  the  door  of  the 
pnblieroom  was  thrown  open,  as  if  it  had  been 
barsi  in  by  the  violence  of  the  hurricane.  A 
sailor  quickly  entered,  who  looked  like  a  half- 
drowned  dog,  and  fiercely  closing  the  door,  placed 
himself  in  front  of  the  stove. 

'Well,  Captain,**  said  hia  friends  to  him, 
'what  a  terrible  night." 

'1  am  blinded  by  the  sleet,"  replied  he. 

"Drink  then." 

"I  will." 

*'Ilein!  what  a*  storm." 

"One  of  our  apprentices  was  blown  into  the 
n^er,"  replied  the  Captain,  or  I  should  have  been 
^rt  before." 

"Was  he  drowned?" 

''Not  quite ;  for  I  saved  him  just  in  time,  and 
be  has  fortunately  come  off  with  a  slight  contu- 
itOD-^e  has  had  a  narrow  escape !" 

"  By  the  bye.  Captain,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
yoQ  to  sail  to-morrow." 

*'How,"  replied  he,  **how  impossible — believe 


me,  unless  the  Chamois  should  be  sunk  to-night 
I  shall  sail  to-morrow  morning  at  daybreak,  I 
am  resolved." 

He  seconded  his  resolution  by  pouring  out 
half  a  tumbler  of  wine,  which  he  filled  up  with 
brandy.  "  I  am  resolved,"  repeated  he,  lighting 
his  pipe,  his  prodigious  puffing  of  which  did  not 
help  to  clarify  the  atmosphere.  I  had  not,  on 
his  first  entrance,  accurately  regarded  bis  im- 
mense size,  but  on  closer  inspection  found  him 
to  be  not  only  unusually  tall,  but  stout  in  pro- 
portion. By  his  side  was  now  seated  a  young 
man  with  whom  he  appeared  on  most  friendly 
terms.  This  young  man  evidently  held  a  higher 
rank  in  society  than  the  captain  of  the  Ckamoiif 
and  received  from  him  great  deference. 

**  What !  you  surely  cannot  seriously  think  of 
sailing"  said  he. 

**  There  are  always  in  life,  a  thousand  reasons 
for  not  doing  one*s  duty,*'  replied  the  Captain, 
'*  but  1  know  only  one  course  to  follow,  and  that 
is  to  do  my  duty.  My  duty  is  to  be  at  Bordeaux 
on  the  lOtb  of  next  month,  and  be  there  I  will, 
unless  a  shipwreck — a  shipwreck,"  repeated  he, 
shrugging  his  shoulders. 

'-  Perhaps  Captain,  you  wilUook  on  that  as  an 
impossibility." 

"Oh  no!" 

**  Hear  what  I  have  to  say*' — said  another  of 
his  friends. 

**Oh  you,**  interrupted  another  speaker,  **yoa 
are  a  silk  merchant,  what  can  you  know  of  the 
sea  ?  You  have  never  been  wrecked  except  on 
the  Exchange  of  Antwerp.*' 

**  And  you  are  only  a  lawyer,  and  have  never 
been  further  than  the  Courts  of  Assizes." 

**But  hear  me,  then,"  said  another. 

**  You  !'*  said  a  former  speaker,  '*  that  is  good-* 
why  here  is  a  confectioner  interfering  now ;  tush, 
man,  you  will  never  be  drowned,  except  in  some 
of  your  gooseberry  syrups." 

**  Excuse  me,  gentlemen." 

•»No!" 

•♦Yes!  yes!" 

At  this  point  of  the  conversation  the  silk  mer- 
chant, the  lawyer,  the  confectioner,  and  half  a 
dozen  of  the  rest  of  the  company,  had  so  em- 
broiled the  discussion  that  when  at  last  silence 
was  comparatively  restored,  I  became  aware 
from  one  of  the  company  saying  *' You  were  tell- 
ing us.  Captain,  that  when  you  went  to  Batavia 
in  the  Galalta^^^  that  I  bad  lost  the  commence- 
ment of  the  recital  of  some  interesting  adven- 
ture. This  was  very  annoying !  What  was 
the  use  of  hearing  half  of  a  story  7  I  determined 
to  go  away;  but  where  should  I  go  ?  The  storm 
was,  if  possible  increasing  in  violence,  the  beau- 
tiful theatre  was  closed,  and  there  was  no  other 
resource !    *'  Well,'*  I  said  to  myself,  **  I  most 
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submit!'*  8o  T  called  to  the  waiter  to  bring  me 
another  sej^ar^ 

The  atmosphere  of  the  room  had  now  become 
so  clouded  by  the  smoke  that  1  could  but  just 
diflcern  the  captain  sitting  by  the  young  man  be- 
fore named,  who  I  remarked,  had  bright  blue 
eyes,  and  long  moustaches.  At  length  he  re- 
sumed his  narrative  by  saying : 

**I  was  bound  to  Batavia.  It  is  utterly  im- 
possible to  describe  to  you,  the  beauties  and  the 
charms  of  navi|!;ation  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Since  leaving  Madagascar,  our  evenings  had 
been  enchanting.  It  is  true  that  I  was  very 
young,  and  that  all  my  companions  were  young 
men  also;  that  is  to  at  once  admit  that  we  agreed 
on  every  point,  tastes,  ideas,  opinions  and  seuti- 
ments.  Among  us,  there  was  only  one  excep- 
tion— he  was  a  young  English  Lieutenant,  who 
was  on  his  way  to  join  his  regiment  at  Madras, 
after  an  absence  of  two  years  in  Europe,  where 
be  had  been  to  be  cured  of  a  Liver  complaint 
Buxton  was  truly  the  enemy  of  the  ideal,  of  re- 
ligious or  poetic  emotions,  and  even  of  imagina- 
tion ;  he  believed  only  that  which  he  saw — he 
was  in  fact  an  atheist,  and  an  atheist  in  every 
thing,  and  to  an  extreme  which  has  never  been 
surpassed.  Marechal  Sylvain,  Voltaire,  the  Cure 
Mesler,  Tom  Paine,  Delisle  de  Salies,  were  in 
comparison  with  Lieutenant  Buxton  profound 
believers.  And  yet  strange  enough,  he  played 
the  flute  diviuely,  with  a  grace,  a  sweetness,  a 
tenderness  of  sentiment  which  touched  the  heart, 
and  drew  tears  from  the  eyes.  This  man  who 
denied  God,  attested  to  the  truth  of  His  exis- 
tence by  his  flute.  In  place  of  having  bis  soul 
in  his  heart,  he  had  it  on  bio  lips. 

**  Our  voyage  was  very  favorable,  and  we  soon 
crossed  the  Line. 

*'  On  that  evening  the  Indian  Sea  reflected  in 
its  sparkling  waters  all  the  magnificent  beauty 
of  the  firmament.  The  setting  sun,  the  rising 
moon,  the  brilliant  stars — all  were  reproduced  in 
the  living  mass  of  waters. 

«*Well  Buxton,'*  said  we,  who  had  been  long 
watching  the  beautiful  scene.  "  What  are  your 
feelings  now  ?" 

*'  Why  I  smell  the  odour  of  the  tar,  and  of  the 
bilge  water,  and  really  I  find  in  that  nothing  very 
agreeable,"  replied  he. 

**And  this  splendid  sun  which  is  now  setting?** 

^*I  should  like  to  be  in  its  place  so  as  to  sleep 
soundly  until  to-morrow  morning.** 

**  And  these  stars  which  are  now  rising  ?*' 

**  Nonsense,**  said  he,  **  the  stars  never  rise — 
they  always  remain  fixed  in  the  same  place.*' 

*'Aod  these  silvery  clouds?*' 

*' These  beautiful  clouds  are  only  the  forerun- 
ners of  heavy  weather— that  is  all.  That  pretty 
yellowish  white  cloud,  promises  us  some  hail  to- 


night— that  azure  blue  cloud  a  fall  of  rain— and 
this  magnificeut  greenish  cloud,  a  storm  which 
will  make  our  ship  dance  on  the  waves  like  a 
nut  shell." 

**  Buxton  you  are  really  unbearable — play  us 
something  on  your  flute,  for  that  is  all  you  are  fit 
for !" 

Buxton  desired  hie  Lascar  servant  to  brin^ 
him  bis  flute,  and  in  the  silence  t>f  the  night  be 
trilled  out  one  of  his  beautiful  morceour. 

He  well  understood  human  nature :  be  kaew 
that  our  passengers  comprised  Irish  officers,  Ger- 
man naturalists,  Dutch  painters,  PreDchmeD, 
Italians  and  Spaniards.  With  incredible  skill  be 
combined  in  one  piece  all  our  national  aire  aod 
melodies,  a  performance  which  can  never  be  ef- 
faced from  the  memory,  and  by  cleverly  weaving 
together  those  strains,  he  raised  our  enthnsiasin 
to  such  a  pitch  as  to  distract  us  with  joy  and 
happiness.  We  first  looked  at  each  other  with 
feelings  of  sadness  which  were  succeeded  by  a 
thrill  of  pleasure,  and  seizing  each  other's  hands 
we  covered  them  with  tears.  At  two  thou^iaod 
leagues  from  home  in  the  middle  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  we  suddenly  saw  in  our  imaginations, 
our  fields,  our  houses,  our  friends,  our  sisters,  and 
those  whom  we  loved  far  more  than  even  our  sis- 
ters. With  this  flute  he  sang,  he  laughed,  be 
spoke  Spanish,  Italian,  he  sighed,  he  cried,  be 
danced,  he  brought  before  us  the  past  and  the 
future.  He  was  by  turns  a  Venetian  gondolier — 
Catalan  sailor^Irish  herdsman — German  sol- 
dier— he  was  a  marvel.  He  could  have  killed 
us  had  he  wished. 

When  he  had  finished*  playing,  we  bad  but  one 
feeling,  and  made  but  one  movement. 

We  all  approached  him,  and  said  to  biro — 

**  Now  Buxton ;  do  you  uot  believe  in  love,  in 
a  country,  in  God?** 

**  Let  me  alone,"  replied  he,  **  and  give  me  a 
segar." 

'*  But,  Buxton,'*  replied  I,  «*  it  is  God  who  has 
given  you  the  power  with  which  to  produce  those 
beautiful  sounds,  with  which  you  have  just  now 
enchanted  us." 

*•  Nothing  of  the  sort,"  replied  he  •«  it  is  this," 
and  unscrewing  his  flute,  he  let  the  saliva  flow 
out  of  it. 

*^  Depend  upon  my  word,  Buxton,  that  one 
day,  you  will  be  punished  for  your  impiety.** 

At  that  moment  the  first  lieutenant  of  the  Cra- 
latea  approached  and  said  '^  The  compliments  of 
the  Captain,  gentlemen,  and  he  will  be  macfa 
obliged  for  your  presence  at  the  ceremony  of  the 
baptism  of  his  new-born  son." 

The  Captain's  wife  had  been  confined  sboot 
fifteen  days,  and  the  happy  father  wished  to  sig- 
nalize the  crossing  of  the  Line,  by  a  baptism  of 
far  more  importance,  and  of  far  more  seriousness. 
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tbaD  the  eastomnry  mychotogical  buffoonery, 
which  is  Dot  only  without  sense  or  reason,  but 
ioTariably  leads  to  drunkenness  and  to  excess. 

The  mother  was  already  sufficiently  recovered 
to  be  able  to  carry  her  child  herself  &  he  stretch- 
ed it  out  on  her  arms,  as  if  desirous  of  offering  it 
to  Him  It  bo  rules  over  both  the  heavens  and  the 
oeeao— the  chaplain  of  the  vessel  followed  with 
the  book  of  prayer  open  in  bis  hands.  Ou  the 
poop  stood  the  firat  mate,  holding  the  cord  with 
which  be  was  about  to  drop  the  pail  into  the  sea. 
to  draw  op  the  water  which  the  chaplain  was 
fifst  to  bless,  and  with  which  he  was  then  to  bap- 
tiie  the  child. 

The  colours  were  hoisted — a  gun  fired  a  sa- 
late— and  all  heads  were  uncovered. 

What  was  our  astonishment,  when  the  first 
mate  drew  up  the  pail  of  water,  to  find  a  glass 
bottle  floating  in  it!  It  is  not  a  very  rare  thing, 
wbea  at  aea.  to  pick  up  floating  bottles,  which 
are  thrown  overboard  by  the  sailors,  either  to  test 
the  corrents  of  the  ocean,  or  to  announce  some 
hitherto  nndiscovered  danger,  or  to  inform  their 
(brother  mariners,  or  the  owners  of  their  vessel, 
of  some  accident  which  has  befallen  them:  but 
it  i<  an  QDusual  and  an  extraordinary  thing  to 
draw  Dp  such  a  bottle  when  merely  raising  a  pail 
of  water  from  the  sea. 

The  bottle  was  instantly  placed  aside  to  be  un- 
corked after  the  baptism,  and  the  ceremony  pro- 
ceeded. J  will  not  conceal  from  you  that  the 
pioa9  sentiments  of  this  solemn  act.  were  a  little 
changed  by  the  feeling  of  curiosity  which  we  all 
ciperienced,  to  ascertain  the  contents  of  the.bot- 
tit.  However,  the  ceremouy  passed  off*  with  the 
greatest  propriety,  but  scarcely  had  the  holy  wa- 
ter tooched  the  forehead  and  the  lips  of  the  child, 
than  we  presented  the  bottle  to  the  Captain. 

"  Uncork  it,*'  eaid  be  to  me. 

I  qaickiy  cut  the  string  and  removed  the  ean- 
^us  with  which  the  bottle  was  enveloped.  I 
(hen  drew  the  cork,  and  on  turning  the  bottle 
down,  a  small  piece  of  paper,  rolled  up  and  tied 
with  thread,  dropped  into  my  hands.  1  admit 
that  in  opening  this  mysterious  piece  of  paper, 
which  had  been  deposited  there  perhaps  yester- 
day, and  perhaps  a  century  since,  my  hands  trem* 
bied.  Three  times  I  unrolled  it  before  1  could 
lay  it  out  flat.  1  then  discovered  some  lines  traced 
00  it,  and  written  in  a  trembling  band.  The 
vife  of  the  Captain,  the  Captain  himself,  the 
pa^eengers,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  ship  sur- 
rounded me,  and  impatiently  awaited  the  reading 
of  die  paper ;  the  crow  stood  close  to  the  main- 
mast 60  as  not  to  lose  one  word ;  the  steersman 
held  to  the  wheel,  evidentl  absorbed  by  his  ea- 
gerneas.  1  then  read  the  I  olio  w  in  g  w  ords,  w  hie  h 
W  Dj  date — 


**  I,  Margaret  Floreff*.  am  now  dying  at  sea. 
I  implore  the  person,  whoever  he  may  be.  who 
by  Divine  permission  shall  find  this  bottle  and 
shall  read  this  enclosure  which  I  have  placed  in 
it,  to  request  a  minister  of  our  faith  to  repeat  a 
prayer  for  the  repose  of  my  soul.  I  was  born 
and  will  die  in  the  reformed  religion.  Adieu  my 
mother^adieu !   adieu!  ad — " 

••  Poor  creature !"  said  the  Captain*s  wife. 

The  crew  took  very  little  interest  in  the  aff*air : 
sailors  are  so  often  exposed  to  danger,  that  one 
death  more  or  less,  makes  but  little  diff*erence  to 
them.  My  young  companions  shared  my  sor- 
row at  the  melancholy  fate  of  this  unknown  wo- 
man— but  all  bad,  on  their  arrival  in  India,  some 
long-standing  love  to  rely  on — all  except  me. 

Gradually  they  descended  to  the  cabin,  leaving 
Bu  on  alone  with  me ; — he  touched  me  on  the 
shoulder  and  said— 

**  You — you  are  a  fool,  and  a  fool  of  the  very 
worst  sort  for  you  are  whining  and  melancholy. 
I  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  you  put  on  mourn- 
ing for  this  Margaret  Floreff',  and  to  hear  yon 
praying  for  her  souP* — 

'*Not  the  mourning — no,  no,  that  would  be 
too  absurd  : — but  certainly  I  shall  comply  with 
her  dying  wishes.** 

'*  Nonsense!** 

**  Buxton,  f  swear  that  so  soon  as  I  reach  Ba-> 
tavia  it  shall  be  done.** 

"  Hear  me,  replied  Buxton,  with  the  greatest 
8cmg  froid;  **here  is  a  woman  who  has  been 
probably  eaten  up  by  the  sharks,  eighty  or  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  yet  you  are  about  to  trouble 
yourself  about  her — bah !  Give  me  the  bottle 
and  I  will  throw  it  overboard,  and  let  me  have 
the  paper  to  light  my  cigar  with." 

I  just  in  time  snatched  the  bottle  and  the  paper 
from  the  grasp  of  Buxton,  who,  looking  on  me 
with  pity,  said — 

** Unhappy  fool!  he  believes  not  only  in  God, 
but  in  dead  women  !'* 

He  soon  left  me  alone,  and  spite  of  myself, 
when  I  had  no  witnesses  to  observe  my  actions, 
I  placed  the  paper  to  my  lips,  murmuring  Mar- 
garet Florefi*.  *^Ah,  gentlemen,  I  was  then 
youug,**  said  the  Captain,  ^*very  young,  and 
you  will  see  how  strangely  I  acted.  You  can 
scarcely'* — 

On  a  sudden  the  gas  in  the  coffee  room  of  the 
Golden  Lion  was  turned  ofl*,  and  we  were  in- 
stantly plunged  in  the  most  profound  darkness. 

We  all  simultaneously  burst  out  into  a  laugh, 
and  without  further  trouble  commenced  to  take 
our  departure. 

**  Gentlemen,  it  is  midnight,**  said  the  waiter. 

«*  A  pleasant  voyage.  Captain,  if  we  are  not 
again  to  see  you.** 

•*  Thank  you,  gentlemen.*' 
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*' Are  you  determined  to  sail.  Captain,  at  day- 
break ?" 

*•  In  a  few  hours.'* 

'*  Shall  you  returu  soon.  Captain  ?" 

There  was  not  one  of  us  that  did  not  say 
**  Captain  we  want  the  end  of  your  story :  let  us 
faavtf  the  ciiu  of  it." 


CHAPTER  THE  SECOND. 

On  the  following  morning.  Six  o'clock  was 
pealing  out  from  the  steeple  of  the  church  of  St. 
Jacques,  and  I  was  already  on  foot.  I  had 
dressed  myself  in  haste.  I  ran  down  to  the 
river — already  the  docks  were  in  a  bustle.  It 
was  not  one  vessel  alone  that  was  sailing,  but 
one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  hauling  out— ^ome 
for  Copenhagen,  some  for  Riga,  and  the  others 
for  Sumatra,  for  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  for  New 
Orleans.  Where  could  I  find  my  Captain  among 
BO  many  other  Captains?  Fortunately  I  knew 
the  name  of  his  ship — the  Chamois — and  I  re- 
membered that  he  had  said  the  previous  evening 
that  he  was  bound  for  Bourdeaux.  I  addressed 
myself  to  one  of  the  Custom  House  officers,  who 
was  walking  round  the  basin. 

'*  Can  you  tell  me,*'  said  f ,  "  whether  all  the 
vessels  which  are  bound  for  Bordeaux" — 

The  Custom  House  officer  did  not  allow  me  to 
finish  my  inquiry,  but  interrupting  me,  said, 

••  They  have  all  sailed." 

•*  All  ?•• 

*'  Every  one !  Ah,  I  forget — there  is  one  which 
has  not  yet  been  hauled  out.'* 

^  Do  you  know  the  Captain  ?"  I  asked. 

"  No :  I  do  not." 

«*  Is  he  a  very  tall,  fine  looking  man.** 

"  Who  wears  a  paletot,"  replied  he." 

«•  Yes,"  said  I. 

**  Well :  he  has  not  yet  sailed,"  said  the  officer. 

1  was  already  running  towards  the  vessel  which 
he  had  pointed  out,  and  which  was  lying  at  the 
other  end  of  the  basin,  when  he  called  me  back. 

**But  where  are  you  going?"  cried  he. 

«•  Where  you  told  me,"  said  I,  scarcely  turning 
my  head,  so  auxious  was  I  to  get  to  the  desired 
place. 

**  It  is  useless  going  now :  you  will  not  find  the 
Captain." 

••Why  not?" 

••  He  has  just  gone  to  the  Marine  Hospital  to 
remove  two  of  his  sick  sailors." 

••  Are  you  quite  sure  ?" 

••  I  just  saw  him  pass  by,  with  his  first  mate 
and  four  of  his  crew,  who  were  carrying  stretch- 
ers to  remove  the  sick  man." 

•'  I  will  go  immediately  to  the  hospital.  Where 
Uit?" 


"••  Go  to  the  end  of  this  brick  wall,"  said  he, 
•*as  far  as  the  tobacconist's  which  you  eee  close 
to  the  lamp  post:  go  through  the  town  gate«: 
pass  through  the  opposite  street;  turn  to  the  right 
on  getting  to  the  end  of  it,  and  inquire  again.** 

Five  minutes  afterwards  I  was  riDgiug  at  the 
door  of  the  hospital. 

As  I  had  no  authority,  nor  any  real  claim,  to 
be  admitted  into  the  hospitaL  I  was  obliged  to 
wait  at  least  half  an  hour,  before  I  was  allowed 
to  speak  to  the  clerk  who  had  charge  of  such 
matters. 

••  But,  sir,"  said  he,  when  I  had  explained  the 
motive  of  my  visit,  ••the  Captain  of  whom  jou 
speak  has  left  here  with  his  sailors  more  thin 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  since :  you  most  have 
passed  him,  as  probably  he  has  takea  another 
road  to  his  vessel." 

•'  In  that  case  I  will  return." 

••  I  am  afraid  that  you  will  be  too  late,"  said 
he, ;  •*  I  am  very  sorry." 

••  Oh !  I  am  far  more  sorry  than  you,"  replied 
I,  running  out. 

The  hospital  was  soon  left  far  in  my  rear.  I 
followed  the  same  road  I  had  taken,  so  as  to 
avoid  any  mistake  in  reaching  the  docks  where 
I  hoped  to  find  the  Captain  of  the  Chamois.  At 
I  was  passing  through  the  town  gate,  I  met  one 
of  the  company  wh  was  present  the  evening 
before  ;  the  young  man  who  sat  next  to  the  Cap- 
tain during  the  time  he  was  relating  the  adven- 
ture of  which  I  was  so  anxious  to  hear  the  ter- 
mination. He  instantly  remembered  me,  and  we 
looked  at  each  other  with  that  strange  feeling  of 
interest,  which  those  feel  whom  a  sympathetic 
magnetism  draws  together.  I  at  once  addressed 
him: 

••  You  know  the  Captain,"  said  I. 

••Which  Captain,  sir?" 

••  He  who  last  night  related  to  us  at  the  Gol- 
den Lion,  that  interesting  story  of  the  fioadog 
bottle." 

The  stranger  looked  at  me  with  surprise,  and 
with  such  pity,  as  showed  me  that  he  imagined 
that  I  was  crazed. 

••  I  know  him  slightly,"  said  he. 

*•  What  a  misfortune — is  it  not,  sir,"  replied  I, 
••that  we  could  not  know  the  end  of  such  a 
touching  and  interesting  narrative — what  amis- 
fortune?" 

The  stranger  smiled  mysteriously,  and  in  a 
manner  which  I  could  not  comprehend! 

•*I  am  looking  for  him. — I  am  looking  for 
him,"  I  repeated. 

u  Who— the  Captain  ?" 

••Yes,  sir;  and  hope  to  find  him,  if  he  basnet 
already  sailed." 
.    •*  For  some  business  transaction,  I  presome.** 

••No,"  I  said,  with  contempt;  ••business  in- 
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de«d**— for  to  my  horror  I  found  that  I  had  fallen 
on  a  trader,  which  class  were  always  to  me  a 
bore. 

"Yea  will  excuse  me,  sir,!  said,  abruptly  do- 
siflg  die  conversation,  ''  that  I  leave  you,  but  I 
am  obliged  to  have  some  conversation  with  this 
Captain  before  he  goes.  Adieu,  sir,  I  shall  see 
joa  again.** 

I  am  sure  that  my  new  acquaintance  took  me 
for  a  fool,  or  a  madman ;  not  exactly  from  the  in- 
coherence of  my  conversation,  but  for  the  con- 
tioued  change  in  my  tone  of  voice,  and  for  the 
movements  which  in  my  anxiety  I  continually 
made,  and  which  must  have  caused  him  to  think 
that  I  was  auffering  from  St.  Vitus*  Dance. 

1 800D  reached  the  quay,  and  on  looking  for 
the  brig,  found  she  was  gone!  She  was  no  lon- 
ger there !  But  on  again  searching  for  her,  I  per- 
ceived her  hauled  ont  into  the  stream.  **  There !" 
thoagbt  I,  ''there  is  an  end  of  the  story  which  I 
am  80  anxious  to  hear.**  Her  sails  were  unfurled 
aad  she  was  already  making  way.  Had  it  been 
Huoiner,  at  least  twenty  row-boats  would  have 
heeo  at  my  dieposal,  to  have  conveyed  me  on 
^ard,  bot  in  winter  they  either  rot  in  the  docks, 
or  are  hauled  up  into  the  quays.  What  was  to 
be  done  ?  How  could  I  act  ?  Nothing !  The 
wind  was  favorable,  and  the  brig  would  soon  be 
m  of  eight !  •*  It  is  all  over,*'  said  I ;  '•  the  brig 
is  goiog  very  fast,  and  will  soon  be  lost  to  view ; 
hot  what  can  be  the  matter  ?**  Suddenly  the  sails 
vt  aback,  and  the  course  of  the  Chanuna  is  step- 
pe- a  boat  is  let  down,  and  is  fast  moving  to 
the  ibore : — what  can  have  happened  7  I  ran 
dowD  to  the  side  of  the  river,  and  distinctly  re- 
cognized the  gigantic  Captain.  I  was  sure  he 
vaa  in  the  boat. 

No  words — no  language  can  express  the  happi- 
ons  and  joy  which  I  felt  on  seeing  the  boat  cut- 
nog  throngh  the  water;— every  moment  brought 
me  nearer  the  resdization  of  my  anxious  wishes. 
Never  did  Anthony  so  anxiously  look  for  the  ar- 
"▼al  of  his  Cleopatra  on  the  borders  of  the  Cyd- 
noi  as  I  impatiently  counted  the  minutes  which 
mast  elapse  before  the  boat  could  reach  the  shore. 
At  length  she  touched  the  strand,  and  offering 
Urn  my  band  to  assist  him  to  land,  I  said— 

"^ Captain,  has  any  accident  happened  ?" 

"Yes,**  he  said  ;  **  an  accident  which  had  it 
■01  fortunately  been  discovered  in  time,  would 
°>ve  led  to  very  serious  results.  Our  hydrogra- 
P°^r  has  forgotten  to  send  us  back  our  nautical 
lastroments,  and  we  should  have  found  ourselves 
^iKa,  without  either  sextant  or  quadrant.'* 

"Ah!"  I  replied,  **lhat  would  have  been  a 
^^fonune."  This  little  phrase  I  several  times 
'^peated;  revolving  all  the  time  how  I  could 
^  the  conversation  to  the  desired  point. 
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I     1  walked  by  the  side  of  the  Captain,  who  was 
now  on  the  way  to  the  hydrographer's. 

**  To  be  at  sea  without  the  necessary  instru- 
ments,** recommenced  I.  ''  is  no  doubt  a  very 
unfortunate  thing,  but  to  lose  them  on  along 
voyage — on  such  a  voyage  in  fact,  as  that  you 
made  to  the  East  Indies— 'Would  be  far  more  se- 
rious." 

••  To  the  East  Indies!    To  the  East  Indies !" 
repeated  the  Captain. 
*'  Yes,  Captain :  I  said  to  the  East  Indies." 
"  Btft  I  have  never  been  to  the  East  Indies. 

**  You  have  never  been  !'*  replied  I. 

•*  I  repeat  to  you-— never!" 
'    **  But  surely  Batavia  is  in  India.** 

'*  Certainly  it  is :  but  what  does  that  prove  ? 

**  If  you  have  been  to  Batavia^  of  course  you 
have  been  to  India." 

*'  But  who  told  you  that  I  bad  ever  been  to 
Batavia  ?*' 

**  You,  yourself.  Captain.'^ 

**I!  Why  you  are  joking,"  and  the  Captain 
of  the  Chamois  looked  at  me  with  an  air  of  pity, 
which  was  really  annoying.  * 

**  Excuse  me,  Captain,"  said  I ;  *'  pardon  the 
liberty  I  am  about  to  take :  the  questions  I  shall 
ask  you  will,  I  am  quite  sure,  not  offend  you,  and 
are  of  the  greatest  interest  to  me." 

** Speak," replied  the  Captain,  bluntly;  **speak 
and  I  will  reply  to  yon  to  the  best  of  my  power." 

'*  Well  then :  last  night  you  were  at  the  Gol- 
den Uen." 

••  CertaiBfly  I  was/' 

^*  That  then  is  understood.'^ 

«* Certainly:  that  I  admit.'' 

I  breathed  more  freely. 

**  You  were  relating,"  I  said,  **  an  episode  in 
your  voyage  to  Batavia." 

"  Batavia  again !  Now<  do  believe  me  :  I 
swear  to  yon,  that  I  was  never  there  in  my  life.*' 

**Very  well;  we  will  admit  that  you  never 
reached  there; — but  certainly  on  your  voyage 
there  you  picked  up  at  sea  a  sealed  bottle" — 

"  I !" 

**  Which  you  subsequently  uncorked** — 

*'  Id  which  bottle  yon  found  a  paper  written 
by  a  woman.*' 

'*  I !  I !" 

**  This  woman  was  named  Margaret  Floreff: 
you  bad  a  friend,  an  atheist,  who  played  the 
flute"— 

"I!  I!" 

**The  infant  of  your  Captain  was^  baptized 
that  afternoon :  Can  it  be  that  I  dreamed  all 
this?     Can  I  be  mad  ?*' 

*'  You  are  neither  mad,"  replied  the  Captain, 
'*  neither  have  you  been  dreaming,"  added  he, 
profoundly  astonished  that  1  should  have  taken 
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such  an  iDterest  in  an  affair^  the  discussion  of 
which  had  already  taken  us  far  out  of  our  way ; 
**  I  assure  you,  it  was  not  I  who  related  to  you 
this  narrative.*' 

**  It  was  not  you  !*'  said  I,  with  increased  as- 
tonishment. 

**I  assure  you  upon  my  word  of  honor:  and 
the  proof  of  my  assertion  is,  that  I  am  utterly 
unable  to  give  you  the  end  of  this  interesting 
story,  which  was  so  suddenly  cut  short  by  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  gas.'* 

"  It  was  really  not  you !     Then  who  was  it  ?** 

**  It  was  a  Dutch  Captain,  who  was  formerly 
commander  of  the  garrison  at  Batavia." 

**  That  young  man  who  sat  next  to  you,  with 
the  bright  blue  eyes  and  the  long  moustaches  ?'* 

*' Precisely,'*  said  the  Captain  of  the  Chamois, 

"  What  a  misfortune :  why  I  met  him  just  now 
as  I  was  coming  through  the  town  gate  from  the 
hospital" — 

**  What  a  fine  hospital  it  is,"  interrupted  he ; 
"  is  it  not  ?" 

**  Oh.  Captain,  do  not  talk  of  the  hospital  now ; 
we  will  talk  of  it  another  time.  It  was  really 
be  then  ?" 

''  Certainly,"  said  the  Captain,  quite  amused 
at  my  earnest  tone. 

**  Oh  !  what  a  misery,"  continued  I :  **I  now 
understand  the  whole  afi*air; — the  smoke  in  which 
you  were  all  enveloped,  caused  me  to  imagine 
that  it  was  you  who  was  relating  your  adven- 
tures :  you  are  Captain,  and  he  is  Captain,  of 
which  I  was  ignorant;  and  as  the  narrator  was 
always  addressed  as  Captain,  of  course  I  surmi- 
sed that  it  was  you.  I  of  course  thought  that 
the  party  must  be  a  Sea-Captain,  and  therefore 
I  thought  that  you  were  the  hero  in  the  story  of 
the  bottle  and  in  the  history  of  Margaret  Floreff: 
fatal  error !" 

**Oh  !  there  is  no  harm  done,"  tnurmured  the 
Captain — **  there  is  no  harm  done.  I  must  now 
leave  you,  as  we  have  reached  the  shop  of  my 
hydrographer,  and  my  sailors  and  my  vessel  are 
waiting  for  me.  If  you  have  any  business  at 
Bordeaux,  I  shall  be  happy  to  be  of  service  to 
you." 

The  Captain  was  entering  the  store  of  Mon- 
sieur Molinari,  the  hydrographer. 

**  One  word  more,  Captain,"  cried  I. 

**  Make  haste  then,  I  beg  of  you." 

"  Do  you  know  this  Dutch  Captain  ?" 

**  No,  I  do  not ;  but  one  of  my  friends,  a  silk 
merchant,  who  lives  in  the  Place  Verte,  is,  I  am 
sure,  acquainted  with  him,  since  it  was  he  who 
introduced  us  to  each  other,  and  who  yesterday 
invited  us  to  dine  with  him." 

**  Tell  me  the  name  of  this  silk  merchant.  Cap- 
tain, and  the  number  of  his  house." 

**  Here  it  is — here  is  his  card  with  his  address." 


The  Capuin  of  the  Chamois  hastily  grasped 
my  hand,  which  be  cordially  shook,  and  entered 
the  store  of  the  hydrographer,  Molinari. 

I  lost  no  time  in  finding  out  the  store  of  the 
silk  merchant  in  the  Place  Verte, 

Here  an  introduction  could  not  have  been  ea- 
sier. I  had  come  to  purchase  a  cravat,  and  I 
was  shown  a  pile  of  at  least  fifteen  hundred. 

**  Where  is  the  proprietor  of  this  establish- 
ment?" at  length  I  demanded  of  the  assistants. 

*'  Here  I  am,  sir — what  silks  do  you  want  and 
of  what  quality  ?" 

**  You  dined  last  evening  at  the  Golden  Lion ; 
did  you  not  ?" 

*'  Yes,  sir !  Is  it  Lyons  silk  you  wish,  sir— I 
have  some  of  first  rate  quality." 

**  You  are  the  friend  of  the  Dutch  Captain, 
who  also  dined  there;  are  you  not?"  I  impa- 
tiently exclaimed. 

'*  Lyons  silks  are  lower  in  price  lately,"  res- 
ponded he. 

*•  Yes,  sir — that  is  all  very  well — but  I  want  to 
know  about  this  Dutch  Captain." 

"  His  father  was  a  friend  of  mine  :  hb  name 
was  Van  Ostal,  and  he  is  also  a  dealer  in  silks.** 

"A  Captain  in  the  Dutch  army,  sir  ?" 

"  A  dealer  in  silks,  I  said,  sir." 

"The  son?"  asked  I. 

**  Who  is  speaking  of  the  son  ?     I  am  not" 

'*  I  am,  though,  sir — and  I  am  speaking  of  no- 
body else." 

**  When  younnterrupted  me,  I  was  telling  yon 
that  the  price  of  Lyons  silks  had  fallen,  but  that 
St.  Etieune  silks  were  rising." 

**  I  will  take  six  of  these  cravats — but  tell  me 
about  the  son." 

*'  Very  well ;  his  name  is  like  that  of  bis  hi- 
ther, Van  Ostal." 

" Does  he  live  in  Antwerp?" 

'*  No,  sir;  he  does  not  live  in  Antwerp — butio 
Rotterdam." 

*'  But  I  met  him  this  morning  near  the  docks, 
not  an  hour  since." 

"  He  was  going  down  to  the  steamboat,  which 
sails  every  morning  for  Rotterdam." 

*'  Is  he  gone  then  ? — and  to  Rotterdam  ?" 

The  only  reply  I  received  was — •*  Does  Mon- 
sieur take  these  six  cravats  ?" 

**  I  will  take  a  dozen,  but  tell  me" — 

"  We  also  keep  English  flannels :  will  3f  on- 
sieur  examine  our  flannels  ?" 

"  Oblige  me,  sir,  by  replying  to  roe.  Did  you 
not  hear  the  interesting  tale  which  Mr.  Van  Os- 
tal was  relating  to  us  last  night,  with  the  same 
interest  that  I  felt?" 

"  What  tale  ?*' 

"  About  the  bottle  which  was  picked  up  in  the 
open  sea,  when  crossing  the  Line." 

"  What  Line,  sir  ?" 
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'*Tbe  Equinoctial  Line— the  paper  that  was 
found  io  the  bottle — the  woman  Margaret  Flo- 
nSj  who  died  at  sea  in  such  a  melancholy  man- 
ner^you  know  what  I  mean.** 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,*'  said  the  imperturbable  tra- 
der, ''we  do  not  keep  those  things  in  stock,  but 
if  Monsieur  wbhes  to  see  our  flannels,  I  am  sure 
tbey  will  please  him." 

Always  those  flannels ! 

Yet  on  the  Place  Verte  stands  the  statue  of 
Rubens. 

I  found  that  I  had  spent  100  francs  in  cravats, 
which  to  me  were  useless ;  but  I  had  the  satis- 
&ction  of  knowing  that  the  Dutch  officer's  name 
wu  Van  Ostal,  and  that  he  lived  at  Rotterdam. 

Oo  the  following  morning  at  half- past  six 
o'clock,  I  embarked  on  board  the  splendid  steam- 
er Prince  of  Orange,  which  plies  between  Ant- 
weq>  and  Rotterdam. 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRD. 

\Vlien  I  had  landed  at  Rotterdam,  I  had  scarce- 
ly pronounced  the  name  of  Van  Ostal,  before 
twenty  people  pointed  out  to  me  his  house,  which 
vu  situated  at  the  corner  of  a  street  formed  by 
two  canals,  and  was  placed  in  one  of  those  beau- 
lifui  gardens,  which  the  Dutch  alone  are  capable 
of  laying  out.  Unfortunately  it  was  autumn, 
which  in  Holland  means  winter,  and  I  had  not 
therefore  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  garden  in  its 
beauty,  as  I  passed  through  to  pay  my  respects 
to  ita  master.  As  I  was  entering  Mr.  Van  Ostal 
was  giving  directions  to  his  servants,  as  to  the 
degree  of  heat  he  wished  kept  up  in  the  green 
house  which  surrounded  every  side  of  the  draw- 
iQg-room.  On  the  right  or  on  the  left— before  or 
behind — the  eye  was  dazzled  and  bewildered  by 
the  richest  and  rarest  plants — tropical  fruits  and 
flowers  hung  down  from  the  roof  in  every  direc- 
tion, while  roses  and  japonicas  strove  for  mas- 
tery. On  all  sides  the  trees  of  Polynesia,  of 
Asia,  and  of  the  Spice  Islands,  were  displayed 
in  profusion,  and  the  stranger  could  have  imag- 
ined himself  under  the  burning  skies  of  the  trop- 
ics, instead  of  being  in  the  most  damp  and  hu- 
mid climate  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Van  Ostal,  with  the  natural  frankness  of 
his  nation,  and  with  that  cordiality  which  char- 
acterizes it,  advanced  to  meet  me  as  soon  as  he 
perceived  me,  and  greeted  me  in  the  most  friendly 
manner. 

*"  If  I  had  only  known  that  you  had  intended 
toTJsit  Holland/'  said  he,  **  how  happy  I  should 
have  been  to  ofibr  you  that  hospitality  of  which 
1  am  80  pleased  to  see  you  have  availed  yourself 
of  your  own  accord." 


I  thanked  him  for  his  gracious  reception,  and 
at  once  informed  him  that  I  did  not  intend  to 
trespass  on  his  kindness  more  than  once,  and  that 
even  the  visit  which  I  was  now  paying  him  was 
one  of  an  interested  nature. 

**  At  any  rate,"  said  he,  "  let  me  avail  myself 
of  the  opportunity  which  chance  has  offered  me, 
and  beg  of  you  to  breakfast  with  me  and  my 
family." 

I  accepted  the  kind  invitation,  and  Monsieur 
Van  Ostal  to  confirm  it,  poured  me  out  a  large 
glass  of  curacba,  which  liquor  it  is  customary  in 
Holland  to  drink  before  breakfast;  as  when  I 
am  travelling  1  always  **  do  as  Rome  does,"  I 
allowed  him  again  to  fill  my  glass,  and  lighted 
a  magnificent  cigar,  which  he  presented  me  from 
a  choice  brand.  As  soon  as  our  cigars  were 
lighted,  Mr.  Van  Ostal  said, 

**  My  dear  friend,  I  am  now  quite  at  your  ser- 
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vice. 

I  then  explained  to  him  the  exact  reason  I  had 
for  coming  to  Rotterdam,  and  the  great  anxiety 
I  had  to  hear  the  completion  of  his  tale. 

*'  You  will  remember."  said  I,  *'  that  you  left 
off  just  at  that  (toint  where,  standing  alone,  and 
without  any  witnesses,  you  raised  the  slip  of 
paper  to  your  lips,  and  murmured — Margaret 
Floreff." 

*•  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Monsieur  Van  Ostal,  "  I 
remember :  and  we  will  now  resume  the  thread  of 
the  narrative." 

**  Up  to  the  hour,"  said  he,  **  In  which  I  was 
left  atone  on  the  deck  of  the  Galatea,  no  occur- 
rence had  happened  to  disturb  the  calm  tranquil- 
lity of  the  night:  although  the  vessel  glided  with 
much  rapidity  through  the  water,  the  motion  was 
scarcely  perceptible.  For  me  the  delights  of  that 
evening  were  extreme,  and  I  was  happy  in  fan- 
cying to  myself  the  figure,  the  age,  and  the  char- 
acter of  this  charming  and  gracious  Margaret 
Floreff.  I  pictured  to  myself  that  she  was  charm  • 
ing  and  gracious,  because  I  wanted  her  to  be  so. 
I  almost  imagined  that  1  had  known  her.  From 
pitying  her  fate  I  soon  felt  that  I  could  love  her! 
By  the  light  of  the  lamps  hanging  on  the  poop, 
I  again  examined  the  writing  on  the  paper.  It 
was  evident  that  only  the  hand  of  a  young  and 
delicate  woman  could  have  traced  those  Hues,  so 
elegant  was  the  character  of  them,  and  so  refined 
their  formation.  ♦  This  writing'  said  I,  to  my- 
self, still  nursing  my  chimera,  *  is  not  of  the  last 
century — it  is  recent ;  and  this  paper,  made  iu 
Europe,  is  a  proof  of  it.  As  if  paper  of  this 
quality  has  been  so  long  made  ?  I  am  sure  that 
some  daughter  of  England,  or  of  France,  must 
have  written  it.'  My  frenzy  increased,  and  I 
soon  found  myself  muttering,  'Oh,  Margaret — 
Margaret — were  you  still  alive  how  1  could  love 
you.'    I  even  looked  over  the  side  of  the  vessel. 
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to  see  if  by  the  light  of  the  mooo  I  could  discover 
in  the  dark  abyss  of  waters,  the  body  of  Marga- 
ret FIoreflT. 

It  was  while  watching  the  sea,  that  I  perceived 
it  saddenly  breaking  into  waves,  as  if  some  vol- 
cano had  burst  forth,  and  was  eudeavoring  to  Jburl 
the  waters  to  the  sky.  The  heavens  were  sud- 
denly overcast,  and  the  moon  as  completely  ob- 
scured as  if  there  had  been  an  eclipse.  The 
stars  shone  out  for  one  moment  with  increased 
brilliancy,  shedding  forth  a  blood  red  tint,  and 
then  instantly  disappeared.  The  sea  became 
dark  and  nearly  black,  and  the  heavens  assumed 
the  same  color,  the  sails  flapped  listlessly  against 
the  masts,  a  sign  that  the  wind  had  quite  gone 
down — in  fact  the  wind  had  so  suddenly  fallen 
that  it  appeared  as  if  there  was  no  air  left  to 
breathe.  The  atmosphere  was  suffocating  and 
overpoweringly  hot.  A  Malayan  sailor  who  was 
passing  me  on  his  way  to  the  cabin  to  call  the 
captain,  said  to  me,  or  more  properly  said  to  him- 
self—" Uow  terrible  is  this  monsoon.*'  He 
wished  by  that  to  explain  that  a  tempest  was  at 
hand,  in  fact  one  of  those  tempests,  which  occur 
BO  often  during  the  monsoon. 

You  are  aware  that  the  monsoon  is  the  name 
which  is  given  to  the  prevalence  of  certain  winds, 
which  in  the  Indian  and  Chinese  Seas,  always 
blow  at  a  fixed  period  of  the  year. 

A  second  had  scarcely  elapsed  since  the  pass- 
ing of  the  sailor,  when  a  tornado  of  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent winds,  blowing  from  as  many  quarters  of 
the  compass,  struck  the  GalaUa. 

Every  one  rushed  upon  deck.  The  first  blast 
of  the  tempest  swept  off  one  half  of  our  sails ; 
the  remaining  half  which  no  human  efforts  could 
reef,  were  the  cause  of  the  vessel  nearly  founder- 
ing* Tossed  about  by  the  fury  of  the  winds, 
and  overwhelmed  by  the  towering  waves,  the 
deck  was  nearly  under  water.  Ten  of  the  crew 
were  washed  overboard,  and  not  one  of  them  was 
recovered ;  not  even  their  cries  were  heard  so 
fearful  was  the  howling  of  the  tempest.  The 
remaining  portion  of  the  sailors,  clioging  to  the 
ropes,  impatiently  waited  the  orders  of  the  Cap- 
tain. 

''Down  with  the  mizen  mast!"  he  at  length 
cried ;  '*  lose  no  time, — quick,  bring  the  axes  and 
the  saws — clear  it  away." 

If  you  are  a  sailor  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  this 
means  of  saviug  a  vessel,  is  resorted  to  only  in 
desperate  cases,  and  oftenest  when  a  vessel  is 
water  logged,  or  being  on  her  beam  ends  requires 
righting.  The  sacrifice  of  the  mast  produced  no 
good  effect — the  vessel  still  continued  unmanage- 
able. 

*»  We  are  fast  sinking— there  is  no  hope,"  cried 
a  sailor  who  had  just  discovered  a  large  leak. 
"  Man  the  pumps,**  roared  the  Captain,  **  man 


the  pumps  and  down  with  the  main  mast.'* 

The  pumps  were  soon  in  motion,  and  the  maio 
mast  cut  away,  but  this  latter  operation  iostetd 
of  contributing  to  the  safety  of  the  vessel,  oolj 
rendered  the  situation  of  affairs  more  critical.   It 
was  impossible  to  clear  away  the  mast  from  the 
wreck,  and  as  it  had  fallen  over  the  side,  aod 
was  detained  by  the  numerous  ropes,  the  work- 
ing of  the  vessel  was  terrible.    The  leak  rapidlf 
increased,  and  the  pumps  were  useless,  for  where 
one  pailful  of  water  was  pumped  out,  at  leait 
twenty  found  their  way  in.     On  a  saddeo,  by 
one  of  those  -capricious  changes  which  occur 
only  during  the  time  of  the  monsoon,  the  daii 
black  cloud  which  concealed  the  moon  like  a 
velvet  mask,  passed  off,  and  revealed  onr  posi- 
tion in  all  its  terrible  reality.    At  the  same  is- 
stant  a  heavy^storm  of  hail  fell,  nearly  bUodiog 
us.    The  vessel  continued  rapidly  to  tick,  ^Dd 
despair  was  imprinted  on  every  face.   Never 
have  I  witnessed  a  scene  so  horrible.    Everrooe 
was  driven  by  the  advancing  waters  to  the  poop, 
the  only  part  of  the  vessel  which  was  aot  jet 
covered  by  the  sea,  then   began  those  awful 
scenes  of  anguish  and  despair  which  a  shipwreck 
discloses.    The  wife  of  the  Captain  boidiog  her 
infant  child  in  her  arms,  ran  out  half-dressed,  to 
place  herself  under  the  protection  of  her  boabaod, 
who,  alas !  was  unable  to  protect  any  one.    He 
gently  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  placed  her  at 
his  feet,  so  that  the  wind  should  have  less  power 
over  her,  and  with  renewed  zeal  gave  ail  hU  at- 
tention to  the  ship  and  to  the  welfare  of  die 
crew,  of  whom  be  was  at  once  the  protector  and 
the  father. 

**  Overboard  with  every  thing  moveable,  and 
lighten  the  vessel  as  much  as  possible,"  cried  be, 
**out  with  the  boats;  lose  no  time.'* 

**  We  are  lost,*'  said  I,  *«  lost  without  hope." 

The  water  was  already  up  to  the  poop  and  the 
chaplain  was  reading  aloud  the  service  for  ship- 
wrecked mariners,  concluding  with  the  beautiful 
words  "  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death." 

At  this  terrible  moment  I  had  but  oue  thought— 
one  idea,  and  I  had  the  happiness  of  beiog  able 
to  carry  it  out.  Spite  of  the  rapid  sinkiog  of 
the  vessel  I  had  penetrated  into  my  cabto.  1 
siezed  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  with  my  pencil  wrote 
a  few  lines,  and  rolling  it  around  the  slip  oo 
which  Margaret  Floreff  had  traced  ber  last 
wishes  and  desires,  I  slipped  the  roll,  together 
with  bank  notes  for  £1000  sterling,  into  the  gla5» 
bottle,  which  I  securely  corked,  and  then  sealed 
up  with  all  the  care  and  precaution  that  the  cod- 
fusion  of  the  moment  would  permit  me. 

And  what  had  I  written  on  this  paper? 

My  words  were  "  I,  Louis  Van  Ostal,  who  am 
now  about  to  perish  at  one  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues  distant  from  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  hereby 
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give  the  one  tboosaod  pounds  sterl'mg,  enclosed 
in  this  bottle  to  him  or  to  those,  who  after  having 
found  it  shall  caose  prayers  to  be  said  for  me 
and  for  mj  well-beloved  unknown  Margaret 
FloreC  and  who  will  erect  one  common  monu- 
ment to  our  memory.** 

I  was  IB  the  act  of  committing  this  bottle  to 

the  deep«  when  the  vessel  spared  me  the  trouble; 

it  disappeared  suddenly  under  my  feet,  and  sunk 

like  a  stone.    I  instantly  found  myself  struggling 

with  the  waves,  and  surrounded  with  the  thousand 

fngmenta  of  our  late  home.    Before  me  was 

the  long  beat  filled  with  the  sailors  and  the  pas- 

ceagers,  naing  their  utmost  efforts  to  get  clear  of 

thd  wreck,  and  a  little  further  to  the  right  was  a 

snail  boat  in  which  I  could  distinguish  the  Cap- 

taie  and  hia  wife.     Surrounding  them  were  to 

he  seen  atruggling  with  the  waves,  men  and 

women,  dogs  and  sheep,  mixed  up  with  trunks, 

boxes  and  the  broken  masts.     Half-drowned  by 

the  large  quantities  of  water  I  had  swallowed, 

aid  weighed  down  by  my  clothes  which  were 

thoroughly  soaked,  I  found  myself,  I  dp  not 

ksow  how,  clinging  to  a  large  piece  of  timber 

which  was  floating  near  me — 1  endeavored  to 

etrengtheo   my  hold,  but  my  hand  slipped — 1 

tried  again,  but  my  strength  was  fast  failing  me, 

and  I  should  to  a  certainty  have  been  drowned, 

when  a  powerful  hand  grasped  me  by  the  neck, 

and  dragged  me  on  to  the  plank.     1  looked  up — 

it  was  BuxYon. 

At  length  daylight  appeared,  and  with  the  first 
rays  of  the  sun,  the  last  vestiges  of  the  tempest 
disappeared.  It  is  almost  always  so.  The 
more  violent  the  storm,  the  shorter  is  its  dura- 
tion. These  tempests  appear  to  have  exhausted 
their  fury,  in  destroying  vessels,  and  in  taking 
haman  life,  merely  to  show  by  the  perfect  calm 
which  succeeds  them,  the  great  contrasts  there 
are  in  nature. 

The  sun  rose  in  all  its  grandeur  and  illumined 
far  and  wide  the  lodian  Ocean.  Buxton  and  I 
were  both  seated  on  the  large  piece  of  timber,  on 
which  we  had  so  miraculously  found  safety.  It 
was  acme  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  four  feet  in 
width,  with  a  proportionate  thickness,  and  was 
btended  to  have  been  used  in  the  repair  of  the 
iklated's  keel,  on  her  arrival  at  Batavia. 

*'Well,"  said  Buxton,  crossing  his  feet  in  the 
oriental  manner,  and  moving  bis  head  like  a  Chi- 
nese Mandarin,  **  where  is  now  your  poesy  V* 

*' What  do  you  mean  ?**  replied  I. 

^*Thy poesy;  let  us  see  whether  your  faith 
and  romance  will  relieve  us  from  our  present  po- 
lition.  Look  at  the  scorching  sun !  in  a  few 
boon  we  shall  be  sun  struck,  or  our  very  skin 
burnt  ofi*  us — look  at  the  sea — never  in  all  onr 
P>siages  has  it  been  more  calm  and  beautiful 
tbaa  it  is  at  this  momentf  yet  it  is  very  probable 


that  it  will  shortly  be  our  grave,  for  we  fatfve 
neither  provisions  nor  water  to  resist  hunger  and 
thirst.  I  therefore  maintain  that  thy  poesy,  is  a 
weakness  of  intellect,  a  mere  imbecility.** 

'^Buxton!  Buxton!*'  replied  I.  *' of  your  opin- 
ions on  my  poesy  as  you  call  it,  I  have  nothing 
to  say,  but  to  express  yourself  in  this  manner  of 
the  sovereign  Ruler  of  the  world,  of  liim  whose 
pity  we  were  never  before  so  much  in  want  of, 
is  scandalous.** 

"  Invoke  His  pity  then,  my  friend,  do  so.  But 
reflect — here  is  a  poor  little  infant  but  just  born — 
innocent  and  inoffensive — he  is  doomed  to  die, 
yet  I,  an  Atheist,  a  really  wicked  man,  am  suf- 
fered to  live.*' 

**  Doubtless  He  has  His  reasons." 

**  With  such  reasoning,"  replied  he,  **  every 
thing  can  be  justified ;  the  plague — huuger — and 
shipwrecks." 

**  Wait  tranquilly  my  friend,  and  above  all  do 
not  blaspheme." 

"What  are  we  to  wait  for?  Do  you  think 
that  the  land  will  come  any  nearer  to  us  by 
waiting  here,  or  that  roast  beef,  beer  and  rum, 
will  drop  from  the  clouds  ?  Look  around  you, 
as  far  as  the  eye  will  reach.  What  do  yon  see  ? 
solitude — ^we  are  alone  and  helpless.  To  aigbt 
we  shall  be  dying  of  thirst,  to-morrow  of  hunger, 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  or  at  latest  in  three  or 
four  days  either  you  will  strangle  me,  or  I  shall 
kill  you,  for  food." 

**  Buxton,"  said  I,  **  in  the  name  of  Heaves 
cease." 

**  The  night  was  fast  approaching  and  the  per* 
feet  calm  of  the  sea  continuing,  we  had  hardly 
moved  from  where  we  were  in  the  morning.  On 
the  following  day,  a  slight  wind  ruffled  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean,  but  no  sail  was  to  be  seen  on 
the  horizon. 

"  By  the  bye,"  said  Buxton,  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  *'  what  have  you  done  with  the  bottle, 
and  with  your  pretty  romance  of  Margaret  Flo- 
reff*?" 

Spite  of  my  painful  sufierings  from  hunger 
and  thirst,  I  succinctly  related  to  Buxton  the 
facts,  that  at  the  moment  of  the  shipwreck,  I  had 
thrown  the  bottle  into  the  sea,  after  having  placed 
in  it  one  thousand  pounds  sterling  in  bank  notes, 
with  an  injunction  to  the  finder  to  have  prayers 
said  for  Margaret  and  myself,  and  to  erect  us  a 
monument. 

Although  the  face  of  Buxton  was  livid  from 
the  terrible  thirst  under  which  he  suffered,  he 
burst  out  with  a  laugh,  which  when  I  had  related 
the  facts  to  him,  appeared  as  if  it  would  never 
have  ceased. 

"  Very  well,"  be  at  length  said,  **  some  fish  will 
swallow  your  bottle,  and  will  make  of  his  inside 
a  tomb  for  you,  and  for  your  well  beloved.    How- 
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ever  you  have  this  chance,  a  whale  may  poBS  y 
swallow  the  fish  in  its  turn,  and  the  whale  may 
one  of  these  days  be  cast  on  the  coasts  of  Hol- 
land or  of  England:  the  whale  is  cut  up — is 
opened,  and" — 

**  Buxton !  Buxton  !*'  cried  I,  interrupting  him. 
»( you  will  no  more  succeed  in  eradicating  my  love 
for  my  ideal  Margaret,  than  you  will  in  destroy- 
ing my  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being.  Floreff  shall 
be  the  last  words  which  shall  pass  my  lips  before 
I  die,  and  I  already  feel  that  the  time  will  not  be 
distant.** 

"  Nonsense,**  said  Buxton,  fraternally  pressing 
me  to  him,  for  be  had  an  excellent  heart,  and 
was  the  best,  the  most  devoted  of  friends :  "Non- 
sense* I  will  not  annoy  you,  believe  all  and  every 
thing  you  wish — I  will  no  more  contradict  you — 
I  will  even  agree  with  you  if  you  wish  it.** 

He  clasped  my  band,  and  the  next  morning 
was  still  holding  it. 

Towards  five  o*clock  of  that  evening  I  felt 
myself  dying — my  eyes  were  closing — my  heart 
was  growing  cold. 

What  enchantment  bad  suddenly  recalled  me 
to  life  ?  was  I  already  dead,  or  was  I  still  living? 
Harmonious  sounds  enthralled  my  soul,  and 
seemed  as  if  they  were  calling  me  to  heaven.  I 
opened  my  languishing  eyes,  and  perceived  Bux- 
ton, who  a  little  less  dying  than  myself,  was 
playing  on  that  charming  flute  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken,  and  which  he  had  saved,  in  some 
way,  from  the  wreck.  I  was  so  touched  with  this 
sentiment  of  goodness  for  me,  that  I  forgave  him 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  all  his  blasphemies, 
for  it  was  for  me,  that  with  his  last  breath,  be 
was  with  his  beautiful  instrument,  attaching  us  to 
life.  Still  the  enchantment  was  so  perfect,  and 
my  feelings  were  so  touched,  that  I  felt  as  if  pass- 
ing to  the  other  world. 

**  My  friend,  my  brother  in  affliction,**  he  sud- 
denly cried,  lifting  me  from  the  plank  and  raising 
my  head,  **look!  look  before  yoii!** 

"  A  ship,**  said  I. 

"  A  sail,*'  answered  he,  "  it  is !" 

•*  A  ship,**  repeated  I,  "we  are  saved.** 

"It  is  a  ship,**  added  he,  "  but  my  God,  is  it 
not  on  fire  ?*' 

"  It  appears  to  me  so,"  was  my  reply. 

"  But  do  you  not  perceive,"  said  he,  "how  the 
wind  is  rising  behind  us,  and  how  rapidly  we  are 
now  approaching  the  vessel.  Courage,  there  is 
every  hope  that  we  shall  now  be  saved.  Strange 
and  mysterious  vessel,  she  has  no  sails — not  one." 

**  Perhaps,"  said  I,  "  she  is  a  steam  vessel— I 
had  at  first  thought  so;  but  no — oh!  unless  we 
reach  her  very  soon,  I  am  sure  that  I  cannot  hold 
out." 

"  Courage  !  courage  !"  cried  Buxton,  *»do  not 
despair !" 


I  am  ignorant  how  much  time  elapsed  between 
the  moment  when  I  uxton  uttered  tbes  words, 
and  the  time  when  I  recovered  from  the  fainiing 
fit  into  which  I  had  again  fallen,  but  oaopeDiDg 
my  eyes,  we  were  fast  nearing  a  bark-^Qe  of 
those  strange  craft  which,  on  my  previous  voya- 
ges to  the  Maldive  Islands,  I  had  so  frequeudj 
seen.  She  was  not  on  fire,  as  we  had  imagined, 
but  in  the  centre,  on  a  sort  of  altar,  was  a  pyra- 
mid of  aloes  and  sandal  wood,  burning  as  gently 
and  as  regularly  as  if  some  one  was  feeding  the 
flame.  This  bark  was  of  great  height  bat  to* 
wards  the  middle  gradually  sloped  down,  nntil 
there  were  barely  three  feet  of  distance  from  the 
water.  Buxton  easily  jumped  in,  and  kept  eor 
plank  alongside  until  he  had  time  to  assist  me  in, 
for  I  was  very  weak  and  feeble. 

This  bark,  which  I  at  once  recognized,  from 
its  extreme  length,  and  from  the  materials  of 
which  it  was  built,  and  from  being  without  saiU 
and  without  a  crew,  was  one  of  those  which  the 
superstitious  inhabitants  of  those  coasts,  h&lf 
heathens  and  half  Mahomedans,  are  accustomed 
to  launch  on  the  ocean  when  they  wish  to  propi- 
tiate the  God  of  Tempests.  After  having  loaded 
it  with  perfumes  and  with  aromatics,  which  they 
set  fire  to,  and  with  provisions,  destined  for  the 
invisible  priests  of  this  unknown  but  powerful 
God,  they  abandon  it  to  the  terrible  vengeance  of 
the  monsoon.  The  storm  ii^  which  we  had  been 
wrecked,  was  no  doubt  the  reason  of  this  propi- 
tiatory sacrifice  of  the  Maldivians,  who  coold 
never  have  imagined  that  we  should  profit  bj 
their  piety.  The  bark  was  well  filled  with 
fresh  water,  cocoa-nut  milk  in  jars,  fruits,  and 
meat  dried  in  th.e  sun. 

We  were  restored  to  life — restored  as  if  by  a 
miracle.  When  our  strength  was  a  little  rccniti- 
ed,  we  availed  ourselves  to  invigorate  our  shat- 
tered frames  of  all  the  delicacies  with  which  the 
vessel  was  so  well  provided.  Were  we  far  from, 
or  were  we  near,  the  Island  of  Ceylon  ?  The 
question  was  a  very  diflicult  one  for  us  to  solte, 
deprived  as  we  were  of  every  nautical  instni- 
ment.  However,  it  was  not  then  a  question  of 
much  importance  to  us,  as  we  had  abundance 
to  eat  and  drink. 

"  Well,**  said  I  to  Buxton,  "  if  there  were  not 
some  people  who  believed  in  a  God,  should  we  be 
to-day  on  board  this  ship  ?  should  we  hare  tbu 
food  ?  should  we  be  saved  ?" 

"  Do  not  speak  that  to  me,**  replied  be;  "let 
us  sleep.*' 

The  following  morning,  at  day  break,  when 
we  arose  from  our  slumbers,  a  thousand  vessels, 
and  that  without  exaggerating  the  number,  were 
surrounding  our  bark,  which  they  saluted  with 
the  greatest  respect,  as  being  sacred.  He  were 
n  view  of  Columbo,  the  capital  of  the  Island uf 
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CejloD,  where  we  were  being  towed  in  triumph 
for  9s  soon  as  it  was  known  to  the  sailors  how 
provideotialiy  we  bad  been  saved,  they  regarded 
us  as  being  under  the  protection  of  the  God  of 
Tempests,  and  those  whom  the  Gods  protect  are 
indeed  blessed. 

Monsieur  Louis  Van  Ostal  was  proceeding 
with  bis  oarrativet.wheD  a  young  lady  entered, 
bot  suddenly  stopped  on  the  threshold. 

''Ah !  excuse  me,"  said  she,  ''  1  was  not  aware 
that  MoDsieuH' — 

''Moosteur  is  our  guest,  and  consequently  our 
friend/' replied  Monsieur  Van  Ostal,  introducing 
m  to  his  wife. 

"  My  wife  has  come  to  inform  us  that  break- 
fast is  ready;  let  us  descend :"  and  seeing  ray  in- 
decisioD,  he  took  my  arm  and  smiled,  for  I  had 
rtmaioed  in  my  place,  regarding  Mrs.  Van  O^tal 
«iib  a  cariosity,  an  attention,  and  an  interest, 
vbicb  could  not  have  escaped  them,  **  Let  us  to 
l>reakfast,"  again  repeated  he. 


THE  DEATH  OF  SIWARD. 

Slnnl,  the  conqueror  of  Macbeth,  when  he  found  death 
i])pnBcfaio^  ordered  himself  to  be  clothed  incomplete 
*^,  and  sitting  erect  on  a  couch  with  a  spear  in  his 
«B«»  eud,  "  In  this  posture,  the  only  one  worthy  .of  a 
«anior,I  will  meet  the  tyrant.  If  I  cannot  conquer,  I 
c<a  at  Ies8t&ce  the  combat."— /StcMeO**  Europe. 

Th€  hero  oft  bad  met  the  foe, 
I'poo  tbe  bloody  field, 
OitoD  thebanle  plain,  his  breast 
Had  been  his  country's  shield. 

Hig  banner  waved  above  the  host, 
^Vhicb  smote  fierce  Macbeth  down. 
Who  slew  hifl  kingly  guest  in  sleep. 
Thai  be  might  wear  bis  crown. 

He  bad  been  first  to  press  bis  way, 
^re  darts  flew  thick  and  fast, 
T^fint  to  lead  to  victory, 
^'hsa  forced  to  fly,  the  last. 

for  oh!  be  loved  the  battle's  din, 
More  than  the  mirthful  song, 
War's  «tem  delights,  more  than  the  joys 
Foaad  in  the  festal  throng. 

^ngb  age  had  chilled  his  fiery  blood, 
And  blanched  his  raven  hair, 
Vnstrung  the  vigor  of  his  arm ; 
Th«  spirit  still  was  there. 

»^t  spirit  which  had  never  known 
Fear,  in  the  battle  field, 
When  death  was  nigh,  was  fearless  still. 
And  could  not  bxook  to  yield. 

Bat  rising  on  bis  couch  of  pain, 
H^Hadc  his  page  to  bear 
H«"  corslet,  and  his  gleaming  helm, 
H  H  pennon  and  his  spear. 


'*  Clothe  me,"  he  cried,  "in  burnished  steel, 
And  gird  upon  my  side 
My  fiilchion,  which  has  often  turned 
The  battle's  bloody  tide. 

"  Oh  place  my  well  tried  spear  in  reel. 
And  raise  my  battle  cry. 
Advance  my  pennon  that  I  may 
Seem  in  the  strife  to  die. 

*'  Thus,  would  I  meet  the  tyrant  Death, 
Not  as  the  timid  slave ; 
But  with  a  calm,  unshrinking  eye. 
As  best  becomes  the  brave. 

'*  I  must  be  vanquished  in  this  field. 
The  last  to  which  I  go ;  • 

But  spear  in  hand,  I  would  await. 
The  coming  of  the  foe. 

**  Thus  ever  was  I  wont  to  stand ; 
And  now,  I  will  not  fly 
But  boldly  meet  thee,  mighty  death, 
And  in  my  armor  die." 

The  page  raised  up  his  dying  chief, 
Put  on  bis  warlike  vest, 
Flung  out  his  pennon  to  the  breeze, 
And  laid  bis  spear  in  rest. 

Then  flashed  the  dying  chieftain's  eye, 
And  with  his  failing  breath. 
He  strove  to  raise  his  battle  shout. 
And  yielded  but  to  death. 


Asm. 


GOETHE'S  WILHELM  MEISTER.* 

It  is  not  of  course  our  intention  in  this  no- 
tice of  Meisrer's  Travels  and  Apprenticeship, 
either  to  open  up  the  much-disputed  question  of 
Goethe*B  true  literary  position  and  merits,  or  to 
attempt  a  solution  of  his  hitherto  inexplicable  mys- 
tery of  religion  and  morals  as  developed  in  rfie 
hook  which  lies  before  us.  The  one  has  beea 
debated  both  in  Europe  and  America  with  learn- 
ing, zeal  and  enthusiasm,  with  the  reverence  of 
disciples  and  the  indifference  of  scorners,  but  with- 
out producing  conviction  or  effecting  any  general 
result  so  far  as  the  public  mind  is  concerned. 
As  to  the  second,  even  the  boundless  faith  and 
devotion  of  Mr.  Carlyle  take  refuge  in  word* 
like  these—"  for  us,  at  all  events,  it  seemed  un- 
advisable  to  meddle  with  it  further  at  present."! 
But  some  outline  of  a  work,  so  much  studied  and 
read  as  Meister,  which  to  some  has  been,  and  to 
others  is  still,  a  species  of  Pantheistical  Bible,  a 

•  WiLHXLH  MeiSTIR's  APPRENTICESHIP  AND  TRAV- 
ELS. From  the  German  of  Goethe.  A  new  Ediiion. 
RevUed,  Two  Volumes.  Boston.  Ticknor,  Reed  &, 
Fields.    1851. 

t  Preface  to  2nd  Edition,  1839. 
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guide  book  of  social  relations  and  duties,  a  trea- 
tise on  man*8  self-education  and  discipline,  will 
not  perhaps  be  unacceptable.  Before  giving  this, 
however,  it  may  be  well  briefly  to  recal  so  much 
of  the  author's  history  as  will  serve  to  show  *'  the 
stand-point,**  (to  borrow  an  expression  of  his 
own)  from  which  it  was  written. 

That  Goethe  was  born  in  Frankfort-on-the- 
Mayne  in  1749 — that  he  died  in  Weimar  in  1832, 
are  facts  of  which  no  one  requires  to  be  reminded. 
Nor  perhaps  is  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  al- 
lude to  his  early  domestic  position  and  education. 
The  stern  exterior  and  rigia  household  rule  of  the 
Imperial  Councillor,  who  thus  sought  to  conceal 
and  repress  a  paternal  fondness  whose  weakness 
he  feared ;  the  mild  and  winning  devotion  of 
Fran  von  Goethe,  as  she  endeavored  secretly  to 
mitigate  the  severity  of  her  husband^s  notions  of 
parental  duty  and  discipline,  or  played  with  child- 
like freedom  and  equality  with  hor  offspring  from 
whom  she  was  not  far  removed  by  years ;  the 
good  sense  of  the  sister,  painfully  conscious  of 
her  deficiency  in  personal  attractions,  yet  finding 
in  this  another  reason  for  drawing  more  closely 
in  heart  to  her  brother;  *'the  first  love**  for  Mar- 
garet which,  despite  its  unhappy  termination, 
yet  lived  within  his  memory, 

Gleich  einer  alten,  halbTerklungnen  sage 
Kommt  erate  Lieb* 

and  gave  pathos  to  his  "  latest  songs  ;**  the  taste 
for  pictures  and  the  drama,  fostered  by  the  young 
French  lieutenant,  developed  at  Leipsic  and  the 
University  of  Strasbourg,  when  he  should  have 
been  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law — 
barely  to  allude  to  these  is  sufficient,  for  with  all 
of  them,  Goethe  has  himself  familiarized  us  in  his 
'^Dichtung  und  Wahrheit,*'  the^Fact  and  Fiction 
of  his  own  life.  But  of  his  materialism,  his  Pan- 
theism, it  is  proper  to  say  something  more. 

The  human  mind,  like  the  pendulum,  oscillates 
ever  to  and  fro.  For  centuries  it  had  been  iiam- 
pered  by  priestly  authority  and  ecclesiastical 
dogmas.  Gradually  it  had  begun  to  react,  to  re- 
assert its  right  of  investigation  and  free  inquiry. 
Hues  and  Wicliffe  were  the  prelude,  so  to  speak« 
to  the  energetic  protest  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  of 
Melancthon  and  Zuingluis,  against  a  creed  which 
was  in  fact  mere  acquiesence  in  the  decrees  of 
self-constituted  authority.  But  the  intellect  of 
the  age,  thus  freed  from  its  trammels  and  per- 
mitted to  seek  for  a  faith,  which  bad  its  founda- 
tions in  Reason  though  its  superstructure  were  a 
**  building  not  made  with  hands,**  was  not  likely 
to  rest  content  with  a  partial  emancipation. 
Spirits  bolder  than  the  rest,  minds  more  inquiring 
than  others,  would  naturally  seek  to  penetrate 

*  "Like  an  old  hair-cxpinng  legend 
Comes  first  lovt.^^^Dedieatian  to  Fau$t. 


into  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  temple  of  Reli- 
gion, to  subject  every  part  of  the  sacred  edifice 
to  the  most  rigid  scrutiny.  Amongst  these  wag 
Des  Cartes.  To  learn  the  truth,  be  believed  it 
to  be  necessary  to  begin  in  universal  skeptici«D, 
and  thence  proceed,  step  by  step;  vunt  gtcm- 
trico^*  carefully  and  cautiously  to  inqaire  iototbe 
nature  and  character  of  fundamental  troths,  st- 
cepting  nothing,  however,  as  such,  nnless  proven 
by  incontrovertible  demonstration.  Or  as  Spi- 
noza has  clearly  and  briefly  stated  it— "Des 
Cartes,  (says  he.)  endeavored 

1.  To  put  aside  all  prejudices. 

2.  To  find  the  foundations  upon  which  the 
superstructure  may  be  built. 

3.  To  lay  bare  the  cause  of  error. 

4.  To  understand  all  things  clearly  and  di«- 

tinctly  : 

and  as  a  preliminary  step,  he  proceeded  to  qoe«- 
tion  all  things,  not  indeed  as  a  sceptic,  who 
proposes  no  other  edd  than  mere  doabt  to  him- 
self, but  that  he  might  liberate  his  mind  from  all 
prejudice,  and  thereby  better  fit  himself  to  aacw- 
tain  the  firm  and  immutable  principles  of  knowl- 
ledge.**t  The  first  fact,  indisputable  in  its  char- 
acter was  self-existence.  "  Dubito,  eopto,  trgo 
«im."t  •'  I  doubt,  I  think,  therefore  I  ex- 
iet."  Self  annihilation  was  impossible,  for  be, 
the  Doubter,  the  Sceptic,  the  Inquirer  itood 
there  interrogating  himself,  investigaiiog  the 
works  of  creation,  reflecting  on  the  nature  of 
Deity.  But,  whilst  self-existence  was  thua  pro- 
ven, further  consideration  disclosed  it  to  be  finite, 
imperfect,  unhappy.  Yet  the  ideas,  the  veiy  ex- 
istence of  Finitude,  Imperfection,  Unhappioegi, 
involved  that  of  their  correlatives,  the  comple- 
mentary ideas  of  Infinitude,  Perfection,  Happi- 
ness ;  and  the  Being,  in  whose  natnre  they  were 
collected,  must  he  Him,  whom  we  call  God. 

Such  is  a  brief  ouUine  of  the  metaphy«c» 
system  promulged  by  Des  Cartes;  such  hialogw^ 
demonstration  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity;  jw 
the  fallacy  by  which  he  sought  to  renew  b«  fuw 
in  man  and  in  God.  It  did,  and  will,  suffice  (of 
many  a  mind.  It  did  not  satisfy  the  stern,  rigo- 
rous Thinker,  to  whom  the  master*sfeine  Bubie- 
quently  owed  so  much-  Tiwit  Disciple  «» 
Spinoza. 

•  Spinoaa'B  tide  to  hia  abstract  •f  the  CarteiJaa  Phi- 
losophy, 1.  Spinoza  21.  ^ 

It  may  be  as  weU  to  mention  here  that  the  ediw 
Spinoza,  need  and  cited  as  above,  ie  the  Leipsic  ha^ 
1843.    Benedict!  de  Spinoza,  Opera  quae  »"P«"»"  ?; 
nia.    Ex.  cditionibua,  &c.,  Carolua  Hermaao*  Bmdff. 
3  vols.    Tauchnitz  Press. 

1 1.  Spinoza,  21—22; 

The  Student,  familiar  with  Spinoza,  will  *«*  *' 
that  we  have  not  given  a  terbaUm  et  Itieraiim  ^''^^ 
but  we  trust  that  be  will  find  the  ecnse  and  purport  o. 
original  carefully  rendered. 

X  1.  Spinoza,  24. 
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Bora  at  ilmslanlain,  oo  the  24th  of  November, 
1632,of  Jewiali  parents,  who  had  Aed  froin  Por- 
toga]  to  avoid  the  peraecutiooa  which  seem  to 
hare  followed  **  the  chosen  people*'  ever  since 
that  aenorable  invocation  uttered  before  Poo- 
tiiw  Pilate,  the  young  Baruch,  for  so  was  be 
called,  was  banded  over  to  the  Rabbins  to  be  in- 
stmcted  in  all  the  learning  and  ceremonies,  ne- 
cessajy  for  his  admission  to  the  priesthood. 
Gifted  bynatare  with  a  mind,  acquisitive,  astute, 
reileclio^,  and  discriminatiDg,  the  boy  assidu- 
ously availed  himself  of  bis  opportunities,  and 
lireqoeotlj  puzzled  his  preceptors,  amongst  whom 
was  Moses  Morteira,  by  the  ingenuity  and  pro- 
fuadity  of  his  questions.  Indeed  to  use  the  words 
of  Dr.  Bruder'sPraefation — *'etiam  in  angustias 
addnzit'' — he  led  them  even  in  difficulties,  lie 
pored  over  the  precepts  of  the  Talmud  with 
iateose  sincerity  and  was  driven,  by  the  hon- 
eit  convictions  of  his  heart,  to  confess  to  him- 
self that  he  doubted  their  alleged  divine  ori- 
po.  Just  then  the  writings  of  Des  Cartes  fell 
into  bis  hands.  Of  course  nothing  but  uubelief 
was  the  result  to  the  young  Israelite,  compara- 
tifely  ignorant  of  the  Prophets,  though  familiar 
with  their  commentators;  wholly  ignorant  doubt- 
lesi,  of  the  Apostles,  or  knowing  them  only 
tbnagh  the  verbal  triflings  of  the  Schoolmen, 
with  their  gratia  gratianSt  &nd  gratia  gratiata* 
asd  other  equally  vapid  and  patristic  quibbles. 
Cooscieatious  to  an  extreme,  if  such  a  thing  be 
powble,  Spiaoza  did  not  hesitate  in  announcing 
ihe  eooelnston  at  which  he  had  arrived,  and  was 
ipeedily  met  with  the  usual  arguments  of  bigotry 
ifld  iatolerance.  Reconciliation  with  the  Priests, 
tod  relief  from  further  persecution  were  ofifercd 
lua,  together  with  an  annuity  of  one  thousand 
florios,  upon  the  condition  of  keeping  silence. 
The  pnre-hearted,  honest  truth-seeker  disdained 
to  accept  affluence  and  repose  as  the  reward  of 
mothering  his  convictions.  The  Rabbins  threat- 
toed  him  with  excommunication.  He  replied  by 
askiog  where,  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  was  to 
b«  found  declared  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
8o  young,  yet  so  fearless  a  spirit  was  not  to  be 
tolerated  by  the  Synagogue.  Returning  from 
the  theatre  one  night  he  was  -assailed.  Fortu- 
oately  the  dagger  of  the  assassin  was  ill-directed. 
U  glanced  from  his  chest,  rending  only  bis  cloak. 
This  torn  garment  was  to  him  long  a  memento 
for  meditation.  **  Per  tempos  conservavit  togam 
pogioais  ictn  perforatam,"  says  his  biographer — 
be  long  preserved  the  cloak  pierced  by  the  stroke 
of  the  poniard.  This  was  in  1660.  Excom- 
BBaicated,  with  all  the  fearful  curses  and 
iaposing  ceremonies  of  Judaism,  from  any 
pvtieipation  in  the  •  religion  of  his  Fathers ; 
desdcote  of  fortune,  for  he  had  bestowed  upon 
Us  two  orphan  aUteis  his  entire   patrimony; 


enfeebled  in  health  by  the  hereditary  phthisis 
of  which  he  ultimately  died;  struggling  man- 
fully, but  most  uohHppiiy,  for  so  bath  the  All- 
wise  ordained  it,  with  the  fearful  problems  of 
man's  origin,  existence,  and  destiny;  simple,  sin- 
cere, and  courageous,  Spinoza  wandered  forth  in 
search  of  some  shelter,  some  resting-place, 
wherein  to  earn  a  sustenance,  whilst  he  courage- 
ously fought  that  battle  of  life  to  which  God  had 
appointed  him. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  the  fortunes  of 
Baruch,  now  Latinized  into  Benedictus,  on  his 
renunciation  of  Judaism,  through  his  painful  toils 
and  privations,  his  disappointed  love,  his  repeated 
refusals  of  professorships,  his  heroic  self-denials, 
his  laborious  and  voluntary  poverty,  bis  early 
death.  It  is  not  with  Spinoza,  but  with  Goethe, 
that  we  have  to  do  in  this  present  writing. 
But  enough  has  been  said  to  show,  that  there 
are  other  martyrs  than  those  who  perish  at  the 
stake,  and  that  the  earnest,  faithful  Spinoza  is 
not  without  a  claim  to  be  enrolled  amongst  them. 

Before  however,  attempting  an  outline  of  his 
system,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  one  or  two 
errors,  which  seem  to  prevail  amongst  those  who 
either  are,  or  claim  to  be,  metaphysicians.  The 
first  is  that  Spinoza  was  ill -acquainted  with,  we 
were  about  to  say  ignorant  of,  the  Inductive 
method,  as  advocatt'd  by  Bacon ;  the  other,  that 
the  Baconian  method  and  the  Cartesian  system 
are  identical. 

Now  as  to  the  first  of  these  two  errors,  a  sin- 
gle quotation  from  Spinoza's  own  writingswill 
show  that  not  only  was  he  not  ignorant  of,  but 
was  well  acquainted  with  Bacon,  so  far  as  mere 
reading  goes.  **  Moreover,  concerning  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Cartesian  and  the  Baconian  philos- 
ophies," inquires  Henry  of  Oldenhurgh  in  his 
Epistle  to  Spinoza  in  August,  1661,*  *' Of  Ba- 
con" is  tbe  reply,  **of  Bacon  I  can  say  little, 
who  speaks  quite  confusedly  on  this  subject  and 
proves  almost  nothing,  but  he  tells  mucb,**f 
and  then  proceeds  to  argue  at  length  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  views,  and  to  point  out  certain. dis- 
tinctions between  the  two  great  philosophers, 
whose  respective  works  have  had  such  vast  influ- 
ence on  the  development  of  the  intellectual  pur- 
suits of  the  human  race.  **Let  it  be  remarked 
here,"  says  he  for  example,  "  that  Verulam  often 
takes  the  intellect  for  the  mind,  in  which  he  dif- 
fers with  Des  Cartes."t 

The  other  error,  namely  that  the  Baconian 
method  is  identical  with  the  Cartesian  system, 
finds  its  principal  modern  advocate  in  M.  Cousin. 
Speaking  of  Des  Cartes  he  says, — 

**  II  a  precisement  6tabli  en  Franco  la  m^me 

*2.  Spinoza,  143. 

t  2.  Spinoza,  146.  et  scq. 

t  Ibid. 
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m^thode  que  TAngleterre  a  voulu  attribuer  exclu- 
aivement  k  Bacon/'* 

which  he  endeavors  to  prove  by  a  labored  com- 
parison of  their  respective  processes  of  reason- 
ing. Now  it  is  true,  that  Des  Cartes  does  re- 
commend that  we  should  investigate  closelji  and 
ascertain  correctly  fundamental  principles,  extir- 
pate error  and  the  like,  as  herein  before  stated, 
for  which  purpose  we  are  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
both  analysis  and  synthesis,  to  be  carefully  and 
cautiously  used ;  but  the  very  basis  of  all  know* 
ledge,  according  to  his  system,  is  the  conscious- 
ness of  self-existence  ;  from  which  as  an  immu- 
table truth,  are  we  to  reason  ourselves,  as  best  we 
can,  into  all  other  knowledge.  His  is  essen- 
tially a  system  as  distinguished  from,  or  opposed 
to,  a  method.  He  expounded  principles.  He 
revealed  no  process. 

On  the  other  hand.  Bacon  proclaimed  no  sys- 
tem. Disgusted  with  the  useless  subtleties  of  the 
Schoolmen,  despising  the  frivolities  of  the  Logi- 
cians, he  set  himself  to  discover,  or  at  least,  to 
reduce  to  practice  some  /ttOoios^  modus*  or  process 
by  which  the  actual,  real  wisdom  of  mankind 
could  be  increased,  and  additions  made  to  the 
stock  of  genuine  human  knowledge,  f    To  inves- 

*  Coun  de  Phil.  Tom.  ii.  Lib.  3. 

tEven  Mr.  MacauUy,  in  his  well  known  esray, 
has  fallen  into  this  error  of  speaking  of  Bacon  as 
promulgating  a  system.  He  says :  **  That  which  was 
eminently  his  own  in  his  system  was  the  end  which  he 
proposed  to  himself."^  And  yet  a  few  lines  previously. 
he  defines  "  the  inductive  method'*  to  be  **  a  road"—"  a 
road"  by  which  "  a  mine  of  inexhaustible  wealth"  was 
made  **  accessible"  and  uses  other  like  phrases,  showing 
an  apparently  correct  appreciation  of  the  Philosophy  un- 
der consideration. 

Now  the  brilliant  essayist  has  either  sacrificed  accuracy 
of  idea  to  elegance  of  expression,  or  else  he  has  con- 
founded «jf«<em  wixhmethatL  If  the  former  be  the  cause 
of  his  error,  why  then  he  has  sinned  hopelessly,  and  is 
not  to  be  forgiven.  But  this  we  do  not  believe,  for  it  is 
hardly  to  be  sup])osed  that  he  would  violate  good  m^om 
and  true  toi^te  in  such  a  fashion,  besides  which,  there  are 
other  passages  which  seem  to  point  to  the  latter,  as  the 
real  reason  of  his  use  of  the  word.  Yet  the  distinction  is 
plain  and  obvious.  A  system  and  a  method  are  as  dis- 
tinct in  Philosophy  as  are  a  Principle  and  a  Process  in 
mechanics.  Had  Mr.  Macaulay  lingered  a  little  longer 
over  the  guide  books  of  his  intended  profession,  he  would 
have  found  this  amply  ill  ustrated  and  demonstrated.  Ideas 
arepublicproperty ;  yetletanindividualcollect  those  ideas 
and  express  them  by  a  particular  form  of  words,  and 
forthwith  the  law  of  copyright  steps  in  and  guarantees 
to  him  as  bis  own  the  language  in  which  the  ideas  are 
so  expressed.  Again;  the  principles  of  natural  science 
in  any  of  its  departmenu  are  universal,  yet  a  process  or 
mode  of  applying  those  principles  may  be  the  subject  of 
a  patent,  and  will  be  protected  as  such.» 

'  Essays  p.  283.    Phila.  Ed.  1850. 

-Tm*  r!L'^'   Judge  Pratt:  1-.6.    Ibid  34S.    NeU- 
y-  Harford.    Curtis  on  Copyright,  61—62. 
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tigate  facts  and  thence  deduce  the  laws  inTolved 
therein ;  from  the  laws  thus  aseertained  to  demoo- 
strata  the  nature  and  existence  of  other  focts,  from 
them  other  laws ;  and  thus  on,  from  facts  ts 
laws,  from  laws  to  facts— this  was  the  method  as 
taught  by  Bscon,  and  pursued  bj  his  diaciples;* 
this,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of 
his  philosophy.    The  glory  of  the  great  EngUsh- 
man  is  to  have  founded  no  system,  but  to  have 
introduced  a  method.    His  persuasive  eloquence, 
his  enlightened  perspicacity,  his  accurate  obser- 
vation, his  brilliant  imagination,  were  aU  en- 
gaged in  urging  upon  his  feUow-creatnres  the 
adoption  of  a  method,  by  which,  if  faithfully  asd 
conscientiously  pursued,  the  bounds  of  humas 
knowledge  would  in  the  course  of  time  be  en- 
larged to  the  utmost  extent  permitted  by  Divine 
Wisdom. 

Possessing  in  a  high  degree,  as  his  writings 
fully  show,  the  peculiar  mental  and  moral  char- 
acteristics of  his  race,  the  young  Hebrew  natu* 
rally  sought  his  instruction  rather  from  a  master 
who  contented  himself  with  an  attempted  reso- 
lution of  psychological  phenomena  by  syntheti- 
cal deduction,  than  from  one  who  exacted  years 
of  patient,  painful,  painstaking  collection  and 
collation  of  facts  before  entering  upon  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  laws  which  governed  them.  Not 
that  Spinoza  would  have  balked  at  the  labor,  or 
failed  in  honesty.  But  the  Israelite,  whose  veins 
were  filled  with  Shemitic  blood,  whose  mind  was 
imbued  with  the  mixed  imageryf  and  fervid  elo- 
quence of  his  national  poetry,  whose  early  stu- 
dies had  been  the  mythical  allegories  and  wild 
traditions  of  the  Talmadists,  and  whose  physical 
frame  was  wrought  upon  by  the  smoukieriog  fires 
of  consumption,  must  needs  obey  the  law  of  his 
being,  and  revel  in  the  undefined  and  shadowy 
world  of  ontological  fiction,  rather  than  pick  up, 
like  the  patient  Newton,  a  few  pebbles  firom  the 
shore  by  which  rolled  the  great  ocean  of  Fact. 

Accordingly  his  first  publication  was  *^  Reoati 
des  Cartes  Principia  Pbilosophie  more  geomet- 
rico  demonstrata  per  Benedictum  de  Spiooxa 
Amstelodamensem :  Accesserunteiusdem  Cogi- 
tata  Metaphysics  ni  quibus  difficiliores  quK  tarn 
in  parte  metaphysices  general!  quam  special!  oc- 
currunt  questiones  breviter  explicantur,"— and 
in  this  is  to  be  found  not  only  a  luminous  expo- 

*  Omnis  enim  philosophic  difficnltas  in  eo  Tersari  vide- 
tur,  Ht  a  phaenomenis  motuum  investigemus  viies  nam- 
rsB,  deinde  ab  his  viribus  demonstremus  phaeiiomeiia  rcli- 
qua.***Spero  autem  quod  ve\  huic  philosophaadi  oodo, 
vel  veriori  alicui,  principia  hie  poaiu  luoem  aliqssA 
prcbebunt. 

Anct.  Pr«f.  xi  Philoe.  Nat.  PrtDcipta.  aact.  I.  NeFtos. 
Glasgow  Ed.  1833. 

t  South.  Heb.  Poet,  sec  ziL 
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sidon  of  di6  Carteaiao  8y«tem.  but  the  garma  of 
tfaat  whieh  Spioosa  hkoaelf  aoVflequeotly  gave 
ID  the  world,  aad  whtcb  baa  been  studied  with 
80  miwli  avidity  upon  the  Coatinent  iDf  Europe, 
aod  it  DOW  quietly,  almost  inipereeptibly,  working 
\\M  wtj  by  diven  channels  into  the  English  and 
American  mind. 

The  same  eoaseientious  eonrage  which  forced 
him  to  reject  at  every  hazard  the  traditions  which 
nade  the  commandments  of  God  of  none  effect,* 
nosed  Spinexa  to  subject  the  system  of  Des  Car- 
tes to  tbe  most  rigid  logical  scrutiny.  He  found 
the  fact  of  bis  own  existence  demonstrated  with 
the  most  laborious  care.  But  of  that  fact  he 
had  oever  entertained  a  doubt,  and  thus  much 
of  the  aystero  therefore  was  useless  to  him.  Cog- 
t(o.  trpi  nan,  required  no  proof.  Ego  fvai,  trgo 
i>m  at,  was  another  and  far  different  matter. 
For  this  he  did  desire  some  show  of  reason — 
eome  logical  proof;  and  that  was  not  furnished 
him.  He  speedily  detected  the  fallacy  by  which 
Dei  Cartes  had  satisfied  himself.  Finitude,  Im- 
perfection are  but  attributes,  Unhappiness  but  a 
coodiiioo,  incident  to  and  involved  in  the  exist- 
eaee  of  something  prior,  some  En» ;  and  so  In- 
finitode.  Perfection  also  are  but  attributes,  Hap- 
piBos  but  a  condition,  likewise  incident  and  sub- 
onlioate  to  some  Ena.    Now  what  is  that  Ens  ? 

Ooe  thing  was  certain.    It  was  no  one  of  the 
phenomena,  whether  material  or  spiritual,  which 
Mrrouoded  him ;  for  all  these  were  resolvable ; 
^ej  existed  per  a/tauf,  not  per  se.    It  must  then 
be  that  which  underlies,  rests  beneath,  and  sup- 
poruall  phenomena.    It  must  be  that  from  which 
all  other  things  emanate, f  in  which  all  things 
li^e,  and  move  and  have  their  being,  by  which  all 
^Jngg  were  made,t  a^x"  X««  '^"5,  the  Beginning 
ud  the  Eading.§     This  uncreated,  self-existent 
l^iistence,  which  we  call  God,  Spinoza  called 
5a&fftiM,  thereby  endeavoring  to  express  the  re- 
latioobeld,  as  he  believed,  by  the  concrete  to  the 
abeoiQte.    To  him,  the  Finite  ever  serenely  re- 
Y^  apon  the  Infinite :  the  manifold  phenome- 
na of  individual  life  were  but  ever-changing  de- 
velopments of  a  sustaining  Power.    Matter  and 
Spirit  were  but  diverse  manifestations  of  the  In- 
fioite  Ens;  and  whether  our  bodies  be  brought  to 
the  gra?e,  to  remain  beneath  the  clods  of  the 
valleyJI  oar  spirits  return  to  God,   who  gave 
*«»;1  or  whether  we  do  with  all  our  might 
whatsoever  our  hands  find  to  do  **  it  matters  not; 
lor  life  and  death,  spirit  and  matter,  are  but  one 
Md  the  same ;  all  are  but  "  Attributes''tt  or 


"Modes**  of  the  Infinite  Substance  which  exists 
of  itself,  and  which  but  obeys  the  law  of  its 
own  being  by  thus  developing  itself  in  infinite 
manifestations.* 


•8i.Mwk,viU3. 
^  St.  John,  1,3. 
iHwi,  32-33. 
"EccWe.tt^lO. 


t  Acts,  zvii,  88. 
%  Revelations,  i,  8. 

IfEcclofl.  xti,  7. 
tt  Eth.  P.  1  I>ef.  iv.  et  geq. 


*  We  have  been  oftentimes  tempted,  and  as  c^n  res- 
trained by  fear  of  intruding  **  heavy  articles*'  upon  the 
readers  of  a  journal  of  this  kind,  to  give  an  outline  not 
only  of  the  ayatem,  but  of  the  argumentation  of  Spinoza. 
There  ia  much  in  hia  **  Definitiona,"  "Axioma**  and  **Prop- 
oaitiona,"  worthy  of  the  moat  patient  inveatigation  and 
thought.    Nor  do  we  think  auch  an  analysia  would  prove 
ii^urioua  by  giving  a  more  extended  circulation  to  hia 
ayatem :  for  we  are  amongst  thoae  who  suppoae  that  the 
great  trutha  of  Chriatianity  are  not  to  be  ahaken  by  mere 
human  pbiloaophy.  Far  finom  it.  On  the  contrary  we  firmly 
believe  that  discuaaion,  examination,  freedom  of  thought 
and  apeech,  are  moat  eameatly  to  be  deaircd  and  encour- 
aged by  every  lover  of  "  pure  religion  and  undefiled." 
Sectarianiam  may,  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  will  van- 
ish in  such  a  conflict ;  for  in  it  nothing,  which  is  not  aa  broad 
and  catholic  in  its  verity  and  love  aa  the  doctrines  taught 
on  the  Mount,  will  be  permitted  to  remain.    Formt  of 
Christianity  have  no  more  potent  or  less  praoticable  an- 
tagoniat  than  the  RationaUam,  which  is  too  often  gennra- 
ted  by  a  atudy  of  Spinoaa.    This  is  only  to  be  conquered 
by  a  Religion,  logically  coherent  as  well  as  spiritually 
fructifying.    But  the  clergy  are  too  busy  with  comment- 
ing on  some  obsolete  rubric  of  Edward  the  Fifth's  Prayer 
Book,  or  discussing  some  incomprehensible  dogma  of  the 
Westminster  Catechism,  or  too  much  engaged  in  some 
other  employment  equally  profitable  to  the  aoula  of  men, 
to  think  of  girding  on  their  armor  and  addreaaing  them 
aelvea  to  the  real  wanta  of  the  age. 

There  are  two  English  writera,  however,  who  have 
pointed  out,  as  they  think,  the  error  which  lies  in  thia 
system.  And  of  these  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  saying 
a  word.  Mr.  Hallam  says :'  **  In  this  fourth  axiom  the 
fundamental  fallacy  lurks.  The  relation  between  cauae 
and  eflect  ia  aurely  aomething  perfectly  different  from  our 
perfect  comprehension  of  it,  or  indeed  from  having  any 
knowledge  of  it  all."  Now,  with  deference  we  say  it, 
seems  to  us  that  had  Mr.  Hallam  considered  the  V.  ax- 
iom more  carefully,  eapecially  the  second  branch  of  it 
he  would  not  perhaps  have  given  thia  judgment.  **  Sive 
conceptuB  unius  alteriua  conceptum  non  involvit."* 
Cmua*  ia  the  maiura  naktrantf*  become  the  naiura  na- 
turata*  or  ^eciu$,*  They  are  merely  difierent  masifea- 
tationa  of  the  8nbtta$u ;  and  being  so—that  is,  different 
manifeatationa,  the  conception  of  the  one^  doea  not  in- 
volve the  conception  of  the  other. 

Again.  Mr.  Morell*  saya :  **  There  ia  throughout  all 
Spinoza*a  reaaoning,  a  vaat  ambiguity  lying  concealed  in 
the  ward  tubtianee.  Taking  it  aa  implying  Being  per  «e, 
he  succeeds  admirably  in  proving  that  it  must  be  uncrea- 
ted, eternal,  divine ;  but  this  is  no  proof  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  the  act  of  creation.  Why  should  the  term  eub- 
atanee  be  confined  to  this  precise  definition ;  why  should 
it  not  include  Being  per  tUium  as  well  as  per  $ef  If  thia 
be  admissible,  the  pantheistic  basis  crumbles  beneath  hia 
feet,  the  old  stand^point  is  regained,  that  God  is  the  effi- 
cient cauae  of  all  thinga,  not  the  eteenee  of  which  all 
thinga  consbt." 

Every  true  Christian  who  may  have  read  the  above  paa- 

4nt.  to  Lit.  of  Europe,  iv.,  246.      *Ax.  v,  1,  Sp.  188. 
*Ax.  iv.  *Sch.,  p.  210.  *Sch.  p.  211. 

•Ax.  iv.      ^Ax.  V.    •Uiat.  of  PhUoa.,  p.  128.  N.  Y.  ed. 
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We  canoot  here  occupy  the  space  necessary 
to  give  ao  outline  of  the  argument,  by  which 
Spinoza  seeks  to  prove  his  Pantheistic  dogma. 
As  a  specimen  of  logical  reasoning  it  is  unsur- 
passed, we  were  about  to  say  unrivalled,  in  the 
treatises  on  metaphysical  science.  We  must 
proceed  to  notice  its  effects  upon  some  of  its 
students  who  can  discover  no  error  in  its  logic. 

One  class  shrink  back  in  horror  and  dismay 
from  the  conclusion  to  which  it  leads  them.  They 
reperuse;  and  find  that  they  have  been  misled  by 
no  appeals  to  their  feelings,  dazzled  by  no  flow- 
ers of  rhetoric,  deceived  by  no  false  deductions. 
Wildly,  blindly  do  they  wander  to  and  fro  for  a 
time,  and  then,  like  Schlegel  and  Newman,  take 
refuge  in  the  bosom  of  a  Church  which  at  least 
claims  to  he  infallible  and  to  give  repose  to  its 
devotees. 

Another  class  see  in  this  system  only  the  pre- 
lude to  a  great  and  noble  development  of  Chris- 
tianity in  its  truest  and  most  philosophical  form, 
uncompleted  because  the  A II- wise  thought  fit  to 
arrest  its  progress,  and  withdraw  his  servant  from 
his  labors,  so  that  the  general  and  not  the  indi- 
vidual mind  might  finish  the  work.  Of  such  is 
the  faithful  and  pious  Schleiermacher — **Full 
of  religion  was  he,"  exclaims  he  with  enthusi- 
asm, **and  full  of  the  Holy  Spiri,  and  therefore 
he  stands  also  there  alone  and  unparalleled,  a 
Master  in  his  art,  and  lifted  above  the  profane 
herd  without  any  disciples  and  withany  citizen- 
ship."* 

sage,  must  console  himself  by  the  reflection  that  Religion 
rests  on  some  more  stable  grounds  than  bad  English  and 
worse  logic.  By  subttatu  Spinoza  as  above  shown  means 
or  designates  God.  Now,  ^*  why  should  not  God  include 
Being  per  aliutn  as  well  as  per  «<r,"  is  Moreirs  question. 
Well,  we  admit  it.  What  tlien  ?  A  pair  of  old  boots  are 
certainly  Beinff  per  o/ttrm,  as  the  half-star^'ed  laborious 
cobblers  who  have  been  engaged  in  manufacturing  and 
mending  them  will  testify.  Then  they  are,  according  to 
Mr.  Morell,  (we  say  it  in  no  irreverent  spirit,)  then  they 
are  »uhstan»  or  God ! 

This  is  hardly  the  fashion  in  which  to  confute  Spinoza. 
We  submit,  not  without  great  hesitation,  and  only  for  the 
consideration  of  others,  that  the  radical  error  of  his  sys- 
tem lies  in  Sch.  II,  Prop.  VIII.*  "  Veram  uniuscuius  que 
rei  definilionem  nihil  involvere  neque  czprimere  praetcr 
rei  dcfinitae  naturam ;"  in  other  words,  that  our  know- 
ledge of  things  is  abtofute^  not  relative ;  that  the  idea  sub- 
jectively conceived  is  the  perfect  and  exact  representation 
of  the  fact  objectively  considered;  an  error  which  wc 
think  fully  exposed  in  the  following  sententious  and  pithy 
remarks  of  Bacon :  "  Falso  enim  asseritur,  sensum  huma- 
num  esse  Mensuram  rerum ;  Qutn  contra,  omncs  Percep- 
tioncs,tam  sensusquam  mentis,  sunt  ex  analogia  Hominis, 
non  ex  analogia  universi.  Est  que  Intellectus  humanus 
instar  speculi  inaequalis  ad  radios  rerum  ;  qui  suam  na- 
turam Naturae  rerum  imrai^cet,  eamqne  distorquct  et  in- 
ficit."    Nov.  Org.  Aph.  xli.     Lugd.  Bat.  Ed.  1G50,  p.  39. 

•1  Sp.  191. 
•  Quot.  Brud.  Praef.  pp.  iii,  iv. 


But  a  third  class  accept  hia  eonclttsion  as  tree. 
To  them  his  system  has  logical  life ;  they  cars 
not  that  it  is  fraught  with  spiritDal  Death.  To 
them.  Birth  is  but  an  "  affectio,***  an  aecideat 
whereby  certain  matter  is  made  to  exhibit  the 
impress  of  spiritual  iDflueoeea;  Death  ia  bat 
another  accident,  by  which  the  tie  that  brodi 
soul  and  body  together  is  severed,  vbA  the  one 
released  to  seek  its  kindred  Tolatile  esaeneei  ac- 
cording to  its  *' elective  affinitieB,"  aod  the  ether 
resolving  into  its  elemental  particles,  to  be  re- 
moulded into  that  or  some  other  form.  Thai 
coldly,  joylessly,  does  the  MaterialiBt  live,  th« 
hopelessly  does  he  go  down  to  the  gravo. 

Amongst  this  last  mentioned  elaaa  are  to  bo 
found  Fichte,  Hegel,  Schelling,  Jacobi,  Schiller 
and  Goethe.  Over  Goethe,  this  system  exerci* 
sed  a  potent  influence,  traces  of  which  are  dis- 
coverable in  every  act  of  his  life,  in  every  liao 
which  he  has  written.  It  permeated  hia  whole 
intellectual  and  moral  nature;  and  perhaps  ao 
better  instance  of  the  power  which  the  Creator 
has  permitted  some  of  his  creatures  to  exereito 
over  others,  could  be  cited,  than  this  same  snb- 
jugation  of  the  German  Poet  to  the  Jewish 
Pantheist.  With  this  in  view,  taken  in  conaec- 
tion  with  the  rtfitx  character  of  his  mind,  we 
can  readily  understand  why,  during  that  loag 
period  from  1749  to  1832,  when  the  earth  was 
shaken  to  her  centre;  when  Atheisin  aod  the 
Academy  triumphed  over  Religion  and  the 
Church;  when  Revolution  and  the  Guinotino 
slaughtered  the  Patriot  and  the  Philanthropist; 
when'  the  Eagle  of  France  floated  over  the  Krem- 
lin at  Moscow,  and  the  sabre  of  the  Gaol  proved 
more  potent  than  the  scimetar  of  the  Mameluke ; 
when  the  fair  plains  of  Germany  were  trodden 
down  by  a  foreign  foe,  and  her  hearthstones  made 
desolate  by  a  ruthless  soldiery ;  when  Religion 
required  an  advocate,  when  Freedom  needed  a 
protector,  when  truth  demanded  a  champioa, — 
why,  d  uring  this  long  period  of  strife  and  peril.  Go- 
ethe wrote  no  line,  uttered  no  word  suited  to  the 
times.  True  it  is  that  he  put  forth  the  **Epime- 
nides  Awakening,*'  (such,  if  we  remember  right- 
ly, is  the  title,)  but  it  fell  still-bom  from  the  press, 
and  has  ever  since  been  suflered  to  remain  in  well- 
merited  and  ignoble  obscurity.  **Not  onee,^ 
says  Haas,  **not  once  has  ho  ever  advanced  a 
poor,  solitary  word  in  hia  country's  cause.'*f  And 
this  is  not  denied  by  Goethe.  He  begins  hisde> 
fence  by  inquiring  the  nature  of  patriotism.  **  I 
should  like  to  know  what  is  the  meaning  of  those 
phrases:  'Love  your  country' — 'Be  an  active 

•  Dcf.  V,  1  Sp.,  187. 

t  Gleanioga  from  German j,  p.  384. 
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patriot,*  aad  to  forth*"*  The  saoae  apathetic  spec- 
tofM- oieiDv, t^paseioolew*  yet  observant,  semi- 
•eiMooiiti  fet  eemi-pbiloflopbieal  spirit,  which 
diettted  this  ioterrogatory  as  to  the  nature  of 
Patriotisak  penrades  all  his  later  writings,  but  in 
ioae  is  it  so  visible  as  in  Faust  and  Meister.  ft 
jtfroiD  this  **stand-point«**  as  a  looker-on,  half- 
■oearisg.  half-smiling,  upon  the  scenes  of  life 
detcribed  in  its  pages,  that  Meister's  apprentice- 
lUp  appears  to  have  been  written. 

The  book  opens  with  a  scene  between  Bar- 
bara, an  old  waiting- woman*  and  Mariana,  a 
yooDg  and  beautiful  actress,  the  fair  mistress  of 
a  certain  Mr.  Norberg,  who  has  indiscreetly 
fooDgb,  ao  far  as  the  lady's  fidelity  is  concerned, 
illoved  himself  to  be  called  away  for  a  time  by 
nertaatile  busineas.     The  servant  has  a  package 
is  ber  bands,  the  gift  of  the  absent  lover.    It  is 
treated  with  diadaio,  for  the  girl  has  supplied 
iKTself  with  another  **  friend,"  who,  being  pres- 
Mt  it  of  course  for  the  time  far  dearer,  and  who 
ittbiaJBOCtiire  mahes  in,  having  deitrously  con- 
trived to  escape  from  the  paternal  mansion,  where 
Ui  partly-suspected  attachment  for  the  pretty 
hstrieoe  bas  created  much  uneasiness.    This  is 
MeiMer,  oar  hero.     He  clasps  her  with  rapture 
toUsboaom.    They  retire  for  the  night  ;t  and 
GMdie  declines  describing  the  blessedness  of 
two  lo?en  under  such  cirumstances,  yet  with  the 
iadierized  ineooeiatency  of  the  artistic  ndvel- 
^ter,  be  proceeds  a  few  pages  farther  on  (23, 
24)  to  depict  in  glowing  colors,  though  with  sub- 
M  tiota,  the  fullness  of  happiness  belonging 
nty  to  that  love,  which  combines  the  dreamy 
teademeas  of  a  first  affection  with  the  complete 
CDJoymeatof  youthful  passion  :  whilst  the  whole 
^  Chapter  IX.  is  devoted  to  showing  in  volup- 
tB«tt  jet  refined  language,  the  healthy,  elevating 
■Hoeoce  esercised  over  Mariana  by  her  amour 
vith  Meister  in  ultimately  separating  her  from 
bw  nereenary  connexion  with  Norberg.    With 
Keiitef—**  his  duties  seemed  holier,  his  inclina- 
tiwa  keener,  his  knowledge  clearer,  his  talents 
•troager,  bis  purposes  more  decided «" 

'^Pasaiog  bis  nights  in  the  enjoyment  of  con- 
((Hoglove;  and  his  days  in  the  expectation  of 
Mw,  happy  hours,"  he  "began  to  be  inspired  with 
Hw  lire," — ^^his  pure  soul  was  grateful  without 
iiiBii-.«»  bis  heart  constantly  overflowed  with  the 
wbest  emotions,"  and  he  accordingly  resolved  to 
i&arry  ber,  follow  his  "  vocation  for  the  theatre, 
•nd  become  a  great  actor,"  "To  leave  bis  father's 
bome  aod  people,  now  appeared  a  light  matter," 

Ecketman^B  CoDTersation  with  Goethe. 
Butibe  CroBB  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  was  bestowed  on 
'^  bj  Napoleon ;  and  straightway  verses  flowed  freely 
^Uipen. 

♦  Coleridge.  Table  Talk. 
tMeiittt'i  App.,  vol.  1,  p.  20. 


Truly  a  most  ennobling  and  virtuous  attachment 
so  far  as  Wilhelra  was  coocemed,  this,  for 
which  he  proposes  clandestinely  to  abandon  the 
home  of  his  boyhood  and  bis  aged  and  affection- 
ate parents,  regardless  of  the  woe  which  would 
assuredly  bring  down  their  gray  hairs  in  sorrow 
to  the  grave,  in  order,  to  marry  his  paramour,, 
who  was  even  then  the  mistress  of  another. 

"Divine  philosophy. 
Not  harsh  and  crabbed,*' 

sang  Milton  in  Gorans;  and  so  also  may  sing  the* 
admirers  of  Goethe's  school  for  morals. 

To  Mariana  and  old  Barbara  our  hero  relates 
his  early  history,  the  scenes  of  which  are  drawn, 
as  we  know,  from  the  author's  own  experience. 
To  us  the  story  of  the  puppets  is  full  of  interest, 
though  his  ladye-love  fell  asleep  during  the  re- 
cital, and  "  the  old  damsel"  kept  herself 
awake  by  *^ sipping  up  the  wine."  "Their  soft, 
sweet  dreams  were  broken  iu  upon,"  by  old 
Meister  ruthlessly  insisting  upon  his  son  dischar- 
ging some  of  the  duties  appertaining  to  a  senti- 
ent being,  less  "holy"  perhaps  than  "nights 
of  confiding  enjoyment,"  but  still  very  proper 
and  pertinent  to  a  rational  creature.  In  other 
words,  Lc  insists  on  his  son  going  on  a  collecting 
tour.  It  is  here  that  we  have  introduced  young 
Werner,  who  is  made  to  typify  ihe  commercial 
man,  an  object,  of  Goethe's  supreme  contempt 
and  unfeigned  abhorrence.  Flis  notion  of  the 
merchant,  as  such,  is  best  gained  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  dialogue  between  the 
two  young  men. 

"  Was  it  not  yon,  my  good  friend,  who  always 
had  some  fragment  of  riband  to  traffic  with;  and 
skill,  at  the  same  time,  to  stimulate  my  taste,  and 
turn  it  to  your  profit?" 

"  Werner  laughed  and  continued : 

"  I  still  recollect  with  pleasure,  bow  I  used  t» 
extract  gain  from  your  theatrical  campaigns,  a» 
army  contractors  do  from  war.  I  know  of  iH>th- 
ing  in  the  world  more  rational  than  to  tnrn  the- 
folly  of  others  to  our  own  advantage."  (p.  50.). 

Of  course,  after  having  displayed  so  grovel- 
ling and  degrading  a  spirit,  Werner  fails  in  hi* 
attempt  to  wean  Meister  from  his  infatuated  de- 
votion to  Mariana.  Meister  Senior  and  Werner 
Senior  have  an  aside  consultation  upon  provi- 
ding Wilhelm  with  a  horse  for  his  journey.  One, 
offered  by  a  neighboring  debtor  in  payment  of 
bis  dues,  is  considered  suitable,  and  the  young 
man  is  informed  that  he  must  go  in  person 
for  it.  It  chimes  in  exactly  with  his  intended 
elopement,  and  he  eagerly  embraces  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

"  So  intense  was  his  love,  so  full  his  convlc- 
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tion  of  the  perfect  rectitude  of  hie  inteDtioo  to 
escape  from  the  preseoce  of  his  actual  mode  of 
life,  and  follow  a  new  aud  nobler  career,  that  hia 
conscience  did  not  in  the  least  rebel :  no  anxiety 
rose  within  him :  he  even  reckoned  the  decep- 
tion he  was  meditating  holy.  He  felt  certain, 
that  in  the  long  run,  parents  and  relations  would 
bless  him  for  this  resolution :  he  acknowledged 
in  these  concurring  circumstancea  the  signal  of  a 
guiding  fate«" 

This  rather  conflicts  with  the  vulgar  viewa  of 
horse-stealing,  entertained  by  rustic  Prosecuting 
Attorneys;  aud  we  s^iously  doubt  whether  any 
**  meditations"  of  theirs,  however  **  intense,''  or 
any  sophistry  however  glozed,  will  produce  in 
their  minds  any  other  *' conviction"  than  that 
provided  for  in  the  statute.  But  in  sober  earnest, 
we  would  pause  and  ask  the  faithful  disciples  of 
our  author,  whether  or  no  all,  or  any  crime,  can 
not  be  justified  by  a  process  of  ratiocination  akin 
to  this?  If  *' concurring  circumstances"  are  to 
be  **  acknowledged  as  the  signal  of  a  guiding 
fate,"  what  iniquities  may  not  be  perpetrated  in 
solitude  and  darkness  ?  If  robbing  one's  parents 
and  friends  be  a  "holy  deception,"  what  on  earth 
is  unhallowed  or  disreputable  ?    But  to  proceed. 

He  waited  impatiently  for  the  hour  when  he 
could  once  more  be  **in  the  arms  of  his  beloved." 
**She  received  him  in  the  new  white  negligee; 
he  thought  he  had  never  seen  her  so  charming. 
Thus  did  she  handsel  the  gift  of  her  absent  lover 
in  the  arms  of  Jier  present  one.'*  He  told 
her  all,  and  hoped  that  on  his  return  "she  would 
not  refuse  him  her  band."  He  also  "inquired 
of  her  in  the  tenderest  and  most  delicate  terms, 
if  he  might  not  think  himself  a  father."  "To 
which  she,"  not  unmindful  of  Mr.  Norberg  and 
the  little  favors  permitted  to  him,  "  answered 
only  with  a  sigh,  with  a  kiss."  Next  day 
he  proceeds  on  his  journey ;  and  the  rest  of  this 
story  may  be  briefly  summed  up  by  saying,  that 
during  Meister*s  absence  Norberg  returns  and 
claims  his  faithless  mistress;  they  quarrel;  she 
pursues  her  theatrical  avocations ;  finally  gives 
birth  to  a  son  upon  whom  is  bestowed  the  aus- 
picious name  of  Felix ;  and  then  dies.  Subse- 
quently Felix,  grown  to  boyhood,  appears  on  the 
stage,  is  acknowledged  by  Wilhelm  as  his  child 
and  treated  accordingly.  (Vol.  ii,  pp.  76 — ^77.) 

In  this  excursion  Wilhelm  falls  in  with  Molina, 
an  actor,  who  has  eloped  with  the  daughter  of  a 
substantial  farmer.  He  is  seated,  with  his  ladye 
love,  in  a  cart,  handcuffed,  and  on  his  return  to 
receive  such  punishment  as  is  provided  for  by 
the  law.  Arrived  before  the  magistrate,  the 
young  lady,  not  without  blushes,  confesses  matters 
and  things, (v.  i,  pp.  66-67)  which  at  once  awaken 
Mei8ter*8  sympathy,  and  induce  him  to  intercede 
with  the  enraged  parents  on  the  score  of  the 
family  reputation.    He  aucceedsin  arresting  the 


prosecution  and  in  obtaining  their  coaseat  to  tbe 
marriage;  whereupon  the  Actor  goes  forth  to 
seek  his  livelihood,  not  however  before  he  hat 
expressed  to  Meister,  some  of  the  miseriei  of  i 
player's  life,  upon  which  our  hero  indelges  in  t 
wild  rhapsody  upon  the  glory  and  power  of  i 
true  theatrical  career,  (v.  i,  pp.  62 — ^73.) 

Oil  his  return  home,  Meister  discovers  Nortierg 
leaving  Mariana's  (▼.  i,  p.  93)  and  the  chiracter 
of  his  interconrae  with  the  frail  goddess  is  hot  too 
painftilly  disclosed  by  a  note,  which  fails  into 
the  luckless  youth's  hands.  A  violeot  fe?er 
97,)  was,  amongst  other  things,  the  consequeDce, 
upon  his  recovery  from  which,  Wilhelm  resolves 
to  devote  himself  wholly  to  mercantile  psnuits 
in  accordance  with  his  Father's  wishes,  nd  u 
an  aid  to  the  better  keeping  of  bis'resolotioo,  to 
bum  all  his  poetical  and  other  like  maouscripts. 
Whilst  thus  occupied,  Werner  (the  youa|:er)  eo- 
ters  (v.  i,  p.  101,)  and  seeks  to  dissuade  hioi 
from  his  work  of  destruction.  But  he  heeds  oot 
Like  Rachel,  he  refuses  to  be  comforted,  for 
she,  to  whom  he  bad  given  hia  heart's  best  fiitb, 
with  whom  were  bound  up  all  his  hopes  of  life, 
of  glory,  upon  whom  he  had  lavished  all  tbeeo- 
dearments  of  tenderest  love,  she  was  not.  Fiitb- 
less  to  her  love,  she  was  to  him  as  no  more.  We 
cannot  forbear  quoting  the  passage  in  which  be 
gives  utterance  to  his  feelings  (vol.  i.  pp  105—10^ 
for  to  us  it  seems  greatly  to  resemble  in  spirit  aid 
pathos,  in  imagery  and  eloquence,  one  of  tbo$6 
magnificent  bursts  of  invocation,  passioaate  ^et 
simple,  found  oftenest  in  the  choruses  of  the  Greek 
tragediana,  Goethe's  favorite  masters  in  the  poetic 
art,  and  whom,  as  said  by  hia  admirers,  be  most 
resembles.  Werner  has  remonstrated  against 
his  attempts  to  wholly  crush  bis  poetic  aspira- 
tions and  tastes,  to  which  Meister  replies  diat 
though  he  has  struggled  against  them,  tbey  stiO 

pursue  him,  and  then : 

< 

"  Yet  what  now  remains  for  me,  wretched  that 
I  am  ?  Ah!  whoever  should  have  told  me  that 
the  arms  of  my  spirit,  with  which  I  wasgraspiag 
at  Infinity,  and  nopiog  with  certainty  to  clasp 
something  great  and  glorious,  would  so  sooo  be 
crushed  and  smote  to  pieces ;  whoever  should 
have  told  me  this,  would  have  brought  me  to 
despair.  And  yet  now,  when  judgment  hasheeo 
passed  upon  me;  now  when  sAe,  that  was  to  be 
as  my  divinity  to  guide  me  to  my  wishes,  is  gooe 
forever,  what  remains  but  that  I  yield  up  my  soul 
to  the  bitterest  woes  ?  O  my  brother!  I '^'H 
not  deceive  you  in  my  secret  purposes,  she  was 
as  the  hook  on  which  the  ladder  of  my  hopes 
was  fixed.  See !  with  daring  aim  the  mouotiog 
adventurer  hovers  in  the  air;  the  iron  bren'ts 
and  he  lies  broken  and  dismembered  on  the  eart)* 
No,  there  is  no  hope,  no  comfort  for  me  nior»' 
'  I  will  not*  he  cried  out,  springing  to  his  ' 
leave  a  single  fragment  of  these  wretched 
pers  from  the  flames*'   He  then  seized  one  or 
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packets  of  them,  tore  them  up  aod  threw  them 
into  the  fire. 

"  Werner  endeavoured  to  restrain  him,  but  io 
ym,  'Let  me  alone*  cried  Wilhelm;  *wbat 
ghould  these  miserable  leaves  do  here  ?  To  me 
tbey  give  oeitlier  pleasant  recollections  nor  plea- 
not  hopes.  Shall  they  remain  behind  to  vex 
me  to  the  end  of  my  life?  Shall  they  perhaps 
one  day  serve  the  world  for  a  jest,  instead  of 
awakeoiog  sympathy  aod  horror  ?  Woe  to  me ! 
my  doom  is  woe !  Now  I  comprehend  the  wail- 
ing of  the  Poets,  of  the  wretched  whom  neces- 
eitf  has  rendered  wise.  How  long  did  I  look 
opon  myself  as  invulnerable  and  invincible,  and 
alas!  1  am  now  made  to  see  that  a  deep  and 
eariy  sorrow  can  never  heal,  cao  oever  pass 
away ;  I  feel  that  I  shall  take  it  with  mo  to  my 
prave.  No!  not  a  day  of  my  life  shall  escape 
tbs  aoguish,  which  at  last  must  crush  me  down; 
aod  her  imsge  too  shall  stay  with  me,  shall  live 
aod  die  with  me.'  ** 

Uliatwith  Wilhelm'a  infirm  health  and  indif- 
ferent spirits,  and  what  with  his  attentive  and 
Bstufactory  deportment  at  the  counting-house,  it 
tt  again  considered  advisable  by  the  old  people 
to  resome  the  object  of  sending  him  on  a  col- 
Wtiag  tour.  This  is  done.  He  passes  some 
dneiothe  discharge  of  his  unpleasant  duties 
with  the  usual  succees,  and  finally  stops  to  recruit 
biaeeif  and  horse  at  a  market  town  in  his  route. 
Here  be  meets  with  Mignon.  **  The  daughter  of 
Mtfaagtasm,  rapture,  passion,  and  despair,  she  is 
<if  the  earth,  but  not  earthly,**  says  Mr.  Carlyle, 
(Pref.  vol.  i,  p.  zii).  «*The  history  of  Miguon 
nsf  like  a  thread  of  gold  through  the  tissue  of 
the  narrative,  connecting  with  the  heart  much 
tiutwere  else  addressed  only  to  the  bead.  Phi- 
Wtpby  and  eloquence  might  have  done  the  rest; 
Uithis  is  Poetry  iu  the  highest  meaning  of  the 
word.  It  must  be  for  the  power  of  producing 
nth  creations  and  emotions,  that  Goethe  is  by 
aaoy  of  his  countrymen  ranked  at  the  side  of 
Homer  and  Shakspeare,  as  one  of  the  only  three 
■Dea  of  genius  that  have  ever  lived"  (Pref.  xiii). 
It  behooves  us  therefore  to  be  very  careful  in  our 
wempted  outline  of  her  story,  and  very  guarded 
ID  our  comments  upon  it,  should  we  be  bold 
CDoagh  to  venture  on  any.     It  is  this : 

Aq  old  Italian  nobleman  (v.  ii,  p.  187  et  seq.) 
^viog  large  estates  and  three  sons,  had  a  daugh- 
ter bom  to  him  late  in  life.  As  a  similar  circum- 
•tanf  e  occurring  to  one  of  his  neighbors  had  been 
the  source  of  much  ridicule,  he  determined  to 
ivoid  it  by  bringing  her  up  as  the  daughter  of  a 
'neod,  and  Sperata  grew  in  loveliness  with  her 
years.  In  the  mean  season,  Augustin,  one  of 
ois  aoos,  had  entered  the  cloister  by  command  of 
dU  Father.  For  awhile  the  duties  of  his  convent 
indtbe  dreamy  enthusiasm  of  his  disposition, 
eoabled  him  to  endure  his  involuntary  vocation ; 
btttoa  the  death  of  his  parent,  he  sought  to  be 


relieved  from  his  monastic  trammels,  and  urged 
it  with  the  greater  vehemence,  by  reason  of  the 
reciprocal  love  of  Sperata  and  himself.  His 
brothers  sought  the  assistance  of  the  family  con- 
fessor who  then  declared  the  nature  of  their  re- 
lationship. To  this  revelation,  Augustin  turned 
a  deaf  ear;  bidding  them  ^' Spare  their  idle 
tales"  that  **she  was  not  his  sister,  but  his  wife." 
**We  were  shocked  at  the  discovery,  we  de- 
plored his  situation,  but  we  knew  not  how  to  help 
ourselves,  for  he  declared  with  violence,  that 
Sperata  had  a  child  by  him  in  her  bosom."  (v.  ii, 
p.  189.)  This  disclosure  produced,  of  course,  a 
feeling  of  discomfort  in  the  family.  The  Con- 
fessor began  to  talk  of  religion.  **  Name  not 
your  Gods" — said  the  Reverend  Augustin,  "  You 
never  name  them,  save  when  you  wish  to  befool 
us."  The  mental  and  moral  conflict  ensuing 
upon  the  discovery,  however,  drove  Augustin 
frantic.  He  fled  from  his  home,  and  is  not  again 
heard  of  until  we  meet  him  as  a  deranged 
Harper,  singing  legendary  lays,  or  mystical 
snatches.  Wilhelm  adds  him  to  his  retinue, 
puts  him  in  an  asylum,  and  does  every  thing  that 
he  can  to  restore  the  obscured  light  of  reason  to 
its  original  lustre.  But  in  vain.  Father  Augus- 
tin terminated  his  earthly  career  with  a  razor, 
(v.  ii,  p.  212—214.) 

The  fearful  crime  which  she  had  committed  was 
concealed  by  a  pious  fraud  from  Sperata  until 
after  the  birth  of  her  child,  and  she  was  amused 
and  cheated  by  pretended  stories  and  messages 
from  the  absent  Augustin  (v.  ii,  p.  193).  But  as 
soon  as  her  child  was  weaned,  and  she  had  re- 
covered some  strength,  her  confessor  portrayed 
*'her  fault  in  the  most  terrific  colors."  He 
"took  no  small  credit  for  the  ingenuity  with 
which  he  contrived  to  tear  the  poor  creature*s 
heart."  **  Her  little  girl  meanwhile  was  grow- 
ing; from  her  earliest  years  she  had  displayed 
an  extraordinary  disposition.  When  still  very 
young,  she  could  run  and  move  with  won- 
derful dexterity.  She  sang  beautifully,  and 
learned  to  play  upon  the  cithern  almost  of  her- 
self," (v.  ii,  p.  194)'.  The  child  was  taken  from 
the  mother,  and  committed  to  a  worthy  family 
on  the  sea  shore.  Here  she  soon  displayed  her 
love  of  climbing.  She  liked  to  change  clothes 
with  the  .boys.  Her  wild  walks  and  leapings 
often  led  her  to  a  great  distance,  but  she  always 
came  back.  At  last,  she  went  out  and  did 
not  return  again.  It  was  conjectured  that 
she  was  drowned,  though  all  our  searching 
could  not  find  her  body"  (vol.  ii,  p.  195.)  The 
unhappy  mother  walked  from  day  to  day  along 
the  sea  shore,  gathering  up  little  bones  in  the  fond 
hope  of  finally  obtaining  all  the  remains  of  the 
lost  object  of  her  anguish  and  affections.  An- 
other -*  pious  fraud"  was    perpetrated.     The 
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bones  of  a  child^s  skeleton  were  gradually  in- 
troduced instead  of  those  which  she  had  col- 
lected. She  fastened  them  together  with  ribands, 
and  joyfully  watched  over  them.  One  night, 
whilst  she  slept,  they  were  removed,  and,  as  she 
believed,  animated  by  the  spirit  of  her  child,  had 
ascended  to  Heaven.  Now  then  her  work  on 
€arth  was  done.  She  had  lived  and  she  had 
loved.     To  the  Holy  One  must  she  now  go — and 

00  in  tranquillity  she  passed  away. 

Du  Heile^i,  rufe  dein  kind  zuriick, 
Ich  babe  genossea  das  indiBche  Gliick, 
Ich  hab«  gelebt  uad  geliebet.* 

lTheJ:ia*s  song  in  Schilier't  Piecolomini. 

But  no  sQcb  good  fortune  as  a  friendly  wave 
ifaad  befallen  the  offspring  of  sin  and  shame. 
Evil  days  were  in  store  for  her.  She  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  a  street- dancer,  ^*  who,  by 
reason  of  his  admirable  skill,  had  been  surnamed 
the  Great  Devil/*  (v.  i,  p.  128).  On  his  death 
«be  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  brother,  from  whom 
M eister  buys  her  for  thirty  crowns,  but  can  learn 
nothing  of  her  parentage  or  history.  At  this 
time  she  is  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  refuses 
•obstinately  to  wear  the  ordinary  apparel  of  fe- 
males and  adheres  to  her  masculine  attire,  to 
which  she  is  more  accustomed.  '*Her  counte- 
nance was  not  regular  but  striking;  her  brow 
full  of  mystery;  her  nose  extremely  beautiful;  her 
mouth,  althou<;h  it  seemed  too  closely  shut  for  one 
«f  her  age ;  and  though  she  often  threw  it  to  a  side, 
bad  yet  an  air  of  frankness,  and  was  very  lovely,*' 
(v.  i,  p.  121).  She  exhibited  a  **fine  brown 
complexion,  beautiful  though  sparingly  inter- 
mingled ^with  red."  She  exhibits  wonderful 
fidelity  and  affection  for  Wilhelm,  as  her  de- 
liverer from  an  odious  bondage,  and  when,  during 
hisjourpeyings,  his  party  was  attacked  by  robbers 
and  himself  wounded,  *'  she  drew  her  sword  in 
the  battle,  and  seeing  her  friend  in  peril,  struck 
fiercely  at  the  free -hooters;  one  of  whom  had  at 
length  seized  her  by  the  arm,  and  threw  her 
aside,**  (v.  i,  284,)  whereby  her  arm  was  dislo- 
cated. Uncomplaining,  unheeding  her  own  pain, 
**sbe  tried  to  staunch  his  wounds  with  her  own 
hair,*'  (v.  i,  p.  271)  and  for  days  waited  on  him. 
nor  admitted  her  own  sufferings  until  **  pressed 
with  questions,"  (v.  i,  p.  284)  and  it  was  then, 
«*  with  her  arm  in  a  sling,  she  came  forth  with 
ber  attentions  and  her  love,  was  eager  in  serving 
and  lively  in  entertaining  him,'*  (v.  i,  p.  285.) 
One  night,  when  Meister  had  been  carousing  too 
freely  with  some  play  actors,  he  went  to  his  bed, 
nearly  stupified  with  drink.  A  noise  aroused 
him,  and  **  he  felt  himself  encircled  with  soft 
arms,  and  his  mouth  shut  with  kisses,  which  he 

*  To  her  Father  in  heaven  may  the  daughter  now  go ; 

1  have  known  all  the  joys  that  the  world  can  bestow — 

I  have  liYGd— I  have  loTed.~-B«/tcer'«  TrcmskUUm, 


had  not  face  to  push  away/*  (v.  i,  pp.  389— 390). 
He  knew  not  who  had  thus  hovered  aroaad  bim, 
but  the  physician  who  attended  Mignoo  ia  heriagt 
illness  told  him,  (v.  ii,  pp.  122— 123)  that  tbengb 
it  was  not  she  who  had  thus  caressed  bim,  yet 
she  had  seen  some  one  in  white  dress,  a  cenain 
Philina,  enter  bis  chamber  on  that  occasion, and 
then  her  lo%'e  for  Meister  "already  keeniiid 
powerful  in  her  little  heart,'*  **  mingled  with  pai- 
sionate  jealousy"  and  **tbe  unarknoirledged 
longing  of  obscure  desire"  (no  feeling,  do  af- 
fection, no  scene,  which  Goethe  describes  b  free 
from  a  tinge  of  the  licentjoaa  coloring  in  whick 
his  imaginations  seems  to  revel)  *' seized  her 
half  developed  nature  with  tremendoos  force.** 
Violent  action  of  the  heart  and  convulnoos  fol- 
lowed, which  ultimately  produced  her  death,  (v. 
ii,  p.  146),  But  ere  this  laet  event occaned,atM 
had  been  placed  under  the  care  of  Natalia,  ooe 
of  Meister's  numerous  ladye  loves,  tbroogh  wboae 
instrumentality  she  was  induced  to  change  her 
boy's  costume  for  a  more  becoming  attire,  and 
when  Wilhelm  next  sees  ber,  **8he  looked  like  a 
departing  spirit" — and  sucb  she  indeed  was— for 
but  a  little  wbile,  and  she  faded  away 

"Like  a  golden  exhalation  of  the  dawn." 

Her  body  is  embalmed  (v.  ii,  p«  147)  aad  her 
obsequies  are  celebrated  in  a  style,  novel  at  lean 
if  not  impressive,  by  **  boys,  drcMed  in  azart 
with  silver,  waving  broad  fans  of  ostrich  feath- 
ers, and  by  invisible  choruses**  (y.  ii.  p<  190.) 

This  then  is  the  story  of  Mignoa,  which  has 
called  for  so  much  unbounded  enthusiasm  ant 
applause  from  Goethe's  admirers,  such  «il^ 
pffians  in  honor  of  his  genius  as  a  Poet*  For  our- 
selves we  frankly  confess,  tbat  we  see  nothing  in 
this  story  of  incestuous  love  and  its  baplesa con- 
sequences, so  worthy  of  unqualified  aipprobation. 
Indeed  it  rather  seems  to  us  as  an  illustiation  of 
what  we  conceive  to  be  the  most  pemicioss  ele- 
ment in  his  writings,  we  mean  the  ioaidioai 
manner  in  which  be  saps  and  nndenninea  the 
foundations  of  moral  life,  we  speak  not  here  of 
morals  as  a  science,  but  of  moral  life  as  peoetra- 
ting,  vivifying,  eialting  the  soul  of  man.  Tme 
it  is,  that  into  the  mouth  of  Mignon  our  author 
puts  his  choicest  songs,  and  in  her  girlish  pority, 
her  unfriended  helplessness  and  ber  early  death, 
appeals  most  strongly  to  our  sympathy.  Bat 
however  well  he  may  succeed  in  arousing  or 
touching  our  feelings,  they  should  not  be  permit* 
ted  to  warp  our  judgment.  And  tbat  judgment 
must  reprehend  in  the  most  decided  manaer  an 
attempt  to  indirectly  justify  a  connexioB  wbieh 
the  laws  of  God  and  man  alike  coademo,  aad 
against  which  every  genuine  human  feeling  ro- 
volts.  But  we  must  pass  to  our  outline  of  Meii- 
ter's  adveutures. 
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AnoogBt  other  things  which  attracted  his  at- 
tefltioa  is  the  market-town  before  spoken  of,  (v. 
i,  p.  111^)  wss  a  fair-haired,  pretty,  and  piquant 
pA,  Phiiifla,  the  firiend  of  one  Mr.  Laertes.    With 
theie  two  persons  he  soon  scrapes  an  acqualnt- 
asee,  and  they  go  on  divers  excursions  together. 
Philiia  with  her  saucy  ways  soon  piques  our 
hero  into  a  liking,  which  with  equal  quickness 
begeli  a  jealous  feeling  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Fried- 
neb,  a  faamm-scarum  youth  of  high  birth,  (the 
brother  of  Natalia,  Lothario  and  the  Countess, 
with  all  of  whom  Meister  fails  in  subsequently,) 
who,  for  love  ef  her,  waits  on  her,  incognito. 
Friedrich  and  Philina  part;  then  resume  their  old 
i^iatioMhip :  part  again ;  are  friends  again,  and 
90  m;  nntii  at  last  Friedrich  is  metamorphosed 
by  time  froih  the  beardless  youth  into  **a  young 
ofBcerio  a  red  uniform  with  white  pantaloons/' 
{^-  i,  p.  401,)— a  metamorphose  not  without  its 
diiagreeabie  results,  since  '*  Pbilina's  figure  be- 
coiDM  80  ludicrous  and  shapeless,  that  she  cau- 
Boi  bear  to  see  herself,"  (v.  ii,  p.  162.)     In  one 
of  thtiee  excursions  Meister's  party  is  joiued  by 
I  mas  having  a  half-clerical  appearauce,  and 
whose  conversation  and  deportment  produce  a 
decided  impression.     This  proves  to  be  Jarno,  a 
"baadsome  man,'*  who  professes  the  truest,  deep- 
est devotion  to  philosophy,  **aud  whom  by  his 
deep  and  dignified  mien  you  might  have  taken  for 
»«Jcrgyinan,"  (v.  i,  p.  145;)  but  who  is  in  facta 
^bertioeof  the  worst  kind,  being  governed  in  his 
im^n  by  a  spirit  of  cold  sensuality,  unredeem- 
^  bj  a  single  passionate  impulse ;  a  man  after 
Goetbe'sown  heart;  in  fact,  8uch*a  man  as  was 
^tfae  himself.     His  philosophical  theories  are 
but  little  else  than  a  compound  of  Jacob  Boeh- 
BttBiim  and  sentimentality,  interlarded  with  a 
pod  deal  of  dillettanti  criticism  on  the  Fine 
^   A  tolerable  idea  of  his  style  of  conversa- 
^  and  of  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  here 
xl^aaced  may  be  gathered  from  the  dialogue  be- 
iween  himself  and  Lothario,  (v.  ii,  p.  19.) 

Meister  shortly  after  this  abandons  his  busl- 
Beu  and  joins  a  company  of  strolling  actors.  Of 
^  we  need  say  nothing  further  than  to  quote 
BIS  own  words  to  Jarno  after  his  separation  from 
tbem,  *'How  vehemently  they  counterwork 
«^h  other !  It  is  only  the  pitifulest  self-love,  the 
■'"oircst  views  of  interest,  that  unite  them.  Of 
^iprocal  accommodation  they  have  no  idea: 
Backbiting  and  hidden  spitefulness  maintain  a 
coaitant  jealousy  amongst  them.  In  their  lives 
^y  tre  either  rakes  or  simpletons,*'  (v.  ii,  p. 
^)  This  we  consider  sufficiently  descriptive, 
ttd  10  pass  on  with  the  personal  narrative  of  the 
bero.  His  connexion  with  his  theatrical  com- 
bes produced  however  some  changes  in  his  no- 
tions on  the  subject  of  dress,  which  soon  devel- 
0^  themselves  in  an  easy,  and  yet  poetic  cos- 
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tume,  reminding  one  forcibly  of  that  adopted  at 
the  Massachusetto  Phalanstery.  After  perusing 
the  description  it  will  be  easily  understood  why 
**  every  one  that  met  him  stared  with  astonish- 
ment,'* (v.  ii,  p.  267.) 

**  It  struck  him  that  a  waistcoat,  over  which, 
in  case  of  need,  one  could  throw  a  little  short 
mantle,  was  a  very  fit  thing  for  a  traveller.  Long 
knit  pantaloons  and  a  pair  of  lacing  boots  seemed 
the  true  garb  of  a  pedestriau.  He  next  procured 
a  fine  silk  sash,  which  he  tied  about  him  under 
the  pretence,  at  first,  of  securing  warmth  for  his 
person.  On  the  other  hand  he  freed  his  neck 
from  the  tyranny  of  stocks ;  and  got  a  few  strips 
of  muslin  sewed  upon  his  shirt,  making  the  pieces 
of  considerable  breadth,  so  that  they  present- 
ed the  complete  appearauce  of  an  ancient  ruflT. 
The  beautiful  silk  ueckerrhief,  the  memorial  of 
Mariana,  which  had  once  been  saved  from  burn- 
ing, now  lay  slackly  tied  beneath  this  muslin 
collar.  A  round  hat,  With  a  parti-colored  band, 
and  a  large  feather,  perfected  the  mask,"  (v.  i, 
p.  252,  253.) 

Their  performances  attracted  the  attention  of 
a  theatre-loving  Count,  who  invited  them  to  his 
castle,  there  to  perform  certain  plays.  This  they 
did  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Count,  that 
their  visit  was  proluuged.  The  Count*s  wife, 
sbter  to  Natalia  and  Lothario,  was  young  and 
beautiful.  The  result,  at  last,  according  to  Go- 
ethe's notions  of  human  nature,  manly  honor, 
womanly  virtue,  is  of  course  "that  Wilhelm 
appeared  every  day  more  interesting  to  the 
Countess,  while  in  him  too  a  silent  inclina- 
tion towards  her  was  beginning  to  take  root," 
(v.  i,  p.  213,)  to  which  feeling  "  their  harmless 
souls  yielded  without  reserve."  "  The  actresses 
had  drawn  upon  them  the  attention  of  the 
young  officers,"  whilst  the  actors  "  made  more 
important  conquests  amongst  the  lady  visit- 
ers,") amongst  which,  Laertes,  the  quondam 
friend  of  Philina,  bad  captivated  a  certain  Bar- 
oness, the  intimate  friend  of  the  Countess.  Him, 
the  Baroness  would  have  made  useful  on  this 
occasion;  but  unluckily  "  happening  ouce  to  cel- 
ebrate her  praises"  to  her  husband,  he  was  *'  in- 
structed a  little  in  the  habits  of  his  wife,''  for 
**the  Baron  with  a  grin  replied — *I  see  how 
matters  stand  ;  our  fair  friend  has  got  a  fresh  in- 
mate for  her  stalls.'"  This  "luckless  compari- 
son" to  Circe  "  grieved  poor  Laertes  to  the 
heart,"  whilst  "  the  Baron  continued  without 
mercy."  **  *  Every  stranger  thinks  he  is  the  first 
whom  this  delightful  manner  of  proceeding  has 
concerned;  but  he  is  grievously  mistaken,'"  (v.  i, 
p.  214.)  The  remarks  of  the  Baron  about  his 
wife  very  naturally  disgusted  Laertes  with  tfare 
adventure.  He  backed  out  of  it,  and  could  not 
be  used  therefore  to  forward  the  inclination  o^ 
the  Countess  and  Meister  for  each  other:  an  in* 
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clination  which  the  Baroness  anxiously  desired 
to  nurse  into  an  indulgence,  as  **ber  own  in- 
trigues with  several  men,  especially  of  late  with 
Jaruo,  had  not  remained  hidden  from  the  Coun- 
tess, whose  pure  soul  could  not  look  upon 
such  levities  without  disapprobation."  Failing 
with  Laertes,  Philina  and  Jamo,  the  high- 
minded  devotee  of  Philosophy,  are  called  in  to 
assist  her  in  trapping  the  pure  Countess  into  the 
levity  of  a  little  adultery  with  Meister,  for  which 
**  Jarno  was  richly  rewarded,''  (v.  i,  p.  237.)  An 
interview  between  the  Countess  and  Meister  is 
contrived,  (v.  i,  p.  238,  2^)9.  et.  seq.)  in  which 
**  without  knowing  it,  he  found  the  Countess  in 
his  arms ;  her  lips  were  resting  upon  his,  and 
their  warm  mutual  kisses  were  yielding  to  them 
that  blessedness,  which  mortals  sip  from  the  top- 
most sparkling  foam  on  the  freshly  poured  cup  of 
love.  Her  head  lay  on  his  shoulder;  the  dis- 
ordered ringlets  and  ruffles  were  forgotten," 
and  so  on,  when  **  on  a  sudden  she  tore  her- 
self away,"  begged  him  in  *'  the  most  tender 
and  affecting  voice,  '  Fly,  if  you  love  me.'  Wil- 
helm  was  out  of  the  chamber  and  again  in  his 
own  room,  before  he  knew  what  he  was  doing." 
(v.  i,  p.  243.)  Whereupon  Goethe  apostropises 
the  uncommitted  "  levity"  thus :  **  Unhappy  crea- 
tures !  what  singular  warning  of  chance  or  des- 
tiny tore  them  asunder. 

Now  Mr.  Carlyle  in  his  preface,  (xi,)  lias  given 
us  to  understand  that  to  appreciate  and  relish 
this  book  properly,  we  must  give  it  our  profound- 
est  study.  **  Not,"  says  he,  *'  not  till  after  long 
and  patient  and  intense  examination,  do  we  begin 
to  descry  the  earnest  features  of  that  beauty, 
which  has  its  foundation  in  the  deepest  nature  of 
man,  and  will  continue  to  be  pleasing  through  all 
ages."  We  submit,  with  great  deference,  that, 
setting  God  and  religion  wholly  out  of  view,  it 
was  not  exactly  the  most  honorable  thing  for  Mr. 
Meister  to  accept  the  money,  (v.  i,  p.  245,)  the 
hospitality  and  kindnesses  of  a  gentleman,  and 
then  in  grateful  return  therefor  rob  him  of  the  af- 
fections of  his  wife  and  try  to  seduce  her.  To  us, 
much  study  and  patient  examination  would  not, 
we  fear,  disclose  the  beautiful  features  of  such  a 
*'  levity."  Nor  would  we  find  it  in  our  individual 
microcosm,  to  admire  the  mode  in  which  *  man 
and  his  concerns  are  represented  in  the  first  of 
European  minds,"  (Carlyle,  Pref.  xi,)  if  a  hus- 
band's guests  and  friends  are,  for  the  purpose  of 
hiding  their  own  guilty  commerce,  to  con- 
trive projects  for  effecting  his  dishonor  and 
the  ruin  of  his  wife.  There  may  be  **  touch- 
es of  eloquence  and  poeti-y  and  tenderness," 
in^  all  this,  but  our  perceptions  are  too  ob- 
jiise,  our  moral  faculties  too  uncultivated,  to 
fOiiablo  us  '•  Ki  descry  the  oarnoat  features  of  ita 
bsauty,*'  or  soo  in  it  '  ^he  'jnh;  i'rig  of  the  pn^i 


ciple  of  Religion,"  (Pref.  z.)    Bat  to  reUiro  to 
the  story. 

Wilhelm's  next  adventure  is  with  acectsio  Ao- 
relia,  a  widow,  an  actress  and  the  sister  of  Man- 
ager Serlo,  whose  troupe  Meister  bad  joined, 
which    interesting    female    always    carries  i. 
sharp  dagger.     Of  her,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
after   she   was  a  widow,  she  had  been  for  a 
series  of  months  on  the  most  intimate  terms  irith 
Mr.  Lothario.     In  course  of  time,  beweotawij, 
and    she    became    partially   deranged.    Pbili* 
na*s  brief  account,  (v.  i,  p.  298.)  is  "ahaplesi 
love  affair  with  some  nobleman,  who  has  left  her 
a  memorial.**     Indeed,  Philina  "  calculated  An- 
relia^s   business.    The  death  of  her  busbaod, 
the   new    acquaintance,    the    child's   sge;  all 
things    agree."     Aurelia*s  beauty  and  sorrow- 
ful laments  overcame  Meister.     He  gives  vent 
to  some  of  those  vows  and  sentimeois  wbkb 
justify  the  much  admiriufc  Mr.  Carlyle  insayiog. 
**the  hero  is  a  milksop,  whom  with  all  bis  gifis, 
it  takes  an  effort  to  avoid  despising,**  (Pref.  i.) 
Whereupon  the  young  woman  **darted  berhaod 
into  her  pocket,  pulled  out  her  dagger  quick  as 
lightning,  and  scored  with  the  edge  and  point  of 
it  across  his  hand.     He  hastily  drew  back,  but 
the  blood  was  already  running  down,**  (v.  i,  p' 
335.)     Most  men  would  shrink  from  an  suacb* 
ment  for  so  vivacious  a  person.    Not  so  with  oor 
hero.     He  faithfully  attended  her  to  the  last,  for 
she  dies  of  course,  and  then  obligingly  undertook 
to  deliver  to  Lothario  a  letter  addressed  to  ibat 
person,  which  she  entrusted  to  his  care  during 
her  dying  hours,  (v.  i.  p  421,  422.)    Arrived  at 
Lothario's  castle,  he  is  shown  into  a  baadMOie, 
spacious  hall,  where  he  repeats  before  the  mir- 
rors a  pathetic  speech,  which  he  had  composed 
for  the  occasion,  assumes  all  sorts  of  dignified 
postures,  in  which  to  deceive  his  Lordship,  wbea 
all  of  a  sudden  a  handsome  man  stepped  in,  ei- 
cused  himself  for  keeping  Meister  wait,  took  tke 
letter,  which  he  read  very  coolly,  and  then  pot 
his  visiter  in  charge  of  ^^  the  abbe,**  who  marched 
him  off  to  a  very  pretty  chamber,  where  be  re- 
proached himself  for  his  indifferent  mode  of  do- 
ing his  errand,  looked  at  some  copper-plate  ee- 
graviugs  in  his  room,  was  ** seized  with  an  inde- 
scribable compassion:  tears  filled  his  eyes;  be 
wept,  and  did  not  recover  hia  composure,  till 
slumber  overpowered  him,**  (v.  ii,  p.  10, 11,  V^t 
Next  morning,  whilst  at  breakfast  with  tbe  clc^ 
gyman,  Lydia,  a  young  lady,  one  of  Lotfaario'i 
numerous  mistresses,  rushes  in  and  franticalif 
demands  her  lover.    Just  then  he  is  brought  back, 
seriously  wounded  in  a  duel,  fooght  on  accoaot 
of  another  mistress.    Of  course  he  is  treated  as 
an  invalid,  and,  as  Lydia  is  rather  importunatei 
in  her  attentions,  Moister  is  employed  with « 
"  cunring  bnu7o  of  a  coachman/    (•/.  ii,  p»  -A) 
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to  carry  ber  off  to  ^'  a  neat  little  country  bouse," 
the  reaidenee  of  Theresa,  another  mistress  of 
Loifaario.  bat  with  whom  he  had  no  existing  re- 
lations. Tbe  poor  girPs  grief  is  very  great  at 
dieeovering  the  fraud  thus  practised  on  her,  and 
«ba  Datura ily  inveighs  against  Meister^s  guile 
and  treachery,  whilst  he  protests  his  inno- 
ceore.  and  says  ho  is  only  **  a  guiltless  tool." 
He  takes  great  credit  to  himself,  however,  for 
haviDg  thus  successfully  deceived  a  hapless, 
belpleas  orphan.  And  though  we  have  not  yet 
diicovered  **the  features  of  beauty*'  in  such  con- 
duct, doubtless  *' patient  examination*'  will  cause 
as  to  regard  it  as  exceedingly  honorable  and 
laeritorioas. 

Heiater,  whose  propensity  for  falling  in  love 
wiih  cast  off  mistressea,  isgreaterthan  that  of  any 
DOTel-bero  we  have  ever  met  with,  takes  a  walk 
with  **a  handsome  hunter-boy,'*  (v.  ii,  p.  35,) 
who  turns  oat  to  be  Theresa.  She  tells  him  her 
butorj — of  her  acquaintance  with  and  engage- 
meat  to  Lothario,  how  it  was  broken  off  by  her 
inteaded  discovering  that  one  of  his  numerous 
amoun  had  been  with  Madame  St.  Albin,  a 
|iy  lady  travelling  under  an  assumed  name, 
bat  who  was  Tberesa*s  mother,  and  how  she 
bad  never  seen  him  more.  Meister,  as  usual. 
oakea  love,  and  upon  his  return  to  Lothario^s 
oiaDsioo,  proposes  marriage,  and  is  accepted, 
but  not  until  our  susceptible  friend  had  fallen 
in  loTo  with  Natalia,  the  younger  sister  of  tbe 
Coanteas  and  Lothario,  and  who,  to  increase  bis 
lAiseriea,  hands  him  Theresa's  letter  of  accep- 
Cioce,  (v.  ii,  p.  laO.) 

Pending  all  this,  and  whilst  he  is  staying  at 
tbe  caatie,  he  is  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  a 
ccrtaio  aecfet  society,  under  whose  supervision 
^^  whole  previoos  life  has  been  passed,  though 
aakoofro  to  him.  Its  principal  members  are  the 
Abbe,  Jamo,  Lothario  and  friends.  The  mum- 
aeriea  are  not  very  imposing  or  impressive,  (v. 
ii»  p.  86, 93,)  and  are  not  essential  to  the  out- 
lioe  of  this  story.  He  receives  his  Indenture, 
^  >«  told  that  his  Apprenticeship  is  now  com- 
pleted, and  his  Mastership  is  begun.  It  can  not 
^iJ  to  aarprise  every  reader,  however,  who  re- 
members the  amours  of  Jamo  and  Lothario,  to 
leam  that  the  object  of  this  semi-illuminati  as- 
><>ciatiooisto  **  encourage  the  beautiful,'*  **  cul- 
tivate Nature's  endowments"  amongst  its  mem- 
^n,  &c.  The  Indenture  itself  we  will  not  ex- 
^t  as  Meister  pronounces  it  ''surprising  stuff." 

After  his  initiation  he  is  despatched  to  the 
BanaioQ  of  Lothario's  sbter,  who  turns  out  to 
^  **tbeaotifal  Amazon,'*  who  extended  some 
undneaa  to  him  when  he  was  wounded  by  the 
fteebooters.  Here  Wilhelm  receives  Theresa's 
better  of  acceptance — followed  shortly  after  by 


the  writer  in  person,  and  with  her  the  intelligeoee 
that  Madame  St.  Albin  was  not  Theresa's  moth- 
er, so  that  Lothario  is  once  more  free  to  renew 
his  engagement  with  her,  which  he  offers  to  do. 
At  first  she  refuses  and  sticks  to  Meister,  who 
has  given  way  to  an  unbounded  passion  for  Na- 
talia, a  passion  which  is  fully  reciprocated,  and 
he  is  accordingly  much  perplexed.  Things  ulti- 
mately adjust  themselves,  and  Lothario  and  The- 
resa once  more  resume  their  ancient  relations ; 
Meister  and  Natalia  are  engaged;  but  as  the 
utmost  confidence  is  not  placed  in  Meister's  sta- 
bility of  character,  he  is  sent  on  his  ''Travels'* 
for  a  year  before  the  affair  is  to  be  consummated. 
Tbe  development  of  this  plot  and  counterplot 
occupies  the- whole  of  Book  VIIL  With  "  the 
Travels"  we  have  nothing  to  do. 

We  have  thus  given  a  faithful  outline— omit- 
ting the  loves  of  the  actors,  as  Meister  tersely 
and  sufficiently  characterizes  them  as  "rakes 
or  simpletons'*— of  this  world-famous  novel,  for 
whose  moral  beauty  and  religious  spirit  so  much 
is  claimed  by  Goethe's  adherents  and  admirers. 
Concerning  tbe  Book  itself,  we  have  no  com- 
ments to  make.  Tu  those  who  can  see  it  in  any 
other  light  than  as  a  production  of  the  highest 
talent  prostituted  to  the  narration  of  lascivious 
scenes  and  stories,  of  exquisite  purity  of  style 
expended  in  licentious  descriptions,  of  marvel- 
lous gifts  of  poetry  and  song,  deliberately  em- 
ployed in  undermining  all  that  is  honorable  or 
holy  amongst  men — to  such  its  frequent  perusal 
may  afford  much  pleasure,  and  its  patient  exami- 
nation develope  earnest  features  of  beauty.  To 
us,  it  does  not. 

PkUadelphia. 


SONNET. 

Fate !  seek  me  out  some  lake  far  off  and  lone, 
Shut  in  by  hilla  of  green  aad  gradual  rise, 
And  beautified  with  blue  inverted  skies — 
Where  not  a  breeze  but  comes  with  softened  tone. 
And  if  the  waves  awake,  they  only  moan 
With  a  low  lulling  music,  like  the  rills 
That  make  their  home  among  those  happy  hills  { 
And  let  me  find— left  there  by  hands  unknown 
A  bark  with  mouldering  sides  and  rifted  sail, 
Jnst  strong  enough  to  bear  me  from  the  shore. 
Bat  not  to  reach  its  tree-girt  harbour  more 
Oh,  happy,  happy  rest !  oh,  world  of  wail ! 
How  calmly  I  would  tempt  tbe  peaceful  deep, 
And  sink  to  death,  as  if  I  sank  to  sleep ! 
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FROM  OUR  PARIS  CORRESPONDENT. 

Paris,  June,  1851. 

It  has  been  just  about  one  year  siDce  I  touched 
at  any  length  upon  French  politics.  I  did  not 
think  in  June  of  last  year  that  twelve  months 
would  pass  without  another  violent  commotion 
from  which  France  would  issue  with  new  politi- 
cal and  perhaps  social  institutions.  Yet  here  we 
are,  as  the  stranger  like  yourself,  at  a  distance,  and 
not  marking  daily  in  a  log  book,  the  course,  the 
velocity,  and  the  incidents  on  ship-board,  would 
be  apt  to  suppose,  in  pretty  much  the  same  lati- 
tude as  at  this  time  last  year.  We  still  rejoice 
in  the  name  of  the  French  Republic;  the  words 
Liberie,  Egalite,  Fratemiti  have  not  been  effa- 
ced from  the  public  monuments.  The  trt-colored 
flag  over  Notre  Dame,  and  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
has  not  been  supplanted  either  by  the  white  flag 
of  legitimacy,  or*the  red  flag  of  democracy.  But 
though  all  this  is  true,  though  not  for  one  mo- 
ment has  order  been  seriously  endangered  in  the 
Capital,  great  would  be  your  error  if  you  con- 
clude therefrom  that  the  thousand  hostile  ele- 
ments of  French  society  have  become  harmoni- 
zed, that  each  of  the  five  or  six  parties  into  which 
France  is  divided,  abandoning  the  hope  to  impose 
itself  upon  the  nation,  has  sacrificed  its  hopes 
upon  the  altar  of  country,  and  is  sincerely 
concurring  with  the  others  in  securing  by  com- 
mon effort  the  greatest  practicable  common 
good.  Far  from  it.  No  party  has  done  this. 
No  considerable  portion  of  any  party  has  done 
it.  All  that  after  strictest  search,  the  largest 
charity  will  permit  to  be  thus  characterized,  is 
the  act  called  fusion^  by  which  some  twenty-five 
or  thirty  Orleanists  led  by  M.  Guizot,  have  re- 
nounced Orleanism,  that  is  the  hope  of  restoring 
the  constitutional  monarchy  in  the  person  of  the 
Count  of  Paris,  and  frankly  rallied  to  the  legiti- 
mist standard  of  Henry  V.  That  act  deserves 
praise  from  the  motives  which  inspired  it.  I  be- 
lieve they  were  really  patriotic.  These  fusionists 
in  their  consciences  hold  that  the  republican  form 
of  government  is  incapable  of  affording  in  France 
the  guaranty  of  order  and  stability  which  are  the 
vigorous  condition  of  healthful  society.  They 
think  that  of  all  the  monarchical  forms  which 
are  now  disputing  the  possession  of  France,  le- 
gitimacy actually  offers  the  best  chances  of  ob- 
taining this  guaranty.  They  have  therefore  sac- 
rificed the  affections  which  bound  them  to  the 
family  of  Louis  Philippe  and  strongly  overcome 
the  antipathy  fostered  and  matured  during 
eighteen  years  of  constant  and  bitter  opposition 
which  repelled  them  from  the  elder  Bourbon 
family  and  have  united  with  the  partisans  of 
Henry  V.  to  accomplish  if  possible  by  peaceable 


means  the  Bourbon  restoration.     But  bavin| 
given  this  little  band  credit  for  patriotic  intentioB, 
I  stop  there  to  declare  that  their  remedy  for  the 
evils  of  the  situation  is  of  impossible  applicstioo 
and  even  it  were  otherwise,  is  absolutely  void  of 
the  virtue  they  would  ascribe  to  it.    Heery  V. 
will  never  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  ance«ton 
except  by  virtue  of  foreign  bayonets  aad  after 
bloody  civil  war.    The  idea  of  the  divine  right 
of  Kings  is  thoroughly  eradicated,  except  froma 
few  departments  of  France;  and  the  Couot  of 
Paris  himself  will  doubtless  lose  many  adbereoti 
so  soon  as  to  his  title  of  heir  to  the  coostitotioDal 
throne  of  Louis  Philippe,  he  adds  that  of  the 
representative  of  legitimacy  which  will  fell  to 
him  upon  the  death  of  the  Count  of  Chambord. 
The  Princes  of  the  family  of  Orleans  are  uoder- 
stood  to  give  no  countenance  to  fusioniit  doc- 
trines.   They  never  will  do  so.    They  will  not 
deny — interest  if  not  political  conviction  will  for- 
bid it — the  principle  of  their  dynasty,  popniar 
sovereignty,  the  right  of  France  to  diapoee  of  it- 
self.   They  will  never  by  fusing,  to  use  thecoa- 
ventional  term  of  the  day,  admit  that  their  father 
during  the  eighteen  years  of  his  reign  played  the 
part  of  usurper  and  traitor  to  his  lawful  kiog^ 
The  fusionists  in  the  assembly  constitute  about 
one  ninth  part  of  the  Orleanist  members.   And 
I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  coootry 
any  thiug  like  this  proportion  of  the  party  is  ral- 
lying to  the  standard  of  the  **true  aod  lawful 
king."    With  this  single  exception,  I  see  partiea 
in  France  more  strongly  defined,  more  hoatile, 
more  irreconcilable  now,  than  they  were  in  Jane^ 
1850.     How   can  it  be  otherwisej    Tbe  year 
has  been  spent  in  plottingsandcounter-plottiap 
of  the  parties  against  each  other,  and  of  all  iho 
monarchical  parues  against  the  republic.   And 
nothing  has  prevented  an  appeal  to  force  by  tha 
democrats  but  the  dread  of  military  repreasioo. by 
the  overwhelming  force  which  is  kept  ever  ready 
for  immediate  action  against  the  turbulentpopult- 
tion  of  the  faubourgs.   I  think  there  will  be  as  ex- 
plosion before  this  time  next  year.     My  letter  of 
June,  1852,  will  be  written  from  Paris  the ceotreof 
a  terrible  civil  war,  or  from  Paris  rent  by  tbe  fierce 
factions  of  the  democratic  and  social  republic,  or 
from  Paris,  the  metropolis  of  an  anomalous  sortof 
dictatorial  government  soon  to  become  an  empire. 
I  feel  assured  an  empire  wilt  be  the  end,  but  1  ap- 
prehend, before  that  end  comes,  that  the  strifes 
of  the  monarchical  parties  will  give  triampb  fer 
a  while  to  the  ultra  radicals.    If  they  do  triumph 
Bgaiu  as  they  did  in  February  1848--woe  to  the 
conquered!     A  much  more  summary  proceM 
than  transportation  to  the  Marqueaai  or  confiae- 
ment  at  Belle  Isle,  will  dispose  of  such  of  the  re- 
actionists of  all  colours  as  au*e   not  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  by  flight  to  foreign  lands. 
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Wearejiut  at  this  moment  paasing  tbroagh  a 
period  of  calm  foil  of  fearful  apprebensioD,  pre- 
pireiory  to  the  stormy  debates  respecting  the 
revisioo  of  the  constitution  which  will  come  on 
earij  next  month.  The  debate  is  expected  to  be 
of  a  most  passionate  and  angry  character,  but 
itoresalt  is  already  foreseen  with  almost  abso- 
lute certainty.  It  is  not  the  debate  which  is  so 
alanniog.  but  the  consequences  of  that  debate, 
tbe  meainres  which  the  President  in  his  despair 
and  the  royalist  parties  in  their  wrath  will  be 
driTeo  to  adopt.  It  is  already  certain  tbat  legal 
RTiiion  of  the  constitution  is  impossible.  A  ma- 
jority io  tbe  assembly  of  three-fourths  is  neces- 
sary to  call  together  a  revising  convention.  The 
mora  enemies  in  the  house  to  all  revision  at  pre- 
seat  are  two  hundred  and  fifty.  But  188  in  an 
aifieobly  of  750  will  suffice  to  defeatthe  bill.  The 
najoriiy  for  revision  in  a  full  house  would  be 
aboBt500.  They  consist  of  legitimists  who^le- 
Nre  total  revision  expressly  with  a  view  to  bring 
tiie  question  immediately  before  the  country — 
Mmmtky  or  Republic  ?  Their  avowed  object 
ud  hope  is  to  put  awaiy  the  republic  in  favor  of 
H«07  V.  These  number  in  the  assembly,  count- 
^  ibe/KStbfiute,  about  170.  They  are  for  total 
nmou  in  distinction  from  partial  revision  which 
ifelaiperialists  and  Orleanists  desire  at  the  pre- 
Kit  moment.  These  parties  allied  for  the  nonce 
tiiiak  the  moment  not  propitious  for  the  accom- 
plbfaffleot  of  all  they  wish.  They  concur  there- 
fore (the  Bonapartists  with  all  the  Orleanists  ex- 
c^t  the  thirty  ftuionists  under  Guizot,  and  about 
vaiaoy  immediate  regentists  under  Thiers,)  in 
advocating  such  a  revision,  as  preserving  nomi- 
Bailyaod  provisionally  the  republican  form,  will 
noder  legal  the  reflection  of  M.  Bonaparte  to 
the  Presidency  for  a  term  of  four  or  ten  years. 
The  Bonapartists  hope  that  during  the  second 
<<nn  the  President  would  make  good  his  way  to 
^  Empire ;  the  Orleanists  that  with  this  delay 
fheirConntof  Paris  will  be  able  to  dispense  with 
the  dangerous  regency  and  mount  the  throne 
vith  whip  and  reins  in  his  own  hands.  But  total 
>Dd  partial  revisionists  united  cannot  carry  by  a 
^Bstitutional  majority  the  bill  for  the  convoca- 
i>oo  of  a  constituent  assembly.  What  will  they 
^0^  What  will  the  President  do  after  revision 
H refected?  These  are  the  puzzling  questions 
of  the  moment,  the  solution  of  which  is  harassing 
^raoce  and  will  perhaps  be  tearing  it  piecemeal 
^  many  months  shall  commit  their  events  to 
i^story.  Will  the  majority  in  the  assembly  over- 
ride tbe  Constitution  and  attempt  with  their  in- 
sufficient majority  to  amend  the  Constitution. 
This  course  would  without  doubt  drive  thedem- 
<^rata  and  republicans  with  Cavaignac  himself 
^nheirbeadto  arms.  But  the  legitimists  are 
Sieved  to  prefer  no  revision  to  partial.    They 


would  not  therefore  concur  in  such  a  parliament- 
ary coup  d'etat^  the  object  of  which  would  be  tbe 
prolongation  of  the  authority  of  Louis  N.  Bona- 
parte with  regard  to  whom  their  word  of  order 
is — pas  ufie  ^iire,  pas  un  sous!  Will  M.  Bona- 
parte attempt  to  gain  popularity  by  dismissing 
his  actual  ministers  and  calling  to  his  cabinet 
others  who  will  introduce  a  hill  for  the  repeal  of 
the  electoral  law  of  3l8t  May,  1850,  and  the  re- 
storation of  universal  suffrage  ?  This  many  be- 
lieve to  be  his  game.  It  would  in  fact  be  one  not* 
without  skill  and  while  it  would  not  render  his 
military  coup  d^etat  less  necessary  than  it  is  to 
secure  his  installation  at  the  Tuileries,  it  would 
make  it  of  much  more  facile  accomplishment. 
This  coup  d'etat  will  take  place  as  soon  as  M. 
Bonaparte  believes  that  by  discreet  use  of  his 
executive  powers  he  has  placed  in  all  the  impor- 
tant posts  of  the  army  of  Paris,  officers  devoted 
to  himself. 

I  have  just  read  an  interesting  scientific  article 
from  the  pen  of  Leon  Foucault^  the  distinguished 
young  French  savant  whose  name,  as  author  of 
the  beautiful  experiment  with  the  pendulum  by 
which  the  earth*s  rotation  is  demonstrated,  is 
familiar  to  all  intelligent  persons  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  He  gives  an  account  of  a  com- 
munication made  recently  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  upon  a  subject  which  possesses  peculiar 
interest  in  tbe  United  States,  where  railroad 
transportation  for  travel  and  commerce  has 
reached  such  gigantic  proportions,  and  is  so  rap- 
idly progressing.  I  must  give  a  hint  of  it  to  the 
practical  and  scientific  men  of  our  own  country, 
sure  that  they  will  promptly  seize  the  idea,  sub- 
ject it  to  intelligent,  fair,  rigorous  experiment, 
and  if  it  be  valuable,  will  be  reaping  for  them- 
selves its  benefit,  and  demonstrating  to  the  world 
its  value  long  before  it  will  have  left  in  France 
the  domain  of  theory  for  that  of  fact. 

M.  Nikles,  a  French  chemist  of  some  note, 
thinks  that  he  has  discovered  one  of  the  great 
desiderata  of  mechanics,  %viz.  a  mode  of  pre- 
venting the  wheels  of  a  locomotive  engine  from 
slipping  upon  the  rails  when  attempting  to  draw 
a  too  heavy  weight  up  an  acclivity,  or  when  the 
rails  are  wet  or  covered  with  frost.  M.  Nikles 
ceases  to  rely  upon  the  pressure  of  weight  to 
produce  the  necessary  adhesion  of  the  driving 
wheels  with  the  rails.  Electro-magnetism  is  his 
agent.  After  many  experiments  he  professes  to 
have  succeeded  in  realizing  a  simple  construction 
by  means  of  which  he  transforms  the  driving 
wheels  into  eketro-magnets  acting  instantly  upon 
the  rail.  The  apparatus  of  M.  Nikles  does  not 
magnetize  the  whole  of  the  two  driving  wheels, 
but  concentrates  tbe  magnetic  power  of  an  elec- 
trical current  upon  tbat  portion  of  the  wheel 
which  at  the  instant  touches  the  rail,  that  is  to 
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say,  he  establishes  at  the  point  of  contact  of  the 
wheel  with  the  rail  a  fixed  bobin  of  wire  con- 
ductor, which  acts  temporarily  upon  the  iron  of 
the  wheel  and  magnetizes  successively  the  differ- 
ent portions  of  its  circumference  at  the  very  in- 
stant they  present  themselves  for  application 
upon  the  rail.  However  great  may  be  the  ve- 
locity of  rotation,  the  portion  of  the  wheers  cir- 
cumference which  is  magnetized  remains  fixed 
and  always  occupies  exactly  the  position  most 
favorable  for  producing  the  maximum  of  effect. 

Taking  to  excite  the  electrical  current  sixteen 
pairs  of  Bunsen,  and  operating  upon  locomotive 
wheels  of  1  metre,  10  centimetres,  (3  feet,  7.<)08 
inches)  diameter  working  upon  an  inclination  of 
200  millimetres  (7.87400  inches)  per  metre  (3  feet 
3.371  inches)  magnetism  is  developed  which  pro- 
duces 450  kilogrammes  (91^.572  lbs.  avoirdupois) 
of  adhesion  which  represents  an  average  of  4,500 
kilogrammes  (9,925.714  lbs.  avoirdupois)  of  extra 
weight. 

The  rapidity  of  rotation  does  not,  however 
great  it  may  be,  affect  the  communication  of 
magnetism.  This  is  understood  when  one  con- 
siders the  rapidity  of  the  transmission  of  electri- 
city and  the  instantaneousness  of  its  magnetizing 
action.  The  pressure  produced  by  magnetism  is 
much  preferable  to  that  obtained  by  the  weight 
of  the  locomotive  in  that  it  is  always  perpendic- 
ular to  the  rails,  and  preserves  its  whole  virtue 
whatever  be  the  inclination  of  the  plane  upon 
which  the  experiment  is  being  operated.  The 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  rain,  fogs,  so 
seriously  prejudicial  to  the  adhesion  produced 
by  weight  do  not  perceptibly  affect  magnetic 
adhesion.  Experience  has  proved  that  no 
greater  tractive  force  is  exacted  by  a  locomo- 
tive whose  wheels  have  been  magnetized,  than 
by  one  whose  wheels  remain  in  the  natural  state; 
and  evidently  the  s<ilidity  of  the  road  has  nothing 
to  apprehend  from  the  presence  of  an  imponder- 
able agent. 

The  galvanic  battery  employed  for  magneti- 
zing in  the  manner  above  described  the  driving 
wheels  of  a  locomotive,  may  at  the  same  time  be 
utilized  in  various  other  ways.  It  may  be  made 
to  give  power  to  a  new  species  of  check  or  stop 
(an  tkctrO'frtin)  possessing  over  the  modes  in 
ordinary  use  for  stopping  trains,  the  incontesta- 
ble advantage  of  acting  solely  upon  the  rails, 
whereas  others  act  upon  the  wheels,  the  effect  of 
which  is  inequality  of  wear,  seriously  impairing 
after  a  while  the  circularity  of  the  wheels.  At 
night  the  piles  not  in  actual  use  may  be  em- 
ployed for  the  production  of  signals  by  light, 
visible  at  immense  distances. 

M.  Hind,  of  Bishop*s  Observatory,  London, 
who  has  already  connected  his  name  by  discov- 
ery with  three,  (Iris,  Flora,  and  Victoria)  of  the 


group  of  fragmentary  planets  revolving  between 
the  orbits  of  Mara  and  Jupiter  bis  very  reccntij 
(19  May)  added  a  fourth  to  his  list  of  tropkiea. 
The  little  planet  appears  as  a  star  of  the  niBtii 
magnitude.  At  the  instance  of  Sir  Jobo  Ber- 
schell  Mr.  Hind  has  called  the  yooog  etreeger 
Irtmt^  (from  the  Greek  il^^»^  peace,)  sod  the 
sign  by  which  the  planet  will  bedesigpated  in  ce- 
lestial charts,  is  a  datx,  with  an  olive  branch  in 
its  mouth,  and  a  star  over  its  head.  At  the  late 
distribution  of  the  Lalande  prize,  at  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Paris,  it  was  divided  between  Mr. 
H.  and  Gasparis,  of  Naples,  for  diecoTeriee  to 
which  I  have  made  allusion  in  former  letten. 

I  understand  that  Mr.  London,  of  your  state, 
has  just  passed  through  Paris  ou  bis  waj  to 
Rome  charged  with  the  mission  of  caneing  a 
copy  of  RaphaePs  famous  yreseo,  the  School  o/ 
Athens,  to  be  taken  and  sent  to  America,  to 
adorn  the  hall  of  the  University  of  Virgiaii. 
Perhaps  the  following  informatioB  reapectiBg 
this  picture  tnken  from  the  souvenirs  of  two  de- 
lightful winters  passed  in  Italy,  twelve  ycaiB 
ago,  will  not  prove  uninteresting  to  many  of  yoir 
readers. 

In  the  eastern  division  of  the  palace  of  dw 
Vatican,  called  the  new  palace,  looking  oat  upoi 
the  place  du  Vatican,  one  of  the  most  beaotila) 
in  the  worid,  lie  what  are  called  the  *«apsrtaieDa 
of  the  Pontiff."  They  are  composed  of  Bttme^ 
ous  suites  of  rooms  occupying  different  storiee- 
Among  thes  n  on  the  second  story,  sre  fonad 
what  are  called  '' the  four  halls  (s<aR2<)  of  Ra- 
phael," viz :  the  halls  of  ConstantiDe,  of  Heli- 
odorus,  of  the  Signature,  (stanza  deUa  5egM- 
tura,  and  of  the  Conflagration  of  the  Borgo. 
They  belong  to  that  portion  of  the  palace  baiit 
by  Pope  Nicholas  V.  By  order  of  Sixtss  IV. 
they  bad  been  adorned  by  the  first  paioteisof  hit 
day ;  but  in  1506,  Pope  Julius  II.,  at  the  iflgf«- 
tion  of  Bramante  who  was  employed  io  rebaiid- 
ing  St.  Peters  and  in  the  embellishment  of  the 
Vatican,  invited  Raphael  to  Rome.  The/tseM 
of  the  four  atanxe  were  ordered  to  beoffacedt 
and  the  Pope  charged  Raphael  with  tbeir  re- 
embellishment.  Raphael  stood  by  and  witsefsed 
without  regret  the  work  of  destmction  progrttfi 
till  he  saw  the  workmen  about  to  efface  from  tlio 
ceilingof  thehallof  the  ConfagrationoftkeBifrgo, 
a  fresco  of  Pietro  Vanocci  {il  Perugim.)  Then 
the  amiable  and  grateful  young  artist  interfered 
and  generously  saved  from  destmction  aa  exce}* 
lent  production  of  his  venerated  old  master. 

The  itanxa  deUa  Segnatura,  so  called  becsntf 
the  tribunal  of  the  Signature  in  presence  of  tbe 
Pope  was  usually  held  there,  was  the  firstin  wbkh 
Raphael,  then  only  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
commenced  his  work  of  restoration.  After  ita 
embellishment  was  completed,  it  was  also  known 
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bjthe  oamo  of  the  **Cbainborof  the  Sciences,** 
io  allQsioo  to  the  works  of  Raphael  which  illus- 
trated it!  ceilinf^  and  walls.  Upon  the  ceiling 
over  bead,  the  artist  painted  figures  representing 
Tke^bgy,  Philosophy,  Poetry ,  and  JubHu*  Upon 
each  of  the  four  walls  of  the  room  under  and 
cootiguoaa  to  the  four  figures,  was  executed  a 
lar^  paiQtiog  having  evident  connection  with 
the  allegorical  figure  inamediately  above.  Thus 
beoeatb  Theology  is  found  upon  one  wall  the  fa- 
moB9  Disputa  or  **  Discussion  respecting  the 
Holy  Sacrament**  On  the  wall  opposite  and 
beoeatb  Philosophy  is  found  our  **  School  of 
Atheoa,"  called  also  *'  The  School  of  Plato.** 
The  oame  Is  hardly  well  applied,  for  the  picture 
repreieota  Philosophy  in  general  in  the  persons 
of  its  moat  illustrious  teachers  rather  than  any 
particalar  acbool.  The  painter  has  imagined  a 
gymoasium  in  the  form  of  a  classic  temple,  in 
which  be  introduces  with  an  admirable  distribu- 
(ioD  of  attitudes,  occupation,  position,  colour  and 
drctt,  all  cbe  sages  of  antiquity.  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle oecDpy  the  foregrouud  in  the  centre  of  the 
piece.  The  former  holds  in  hand  his  Timaeus, 
His  attitude  and  air  show  him  to  be  engaged  in 
the  eoatemplation  of  subjects  above  and  beyond 
thii  world.  Socrates  appears  giving  instruction 
teAlcibiades.  Pythagoras  is  handing  a  musical 
tablet  to  a  young  man  near  him,  whose  features 
*n  said  to  be  those  of  the  Duke  of  Urbln,  nephew 
of  the  Pope,  Julius  II.  Seated  on  one  of  the 
>tepi, apart  and  surly,  engaged  in  reading,  ia  seen 
%eoes,  the  cynic.  He  is  only  half-clothed. 
Below  bim  is  seen  Archimedes,  (with  the  features 
sf  Braoaote,)  bending  over  a  table,  and  with  his 
eoffipaas  indicating  to  youthful  disciples  the  figure 
^  a  hexagon.  The  young  man  near  to  him  ap- 
pearing in  rapture  is  a  portrait  of  Frederic  II., 
Me  of  Mantua.  In  the  garb  of  Zoroaster, 
boidiag  in  his  hand  the  elementary  globe,  we 
^a?etbe  features  of  Alphonso  of  Naples,  a  dis- 
tiBiaisbed  patron  of  learning.  Near  to  him  is 
Ptolemy:  and  behind  these  two  figures  we  have 
^«  portraita  of  Raphael  himself  and  of  his  old 
na«ter  (U  Perugino.)  Thales  is  represented 
viliuog  with  a  stick,  the  instrument  with  which 
^<  great  geometer  measured  the  height  of  the 
Pr&mids.  Leaning  against  a  column  Parmeni- 
^«  overlooks  a  youth,  Zeno,  who  is  writing  in 
■hort-baod  one  of  the  poems  of  Parmenides  on 
^  systema  of  philosophy. 

^'  waa  while  executing  the  paintings  in  this 
^<n.  between  the  years  1508  and  1511,  that  took 
P^ce  tbe  transition  of  Raphael  from  his  first 
inuaer,  in  which  his  works  were  all  executed  in 
uie  ityle  of  bis  master  Perugino,  to  his  second 
l^t  manner  peculiar  to  himself.  The  progress 
^  thia  transition  is  clearly  recognized  in  the  Dis- 
^%  which  was  the  firct  of  the  groat  paintings 


on  the  walls  of  this  hall,  through  Mount  PamaS' 
sus^  which  was  probably  tbe  second,  occupying 
another  of  the  sides,  till  it  seems  to  be  nearly 
complete  in  the  School  of  Athens,  yvh'ich  displays 
far  more  freedom  of  handling,  more  strength  and 
virility  of  conception  and  touch,  than  the  two 
preceding.  The  fourth  wall  of  the  stonza  della 
Segnatura  represents  Jurisprudence, 

I  cannot  but  congratulate  your  glorious  old 
State  upon  the  liberal  spirit  and  refined  taste,  of 
which  this  mission  of  Mr.  London  to  Rome  is 
only  one  proof  among  a  thousand.*  Would  that 
the  Federal  Government,  taking  the  hint  from 
Virginia,  would  complete  the  instructions  of  Mr. 
L.,  by  charging  him  to  have  also  copied,  the  Jti- 
risprudence  of  the  same  stonxa  to  adorn  the  hall 
of  our  Supreme  Court  at  Washington.  Govern- 
ments should  encourage  the  Fine  Arts.  They 
are  civilizing,  humanizing,  refiuiug.  They  mend 
the  manners,  the  heart;  and  occupying  and  en- 
larging the  mind,  they  mend  it  too.  Their  mani- 
fest tendency  is  to  prevent  crime  and  make  good 
citizens.  Every  intelligent  friend  of  his  country 
must  desire  to  see  a  regulated  taste  for  the  Fine 
Arts  take  root  in  the  United  States,  and  keep 
pace  with  the  marvellous  development  of  our 
national  resources  and  the  acquirement  of  indi- 
vidual wealth.  If  not,  that  wealth  will  minister 
to  luxury  in  a  thousand  gross  or  more  sensual 
forms  which  will  provoke  private  depravity,  and 
conduct  to  national  decline  speedily,  inevitably, 
and  ingloriously.  Luxury  elegant  and  refined, 
but  unmodified  by  our  superior  ethics,  unchas- 
tened  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  enervated, 
corrupted,  ruined  ancient  Greece  and  Rome;  but 
it  strewed  with  flowers  their  pathway  to  the  tomb, 
and  they  are  indebted  to  the  Fine  Arts,  which 
ministered  to  that  luxury  and  embellished  it,  for 
the  glory,  whose  ever-living  verdure  bade  defi- 
ance and  will  bid  defiance  to  the  lapse  of  time. 

In  the  Messenger  for  October,  1849,  your  cor- 
respondent gave  account  of  an  interesting  law- 
suit originating  in  the  announcement  of  an  in- 
tention on  tbe  part  of  the  journal  La  Presse  to 
'  publish  numerous  letters  of  Benjamin  Constant, 
beiug  his  portion  of  a  private  correspondence 
between  him  and  Mde.  Recamier.  I  gave  the 
decision  of  the  Court  upon  that  occasion  which 
was  that  the  letters  of  Constant  should  not  be 
published  in  the  feullleton  of  La  Presse,  that 
Mde.  Colet  and  M.  de^Girardin  mistook  the  in- 
tentions of  Mde.  R.,  who  the  Court  argued  never 
intended  to  authorize  her  donee  to  publish  them 
in  that  manner. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last,  the  subject  has  been 
again  before  the  courts  and  been  put  by  decision 

"See  Editoi's  Table  for  acorroctioti  of  our  Comflpon- 
<l«*nt*p  impreMtion  ou  thi?  <nih|cct. 
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of  the  court  of  appeals  for  ever  at  rest.    I  think 
there  must  be  some  of  your  readers  who  would 
like  to  know  how  it  has  been  finally  decided. 

Mde.  Louise  Colet  appealed  from  the  decision 
as  above  stated,  but  before  the  trial  of  the  appeal, 
she  withdrew  it,  determining  to  abandon  the  idea 
of  publication  in  the  Prtsst :  but  to  publish  the 
letters  in  volumes,  a  form  not  interdicted  by  the 
judgment.  In  due  season  this  project  was  pub- 
licly announced  by  her.  Immediately  the  niece 
and  heir  of  Mde.  Recamier,  the  Mde.  Lenor- 
mant,  who  figured  so  amiably  and  reputably  in  the 
first  suit,  recommenced  legal  proceedings  and  ap- 
plied for  a  writ  of  injunction  to  prevent  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Letters  of  Constant  in  auy  form  what- 
ever, as  not  being  of  a  nature  to  be  made  public. 
This  time  Mde.  d'fistourmel,  the  sister  of  Ben- 
jamin Constant,  united  with  her  in  the  petition. 
It  is  generally  admitted  the  court  arbitrarily 
rode  over  the  rules  of  law  which  ordinarily  gov- 
ern cases  of  contract,  imposed  upon  the  parties  its 
own  construction,  which  was  a  forced  and  unnat- 
ural one,  of  Madame  Recamier's  act  of  donation* 
and  decided  this  exceptional  case  on  its  particu- 
lar merits,  upon  the  principles  of  abstract  justice. 
I  believe  myself  that  the  decree  renders  abstract 
justice,  but  violates  legal  rights. 

**  Considering,*'  says  the  decree,  *'  that  a  confi- 
dential letter  is  not  a  pure  and  simple  possession  in 
hands  of  the  person  to  whom  it  has  been  writ- 
ten :  that  the  secret  which  it  contains  is  a  de- 
posit of  which  this  last  has  not  the  exclusive  right 
to  dispose:  that  in  imparting  his  thought  to 
another  person  in  a  correspondence,  the  writer 
may  impose  as  a  condition  to  this  act  of  confi- 
dence that  it  ever  remain  a  secret  between  them, 
that  this  condition  possesses  all  the  characters  of 
a  veritable  compact :  that  it  is  virtually  contained 
in  every  letter  of  a  confidential  nature  and  that 
the  violation  of  this  compact  tends  to  derange 
private  intercourse  and  rupture  the  ties  of  so- 
ciety : 

**  Considering  that  the  correspondence  in  ques- 
tion is  a  collection  of  confidential  letters  written 
by  Benjamin  Constant  to  the  widow  Recamier  ; 
and  that  this  last  was  bound  by  the  synallagmatic 
contract  not  to  publish  them  without  the  consent 
of  the  author :  considering  that  this  consent  has 
never  been  given  by  Bei^jamin  Constant :  that 
the  widow  Recamier  could  not  therefore  deliver 
them  to  publicity,  either  by  herself  or  by  another 
authorized  by  her,  either  during  her  life  or  after 
her  death ;  that  she  herself  admitted  this  upon 
one  occasion  when  she  declared  that  these  letters 
were  not  of  a  nature  to  be  published  :  consider- 
ing that  it  follows  from  this  that  all  authority  that 
she  may  have  given  with  a  view  to  publication, 
whether  by  her  testament  or  by  any  other  act, 


would  have  exceeded  her  rights,  however  good 
may  have  been  her  intentions,  and  cannot  there- 
fore have  efifect  in  presence  of  the  formal  oppo* 
sition  of  the  sister  of  Benjamin  Constant,  who 
represents  him  in  this  matter : 

*' Considering  that  the  allegation  that  the  art 
of  July  17th,  1846,  was  not  voluntarily  eiecuted 
by  the  widow  Recamier,  and  clothed  with  all 
due  formality,  is  unsustained  by  proof:  thatthia 
act,  stranger  to  all  intention  of  liberality,  does 
not  constitute  either  a  donation  properly  so  called, 
or  a  manual  gift :  that  it  offers  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  charge  given  by  the  deceased  to  Loaiie 
Colet  for  the  publication  of  a  correspondence  of 
Benjamin  Constant,  accompanied  with  the  de- 
livery of  the  manuscript  .necessary  for  effecting. 
this  publication :  that  this  charge  is  iuveated  ei- 
ternally  with  the  conditions  essential  to  its  ra- 
lidity:  that  the  date,  17th  July,  1846,  baauece«- 
sarily  withstood  all  attempts  to  impeach  it:  that 
it  cannot  be  separated  from  the  body  of  the  act, 
and  possesses  the  same  certitude  and  the  same 
authority  as  the  act  itself : 

**  Considering  that  the  copy  of  the  letters  was 
entrusted  to  Louise  Colet  with  the  single  view  of 
the  accomplishment  by  her  of  the  miaaioo  to 
publish  them :  and  that  this  pubiicatioo  beiog 
prohibited,  Louise  Colet  has  no  longer  any  ioter- 
est  in  retaining  possession  of  these  letters:  aod 
it  being  even  evident  that  the  permitting  them  lo 
remain  in  her  hands  would  in  an  indirect  man- 
ner jeopard  the  inviolability  which  the  plaioti^ 
desires  to  protect : 

**The  Court  forbids  Louise  Colet  to  publish  or 
cause  to  be  published  in  any  manner  whatsoever, 
the  confidential  correspondence  of  BeojaniiQ 
Constant  with  the  widow  Recamier  which  is  ibe 
matter  of  this  suit,  and  furthermore  orders  that 
within  five  days  from  the  rendering  of  this  judg- 
ment she  shall  remit  to  Mde.  Lenormant,  the  wid- 
ow Recamier's  universal  legatee,  the  copy  of  tfae 
manuscript  joined  to  the  act  of  17ih  July*  l^^^- 

I  have  copied  above  all  of  the  final  jodgmeDt 
which  it  would  interest  you  to  know— and  w 
ends  the  affair.  Madame  Colet,  who  is  a  lady 
of  considerable  literary  ability  and  private  irorth, 
has  gotten  out  of  this  difficulty  with  the  loff  of 
the  manuscript  and  some  thousands  of  francsr  hot 
with  no  injury  to  her  reputation.  Madame  Le- 
normant has  won  the  letters,  the  grattficatioo  of 
foiling  her  antagonist,  and  the  credit  of  a  vile, 
malignant,  and  vain  attempt  to  slander  a  wortby 
woman.  It  is  Madame  Recamier  who  has  been 
the  greatest  sufferer.  She  had  an  immeose  rep- 
utation  as  an  exceedingly  lovely,  amiable,  aoa 
intelligent  woman ;  and  above  all  as  a  lady  of 
exquisite  refinement,  modesty,  and  delicacy  ^ 
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moral  feeling.  Henceforth,  in  view  of  the  de- 
TelopmeniB  of  these  triale,  and  the  judgments,  it 
will  require  a  most  liberal  exercise  of  Christian 
cbiritj  to  mscrihe  to  her  even  an  ordinary  shar<) 
of  theee  eharniing  qualities.  I  have  nothing  to 
retract  (ram,  nothing  to  modify  in  the  strictures 
which  I  have  passed  upon  her  conduetin  the  num- 
ber efike  Messenger  for  October,  1849. 

W.W.M. 


STANZAS. 


For  lon^  I  tboiif^fat  the  dreadful  day 
Which  robbed  me  of  mj  joy  and  peace. 
Had  palsied  me  with  such  diaease, 

As  newer  mora  eoald  pase  away: 

Bat  Natnie  whispered  low  and  sweet : 
"  O  Heait  strack  down  with  deep  despair. 
The  goal  »  near,  tbeae  trials  are 

Bnt  beckooiugrs  to  the  Saviour's  feet.' 


i> 


And  thpo  "  Ev'n  pot  yoar  grvf  in  words, 
The  soul  expends  itself,  as  tears 
Flow  after  storms  ;  the  hopes  of  years 
stronger  from  the  binding  cords. 


^  O  Soul  these  are  the  trials  meet 
To  fit  thee  for  ibe  nobler  strife 
With  Evil  tbroufrb  the  bounds  of  Life  :. 

Pare  steel  is  from  the  furnace-beat. 

*  Shrink  not !  a  nobler  self  is  wrought 
From  out  the  shock,  more  grand  and  fair  t 
Match  on,  O  Heart!  through  toil  and  care. 

The  grand  result  is  cheaply  bought!" 

1. 

Aa  one  who  sees  a  column  raise 
Its  marble  sorrow  o'er  the  spot. 
Where  some  dear  spirit  unforgot 

Liea  tranquil  through  revolving  days. 

And  flying  years,  and  on  its  r>und 
A  carvM  wreath  of  sweetest  bloom, 
Fh  emblem  for  the  early  tomb. 

Of  (me  who  slumbers  sweet  and  sound 

To  waken  in  the  holy  skies ; 
And  thinks  *'  A  dearer  soul  to  me 
Steeps  in  the  vale  beneath  the  tree, 

And  I  would  see  a  column  rise 

Above  bis  dost  ;**  bnt  with  the  thought, 
^  This  embli>m  is  a  sacred  thing 
To  other  spirits  sorrowing, 

Whose  second  self  should  not  be  wrought"-— 

And  raises  such  a  marble  mass, 
Bat  shatters  with  a  hammer-blow 
The  pillar,  scattering  down  below 

The  rose  leaves  on  the  chisell'd  grass, 


And  leaves  it  broken,  yet  complete— 
A  lasting  symbol  of  the  soul. 
Which  early  reached  the  mortal  goal 

Aad  fainted  at  its  Saviour's  feet; — 

So  I  would  leave  these  fiilferiog  lines, 
A  work  unfinished  near  thine  own, 
And  shape  my  unaccustomed  moan 

Like  shattered  stone  and  broken  vines 

As  in  the  marble,  leave  my  grief 
A  thing  untold,  a  struggling  cry 
Of  anguish,  whose  dim  memory 

Shall  die  in  silence  :  be  as  brief 

As  yonder  shadowing  cloud  that  sweeps 
Across  the  azure  of  the  spring— 
A  Boating  gloom  that  Bervem  to  bring 

The  image  of  the  soul  that  sleeps 

Beyond  the  mountains,  where  the  dyes 
Of  evening  linger  o'er  the  hills, 
A  Aiding  glory  on  the  rills. 

Beside  the  gray  church  where  he  lies. 

u. 

Among  us  he  was  great  and  good — 

Rare  dignity  was  in  his  mien, 

A  face  and  eye,  wherever  seen, 
ThatiTuled  the  spirit  aud  the  blood — 

The  brain  and  heart,  but  chief  to  me. 
Beloved!  thou  wert  dear  and  sweet. 
What  time  my  unaccustomed  feet 

Kept  time  to  woodland  harmony, 

And  pressed  the  mountain  slopes  whereon 
Thy  muse  has  placed  it^  sign  and  brand, 
Heart  open  in  that  mountain  land, 

When  manhood  brightened  from  the  dawn— > 

And  boyhood's  mirth  was  not  to  ihee 
Placed  far  above  a  thing  for  scorn. 
What  time  the  rosy  hopeful  morn 

Did  promise  all  bright  tilings  to  me. 

in. 

Onnmsion  on  the  quiet  hill, 
Round  which  the  thick  boughs  ever  move, 
I  take 'thee  to  my  heart  and  love 

With  tenderest  love  thy  image  still. 

For  now  the  stranger  round  thy  hearth 
Makes  laughter  circle,  all  the  old 
Familiar  brows  are  pone — or  cold — 

And  every  room  is  full  of  mirth — 

And  girlish  lips  and  sparkling  eyen 
Throw  back  the  jest  by  winter's  fire, 
Or  summer's  holly  and  the  choir 

Of  island  birds  of  myriad  dyes, 

Pour  from  the  twindd  foliage,  long 
And  loud,  more  joyous  than  the  sound 
Of  girlish  music  rippling  round 

The  soaring  madness  of  their  song. 

These  rooms  have  echoed  to  his  voice, 
When  boyhood  caroird  loud  aud  tree, 
And  with  this  golden  memory 

At  heart,  I  see  thee  and  rejoice. 
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IV. 

Here  on  the  mountain*B  brow  he  Blood 
At  early  room,  when  in  the  ea«t 
The  veil  was  drawn  and  nature's  breast 

Swole  thro'  the  mist,  and  in  the  floodi 

Of  crimson  light  buret  on  the  view 
Of  that  preal  heart  who  worshipped  her, 
And  every  little  mountain  mere 

Threw  bach  the  purple  dashed  with  blue. 

His  kindling  eye  would  drink  the  light 
Of  these  beloved  scenes,  the  lines 
Of  giant  foliage,  sunlit  pines, 

And  vapor  marshalled  for  the  fight 

With  morning,  soon  to  flee  away 
On  hurried  wings,  before  the  wind, 
Yielding  to  him  who  strides  behind, 

With  angerM  looks,  the  god  of  day. 

He  loved  ye  all,  tree,  mountain,  sky. 
And  for  that  love  so  grand  and  pure, 
Your  light  shall  shine  forevermore — 

Yoar  pomp  and  pride  shall  never  die* 

V. 

I  trod  once  more  the  echoing  halls 
Where  he  was  bom,— in  the  old  house 
Whose  roof  tree  could  not  fail  to  rouse 

The  electric  memory  that  recalls 

The  golden  past,  and  every  look 
Of  those  dark  eyes,  which  ever  dwell 
Deep  in  the  heart,  the  lips,  and  swell 

Of  richest  tones,  when  from  the  book 

Of  England's  poet,— he  who  told 
The  tale  of  gentle  Genevieve — 
He  read  that  balmy  summer  eve 

The  rhyme  that  never  shall  grow  cold. 

The  bridge  below,  the  melting  hues 
Of  plain  and  mountain,  etream  and  hill, 
Could  not  but  move  my  heart  aad  fill 

My  eyes  with  memory's  tender  dews— 

And  gazing  on  the  trellised  vine 
Be)>ide  the  garden  lodge,  I  felt 
My  heart  within  my  bosom  melt, 

And  murmured,  "  Would  my  lot  were  thine." 

VI. 

0  fallen  mansion,  rasted  o'er 
With  years  of  silence,  and  regret 
For  those  whose  wont  was  once  to  set 

The  larch  and  elm-tree  round  thy  door — 

In  long  past  hours,  thy  sorrowful  mien, 
Thy  stones  o'erturned  and  fallen  pride, 
Raised  up  the  past,  and  1  descried 

Once  more  the  lite  that  thou  hadst  been. 

1  wandered  in  the  untrodden  grove. 
And  memory  placed  her  touch  on  all. 
The  rocks,  the  trees,  the  waves  that  brawl, 

As  once — the  shades  I  ever  love. 

Here  stood  the  poplar  by  the  stream, 
The  peach  trees  by  the  garden  fence— 


The  tnlips  murmured  low,  and  theoce 
An  influence  came  which  like  a  dream 

Brou  ght  back  that  dying  memoiy. 
And  him  whose  life  is  linked  with  God, 
Far  from  this  old  beloved  abode, 

Amid  the  realms  of  mystery. 

VII. 

We  knew  him  to  be  grand  and  wise— 
A  wealth  of  meaning,  subtle  thought, 
Waa  on  his  brow,  and  meaning  brought 

From  all  old  masters,  in  his  eyes. 

But  yet  came  not  his  early  doonf 
To  shroud  young  May  in  winter's  snow- 
Now,  how  his  utterances  grow 

Gigantic  through  that  solemn  gloom! 

Untramelled  by  the  fettering  modes 
Of  thought  and  speech  of  present  timei, 
How  did  he  range  through  ages,  climes- 
How  mount  unto  the  grand  abodes 

Of  loftiest  thought  and  beauty,  plain 
But  to  the  strong-winged  spirit,  free 
From  uini  of  time  and  memory, 

Above  the  darkness  and  the  rain  \ 

VIII. 

May  comes  m  sunlight  and  in  tears 
Across  the  woods  of  Southern  hills, 
And  whispers  *»  Heart  surcharged  with  ills. 

Wake  to  the  joy  of  other  years. 

*'0  languish  not,  beside  the  hearth, 
Nor  turn  a  dull  and  weary  eye 
Upon  the  inward  misery 

That  shocks  the  glance  of  joy  and  mirth ; 

"But  rather  seek  to  mix  with  those 
Who  battle  in  the  cheering  fight 
Of  life,  and  struggle  with  the  might 

Of  others,  raining  honest  blows  : 

**  Or  fly  to  happy  mountain  homes 
Where  children  prattle  in  the  woods— 
Or  stoop  to  pluck  the  opening  buds 

Or  race  the  butterfly  that  comes 

«jOn  golden  wings  to  meet  the  sun,     ^ 
Or  wake  the  echo  of  the  trees 
That  move  their  shade  in  every  breese 

Where  lies  in  peace  that  holy  one." 

IX. 

The  tranquil  light  of  eariy  Spring, 
The  tender  azure  of  her  skies  : 
The  budding  trees ;  and  harmonies 

Of  all  the  warbling  throats  that  ring 

From  yonder  foliage  bathe  the  eyes 
In  gentlest  memories  and  the  tear 
That  springs  from  them  is  very  dear 

To  him  whose  spirit  fainu  and  dies. 

Come  then !  O  holy  morning  Ught, 
And  all  the  colore  of  the  mead, 
The  lit  tie  flowere  that  seems  to  bleed 

The  wealth  of  rosea  red  and  white. 
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The  «wajiD^  holWbock  beneath 
In  marab;  lowlands ;  irii,  pink 
And  erery  tint  upon  the  brink 

Of  jooder  riU  that  lights  the  beath— 

I  lore  je  all,  but  most  the  flowers 
That  bourgeon  round  bis  mountain  home: 
— Tbej  raise  to  me  from  out  tbe  gloom 

Tbe  beart  of  jroutb-^u  happiest  hours! 

z. 

0  friend  whose  heart  has  Altered  not 
ThroQgb  rolling  years,  tbe  plaj  of  mmd 
Cannot  avail  to  make  resigned 

The  spirit  to  its  wofiil  lot. 

With  tenderest  words  of  sympathy 
Yob  bid  me  dry  my  flowing  tears 
Before  the  slow  revolving  years 

Have  dimmed  tbe  eye  of  memory. 

Yoa  wept  a  loss  that  wrung  the  heart 
And  bathed  the  eye  in  tremulous  dew 
Wis  it  not  then  made  plain  to  you 

That  each  must,  silent,  bear  his  part? 

l^re  then  the  spirit  torn  to  brood 
Above  its  sorrows ;  let  remain 
Tbft  sickness  of  the  beart  and  brain  : 

Tliese  cannot  yet  be  all  subdued. 

Becanse  the  shock  was  such  as  throws 
Confusion  on  the  wasted  mind, 
Wbich  has  not  yet  become  resigned 

Likes  summer  woods  to  winter's  snows. 

XI. 

I  bear  bis  low  melodious  voice,' 

1  lee  his  dark  untroubled  eye, 
And  from  my  heart  escapes  a  cry, 

*Tbou  art  more  pure  and  1  rejoice! 

"Rejoice  that  near  the  throne  of  God 
Tby  lips  are  framed  to  words  of  praise^— 
I  moara  no  more,  that  all  tbe  days 

I  ttisB  thee  in  the  old  abode 

^^bere  once  the  light  of  radiant  eyes 
Showered  delight  upon  the  mmd 
And  beart,— I  will  be  more  resigned,— 

Tme  thou  art  gone— but  to* the  skies. 

XII. 

1  tboagfat  to  pass  away  from  earth 
And  join  thee,  with  that  other  heart 
I^ved  even  more  than  thee,  a  part 

Of  other  worlds,  through  heavenlier  birth^ 

Of  whom  I  do  not  speak  my  thought 
So  dear  she  is,  because  the  eye 
Oerilows  with  wo*-,  and  with  aery 

I  tear  tbe  symbols  I  have  wrought. 

No  word  shall  be  of  that  one  grief, 
Because  it  lies  too  deep  for  words, 
And  this  sad  trifling  which  aflR>rdi 

SoBK  respite,  could  be  no  relief. 


XIII. 

I  hear  around  me  echoing  feet— 
The  din  of  cities,  never  still. 
The  clinking  purse  we  toil  to  fill 

The  qukk  accost  when  merchants  meet  :- 

The  wagons  ranlinp  o*er  tbe  way  : 
The  drayman  calling  to  bis  horse  :— 
The  auctioneer  with  utterance  hoarse 

Cries  in  yon  house  of  dusty  grey. 

*    The  clash  of  arm^d  minds  aloof 

Resounds  through  legislative  balls— 
The  indignant  echo  of  tbe  walls 
The  nothmgnesa  that  shakes  the  roof— 

And,  near,  tbe  bustle  of  the  courts 
Where  law's  condottieri  wage 
The  fight,  with  passion,  well-paid  rage  ;• 

Below,  the  ships  draw  towards  the  ports. 

From  all  I  turn  with  weary  heart 
To  that  green  mountain  land  of  thin<> — 
Where  tranquil  suns  unclouded  shine-^ 

And  to  the  abode  where  now  thou  art. 

XIV. 

0  friend  that  weepest  at  my  side. 

And  still  wilt  strive  to  turn  my  teara** 
Back  to  their  spring,  the  love  of  yean 

1  have  not  to  thy  heart  denied ; 

That  heart  which  beat  beside  my  own 
Through  many  scenes  which  1  recall 
Wiih  tender  teara  that  roll  and  fall, 

Like  weilings  from  a  fount  of  stone. 

I  have  not  traced,  O  noble  mind. 
Oblivion's  furrow  through  that  past 
Nor  ever  thought  through  all,  to  cast 

Those  golden-memories  to  tbe  wind. 

But  friendship  cannot  now  avail 
To  rend  this  sorrow  or  divide 
The  anguish  of  the  wounded  side 

That  leaves  behind  a  bleeding  trail. 

When  tenderer  ties  in  vain  implore 
Forgetfulness,  a  heart  resigned. 
For  all  the  voices  of  the  wind 

Tell  of  that  soul  to  come  no  more. 

xy. 

The  wan  moon  climbs  the  eastern  skies, 
And  strikes  a  glory  through  tbe  pines— 
A&r  tbe  misty  mountain  lines 

Like  giant  spirits  looming  rise. 

The  heart  is  rapt  from  earth  to  God 
A  cry  reechoes  from  the  wood  : 
And  yonder  cloudlet  fringed  with  blood 

Stops,  trembling,  o'er  tbe  lowly  sod 

Where  dwells  tbe  only  mortal  part 
Of  him  whose  home  is  past  the  star 
That  glimmera  in  tbe  sunset  far— 

And  near  the  great  Creation's  heart! 

[To  be  Conlinued.] 
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Unpublished  Verses  of  Lord  Byron. 

Mr.  Editor. — Tho  courtesy  of  a  friend  has 
permitted  me  to  extract  from  a  journal  of  inci- 
dent, iu  a  late  cruise  of  a  national  vessel,  the  fol- 
lowing lines  of  the  celebrated  author  of  Childe 
Harold*s  Pilgrimage,  olitained  in  the  city  of  Se- 
ville, from  the  person  mentioned  in  the  stanzas- 
Visiting  the  celebrated  city  of  Seville  iu  compa- 
ny with  other  officers  of  the  American  Navy, 
the  journalist  and  his  party  were  conducted  to 
the  principal  places  of  uo(e  and  curiosity  by  an 
old  man,  who  once  discharged  the  same  duty  of 
guide  or  conductor  to  Lord  Byron  when  be 
wended 

^hii  lonely  way 

Where  proud  Serilla  triumphs  unsubdued." 

From  this  grey- haired  veteran  be  learned  the 
following  account  of  the  composition  of  these 
lines,  and  obtained  a  copy.  As  Lord  Byron  was 
leaving  Seville  to  continue  bis  tour,  he  was  ap- 
plied to  by  the  Kuide  for  a  recommendation  to 
others  as  a  reliable  and  efficient  assistant  in  vis- 
iting the  curiosities  of  the  place.  His  Lordship 
bad  already  left  the.  Hotel ;  bis  foot  was  in  the 
stirrup;  and  be  was  in  the  act  of  mounting, 
when  the  guide  approached  him.  He  immedi- 
ately returned  into  the  house,  called  for  pen  and 
paper,  and  with  great  rapidity  wrote  the  follow- 
ing recommendation  of  Antonio  Bailie  as  a  guide 
for  visiters  to  the  ancient  and  noble  city  of  Se- 
ville. 

Hotel  de  la  Reina.    Seville.    1823. 

"  AM  those  that  travel  e*en  must  decide 
'Tis  time  ill-spent  without  a  skilful  guide ; 
One  who  the  manners  and  the  language  knows, 
And  ffives  a  history  of  all  he  shows; 
One  who  will  never  lead  your  steps  astray, 
Nor  make  you  mourn  the  trifling  fee  you  pay; 
Yet  all  that  locks  worth  picking  can  undo, 
With- silver  keys  with  skill  applied  thereto, 
If  such  you  want,  and  one  who  will  not  fail  ye, 
I  strongly  reconxmend  Antonio  BaiUe." 

Btrov. 

There  is  nothing  rn  these  lines  themselves  to 
attract  attention,  although  they  contain  a  certain 
clink  in  the  sound  of  the  rhyme  that  is  decidedly 
Byronic ;  but  every  thing  from  the  brilliant  and 
unhappy  genius,  bo  long  the  mark  for  violent  and 
contending  feeling,  still  possesses  a  degree  of  in- 
terest to  all  who  admire  bis  talents,  or  compas- 
sionate bis  miseries.  Believing  that  the  fact  that 
Byron  wrote  these  lines  would  invest  them  with 
a  degree  of  interest,  which  is  certainly  not  war- 
ranted by  the  merit  of  the  lines  themselves,  I 


have  submitted  them  to  your  editorial  discrstion, 
to  publish  or  suppress  them  as  you  please. 

Yours,  &c. 


ALICE  FAY. 


BT  D.  P.  BARBTDT. 

Sipping  out  of  Lethe's  chalice,  could  I  cease  to  dmm  of 
Alice? 
Not  till  alt  the  past  is  blotted  coold  I  baoiih  Alice  Fit. 
Fond  of  mischief  was  my  Alice,  but  the  mini  wuvoidof 
malice. 
And  the  well  of  deep  allection  sparkled  e'er  with  bob* 
bles  gay. 

Through  the  leaves  the  sky  ia  broken,  in  a  thouud  frig- 
ments  broken, 
And  they  glimmer  in  the  moonlight,  in  tbesflrernxM- 
light  gleam. 
Tut  they  show  a  certain  token,  in  a  laagvaf e  fwecdj 
spoken. 
Of  the  light  In  eyes  where  archness  hiiletfa  hilftbi 
fonder  beam. 


In  the  breeze  they  stir  and  quiver,  like  the  ripjrieiaoibe 
river^ 
Like  the  lovely  stars  they  twinkle^like  tfaeba^jMM 
they  smile : 
With  the  light,  uncertain  quiver,  that  deligbu  tbe  mbc; 
giver 
When  he  kisseth  Maiden  Mischief  by  tbe  olden  trjm; 
stile. 


All  around  the  zephyrs  playing,  with  the  goldes  booit 
a-Maying, 
To  and  fro  the  graceful  branches,  to  and  fro  the  bnacbei 
play ; 

And  I  see  the  pliant  swaying,  when  the  lovely  Alk* 
straying, 
Free  as  breeze  and  fresh  aa  zephyr  gathered  ri»Ieu  ia 
May. 

Like  Aurora's  fingers  rosy,  IQce  the  raeebods  in  t  poxj. 
Were  tbe  tips  of  Alice's  fingers,  were  tbe  ttperisgct 
tips; 
And  confounded  with  the  posey.  May  bods,  tiny  liloa 
cosey. 
They  are  nestling  mid  the  flowers  where  a  bee  in  vleaet 
sips. 


When  the  leaves  are  tbwk  above  ne,  when  tbe  fttf«  ^ 
seem  to  love  me,  ^ 

Thus  it  is  in  summer  monixag,  tbns  it  is  is  fansM^ 
n«ht. 
Fairy  memories  do  move  me,  and  descending  from  oem 
me. 
Comes  the  spirit  of  my  Alice,  shedding  over  om  i* 
light. 
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Watering  places, 
phur,  she  says. 


Speaking  of  the  White  SuU 


Our  Paris  correspondent  has  fallen  into  the 
Tery  natural  error  of  supposing  that  ihe  order  for 
a  copy  of  RaphaePs  celebrated  picture  to  adorn 
the  walls  of  the  University,  comes  from  the  State 
of  Virginia.     It  is  doe  to  candour  to  say  that  our 
good  old  mother  does  not  deserve  the  praise  that 
oar  eorrespondeuL  in  this  instance,  bestows  upon 
her.  Indeed  we  are  ashamed  to  confess  ourselves 
of  the  opinion  that  she  cares  as  little  for  art  as 
my  new  State  on  the  confines  of  civilization.     If 
ber  legislators  had  the  first  perception  of  the  true 
gliiry  and  value  of  works  uf  art,  they  would  not 
permit  that  exquisite  piece  of  sculpt  ure,  H  oudou's 
Statue  of  Washington,  to  remain  longer  in  a 
building  which  may  be  destroys  I,  at  auy  time, 
by  fire.     One  of  these  fin<)  mornings,  we  predict, 
when  the  Capitol  is  in  ashes,  there  will  be  a 
geseral  Toice  of  lamentation  over  the  ruin  of  the 
Statue,  which  will  be  quite  as  unavailing  as  Ra- 
chel's over  her  children,  because  they  were  not. 
We  believe  we  should  become  Niobean  in  our 
wo,  if  that  Statue  were  lost.     Let  some  intelli- 
gent meoiber  uf  our  next  General  Assembly  in- 
trodoee  a  bill  providing  for  the  erection  of  a  suit- 
able and  imperishable  shrine  for  it,  in  the  Capitol 
grounds,  and  he  will  show  a  commendable  pub- 
lic spirit,  and  a  recognition  of  the  beautiful,  re- 
Aectinfc  the  highest  credit  on  his  taste. 

Bat  to  return  to  the  painting.  The  com  mis- 
iioQ  for  the  Uuiversity^s  copy  comes  from  five 
geotlemea  of  Richmond,  all  Alumni  of  the  insti- 
totioo,  who  desire  and  expect  the  assistance  of 
the  former  students  in  the  undertaking.  We  In- 
vite all  such,  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come 
greeting,  to  forward  contributions  for  the  work. 
The  University  has,  scattered  throughout  the 
South,  many  sons  of  high  distinction,  at  the  bar, 
00  the  bench,  in  the  medical  profession,  in  the 
marts  of  business,  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  State 
or  National  Councils.  We  appeal  to  them  to 
Qoite  in  making  this  acceptable  offering  to  their 
.4/iaa  Mater,  Communications  addressed  to 
Major  Thomas  H.  Ellis,  Judge  John  S.  Caskie, 
Dr.  S.  Maupin,  B.  B.  Minor  or  the  Editor  of  the 
Messenger,  at  Richmond,  will  reach  the  proper 
destination. 


Afropas  of  the  paper  on  **  Domestic  Tour- 
ism" in  our  last  number,  we  find  in  the  Home 
Journal  for  June  28th,  a  letter  from  a  Northern 
bdy  who  fully  endorses  our  views  of  Virginia 


"  The  establishroent  here  forms  a  village,— neat  white 
cottages  and  cabins  are  scattered  over  an  undulating 
lawn ;  here  and  there,  beautifully  shaded  by  elms  and  oak, 
the  sugar  maple  and  gum  tree.  The  situation  is  delight- 
ful, and  one  does  not  feel  disposed  to  give  the  mineral  wa- 
ters sole  credit  for  the  wonderful  cures  which  are  said  to 
have  been  performed  here.  The  very  sight  of  these  moun- 
tains must  be  a  restorative  to  the  tired  dweller  in  cities. 
He  cannot  come  here  all  the  way  by  rail-cars  and  steam- 
boats ;  and  the  change  of  scene,  and  exercise  and  fatigue 
in  crossing  the  mountains,  are  no  doubt  oft^n  sufficient  to 
give  one  a  new  feeling  of  health  and  relish  for  the  repose 
which  may  be  found  here. 

**  There  is  less  pretension,  less  necessity  for  dress  and 
show  here,  that  at  many  of  our  northern  watering  places. 
This  is  the  favourite  resort  of  many  southern  families,  and 
in  the  months  of  July,  August  and  September,  the  best 
society  from  the  South  is  found  here.  Many  people  at 
the  Nonh  have  visited  Saratoga  and  Newport  until  their 
very  names  are  a  weariuf  ss.  Would  it  not  be  well  for 
some  of  them  at  least  to  try  a  new  region ;  if  sick,  to  test 
these  health-giving  waters ;  if  only  desirous  of  gayety 
and  amusement,  to  give  their  pleasures  the  relish  of  nov- 
elty, and  come  to  these  untried  scenes.  The  deer  hunt  in 
the  mountains,  the  angling  in  the  brooks,  the  delightful 
rides,  give  exercise  and  health.  No  one  is  forced  into  so- 
ciety, though  it  is  always  ready  for  their  acceptance.  The 
cottage  life  here,  each  family  or  circle  of  friends  occupy- 
ing a  tenement  by  themselves,  and  taking  their  meals  apart 
if  they  prefer,  allows  persons  to  be  as  exclusive  and  quiet 
as  they  choose.  But  the  spirit  of  the  place  is  social,  and 
few  better  opportunities  can  be  offered  than  it  presents  for 
dispelling  prpjudices  and  reconciling  sectional  difierences. 
I  wish  northern  travellers  would  come  here  more.  Many 
city  families  hardly  know  what  to  do  with  themselves  in 
the  summer.  Let  them  come  here,  and  meeting  visiters 
from  the  South  as  at  a  sort  of  half-way  house,  the  resi- 
dence of  a  mutual  friend,  forget  that  South  and  North 
were  ever  at  variance,  and  learn  that  friendships  need  not 
have  the  boundaries  of  States.  *  We  want  the  people  of 
the  North  to  see  us  at  home/  said  a  Virginian  to  me  the 
other  day.  How  attractive  these  homes  are  made,  how 
pleasant  the  region  in  which  they  are  found,  may  furnish 
material  for  another  letter." 


We  presented  a  fair  illustration  in  our  last 
number  of  the  importance  of  a  single  letter.  In 
the  able  article  on  the  study  of  the  Ancient  Lan* 
guages  in  the  United  States  reference  was  made 
to  the  classical  editions  of  Professor  Spence. 
It  should  have  been  Professor  Spencer.  Now 
as  there  happens  to  be  a  Professor  Spence,  who 
has  been  a  labourer  in  the  same  field,  we  deem 
it  proper  to  correct  the  error,  and  to  state  that 
the  gentleman  alluded  to  in  the  article  in  ques- 
tion, was  our  esteemed  correspondent,  the  Rev. 
J.  A.  Spencer  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey. 


Miss  Fredertka  Bremer  has  recently  paid  a 
visit  to  our  city,  and  has  now  gone  on  an  excur- 
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sion  to  the  mouDtain  region  of  Virginia.     She ! 
expects  to  visit  the  Peaks  of  Otter,  the  Natural 
Bridge*  and  other  objects  of  interest  in  their  vi- 
cinity before  wending  her  way  Northward  to  take 
her  departure  for  Home. 


^ota  of  fc  ^orkn. 


A  Hawd-Book  of  Heraldry.  By  O,  W.  QwU  Ma- 
pleMon,  Enq.  New  York.  John  Wiley,E8q.,  304Broad- 
way.    1851. 

Considered  merely  as  a  pretty  book,  clothed  in  purple 
and  fine  linen,  and  making  a  brave  appeal  to  the  eye  with 
all  beautiful  devices,  we  have  seen  nothing  better,  this 
many  a  day,  than  the  little  volume  before  us.  As  a  de- 
signer in  colors  after  the  manner  of  the  illuminated  man- 
uscripts of  the  middle  ages,  Mr.  Mapleson  has  no  com- 
peer in  this  country.  Indeed  he  is  the  only  one  whose 
designs  are  respectable.  The  rest  attempt  the  thing  but 
to  produce  the  tawdriest  of  all  the  tinselled  embellishments 
that  ever  set  off  a  Philadelphia  magazine. 

We  have  something  to  say,  however,  of  this  book  as  to 
the  object  it  has  in  view.  That  object  is  in  general  noth- 
ing less  than  to  revive  among  us  the  obsolete  science  of 
the  Herald's  College,  and  in  particular  to  teach  those 
new-fledged  aristos  of  New  York,  who  have  amassed 
fortunes  by  lotteries  or  patent-medicines,  how  to  mount 
armorial  bearings  on  the  panels  of  their  carriages  without 
violating  the  rules  of  emblazonry.  We  do  not  exactly 
see  how  they  are  to  avoid  trenching  on  one  well-known 
principle  which  Mr.  Mapleson  mentions.  We  allude  to 
that  which  forbids  the  employment  of  metal  on  metal  or 
eolar  on  color.  It  seems  to  us  that  argent  and  or,  when 
displayed  in  their  escutcheons,  must  be  based  either  upon 
the  gold  and  silver  they  can  command,  or  upon  the  native 
brass  of  their  characters,  and  that^M  and  azure  must 
repose  upon  the*  gaudy  colors  in  which  they  flaunt  upon 
Broadway.  Mr.  Mapleson  will  certainly  do  good  service 
if  he  prevents  the  use  of  bad  Latin  by  way  of  motto, 
though,  to  speak  in  technical  phrase,  the  bearings,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  must  be  exhibited  **  in  a  shield  of 

pretence** 

Mr.  Mapleson  gives  us,  in  a  sort  of  appendix,  the  arms 
of  sixty-five  subscribers  to  his  volume.  Among  these 
we  find  the  usual  quantity  of  sheep,  griffins,  lions,  ram- 
pant and  couchant,  boar's  heads  and  peacocks,  the  first 
and  last  of  which  devices  have  a  peculiar  signifi<*.ance  as 
applied  to  the  wearers,  and  we  are  favored  also  with  some 
Latin  mottoes,  of  somewhat  equivocal  meaning,  if  our 
translation  of  one  of  them^Retinene  vettigia  fama^ 
holding  on  to  the  tattered  remnant  of  a  reputation— be 
considered  feir,  and  a  specimen  of  the  set.  Now  we  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Mapleson's  subscribers  are  not 
entitled  justly  to  their  coats,  but  we  do  mtend  to  express 
the  opinion,  in  decided  terms,  that  the  assumption  of  such 
frippery  in  America  is  the  ofippring  of  that  vilest  and 
most  despicable  social  relation  with  which  any  country 
was  ever  afflicted — a  moneyed  aristocracy.  And  we  are 
thoroughly  convinced  that  if  those  fine  people  who  afifect 
heraldic  supporters  had  kept  an  honest  account  with  their 
ancestry,  they  might  have  had  candle-ends  and  lapstones 


for  their  quarterings,  if  indeed  they  had  not  been  coib- 
pelled  to  adopt  the  old  device  of  "  two  posts  upright,  one 
beam  transverse,  a  rope  pendant  and  a  rascal  on  the  end 

on't " 

We  arc,  by  no  means,  disposed  to  rebuke  that  just  and 
generous  pride  a  man  may  feel  in  an  honorable  Unea^,  if 
it  lead  him  to  be  wary,  lest  he  commit  any  act  by  which 
tftat  lineage  may  su  stain  smutch  or  blemish.  And  if  there 
be  force  enough  in  a  motto,  encircling  the  arms  of  his 
family,  (always  supposing  the  family  bore  them.)  to  guard 
him  from  disgrace,  we  would  have  it  engraved  on  his  plaie, 
paraded  on  his  coach,  and  framed  as  a  picture  in  the  hall 
of  his  dwelling.  A  life  of  usefulness  might,  perhaps,  enti- 
tle him  to  have  it  elevated  on  a  hatchment  at  his  funeral, 
and  sculptured  on  his  tomb.  But  the  empty  honors  of 
family,  without  the  supporters  of  virtue  and  industry,  can 
never  lift  a  man  above  contempt.  The  French  novelisi, 
our  modem  Alexander  the  Great,  it  is  well  known,  is  a 
mulatto.  "  From  whom  do  you  deduce  your  d«cent  r 
asked  an  aristocrslic  coxcomb  of  him  one  day.  "  My 
family.  Monsieur,"  said  Dumas,  **  began  where  yours  has 
ended— in  an  ape."  The  poet-laureate  of  England  h»s 
expressed  our  own  sentiments  in  one  of  the  finest  of  his 
ballads,  with  two  or  three  snatches  from  which,  w*  have 
done.    He  sings — 

Lady  Clara  Vcre  de'Verc, 

I  know  you  proud  to  bear  your  name. 
Your  pride  is  yet  no  mate  for  mine. 

Too  proud  to  care  from  whence  I  eame. 
You  thought  to  break,  for  your  sweet  aake, 

A  heart  that  dotes  on  truer  charms ; 
A  eimple  maiden  in  her  flower 

li  worth  a  hundred  eoaie  of 


Lady  Clara  Vera  de  Vere, 

From  yon  blue  heaven  above  as  beoty 
7*A«  grand  old  gardener  and  hi*  wife 

Smile  at  the  claim*  of  long  dcMceni  ; 
Howe*er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me, 

*  Tie  onlf  noble  to  be  good. 
Kind  heart*  are  more  than  eoronet* 

And  gentle  faith  than  Norwum  blood. 


London  Labor  and  the  London  Poor,  By  Henrt 
Mathew.  Nos.  1  to  7.  New  York :  Harper  St  Bn- 
thers.    82  Cliff  Street. 

Much  interesting  information  may  be  gleaned  from  these 
numbers  of  Mr.  Mayhew's  work,  but  we  confess  to  have 
been  sickened  by  the  details  of  wretchedness  and  criice 
which  he  gives  with  so  unsparing  a  hand.  The  heart  re* 
volts  from  the  picture,  too  faithfully  drawn  and  much  too 
elaborated  in  its  execution-  When  we  read  such  descrip- 
tions of  life  among  the  lower  classes  of  £ngland,  we  are 
impressed  with  two  striking  fects — the  one  is  the  impa- 
dence  of  that  foreign  philanthropy  which  passes  by  squalid 
misery  and  the  most  grinding  poverty  at  home,  to  ameli- 
orate fancied  suffering  in  other  lands;  the  other  is  ibe 
anomaly  presented  by  the  towerinfr  soperstruciuie  of 
England^s  greatness  based  in  apparent  security  upon  foua- 
dations  that  are  in  ruinous  decay.  The  febric  still  rears 
itself  proudly  upward,  while  the  eye  detects  the  danger- 
ous and  unsound  condition  of  all  its  props. 

Painful  indeed  to  the  Christian  is  the  account  Mr.  tfay- 
hew  gives  us  of  the  religious  state  of  the  London  Corter- 
mongers.    Nowhere  is  ignorance  apon  spiritual  subjecu 
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M)  besotted  or  so  fearful.  The  Indian  mother  who  throws 
her  io&nt  ioto  the  Ganires,  the  Islander  of  the  Pacific, 
vbo  propitiates  bi§  feiisch  with  human  sacrifice, the  wiil- 
iDf  rictifn  of  Juf  gemaut,  the  wild  worshippers  of  the 
Gresi  Spirit  by  the  borders  of  remote  lakes  upon  our  own 
coiidneot,  are  in  a  slate  which,  compared  with  that  of  the 
Loodoo  Poor,  may  be  consideriHi  hopeful.  And  let  it  be 
recollected  thai  the  clasa  of  which  Mr.  Mayhew's  work 
Ireatfc  ia,  bj  bo  means<,  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  London 
cinliuiioo.  Deeps  profeaoder  still  exist,  into  which  it 
nooU  be  dreadful  lo  look.  Oh,  excellent  and  pious 
workrrs  id  the  Lord*s  Tineyard,  oh.  wortliy  missionaries 
now  carrying  the  cross  into  glowing  lands  beyond  the 
tea,  whv  will  ye  sufier  these  thousands  of  your  neigh- 
hoiim,  «hoBi  ye  Bre  first  commanded  to  love,  to  remain  in 
darkoeMM  terrible? 

There  is  matter  in  Mr.  Maybew*a  publication  for  very 
e«rneet thought,  and  we  may  possibly  recur  to  it  at  some 
hiure  period.  We  do  not  agree  with  him  in  many  of  his 
deduciioDs,  but  to  express  the  reasons  of  our  dissent 
vouid  occupy  more  space  than  we  can  allow  ourselves 
fur  the  purpose. 

These  Noa.  are  for  sale  by  Morris  dc  Brother. 


Thi  Stostzs  of  Venick.  The  Foundatunu^  By  Johh 
Rt'siiir,  author  of  ^'tbe  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture," 
** Modern  Painters,**  etc.,  etc.  With  Illustrations 
dnwD  by  the  author.  New  York  :  John  Wiley,  304 
firoadway,  comer  of  Ouane  Street,  1851. 

Mr.  Wiley  has  practised  a  deception  upon  us.  So  very 
b^Qti6iI  is  the  typography  of  '*  The  Stones  of  Venice" 
^  to  sumptuous  its  general  appearance  that  we  mistook 
it  for  a  publication  of  Paternoster  Row.  We  have  never 
*«ea  a  &irpr  American  volume.  Indeed  it  is  as  good,  as 
"is  at  all  desirable  to  have  books,  and  reflects  the  high- 
«( credit  on  printer,  decorative  artist,  and  binder. 

The  class  of  readers  to  whom  Mr.  Ruskin's  work  will 
>»  li^ly  to  afford  d«'light,  is,  at  best,  small.  Few  persons 
outofbis  immediate  profession,  feel  any  interest  in  medi* 
«Y«lucbitectare,and  lew,  even  of  those,  will  partake  of  the 
^oUiasiasm  with  which  he  dwells  on  the  smallest  partwular 
connected  with  the  subjecL  To  us  indeed,  Mr.  Ruskin 
appears  like  an  inoflensive  monomaniac,  as  completely 
bi^idehimiieirupon  this  theme,  as  the  late  Mr.  Dick,  iu 
I'^nd  Copperfield,  was,  on  the  point  of  the  dismembered 
b^tdoi  King  Charles  the  First.  He  tells  us  in  the  preface 
t^t  the  inaiiiiity  to  obtain  precise  information  at  Venice, 
w  10  the  date  of  erection  of  the  facade  of  the  Ducal  palace, 
fillfd  biro— not  with  regret,  nor  even  with  astonishment* 
l>ur-wiih  cuDsteraation !  No  doubt  the  amiable  gentle- 
man wa«  as  deeply  moved  as  a  tourist  would  be  to  find 
ll^e  fires  of  Etna  extinguished  or  to  mass  Mout  Blanc  from 
n^^  throne  among  the  A  Ips.  The  rev w  al  of  the  old  styles 
of  building  is  diRcussed  by  Mr.  Ruskin  as  the  philoso- 
V^n  treat  of  the  perfection  ot  society — an  antique  ccil- 
H  seems  to  him  as  important  a  matter  as  the  civilization 
^barbarous  race,  and  his  ideas  of  the  millennial  glory  are 
<^<)ubtle8s  associated  with  great  cathedrals  and  endless 
co.oQQsdes,  ornamented  gables  and  graceful  turrets  over- 
•PtPidiog  the  earth. 

"c  would  not  be  understood,  however,  as  wishing  to 

^'tract  from  Mr.  Ruskin's  well-merited  fame  in  the  pecu- 

fi'ld  of  Isbour  he  has  chosen.     Though  alwoys  ex- 

''^•gant,  be  is  yet  serving  a  good  purpose  in  America,  in 

^^Keoing  attention  to  a  subject  which  certainly  demands 

^  Consideration  than  our  people  have  ever  given  it. 


Hurrt-Graphs  ;  or,  Sketehe*  of  Scenery,  CelebriiieM 
and  Saeietf.  Taken  from  life.  By  N.  Parxcr  Wil- 
lis. **  Stick  a  Pin  There."  Second  Edition.  New 
York:    Charles  Scribner.    1861. 

A  lukewarm  rehash  of  the  good  things  and  trash  that 
have  hitherto  graced  the  Home  Journal,  done  up  in  a 
book,  with  a  readable  look,  and  inscribed  unto  Morris  the 
Colonel.  {En  poMianty  we  fear  that  in  writing  this  here, 
we've  mistaken  the  soldier's  man's  title ;  if  so,  we  should 
grieve  and  humbly  ask  leave  to  make  him  the  amplest  re- 
quital.) The  book  itself  shows  all  the  editor's  prose,  that 
was  written  by  way  of  a  leader,  while  strokes  of  the  pen 
about  prominent  men  also  enter  the  oUapodrida.  There 
are  letters  quite  odd,  from  down  on  Capo  Cod  and  the 
Hudson,  on  board  of  a  steamer;  and  facts  about  Poe  that 
are  useful  to  know,  and  a  tribute  or  two  to  Mids  Bremer ; 
also  hints  upon  dress,  and  a  good  deal  of  stress  on  the 
way  to  behave  at  the  opera,  whether  demi-toilette,  for  box 
and  parquette,  or  full  party  rig  is  the  properer.  Then 
the  writer  discusses  the  new  omnibusses,  or  praises  some 
tragedy  queen;  or  lifts  up  the  curtain  of  mirth-moving 
Burton, 

"Just  to  fill  up  the  farcical  scene." 

Now  while  much  of  the  stufTis  graceful  enough,  and  free 
from  suspicion  of  scandal,  we  doubt  if  the  game,  which 
wedon't  care  to  blame,  is  worth,  as  the  French  say,  thecan- 
dle.  Let  us  hope  that  ere  long,  this  nursling  of  song,  gay, 
good-for^naught,  versatile  Willis,  (who  is  otten  as  clever 
as  any  that  ever  invoked  the  sad  jade,  Amaryllis,)  will  write 
once  again,  in  his  happier  strain,  some  highly  wrought 
effort  of  fancy,  and  leave  to  the  cits,  who  have  not  his  wits, 
the  finical  style  of  Miss  Nancy. 

We  have  only  to  add  that  the  work  may  be  had,  of  that 
that  long  established  and  good  house,  in  Richmond  well- 
known,  and  not  here  alone,  as  sellers  of  hooka — Nash  6l 
Woodhouse. 


Ths  Book  or  Oratory  :  A  New  CoUeetion  ef  Ex* 
tratU  in  Prote,  Poetry,  and  Dialogue,  S^.,  Sfc.  By 
Edward  C.  Makshall,  M.  A.  New  York:  D.  Ap- 
pleton  6l  Co.    200  Broadway.    1851. 

A  volume  of  just  500  pages,  containing  403  selections 
from  distiuguished  American  and  English  orators,  divines 
and  poets.  The  book  originated  in  the  conviction  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Marshall,  who  has  had  eight  years  of  experi- 
ence as  a  teacher  of  elocution,  (hat  the  selections  in  the 
text-books,  generally  used  in  this  branch,  were  altogether 
too  hackneyed  to  be  repeated  with  great  benefit  by  the 
student.  The  only  requisites  for  the  compilation  ofauch 
a  volume  are  industry  in  reading,  and' good  taste — the  de- 
gree of  A.  M.  or  M.  A.  was  certainly  not  necessary — but 
we  will  say  for  Mr.  Marshall  that  his  specimens  are  very 
respectable  indeed.  We  are  glad  to  see  his  recognition 
of  Southern  intellect  in  quotations  from  Calhoun,  Wirt, 
Preston,  Grimke,  Legar6,  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  Gaston,  Mc- 
Duffie,  Butler,  Hilliard,  Prentiss,  and  Berrien,  but  we 
detect  nevertheless,  in  Mr.  Marshall  the  Yankee  propen- 
sity to  ignore  our  writers.  Of  John  Randolph  he  givea  but 
a  single  example.  Out  of  the  line  ofpoliticiana,  he  finds 
nothing  in  the  South  worth  embodying  in  his  pages.  Not 
one  syllable  from  a  Southern  divine,  though  we  have 
Plumer,  Fuller,  Thomwell  and  others,  whose  pens  have 
often  been  employed  for  the  public  benefit,— not  a  stanza 
from  a  Southern  poet,  though  some  of  the  finest  gems  of 
American  song  might  have  been  gleaned  from  Pinckney, 
Wilde,  Cooke,  Siranis, — not  a  scrap  from  the  writers  of 
Southern  fiction,  of  whom  we  might  mention  Beverley 
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Tacker,  Kennedy  and  Siromfl  again,  as  well  worth  quo- 
tingi — ^nothing  from  such  humorists  as  Judge  Longstrpet 
and  the  author  of  Major  Jones's  Courtship,  find  its  way 
into  Mr.  Marsbairs  museum.  Yankee  writers  there  are  in 
abundance,  of  whom  we  never  heard  before ;  and  not  to 
be  indifferent  to  his  own  high  claims,  Mr.  Marshnll  makes 
three  poetical  selections  from  himself.  We  have  heard  be- 
Ihre  of  the  Boptun  Mutual  Adulation  Society,  but  here  is 
a  writer  who  improres  upon  the  idea  by  makiog  every 
man  his  own  eulogidt'  We  might  endure  hiii  verses  very 
well,  perhaps,  if  he  did  not  introduce  other  poets  who 
write  quite  as  badly  as  himself,  whose  effusions  are 
given  with  '  damnable  iteration.'  But  such  is  Yankee 
impudence  forever,  and  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that 
there  can  be  a  change. 
J.  W.  Randolph  has  the  book  for  sale  in  Richmond. 


Yeast  :  A  Problem.  Reprinted,  with  Correctiom 
and  Additiouif  from  Eraser's  Magazine.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers,  82  Cliff  Street.    185L. 

The  title  of  this  book  suggests  fermentation,  and  the 
author's  design  appears  to  be  little  else.  There  are  with- 
out doubt  many  powerful  passages  in  it  that  are  not  un- 
worthy of  Alton  Locke,  but  we  do  not  see  that  the  reflec- 
tions of  the  writer  are  likely  to  produce  anything  but  dis- 
content. Until  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kingsley  can  hint  at  some 
more  excellent  remedy  for  the  evils  that  afflict  English 
society  than  the  doctrines  of  association,  it  seems  to  us 
that  his  books— wildly  eloquent  and  lull  of  a  rugged  poe- 
try as  they  are — bad  been  better  in  manuscrif>t  than  in 
type.  He  seems  to  be  carried  away,  at  times,  by  the  fury 
of  his  own  rapt  state,  quite  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason, 
and  exhibits  "  the  contortions  of  the  sibyl  without  her  in- 
spiration." If  his  shafts  at  the  game-laws  are  less  dex- 
terously sped  than  those  of  Sidney  Smith,  they  are  still 
well-directed  and  shot  from  a  strung  bow.  The  ballad  of 
the  **  Merry  brown  hares"  is  a  nervous  composition  and 
presents  images  that  are  ghastly  enough  for  any  Chartist 
to  fume  over. 

We  are  not  among  those  who  expect  to  see  a  great 
government  overthrown  by  every  new  ebullition  of  dis- 
quiet in  the  tbrm  of  a  novel,  but  assuredly  the  works  of  such 
writers  as  this  reverend  reformer  will  not  be,without  their 
effect  upou  the  popular  mind  of  England.  We  have  great 
admuration  for  the  stately  edifice  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion, but  we  confess  when  we  look  at  the  present  condition 
of  the  kingdom,  we  are  reminded  of  those  fair  villages  that 
lie  on  the  smiling  slopes  of  Vesuvius,  which  may  be  over- 
whelmed at  any  time  by  the  embers  of  that  internal  fire 
that  mantles  and  surges  forever  within  the  recesses  of  the 
mountain.  The  fierce  and  glowing  lava  of  Chartism, 
though  not  yet  thrown  out  from  the  social  crater,  yet 
nanitests  its  fearful  incandescence,  now  and  then,  by  ag- 
katious  of  the  earth  upon  which  the  great  constitutional 
tkhiic  stands.  We  trust  that  some  means  may  be  effect- 
ual in  quenching  the  flame,  before  it  spouts  ruin  and  de- 
•tmciion  around. 

**  Yeast,"  as  we  have  already  hinted,  will  well  repay 
perusal.    It  is  for  sale  by  Morris  &,  Brother. 


MsMOtRS  OF  William  Wordswortit,  Poet-Laureate^ 
D.  C.  L.  By  ChriBtopher  WordBworth^  D,  />.,  Canon 
of  Wetiminuter.  In  Two  Volumes.  Edited  by  Henry 
Reed.  Vol  I.  Boston:  Ticknor,  Reed  and  Fields. 
1851. 

The  publishers  of  this  volume  are  entering  the  lists 


with  the  long  established  houses  of  New.York  in  isaoiag 
important  and  valuable  books.  Hitherto  their  attenttoa 
has  been  chiefly  confined  to  pretty  little  editions  of  the 
poems,  essays,  peace  orations  and  society  Lectures  of 
the  modem  Athenians,  productions  all  cast  in  the  same 
mould  and  as  like  each  other  as  black-eyed  peas.  Ther 
recent  publications,  however,  have  been  exceedingly  weQ 
chosen,  and  the  works  of  Tennyson,  Motherwell,  Ih 
Quincey  and  Wordsworth,  m  their  £ur  typography .wooU 
figure  handsomely  in  any  library. 

The  Memoir  of  Wordsworth  is  not  merely  a  repriot  ef 
the  English  edition.  It  contains  notes  from  the  pea  of 
Professor  Henry  Reed,  the  American  editor  of  Wordi- 
worth's  Poems,  which  tend  to  illustrate  still  more  cleari; 
the  text  of  the  biogiapher.  The  plan  pursued  in  the 
work  is  the  judicious  one  of  Lockhart  and  others,  of  al* 
lowing  the  subject,  whenever  it  is  practicable,  to  ^>eak  for 
himself,  which  is  surely  better  than  any  narration  by  t 
third  party,  however  intimately  connected  he  may  h&ve 
been  with  the  lite  and  incidents  to  be  pourtrayed.  The 
present  volume  is  full  of  interesting  fiicts  with  regard  to 
the  composition  of  many  of  the  most  labored  of  W(M7d»> 
worth's  poems.  Among  others,  the  Prelude,  postha- 
mously  published,  is  firequently  spoken  oC 

Morris  dc  Brother  have  the  work  for  sale  in  Richmond. 


Trk  Heir  of  Wast-Watland.  A  Tale«  By  Mast 
Ho  WITT.  New  York :  D.  Appieton  dc  Co.  200  Broad- 
way.   1861. 

Same  work  publi»hed  by  Harper  if  Brother 9^  83  CliJ 

street. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Mary  Howitt  in  the  Peo« 
pie's  Journal,  or  serving  with  runaway  negroes  on  anti- 
slavery  committees  at  Exeter  Hall — however  much  we 
may  question  the  taste  which  betrays  her  into  a  &wodly 
correspondence  with  Frederick  Douglas  or  prompts  her  to 
write  red-republican  songs — it  is  certain  that  she  doesooe 
thing  very  well,  and  that  is  the  telling  of  pleasant  stories. 
She  seems  indeed  to  have  two  side^  to  her  character — ine 
one  coarse,  unfeminine  and  to  us  most  unprepossessing, 
the  other  all  gentleness  and  fair-spnaking  and  generous 
deeds.  The  *•  Heir  of  Wast-Wayland"  is  a  cleverly  told 
story  of  the  intrigues  of  a  certain  set  of  people  to  get 
wrongfully  hold  of  property  and  what  subsequently  hap- 
pened to  them,  with  a  judicious  distribution  oi*  rewsrds 
and  punishments  at  the  close.  Both  these  editions  are 
well  printed. 

They  may  be  obtained  of  Morris  &.  Brother. 


Southern  Repertory  and  College  Retikw.  C«i- 
ducted  by  Ike  Faculty  of  Emory  and  Henry  Cotleft, 
Vol.1.  No.  1.  May,  1851.  Emory,  VirginU.  D,  .4. 
St.  Clair,  Printer,  Wytheville,  Virginia. 

This  is  a  neatly-printed  and  interesting  quarterly,  which 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  is  under  the  direction  of  educated 
men.  We  observe  a  pungent  article  on  Classical  Instnic- 
tion,  in  which  the  works  of  Dr.  Anthon  are  discussed  st 
some  length,  and  with  accurate  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
**  Truth  and  Romance"  is  the  title  of  another  pleasantly 
written  paper.  The  "  Book  Notices"  are  just  and  dis- 
criminating. We  hnil  the  appearance  of  this  new  co- 
worker in  Southern  Literature,  and  shall  look  (or  it  here- 
after with  interest. 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.' 

It  is  srarecly  neceMRry  to  employ  the  writings 
of  other  Authors  rs  r  text  fur  Roy  speculationn 
OD  this  fertile  topic,  but  rs  we  shall  take  a  very 
difiereot  view  of  the  Rge  in  which  we  live  from 
that  which  has  been  rendered  familiar  and  al- 
most nauseating  hy  the  cunstaut  repetition  of 
loose  eulogies,  we  have  deemed  it  prudent  to  in- 
augurate our  remarks  by  reference  to  the  essays 
or  Authors,  who,  if  they  do  not  Hlto;;erher  accord 
with  our  opinions,  are  nevertheless  as  far  as  our- 
lelves  from  assenting  to  the  hnbirual  laudations 
of  the  Nineteenth  century  which  form  the  chief 
ebaracteristic  of  this  golden  age. 

The  first  of  the  liitle  works  mentioned  below, 
that  by  M.  Alletz,  is  an  unpretending  resume  of 
the  intellectual  achievements  of  the  Century 
nhich  is  now  flowing  by.  It  is  introduced,  like 
so  many  other  specimens  of  our  modem  litera- 
tare,  hy  a  needless  review  of  the  intellectual  cul- 
ture of  humanity  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
world;  it  is  accompanied  by  occasional  remarks 
on  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  times,  and 
bypassing  suggestions  on  their  wants  and  neces. 
nties;  and  it  is  concluded  by  some  anticipations 
with  regard  to  the  probable  characteriHticsof  our 
fotore  literature  and  science.  If  it  did  not  sug- 
gest a  contrast,  which  M.  Alletz  is  far  from  chal- 
kogiog,  and  a  compari^^on  which  he  certainly 
never  entertained,  we  would  say  (hat  it  is  an  at- 
tempt in  an  humble  way  to  render  the  same  ser- 
vice to  the  intellectual  phenomena  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  which  whs  rendered  with  such 
QDri railed  ability  by  Lord  B neon's  Advancement 
of  Learning  to  those  of  the  Seventeenth.  The 
same  object  is  conteuiplnted  in  both  works — to 
iUostrate  at  once  the  capacities,  the  triumphs, 
aod  the  defects  of  contemporary  knowledge,  and 
to  indicate  the  road  to  new  intellectual  achieve- 
meats.  The  difference  of  the  respective  ages, 
and  the  difference  of  the  men,  occasion  of  course 
an  entire  diversity  of  trentmeut.  jM.  Alletz 
dwells  at  greater  length  and  with  a  just  pride 
upon  the  glory  than  on  the  weakness  of  the  times; 

*GijriK  DO  Dix-Nedvikmb  Sikcle,  oo  EsquissE  des 
Pmorks  dk  l' Esprit  Humain,  dkpuis  1800  jusqu,  a 
50S  JOURS.  Par  Edouard  Alfeiz,  Paulin,  Editeur 
1^3->3.    1  vol.  12  mo, 

ElVnSS  SUR  LfCS  HoMHRS  KT  TES  M<E0R8  au  XIX. 
SitXLK.      PURTRAI  fii  COATKMPORAINS,  SCENES  DE  VoY- 

AGi,  Souv» KiKS  DK.  Jeunessk  Par  M.  PhilareU  Ckas- 
'h,  PrefetMeur  am  ColUgt  de  France,  Parie,  jimyot, 
[1S50.1    l9oLl2mQ. 


aod  his  censure  of  deficiencies,  as  his  sugget- 
tions  for  improvement,  are  naturally  uttered 
in  a  more  subdued  and  timid  tope  than  was  con- 
sonant with  the  genius,  or  compatible  with  the 
aims  of  his  predecessor.  But  though  the  work 
of  M.  Alletz  cau  lay  claim  to  no  very  eminent 
pretensions,  his  brief  notices  of  scientific  and 
literary  progress  are  perspicuous,  accurate,  and 
consequently  useful  for  immediate  reference; 
and  the  original  reflections,  dispersed  through  his 
little  volume,  are  worthy  of  all  attention,  being 
usually  valuable  and  often  striking. 

The  work  of  M.  ivhasles  is  a  most  heteroge- 
neous mikmgt.  It  contains  a  little  of  nearly 
every  thing  from  a  fairy  tale  to  a  philo^tophical 
essay.  It  is  a  loose  gathering  fropi  the  contents 
of  an  over-stufi*ed  portfolio — a  repertory  of  dis- 
similar scraps  and  sketches : — yet  all  of  them  are 
calculated  to  reflect  more  or  less  light  on  the 
subject  which  has  given  name  to  the  volume. 
The  intellectual  powers  of  M.  Chasles  are  of  a 
much  higher  order  and  larger  calibre  than  those 
of  M.  Alletz.  Everywhere  he  displays  vivacity, 
strength,  originality,  and  not  uufrequaftly  eccen- 
tricity also,  lie  has  studied  deeply,  and  under 
all  its  shifting  phases,  the  day  in  which  he  lives. 
He  has  estimated  its  w^eakness^  and  appreciated 
the  causes  of  iis  imbecility:  he  has  fathomed  its 
boasts,  and  detected  their  emptiness  and  vain- 
glory :  and  he  has  to  some  extent  apprehended 
the  connection  between  its  iunniuent  perils  and 
the  elements  of  its  supposed  strength.  There  is 
perhaps  a  morbid  asperity  in  his  judgments,  and 
a  reluctance  or  incapacity  to  include  the  sun- 
shine as  well  as  the  shade  in  his  field  of  view; 
but  his  censure  is  just  though  it  may  eiclude 
the  more  favourable  lights  of  the  picture,  and  it 
is  really  refreshing  to  hearken  to  well- founded, 
though  unmitigated,  blame,  when  our  ears  have 
been  so  long  stunned  by  indiscreet  and  undis- 
criminating  praise. 

We  shall  take  neither  M .  Alletz  nor  M.  Chatlet 
as  our  guide,  or  as  our  authority  in  the  remarks 
which  we  are  about  to  make — we  employ  their 
works  merely  as  a  text  on  which  to  hang  our 
sermon.  We  have  not  cited  these  authors  as 
witnesses  to  be  interrogated  in  Court,  nor  for  the 
purpose  of  reading  their  testimony  in  confirma- 
titm  of  bur  positions ;  but  have  summoned  them 
simply  as  friends  to  whom  reference  may  be 
made  by  others,  if  any  dissatisfaction  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  severity  of  our  judgments.  Leav- 
ing them,  then,  with  this  slight  introdnction  to 
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our  readers,  wb  proceed  to  discuss  the  important 
subject  which  has  arrested  our  attention  no  less 
than  theirs-  Our  notice  must  of  course  be  cur- 
sory, and  confined  to  broad  and  general  charac- 
teristics, for,  without  venturing  to  repeat  the  ac- 
cnstomed  hyperbole  of  declaring  that  the  subject 
is  endless,  we  may  safely  say  that  it  is  too  am- 
ple, too  varied,  and  too  suggestive  to  permit  any- 
thing like  minute  treatment  within  the  compass 
of  a  Magazine  essay.  If  we  were  to  attempt  a 
tolerably  complete  portraiture  of  the  age,  we 
should  bo  compelled  to  commence  like  M.  Al- 
letz,  with  a  classification  of  the  different  depart- 
ments of  practice  and  knowledge,  which  have 
been  created  by  the  exercise  of  the  human  fac- 
ulties; and,  whether  we  adopted  the  scanty  and 
insufficient  table  of  that  gentleman,  or  the  more 
extended  and  complete,  though  grotesque,  scheme 
of  M.  Ampere,  we  should  find  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  numerous  branches,  material  enough 
to  fill  volumes  instead  of  pages,  and  yet  neither 


individual  gain,  has  become  so  nearly  theexdo- 
sivo  and  absorbing  passion  of  the  civilized  com- 
munities of  the  earth,  that  it  renden  necessarj 
the  restoration  of  a  healthier  equilibrium  between 
the  satisfaction  of  man's  material  and  his  spir- 
itoai  necessities.  And  all  that  we  now  propose 
to  do  is  to  take  such  a  survey  of  the  moral  tod 
intellectual  condition  of  the  times  as  may  savo 
us  from  being  too  easily  beguiled  by  the  syren 
song  of  unqualified  praise  which  is  the  psao  of 
the  Century,  and  may  enable  us  to  determine  in 
what  modes  and  to  what  extent  the  higher  aims 
of  humanity  have  been  injured  or  neutralized  by 
the  incessant  pursuit  of  inferior  good. 

On  a  rigid  scrutiny  of  the  times,  we  shall  find, 
that,  to  whatever  department  of  human  specu- 
lation or  practice  we  direct  our  attention,  the 
principles  on  which  such  practice  or  speculation 
is  conducted,  are  exceedingly  vague  and  unwt- 
tled,  and  in  need  of  instant  and  thorough  revis- 
ion.    We  are  fully  aware  that  this  bold  declira- 


exhaust,  nor  do  full  justice  to  the  subject.    We  tion,  which  we  make  at  the  outset,  is  directly  an 


content  ourselves,  therefore  with  that  more  rapid, 
if  less  satisfactory,  method  of  procedure,  which 
will  enable  us  to  compress  our  observations  within 
such  limits  as  will  not  fatigue  even  the  listless 
attention  of  a  lazy  reader. 

In  portraying  the  characteristics  of  the  Nine-< 
teenth  Century,  there  is  one  side  of  the  picture 
on  which  we  deem  it  wholly  unnecessary  for  us 
to  dwell  at  this  time.  Every  one  can  enumerate 
and  magnify  for  himself,  or  has  hoard  unceasingly 
•numerated  and  magnified  by  others,  the  me- 
chanical glories  and  the  material  distinctions  of 
the  age;  and,  while  we  neither  deny  nor  under 
rate  these,  we  are  not  disposed  to  occupy  our 
time  with  the  repetition  of  praises  incessantly 
repeated  before,  when  much  is  to  be  learnt  from 
confining  our  attention  to  those  unfavorable  symp- 
toms, which  are  usually  treated  either  as  uon  ex- 
istent, or  as  scarcely  meriting  couBideration  in  any 
general  picture  of  the  times.  We  %vill  leave  it  to 
the  Great  Industrial  Exhibition  to  proclaim  the 
glories  of  cotton  and  iron  manufactures  and  ma- 
chinery— aud  will  examine  whether  other  and 
higher  elements  of  social  and  individual  great- 
ness have  not  been  sacrified  or  impaired  in  at- 
taining this  dearly-bought  excellence  in  things 
material  and  mechanical.  Let  it  be  distinctly 
understood,  however,  that  we  decry  no  form  of 
excellence ;  that  we  entertain  the  highest  admi- 
ration of  the  useful  arts,  and  earnest  anticipa- 
tions of  their  further  development;  that  we  un- 
dervalue none  of  their  triumphs,  nor  willingly 
overlook  any  of  the  multifarious  ways  in  which 
tbey  may  be  mad.^  to  miuisiter  to  the  increase  of 
hnmnn  happiness,  nnd  the  larger  satisfaction  of 
human  wants,  j  \\  that  we  object  to  is  that  the 
pursuit  of  material  improvements  for  the  sake  of 


tagonistical  to  the  current  assertions  of  bolidsy 
orators,  to  the  self-complacent  vanity  of  super- 
ficial convictions,  and  to  the  habitual  arrogance 
of  the  self-belauding  Nineteenth  Century;  but 
it  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  actual  coodition 
of  the  times.  The  world  has  suffered  itself  to 
be  dazzled  and  misled  by  the  multiplicity  of  bril- 
liant detfiils  which  daily  demand  its  attention. 
The  results  of  modern  science  have  been  numer- 
ous, curious,  and  of  immediate  practical  appli- 
cation to  the  common  purposes  of  life;— but,  like 
the  golden  apples  of  Hippomanes,  they  have  with- 
drawn our  attention  from  the  race  set  before  us, 
so  that  we  have  forgotten  the  true  goal,  and  have 
wandered,  without  our  cognizance,  out  of  the 
true  path.  While  referring  so  habitually  to  the 
teachings  of  Bacon,  as  promulgating  the  max- 
ims by  which  our  science  is  governed,  it  is  sin- 
gular, or,  at  any  rate,  it  is  disgraceful,  that  we 
should  so  far  have  neglected  both  the  spirit  of 
his  philosophy  and  the  constant  tenor  of  his  ad- 
vice, as  to  have  mistaken  the  pecuniary  fruits  of 
science  for  valid  indications  of  the  healthy  con- 
dition of  the  tree  from  which  they  spring.  His 
warnings  against  this  delusion  are  continual,  and 
couched  in  the  strongest  terms :  **  for,*'  says  he, 
"  there  is  not  any  one  art  or  science,  which  con- 
stantly perseveres  in  a  true  and  lawful  course, 
till  it  come  to  the  proposed  end  or  mark,  but  ever 
and  anon  makes  steps  after  good  beginnings, 
leaves  the  race,  and  turns  aside  to  profit  aud 
commodity,  like  Atalanta. 

**DecIinat  cursus,  aurumque  volnbile  tollit." 

This  occurs  in  his  Essays  on  the  Wisdom  of  tfas 
Ancients ;  but  the  same  doctrine  is  cootioualif 
repeated  and  urgently  enforced  in  all  bis  prittdpsi 
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writinsi.  f u  rbd  Trearise  De  Augminiis  SeientiO" 
vm  be  says:  *'Alque  illud  semper  ia  auimo  te- 
sendum,  quod  perpecuo  ineulcamus,  experimenta 
lucifera  euam  adbac  magis  quam  fructifera  am- 
bi'eiida  ease ;"  Again  ia  the  Preface  to  the  No- 
vam  Organoo :  ^  Foatremo  omnea  iu  UDiveraum 
mooitofl  volumua,  utacieDtiae  veroa  fiueacogitent; 
Dec  eam  not  animi  caiiaaa  petant,  autad  conten- 
tiooeoi,  aut  ut  alioa  deapiciant,  out  ad  eommodum^ 
autadfamam,  aut  ad  potentian^  aut  hujuamodi 
infiriora^  aed  ad  meritum  at  uaua  vit0,  eamque 
in  cbaritai^  perficiant  et  regant  ?*' 

We  might  alao  quote  numeroua  paaeages  to 
the  game  effect  from  the  Novum  Orgaaoa  itaelf,* 
from  the  advancerpont  of  Learoiiig,  and  the  other 
wArkfl  of  Lord  Bacoo,  but  the  repetition  ia  need- 
ing, at  thia  doctrine,  (however  it  has  been  dover- 
looked  and  ueglecfed,)  is  ahnoat  the  corner  atone, 
u  it  certainly  ia  the  atrength  of  the  true  Baco- 
mn  Philosophy,  as  contradisttnguiahed  from  the 
niDii'iited  travesty  of  it  which  paaaea  current  hy 
that  TeDerated  name.  True  it  ia,  that  this  ia  a 
corD.^r  stone  which  the  builders  of  modern  sci- 
ence have  too  habitually  rejected  in  the  conatrac- 
tioD  of  their  edifice,  but  at  length  they  are  be- 
giBDiag  to  pay  the  penalty  of  such  systematic 
gBtiofatuated  rejection. 

Egtimated  by  their  immediate  and  material 
Ksolts,  the  arte  and  sciences  were  probably  never 
io  a  more  flourishing  or  brilliant  condition  than 
tbej  are  at  preseut.  They  ;Bubserve  all  the  pur- 
poseg  of  Aladdin's  lamp;  aud  have  proved  the 
magic  instruments  of  the  wonderful  development 
of  oar  material  resources.  The  augmentation 
of  wealth  by  their  aid,  and  its  rapid  diffusion 
tbioQgh  all  the  viadncta  of  national  production, 
biTe  heen  such  as  might  have  amazed  even  the 
wildest  credulity.  We  may  well  speak  in  terms  of 
high  laadation  of  the  present  intellectual  condi- 
tba  of  the  world,  and  deem  that  a  boundless 
beritage  of  good  is  before  us,  if  we  are  content 
to  judge  of  intellectual  achievements  by  the  beg- 
g>Hy  and  false  canon  of  a  monetary  scale,  and 
toegtJmate  science  with  the  spirit  of  Mammon. 
If  mao  was  designed  to  be  a  mere  money-ma- 
kJDg  machine,  then  great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephe- 
liaas,  and  greatest  of  all  her  worshippers  is  De- 
Btetrioa,  the  silversmith.  But  if  human  destiny 
poiato  to  other  aims  the  Nineteenth  Century 
oiuflt  be  judged  by  other  standards.  All  may  be 
giktiog  and  glitter  without,  but  when  we  look 
more  closely,  and  with  less  sordid  vision  at  the 
condition  of  the  world,  what  is  ibe  fruit  of  the 
^t^^^9Vd  Operation  of  all  our  arts  and  sciences, 

*Tbe  aboTe  quotations  are  from  Wisd.  Anc.  zxv.  Ata- 
lutaorGaia.  Prcf.  Nov.  Orgi  vol.  iz,  p.  161.  De 
^H'  Sci.  lib.  T,  G  ii,  toI.  viii,  p.  276.  Ed.  B.  Montagu  : 

to  which  add  Nov.  Org. 'lib.  i,  Aph.  Izz,  zciz»  czzit, 
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and  sy atoms,  and  iotellectu: !  schemes  ?  What 
is  the  harvest  which  we  have  reaped  from  our 
alleged  intellectual  greatness  in  Religion,  In  Mor- 
als, in  Politics,  in  Society,  and  in  Private  Life  7 
Growing  discords  and  dissensions  in  Reli- 
gion : — the  abandonment  of  old  doctrines  and 
the  substitution  of  new  ones  in  accordance  with 
the  dictates  of  a  vague,  unreasoning  fantasy : — a 
fretful  restlessness  and  a  feverish  lust  of  change : 
understandiug  subordinated  to  inconsiderate  zeal, 
and  the  meek  performance  of  duty  exchanged 
for  an  ignoraut  and  verbose  faith — a  general  in- 
difference to  every  thiug  but  the  lifeless  shell  of 
the  various  creeds — the  soulless  formula  which 
do  not  so  much  serve  to  embody  truth  as  they 
suffice  for  a  mystic  incantation  by  which  to  re- 
cognize the  initiated  :* — the  severance  of  reli- 
gious prescription  from  any  controlling  influence 
over  our  ordinary  avocations  :f — the  impotence 
of  such  Christianity  as  is  current  in  the  world  to 
check  the  unholy  lust  of  gold,  or  to  direct  to 
ends  sincerely,  not  ostentatiously,  charitable  the 
employment  of  our  means ; — its  utter  isolation 
from  all  practical  authority  over  our  relations  to 
our  neighbours  in  life ; — and  its  almost  meaning- 
less restriction  to  ascetic,  splenetic,  individual, 
dreams  and  fancies.  We  greedily  grasp  at  the 
rewards  which  religion  offers  in  the  promise  of 
heaven,  and  we  enter  into  the  service  of  Qod 
with  the  same  spirit  with  which  we  seek  the 
mines  of  California.  We  avail  ourselvea  eagerly 
of  the  threatened  condemnations  of  the  wicked, 
in  order  to  assign  them  to  our  adversaries,  and 
thus  pour,  in  do  scriptural  sense,  coals  of  Are  on 
the  heiftls  of  our  enemies.  We  liken  the  Couns 
of  heaven  to  a  Bankrupt  Court  on  earth,  and 
recur  to  both  with  scarcely  dissimilar  hopes* 
when  our  own  efforts  or  follies  have  threatened 
us  with  temporal  ruin.  These  things,  aud  things 
like  these,  comprise  nearly  the  whole  extent  of 
the  power  of  Christianity  over  the  mass  of  our 
modern  societies,  aud,  with  the  blind  recognition 
of  some  inherited  or  accidentally  acquired  ritual, 
constitute  the  body  and  soul  of  our  religion. 
Whither  have  fled  those  strong  bonds  of  sympa- 
thy, charity,  and  mutual  attraction,  by  which  it 
was  to  unite  all  the  sheep  of  one  shepherd  into 
one  fold  1  What  weight  do  we  attach  to  its  de- 
nunciations against  avarice  ?  or  what  significance 

**'FormuIaria,"  saya  Leiboitz,  *'  suntquedam  umbrs 
veratstis,  ac  plus  miiiusve  ad  puram  mentis  lacem  acce- 
dunt.  *  *  Sed  planes  contingit  ut  devotio  ritibus  safib- 
cetur,  lomeaquediviaam  homanis  obscuretur  opinioni- 
bus."  Prsf.  Theod.  Leibnitzii  Opera.  Ed.  Duteris. 
Tom.  i,  p.  36. 

t  We  may  look  back  with  regret  to  a  time,  whan  aa 
Livy  said  of  the  earlier  ages  of  Rome,  ^'nondum  hso, 
quo:  nunc  teoet  sieculam,  oe^Ugentia  De&m  Tenerat;  nee 
interpretando  aibi  quiaque  jusjurandttm  et  leges  aptai^ 
4iciebat,Bed  potiua  auoo  morea  ad  ea  adcoauBodabaf." 
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do  we  practically  recognize  in  the  solemn  decla- 
ration that  we  cannot  serve  two  masters — God 
anvi  Mammon? 

When  the  ordinary  apprehensions  of  men,  re- 
ligious in  their  professions  and  self-estimation, 
attach  so  little  real  importance  to  religion,  it  is 
not  to  bo  wondered  at  that  the  spirit  of  the  age 
should  he  marked  by  wide-spreading  infidelity: 
aor  that  the  arrogance  of  Science  and  Philoso- 
phy should  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  popular 
practice  with  the  conclusions  of  reason,  by  ex- 
plaining away  the  divine  nature  and  supernatu- 
ral significaDce  of  Christianity,  as  has  been  done 
by  Strauss  and  the  German  Rationalists;  or  by 
overwhelming,  after  the  fashion  of  Hippo  and 
Epicurus,  all  divine  agency  under  the  play  of 
phenomena,  and  the  functions  of  secondary  laws, 
as  has  been  attempted  by  Comte.  The  human 
mind  yearns  for  obedience  to  the  supremacy  of 
a  law:  the  heart  o4'  man  pines  for  submission  to 
the  authority  of  a  God : — these  are  necessities  of 
onr  nature  :«-and  the  law  will  be  recognized, 
and  the  God  adored,  although,  through  our  blind- 
ness, we  fancy  the  dream  of  a  fevered  imagina- 
tion to  be  the  one,  and  discover  the  other  in  the 
calf  made  with  our  own  hands.  But,  when  the 
aspeet  of  religion  in  the  world  is  such  as  has 
been  represented  ; — oscillating  as  it  is  through  all 
the  shades  and  degrees  of  infidelity*  indifferent- 
ism,  mysticism,  ignorant  zeal,  adhesive  credu- 
lity, and  ascetic  formalism ; — assuredly  it  is  as 
bad  as  the  blind  boasting  of  their  sight,  when  we 
lend  our  voices  to  swell  the  noisy  chorus  of  those 
who  laud  and  magnify  the  intellectual  glories  of 
the  present  time.  • 

Does  the  world  fare  better  in  point  of  Morals 
than  it  does  in  respect  of  Religion  7  Is  the  age 
of  implicitly  believed  lUuminism  entitled  to  all 
its  own  praises  oti  the  score  of  iu  sublimated 
morality  ?  When  our  Religion  is  so  impotent 
and  inoperative  in  regulatiugand  determining  the 
procedure  of  our  daily  actions,  it  could  hardly 
i»e  anticipated  that  men  would  yield  a  perma- 
nent obedience  to  the  feebler  dictates  of  the  un- 
sanctified  conscience.  It  is  true  that  the  distinc- 
tion, has  been  widely  drawn  even  by  Christian 
philosophers  between  Religion  and  Moral  Pru- 
dence, and  between  religious  practice  and  moral 
propriety  of  condoct.  It  Is  a  distinction  which 
we  are  reluctant  to  admit;  for  we  think  that,  if 
permitted  to  be  drawa,  it  concedes  the  argument 
to  all  the  infidel  casuists,  and  that  it  has  tended 
more  than  any  thing  else  to  ostracize  Religion 
from  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life.  It  is  re- 
verting in  principle,  if  not  in  terms,  to  the  differ- 
ence conceived  by  Solpicius  and  Varro  between 
the  religion  appropriate  to  the  philosophers  and 
that  which  is  requisite  for  the  vulgar.  Moreover, 
even  in  the  bands  of  those  who  have  established 


the  distinction,  it  has  left  morals  a  purely  ofga- 
tive  virtue,  compiising  little  more  than abstioeiics 
from  those  open  vices  and  flagrant  crimes  wkich 
are  punished  by  the  secular  laws.    Bat,  cosce- 
ding  the  distinction,  what  is  the  moral  coadidos 
of  this  enlightened  and  purified  generatioQ?  We 
may  be  referred  to  Penitentiary  Reports  and  Sta- 
tistical returns,  which  furnish  only  the  anatomy 
of  crime,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  a  violatioa  of 
the  municipal  law : — yet  even  they  bear  but  fee- 
ble testimony  to  the  supposed  excellence  of  the 
age.     But  when  we  look  more  carefully  ioto  the 
phenomena  of  the  civilized  world  arouud  us,  do 
we  find  that  any  oblif^ation  ia  habitually  regarded 
as  sacred  in  private  practice ;  or  is  any  doty  bi> 
bitually  enforced  by  the  Ptning  coercion  of  pab- 
lie  sentiment  or  the  stronger  influence  of  tbe 
conscientious  observance  of  the  right?    There 
is  none.     The  ideas  of  obligation  and  doty  hive 
given  place  to  considerations  of  gain  and  expedi- 
ency: immutable  right  aud  unchangeable  wroog 
are  measured  and  tested  by  the  surplus  or  deficit 
of  their  aggregate  money  returns.    Our  lives  are 
guided  over  the  vast  ocean  of  existence,  witboot 
compass  aud  without  rudder,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
shifting  gales  of  interest,  passion  and  caprice: 
impulse  has  usurped  the  functions  of  priociple, 
and  calculation   is  substituted   for  cooscience. 
Rare  indeed  are  those  who  are  actually  governed 
by  the  noble  maxim :  Fais  ce  que  dois,  advknu 
que  pourra**    Not  merely  our  systems  of  Aloral 
Science    but  still  more  our  ordinary  practiiee, 
are  desecrated  by  beggarly  notions  of  BoDtbam- 
ite  expediency.      Both   are   controlled  by  the 
wretched  fallacy  of  the  greatest  happiness-pria- 
ciple,  which,  transferred  from  the  BeDtbamee 
Cabala  into  what  Touchstone  calls  *the  vaigar,' 
means  not  the  truest  happiness  of  the  greateit 
number,  but  the  immediate  gratificadon  of  the 
most  important  number — Number  One.    Tbpf 
all  action  is  introverted,  and  turaed  from  tbe  cod* 
templation  of  duty  and  of  God  to  tbe  isoUtiogt 
debasing,  corrupting  conAideration  of  self.   The 
bonds  of  society  are  thus  rotted  and  broken  asoo*-' 
der;  communities  are  no  longer  held  together  by 
the  latent,  because  deep-seated  ties  of  duiifot 
correlation  among  its  members :  they  eiift  by 
the  mere  force  of  outward  pressure,  by  tempo- 
rary interest,  or  by  the  pure  apathy  to  eveiy 
thing  but  money,  which  prevents  their  iDtaniu 
disorganization  from  producing  actual  severance* 
Of  those  great  principles  of  duty,  which  are  (be 
foundations  of  all  domestic,  individual  and  poh- 
lie  morals — family  rights  and  obligatiooa—t<^bicb 
one  has  not  been  publicly  scorned  aod  is  not  be- 
bitually  disregarded  1    The  reverenual  obedience 
of  children  to  parenu  is  a  dim  recollection  of  i 
less  enlightened  age : — tbe  sanctity  of  tbe  mar* 
•Mde.  De  Stafil.  De  rAllemagno.    Ftie.  iii,  chap  s^ 
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riage  tie  18  obliterated  in  the  advocacy  of  the 
freedom  of  divorce,  and  the  assertion  of  the  chi- 
merinl  rights  of  womao.  Respect  for  age,  and 
veoentioD  for  the  dead  firomise  no  returns  for 
oflrootlays,  and  are  therefore  cashiered  assenti- 
meotsanworthyof  our  intellectual  advancement. 
These  caokers  of  our  domestic  tranquillity  have 
eaten  tbeir  way  into  the  very  heart  of  society 
which  is  thus  left  without  the  regulating  influ- 
escee  of  the  vital  principle  within : — without  the 
ooral  restraint  of  unquestioned  obligations : — 
ud  is  wholly  given  up  to  the  fluctuating  and  fac- 
titioiu  goidanco  of  transient  expediences.  How 
the  hollo nrness  and  corruption  of  our  age  are  il- 
lutrated  by  the  demoralization  of  the  vicious 
eras  which  have  preceded  it  I  The  pages  of 
Aristophanes  and  Thucydides,  of  Machiavellt 
asd  Guicciardini,  portray  the  rottenness  of  our 
prvseot  social  system  as  clearly  and  not  less 
trotbrutlj  than  the  philosophic  expositions  of 
Comte,  or  the  wild  declamations  of  Carlyie. 

When  private  morals  are  so  loose  and  unsta- 
bie,wheace  should  we  expect  any  fertilizing  dews 
tfldesceod  open  public  virtues  ?  All  our  politi- 
«1  organization  is  effete  and  cornipt :  Cabinets 
beld  together  by  the  private  interests  or  the  pec- 
alatioB  of  their  memberB : — governments  sustain- 
'a;  themselves  by  plunder  and  systematized  bri- 
i>e7:— parties  united  by  the  greed  of  appropria- 
tiog  the  spoils  of  office,  and  warring  with  each 
other  for  their  profession  r — catchwords  usurping 
tb«  place  of  principles  of  statesmanlike  policy  : 
-pablic  men  staking  the  interests  of  iheir  coun- 
try, oftea  even  of  humanity,  with  their  conscien- 
ces and  votes,  on  the  hazard  of  a  die,  which  is 
nore  important  as  settling  their  own  temporal 
pr^cts,  or  as  deciding  the  loss  or  gain.of  a 
°^  than  as  determining  the  procedure  of  great 
oatioos,  or  as  affecting  the  welfare  or  misery  of 
&  large  portion  of  mankind.  Such  are  the  phe- 
oooena  of  politics  here  and  in  Europe :  and  to 
^n  depravity  of  the  leaders  is  united  the  uncer- 
^iniy  of  nearly  every  rule  of  law  and  of  every 
Quim  of  political  wisdom.  Everywhere  the 
^best  and  most  permanent  interests  of  the  iiu- 
m^n  species  are  shuffled  about  and  ultimately 
lacrificed  to  the  diabolical  rivalries  of  personal 
avarice.  As  if  any  thing  were  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  confusion  of  this  moral  chaos  a  spe- 
eioiis  hot  deceptive  Philanthropy  steps  in  with 
(anctimonious  unction,  glorifies  its  own  silly  and 
loeffectnal  labours,  and  proclaims  the  wreck  to 
''^tiie  glory  of  advancing  civilization  achieved 

^;  the  mighty  intellect  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  room  to  quote  the 
*^Dg  and  accurate  censures  of  M.  Comte  on 
^e  Moral  and  Political  condition  of  the  present 
agQ;  but  bis  rofparks  are  too  diffuse  and  too 


widely  scattered  for  us  to  introduce  them  here.* 
When  we  pass  from  the  more  limited  spheres 
of  private  and  public  morals  into  the  great  world 
of  social  organization,  the  diseases  of  the  times 
are  not  indeed  more  aggravated,  but  they  are 
more  alarming  from  the  extent  and  constant  en- 
ergy of  their  ravages.  We  have  so  diligently 
pursued  the  acquisition  of  gain,  so  audaciously 
renounced  all  restraints  in  the  indulgence  of  our 
passion,  that  we  have  rendered  scientific,  syste- 
matical, and  almost  mechanical  the  means  of  its 
attainment.  Our  individual  life  is  swallowed  op 
in  our  business  avocations: — the  lust  of  gold  is 
the  main-spring  of  our  actions^  the  constant  at- 
tractive influence  which  determines  the  orbit  of 
our  course,  and  effectually  has  it  moved  and  reg- 
ulated the  whole  machinery  of  society.  Every 
channel  of  human  employment  has  been  con- 
verted into  an  avenue  for  gain  :  productive  in- 
dustry produces  nothing  but  material  profits, 
until  all  the  streams,  which  course  through  the 
community,  like  the  fabled  Lydian  Pactolus,  roll 
down  their  sands  of  gold.  But  what  has  been 
the  result  of  thus  simplifying  and  systematizing 
all  existence  into  a  continual  hunt  for  money  ? 
Midas  had  ever  the  ears  of  an  ass :  and  he  shows 
them  here.  The  different  classes  are  arrayed 
against  each  other:  the  rich  dread  and  scorn  the 
power  of  the  masses ;  yet,  with  hypocritical  as- 
siduity they  flatter  and  fawn  upon  them,  and  with 
ill -disguised  apprehension  throw  a  Lethaean  cake 
to  Cerberus  that  he  may  bide  his  white  and  angry 
teeth.  The  multitudes  envy,  hate,  and  meuace 
the  wealthy  :-^they  threaten  agrariantsm  or  the 
less  sweeping  remedies  of  violence  and  fraud  :^ 
for  they  feel  that  inherent  discrepance  has  grown 
into  bitter  hostility  and  inexplicable  wrong ;  they 
see  that  there  is  war  in  the  bosom  of  society* 
however  it  may  be  veiled,  and  that  either  they  or 
their  adverBaries  must  die.  There  is  physical 
force  on  the  one  side  :  there  are  capital,  comhU 
nation,  and  intelligence  on  the  other : — if  we 
should  not  rather  consider  Intelligence  as  the 
idle  spectator  of  the  fight,  afraid  to  take  part  in 
the  great  contention  from  ignorance  of  the  result, 
from  want  of  genuine  sympathy  with  either  of 
the  antagonists,  or  from  conscious  inability  to 
influence  the  descent  of  the  trembling  scales. 
Thus  powei^— means — knowledge  are  all  divor- 
ced :  and  through  all  grades  of  the  community 
we  can  trace  the  intense  disorganizing  agency  of 
the  common  love  of  gold ;  we  can  see  how  all 
ties,  and  all  bonds  of  allegiance,  of  faith,  of  duty, 
of  affection,  of  observance  of  right,  of  respect 
for  authority  and  law,  have  been  dissolved  in 
the  great  alembic  by  the  corrosion  of  that  uni- 
versal solvent.    The  curse  of  Esau  is  upon  our 

*  Seo  Comte.  Coura  de  Phil.  Poe.,  tome  iv,  p.  130.  et 
seq. 
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modern  rooial  organ izati on  ;  each  man's  hand  is 
agntnst  every  man,  ami  every  man*s  hand  is 
against  bim.     This  consaming  Kreed  has  intro- 
duced first  discord  and  then  murder  into  the  sa- 
cred circle  of  the  family  :*  nowhere  is  there  a 
refuge  or  escape  from  its  inflnence  or  it**  c  imes. 
With  this  fearful  struggle  convulsing  society  to 
its  centre,  the  increase  of  pecuniary  gains  is  only 
the  increase  of  our  difficulties  and  miseries.     If 
man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone,  much  less  can 
he  livo  by  gold  alone.     The  fate  of  Tantalus 
has  come  upon  us: — medih  aitiemua iftundU,  we 
are  dying  from  thirst  in  the  midst  of  the  waters 
of  abundance.    The  fruits  of  our  labour,  which 
bang  so  temptingly  before  our  eyes,  elude  our 
grasp;  for  penury,  misery,  starvation,  crime,  ig- 
norance, brutality,  lawlessness  among  the  masses, 
and  irresponsible  license  with  insatiable  greed, 
among  the  rich,  form  the  harvest  which  we  reap 
from  the  augmentation  of  our  gains,  and  are  the 
social  results  of  that  immense  accretion  of  wealth 
which  we  owe  to  the  boasted  Intellect  of  the 
age,  and  to  the  systematic  application  of  Sci- 
ence to  mechanic  arts  and  manufactures.     We 
deride  the  Alchemists  who  pored  by  day  over 
their  Abraxas  or  Abracadabra,  and  by  night  as- 
siduously bent  over  the  furnace  in  search  of  the 
philosopher's  stone  which  was  to  turn  all  things 
to  gold.    But  is  not  our  own  conduct  analogous, 
though  still  more  uuwise  ?     By  night  we  brood 
over  the  Day  Book  and  Ledger  to  reckon  up  and 
chuckle  over  our  past  gains ;  and  to  devise  means 
for  making  each  item  of  recorded  profit  the  step- 
ping stone  to  larger  and  ampler  returns.   By  day. 
with  incessant  toil  and  undistracted  aim,  we  en- 
deavor to  carry  our  greedy  schemes  into  prac- 
tice—charter health,  happiness,  serenity,  duty, 
sympathy,  the  kindly  charities  of  humanity — 
everything,  in  exchange  for  the  accursed  gold  : 
and,  after  spending  our  existence  in  raking  in 
new  heaps  to  the  accumulated  and  daily  increas- 
ing store,  we  die  clutching  at  the  profitless  and 
shadowy  riches  in  pursuit  of  which  we  have 
•quandored  all  that  was  valuable  in  life.    But 
while  the  successful  few  are  thus  securing  the 
golden  returns  of  industry  at  the  expense  of  all 
that  elevates  humanity,  the  millions  are  laboring 
and  sweating  in  the  vain  effort  to  acquire  clo- 
thing and  bread— cursing  the  day  on  which  they 
were  bom,  and  denying  the  God   who  bath  or- 
dered all  things;  hating  every  man  who  has 
prospered,  because  fancying  themselves  the  vic- 
tims of  bis  rapacity :  turning  their  violent  hands 
against  their  own  families  in  order  to  buy  suste- 
nance with  the  price  of  domestic  blood:  embit- 

*  See  Ba1wer*B  Lucretia,  the  main  incidents  of  which 
are  founded  on  fact,  and  amply  verified  by  criminal  re- 
cords.  See  alw>  Annual  Register,  1847.  North  British 
Review,  Jan.  1818. 


tered  against  all  existing  institutions,  becauM 
suffering    co-incidently    with    their  existewc. 
Thus  one  man  multiplies  his  thousand?  yeariv, 
while  a  thousand  starve  through  life,  getting  oei- 
ther  a  sufficient  maintenance  for  their  ftmilie^ 
nor  with  all  their  labor  able  to  profit  by  ibe  is- 
creased  productiveness  of  human  ingeouity  ud 
scientific   appliances :  and  hence  has  ariseo  a 
pervading  and  implacable  hostility  to  all  wealth, 
all  property,  all  order,  all  law,  all  soborfltnadoa, 
all  reverence  and  respect  for  the  wise  aod  good. 
The  progress  of  freedom  and  the  "Disrehorin* 
tellect"  have  abolished  the  distinction  of  claisei 
almost  entirely :  our  lust  of  a  libertine  freedoo 
hardly  tolerates  even  the  recognidon  ofaoydii* 
parity  between  the  upright  and  the  base :  we 
admit  only  two  orders,  the  rich  and  tbe  poor,  the 
successful  and  the  unfortunate.    Dives  and  Laz- 
arus divide  between  them,  in  very  ooeqaal  pro- 
portions, and  under  the  most  antagooiatical  coo- 
ditions,  the  civilized  communities  of  tbe  modem 
world.     In  the  distribution  of  the  fruits  of  tho 
earth  between  these  two  contending  parties, there 
is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  tbe  complica- 
ted machineiy  of  society  does  little  more  thao 
throw,  by  ingenious  and  mysterious  devices,  all 
the  grain  to  Dives  and  all  tbe  chaff  to  Laxanu. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  descend  more  partic- 
ularly and  specially  into  the  chanictertsiics  of 
private  life  in  this  Nineteenth  Century:  they  have 
been  already  indicated  in  our  previons  remarks, 
and  may  be  easily  inferred  from  tbe  other  phe- 
nomena of  the  times  which  we  have  meotiooed. 
The  most  prominent  and  lamentable  peculiarity 
to  be  noticed  is  doubtless  the  substitution  of  tem- 
poral gain  for  any  higher  aim  as  the  goal  of  ei* 
istence :  the  craving  after  pecnniary  soecesa  ia 
preference  to,  or  in  disregard  of.  the  more  legiti- 
mate and  solemn  objects  of  human  life;  and  tbe 
consequent  reduction  of  our  judgments  aod  prac- 
tices to  tbe  false  and  fatal  standard  of  pecnaiaiy 
profit  and  loss.    The  result  has  been  that  we 
have  in  a  great  measure  obliterated  tbe  great  dis- 
tinction of  right  and  wrong;  we  have  obacored 
our  moral  vision  so  that  we  do  not  correctly  pe^ 
ceive  the  irreconcilable  opposition  between  tbe 
just  and  the  unjust,  or,  at  any  rate,  so  that  we 
too  frequently  mistake  the  one  for  tbe  other*. 
kindly  impulses  have  become  almost  tbe  sotea^ 
biters  of  propriety,  and  expediency  tbe  test  of 
prudence,  and  by  these  dangerous  monitois  we 
suffer  our  actions  to  be  determined.    There  » 
thus  a  constant  fluctuation  and  incooaisteney  la 
our  estimates  of  things;  we  are  l6ft  without  any 
fixed  standard  by  which  to  regulate  our  conduct, 
and  are  led  into  continual  temptations,  from  which, 
if  we  escape,  we  escape  rather  by  the  blind  fawar 
of  fortune  than  by  the  strong  effort  of  cooBnned 
principle.    In  aM  tbe  raiattofla  of  life  the  penu- 
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cioiM  influMice  of  tfaeae  teadeacies  may  be  dis- 
covered on  close  and  sober  examioatioD.    Humao 
passions  and  bttman  affections  are,  indeed,  iue- 
radicable«    and   must  remain  sabstantially  the 
ssme,  notfritbstanding  all  the  changes  of  the  so- 
cial atm<ispbere  aronod  them :  nevertheless  they 
are  capable  of  wonderful  elevation,  and  they 
have  thus  rendered  illustrious  some  ages  of  rbe 
vorid  by  the  abundance  of  heroic  virtues;  but 
they  ad  mi  I  also  of  fearful  contamination,  and 
the  infection  by  which  they  are  poisoned  may  so 
dii^ttise  them  that  their  fundamental  identity  at 
ail  times  and  under  all  circumstances  can  hardly 
be  recognized.     Thus,  in  the  present  day,  the 
ooit  intimate  relations  of  domestic  life,  and  the 
most  private  operations  of  human  thought  and 
feeling,  have  experienced  a  most  unhealthy  bias 
from  the  eocrvatiun  of  consistent  principle,  and 
the  ascendancy  of  avaricious  aims.    Every  now 
tad  then  the  sluggish  current  of  our  apparently 
prosaic  life  is  broken  by  some  startling  incident 
of  domestic  vice :  from  time  to  time  the  latent, 
hot  ever  active,  evil  manifests  itself  in  open  acts 
of  terrible  criminality,  which  atnaze  the  tender 
coBscieiices  and  disturb  the  hypocritical  serenity 
of  the  poblic  who  fail  to  recognize  in  tbe  guilt 
which  they  so  vociferously  decry,  the  legitimate 
firuit  of  the  seed  which  tbey  have  been  sowing 
broadcast  amone  tbe  whole  community,  and  the 
aeeessary  consequence  of  the  social  and  other 
iafluencas  under  which  it  has  attained  its  ma- 
turity. 

A  somewhat  singular  result  has  Jowed  from 
^  onregnlated  licence  of  individual  impulses 
which  characterizes  our  modern  condition.     We 
constandy  complain  of  the  absence  of  all  poetic 
infloences  from  civilized  life ;  we  assert  that  the 
steam  engine  and  the  printing  press,  the  cotton 
jenny  and  the  electric  telegraph,  have  banished 
the  reign  of  sentiment,  and  de6nitely  established 
in  its  place  the  orderly  government  of  practical 
reason.     We  lament  over,  or  we  glory  in  this 
ehaage.  according  as  it  has  pleased  the  Gods  to 
make  us  poetical  or  prosaic ;  but  few  ever  seri- 
ously think  of  denying  the  asseveration.    Yet 
assuredly  there  bas  never  been  an  age  in  which 
tbe  romance  of  real  life  has  so  abundantly  con 
5xmed  the  truth  of  the  poet's  saying  that  truth 
IS  Btranger  than  fiction.     Whether  in  the  per- 
formance of  good,  or  in  the  perpetration  of  evil, 
there  has  been  no  period  in  the  history  of  hu- 
manity when  the  bard  facts  of  common-place 
existence  have  been  more  signally  contrasted 
with  the  wild  eccentricities  which  furnish  the  ma- 
urial  of  poetry.    There  has  been  no  half  cen- 
tury since  "the  round  globe  was  hung  upon 
nothing,'*  in  which  ferime  has  clothed  itself  with 
deeper  or  more  dazzling  colors,  and  individual 
achievement  manifested  itself  in  ampler  propor- 


tions or  a  more  heroic  form.    Even  the  recent 
years  have  not  been  behind  the  first  lustres  of 
the  century.    Is  not  the  Metican  war  as  strange 
and  romantic  as  any  tale  of  faerie  ?  Are  not  the 
migration  to  California,  and  the  wonders  of  that 
golden  land  as  surprising  as  the  fiction  of  the 
Argonauts  ?  Was  the  Hungarian  insurrection  in- 
ferior to  the  glorious  struggle  of  Tell  and  the 
Swiss  patriots  in  any  thing  but  success?    Wss 
tbe  late  Roman  Triumvirate  not  as  startling  and 
as  far  from  the  path -way  of  prosaic  facts  as  the 
rule  of  the  Tribune  Rienzi  ?  *  Is  tbe  ascendancy 
of  Louis  Buonsparte  in  France,  and  bis  whole 
early  career,  not  more  like  a  dream  than  a  re- 
ality ?    Is  the  story  of  Sir  James  Brooke,  the 
English  Rajah  of  Sarawak,  less  deeply  interest- 
ing, or  less  romantic  than  that  of  Raymond 
Lully  or  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  ?  Tbe  Alchemists 
and  the  Astrologists  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  fa- 
vorite subjects  of  poetry  and  art;    is  the  capa- 
city for  such  adaptation  destroyed  by  the  con- 
version of  the  chimerical  hopes  of  Alchemy  inta 
the  every-day  triumphs  of  chemistry,  and  the 
realization  of  much  at  which  the  Astrologists 
aimed  by  strictly  scientific  methods  ?    Science, 
indeed  has  its  own  romance :  and  poetry  springs 
less  from  the  subject  and  the  external  condition 
of  the  times,  than  from  the  feeling  with  which 
these  are  viewed.    If  the  age  was  essentially 
and  irretrievably  un poetic,  it  would  be  a  singu- 
lar anomaly,  that  M.  Comte,  the  most  practical 
and  dogmatic  philosopher  of  the  times,  should 
have  endeavored  to  construct  a  social  re-organi- 
zation in  which  the  vital  atmosphere  should  ba 
the  larger  diffusion  and  more  sublimated  expan- 
sion of  the  sentiments  and  affections.    But  the 
truth  is  that  poetry  is  but  the  utterance  of  pas- 
sion; and  wherever  any  one  passion,  or  any 
connected  set  of  passions,  are  developed  into 
unusual  intensity,  then  and  there  poetic  feeling 
will  be  found.     Even  the  love  of  gold  may  have 
its  poets,  as  it  has  had  its  unholy  army  of  mar- 
tyrs: and  whether  in  the  pursuit  of  the  ruling 
passion,  by  fair  means  or  foul ;  or  in  the  noble 
disdain  of  the  corroding  and  over-ruling  tenden- 
cies of  the  age,  strong  passions  will  be  generated, 
and  high  achievements  performed,   and  from 
these  will  flow,  just  in  proportion  to  tbe  depth  of 
the  feeling,  those  strange  incidents  and  romantie 
exploits  which  chequer  so  singularly  tbe  chess- 
board of  the  modern  world. 

But  to  render  more  accurate  and  precise  this 
indication  of  an  almost  unnoted  peculiarity  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  we  may  add  that  it  is  in 
tbe  conflict  of  feeling  between  tbe  acceptance 
and  tbe  rejection  of  an  ahsorbing  passion,  and 
in  the  periods  when  this  conflict  takes  place  that 
the  colors  of  poetry  are  most  frequently  display- 
ed.   Such  we  think  to  be  the  condition  of  the 
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present  times.  The  indicatioDS  are,  iodeed,  both 
doubtful  and  liable  to  deceive ;  nevertheless,  we 
will  venture  to  declare  our  firm  conviction  that 
the  tide  of  avarice  is  beginning  to  ebb,  and  is 
now  just  upon  the  turn.  Certain  we  are  that  if, 
in  this  we  should  be  mistaken,  we  may  expect  at 
no  distant  day  an  inglorious  close  to  our  modern 
civilization.  Few,  indeed,  at  first  will-  be  the 
numbers  of  those  who  will  be  able  to  resist  the 
rnlini^  tendency  of  the.hour«  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible their  iufluence.  The  multitudes  will 
long  continue  to  yield  to  the  momentum  or  to 
the  VIS  inertia  which  impels  them  in  the  line  of 
previous  progression.  Still,  we  think  that  a  new 
direction  and  from  an  adverse  quarter  has  been 
communicated  to  the  civilization  of  the  age,  and 
that  the  century  will  not  wholly  run  out  without 
affording  unmistakeable  evidences  of  a  more 
healthy  change.  It  is  in  this  conflict  between 
the  old  and  the  new, — between  the  submission  to 
the  degrading  authority  of  the  dominant  power, 
and  the  gallant  but  uncertain  aspiration  after  an 
undiscovered  but  better  future  that  the  eccentri- 
cities, the  romances,  and  the  high  emprize  of  the 
age  have  been  nurtured.  The  cause  of  the  com- 
ing change,  in  which  we  believe,  and  to  which 
we  anxiously  look  forward,  we  would  attribute 
to  the  frustration  of  the  aims  contemplated  by 
the  world,  by  the  realization  of  those  very  ob- 
jects which,  in  its  short- sighted ness,  it  has  hith- 
erto supposed  to  be  the  all-sufficient  means  of 
their  satisfactory  accomplishment,  and  which  it 
still  boasts  as  the  proudest  triumph  of  enlighten- 
ed hupianity.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  this 
frustration  has  been,  up  to  this  time,  rather 
vaguely  felt  than  cognizantly  detected. 

We  have  already  seen  that,  through  an  exclu- 
give  devotion  to  one  material  agent  of  individual 
comfort  and  national  well-being  to  which  we 
have  prostituted  our  governments,  our  morals, 
our  religion  and  our  lives— we  have  drawn  a 
broad  and  almost  indelible  chasm  between  the  few 
nnd  the  many — we  have  severed  all  classes  from 
each  other, — have  arrayed  every  man  against 
his  neighbors,  have  attempted  to  co-ordinate 
communities  on  the  fictitious  basis  of  the  neu- 
tral harmony  of  conflicting  interests — have  in- 
troduced discord  and  treachery  into  the  sacred 
and  narrow  circle  of  family  life — and  have  left 
the  whole  framework  of  society  to  decomposi- 
tion and  putrefaction,  by  extinguishing  the  vital 
principle  of  social  existence,  which  can  alone 
bind  together  communities  in  harmonious,  tran- 
quil and  profitable  union. 

But  we  can  point  to  the  wonderful  machines 
and  other  devices  which  human  ingenuity  has 
constructed ;  we  can  boast  of  the  singular  multi- 
plication of  productions  which  is  due  to  their 
mgency ;  we  can  pride  ourselves  on  the  immense 


saving  of  labor  by  which  these  improvemeitti 
have  been  attended ;  we  can  rejoice  at  once  n 
the  increased  cheapness  of  products  aod  in  the 
daily  augmenting  rapidity  with  which  capital  is 
accumulated.  All  this  is,  indeed,  troe,  but, 
though  true,  it  is  not  necessarily  nor  of  iuclf 
enough  for  the  healthy  condition  of  BoeietiM. 
Concomitant  with  these  undeniable  adnneei 
has  been  the  equally  undeniable  exteoiioo  of 
pauperism,  and,  worse  perhaps  than  all,  ii  grow- 
ing disparity  between  the  chances  of  socfess  of- 
fered to  perseverance  with  capital,  and  iodmiry 
without.  Let  us  even  grant  to  some  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  present  social  system  that  tbe 
condition  of  the  laboring  poor  is  not  vorMibaQ 
it  was  in  previous  centuries,  certainly  the  icbifm 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor  is  more  rigitllj 
constituted  and  more  keenly  felt  than  io  aoj 
former  age.  The  tendency  of  capital  to  breed 
capital,  and  the  inability  of  more  labor  to  doaoy 
thing  but  hide  its  talent,  if  it  happens  to  poasess 
one,  in  a  napkin,  till  the  day  comes  when  etea 
that  is  to  be  taken  from  it,  was  never  more  lig- 
nally  displayed  than  in  the  midst  of  our  iDBch 
vaunted  civilization.  The  sudden  multipiicatioo 
of  products  by  machinery  has  given  a  great  io- 
puke  to  all  kinds  of  production,  bat  it  has  aieo 
given  a  greater  stimulus  to  the  increase  of  fif*^- 
lation.  The  competition  of  famishing  laborers 
has  thrown  large  profits  into  the  haudi  of  tb** 
capitalist,  but  it  has  abridged  the  lives  and  the 
happiness  of  the  human  instruments  of  produc- 
tion, and  has  thrown  nearly  half  of  their  Dum* 
hers  into  the  poor-house  or  a  premature  grave. 
The  refuge  which  the  Poor-houses,  the  Gaok. 
and  the  Penal  Colonies— the  Peniteotiarief  or 
the  Benevolent  Associations  have  offered  to 
laziness  and  crime  as  well  as  to  misfortune,  have 
destroyed  the  sense  of  shame,  have  mnlcipied 
the  candidates  for  admission,  and  have  oiTeitdt 
premium  for  idleness,  and  for  crime  thatcomf*^' 
table  shelter  which  is  denied  to  indostrious  in* 
tegrity.  The  mock  philanthropy  of  the  age  too 
has  stepped  in  to  render,  by  its  assiduous  follies, 
the  difference  between  crime  and  calamity  still 
more  undistinguishable.  Under  these  circum- 
stances criminals  increase  even  faster  than  popu- 
lation, and  pauperism  threatens  at  no  dist«Dt 
day  to  outstrip  production.  The  puny  seod' 
mentalism  of  the  day  forbids  the  adoption  of  «oj 
adequate  means  to  arrest  this  fatal  tendency. 
The  enlightened  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century 
forbids  the  infliction  on  the  guilty  of  such  penal- 
ties as  might  deter  from  the  commission  of  goilt; 
and  while  it  pushes  poverty  aside  from  its  patb^ 
it  devises  ingenious  and  costly  contrivances  to 
proclaim  that  pauperism  shall  be  rewarded.  U 
pets  and  pampers  the  felon  and  the  beggar,  wbile 
it  croshea  beneath  the  ponderous  wheels  of  iti 
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ever  aetive  macbioery  the  ioDOcent  and  un- 
fortunate, and  the  honest  poverty  which,  even  in 
the  evil  daya  of  Jovonal,  waa  praised  while  it 
starved,  ia  now  hungered  to  death  without  the 
cheap  aolace  of  a  passing  commendation. 

But  the  prudent,  money-making  world  is  at 
length  beginning  to  discover  that  crime  may  be 
costly,  and  that  pauperism  may  be  a  tax  infin- 
itely more  burtbensome  than  even  a  national 
debt :  and  it  is  in  consequence  solicitous  to  dis- 
cover acme  abatement  for  the  fearful  distresses 
and  the  terrible  demoralization  which  its  pro- 
dactive  energy  haa  occasioned.    It  discoverp  too 
late  that  it  has  so  far  relaxed  the  bands  of  au- 
thority that  they  cannot  be  tightened  again.    A 
very  moderate  attempt  to  do  so  haa  resulted  in 
TcvolutioD  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe,  and 
the  progress  of  anarchy  haa  revealed  the  secret 
that  not  merely  governments  have  lost  their  au- 
thority, but  that  the  prestige  has  departed  from 
all  that  waa  previously  venerated  and   sacred 
amongst  men.    Archimedes  would  hav^  moved 
the  globe,  if  he  could  have  found  a  fulcrum  for 
bis  lever  and  a  firm  resting-place  for  his  foot. 
He  waa  unable  to  do  so,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
let  the  earth  roll  on  as  it  had  rolled  before.    Mod- 
ern stateemen  are  met  by  exactly  the  same  diffi- 
colty :  they  could  regulate  the  nations,  if  their 
power  could  only  be  brought  to  act  upon  the 
multxtodes  to  be  controlled ;  but  unable  to  find 
any  magic  which  has  not  lost  its  influence,  any 
principle  which  has  not  been  divested   of  its 
sanctity,  they  are  impotent  to  direct,  to  reform, 
or  to  govern.    Greed  on  the  one  side,  and  hun- 
ger on  the  other  have  rendered  both  Dives  and 
Laxaraa  deaf  to  any  proposition  which  does  not 
promise  immediate  gain  or  immediate  bread. 

Hoch  has  been  said  in  praise  of  the  nineteenth 
century  in  consequence  of  the  elTorts  that  have 
been  made  to  diffuse  education  among  all  classes 
of  society,  and  extend  other  improvements  to 
the  condition  of  the  masses.  What  has  been 
the  result?  Let  the  recent  and  even  the  present 
condition  of  Europe  be  the  answer.  Is  social- 
ism a  consequence  of  the  education  of  the  poor, 
or  has  it  sprung  from  the  inefficacy  of  all  means 
hitherto  adopted  to  effect  any  salutary  change  in 
the  nurseries  of  the  multitude  ?  We  boast,  too, 
of  the  increased  and  more  accurate  study  of  the 
wants  and  necessities  of  the  poor,  of  parliamen- 
tary commissions  and  legislative  deliberations  to 
determine  the  nature  of  the  remedies  to  be  adopt- 
ed. Are  these  things;  and  things  like  these  fit 
maner  for  aelf-Iaudation  or  for  shame  ?  Are  we 
entitled  to  credit  in  consequence  of  having  en- 
tered upon  such  inquiries  and  such  measures  too 
late,  when  they  have  been  forced  upon  our  at- 
tention by  the  imminent  peril  of  all  property  and 
all  ioatittttiona,  or  should  we  not  rather  confess 


our  disgrace  that  we  have  blindly  and  ignorantly 
postponed  so  long  the  diligent  consideration  of 
matters  which  in  every  age  ought  to  have  at- 
tracted the  regards  of  a  society  claiming  to  be 
enlightened  ?  In  the  engrossing  pursuit  of  gaia« 
and  the  exclusive  devotion  of  science  to  the  im- 
provement and  multiplication  of  tho  machinery 
of  profit,  we  have  overlooked  every  thing  else ; 
and  when  the  jud'gment  has  come  upon  us  traa- 
wares,  and  we  are  compelledi  as  a  measure  of 
pecuniary  expediency  to  educate  the  poor,  to 
study  the  condition  of  the  masses,  and  to' detect 
the  laws  of  social  organization,  we  have  ac- 
quired such  an  inveterate  habit  of  regarding  the 
Intellect  of  the  Age  as  something  almost  super- 
human, that  we  must  boast  even  of  these  insuf- 
ficient measures  to  redress  the  evils  which  we 
have  been  so  laboriously  fostering  into  their  pre- 
sent magnitude. 

Driven  from  position  after  position,  the  eulo- 
gist of  the  age,  may  still  think  himself  secure  of 
the  assent  of  multitudes,  when  he  rests  hiscauae 
on  the  rapid  and  wide  extension  of  *'  the  area  of 
freedom."  Of  such  assent,  under  any  circum- 
stance, we  have  litde  doubt  whether  the  propo- 
sitions assented  to  be  or  be  not  iinderstood.  But 
we  are  somewhat  sceptical  as  to  the  degree  of 
good  attained  by  this  inconsiderate  expansion  of 
liberty.  As  to  the  real  progress  of  sober,  ra- 
tional, beneficial  freedom,  we  are  strongly  dis- 
posed to  deny  the  fact :  and  even  if  the  fact  be 
true,  nations  must  be  educated  for  republican 
government,  or  they  are  certain  to  abuse  it. 
They  must  win  their  way  to  freedom  by  long  ef- 
fort and  gradual  advances,  or  they  will  be  incom- 
petent to  enjoy  it.  At  a  time  when  every  man 
claimed  to  be  a  Democrat  from  the  hope  of  plun- 
der, a  Democratic  friend  remarked  that  it  was  not 
every  man  who  said  Lord!  Loid!  who  should 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  nor  every 
man  who  professed  himself  a  Democrat  who  waa 
entitled  to  an  office.  We  require  further  proof 
of  Democracy  than  the  mere  assertion  of  hot- 
headed enthusiasts,  or  the  establishment  of  a 
Republic  under  the  Presidency  of  a  Buonaparte. 
Social  anarchy  and  intemperate  license  have  in- 
deed professed  and  perhaps  fancied  themselves 
to  be  marching  under  the  banners  of  Democracy, 
but  they  do  not  on  that  account  establish  a  De- 
mocracy any  more  than  they  constitute  freedom. 
They  only  disguise  a  bad  cause  under  a  hallow- 
ed name :  and  enlist  votaries  and  admirers  who 
applaud  what,  if  they  understood  it,  they  would 
condemn.  It  would  be  a  strange  anomaly  in- 
deed if  either  individuals  or  nations  shovld  be- 
come patriots  and  democrats  for  bread :  Hamp- 
den bad  some  change  in  his  purse  when  he  re- 
fused to  pay  the  ship-money:  Tell  was  not 
I  starving  when  he  struck  for  S  witzeriand :  George 
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WasbiDgtou,  John  Hancock  and  Charies  Carroll 
o(  Carrol Iton.  had  no  fear  of  rent- day  when 
they  decided  for  American  independence.  Po- 
litieal  rebellion  may  be  the  harbinger  of  freedom ; 
•oeial  insurrection  can  breed  only  disorder  or 
despotism.  The  confusion  of  liberty  with  li- 
cense has  indeed  become  almost  habitual,  and 
the  origin  of  this  blending  of  opposite  ideas  is 
by  no  means  of  difficult  detection.  The  let- 
alone  theory  of  government  has,  by  its  applica- 
tion among  a  free  people,  placed  under  peculiar 
and  favourable  circumstances,  been  so  signally 
successful  in  the  augmentation  of  material  re- 
mits, that  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
money-seekers  throughout  the  world  have  in- 
visted  upon  the  adoption  of  the  policy,  and  the 
discontented  of  all  classes  have  supposed  a  con- 
nection which  has  no  national  existence  between 
Democracy  and  the  absence  of  government  in- 
terference. The  history  of  previous  republics 
might  have  prevented  the  commission  of  this 
mistake.  But  the  cry  of  the  capitalists  for  the 
Laissez  faire  system,  in  order  that  their  acquisi- 
tion of  gains  might  be  unrestricted,  has  led  to 
the  supposition  that  the  entire  absence  of  politi- 
cal restraints  was  the  Utopia  of  political  organi- 
sation, and  the  surest  evidence  of  Democratic 
principles.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  the  Social- 
ists, the  Communists,  and  the  other  instruments 
of  Revolution  in  France,  are  precisely  those  who 
most  loudly  proclaim  their  desire  to  establish 
a  concentrated  and  consolidated  government, 
which  shall  constantly  interfere  in  all  the  affairs 
of  private  life,  and  in  all  transactions  of  the 
highest  or  lowest  kind  which  occur  in  the  com- 
munity. Vet  this  is  to  one  set  of  admirers  of  the 
nineteenth  century  an  indication  of  the  progress 
of  freedom,  and  to  another  the  approaching 
triumph  of  the  Laissez  faire  system. 

There  are  thus  two  very  different  sides  to  the 
picture  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  perhaps 
that  which  has  been  least  regarded  is  worthy  of 
the  deepest  consideration.  When  the  summer 
is  present  we  hardly  dream  of  the  coming  change 
of  the  warm  bright  sunshine  into  the  gloom  of 
winter;  and  while  complacently  dwelling  upon 
the  glories  of  the  present  age  we  rarely  think  of 
the  disasters  which  are  imminent,  and  dream  not 
of  looking  for  the  snake  which  coils  itself  be- 
neath the  flowers.  Yet  the  future  is  more  prop- 
erly the  field  of  human  thought  and  speculation 
than  the  present;  and  even  the  present  may  re- 
veal the  fearful  action  of  the  corroding  and  dis- 
organizing forces  which  threaten  to  engulph  the 
futurA.  These  powers  which  will  assume  the 
ascendant,  if  they  be  not  checked  in  their  incep- 
tion, are  certainly  entitled  to  closer  scrutiny  than 
the  mere  glitter  of  apparent  successes;  and  their 
secret  action  assuredly  tends  to  impress  the  cur- 


rent age  with  the  stamp  of  imbecility  aod  evil, 
much  more  than  its  pecuniary  triumphs  chanc- 
terize  it  with  its  alleged  strength  and  splendosr. 
The  glory  is  at  the  surface,  the  caoksr  id  tiio 
heart :  like  silly  and  vain  children  we  bare  bwa 
boasting  of  the  beauty  of  our  fruits,  wbea  feeding 
on  deadly  poison.     Great  may  appear  to  betba 
scientific,  mechanical,  and  intellectoal  achieve- 
ments of  the  age — we  are  not  disposed  to  deaj 
them,  though  we  think  they  have  been  modi 
overrated : — but  still  greater  are  the  foliiee  late 
which  they  have  seduced,  and  perilous  isdeedii 
the  doom  which  they  threaten.    Society  ia attar 
anarchy  and  confusion;  the  government  of  States 
reduced  to  a  mere  scramble  for  oflSce;  the  pria^ 
cjples  of  politics  and  law  alike  unsettled;  reli- 
gion converted  into  a  blind  adherence  to  fonaa- 
las  which  are  not  comprehended,  or  to  as  inge- 
nious play  of  intellectual  sophistry;  aod  the 
whole  code  of  morality  supplanted  by  aysftoi 
of  individual  expediency;  surely,  these  are  aoom- 
alous  indications  of  an  Ago  of  Intellect,  ud  if 
they  constitute  the  glory  of  •*  the  enlighteoed  age 
in  which  we  live,"  they  would  have  been  deemed 
the  shame  and  the  condemnation  of  the  darkett 
period  in  previous  history. 

It  is  important  to  trace  social  and  iotellectaal 
evils  to  their  source,  and  if  we  fail  to  diacorer 
the  prime  movers,  or  even  to  unveil  the  mold- 
plicity  of  concomitant  influences,  all  teuding  to 
the  same  end,  we  may  arrive  at  those  remote,  if 
not  ultimate,  causes,  which  may  enable  as  to  die- 
cover  the  true  point  at  which  any  adequate  rem- 
edy must  be  applied.  To  those  who  are  aot 
conversant  with  the  intimate  connection  of  >U 
parts  of  human  history,  and  are  unfamiliar  with 
the  phenomena  of  social  change,  it  msy  seem 
surprising  that  the  determining  cause  of  aoctal 
good  or  evil,  should  be  usually  found  io  depart- 
ments of  intellectual  action  apparently,  or,  at 
least,  in  popular  estimation,  entirely  discosoected 
with  the  practical  life,  which  is  the  subjeet  of 
such  change.  We  have  already  attributed  to 
the  excessive  passion  for  gain  which  eogroeiti 
the  modern  world,  the  origin  of  that  distempered 
state  of  religion,  mprals,  politics,  and  eocietj, 
which  in  our  opinion,  reflects  more  disgrace  upoa 
the  age,  than  all  its  successes  can  claim  glory. 
This  may  be  called  a  proximate  cause,  aod  the 
connection  between  this  influence  and  its  resulia 
is  sufficiently  close  to  be  perceived,  even  if  their 
action  in  this  particular  way  should  be  denied. 
But  behind  this  lies  another  and  much  more  gea- 
era!  cause  of  present  intellectual  and  social  dis- 
order, and  one  whose  action  is  manifested  io 
multifarious  forms,  and  to  a  pervading  eiteot 
which  far  surpasses  the  influence  of  any  single 
special  cause,  which  is  itself  but  one  of  the  cos- 
sequences  of  the  broader  principle.    We  woaid 
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then  refer  our  preseot  laoMotable  condition  to 
the  misappreheasicHi  sod  misapplication  of  the 
PhiloMpby  of  Bacon — the  dominant  philosophy, 
in  its  perverted  form,  of  the  last  two  centuries — 
flod  to  the  other  intellectual  aberrations  which 
hare  infected  the  whole  body  of  recent  times, 
aod  produced  that  revolutionary  complexion, 
which  has  burst  forth  in  Europe  into  active  and 
fearful  maoifestation,  but  which  exists  no  less  in 
other  eouD tries  which  have  given  less  direct  in- 
dications of  its  agency.  It  would  be  easy  to 
show,  if  space  permitted  it,  that  this  revolutionary 
character  of  societies  and  governments  is  aecom- 
panied  by  like  tendencies  in  Literature,  Philoso- 
phy and  Science : — and  in  fact  all  the  evils  and 
iotricate  difficulties  of  the  present  day  have 
ipning  from  that  intellectual  anarchy,  which  has 
flowed  from  the  misappreciation  of  Lord  Ba- 
ton's philosophy,  and  from  the  licentious  disre- 
gard of  all  authority,  religious  or  moral,  but  that 
shadowy  authority  which  is  set  up  and  thrown 
dowD  ad  liHium,  according  to  the  caprice  of  our 
owo  iraagiaations,  or  the  whisper  of  our  own 
passions.  Even  the  Science,  of  which  we  boast 
■oiondly  and  so  long,  is  little  more  than  the  beg- 
garly application  to  petty  or  practical  details  of 
t^  methods  and  principles  established  by  an 
earlier  and  healthier  generation ; — aud  our  Liter- 
stare  exhibits  merely  a  vast  arena  for  the  osteuu- 
tioo  of  individual  vanity  and  superficial  loqua- 
city. "  la  the  youth  of  a  State,"  says  Lord  Ba- 
eoD,  ••arms do  flourish:  in  the  middle  age  of  a 
Slate,  learning :  and  then  both  of  them  for  a 
time  together:  in  the  declining  age  of  a  State, 
necbanical  arts  aod  merchandise." 

It  if  Binch  to  be  feared  that  the  civilized  world 
hasoow  come  to  that  declining  age,  and  boasts 
of  the  symptoms  of  decay,  as  stinking  fish  might 
iK)ast  of  the  splendour  of  those  lambent  fires 
»hich  played  upon  the  putrescent  body.  All 
oor science  has  become  mechanical,  and  all  our 
literature  marketable,  while  both  flourish  merely 
"•  a  part  of  the  general  merchandise  of  the  day, 
vbieh  engrosses  all  thoughts  and  all  feelings,  as 
^iog  the  constituted  avenue  for  gain.  Napo- 
^eoQ  sneered  at  the  English  as  a  nation  of  shop- 
•wpera :  were  he  alive  again,  he  might  see  a 
forid  of  hucksters  proud  of  their  occupation, 
•od deeming  it  a  proof  of  the  march  of  intellect, 
Md  an  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  enlight- 
•Boent  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 

We  end  without  having  uttered  a  tithe  of  the 
reflections  which  are  suggested  by  the  subject, 
wd  leaving  wholly  unnoticed  the  numerous 
^oomalies  and  gross  inconsistencies  which  ren- 
^^f  the  self-laudation  of  the  age  supremely  ri- 
^lieolous  to  any  thinking  man.  ft  is  a  subject  to 
*hich  we  shall  have  frequent  opportunities  to 
■^tam :  and  if  proof  of  our  positions  be  wanting, 


it  will  only  be  necessary  to  review  the  history  of 
the  last  ten  years.  For  the  present  we  know  of 
only  one  single  work  which  the  boasted  intel- 
ligence of  the  Nineteenth  Century  is  competent 
to  write  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  manner  :  it  is 
one  satirically  attributed  by  Dr.  Donne  to  Sl 
Bonaventura.  **  De  partieula  ifON  a  Decalogo 
adimenda,  et  aymholo  Apostolorum  adjicienda.'* 
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NORMAN  MAURICE ; 

OR, 

THE  MAN  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

AN  AMERICAN  DRAMA. 
IN  FIVE  ACTS. 

BT  W.  QILllOaX  SIMMS,  AUTHOR  OF  "TKX  TXKASSXB,*'  ftC. 
COPT   RIGHT  SECURED. 

ACT  V.--SCENE  I. 

4  chamber  i*  the  houie  of  Col.  Mercer,    Nerwum  Mau^ 
riee  astd  Caietby  diacovered, 

Caieibf.       The  challenge  comes  from  Blasiaghame. 
This  ^ves  us 
Advantages  which  we  should  rightly  use, 
'Gainst  one  so  old  in  practice. 

Maurice.  We  shall  use  them  :— 

The  weapon  ior  example.    Mine's  the  small  sword. 

Caie$by.      The  small  sword!    Blasinghame  expects 
the  pistol. 

Maurice.       We  have  the  right  in  this  and  other  mat* 
lers;— 
I  waive  the  rest ;  but  this  we  must  insist  on. 
'Twas  still  my  tancy,  upward  from  my  boyhood, 
That  next  to  lance  and  spear,  the  proper  weapon 
For  honorable  combat  was  the  sword. 
Admitting  grace  of  movement  and  decision. 
Allowing  still  discretion  to  the  champion, — 
Obeying  all  the  changes  of  his  temper; 
And  as  the  enemy  betrayed  his  purpose, 
Giving  him  power  to  spare  or  sisy  at  pleasure, 
Or  simply  to  draw  blood  and  to  disarm. 

Catetby,  You've  leam'd  to  use  the  weapon  T 

Maurice.  But  a  little! 

Some  confidence,  at  least,  in  eye  and  motion 
Grew  from  my  youthful  practice,  and  a  passage, 
With  the  bright  rapiers  flashing  in  the  sunlight. 
Was  ever  such  a  pleasure  to  my  spirit, 
That  I  am  half  content  to  risk  the  duel, 
For  the  excitement  of  the  keen  dispute ! 
'Tis  long  since  I  have  exercised,  but  nature 
Has  so  endow'd  me,  that  a  play  acquiredf 
I  never  yet  have  lost.    *Tis  fortunate, 
That  I  have  made  provision  for  this  pnictice» 
And  have  with  me  two  reeds  of  Milan  steel. 
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Id  all  respectfl  so  equal,  that  a  swordaman 

Would  linger  loDg  to  cboosed — But  here  comes  Savage! 

Enter  Savage. 

8a»age,  Save  you,  gentlemen. 

Maurice,       Your  hand,  sir.    We  are  ready : 
We  know  yourbusiness.    Here  is  Captain  Catesby, 
Who  will  discuss  with  you  the  needful  matters. 

Caietby.    Our  policy  demands  the  immediate  issue, 
Lest  friends  or  officers  should  interpose. 
Within  the  hour, — or,  at  the  least,  by  sunset, 
This  meeting  should  be  had. 

Socage^  You  cannot  have  it 

Too  soon  for  Blasinghame.    You  know  the  man ! 
Well !  what  the  weapon  7 

Cateeby.  We  shall  choose  the  small  sword. 

Bavage.    The  small  sword !    Why — 'tis  not  the  usual 
weapon. 

Maurice.       As  much  as  any  other.    France  and  Po- 
land— 
Indeed,  most  countries  of  the  continent, 
Where'er  society  ordains  the  duel. 
Employ  it— 

Caieeby,       And,  you  know«  in  Louisiana  7— 

Savage,  The  pistol's  the  more  equaL 

Catetby,  Were  Blasinghame, 

Or  Maurice,  feeble,  and  the  other  strong. 
That  were,  perhaps,  an  srgumeAt,  but— 

Maurice,  And  if  the  question's  courage,  Mi^or 

Savage, 
As  I  am  told  your  fi  iood  is  pleased  to  make  it. 
Somewhat,  at  my  expense,  then,  let  me  tell  you. 
Cold  steel  will  better  .try  the  manly  bosom, 
Than  any  decent  distance  with  a  pop-gun. 
If  I  remember.  Colonel  Blasinghame 
Has  served  in  the  army,  worn  the  soldier's  weapon. 
And  will  not  scruple  at  its  use  in  season. 
Do  not  distrust  your  friend. 

Savage,  Your  words  decide  it : 

You  have  the  right — the  small  sword  be  it  then. 

Maurice^  [gwif^g  ewordt,^    Here  are  two  noble  wea- 
pons— better  never 
Play'd  in  the  spiral  apd  conflicting  circles. 
Above  the  head  whose  life  was  made  the  stake 
In  the  delirious  conflict.    Take  them  with  you  ; 
Your  friend  can  choose  from  them,  or  note  the  measure 
Of  that  which  I  employ. 

Savage,  At  sunset,  then. 

CiUeiby.  The  place  f — 

Maurice,  If  you  will  suffer  me,  there  is, 

By  Baynton's  meadow,  a  sweet  bit  of  copse. 
East  of  it,  through  which  runs  an  Indian  trail ; 
It  leads  us  to  a  patch  of  open  lawn. 
Level,  and  smooth,  and  grassy — a  fit  place. 
For  one  to  fight,  or — sleep  on ! 

Savage.  Be  it  there,  then. 

And  now  I  leave  you,  gentlemen  :  an  hour 
Remains  for  preparation,  ere  we  meet ! 

[Exit  Savage. 

Catetby,    You  are  the  coolest  person,  for  a  person 
That  never  was  in  combat.    You  will  kill  him ! 

Maurice.    Not,  if  I'm  cool  enough!  I  fain  would  spare 
him, ' 
Now  that  I  see  him  not.    But  when  before  me, 
And  I  behold  in  him  the  insulting  tyrant, 
That  robs  the  feeble  and  defies  the  strong, 
I  feel  a  passionate  anger  in  my  heart, 
That  uinkes  me  long  to  trample  him  to  dust! 

CaUehy,    What  more  but  seek  the  surgeon  and  the 
carriage  7 

Maurice,  I'm  ready  when  you  please. 


Caieehy.       Withm  the  hour!  [£nf  Cafesty. 

Maurice,    My  poor  Clarice;  she  sits  beside  the  win- 
dow, 
And  with  a  vacant  spirit  still  looks  forth. 
Unthinking,  yet  still  dreaming  that  I  come. 
What  a  long  night  to  both — and  that  to-morrow! 
Well !  it  will  chide  her  tears,  and  soothe  my  sornrar. 

[Scene  data. 


SCENE  II. 

Tke  etUranee  of  a  thidt  wood  near  Ihe  dnetHittg  ef  Str- 
man  Maurice.    SummcL    Robert  Warren  diiaKertd. 

Warren.    The  sun  is  at  its  set,  and  yet  she  comeiDOt. 
Can  she  have  faltered— what  doth  she  suspect.— 
What  fear!    It  sinks,  and  hark — ^her footstep. 
Now  comes  our  triumph,  now !      [Hetira  into  (he  vo^d. 

Enter  Clarice. 

Clarice,  If  I  wr, 

I  that  am  feeble,  and  though  feeble,  loving,— 
Devoted,  where  the  sacrifice  is  needful, — 
Willing  to  die  for  him  whoso  dear  devotion. 
Has  made  it  my  religion  still  to  love  him, 
Ob.  God!  have  mercy  on  the  hapless  error. 
That  grows  from  love's  necessities  alone ! 
If  in  my  death  his  triumph  may  be  certain, 
My  breast  is  ready  for  the  knife.    I  need 
No  prayer,  no  prompting  to  the  sacrifice. 
That  saves  him  from  the  wreck  of  all  his  hopes. 
And  honor  with  them.    Let  me  now  not  falter ! 
Forgive  me,  Heaven,  in  pity  to  the  weakness 
That  knows  not  how  to  'scape.    If  it  be  crime,— 
The  deed  which  I  have  brooded  o'er  until 
My  shuddering  fancy  almost  deems  it  done — 
By  which  I  do  avoid  the  loathlier  crime. 
Let  not  the  guilt  lie  heavy  on  my  soul, 
As  solemnly  I  do  profess  myself, 
Most  free  from  evil  purpose,  and  most  bating 
That  which  meseems  the  dread  necessity 
That  shadows  all  my  fortune !    God  have  pity. 
And  show  the  way,  that  still  unseen  before  me. 
Lies  open  for  my  rescue !    Ha,  tis  he ! 

Warren^  [re-eirfers.]      Methioks,  Clarice,  you  c«ffl< 
reluctantly. 
Your  husband's  fate — the  dangers  that  do  await  hin, 
That  do  appear  so  terrible  to  me. 
Would  seem  to  touch  you  not. 

Clarice.  1*11  not  believe  it! 

I  tell  you  I  must  see  these  fetal  papers — 
Must  feel  them,  spell  and  weigh  each  syllable. 
Ere  I  believe  you ! 

Warren,  Said  I  not  yon  should  ? 

Clarice,  Show  me  them.    I'm  here. 

Warren,       Come  hither,  then. 

Clarice,    What,  in  the  deeper  darkness  of  the  wood ' 
No!  Here! 

Warren,    What !  dost  forget  my  recompense ! 
Wouldst  thou  the  naked  heaven  behold  our  pleasures? 

Clarice,    Oh,  Heaven!  sustain  me.    Let  me  oot  f o 
mad; 
That  I  may  hear  unmoved  this  foul  assailant. 
Nor  show,  to  baffling  of  my  hope  and  purpoee, 
The  loathing  that  I  feel !  {Ande. 

Warren.  The  proof  is  ready— 

Wherefore  dost  thou  linger  7 

Clarice^  [eagerly.]  Ha !  then  thou  hast  it- 

Here,  in  thy  bosom — here,  in  yonder  wood. 
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Wmren.  ETen  as  tfaon  uy'st^here,  within  my 

bosom; 
Bat  'tis  in  yonder  wood  that  thon  shalt  see  it. 
Beboid !       [  Taies  the  paperi  from  hit  botom  and  wavew 
her  to  Ike  vood. 

Ciarice.  Give  me  to  see  them. 

Wmren,  Ycb  ! 

Oariee.  But  here! 

Warren,       No — there !    [  Waving  them  and  retiring, 

Clarice.  Show  me!  I  come!     [FoUawing'. 

Warren.  Yet  farther.    Follow  me ! 

By  700  red  oak,  where  yon  dark  thkket  epreada. 
Where  silence,  and  her  twin,  security, 
Brood  ever,  and  declare  for  lovio|f  hearts 
Tbeir  meet  protection  in  this  lovely  shade,^ 
Tbiiber, Clarice!     {Reiiret  from  tight,  beckoning  with 

the  papert, 

Oariee,  Thither,  then  ;  I  follow  thee! 

ThoQ  dost  implore  thy  I'ate !    I  follow  thee 
V^lten  shadow  and  silence  both  invoke  with  speech, 
Too  potent  for  my  feeble  prayV  and  plaint, 
A  shadow  and  a  silence  yet  more  deep ! 
Tbey  awfully  declare  a  hideous  worship 
^here  Horror  tits  supreme,  and  summons  me 
To  make  befitting  sacrifice.    My  soul, 
Be  firm  of  purpose  now.    Nerves,  do  not  falter, 
^'hen  that  I  do  demand  your  resolute  office. 
1  dare  not  call  on  Heaven  to  help  my  weakness, 
Bttt  from  the  indulgent  merey,  bom  of  Heaven, 
laplore  the  saving  grace  I  may  not  merit. 

H*«rres.  [irit&tn.]  Clarice! 

^^^'"Tce,  Ha,  there,  I  come  to  thee. 

Fool!  thoa  entreat'st  a  fury  to  thy  arms, 
iad  oot  a  woman.    Thou  would'st  have  my  love— 
PuiaJte  of  my  embrace — my  kiss — thou  shalt ! 
^7 hiuband^this  for  thee! 

H  «rrf a,  [within.}  Clarice ! 

^^«^'-  He  calls  me ! 

I  do  bot  answer  to  hia  summons.    Ha ! 

Warren,  [itiihin.]  Clarice ! 

Oariee,    Thrice!    Thrice!    It  is  decreed.    I  come— 

I  come !  [Exit  Kithin  :  a  moment  after  a 

^  ef  agony,  and  then  a  sound  at  of  a  falling  body.  Re- 

«^  Clarice  teith  paper  §  in  her  hand,  and  garmentt 


Oariee,    Ha,  ha,  I  have  them !    I  could  laugh!    Ha! 
ha!— 
But  for  this  horrible  silence.    Yet  I  have  them ! 
He  would  have  kept  them  from  me— he.    Hu,  ha! 
Bui  would  I  suffer  him  when  he  threatened  Norman, 
"j  husband,  with  dishonor— my  brave  husband. 
Thai  cren  now  is  rising  in  the  nation, 
Aneog  the  great,  in  the  high  places  of  power, 
B«nked  with  the  men  moat  eminent.    Dear  Norman ! 
Ha-ha!  I'm  very  happy  now.    I  have  the  papers. 
The  proof,  and  Norman  is  made  Senator, 
5pite  of  this  wretched  liar!     He'll  lie  no  more. 
He  wish'd  for  my  embrace,  and  sure  he  had  it! 
^Mh  close  embrace,  so  sharp,  so  sudden,  sweet, 
It  made  him  shriek  and  shrink  with  such  a  pleasure, 
Ai  men  endure  not  twice.  [Groan  within, 

God!  what  is  that! 
A  footstep !    He  p ursues  me  for  the  papers.        [  Thruatt 

them  into  her  botom. 
He  »haU  not  have  them.    No— I  have  no  papers. 
H«eomcs!    Home— Norman— Home !     Home!  Home! 
[Exit  wildly,  looking  behind  her  at  the  departt. 


SCENE  III. 

77ie  wood  behind  Baynion't  meadow.  Enter  from  oppo- 
tite  tidet,  Norman  Maurice,  Catetby,  turgeon,  SfC., 
and  Colonel  Blatinghame,  Sdvage,  turgeon,  S^, 

Savage,    Can  nothing  reconcile  our  parties,  Catesby  T 

Caietby.        The  invitation  to  the  field  is  yours : 
Yours  still  must  be  each  overture  for  peace. 

Savage.       What  will  content  you,  Blasinghame  7 

Blatinghame,  His  blood! 

Savage,  [to  Catetby.'\        I'm  sorry,  but  you  heart 

Caietby.  To  business,  then. 

Maurice  is  a't  his  place,  so,  place  your  man. 

[JMauriee  and  Blatinghame  confront  each  oQier. 

Maurice.  Art  ready,  sir? 

Blatinghame,    For  vengeance !    You  have  foil'd  me; 
Disgraced  me  in  the  eyes  of  all  our  people^ 
So  look  to  it,  for  by  the  God  that  made  me, 
1*11  write  my  living  tortures  on  your  heart ! 

Maurice.  Your  blood  upon  your  head ! 

[  T%ey  fight.    Maurice  ditarmt  him. 

Blatinghame,  Curae  on  that  weapon ! 

Maurice.  Curse  not  your  weapon ; 

Curse  your  hand— your  heart— 
Your  cause,  which  has  betrayed  you — not  the  weapon. 
Your  life  is  at  my  mercy ! 

Blatinghame,  [folding  hit  armt.']         Take  it  then. 
You  may  slay  me,  sir;  you  cannot  conquer  me. 

Maurice,    I  will  not  slay  you.    I  irt// conquer  you. 
Your  life  is  mine.    I  give  it  you.    Live  on 
A  wiser  and  a  better  man  hereafter. 

Blatinghame,  [tottering  and  turning  away.]         My 
strength  is  gone  from  me ;  my  heart  is  crush'd. 
Look,  Savage, — these  are  teara,  and  not  of  blood. 
Come  with  me,  for  I  falter.  [Going, 

Savage,  [to  Maurice.]  You're  a  man 

Among  ten  thousand,  Maurice.    Now  forgive  him. 
He  weeps.    The  strong  man  weeps.   I  must  go  with  him, 
But  know  me  for  your  friend. 

[Exit  Savage  following  Blatinghame, 

Catetby,  'Twas  nobly  done. 

When  I  consider  Blasinghame's  career. 
His  brutal  murdera,  his  long  tyrannies. 
The  provocation  you  have  had  to  slay  him, 
I  marvel  that  you  spared  him.    Sir,  your  triumph 
Is  now  without  alloy. 

Maurice.  I'm  glad  you  think  so. 

Yet  deem  the  merit  of  forbearance  small. 
Had  he  been  bolder,  I  had  never  spared  him ; 
But  could  not  strike  him  when  with  folded  arms 
He  stood  to  meet  the  stroke.    But — lot's  to  Mereer. 

[Exeuni, 


SCENE  IV. 

7^  chamber  of  Richard  Otbome.    Enter  to  him  Harry 

Matthewt. 


Maithewt. 

Otborne, 

Matthewt. 

Osborne. 

MatUicwt, 


Where's  Warren  T 
I've  not  seen  him. 
Not  since  when  7 
Noon  yesterday. 

Indeed.    'Twas  then  we  parted. 


He  promised  me  to  meet  last  night  at  Baylor's. 

Otborne,  And  came  not  7 

Matthewt.    No.    'Twas  probable  his  business — 
For  you  must  know  his  hands  are  full  at  present— 
Was  quite  too  grateful  and  too  full  of  profit, 
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Norman  Maurice;  «^,  fJke  Man  o/  iht  Ptopk. 


[Aveun, 


To  make  him  leave  it  soon.    I  manrerd  not 
That  he  should  fail  us  then ;  but  now,  this  morning, 
When,  by  agreement,  he  should  breakfast  with  us. 
And  here*s  the  hour— that  he  should  still  be  absent. 
Seems  something  strange.    He  must  be  at  the  meeting, 
Or  we  are  done  forever. 

Othorne'  What*s  the  meeting  7 

MaUhewt,    One  of  both  parties,  meant  for  caucussing, 
Popular  wholly  in  its  character. 
Whose  temper  will  determine  our  Assembly 
As  to  its  choice  of  Senator  in  Congress. 

Otbome,  Ah, — Indeed. 

MaWiewM,  You'll  be  there  f 

Otborne,  Yes  :  I  promised  him. 

Matthetca.  Whot    Warren? 

0$borne.  Yes. 

MaUkevct.  I  must  go  look  for  him. 

We  must  not  risk  our  fortunes  by  delay. 
His  voice  may  help  to  make  our  Senator.    [Ex»  Matt. 

Osborne.  Would  he  were  dumb ; 

Or  1.    Alas  1  these  murmurs. 
How  feeble— since  the  fetters  are  about  me, 
And  but  one  way  remains — to  curse  and  perish. 


SCENE  V. 

The  open  $ireeL    Ferguson  and  Matthews, 

Ferguson.  Wliat  guest  was  that,  I  pray? 

MatthewSf  [smiling.]  I  must  not  tell  it-— 

A  lady's  in  the  secret. 

Ferguson.  Keep  it  then. 

But  give  yourself  no  farther  care  for  Warren ; 
His  last  words,  when  we  parted  yesterday, 
loiplird  his  absence  till  the  latest  moment. 
HeUl  lie  with  us  to-day,  when  we  are  ready. 

MaUhews.    'Twill  do  no  hann  at  least  to  hurry  him. 

Ferguson.  Have  you  seen  Blasinghame  ? 

Matthews.  This  morning?    No. 

Ferguson.    You  know  not  he  and  Maurice  fought  at 
sunset. 

Matthews.  Indeed !    How  did  they  fight  ? 

Ferguson.  With  swords. 

Matthews.  What  then  ? 

Ferguson.    Why  Maurice  had  him  at  his  mercy ! 

Matthews.  And  spared  his  life  ? 

Ferguson.    He  did,  but  had  been  much  more  merciful. 
To  have  taken  it,— for  he  has  crushed  the  other's! 

Matthews.  How!  Blasinghame! 

Ferguson.  Has  wither'd  in  a  night. 

MaWiews.  Impossible. 

Ferguson.    He  stares  in  vacancy — his  hair's  grown 
white,— 
He  trembles  as  with  palsy,  and  he  weeps, 
Even  as  an  infant ! 

Matthews.  Is  it  possible. 

Ferguson.    He's  useless  to  us  now,  and  Savage  grows 
More  friendly  now  to  Maurice  than  to  me. 

Matthews.  This  Maurice  wrecks  us  all ! 

Ferguson.  But  in  an  hour,— 

Let  Warren  but  be  faithful  to  his  pledges, 
And  we  shall  see  his  vessel  in  a  tempest, 
Such  as  no  bark  can  weather. 

Matthews.  Be  it  so— 

My  breath  shall  not  be  wanting  to  the  blow ! 

[Eixeunt* 


SCENE  VI. 

The  interior  of  the  Cilg  HaU  o/  8i.  Lsuis,  A  rmui 
platform  in  the  centre.  Citizens  erowdiMg  shout  iL 
Chairman  presiding  and  seated  with  other  disHsgmA. 

ed  men.    On  one  hand,  Ferguson  with  al^cn-fff^ 
site  Norman  Maurice,  Mereer,  Brooks.  Sfc.   A«r«» 
Maurice  discovered  speaking. 
Maurice.    Thus  have  we,  sir,  discussed  the  lewil 
questions 
Involved  in  this  upon  the  Constitntion— 
I  trust  that  on  this  Instrument,  I  speak 
The  doctrine  of  Missouri    I  would  have  it 
A  ligament  of  fix'd,  unchanging  value, 
Maintained  by  strict  construction,— neither  warp'd, 
Nor  stretched,  nor  lopt  of  its  now  (air  proportioiu 
By  the  ambitious  demagogue  or  statesman, 
Who,  with  the  baits  of  station  in  their  eyes, 
Still  sacrifice  the  State!    Our  policy. 
Regards  ours  as  a  linked  realm  of  nations 
Where  each  one  siu  secure,  however  feeble, 
And  pointing  to  the  sacred  written  record 
Finds  in  it  her  Palladium.    Government, 
We  hold  to  be  the  creature  of  our  need. 
Having  no  power  but  where  necessity 
Still,  under  guidance  of  the  Charter,  gives  it. 
Our  taxes  raised  to  meet  our  exigence. 
And  not  for  waste  or  favorites — our  people 
Left  free  to  share  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
Without  one  needless  barrier  on  their  prows! 
Our  industry  at  liberty  for  venture. 
Neither  abridged,  nor  pamper'd  ;  and  no  calling 
Preferr'd  before  anotlier,  to  the  ruin, 
Or  wrong  of  either.    These,  sir,  are  my  doctrinss ! 
They  are  the  only  doctrines  which  shall  keep  as 
From  anarchy  and  that  worst  peril  yet. 
That  threatens  to  dissever  in  the  tempest 
That  married  harmony  of  hope  with  power. 
That  keeps  our  starry  union  o'er  the  storm : 
And  in  the  sacred  bond  that  links  our  fortunes. 
Makes  us  defy  its  thunders  I— Thus,  in  one,— 
The  foreign  despot  threatens  us  in  vain.* 
Guizot  and  Palmerston  may  fret  to  see  us 
Grasping  the  empires  which  they  vainly  covet 
Aud  stretching  forth  our  trident  o'er  the  seas. 
In  rivalry  with  Britain.    They  may  confine. 
But  cannot  chain  us.    Balances  of  power, 
Framed  by  corrupt  and  cunning  monarchists. 
Weigh  none  of  our  possessions ;  and  the  seasons 
That  mark  our  mighty  progress,  East  and  Wesi, 
Show  Europe's  struggling  millions,  fondly  seekisj, 
The  better  shores  and  shelters  that  are  ours. 
Enough,  sir,  1  have  yielded  my  opinions. 
Freely  delivered,  frankly  argued,  feirly. 
With  deference  to  the  learning  and  the  wisdom, 
Shown  by  my  opponent!  The  rest  is  yours. 
Chairman,    You  have  heard  citizens;  what  fss^ 
order. 
Is  it  your  pleasure,  that  we — 

Mercer.  Sir,  it  needs  not  !— 

The  ample  range  that  tbie  debate  hath  taken, 
The  spacious  grasp  of  argument  upon  it- 
How  well  discuss'd  the  questions -how  complete 
And  clear,  the  several  reasons  which  concluded. 
Leave  none  in  doubt  of  what  should  be  our  judgoest 
Methinks  there's  but  one  matter  now  before  la, 
And  this  decided,  stays  the  whole  discussion,— 
By  showing,  in  our  preference  for  the  man, 
What  still  hath  been  our  thoughU  upon  his  mesfons*. 
Well  have  the  advocates  on  both  skies  spoken, 


lasi.] 


Norman  Mauriet ;  or,  the  Man  of  the  People, 
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Not  equally,  bot  well!  For  Ferguson, 
HiB  doquence  honors  his  experience  past, 
And  aiicKDt  repucation ; — but  metbiaks, 
Tint  none  who  listened  to  the  speech  of  Maurice, 
Bot  nost  have  yielded  to  his  clear  opinions, — 
Ewfoned  by  illostration,  near  and  foreign, 
Soch  fiill  analytiSf  such  profound  research^- 
Stfttefflsota  50  &irly  made, — objections  battled 
So  fearlessly— and  arguments  sustained 
With  w  niaeh  equal  truth  and  eloquence' 
His  riews  sib  mine — are  those  of  this  assembly, 
NaT  nore— I  boldly  challenge  in  their  fovor, 
Tbe  Toiees  of  Missouri !  What  remains— 
But  that  we  speak  to  her  assembled  wisdom : 
This  day  tbey  choose  a  senator  in  Congress — 
Whom  ihall  we  name  to  them  of  all  our  people ! 

1.  Vcieet,  Why  Norman  Maurice ! 

2.  Fotcei.  Who  but  Norman  Maurice ! 

3.  Voket,   The  widow's  firiend — the  champion  of  the 

people. 

BtmU,         Such  is  the  popular  will ! 

fer^HMa.  A  moment,  sir! 

If  eloqaeace  and  talent,  just  opinion, 
Weretbesool  reqnisitea  for  this  high  station, 
I  slioald  be  silent  here,  or,  probably. 
Join  with  you  in  the  shout  for  Norman  Maurice. 
Bnt  trath  and  virtue  claim  a  place  with  talent, 
hi  br  who  serres,  our  senator  in  Congress, 
Moit  iouw  no  smutch  of  shame  upon  his  garments. 

^mtriee.  Ha!  shame,  sir? 

ferffimu.  That  was  the  word,  sir. 

^Uatriu,  Shame  of  mine  ? 

Fergnmm.  Of  thine ! 

Mtturiee,  Speak,  sir ;  1  listen. 

Ferpuam,  It  as  charged,  sir, 

TbatNonaan  Maurice,  ere  he  sought  St.  Louis 
Wu  ooce  a  resident  of  Philadelphia, 
Tbat  there  he  forged  a  paper  on  a  merchant, 
Veil  iuown,  by  which  he  gain'd  two  thousand  dollars ! 

Abartcr.    A  fidsehood,  false  as  hell !    As  God  's  in 
Heaven, 
I  sever  did  this  thing! 

FtrpuoH.  The  proof  is  here! 

Mamiee.  The  proof!  WbatprooH 

^^sssfi.  Know  you  one  Robert  Warren  ? 

Hi!  yoB  are  silent,  sir— you  start — you  redden — 

Mamice,   With  scorn  and  indignation,  not  with  terror! 
Ida koow  Robert  Warren,  that  base  reptile 
Wboffl  ihrke  I  spared  the  scourge.    Set  him  before  me 
And  you  shall  see  whose  tremors  speak  the  guilty, 
Aad  whose  the  innocent  aroused  to  vengeance ! 

fwfassn.    Have  then  your  wish!  Accuser!    Robert 
Warren 
Stiad  forth  and  answer !  [Pauae. 

Uaariee.  He  dare  not ! 

Pergwm,  He  will ! 

Hamiu.    Shout  for  your  man  again.    Set  him  be- 
fore me. 

Ftrgutm.    Call  at  the  door,  there— call  for  Robert 
Warren. 

Foices  irilftotrf.    Ho!  Robert  Warren,  Robert  Warren ! 
Ho! 
[tatrr  Harry  BiatAemt  hoMiUff  and  tn  great  agUati&n,] 

MaUhewa,     Who  calls  for  Robert  Warren?     He  is 
murder'd^ — 
Stabb*d  with  a  dagger,  and  was  found  a  corse, 
^  tihin  the  wood  behind  the  house  of  Maurice. 
Here  is  the  dagger,  found  upon  the  body, 
And  crusted  with  his  blood.  [Shomng'  dagger, 

Tkef  hand  km  the  dagger^— he  ieizei,  ihuddert,  and 
dfspstl.    . 


Maurice.  Murdered  !    Give  it  me. 

God !  What  is  this  7  'Tis  hers.  [Aeide. 

MaUheua.    Behold  the  murderer! 
He  staggers !  It  is  he  who  hath  done  the  deed ! 

Ferguaon.    Ay,  truly, — who  so  like  to  do  the  deed, 
As  one  who  needs  to  silence  such  a  witness. 

Maurice.    Thy  bitter  jealousy  and  hate  deluded  thee, 
And  make  (hee  but  a  liar,     t  convict  thee. 
Out  of  the  mouths  of  thine  own  witnesses. 
(  To  MaUhewa.)    When  saw  you  Warren  last  ? 

MfsUkewa,  Noon  yesterday : 

He  left  me  then  to  seek  four  house. 

Maurice.  My  houae  ! 

What  would  he  at  my  house  T 

Matthewa,  I  do  not  know. 

But  know  that  from  that  hour  until  the  present 
When  now  we  find  him  by  your  house  a  corse, 
He  has  no  more  been  seen. 

Maurice.  *Tis  fortunate. 

That  we  may  get  the  truth  from  fraud  and  cunning, 
Even  when  it  makes  against  them.    Noon  yesterday 
Found  me  in  public  court-house,  on  a  trialy 
Before  a  thousand  eyes,  *till  four  o'clock ! 

Ferguaon.  B  u  t  after  that  f 

Maurice*  My  witness  here  is  Mercer. 

Mercer.  From  that  hour 

*Till  sunset,  he  continued  at  my  house. 
Then  left  with  Captain  Catesby,  to  return 
With  dark,  and  to  remain  with  us  all  night, 
Most  part  in  consultation  with  our  frienda 
Who  did  not  separate  until  near  the  dawn. 

Ferguaon.  Then,  *till  this  hour! 

Cateaby.  With  me!  We  slept  together! 

Maurice,    Man  of  a  bitter  malice,  art  thou  answer*d ! 

Ferguaon.    Thou  *scapest  the  murder,  not  the  forgery. 
Warren  was  not  the  only  evidence ; 
Where's  Richard  Osborne  ? 

Oabome.  [Coming fonoard.}    Here! 

Ferguaon.  All  do  not  fail  us ! 

Your  name  is  Richard  Osborne  7  You  know  Maurice 
And  know  the  crime  which  Warren  charged  upon  him, 
He  named  you  as  his  witness. 

Oahome.  He  did  wrong  then ! 

I  know  of  no  offence  of  Norman  Maurice- 
Yet  know  him  well,  and  all  I  know  of  him. 
Has  still  approved  him,  to  my  sense  and  judgment. 
The  noblest,  as  he  is  the  first  of  men ! 

1.  People  ahout.    Hurrah  for  that! 

2.  People  ahouL  Hurrah  for  Norman  llfanriee ; 
Ferguaon.           Confiision! 

Matihewa.    Vm  off.  [Exeuni  Mai&iewa  tutd  Ferguaon. 
Hiaaea, 

People  ahout  KY/aij  with  Ferguson!  Away! 

Mercer  [to  Maunce,]    Your  triumph  is  complete ! 

Maurice,    You  spoke.  ...  did  you  not  say  my  wife? 
What  of  hei^-Speak! 

Mercer.    YouV  ill !  Your  lips  are  very  pale ! 
But  courage,  all  your  trial's  over  now. 

Maurice.    Ah !  Art  sure ! 

Mercer.    Would  seem  so!  What  a  foul  conspiracy. 
So  fatally  arrested.    For  this  murder— 

Maurice,  What  of  it  7 

Mercer.  *Tis  very  strange ! 

Maurice.  Most  strange ! 

Mercer.    But  stranger  still  the  audacious  charge. 
Who  was  this  Warren. 

Maurice^  [with  an  ^ort.]    Who  ?  but  here  is  one. 
To  put  you  in  possession  of  the  story. 
He  knows  how  dextrously  a  lie  was  founded, 
Most  monstrous,  on  the  basis  of  a  truth, 
By  this  same  Warren,  to  my  injury. 
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TkttMoft  Komer. 


Adgust, 


[To  Otborne  who  comes  forward^] 
Osborne,  I  thank  you  for  your  ready  answer, 
And  good  opinion. 

Osborne,  It  was  but  your  rifcbt. 

Maurice.    What^s  that  cry  ?  my  fears.  [NoUeviUkouL 
Enter  Kaie^followed  by  Mr.  Jervis. 

Kate.  Oh!  Sir!  Your  wife! 

Maurice.    My  wife !    Be  still  my  hearL 
What  of  my  wife ! 

Kale.    She*8  sick,  O !  very  sick ! 

JMr.  Jervis.    She's  broke  a  blood  vessel ! 

Maurice^  [wiik  a  cry.]    God !  thou  hast  sent 
This  terror,  like  a  fate,  into  my  house, 
Aud  wreck'd  the  hope  that  nestled  there  in  peace, 
Hence  woman  from  my  sight ! 
My  wife !  my  wife ! 

[Rushes  out.   . 

Mercer ^  [to  Catesby.]    Follow  him  with  a  surgeon. 

Brooks.  We  must  hasten. 

The  assembly  waits  us !  We  shall  triumph  now. 

[Ex.  onuies. 


SCENE  VII. 

A  chamber  in  the  house  of  Norman  Maurice.  Clarice  re- 
clines upon  a  couch.  The  widow  Pressley  iU  a  littlt 
distance f  watches  her  standing. 

Widow,    Dear  lady,  you  will  die,  unless, — 

Clarice.  Come  not  near  mc ! 

Widow.  You  bleed !    You  suffocate ! 

Clarice.  And  still  he  comes  not. 

You  promised  me  to  send  for  him.    Oh,  God — 
Should  they  behold  these  papers.    Ha!  I  hear  him. 
Do  you  hear  nothing  ? 

Widow.  Nothing. 

Clarice.  It  is  he. 

Mauriccy  [without.'] 

Clarice !  my  wife. 

Enter  Norman  Maurice. 

Clarice.    Oh!  you  come!  Heaven  bless  you! 
I'm  dying,  Norman.        [  Throws  herself  into  his  arms. 

Maurice.  Dying! 

Clarice.    I  feel  it.    But  you're  safe.    He  would  have 
crushed  you, 
Made  infamous  your  name,  my  noble  husband ; 
But  stoop, — your  ear— he'll  trouble  us  no  more. 
He's  silent,  and  I  have  the  fatal  papers, 
No  copies,  all  the  originals.    Ha !  Ha  !— 
They're  her*— now  take  me,— closei^-to  your  heart, 
I  leave — you  lose  mc,  Norman.    Ah !  your  lips, — 
How  cold,  but  sweet  my  Norman — cold — sweet  Heaven. 

[Dies. 

Maurice.  Now  sink  my  soul.  [Lays  her  down  gently 
and  the  papers  fail  from  her  bosom,  he  sees  and  reads 
ihem. 

Since  the  bright  star  is  gone, 
That  made  thy  life  and  glory  from  the  heavens. 
That  stored  thee  witli  all  blessings.    I  am  crushed ! 
Ha !  what  are  these !  (reads.)    Oh,  God,  I  see  it  all. 
Ob,  bloody  wretch,  whose  nature  was  a  lie, 
This  was  thy  work,— and  hers.    'Tis  plain  before  mc. 
My  poor  Clarice,  how  faithful  unto  death, 
Shielding  me  at  the  peril  of  thyself. 
And  in  the  seerping  dread  necessity. 
Doing  the  deed  that  from  its  delicate  props, 
Snook  the  fair  fabric  of  thy  innocent  life ! 
My  wife!  My  wife.  [Sinks down, 

[Noise  and  voices  without.'] 


Enter  Mercer,  Brooks  and  otktrt. 
Mercer.    Maurice,  my  friend,  we  triiunph.   Tm  m 
Senator 
For  the  next  term  in  Congress  from  Missouri 
^  Maurice,    Could'st  wake  her  with  thy  tidingv! 
Msrcer.  God  !  Is  this  death! 

Maurice.    It  lies  upon  her  silent  lips  like  snow. 
Speak'  Speak!  Thou  wilt  not  wake  her  with  thj  ii£i|p. 
Nor  sorrow,  nor  joy  shall  fill  these  frozen  eyes, 
That  see  not  me.    She  would  have  listened  once, 
How  gladly, — and  found  music  in  the  triumph, 
That  now  can  bring  me  none.    My  wife!  My  wife! 

[Curtain  Drops,] 


THEODORE   EORNEE. 

BT   HElfRT   T.   TUCKERHAH. 

On  the  high  road  near  the  village  of  Wobbe- 
lin  there  stauds,  beneath  an  oak  tree,  the  Iroo 
Monument  of  Theodore  Korner.    The  material 
of  which  it  is  constructed,  the  simpHcitj  of  its 
design,  the  tree  which  overshadows  it  and  ita 
isolated  yet  accessible  position,  would  natorally 
induce  an  observant  traveller  to  examioe  aod  a 
contemplative  one  to  muse  beside  it;  bat  bow 
infinitely  is  the  casual  interest  thus  awakeoed, 
enhanced  when  we  recal  the  brief  yet  tbriHiBg 
history  of  him  in  whose  remembrance  it  wu 
erected ;  and  realize  how  entirely  the  lineameota 
of  his  character  accord  with  the  solemn  beaoty 
of  his  grave  I    There  is  often  as  much  room  for 
conjecture  in  regard  to  the  absolute  eodowments 
of  the  hero  as  of  the  poet :  the  fame  of  both  iJ 
only  settled  by  time ;  posterity  not  uofrequeutl} 
reverses  the  original  decree ;  and  the  fraok  ti- 
dier and  candid  bard  sometimes  dispel  the  charm- 
ing illusions  they  have  originated,  by  admittioj; 
certain  facts  of  consciousness :  thus  courage  aod 
inspiration  are  as  fallacious  when  judge<)  by 
mere  appearance,  as  mock  superficial  qualities: 
accident,  luck,  animal  excitement,  vanity  aod 
desperation  may  be  the  only  claim  of  the  so- 
called  hero  to  the  title ;  and  imitation,  art  au! 
tact  form  the  sole  attributes  of  him  whom  the 
world  of  to-day  denominate  a  poet.    It  is  r^^ 
indeed,  for  these  noblest  of  human  disUDCtioiu 
to  be  thoroughly  vindicated  by  the  same  iadi 
vidual  during  his  life ; — for  genuine  poetic  gifu 
to  be  illustrated  by  their  sensible  effects  upontfa< 
popular  mind,  and  genuine  heroism  to  be  indica- 
ted clearly  in  the  expressed  purpose,  tbe  tbougbt- 
ful  resolve  and  then  realized  by  entire  selfdevo- 
tion  and  voluntary  martyrdom.     Such  a  couree 
seems  to  include  all  the  elements  of  the  heroit 
character  and  leave  not  the  faint  shadow  of  a 
doubt  of  a  grand  moral  reality.    There  is  a  cocr- 
age  of  temperament  which  man  shares  with  the 
inferior  animals— that  which  leads  the  stag  to 
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stand  lit  bay,  the  steed  to  nwh  into  battle  and  the 
mattiffand  gamecock  to  lose  the  sense  of  safety 
in  the  ▼indictiveness  of  a  contest :  there  is  a 
courage  of  the  imaginntion  born  of  vision  of 
glory,  the  zest  of  adventure  and  the  love  of  ex- 
citement ;  and  there  is  a  courage  of  the  wilt — 
the  calm  resolve  of  valor  inspired  by  patriotism 
or  doty  and  thoughtfully  adopted  after  mature 
reflection.  In  proportion  to  the  danger  incurred, 
the  personal  advantage  relinquished  and  thecon- 
sisteocy  of  its  aim,  Is  this  latter  species  of  cour- 
age to  he  estimated.  It  is  this  which  essentially 
constitutes  the  hero ;  it  is  an  element  of  charac- 
ter, not  an  impulse  of  feeling;  it  is  the  product 
of  the  sool  not  of  mere  physical  superiority ;  and 
eialca  humanity  by  intensifying  her  active  powers 
with  the  concentration  of  intelligent  moral  pur- 
pose. 

Theodore  Komer  thus  more  completely  real- 
ised this  ideal  of  the  youthful  hero  than  any 
character  of  modern  times ;  or  rather  left  behind 
bim  the  most  authentic  evidence  and  beautiful 
memorials  of  its  reality :  for,  without  reference 
to  the  mere  facts  of  his  life,  we  have  the  two 
most  impressive  revelations  of  his  nature — the 
written  thought  and  the  noble  deed,  the  senti- 
mm  calmly  yet  earnestly  expressed  and  its  prac- 
tical embmliment :  the  motive  and  the  deed  to 
aueet  the  hero, — feeling  shaping  itself  into  delibe- 
rate action;  we  have  successively  the  man,  the 
p«>et.  the  soldier  and  the  martyr;  and  it  is  this 
unity  of  development  that  renders  Korner's  ca- 
reer almost  unique.  That  the  views  be  adopted 
were  not  the  offspring  of  a  heated  imagination, — 
thiit  the  sentiments  he  professed  arose  from  a 
^per  source  than  the  hot  blood  of  youth,  that  he 
Wis  perfectly  conscious  of  all  he  risked  and  quite 
aware  of  the  sacrifice  he  offered,  is  apparent 
from  his  literary  productions,  his  conversation, 
letters,  and  consistent  behaviour.  His  educa- 
ti6n  was  singularly  adapted  to  develope,  at  once, 
fflental  energy  and  the  gentlest  affections ;  it  en- 
coaraged  physical  strength  and  aptitude  and  the 
highest  moral  aspiration ;  and  hence  he  was  ca- 
pable of  estimating  for  himself  both  the  claims 
of  doty  and  the  claims  of  pleasure.  The  very 
atmosphere  of  his  childhood  was  intellectual ; 
hia  father,  although  ostensibly  devoted  to  juris- 
pnidence,  was  a  man  of  the  warmest  literary 
•jmpathies  and  the  highest  culture ; — while  his 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  an  artist;  Schiller 
and  Goethe  were  their  intimate  friends ;  the  for- 
mer wrote  Don  Carlos  in  the  elder  Korner's 
boose;  and  ii'»t  the  least  pleasing  chapters  in 
tbe  lives  of  both  authors  are  those  which  record 
aoecdotes  of  this  early  intercourse  and  the  cor- 
reapoodence  to  which  it  led*  Youu;r  Komer*s 
first  recollections  are  associated  with  this  cottage 
f     io  a  vineyard— endeared  to  tbe  three  illustrious 
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friends.  Korner's  infancy  was  feeble  and  he 
was,  therefore,  encouraged  to  practice  manly 
exercises,  in  which  he  soon  became  an  adept* 
having  few  equals,  among  his  companions,  in 
fencing  and  swimming;  he  was  a  most  graceful 
equestrian  and  dancer  and  excelled  in  gymnastic 
feats.  To  this  admirable  physical  training  so 
essential  to  tbe  martial  hero,  were  added  the  ae* 
com plish meats  of  musician  and  draftsman.  Thit 
early  instruction  was  derived  altogether  from 
private  tuition;  habitual  exposure  to  the  open 
air  and  the  influence  of  nature  as  well  as  the 
highest  social  intercourse,  combined  to  invigo* 
rate  and  refine  the  capabilities  of  the  soul.  But 
judicious  and  comprehensive  as  was  his  educa* 
tion,  it  only  accounts  in  part  for  the  nobler  bias 
of  his  character.  He  very  soon  manifested  the 
most  decided  tastes  and  aims,  and  the  instinct* 
ive,  far  more  than  the  acquired,  moulded  his  des* 
tiny :  strength  of  mind  and  firmness  of  purpose, 
tenderness  of  heart  and  loyal  attachments,  soon 
gave  promise  of  a  characteristic  life;  while  an 
appreciation  of  science  and  a  facility  of  versifi- 
cation were  equally  obvious  mental  distinctions, 
the  one  giving  vent  to  his  enthusiasm  and  senti* 
ment,  and  the  other  discipline  and  scope  to  his 
intellect.  Doubtless  this  need  of  an  active  life 
on  the  one  hand  and  mental  exercise  on  the  other, 
induced  his  first  choice  of  a  possession  which 
was  that  of  mining:  and  his  minerological  and 
chemical  studies  were  formed  under  Warner,  at 
Freyburg,  where  Humboldt  first  entered  upon 
his  illustrious  career.  At  uoon  the  companion* 
ship  of  bis  sister  and  her  friends,  called  out  hit 
gentlest  sympathies  and  delicate  tastes,  while 
that  of  his  father's  literary  coteries  elicited  his 
noblest  intelligence;  summer  excursions  made 
him  familiar  with  tbe  most  beautiful  scenery  of 
his  country;  and  thus  W3  have,  as  it  were,  a 
complete,  though  informal,  system  of  life  amply 
fitted  to  educate  a  poet  and  hero.  It  is  remark- 
able that  singular  vivacity  of  temperament  and 
facility  of  adaptation  alternated,  under  these  in- 
fluences, with  a  solemn  earnestness  of  charac- 
ter; in  his  boyhood  and  first  youth,  Korner  was 
lively  but  never  frivolous;  he  engaged  with  sim- 
ilar alacrity  in  the  most  sportive  and  the  most 
severe  occupations,  soon  became  a  social  favor- 
ite, and  yet  retained  the  nature  of  a  contempla- 
tive enthusiast.  His  dislike  of  French,  the  pro- 
found melancholy  induced  by  the  loss  of  an  in- 
timatj  friend  who  was  drowned,  and  a  quick 
sense  of  honor,  are  traits  vividly  remembered  by 
his  earliest  associates.  His  first  religious  pieces 
seem  to  have  been  inspired  during  a  foot  excur- 
sion amid  the  scenery  of  Silesia.  At  the  Berlin 
academy,  whither  he  was  sent  after  some  years 
of  varied  teaching  at  home,  Korner  was  engaged 
in  a  duel ;  and  the  impetuosity  of  his  nature,  com- 
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hined  with  the  strongest  poetical  tendencies,  led 
his  father  to  assent  to  bis  removing  to  Vienna, 
where  he  was  cordially  received  by  William 
Humboldt  and  Schlpgel.  His  rasbness  of  spirit 
having  become  subdued  by  a  protracted  fever, 
and  his  domestic  sympathies  revived  from  a  plea- 
sant sojourn  with  his  f%mi)y  at  Carlsbad,  he  ex- 
changed college  for  metropolitan  life,  in  a  state 
of  mind  peculiarly  fitted  to  render  it  both  useful 
and  happy.  His  cheerful  temper,  fine  personal 
appearance,  poetical  reputation  and  good  birth 
gave  him  every  advantage  at  the  outset  of  his 
brief  yet  brilliant  career  at  the  capital ;  but  these 
oulyserved  him  as  the  initiative  steps  of  fame;  and 
after  supporting  him  self  for  some  months  by  means 
of  bis  scientific  attainments,  he  began  to  write  for 
the  stage.  He  was  not  less  fortunate  in  the  kind 
of  discipline  to  which  his  boyhood  was  subjected ; 
this  was  voluntary; — he  was  never  thwarted; 
bis  reason,  his  honor  and  his  tastes  were  appeal- 
ed to,  and  his  will  thus  conciliated.  To  the  ab- 
sence of  fear  in  youth  we  ascribe  the  manly 
freedom  of  his  nature;  the  only  authority  claim- 
ed over  him  was  that  of  love ;  his  parents  were 
companions  not  less  than  guides.  They  ree- 
pected  his  idiosyncrasies,  and  only  sought  to 
keep  him  in  true  relations  with  nature,  humanity 
and  God.  Hence  his  faults  were  always  those 
of  excess,  never  of  calculation ;  he  was  some- 
times rasb,  but  knew  not  a  mean  instinct;  and 
the  freshness  and  energy  of  bis  soul  were  pre- 
served intact :  education  only  ripened  and  call- 
ed out  original  endowments.  The  spirit  of  en- 
joyment is  more  active  at  Vienna  than  in  any 
city  of  Germany.  If  its  libraries,  museums  and 
galleries  of  art  give  it  intellectual  character,  its 
Prater  thronged  with  recreating  groups,  inclu- 
ding every  class  from  the  emperor  to  the  hum- 
blest citizens,  and  boasting  the  richest  corso  in 
Europe,  the  prevalence  of  music  as  a  pastime, 
the  number  of  Theatres  and  the  social  taste  of 
the  people,  render  Vienna  the  centre  of  genial 
and  varied  life :  while  the  devotees  of  art  or  let- 
ters often  pursue  their  respective  oliject  at  Leip- 
sic  or  Frankfort  with  isolated  enthusiasm  and 
earnest  individuality,  the  tendency  of  the  social 
atmosphere  and  prosperous  activity  at  Vienna, 
is  to  make  the  artist  or  the  man  of  letters  an  ef- 
ficient and  sympathetic  intelligence  inspired  by 
and  giving  impulse  to  the  circles  of  fashion,  taste 
and  conviviality.  There  lived  Haydn,  Mozart 
and  Beethoven;  and  if  their  deeper  revelations 
were  born  in  the  solitude  of  their  own  couscions- 
ness  and  the  intensity  of  thoughtful  emotion, 
doubtless  the  zest  of  life  and  the  good  of  human 
interest  around  them  yielded  some  of  the  mystic 
threads  which  link  harmonies  to  the  universal 
heart.  I  nto  this  enjoyable  world  Korner  brought 
not  only  his  own  rare  endowments  of  mind  and 


character,  but  the  pnaligt  of  good  coDvermtioK 
and  attractive  manners.     To  feel  tke  high  and 
pleasurable  excitement  of  writing  soccessfullj 
for  tbe  stage  at  this  period  and  in  such  a  metro- 
polis as  Vienna,  we  must  remember  tbu  tiM 
stage  was  the  centra]  point  of  interest  to  all 
classes,  the  theme  of  eniightened  criticiicn,  the 
object  of  tasteful  appreciation ;  those  who  ilioi- 
trated  its  power,  io  any  departmeot,  with  nil 
genius,  were  sure  not  only  of  profeasioail  re- 
wards but  of  social  estiqiation ;  tbe  tbeaire  win 
peculiarly  a  national  institution  and  a  fasbioDibls 
and  literary  nucleus  endeared  by  babit  aasocla- 
tion  and  sympathy  to  tbe  roost  cultivated  aod 
respected,  fis  well  as  the  pleasure-loviog,eitizeDi. 
Tbe  seeds  of  thought  and  sentiment  io  tbe  mind 
of  young  Korner  seemed  to  flower,  all  at  ooce, 
in  the  encouragiug  sphere,  and  amid  tbe  ioTiiiog 
intercourse  here  opened  to  him.     His  first efiforti 
were  light  two-act  pieces  written  in  Aleuo- 
drines,  of  which  the  "Bride"  and  tbe  **GrKa 
Domino*^  had  such  success  that  he  beg^io  iood 
to  meditate  a  more  elaborate  and  fiuisheii  pro- 
duction.    At  this  era  bis  time  passed  in  a  de- 
lightful alternation  of  study  and  society;  MatA 
in  tbe  latter,  be  brought  to  tbe  former  all  tbe  ar- 
dent and  noble  feeling  and  facility  of  expressioa 
which  characterized  his  nature;  and  while  tbe 
one    elicited    bis   sportive    and    companionable 
graces,  the  other  gave  impulse  to  the  more  io- 
tense  and  thoughtful  moods  of  his  soul.   Ao 
immediate  and  iutelligeut  appreciation,  liketbit 
which  awaits  the  successful  dramatic  aufbor  ii 
Germany  and  tbe  social  privileges  and  syropnfby 
awarded  him  in  Vienna,  naturally  excited  tbe 
enthusiasm  of   Korner,  and   when  be  was  ap- 
pointed poet  to  the  theatre,  his  fortune  and  posi- 
tion were  truly  eminent;  but  ambition  was  only 
a  secondary  inspiration,  for  two  sentiments  glow- 
ed in  bis  heart  and  gave  the  utmost  eloquence  to 
bis  expression ;  he  was  a  gen  nine  patriot  aod 
lover;  and  at  this  brilliant  epoch,  the  coonpaD- 
ioiisbip  of  his  betrothed,  tbe  ardent  devotion  of 
his  friends  and  the  new-born  spirit  of  liberty  that 
stirred  the  breasts  of  his  countrymen,  all  united 
to  quicken  and  evoke  his  genius*    Time  his 
proved  that  its  most  legitimate  oflspriog  wis 
lyrical    poetry;    tbe    directnesa,   harmony  aod 
spontaneous  origin  of  this  kind  of  verse  accord- 
ed with  the  frank  earnestness  of  bis  cbaracter, 
and  more  faithfully  mirrored  bis  inward  life  than 
the  elaborate  and  studied  drama.     Yet  one  re* 
markaMe  triumph   in  tbe  latter  style  be  sooo 
achieved.      The   Tragedy   of  Zriny  whatever 
may  be  its  imperfections  as  a  work  of  art,  is 
memorable  as  the  composition  of  a  youth  aod 
as  the  deliberate  record  of  bis  most  pr  •foon<l 
sentiments.    The  period  of  this  play  is  1566  and 
the  action  is  first  at  Belgrade  and  then  in  and  be- 
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Cote  tbe  Haogarian  fortretB  of  Sii^th  which  is  he- 
roicmlly  ^feaded  hy  NicholM  Von  Irviog,  ngaiost 
SoKmae ;  Lorenzo  Jursioitech,  the  former's  lieu- 
tesMit  is  the  becrotbed  of  his  daughter,  whose 
character  as  well  as  that  of  her  mother  are  de- 
liaeaied  with  a  grace  aod  truth  worthy  of  a 
poet's  diserimiusting  estimate  of  womau.     The 
characterof  Loreazo  Juniuitsch  is  doubtless  Kor- 
Bcr s  owa  ideal ;  and  the  plot  of  the  drama,  io 
a  sinking  maouer  typifies  his  destiny.     Indeed 
the  most  emphatic  passages  of  the  tragedy  are 
idstitical  with  the  views,  feelings  and  purposes 
he  cherished,  as  uttered  in  familiar  conversation 
aod  lettera.     la  a  literary  point  of  view,  the  dis- 
tinct characterization,  the  fine  contrast  between 
the  orieacai  scenes  and  those  in  the  Hungarian 
fortress ;  the  powerful  and  consistent  tone  of  self- 
devotion  roaiutained  by  Zriny  and  his  followers, 
the  intense  coexistence  of  love  and  duty, — ere 
traits  so  happily  manifest  as  to  have  seized,  at 
once,  OB  the  popular  feeling.     The  play  may  be 
JB»tly  considered  as  an  exposition  of  heroism, 
sad  what  gives  it  a  permanent  inten'st,  is  the 
fictthat  it  embodies  the  habitual  state  of  mind, 
foreshadows  the  sacrifice  and  glows  wkh  the 
very  sonl  of  the  author:  it  also  not  inadequately 
reprtseots  the  prevalent  sentiment  of  Germany, 
at  the  period.     The  flames  of  Moscow  had  kin- 
died  the  dtirmant  valor  of  northern  Europe ;  deep 
iodignatioa  against  her  conqueror  now  found 
vest  io  action ;    and  the  love  of  country  was 
thoroughly  awakened ;  a  spirit  of  self-consecra- 
tioo  sod  a  holy  as  well  as  martial  zeal,  such  as 
the  poet  so  well  describes  as  nerving  the  llunga- 
rias  patriots  of  the  tragedy,  pervaded  all  hearts : 
•0  ihni  ^  Zriny"  may  be  regarded  as  vividly  re- 
flsctiag  not  only  the  individual  consciousness  of 
the  poec  but  the  public  sentiment  of  his  country. 
Ao  impressive  proof  of  the  harmony  between 
Kfirner  s  expressed  and  acted  sentiments,  be- 
tween his  character  and  writings,  is  the  coinci- 
desce  in  tone  and  feeling  of  the  letter  he  ad- 
dfCHcd  his  father  after  bis  valorous  resolve  and 
soaie  expressions  that  fall  from  the  chief  actors 
ia-Zrmy:" 

I  woald  depart  but  as  a  hero  should, 
la  the  fiill  splendor  of  my  boldest  love. 

What  is  there  for  us  higher  in  this  world 
That's  left  ontasted  in  our  hallow'd  wishes  t 
Can  life  afford  a  moment  of  more  bliss  1 
HeiT  happiness  is  transient  as  the  day, 
On  high  eternal  as  the  love  of  God. 

For  as  with  other  slaves  'tis  natare's  law, 
Tbe  vital  air  is  the  demand  of  life, 
So,  maiden,  is  his  honor  to  a  man. 

For  nothing  is  too  precious  for  our  country. 


Rash  /  nay,  I  am  not 
Yet  am  I  v.euiurous  and  bold  for  lovOi 
Aod  all  enthusiast  for  my  fatherland. 

That  I  devote  m3ree1f  to  death  were  little— 
My  life  I  oft  have  ventured  in  the  hasard. 
But  that  I  do  so,  'mid  such  joy  and  pleaaurSi 
'Mid  happiness  and  highest  earthly  bliss. 
This  is  tbe  struggle,  this  deserves  the  prize^ 
My  country  may  be  proud  of  sach  an  offering. 

I  will  rlasp 
Tbe  form  of  death  with  arms  of  youthful  love, 
And  bravely  press  it  to  my  youthful  breast. 

For  (ate  may  shatter  the  heroic  breast. 
But  it  can  awe  not  the  heroic  will; 
Tbe  worm  may  creep,  ignobly,  to  its  rest, — 
Tile  noble  mind  must  5gbt  and  triumph  still. 

O  do  not  harshly  chide  with  fate,  my  daughter, 
But  rather  trust  its  kind  paternal  favor, 
Which  hath  permitted  us  by  this  ordeal 
To  prove,  lilie  gold,  our  purity  of  heart. 

rteitno,  March  10,  1813. 

Dearest  father, 

1  write  thee  respecting  an  event  which  I  feel 
assured  will  neither  surprise  nor  shock  thee.  I 
lately  gave  thee  a  hint  of  my  purpose,  which 
has  now  arrived  at  maturity.  Germany  rises; — 
the  Prussian  eagle,  by  the  beating  of  her  mighty 
wings,  awakes  in  all  true  hearts  the  great  hope 
of  Oerman  freedom.  My  poetic  art  sytripathizes 
for  my  country; — let  me  prove  myself  her  wor- 
thy son  !  Ves,  dearest  father,  I  will  join  the  army, 
will  cheerfully  throw  aside  the  happy,  joyous  life 
in  which  I  have  here  enjoyed,  in  order,  be  it 
with  my  blood,  to  assist  in  tbe  deliverance  of  my 
country.  Name  it  not  impetuosity,  levity,  rash- 
ness. Two  years  since,  it  is  true,  1  should  have 
termed  it  thus  myself;  but  now  that  f  know 
what  happiness  can  ripen  for. me  in  this  life; 
now  that  tbe  star  of  fortune  sheds  on  me  its  most 
cheering  influence,  now  is  it,  by  heaven,  a  sa- 
cred feeling  which  inspires  me,  a  conviction  that 
no  sacrifice  can  be  too  great  to  insure  our  coun- 
try's freedom.  Possibly  thy  fond  paternal  heart 
may  say,  **  Theodore  is  meant  for  better  things ; 
in  another  field  he  might  have  accomplished  ob- 
jects more  worthy  and  important,  he  owes  as  yet 
a  weighty  obligation  to  mankind."  But  father, 
my  conviction  is,  that  for  the  death-offering  for 
the  freedom  and  honor  of  our  country,  no  one  is 
too  good ;  though  many  are  too  base.  If  the 
Almighty  have,  indeed,  inspired  me  with  a  more 
than  common  mind,  which  has  been  taught  and 
formed  by  thy  care  and  affection,  where  -is  the 
moment  when  I  can  better  exert  it  than  now  ? 
A  great  age  requires  great  souls,  and  I  feel  that 
I  may  prove  a  rock  amid  this  concussion  of  the 
nations.  I  must  forth  and  oppose  mjr  daring 
breast  to  the  waves  of  the  storm. 
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Shall  I  he  content  to  celebrate  in  poetry  the 
success  of  my  brethren  while  they  ftght  and  con 
quer?  Shall  I  write  entertainments  for  the. comic 
theatre,  when  I  feel  within  me  the  courage  nnd 
the  8treni;th  to  take  part  in  the  great  and  scfriou^ 
drama  of  life  ?  I  am  aware  that  thou  wilt  suffer 
much — my  mother  too  will  weep  !  May  God  be 
her  comfort;  I  cannot  spare  you  this  trial.  I 
have  ever  deemed  myself  the  favurire  of  for- 
tune ;  she  will  not  forsake  me  now.  That  I  sim- 
ply venture  my  life  is  but  of  little  import;  but 
that  [  offer  it,  crowned  as  it  is,  with  all  the  flow- 
ery wre:iths  of  love,  of  friendship — that  I  cast 
away  the  sweet  sensation  which  lived  in  the 
conviction  that  I  should  never  cause  you  inqui- 
etude or  sorrow,  this  is,  indeed,  a  sacrifice  which 
can  only  be  opposed  to  such  a  prize — our  coun- 
try's freedom.  Either  on  Saturday  or  Monday  I 
depart,  probably  accompanied  by  friends,  or  pos- 
sibly H.  may  despatch  me  as  a  courier.  At 
Breslau,  my  place  of  destination,  I  meet  the  free 
sons  of  Prussia,  who  have  enthusiastically  col- 
lected there,  under  the  banner  of  their  king.  I 
have  scarcely  decided,  as  yet,  whether  I  join  the 
cavalry  or  infantry  ;  this  may  depend  upon  the 
sum  of  money  which  may  be  at  my  disposal. 
As  to  my  present  appointment  here,  I  know,  as 
yet,  nothing  certain;  possibly  the  Prince  will 
give  me  leave  of  absence,  if  not  there  is  no  se- 
niority in  art,  and  should  I  return  to  Vienna,  I 
have  the  assurance  of  Count  Palfy  that  still 
greater  advantages  of  a  pecuniary  nature  await. 
Antonia  has,  on  this  occasion,  proved  the  great, 
the  noble  character  of  her  soul.  She  weeps,  it 
is  true,  but  the  termination  of  the  campaign  will 
dry  her  tears.  My  mother  must  forgive  me  the 
tears  I  cause  her;  whoever  loves  me  will  not 
censure  me ;  and  thou,  father,  wilt  find  me  worthy 

of  thee.  * 

Tht  Theodore. 

At  the  very  outset  of  their  march,  after  join- 
ing his  regiment,  they  bivouacked  in  a  grave- 
yard ;  one  of  the  mounds  was  his  pillow,  and 
over  another  his  horse  stumbled — and  it  was  re- 
garded by  the  superstitious  observers  as  ominous. 
When  his  sister,  who  was  possessed  of  much  ar- 
tistic skill,  and  whose  grief  for  bis  loss  wore 
away  her  life,  was  painting  him,  she  suddenly 
wept^-declaring  that  she  saw  his  head  bleeding. 
He  wrote  to  a  friend  on  the  eve  of  his  depar- 
ture, **  if  I  shall  never  again  be  in  Meadowst 
perhaps  I  shall  soon  be  on  the  green,  and  quite 
peaceful,  quite  still !"  Indeed,  even  the  most 
thoughtless  of  the  students  who,  with  all  the  ar- 
dour of  youth,  threw  themselves  into  the  im- 
pending struggle — were  aware  of  the  truth  of 
Korner*8  declaration,  "  every  second  man  of  us 
must  die."     With  him  this  self-devotion  was  no 


sudden  fit  of  martial  enthusiasm,  hot  the  ch«r. 
ished  purpose  of  years ;  many  allasions  in  bii 
letters  and  familiar  talk  afterwards  became  rletr 
to  his  friends.  He  had  felt  deeply  the  misfor- 
tunes of  bis  country  and  pondered  on  tbe doij 
of  a  citizen,  until  it  was  his  firm  resolve  to  em- 
brace the  first  occasion  to  fight,  and  if  needfbl, 
to  die  for  his  native  land.  The  summoas  etme 
when  the  goblet  of  life  sparkled  to  the  brim, 
when  his  mind  and  heart — his  afleetions  RiMi  bii 
intellect  were  thoroughly  and  genially  abeoHied; 
yet  he  hesitated  not  a  moment,  but  earolled  him- 
self in  Zutzow's  corps. 

Few  episodes  in  lit<»rary  history,  or  rather  in 
the  biography  of  genius,  have  a  more  complete 
and  harmonious  moral  beauty  than  the  whole 
life  of  Theodore  Koruer:  there  is  no  wooderfol 
precocity  suddenly  eclipsed  by  decay ;  no  jha/f 
of  insanity  turning  the  sweetest  melody  into  hor- 
rible discord ;  no  sad  compromise  between  ibe 
dreams  of  youth  and  the  calculations  of  iotemi; 
all  is  sustained,  noble  and  consistent:*-*  child- 
hood enriched  with  high  acquisitions  and  rtfioed 
by  domestic  love ; — a  youth  developed  with  free- 
dom in  en  atmosphere  of  truth ;  geouioe  reli- 
tions  with  nature  and  humanity ;  cbeerfalani, 
intelligence,  fortitude  and  self-devotion;  a  unity 
of  being  that  presents  a  remarkable  coutrut  to 
the  fragmentary,  baffled,  and  too  often,  incoo- 
gruous  experience  of  the  gifted  and  the  brave. 
It  is  affecting,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sublime  to 
recall  the  happy  life  of  the  young  poet  at  Vieo- 
na, — environed  by  the  delights  of  social  and  lit- 
erary fame,  the  cordialities  of  hospitalitj.  the 
consolations  cf  friendship,  the  sweet  comma- 
nion  of  love,  and  then  heboid  it,  suddenly  yet 
calmly  exchanged  for  hardship,  peril  aod  death. 
Amid  the  pleasurable  excitements  of  the  gay 
capital,  instead  of  being  enervated  he  was  oenred. 
Tt  was  his  custom  to  retire  to  the  neigbboriog 
village  of  Doblinger  to  write.     "  I  always  work 
in  the  garden,"  he  says,  *'  where  I  am  now  wri- 
ting  this  letter.      A   thicket  of  chestnut  trees 
spreads  its  cooling  shade  around  roe,  aod  my 
guitar,  which  hangs  behind  me  on  the  next  tite, 
employs  me  in  those  moments  when  1  cease  to 
write."     Antonia,  his  betrothed,  appears  to  have 
united  the  most   charming  domestic  aptitode< 
with  that  heroic  spirit  that  endeared  her  to  her 
lover.     He  used  to  visit  her  after  his  moroiQ?*« 
labor,  quit  her  presence  to  dine  with  Homholdt, 
or  some  other  genial  savan,  pass  the  eveoio^ 
either  at  a  party  or  the  theatre,  and  return  bono 
to  prosecute  his  literary  task,  his  correspoodeoce 
or  his  studies.     Love  and  art  exclusively  reigned 
in  his  soul.     Yet  in  accordance  with  that  law  by 
which  the  reaction  of  enthusiasm  is  inevitable 
melancholy,  Korner  often  turned  from  the  exter- 
nal sunshine  of  his  lot  to  realize  a  gloom  within. 
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He  had  a  distiact  prMentiment  of  early  death, 
aUhottgh  with  characteristic  heroiem  it  seldom 
foood  oiher  thao  playful  expression.  When  be 
Wis  dig{;ing  the  foundation  of  a  temporary  hut, 
biscomnide  said  to  him,  *'you  dig  like  a  grave;'* 
and  he  replied,  *'  we  ought  to  practise  the  trade, 
for  we  shall  doubtless  have  to  render,  each  for 
the  other,  that  labor  of  love." 

These  noble  volunteers,  comprising  the  flower 
of  the  German  youth,  were  consecrated  to  the 
high  office  they  had  espoused,  at  the  village 
church  of  Breslau ;  and  the  muse  of  their  gal- 
lant comrade  gave  utterance  to  their  religious 
zeal  as  well  as  to  their  patriotic  sentiment.  The 
popularity  and  influence  of  his  martial  songs  had 
already  endeared  bis  name  not  only  to  this  cho- 
sen band,  but  to  all  his  brave  countrymen ;  at 
leisure  intervals  he  wrote  other  lyrics  suggested 
by  the  exigencies  or  feelings  of  the  moment  and 
selected  appropriate  melodies  that  soon  winged 
them,  like  seeds  of  valor,  throughout  the  land. 
He  made  a  final  visit  to  his  family  at  Dresden, 
before  the  regim'-nt  departed ;  and  we  next  hear 
of  him  thus  anticipating  a  premature  death,  after 
the  battle  of  Darmeburg: 

FAREWELL  TO  LIFE. 

WtiUen  in  ike  night  of  the  seventeenth  and  eigkteenik 
tfJnme,  /?«  /  lay  severely  wounded  and  helpless  in  a 
wood,  expecting  to  die, 

Vj  deep  wound  bums — my  pale  lips  qaake  in  death— 
I  feel  my  faintiog  heart  resign  its  strife, 
And  renching:  now  the  limit  of  my  life, 

Lrand,  to  tby  will  L  yield  my  parting  breath. 

Yet  many  a  dream  hnth  charro'd  my  youthful  eye  : 
And  ma»t  life's  fairy  virions  all  depart  7 
Ob,  surely  no!  for  all  that  fired  my  heart 

To  rapture  here,  shall  live  with  me  on  faigb. 

Aod  that  iiur  form  that  won  my  earliest  tow, 
That  my  youn^  spirit  prized  all  else  above, 
And  now  adored  as  freedom,  now  as  lave, 

Stands  in  seraphic  guise,  before  me  now ; 

And  as  my  fading  senses  fade  away, 

It  beckons  me,  on  high,  to  realms  of  endless  day  ! 

Few  heroic  lyrics  exhibit  a  more  genuine  spirit 
than  the  *'  Sword  Song,'*  and  *'  Zutzow*s  Wild 
Chase/*  The  former  was  written  on  the  eve  of 
the  engagement  in  which  h?  fell;  be  was  send- 
ing it  to  a  friend,  when  the  signal  of  attack  was 
made,  and  it  was  found  in  his  pocket-book  after 
his  death.  The  tirraleurs  of  the  enemy  fired 
from  a  dense  grove ;  a  ball  passed  through  the 
seek  of  Komer*s  horse*  entered  his  spine,  and 
and  be  instantly  expired ,  so  immediate  was  the 
eessation  of  life,  that  the  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance remained  unchanged  when  the  body  was 
earned  oflT  the  field ;  one  •  f  his  heart-stricken 
friends  cried,  «'  let  us  follow  Korner,**  and  they 


rushed  upon  the  ambushed  enemy  with  desper- 
ate valor.  Adored  by  his  companions  in  arms, 
for  his  delightful  social  qualities  as  well  as  for 
his  transceiidant  gifts,  and  peerless  courage,  with 
silent  grief  they  dug  his  grave  beneath  a  majestic 
oak  by  the  road-side,  and  carved  his  name  on 
its  trunk.  With  this  noble  tree  the  memory  of 
Korner  is  indissolubly  associated;  as  indigeuotts 
to  and  characteristic  of  his  country,  it  possessed 
for  him  a  singular  charm ;  and  in  the  luxuriance 
of  its  summer  foliage,  shaken  off  so  bravely  to 
meet  the  winter  gale,  it  is  an  apt  symbol  of  the 
young  hero  cheerfully  throwing  aside  the  pros- 
perous crown  that  decked  his  brow,  to  war  for 
liberty.  One  of  bis  pieces  derives  a  melancholy 
interest  from  the  subject,  that  deepens  its  intrin- 
sic pathos : 

THE  OAKS. 

'Tis  evening :  all  is  hushed  and  still, 
The  sun  sets  bright  in  ruddy  sheen ; 

As  here  I  sit,  to  muse  at  will 
Beneath  these  oaks*  umbrageous  screen  i 

While  wand'ring  thouf^hts  my  fiincy  fill 
With  dreams  of  life  when  fresh  and  green, 

And  visions  of  the  olden  time 

Revive  in  all  their  pomp  sublime* 

While  time  hath  called  the  brave  away, 
And  Mwept  the  lovely  to  the  tomb ; 

As  yonder  bri^rht  but  fading  ray 
Is  quenchM  amid  the  twilight  gloom : 

Yet  ye  are  kept  from  all  deray, 
For  still  unhurt  and  fresh  ye  bloom. 

And  seem  to  tell  in  whi^perin^  breath. 

That  greatness  still  survives  in  death  1 

And  ye  snrvive!— *mid  change  severe, 
£ach  aged  stem  but  stronger  grows. 

And  not  a  pilgrim  passes  here, 
But  seeks  beneath  your  shade  repose. 

And  if  your  leaves,  when  dr>  and  sere, 
Fall  fast  at  autumn^a  wintry  close, 

Yet  every  falling  leaf  shall  bring 

Its  vernal  tribute  to  the  spring. 

Thou  native  oak,  thou  German  tree. 

Fit  emblem  too  of  German  worth! 
Type  of  a  nation  brave  and  free, 

And  worthy  of  tlieir  native  earth ! 
Ah !  what  avails  to  think  on  thpp, 

Or  on  the  times  when  thou  hadst  birth  ? 
Thou  German  race,  the  noblest  aye  of  all, 
Thine  oaks  still  stand,  while  thou,  alas,  must  fall. 

The  mineralogical  excursions  and  hardy  exer» 
cises  of  Korner  proved  an  admirable  initiation 
to  military  service;  and  habits  of  activity  and 
method  soon  made  him  thoroughly  efficient  in  hta 
new  vocation.  It  is  remarkable  that  his  was  the 
first  blood  shed  after  joining  the  corps ;  having 
been  sent  with  a  flag  of  truce,  in  violation  of  the 
armistice,  he  received  a  wound  without  drawing 
his  sabre;  and  it  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  as  il« 
lustrating  the  horrors  of  war,  that  he  fell,  as  baa 
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been  subtequeotly  difkcnverecl,  by  the  shot  of  one 
of  his  own  cuuutrymeD  io  the  enemy's  ranks. 
How  beautifu!  in  the  retrospect,  is  the  short,  but 
illustrious  career  we  have  thus  imperfectly  traced ; 
how  truly  deed  responded  to  thought  and  expe- 
rieoce  to  sentiment  in  Korner's  life!  Generous 
and  devoted  feeling  exalted  him  above  the  hit- 
terness  of  disappointment ;  his  days  were  occu- 
pied with  acts  of  high  utility  and  his  nights  in 
lofty  contemplation.  He  used  lo  steal  away 
from  the  bivouac  to  the  forest,  to  think  of  those 
he  loved;  and  when  overcome  by  the  plead- 
ings, tenderness,  and  the  desire  for  sympathy, 
he  sought  refuge  in  heroic  aspirations  x>r  pious 
thought  "  If  it  has  heen  denied  me,^'  he  writes, 
**  to  kneel  with  my  bride  at  the  altar,  a  bride  of 
steel  has  been  entrusted  to  me,  to  whom  I  have 
sworn  eternal  truth."  This  calmness  and  reso- 
lution is  the  more  striking  when  we  picture,  Kor- 
ner  to  our  fancy,  charming  a  select  circle  with 
his  guitar,  or  his  amateur  performance  of  the 
Swedish  Captain  in  Wallenstein,  and  writing 
pieces  for  Humboldt's  children;  and  realize  his 
adaptation  to  the  peaceful  happiness  of  domestic 
and  artist  life.  The  total  change  in  his  pursuits 
and  enjoyments  is  best  revealed  by  his  letters, 
varying  in  date  but  a  few  mouths.  Thus  at  one 
time  he  writes  from  Vienna :  **  Would  I  could 
have  seen  you  all  in  a  box  yesterday.  The  finest 
feeling  is  that  of  composition  itself;  next  to  this 
ranks  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  one*8  work  rep- 
reseuted  with  affection  and  skill;  the  loftiest  lies 
in  the  conviction  that  one  has  seized  the  souU  of 
others.*'  **  I  amuse  myself  here  divinely ;  am 
always  engaged  a  week  before  hand,  and,  I  may 
say,  am  quite  the  rage :"  and  soon  after,  in  this 
strain — '*  A  great  moment  of  my  life  is  approach- 
ing. Be  couvinred  you  shall  find  me  not  un- 
worthy of  you  wheu  the  trial  comes  :'*  and  again 
from  the  camp:  "The  corps  already  sing  several 
of  my  songs,  and  I  cannot  describe  to  you  how 
agreeable  is  the  relation  in  which  I  live,  as  the 
most  cultivated  and  select  minds  of  all  Germany 
are  near  me  in  rank  and  place." 

The  union  of  strength  of  moral  purpose  and 
soDsibility  of  feeling  in  Korner's  character,  was 
obvious  in  his  appearance,  and  exhibits  itself 
vividly  in  his  poems :  his  dark  hair  shaded  a 
brow  open  with  truth  and  prominent  with  intel- 
ligence, but,  in  moments  of  determination,  knit 
by  a  concentrated  will;  and  his  blue  eye  could 
wear  a  dauntless  as  well  as  a  most  gentle  ex- 
pression. Conscious  of  the  apparent  incongruity 
at  times  in  his  behaviour,  he  thus  naturally  ex- 
plains it  in  one  of  his  letters :  ''  If  you,  perchance, 
have  occasionally  conceived  me  to  be  deficient 
in  warmth  of  heart,  my  external  manner  has  de- 
ceived you  :  too  warm  to  be  grave  and  too  proud 
to  appear  weak,  I  find  I  am  often  exposed  to  be 


mistaken,  because  it  is  not  known  why  f  am  thu 
apparently  severe  and  capricious:  both  of  these 
moods  being  in  fact  only  a  relief  to  the  overflov 
of  my  feelings." 

Koruer,  fortunately,  left  us  a  reliable  index  of 
his  nature  in  his  poems:  there  we  recognise  both 
his  heroism  and  his  love  in  their  elemental  ind 
spontaneous  action ;  and  two  of  them—one  writ- 
ten  on  parting  with  his  chosen  bride,  and  the 
t)ther  embodying  the  religious  sentiuieot  that  bil- 
lowed his  patriotism,  give  us,  as  it  were,  a  kry 
to  the  apparent  antagonism  but  real  and  diviiie 
consistency  of  his  sentiments : 

Farewell,  farewell !— with  Pilent  grief  of  heart 

I  breathe  adieu  to  follow  duty  now ; 
And  if  a  silent  tear  unbidden  start, 

It  will  not,  love,  di^irace  a  Boldier*B  brow. 
Wbere'er  I  roam,  fihould  joy  my  path  illume, 
Or  death  entwine  the  garland  of  the  tomb. 
Thy  lovely  form  shall  float  my  pathabore. 
And  guide  my  aoul  to  rapture  and  to  lure ! 

O  hail  and  bleaa,  sweet  spirit  of  my  life, 
The  ardent  zeal  that  aeta  my  aoul  on  fire; 

That  bids  roe  take  a  part  in  yonder  strife. 
And  for  the  aword,  awhile,  forrake  the  lyre. 

For,  see,  rhy  minMrei'a  drearaa  were  not  all  vaia, 

Which  he  ao  o(i  hath  hallow'd  in  bin  straiD ; 

O  see  the  patrioi-strite  at  length  awake! 

There  let  me  fly,  and  all  ita  toils  partake. 

The  victoria  joyous  wreath  sball  bloom  more  brigfat 
That's  piuckM  amid  the  joys  of  love  and  soag; 

And  my  young  spirit  hails  with  pure  delight 
The  hope  fulfilled  which  it  hath  cherished  loaf. 

Let  me  but  struggle  for  my  country's  good, 

E'en  though  1  shed  for  her  my.  warm  life -blood. 

And  now  one  kiss — e*en  though  the  last  it  prore; 

For  there  can  be  no  death  for  our  true  love ! 

PRAYER  DURING  BATTLE. 

Father,  I  invoke  thee  I 
I  am  involved  in  clouda  of  vapour  from  the  wairinf  moodii 

of  fire, 
The  lightnings  of  those  thunderbolts  flash  around  ow- 

Ruler  of  battles,  I  invoke  thee ! 

Father,  lead  me  on. 

Father,  lead  me  on  ! 
Conduct  me  to  victory ;  conduct  me  to  death ! 
Lord,  I  recognize  ihy  will ! 

Lord,  conduct  me  aa  thou  wilt! 

God!  I  acknowledge  thee  I 

God,  I  acknowledge  thee  t 
As  in  the  autumnnl  whisper  of  the  leavss. 
So  in  the  storm  of  the  battle. 

Thee,  primeval  fountain  of  grace,  I  recogBite  I 

Father,  oh,  bleaa  me ! 

Father,  oh,  blesa  me  I 
Into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  life ! 
Thou  can'at  take  it  away,  thou  didst  give  it! 

In  living  and  in  dying,  bleaa  mel 

Father,  I  worahip  thee ! 

Father,  I  worship  thee  I 
It  ia  not  a  combat  for  the  goods  of  this  world ; 
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The  moft  nacred  of  thiofs  we  defend  with  the  sword, 
Wherefore,  Ikllinj^  orconqoeriog,  I  worihip  theel 
God,  to  thee  I  renigD  myielf ! 

God,  to  thee  T  re^jgn  myself! 
If  the  tbaDden  of  death  snlute  me, 
If  the  blood  flow  fimm  my  opened  veins, 

To  thee,  my  God,  1  resif^n  myself! 

Thee,  Father,  I  invoke ! 

AmoDfc  the  m^oy  epithets  that  miiy  luntly  be 
given  to  our  times,  is  that  of  the  age  of  disrriroi 
nation.     Analysis  is  now  universal;  netv  defi 
oitiou  increase,  and  shades  of  meaninn;  in  char- 
icterare  observed  and  noted  hy  the  philosophic 
vi(b  00  less  care  than  the  eleroeuts  of  matter  hy 
neoof  science;  all  subjects  are  tested  either  hy 
the  clever  method  of  French  nomenclature,  the 
ipiritaal  re6nements  of  German  thought,  or  the 
bold  ibetoric  and  vigorous  sense  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  miod.    Perhaps  no  human  trait  has  be- 
come 10  modified   to  common  apprehension  hy 
thiiinrellectual  process  than  courage.     It  is  now 
Dcedful  that  something  beyond  bold  adventure, 
impetuoos  warfare,  or  even  patient  endurance 
ihoold  eiist,  in  order  to  gain  the  renown  of  bra- 
▼e^.   We  hesitate  at  the  action  to  search  its 
motive;  the  temperament,  intelligence,  experi- 
ence, and  moral  sensibility  of  the  individual  are 
taken  into  account  before  we  admit  his  claims  to 
the  title  of  hero.  Whoever  hascarefully  read  F'ost- 
er'iEaaay  on  Decision  of  Character.  DeQuincey*s 
ireatiaeoo  the  Caesars,  and  Carlyle's  Hero-Wor- 
ibip—all  books  of  the  day  and  more  or  less  pop- 
nW— cannot  fail  to  discriminate  somewhat  be- 
tween the  indications  of  raehness  and  determi- 
nation, ferocity    and  self-control,  impulse   and 
karuibood,  in  judging  of  those  who  occupy  the 
foregroood  of  history.     Heroism  is  now  regarded 
u  a  higher  quality  than  instinct,  as  more  truly 
characteristic  of  Dante  than  Nelson,  less  ques- 
tionable in  Sir  Thomas  More  than  in  Murat, 
uid  quite  as  obvious  at  Valley-Forge  as  at  Wa- 
terioo.    With   all  the  subtle  distinctions,  how- 
ever, that  modern  enlightenment  finds  between 
real  and  apparent  heroism,  there  are  a  few  abso- 
late  principles  that  stamp  the  indisputable  hero; 
and  among  these  are  a  thorough  consciousness  of 
the  hazard  incurred,  a  voluntary  self-renunciation, 
a  deliberate  purpose  consistently  followed,  aud  an 
hooeitzeal  based  on  individual  sentiment;  thus 
intellect,  will,  and  heart  combine  to  mould  the 
bero;  and  inform  bis  character  with  an  ardor,  a 
harmony  and  a  nobleness  equally  removed  from 
fanaticism  on  the  one  hand  and  mere  hardihood 
on  the  other.    Where  the  first  development  of 
this  ipirit  is  social  and  literary,  and  its  subse- 
qoent  phase  action  and  martyrdom — the  cycle  of 
heroic  life  is  adequately  filled,  its  conditions  re 
aiized  and  its  fame  achieved.    Such  was  the 


case  with  Theodore  Korner.  The  vivacity  of 
bis  mind  first  exhibited  itself  in  comic  pieces  that 
amused  the  gay  Viennoise,  and  wafted  the  young 
author  prosperously  along  the  flattering  tide  of 
metropolitan  success;  bis  critics,  however,  at- 
tach to  them  little  intrinsic  value;  but  some  of 
the  minor  poems  scattered  through  the  four  vol* 
nmes,  published  by  his  father  after  his  death-* 
most  of  them  written  before  the  age  of  twenty- 
two — are  permanently  enshrined  in  the  literature 
of  bis  country;  they  prove  the  sincerity  of  his 
after  course ;  in  them  are  manifest  the  fiery  as- 
sailant aud  the  poetical  lover;  while  the  more 
elaborate  dramas  of  "Rosamund**  and  **Zriny'* 
unfold  at  length  the  same  innate  vigor  of  the  will 
and  the  affections;  the  one  inducing  fortitude 
aud  the  other  tenderness.  The  spirit  of  chivalry 
and  pathos  thus  emanating  from  the  poet,  were 
HctuHlized  by  the  soldier;  and  this  is  Korner's 
beautiful  distinction.  His  **  Sword  Song*'  be- 
came the  Marseilles  Bymn  of  Germany;  and  he 
brdvely  fought  the  battle  of  truth  and  liberty 
with  the  lyre  and  the  sword — thenceforth  and 
forever  blended  with  his  name. 


LAZARUS. 

BT   RET.   C.   W.   KVERBST. 

Oh  sacred  friendship!  bond  of  kindred  hearts! 
In  Joy*8  blest  reign,  in  Sorrow's  trial-hour, 
Alike  thy  smile,  alike  thy  cheering  voice, 
I'hrough  every  change  of  changing  life  unchanged  ! 
0*er  the  sad  ruin  of  the  mournful  Fall 
Clings  the  green  Ivy  of  Domestic  Love ; 
And  social  Frienddbip,  mantling,  round  it  twines. 
Strip  Life  of  this — and  every  joy  is  fled  : 
The  flower  forvakes  the  stem,  the  fruit  the  tree, 
Anri  the  glad  sunbeams  from  the  landscape  fade! 
If  Friendship  bless  the  scene  all  is  not  dark  : 
Some  beams  of  bliss  still  glow  within  the  breast. 
Let  woes  o'erwhelm — let  esery  ill  Lotitle — 
Let  torturing  pangs  distract — the  lip  will  smile, 
The  eye  will  brighten  'mid  the  films  of  Death  ! 
Oh,  sacred  Friendship  !  pledge  of  Heavenly  Love ! 
In  purest  hearts  diflusing  purest  bliss — 
The  Monarch's  solace,  and  the  outcast's  joy  ! 

In  peaceful  Bethany's  secluded  bound 
There  was  a  loved  abode,  where  long  had  dwelt 
A  fond  fraternal  band.    Long  had  the  sire 
Been  gathered  to  bis  rest;  while,  by  bis  side, 
His  faithful  partner  slept  in  sweet  repose. 
But  the  great  Fathkk,  to  bis  promise  true, 
Had  made  the  fatherless  hut  constant  care. 
Hope  nursed  her  roses  'neath  that  roof  tiee's  shade; 
Above  the  linlcl  Peace  her  Olive  twined  : 
Thus  band  in  band,  through  Childbood*s  morning  bowers, 
To  Manhood's  soberer  joys  that  group  had  passed^ 
Two  loving  sisters,  and  one  brother  dear. 
Sorrow  had  linked  their  youthful  hearts  in  one; 
And  while  Time's  soothing  hand  their  grief  assuaged. 
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Grew  brighter,  day  by  day,  the  golden  bond  ! 

What  marvel,  then,  the  gentle  Jksus  loved  them  t 

Their  chastened  hearta,  with  reverential  glow, 

Had  laid  their  willing  tribute  at  his  feet. 

While  He,  the  homeless,  hither  turned  with  joy 

To  share  the  heart's  warm  welcome.    'Neath  that  roof 

Full  oA  he  sat  beride  their  cheering  board  ; 

Foil  oft,  at  sober  Twilight's  pensive  hour, 

While  £ve's  still  shades  the  landscape  curtained  roundi 

(The  listeniog  group  reclined  in  silence  near — ) 

In  lingering  converse  long  the  Master  sat. 

Pouring  rich  wisdom  on  attentive  ears ! 

But  tim '  pped  on,  with  many  a  moamful  change ! 
Affliction's  lot  is  meted  unto  all. 
The  cup  which  Sin  has  mingled  all  must  drink; 
Nor  will  Heaven's  love  revoke  the  stem  decree 
Its  justice  has  pronounced*    The  light  of  Peace, 
Which  long  that  pleasant  home  baa  crowned  with  joy, 
Anon  by  clouds  is  banished.    Sickness  came, 
With  all  the  woes  which  throng  her  blighting  steps*, 
And  the  dark  Angel  followed  in  her  train. 
That  brother  dear,  so  long  the  succoring  stay- 
That  friend,  so  generous,  and  beloved  so  well, 
Was  struck,  in  silence  from  the  path  of  Life. 
Wrapped  in  the  stole  of  Death,  the  grave  closed  o'er  him, 
And  coldness  pressed  that  heart  ne'er  cold  'till  now! 

What  wailings  burst  along  the  path  of  Death? 
What  breaking  hearts  where  the  stem  Reaper  passeth ! 
With  leaden  wing  o'er  that  late  peaceful  home 
Sad  sorrow  brooded :  and  the  aching  hearts 
Which  kept  Affliction's  tearful  watch  within. 
Knew  not,  and  sought  not  comfort.    What  can  cheer, 
When  life's  delight  has  fled?  When  all  that  made 
Our  blessing,  all  that  made  our  bli«s — w  dust! 
Turns  the  sick  soul  from  all  Earth's  raltry  joys, 
And  fixes  sad  its  streaming  eyes  on  Heaven ! 

Four  weary  days  their  mournful  beams  have  shed 
On  Lazarus'  grave.    The  sorrowing  sisters  sit 
In  mute,  oppressive  gloom — ^while  friends  in  vain 
With  sympathizing  heart,  and  kindly  voice 
Breathe  words  of  solace  to  their  lone  despair, 
But  io  !  *'ie  h  rirtifi  divine,  their  gracious  Lord, 
Hath  looked  upon  their  sorrow.    Well  he  knows 
The  griefs  which  weigh  their  spirits ;  and  he  comes 
With  heavenly  succor.    Forth  with  cheerful  step 
The  mourners  haste  to  meet  him.    Ere  the  work 
Of  death  was  done,  their  suppliant  prayer  had  sought 
His  gracious  aid !— and  yet — alas ! — he  came  not  I 
But  now  with  willing  step  they  hasten  forth. 
No  murmur  rises  on  their  quivering  lips : 
No  cloud  obscures  their  humble  Faith's  pure  ray. 
From  each  the  rooumful  salutation  comes, 
**Had&t  thoLi  been  here,  my  brother  had  not  died !" 
Oh,  Grief,  too  great  to  tell !  the  answering  groan, 
The  choking  sob  proclaimed  the  spirit's  strife. 
**  Where  Jtave  ye laidhim f*  "  Master  come  and  Mtf /" 
Memory,  with  pensive  hues  the  Past  recalled ; 
Swelled  the  wild  tide  of  Gne^— and  Jesus  wept! 
Then  said  the  wondeiing  Jews,  **  Mark  how  he  loved  him!" 
Gather  the  mourning  group  around  the  grave  : 
The  tomb  a  cave— a  stone  its  mouth  concealed. 
At  Christ's  command  the  stone  is  rolled  away. 
And  Jbsus  raised  his  streaming  eyes  to  Heaven— 
**  Father,  I  thank  thee  that  my  prayer  is  hefard ! 
"  Pull  well  I  know  thou  always  heed'st  my  cry  : 

But  meekly  for  this  waiting  throng  I  plead, 
"  That  they  may  trust  the  record  of  thy  Son  !" 
Then,  with  loud  voice  he  cried,  ^*  Lazarus^  come  forth  P* 

Stem  Death,  with  dread,  the  startling  summons  heard, 
And  suddenly  unlocked  the  gloomy  charael ! 


Life*"  purpling  tide,  through  frozen  ehanneh  borne, 
Flowed  warmly  back— and  the  pale  dead  eame  •onh! 
Tears,  gushing,  told  the  joy  of  gxuhmK  hearts; 
And  they,  whom  Death  had  torn  so  mde  apart, 
Mingled  once  more  in  love's  endeared  caress! 

Hamden,  June,  1351. 
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ADVENTURES  OF  A  LIFE. 

From  the  French  of  Leon  Goziau, 

CHAPTER  THE  FOVKTH. 

We  remained  but  a  very  short  tiiDe  at  Co- 
lumbo,  reeumed  Mr.  Van  Ostal,  as  we  weredii- 
cussiug  the  repast.  We  remained  only  sufficienl 
time  for  Buxton  and  I  to  replace  our  ward- 
robe, and  to  recover  our  health,  which  had  to 
terrib1)r  suffered  iu  that  awful  shipwreck.  Bj 
selling  a  magnificent  diamond  ring,  which  Bux- 
ton had  on  bis  finger  at  the  moment  of  the  dii- 
aster,  we  realized  sufficient  money  not  ool;  to 
furnish  all  onr  wants,  but  to  pay  our  passage  lo 
Calcutta.  Once  within  the  capital  of  Brititb 
India,  it  was  easy  to  inform  my  frieads  aud  my 
companions  in  arms  in  Batavia  of  my  positioD- 
During  the  time  that  I  waited  for  their  reply,  I 
every  day  wandered  over  this  rich  metropolis  of 
British  sovereignty,  this  seat  of  the  aocieiitruio 
of  the  Hindoo  kini;.  For  two  months  I  smased 
myself  in  studying  their  manners  and  cuftnms, 
so  curious  and  instructive,  and  the  like  of  which 
exists  not  in  Europe.  One  day  when  sauoieriog 
about.  Chance,  that  god  of  idle  people  aod  of 
travellers,  conducted  me  into  the  vast  cemetery, 
where  rest  the  ashes  of  the  English,  and  of  those 
thousands  of  foreigners  who  so  soon  piy  with 
their  lives,  their  tribute  to  Death,  under  this  mtu^ 
derous,  yet  sweet  sky. 

What  numbers  of  high  and  powerful  Lordi, 
and  what  charming  Ladies,  reposed  ooder  these 
marble  monuments,  loaded  with  inscriptioBa 
which  pay  homage  to  their  numerous  virtnes. 
and  covered  with  ornaments  which  do  notakaTi 
reflect  much  credit  on  the  taste  of  the  artiat.  It 
required  nothing  more  to  complete  the  seriooi 
humour  in  which  I  felt,  than  some  real  feeling 
of  grief  to  oppress  me.  I  felt  a  presentimeDt, 
strange  and  curious !  I  had  arrived  opposite  to 
a  large  weeping  willow,  whose  long  braocbes, 
reaching  to  the  earth,  effectually  barred  my  pas- 
sage. 1  raised  the  foremost  branch,  and  beoeath 
it  observed  a  marble  tomb.  I  bad  already  that 
day  read  so  many  epitaphs,  that  my  eyes  were 
quite  wearied.    I  advanced  to  the  tomb  oa  which 
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the  nauM  of  the  defuoct  ww  emblasooed  in  lat- 
ten  of  gold.  I  read— judge  of  my  utonisb- 
ment— my  horroi^^oiy  grief.    Oil !  wbai  had  I 

read? 

Here  rapoM  in  the  hope  of  a  blMMd  eternity,  and  in  ftill 
traat  in  the  Lofd,  the  rematna  of 

Makgabst  FLOBLBrr. 

S7th  of  Attguai,  1836. 

iVof  for  her  Smd. 

For  a  long  time  I  remained  with  my  eyee  fixed 
on  the  iaaeription,  and  could  at  fi»t  scareely 
credit  the  eTidence  of  my  seosea.  '*  Sbe  is  there 
then/*  said  I,  '*ahe  is  there,  beneath  this  tree 
which  diadee  her  tomb,  and  beneath  thie  atone 
which  shata  her  out  from  my  view.*'  It  was 
theo  written  m  the  book  of  fate,  that  we  were  to 
meet  again.  Thie  sweet  name  of  Margaret  Flo- 
reffbad  first  kindled  in  my  breast  the  flame  of 
love,  and  I  had  again  found  this  name !  I  bad 
at  last  foand  her !  I  clung  to  the  senseless  mar- 
ble, aad  felt  as  if  I  could  have  looked  through  it. 
1  felt  the  coldness  of  the  chill  which  was  be- 
tween my  heart  and  that  heart  which  for  ten 
years  bad  ceased  to  beat.  My  lips  murmured, 
Margaret!  Margaret!  Oh!  sir,— cried  Mr. 
Van  Ostal,  as  if  to  excuse  to  roe  the  emotion 
which  be  felt, — I  bad  not  bad  the  pleasure  of 
pronoQDcing  that  name  in  the  joy  of  a  requited 
love— in  tbe  holy  and  blest  enthusiasm  of  a  love 
coMeerated  by  marriage — ^it  was  only  permitted 
to  me  to  utter  it  in  tbe  depths  of  despair.  All 
those  feelings  of  love  and  enthusiasm,  which 
young  B)eB  lawtsh  on  the  objects  of  their  choice, 
whom  they  see,  whom  they  hearspesJc,  and  who 
NBiie  upon  them,  I  devoted  to  the  ashes  of  the 
woman  who  bad  never  smiled  upon  me,  and 
whom  I  had  never  yet  seen. 

^Uera  Monsieur  Van  Ostal,  with  his  eyes  filled 
vith  tears,  extended  under  tbe  table  his  trem- 
^Bg  hands  to  his  wife,  which  Madame  Van  Os- 
^  clasped  in  her  own,  regarding  with  a  divine 
lendeniesa  him  who  appeared  to  be  asking  par- 
<lon  of  her  for  a  passion  of  devoted  love,  of 
*kich  in  his  confidence  in  her  he  did  not  hesi- 
^  to  ghre  her  a  sincere  recital.  At  least  it  was 
thus  that  I  interpreted  the  movements  and  the  in- 
teatioQ  of  my  host.  My  admiration  was  divided 
l>»tweeB  the  honest  frankness  of  tbe  avowal,  and 
the  noble  granting  of  the  pardon.  In  my  eyes 
^(h  the  husband  and  the  wifia  were  at  this  mo- 
iBeBt  elevated  to  the  same  equality  of  character ; 
BM  in  showing  all  hb  weakness — the  other  in 
^r  Boble  indulgence  and  sympathy  for  his  grief. 
"^re  was  in  this  avowal,  tbe  feeling  of  an  er- 
nag  ion  who  is  sure  of  the  pardon  of  bis  faults, 
tad  of  the  joy  of  the  mother  who  is  so  happy  in 
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this  repentance,  that  she  lovea  ths  gnllty  one 
more  than  ever. 
Van  Oatal  resumed : 

This  infatuation  would  have  killed  me,  had 
I  prolonged  iis  ravishing  ecstasy*  I  arose  and 
went  to  a  small  stream,  which  gently  flowed  dose 
by,  aad  filling  with  water  two  large  leaves  of  a 
shell  like  form,  I  returned  and  watered  the  dwarf 
orange  trees  which  flourished  so  luxuriantly  near 
the  tomb  of  Margaret  Floreff.  Will  yon  believe 
that  under  the  influence  of  my  feelings,  I  actn* 
ally  from  time  to  time  paused  la  my  work,  tesea 
whether  she  might  not  be  bidden  behind  sofse 
tree,  and  watching  me  complets  my  errand  ol 
tenderaess  and  of  inexplicable  love !  Pity  my 
position — I  was  enamoured  of  a  dead  woma»->- 
one  who  had  been  dead  ten  yean!  I  wasjeal* 
ous — ^yes  jealous — and  to  such  a  point  that  I  ex- 
amined the  inscriptions  on  the  surrounding  tombs 
to  see  if  beneath  any  of  them  reposed  the  re- 
mains of  some  young  lord,  but  my  seaieh  was 
fraitless,  as  I  found  none  but  the  whited  septfl- 
cbres  of  some  old  nabobs,  who  had  died  in  the 
time  of  Tippoo  Saib.  I  breathed  freer !  I  again 
seated  myself  by  the  tomb,  and  remained  ready- 
ing the  name  of  Margaret  Floreff'  until  the  shades 
of  the  night  warned  me  that  I  must  depart. 

On  slowly  and  sadly  retnrning  to  the  city,  I 
reflected  over  tbe  whole  circumstances,  to  Imag- 
ine in  what  manner  the  body  of  the  poor  young 
girl  could  have  been  snatched  from  the  sea.  I 
concluded  that  nothing  could  have  been  easier : 
tbe  violence  of  tbe  monsoon — the  strength  of 
the  cnrreniB,  had  driven  the  body  towards  the 
land,  where  It  had  been  cast  on  shore— her  nama 
had  been  found  on  some  documents,  which  weta 
on  her  person — the  piety,  or  possibly  the  laws,  of 
tbe  English  had  had  the  body  buried-— some  no- 
ble and  romantic  being,  pitying  her  misfortunes, 
had  raised  this  monument  to  her  memory,  and 
nature,  as  if  sympathising  with  the  melancholy 
end  of  this  young  aad  beautiful  creature,  had 
consecrated  her  resting-place  with  the  magnU^ 
cence  of  this  wide-spreading  willow.  Thoii 
while  the  bottle  was  traversing  the  ocean,  im- 
ploriug  a  prayer  for  the  ship-wrecked  girl,  her 
body  had  been  reposing  for  ten  yean  In  the  eemh 
etery  of  CalcutU.  Prayers  were  no  longer  re- 
quired for  her,  and  I  would  net  wish  that  any 
one  else  should  pray  for  her.  I  alone  shonM 
pray  for  her,  as  it  was  I  alone  who  loved  hei^ 

As  I  re-enterod  the  city,  I  mnrmnred  to  my- 
self—*' My  future  coune  is  decided— 1  wiU  never 
marry,  and  I  will  never  quit  CalcutU— as  If  I 
conid  ever  separate  myself  from  the  tomb.*' 

As  I  approached  the  betel  where  Baxton  and 
I  were  staying,  he  stepped  up  to  mo,  sayin^^ 
•*The  Captain  has  sent  to  mfonn  ns  that  lie  saito 
to-monrow  at  day-break.** 
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"I  shall  never  leave  Calcutta,'*  replied  I. 

'*  I  tell  you  that  unless  we  avail  ourselves  of 
this  opportunity  we  shall  be  forced  to  remain 
here  again  for  some  weeks.  I  have  cashed  the 
draft  for  you,  which  you  this  morning  handed 
to  me,  and  finding  that  yon  did  not  return,  I  have 
made  arrangements  with  the  Captain  of  the 
steamship  Coromandtl  which  is  bound  direct  to 
Batavia.  The  passages  are  secured,  and  we 
must  go.^ 

''You  must  go  by  yourself,  Buxton.*' 

''  Nonsense  :  you  can  crack  your  jokes  while 
we  are  packing  up  the  trunks ;  but  do  not  lose 
this  precious  time." 

'*  I  repeat  to  you,  Buxton,  that  yon  must  go 
hy  yourself." 

'*  Heavens !  what  object  hare  I  to  go  ?  I  go 
only  to  please  you." 

'*  Buxton,  you  must  go  for  me  and  for  your- 
■elf.»* 

"  I  well  know,''  replied  he,  *'that  the  heat  of 
the  sun  produces  liver  complaints  and  disorders 
of  the  bowels,  but  I  did'nt  before  know  that  it 
turned  the  brain  and  rendered  men  mad.  Why 
should  you  not  at  once  go  to  Batavia,  where  your 
regiment  is  lying,  and  where  all  your  friends 
are  ?  But  where  have  you  been  to  day  ?  You 
look  pale — fatigued  ;  you  alarm  me." 

** Buxton,"  cried  I,  **I  have  found  her!*' 

**  Whom  have  you  found  1** 

''Her!"  replied  I. 

"Her!  Who?"  repeated  he. 

'•  Margaret  Floreff." 

'^  Ob,  my  God !  my  fears  are  confirmed :  he 
has  gone  madi  You  have  found  the  woman 
who  was  drowned  ?*' 

"  Yes !" 

"But  where?" 

"  Where  the  dead  are  to  be  found !" 

«' But  where  is  that?" 

**  In  the  cemetery  outside  of  the  gates." 

«'  Ah !"  replied  he,  that  at  least  is  possible,  al- 
though not  very  probable.  Well,  but  if  you  have 
found  her-— -what  of  that?" 

*♦  What  of  that  ?" 

•*  Yes :  what  is  that  to  you  ?  What  can  now 
hhider  your  return  to  Batavia  ?  I  do  not  see— 
I  do  not  understand" — 

"  I  must  remain  where  she  is,  waiting  for  the 
day  when  my  turn  must  come." 

"  This  is  really  the  most  ridiculous  featare  in 
the  whole  affair,"  cried  Buxton,  rapidly  walking 
up  and  down.  '*  Usually  death  ends  every  thing 
— ^hut  with  yon  it  is  the  contrary— it  only  begins 
your  adventure.  What  do  you  mean  7  Are  we 
to  remain  in  Calcutta  ?  Are  we  not  to  go  to  Ba- 
tavia? Why?  Now  do  be  reasonable.  Pray  for 
*»•'— "hed  tears  for  her>-groan  for  her--if  that 
will  please  you  ;  but  at  any  rate  let  us  go." 


"Never!"  said  I. 

"  Well  then  take  the  dead  woman  with  yoa, 
and  let  us  be  off." 

"Buxton,  yon  have  given  me  a  new  idea— a 
terrible  idea!  but  one  on  which  I  shall  act;— 
yes,  I  will  carry  Margaret  Floreff  with  us !  Yoa 
have  said  the  word,  and  it  shall  be  done  !*' 

"  Do  you  really  think  of  doing  such  a  prepoi- 
terous  thing?" 

"  Do  I  think  of  it— certainly  I  do;  and  I  wiQ 
not  move  without  her." 

'*What!  do  you  really  mean  to  carry  aboot 
with  you  her  skeleton  ?  Remember  the  severity 
of  the  English  laws  against  hody-snatchiog/' 

"Nobody  will  ever  know  it.  You  surely  are 
not  afraid,  Buxton  !** 

''  I  afraid  ?  But  we  have  no  time  to  do  it— 
the  steamer  sails  at  daybreak." 

^*  But  we  must  disinter  the  body  to-night." 

"  That  is  not  such  an  easy  thing  to  do.'* 

"But,  Buxton,  my  friend,  you  must  aid  me." 

"  On  one  condition,  and  that  is — that  you  will 
never  again  speak  to  me  of  this  woman !  Oh, 
that  accursed  bottle !  would  that  it  had  beea 
sunk  ten  thousand  fathoms  in  the  depths  of  the 
ocean  before  it  bad  turned  thy  brain." 

"Buxton  give  me  your  aid,  and  I  promiM 
never  again  to  speak  of  her  to  you." 

"That  alone  will  repay  me  for  the  service 
which  you  ask  me  to  render  you."  He  cast  his 
eyes  round  the  apartment.  "Here,'^  he  said, 
"take  this  silk  bag  which  I  had  bought  for  another 
purpose.  I  will  conceal  this  old  Mahratta  sabre 
under  my  cloak.  All  Calcutta  sleeps !  Let  at 
go."  Buxton  suddenly  seized  my  hand  and  said, 
"  You  must  swear  upon  your  honor,  as  a  soldier 
and  as  a  man,  that  so  soon  as  this  sad  business 
is  settled,  that  you  will  at  once  embark  with  ms 
for  Batavia." 

"  I  swear  it,**  I  solemnly  replied. 

Buxton  rang  the  bell,  which  was  quickly  aa- 
swered  by  a  copper-colored  servant.** 

"Bring  up  the  bill  directly,"  said  Buxton, 
"  and  have  all  these  trunks  conveyed  immedi- 
ately on  board  the  steamer  CcromandeU^^ 

"  Yes,  my  lord.** 

"  And  do  not  expeet  us  here  any  more,  as  we 
shall  not  return  to  the  hotel.  Desire  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  Coromandtl  to  send  his  l>oat  for  us  to 
the  wharf,  and  tell  him  to  give  the  sailors  orders 
to  wait  for  us  until  we  come.  Here  is  a  guinea 
for  yourself." 

The  servant  bowed  and  proceeded  to  execute 
bis  commission. 

"  Let  us  be  off,*'  said  my  devoted  companion. 
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The  work  without  a  oame,  u  one  of  the 
witches  of  Shakaipeara  characterizes  the  sacri- 
lege of  profaoiog  graves — the  work  which  we  had 
reiolTed  to  do,  reodered  both  BuxtoQ  aad  my- 
self  ftileat.  We  traversed  the  whole  town,  which 
WM  wrapped  in  sleep,  and  soon  left  the  streets 
and  houses  behind  us«  As  we  reached  the  coun- 
trjt  nothing  was  heard  bat  the  cries  of  animals 
and  the  howling  of  dogs.  The  night  was  serene 
aod  beautiful,  and  surrounded  with  the  exhala- 
tiooe  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers,  we  soon  ar- 
rived at  the  cemetery.  The  wall  which  sur- 
roBoded  it  was  low«  but  had  it  been  forty  times 
the  height,  we  should  easily  have  scaled  it — ^we 
therefore  loon  found  ourselves  within  the  enclo- 
sure. 

"Lead  me  to  the  place  of  our  destination,'* 
laid  Buxtoo,  drawing  the  large  sword  from  be- 
Death  his  cloak,  **bat  do  not  make  a  mistake, 
aod  make  me  dig  np  some  old  fellow  who  died 
about  fifty  years  ago.  We  have  no  light,  which 
is  very  nnfortunate.  However,  the  night  is 
pieity  dear.'* 

''  Here  it  is,"  said  I :  «'  this  is  the  place." 

'^Do  not  speak  so  loud :  speak  low«r,'*  replied 
BoxtoD. 

Aaiiated  by  me,  he  removed  the  large  branches 
of  the  willows,  and  creeping  between  the  trunks 
of  the  trees,  we  soon  reached  the  spot,  in  the 
midst  of  which  rose  the  monument  which  cov- 
srad  the  remains  of  Margaret  Floreff!. 

"lean  see  two  eyes,"  suddenly  said  Btixton, 
ID  a  low  tone. 

"Two eyes!'  Where?" 

**  Straight  on — ^look  where  my  finger  points." 

**liee  them!  how  horribly  they  glare  on  us!" 

"  Cao  it  be  that  this  apparition  is  sent  to  pun- 
ish OS  for  the  sacrilege  we  are  about  to  commit  ?" 

"Nonsense,"  said  Buxton,  resolutely  advan- 

eiag. 

A  blow  from  the  sabre  suddenly  fell  between 
the  two  eyes,  which  no  longer  glared  at  us.  The 
Mood  of  a  heavy  fall  was  heard,  and  something 
dropped  at  our  feet.  On  picking  it  up  we  dis- 
severed it  to  be  an  enormous  owl,  two  and  a 
^ffeet  Id  height;  one  of  those  ornithological 
conoaities  whose  very  existence  some  centuries 
iioDce  will  be  denied,  as  are  to-day  denied  the 
put  existence  of  griffins. 

"Get oat  of  the  way,"  said  Buxton,  seizing 
^  dead  owl  by  his  wings,  and  hurling  him  off  a 
^og  distance ;  *«  now  to  business." 

He  placed  his  enormous  sabre  between  the 
B^le  of  the  tomb  and  the  grave,  and  raised 
the  top  Btoae  without  any  serious  resistance.  I 
W  only  to  place  this  stone  on  the  perpendicular 


to  be  able  readily  to  overthrow  it.  We  were  now 
both  hard  at  work — Buxton  with  his  sabre,  and 
I  with  my  hands,  both  of  us  throwing  up  the 
mould  with  all  our  force,  but  at  the  end  of  half 
an  hour's  hard  work,  we  had  found  no  signs  of 
the  object  of  our  search.  Nothing  but  mould* 
roots,  sand,  shells  and  stones. 

**Ah!"  at  length  cried  Buxton,  **in  thiscona- 
try,  they  bury  very  deep.  It  is  evident  they  do 
not  wish  them  to  leave  their  graves." 

'*  Courage,  my  friend — courage*  Now  we 
must  not  give  up  the  search." 

A  cold  sweat  spread  over  my  forehead  and 
hands. 

*^  You  will  not  give  up,  I  see,"  said  Buxton  in 
a  tone  of  pity.  **  It  is  your  first  r^ndtxcoya  of 
love." 

'*  Here  is  something  at  last*"  said  I— ^"  here  is 
something." 

**  Let  us  see  what  it  is,"  cried  Buxton,  plung- 
ing his  sabre  in  the  direction  where  my  hands 
had  been  groping.  *'  Here  really  is  something ; 
it  is  not  of  wood — but  of  some  metal.  In  what 
sort  of  coffins  are  people  buried  here  ?" 

The  violent  efforts  which  Buxton  made  to  raise 
the  object  under  which  he  had  placed  his  blade« 
were  so  unnecessary,  that  by  the  shock  he  was 
thrown  forward  with  great  force,  and  a  small  tin 
box  fell  at  my  feet. 

**  Really,"  said  Buxton,  '*  these  grave-yard  ad- 
ventures are  always  unpleasant;  my  head  is  des- 
perately sore  with  my  fall.  But  what  is  that 
you  have  in  your  hands  ?" 

**  The  small  tin  box  you  just  threw  out  of  the 
grave." 

**  Well,  that  is  very  strange.  Has  the  body 
then  been  burnt  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
natives,  and  the  ashes  enclosed  in  this  box." 

**  Buxton,  pray  do  not  joke." 

*•  Give  me  the  box,  then,"  cried  he ;  **  it  must 
contain  something.  Shall  we  first  see  what  it 
contains,  before  arguing  further?" 

♦»  Certainly,"  replied  I. 

The  sabre  of  Buxton  was  employed  on  this 
second  operation,  which  was  fortunately  of  a 
character  less  sad  than  the  former  one.  With 
the  point,  we  soon  cut  through  one  of  the  sides, 
aod  the  box  having  been  opened,  we  found  inside 

a  paper. 
**  What  is  written  on  it,"  demanded  Buxton. 
<*  You  must  wait  till  I  can  see." 
••  Come  round  here — it  is  lighter;  can  you  see 

now  ?" 

*♦  A  liule  more  than  before." 

»*  You  will  see  better  directly,"  said  Buxton, 
pulling  aside  some  of  the  overhanging  branches 
and  the  light  of  the  day  which  was  just  begin- 
ning to  break,  reached  me  through  this  opening. 
I  then  read  these  words,  written  in  large  char- 
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mctii*  Oft  the  paper  wlikb  we  had  jiwt  extraeted 
firom  the  tin  box ; 

"  The  body  of  Mar|raret  Flereff  has  been  de- 
posited IB  the  tomb  fifteen  moothe.  It  has  ac- 
cording to  her  wish,  been  transported  to  Amster- 
dam, her  native  city,  where  she  desired  to  be 
buried.  Her  will  has  been  accomplished.  Let 
God's  will  be  done.'* 

Bnxton  and  I  looked  at  each  other  with  an 
air  of  the  most  profound  astonishment.  There 
was  then  nothing  in  the  tomb  we  had  had  the 
trouble  of  opening.  The  body  of  Margaret  Flo- 
reff  was  in  Holland,  whence  I  had  just  returned, 
and  where  I  should  not  again  be  going  for  very 
many  years.  If  we  had  resided  many  years  in 
India  we  sliould  have  found  nothing  at  all  singu- 
lar in  the  fact,  that  in  lieu  of  finding  a  skeleton 
in  the  tomb,  we  had  found  a  piece  of  informa- 
tion— we  should  not  then  have  been  ignorant, 
that  when  the  rich  Europeans  die,  their  friends 
deposit  their  bodies  in  temporary  graves  or  cata- 
combs, undl  the  vessels  are  ready  to  sail,  to  con- 
vey their  mortal  remains  to  die  land  of  their  na- 
tivity. 

^'We  have  nothing  mors  to  do  here,"  said 
Bnxton,  aiding  me  to  replace  the  tomb-stone. 

**  Nothing,"  sorrowfully  replied  I. 

The  boat  from  the  Cufmnandel  is  waiting  at 
the  wharf;  let  us  make  haste !  Sailon  are  not 
very  patient  as  you  well  know.*' 

^  I  will  follow  you,**  snid  I  to  Buxton,  bring- 
ing away  the  box  in  which  I  had  made  the  dis- 
covery, which  possibly  some  day  might  be  of  in- 
terest to  me.  I  brought  away  also  some  flowers, 
some  OHMS,  some  little  branches  of  the  willow 
tree,  and  throe  shells  which  I  had  picked  up  from 
tfie  bottom  of  the  grnve.  It  was  true  that  she 
was  no  longer  there,  bat  she  had  lain  in  that 
tomb !    Was  not  that  enough  ? 
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It  was  clear  day  light  when  We  arrived  Ut  the 
wharf,  and  it  was  certainly  lime  that  we  wete 
lEbere.  The  Captain  of  the  Coromandel  had  re- 
called the  sailors,  who  were  just  shoving  off  the 
boat  to  return  without  us,  and  fortunately  we 
were  just  in  time. 

The  voyage  was  long  and  stormy,  but  no  event 
of  any  importance  occurred  to  vary  the  mo- 
notony of  the  trip. 

**  My  good  husband,**  said  Madame  Van  Os- 

tal,  interrupting  him,  **  possibly  Monsieur  would 

like  to  take  his  tea  in  the  apartment,  surrounded 

by  the  green-house,  where  you  first  received  him 
this  morning.'* 

«'  WeH  let  us  go  there  then,**  said  Mr.  Van 


Ostal,  rising  and  going  to  the  pavilion  through  a 
gallery  filled  with  botanical  spectsieiu  which  we 
had  not  yet  passed  through,  and  which  was  to 
me  therefore  unknown. 

I  offered  my  arm  to  Madame  Vbd  Oittl. 

Mr.  Van  Ostal  did  not  follow  ns  immedutely. 

*•  Whenever,'*  said  my  charming  hooton,  ^'it 
happens  to  my  husband,  to  refer  to  the  period  of 
his  youth,  which  has  been  not  a  litde  sdrotfi- 
rous,  he  experiences  a  fit  of  melancholy,  which 
often  lasts  several  days.** 

«'I  am  very  sorry,**  replied  I,  to  MsdamoVu 
Ostal,  ••  that  it  is  so ;  if  I  could  have  forweo  tbit 
by  the  indiscretion  of  my  visit,  and  more  eipe- 
cially  by  my  questions-—*' 

^'Why,**  said  she,  interrupting  me,  "believe 
me,  he  is  not  the  less  happy,  and  for  my  pen  1 
would  not  have  wished  that  he  shookl  btve  de- 
clined to  have  given  you  the  romantic  paitke* 
lars  of  his  adventure.** 

«'  Which  proves,  Madame,*'  added!,  "dieeie- 
vation  of  his  mind  and  the  clemency  of  yoon." 

A  smile,  for  which  I  was  at  a  loss  to  sccoant, 
gradually  spread  over  her  face,  and  hindered  me 
from  pursuing  the  thread  of  our  convereatioB. 

"  Do  you  observe  nothing  at  ^e  foot  of  that 
large  treet"  said  Madame  Van  Ostal;  •'onder 
that  tree  which  is  named  by  the  nativea,  tie 
iravelUr'a  tree."  She  called  aloud—ColuiDbo ! 
James! — and  two  children,  who  were  playing 
round  the  tree,  ran  up  to  her  and  throw  tbeo- 
selves  into  her  arms. 

««They  are  my  children,*'  said  she.  They 
looked  at  me  with  curiosity  and  smiled.  I  took 
them  in  my  arms  and  embraced  them.  ''Oo 
and  play,  my  dear  little  children,  aad  amnee 
yourselves." 

•"  My  husband,'*  smd  Madame  Van  Ostal,  ton- 
ing to  me,  **  has  named  the  eldest  child  Cobmk, 
m  memory  of  the  town  where  he  so  providee- 
tially  arrived  after  his  riiipwreck,  andooraecood 
son,  James,  which  is  the  naaM  of  Mr.  Baitoo, 
whose  adventures  were  so  intimately  conoeeted 
with  those  of  Mr.  Van  Ostal.  Here  he  eonei 
with  some  of  his  good  cigars.** 

*«  Will  you  permit  me  to  remain  ?*'  she  asked 
of  her  husband,  after  having  poured  ns  cot  a  cap 
of  tea,  **  I  am  also  cnrions  to  hear  the  sod  of 
the  history  of  Margaret  Ploreff.** 

Behold  ns  all  three  seated  at  the  taUe  hefors 
a  large  tea-pot,  fianlted  with  sevnral  platee  ef 
toasted  bread. 

Mr.  Van  Ostal  resumed : 

— ^I  Itad  now  retoraed  to  garrison  dirty,  which 
In  Batavia  leads  one  to  a  life  of  disslpatiea  asd 
extravagance,  and  three  months  had  rapidly 
passed  away.  We  had  very  little  military  eie^ 
cises,  very  few  reviews,  no  stndiea,  hnt  plenty  of 
dinners;  plenty  of  baHsi  piettqr  •f  <^t^  *^  ^ 
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the  mijor  portioo  of  tiie  ofBcers«  an  eternal  ex- 
citemeat  of  wiaat  rum  and  tobacco. 

Ooe  day  it  came  to  my  toro  of  duty  to  accom- 
paoy  a  battalion  of  my  regiment  to  aeeiet  at 
some  religiouA  ceremony,  which  was  celebrated 
every  Snoday,  in  the  moat  magnificent  temple 
of  Jaya,  and  coneequently  of  Batavia.  My 
eoBirades  and  I  were  ordered  to  appear  in  full 
ragimeotak,  four  pl^ea  were  reeerved  just  under 
tli6  pulpit  of  the  preacher,  the  service  was  as 
DMialgooe  through  in  the  greatest  silence,— after 
which  the  orator  edified  us  with  an  eloquent  ser- 
moD  which  he  had  prepared  expressly  for  us. 
We  had  risen  to  go  out,  preferring  to  meditate  in 
the  open  air,  on  the  important  lessons  of  morality 
which  he  endeayored  to  inculcate  in  us,  when 
he  reqoested  us  to  again  seat  ourselves.  This 
wu  complied  with  even  by  Buxton,  although 
greatly  against  his  desire. 

"My  brothers  and  sisters,"  said  the  preacher 
nsttmiDg  his  discourse,  **  a  French  captain  has 
placed  io  my  hands  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
poaode  sterling,  to  distribute  in  charity,  to  pay 
£oraod  to  raise  a  monumental  tomb  to  two  per- 
BODS,  whoee  names  I  will  directly  give  you.  It 
is  by  Divine  Providence  that  he  has  been  entrust- 
ed  with  this  mission,  which  he  has  resigned 
to  me,  and  with  the  particulars  of  which  I  now 
acqnaiat  you.  The  true  facts  of  this  romantic 
piety  are,  that  in  the  open  sea,  he  found  a  bottle 
feting,  on  opening  which  he  discovered  one 
thoiuaod  pounds  sterling  in  bank  notes  which  he 
hu  handed  over  to  me,  and  this  paper,"  which 
the  preacher  then  held  up,  **  on  which  I  found 
the  following  words :" 

"1,  Louis  Van  Ostal,  who  am  now  about  to  per- 
ish from  shipwreck  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
sod  fifty  leagues  from  the  island  of  Ceylon,  do 
hereby  give  the  one  thousand  pounds  sterling 
which  are  enclosed  in  this  bottle,  to  him  or  to 
dM)ee  who,  after  having  found  it,  will  cause 
prayers  to  be  said  for  me  and  for  my  well  be- 
^ed,  uaknown,  Margaret  Floreff,  and  who  will 
ctoee  one  monumental  tomb  to  be  raised  to  us 
both." 

"My  brothers  and  my  sisters,"  resumed  the 
preacher,  ^  let  us  then  pray  for  this  Louis  Van 
Oaal." 

"Hold,**  said  I,  interrupting  him,  by  advanc- 
iog  to  the  pulpit,  ''I  am  Louis  Van  Ostal  who 
wrote  those  lines,  and  surely  I  am  not  dead !" 

To  give  you  any  idea  of  the  disorder  and  the 
excitement  which  this  affair  caused,  in  a  church 
filled  with  the  richest  aud  most  influential  of  the 
Dotch  residents,  and  with  the  highest  ladies  of 
^  sristocracy  of  Batavia  is  utterly  impossible. 
Kflt  ooe  thing  I  can  tell  you  and  that  is,  that 
*hove  all  the  noise  and  confusion  was  to  be  heard 
the  iafemai  boisterous  laugh  of  Buxton, 


broke  forth,  when  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  pu^ 
pit,  to  afford  some  explanation  of  the  affair,  I 
found  myself  opposite  a  woman,  who  was  cry- 
ing out  "  I  am  Margaret  Floreff!" 

*'  What !  it  was  really  she,"  said  I  interrupting 
Mr.  Van  Ostal,  **it  was  really  she^but  how  could 
it  be — the  tomb  erected  to  her  memory  at  Gal- 
cutta^the  body  of  Margaret  Floreff  removed 
to  Amsterdam  ?" — 

'« It  was  and  it  was  not,"  replied  he. 

"  And  this  woman,  was  she  young,  beautiful  ? 
in  fact  was  she  as  you  had  imagined  her  to  be?" 

"  She  was  frightful :  awful  to  look  on,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Van  Ostal — '*  really  of  an  inconceiv- 
able ugliness,  and  that  was  the  cause  of  the  dia- 
bolical hilarity  of  that  satanic  Buxton." 

The  creation  of  my  brain,  the  companion  of 
my  sleeping  and  of  my  waking  hours  was  a  per- 
fect monster. 

Mr.  Van  Ostal  uttered  these  words  in  such  a 
piteous  tone,  that  I,  who  was  only  a  spectator,  a 
listener,  felt  myself  utterly  crushed,  so  great  had 
been  the  interest  I  had  taken  in  his  recital. 

•'  Make  yourself  easy,  sir,"  said  Madame  Van 
Ostal,  *'  reassure  yourself :  the  story  is  not  yet 
finished." 

Her  husband  then  continued  his  recital . — 

*'It  is  well  known,"  said  Buxton  to  me,  ^*that 
those  who  like  you  commence  by  pursuing  the 
eagle  of  the  ideal,  always  finish  by  catching  the 
goose  of  disappointment.  Your  case  is  a  de- 
plorable proof  of  this.  To  follow  across  the 
seas,  and  even  after  death,  a  woman  whom  yon 
know  only  in  your  dreams,  and  to  arrive  at  what  ? 
to  discover  an  old  yellow  toothless  hag,  whO| 
horror  of  horrors,  is  not  even  dead  I" 

I  could  not  reply. 

«*  Do  you  not  see,"  he  resumed,  *'  where  your 
stupid  romance  has  led  you  to  ?  and  the  effects 
of  your  absurd  ideas,  in  looking  on  women  as 
angels,  when  they  have  the  same  weaknesses,  the 
same  infirmities  as  ourselves." 

Still  I  did  not  answer. 

*'  Believe  me,"  he  continued,  **  and  act  on  my 
advice.  Marry  some  rich  Creole,  who  will  bring 
you  as  her  dowry,  plenty  of  pepper,  plenty  of 
cinnamon,  plenty  of  tea — later  she  will  bring  you 
plenty  of  children.  Take  my  advice,  marry,  let 
your  brain,  which  is  very  soft,  rest  in  peace,  and 
give  repose  to  your  heart  which  is  really  too  ex- 
citeable." 

This  time  I  answered  him :— *'  Follow  me  and 
let  us  go  and  see  this  woman." 

•«  What,"  he  said,  "you  are  not  yet  convinced." 

*•  No !  there  is  so  much  improbability." 

"  But  since  you  say  she  is  the  lady  in  ques- 
tion." 

•'  There  can  be  no  harm  in  bearing  her  expla- 
nation a  second  time :  besides  I  have  had  no  op- 
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portunity  of  perBonally  interrogatiDg  her.*' 

**But  this  public  avowal.*' 

"What  of  that,"  auswered  I. 

*'  But  if  UDtrue,  what  object  could  she  have 
had  in  making  it  ?" 

**  I  am  utterly  ignorant,  but  I  have  a  presenti- 
meut.  — 


ft 


**  You  are  really  incurable  with  your  presenti- 
ments— I  am  sure  that  you  firmly  believe,  that 
you  have  to  deal  with  some  fairy,  perhaps  with 
the  ffury  Citron,  the  protectress  of  the  natives : 
and  that  if  spite  of  her  dreadfully  ugly  legs,  you 
fall  at  her  feet,  and  that  spite  of  her  hideous 
arms,  you  kiss  her  hands,  she  will  suddenly  be 
transformed  into  a  young  and  beautiful  prin- 
cess, who  will  be  but  too  happy  to  reward  your 
constancy,  by  a  love  worthy  of  reciprocating 
thine.  My  good  friend,  even  the  old  nurses  no 
longer  believe  in  fairy  tales,  and  children  laugh 
at  them. 

"  Let  us  go  and  see  this  woman,"  said  I. 

"  I  am  ready,  but  do  you  know  where  she 
livoa  ?" 

'*  Yes,"  replied  I,  "  I  have  made  inquiries." 

'*  I  will  follow  you  then — ^lead  the  way." 


CHAPTER  THK  SEVENTH. 

We  went  without  loss  of  time  to  the  woman, 
or  rather  to  the  sorceress,  who  on  the  Sunday 
preceding,  had  caused  me  to  cut  such  a  ridicu- 
lous appearance. 

Her  habitation  was  very  small  and  being  in  a 
very  obscure  part  of  the  town,  we  had  much 
difficulty  in  finding  it.  **  Madam,"  said  I,  on  at 
last  entering  her  house,  **  I  am  Mr.  Van  Ostal,  he, 
whose  name  the  other  day  was  mixed  up  with 
yours  at  the  church  service,  where  both  of  us 
had  the  honor  of  assisting.  It  must  have  seemed 
to  you  very  strange,  that  one  day,  in  a  fit  of  mad- 
ness, I  should  have  taken  the  unpardonable  lib- 
erty of  wishing  that  prayers  might  be  said  for 
both  of  us  and  that  our  names  should  be  in- 
■cribed  on  the  same  tomb." 

**  Certainly  it  did,  sir,"  replied  she. 

**But,"  resumed  I,  **if  my  conduct  is  extraor- 
dinary, you  must  admit.  Madam,  that  your  posi- 
tion is  not  the  less  so.  You  are  wrecked — for 
you  have  been  shipwrecked  ?" 

*^  Yes,  sir,  I  have,  in  the  Indian  ocean  two  hun- 
dred leagues  north  of  Madagascar." 

Thisexactnessin  her  answer  startled  me,  I  must 
avow,  for  if  she  had  not  been  shipwrecked,  how 
could  she  so  accurately  know  the  topography  of 
the  ocean. 

'*  Yon  are  wrecked,"  I  continued,  "  and  at  the 
moment,  you  are  about  to  perish,  you  write  on  a 
•lip  of  paper,  which  you  carefully  seal  up  in  a 


bottle  your  last  wishes  and  desires—later  I  join 
mine  to  them,  under  circumstances  which  occu^ 
red  to  me  of  a  precisely  similar  natare.  What 
happened  then  ?'* 

I  waited  for  her  reply. 

**  It  happened,"  said  she,  "  that  the  bottle  in 
which  you  had  placed  the  paper  written  bj  me, 
and  the  paper  written  by  yourself  is  picked  up 
by  the  captain  of  a  French  vessel" — 

**  Oh !  excuse-  me,"  interrupted  I,  **  something 
else  happened  first." 

"What was  it,  sir?" 
"  That  your  body  was  cast  on  the  shore" — 

"But  Madam  having  been  dead," chimed  hi 
Buxton  with  impurtnrbable  gravity,  "wu  of 
course  ignorant  of  that  circumstance." 

"  She  is  then  possibly  ignorant,"  said  I,  oow 
thoroughly  convinced  that  we  had  to  deal  with 
some  adventuress,  **  that  she  was  buried" — 

The  loud  laugh  of  Buxton  prevented  me  from 
completing  my  sentence. 

The  woman  saved  me  the  trouble  by  sayiog— 
"Yes,  buried  at  the  cemetery  at  Calcutta!" 

Neither  Buxton  nor  I  laughed  again.  It  wu 
then  she ! 

"  Ah,  you  know  Madam  that  you  were  bnried 
at  Calcutta,"  said  Buxton,  "then  of  course  yon 
know  where  your  skeleton  now  is — I  do  oot 
speak  of  that  one,  which  we  now  have  the  plea- 
sure of  addressing — but  the  original  one." 

The  woman  looked  at  us  both  with  an  air  of 
cool  assurance,  and  then  answered:  "I  repose 
in  the  cemetery  of  Amsterdam."  1  was  as- 
tounded! The  atheist  Buxton,  trembled  from 
head  to  toe. 

"Understand  me.  Madam,"  said  I,  "no  one  is 
more  disposed  to  believe  in  the  supernatural 
than  I  am,  but  if  you  are  dead" — 

"  My  God,'*  answered  she,  "  I  am  not  dead, 
neither  do  I  wish  to  be,  but  you  question  me  so 
much  on  this  matter  that  I  must  explain  every 
thing  to  you.  This  Margaret  Floreff,"  said  this 
woman,  in  whom  we  felt  at  the  moment  such 
deep  interest,  "  was  not  drowned  in  the  Indiao 
ocean.  Daughter  of  a  Dutch  merchant,  she 
tranquilly  died  in  her  bed  at  Calcutta.  Her  fa- 
ther whom  she  greatly  loved,  having  been  bnried 
in  the  cemetery  at  Amsterdam,  it  was  her  wi^ 
to  lie  by  his  side — " 

"But  who  are  you  T"  interrupted  I,  "yon bear 
the  same  name." 

"  I  am  her  niece  and  her  adopted  child." 

Buxton's  eyes  caught  mine,  and  expressed  hia 
opinion  that  we  should  soon  get  at  the  facts  of 
the  case.  There  was  no  question  that  we  had 
a  Margaret  Floreff*  before  us,  even  if  she  were 
not  the  one  we  sought. 

"Being  her  niece  and  her  adopted  child  of  coone 
I  have  to  bear  her  name,  and  in  strict  josiice  I 
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should  alao  receive  the  one  thouaand  pounJe 
which  you  placed  in  the  bottle." 

"Of  coarse,*'  aaid  Bozton,   "that  ia  very 

likely." 

An  imperative  jest  from  me  did  not  stop  him 
from  proceediDg  farther. 

"  Of  course,"  he  contioued,  **  yoa  have  the 
right  to  receive  the  money,  but  only  on  one  con- 
dition, and  that  is  that  you  will  consent  to  be  bu- 
ried in  the  tomb  which  these  thousand  pounds 
were  destined  to  erect  to  you," 

"What?  to  bury  me?" 

"Do  not  pay  any  attention  to  my  joking  friend," 
said  I,  **  fetch  a  pen,  ink  and  paper,  and  write 
me  out  a  receipt  for  the  thousand  pounds  sterling : 
I  bare  the  amount  with  me." 

The  woman  commenced  writing — at  the  sec- 
ond line  I  stopped  her. 

"b  that  your  usual  writing  ?"  said  I.  "  Do 
yott always  write  like  that?" 

"Ceruinly,  sir." 

"Then  this,"  replied  I,  drawing  forth  the  pa- 
per I  had  found  in  the  bottlei  **  is  not  your  wri- 
ting." 

I  compared  the  two  writings ! 

The  falsehood  was  discovered,  and  the  cause 
of  the  falsehood  would  soon  be  discovered  also. 

The  eyes  of  the  unfortunate  woman  filled  with 
tean— she  beat  her  head,  and  uttered  but  one 
word,  '*  Poverty  !'*  She  then  confessed  that  al- 
though her  name  was  FloreflT,  that  she  was  only 
&  distant  relation,  and  not  the  adopted  daughter 
of  her  whose  name  was  Margaret  Floreff.  When 
&he  heard  the  preacher  relate  that  the  thousand 
pounds  were  destined  to  raise  a  tomb  to  her  who 
bad  perished,  she  reasoned  to  herself  with  the 
greedy  instinct  of  poverty : — **  If  such  a  large 
ium  be  giveu  for  a  dead  Floreff,  what  will  not 
^  given  for  a  living  Floreff— I  have  escaped 
&om  the  perils  of  a  shipwreck."  But  she  had 
oot  beard  that  there  was  another  party  concern- 
^f  one  who  was  ready  to  disprove  her  assertion. 
She  had  not  foreseen  that  I  was  no  more  dead 
tbao  she  was  dead  : 

"  However,  Madam,  you  may  have  attempt- 
^  to  deceive  us,  I  forgive  you,  and  I  now 
freely  give  you  this  money^but  tell  me  by  the 
iioly  Dame  of  God  and  by  the  safety  of  your  soul, 
if  another  Margaret  Floreff  has  ever  lived,  if  she 
whose  bands  have  traced  these  lines,  which  the 
ocean  gave  to  me,  has  ever  existed  ?" 

*' She  once  lived." 

"  And  was  she  lost  at  sea  ?" 

"1  never  knew  of  any  accident  having  hap- 
pened to  her  at  sea.  When  she  arrived  at  Ba- 
^na  where  she  did  not  long  remain,  she  did  not 
inform  me  of  any  accident  having  happened  to 
'^ron  the  passage. 


**But  then  perhaps  we  are  not  now  speaking 
of  the  same  person  ?"  said  I. 

**  Of  course  I  do  not  know  to  whom  you  al- 
lude.*' **  Ah  !*'  cried  she,  '*  I  have  here  some  let- 
ters  from  Margaret,  and  her  portrait.  You  can 
compare  the  two  writings,  and  if  they  agree,  why 
it  must  be  her  to  whom  you  allude.  I  will  get 
them  for  you  out  of  the  annoire  directly." 

Placing  the  two  writings  together  my  heart 
thrilled  with  joy  at  the  confirmation  of  my  hopes. 

*'The  portrait;  where  is  the  portrait?'*  said  I 
impatiently. 

She  placed  the  portrait  in  my  hands.  A  cry 
of  joy  burst  from  me,  and  I  could  only  say,  '*it 
is  she !" 

**  You  know  her  then?"  said  the  woman,  **have 
you  ever  seen  her?" 

'*  Never,"  replied  I. 

Buxton  gazed  long  and  steadfastly  on  the  por- 
trait. 

"  What  beautiful  eyes,"  said  he — "  what  ex- 
pression in  the  face — what  a  forehead — what 
hands,  what  divine  hands — I  am  in  love  with  her 
myself,  for  like  Byron,  like  Voltaire,  I  am  an  ar- 
dent admirer  of  beautiful  hands." 

In  the  fulness  of  my  heart  I  embraced  Buxton. 

The  woman  whose  impudence  I  had  exposed, 
and  whose  attempt  at  imposition  I  had  unveiled, 
exhibited  better  feelings  than  I  could  have  ima- 
gined. For  giving  me  the  portrait  of  Margaret 
Floreff,  she  returned  me  the  thousand  pounds 
which  I  had  given  her. 

I  kept  the  portrait,  but  insisted  on  her  taking 
the  money. 
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CHAPTER  THE  EIORTH. 

**  You  said,  Madam,  that  Margaret  Floreff  came 
to  Batavia." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

^'Who  accompanied  her?  Who  was  with 
her?" 

**  Her  father,  who  was  inspector  general  of  the 
colonial  custom-houses." 

**  And  how  long  is  it  since  they  left  Batavia?" 

**  About  eighteen  months,"  she  said. 

**  Eighteen  months !  then  it  is  evident  that  this 
shipwreck  of  which  you  was  ignorant  and  of 
which  you  could  have  known  nothing,  must  have 
occurred  on  her  return — it  must  have  happened 
then !" 

What  a  fate  was  mine— I  had  only  found  her 
to  again  lose  her. 

**  Where  did  she  go  to  when  she  left  Batavia  1 
to  Europe?" 

"No,  sir,  to  South  America— to  Surinam." 

"Alas,  my  poor  friend,"  said  Buxton,  "your 
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romance  is  oow  fioished,*'  and  taking  me  by  the 
arms  he  dragged  me  from  the  house. 

**  You  have  traced  her,*'  he  said  to  her  embar- 
kation on  her  fatal  voyage  to  Surinam,  on 
wbich  passage  it  is  evident  she  must  have  been 
lost.  You  must  now  give  up  all  hope  of  her,  for  the 
fishes  and  the  sharks  of  the  ocean,  who  have  long 
since  devoured  her,  will  never  again  restore  her 
to  you.  My  poor  friend,  there  is  one  more  chance 
«>f  tracing  her,  and  to  the  last  I  will  assist  you." 

Buxton  then  led  me  to  one  of  the  finest  edifices 
of  Batavia,  to  the  Marine  office,  where  all  ves- 
sels are  obliged  to  deposit  on  their  arrival  a  copy 
of  their  log  books,  and  where  the  permits  for 
sailing  are  granted. 

Buxton  at  once  addressed  himself  to  a  friend 
of  whom  he  had  often  spoken  to  me. 

**  Do  me  the  favor  of  informing  me  whether 
any  of  the  vessels  which  sailed  from  here  for 
Surinam  eighteen  months  since,  met  with  any 
disaster  at  sea  ?** 

Buxton's  friend  opened  one  of  the  ponderous 
folios,  in  which  are  inscribed  the  archives  of  the 
sea— he  searched — he  searched. 

*' Surinam,'*  cried  he — ''Surinam — here  it  is — 
there  is  a  black  cross  in  the  index — one  vessel 
was  lost.*' 

Buxton  grasped  me  firmly  by  the  hand,  and  I 
could  see  tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks. 

*' By  what  accident  was  she  lost?"  demand- 
ed he. 

'*  Impossible  to  form  any  idea  if  all  were  lost," 
was  the  reply. 

'*  But  no,  sir,  it  is  not  impossible,"  said  the 
Secretary  General,  who  having  been  close  to  us 
had  heard  all  this  conversation.  **Turn  to  the 
page  noted  in  the  index,  and  ascertain  the  name 
of  the  vessel  which  arrived  at  Batavia  with  the 
news  of  her  loss.*' 

Buxton*s  friend  read  aloud.  The  AlbatroM, 
Captain  Boxweli,  nothing — no  intelligence :  La 
FUche^  Captain  Verhagen,  nothing,  no  report: 
the  Doradty  Captain  Ixel,  nothing,  not  a  word. 

**  There,  sir,*'  interrupted  I,  "  there :  the  5v- 
wuitra^  Captain  Suyers:  read  that,  and  rather 
let  me  read  this  extract  from  the  Log  Book  :* ' — 

'*  Yesterday,  at  sundown,  in  crossing  the  Mal- 
divean  Archipelago,  we  perceived  at  iLVQ  leagues 
distance  from  us,  the  group  of  islands  named  the 
Stvtn  Brothers,  bearing  sixty  leagues  distant,  a 
very  large  light  which  announced  to  us,  without 
doubt,  some  extensive  conflagration.  Although 
the  wind  was  nearly  dead  ahead,  we  tacked  and 
retacked,  with  so  much  promptitude,  that  within 
two  hours  we  were  along  side  of  the  burning 
vessel.  Wo  did  not  endeavor  to  save  her — it 
would  have  been  a  useless  task.  We  directed 
all  our  attentions  to  saving  the  passengers  and 
the  crew,  and  succeeded  in  transporting  them  on 


board  the  Sumatra.  We  lelt  the  venel  to  her 
fate— she  was  named  the  Nieohar,  Captain  Vao 
Kessel,  bound  to  Surinam.  We  hmded  the 
passengers  and  crew  at  the  islands  of  Gams, 
whence  a  vessel  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany conveyed  them  to  Surinam.  Only  two 
persons  were  lost  by  the  destruction  of  the  veisel, 
the  captain  and  a  young  lady,  one  of  the  pasien* 
gers,  who  fell  into  the  seas  and  were  drowned  in 
stepping  into  the  boat.'* 

Suppose  that  that  young  lady  was  Margaret 
Floreff:  Oh!  horror! 

'*  My  sailing  permit  for  Paramaribo,  can  I  have 
it  ?  Is  it  ready  yet  ?**  said  a  Dutch  Captain  inter- 
rupting me  in  the  midst  of  my  reflections. 

'*  Here  it  is."  said  the  clerk. 

"  Paramaribo  is  not  very  far  from  Sarioam/' 
said  I  to  the  captain. 

'*Very  close,**  replied  he,  "but  Surinam  k  a 
long  distance  from  here.*' 

*'  Have  you  room  for  any  paasengers  on  board 
your  ship  ?"  asked  I. 

•*  Not  for  many." 

"  For  two — for  my  friend  and  I.'* 

*'  I  must  sail  in  two  hours — " 

''We  shall  be  on  board  in  two  bonis," said  I 
interrupting  him." 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  I  had  sent  in  my  re- 
signation to  the  General  in  command  of  the  co- 
lonial troops,  and  with  Buxton  I  sailed  for  Dotch 
Guiana.  What  was  the  loss  of  the  time  ?  What 
was  the  ocean,  and  its  dangers  ?  More  especially 
to  us  who  were  both  young.  Buxton  fell  entire- 
ly into  my  views,  and  we  pursued  the  traces  of 
the  object  of  our  search  with  the  same  ardor,  as 
did  Christopher  Columbus,  when  he  discovered 
America. 

Four  months  after  we  sailed  from  Batavia  we 
were  sailing  np  the  Guiana  river.  We  landed 
without  loss  of  time ;  I  went  on  alone  to  Suri- 
nam; Buxton  remained  at  Paramaribo.  He 
wished  to  accompany  me,  but  I  would  not  per- 
mit him.  I  determined  to  go  alone ;  alone  there- 
fore I  went  to  the  country  house,  where  resided 
the  father  of  Margaret  Floreff.  The  old  negro 
who  gave  me  the  information  knew  no  more 
than  that  Mr.  Floreff  had  resigned  his  inspector- 
ship and  had  entirely  retired  from  public  life.  1 
arrived  at  the  village — just  such  a  one  as  we  have 
in  Holland.  I  inquired  for  the  boos^  I  enter- 
ed an  avenue  of  orange  trees.  Oh !  bow  my 
heart  did  beat — how  strangely  was  I  agitated. 
I  held  in  my  hands  a  portrait — at  the  end  of  the 
avenue,  I  saw  a  young  lady — it  was  she!" 

Mr.  and  Madam  Van  Ostal  bad  both  riten 
from  the  table  and  had  thrown  theouelvea  into 
each  other's  arms. 

Margaret  Floreff  was  before  me ! 

So  soon  as  Mr.  Floreff  had  maalored  his  fael- 
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iBgB  he  rang  the  bell — a  senrant  answered  it— he 
gave  him  some  ordera  in  Dutch. 

**And  Buxton  I"  aaid  I,  "what  became  of 
him?" 

••  Ob  \  be  10  yerj  happy— he  ie  married,  and  haa 
become  a  aincere  christian.** 

The  door  opened  and  the  servant  brought  in  a 
Telvet  coahion  on  which  was  placed  a  tortoise- 
shell  boa,  profusely  ornamented  with  gold  and 
with  precious  stones.  Mr.  Van  Ostal  opened  it. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  box,  covered  with  sills,  was 
1  bottle. 

''Open  it,  my  dear,*'  aaid  Mr.  Van  Ostal  to  his 
wife,  handing  it  to  her. 

After  calling  her  two  children,  Madame  Van 
Osul  drew  the  cork  from  the  bottle  and  turned 
it  op,  when  a  slip  of  paper  fell  from  it.  With 
flowing  tears  she  read  the  lines  which  were  traced 
00  it: 

'*  I,  Louis  Van  Ostal,  who  am  now  about  to  per- 
ish from  sbipwreek,  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
sod  fifty  leagues  from  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  do 
hereby  give  the  one  thousand  pounds  sterling 
which  are  enclosed  in  this  bottle  to  him,  or  to 
thoie  who,  after  having  found  it,  will  cause 
prijers  to  be  said  for  me,  and  for  my  well-be- 
Wed,  unknown  Margaret  Floreff,  and  who  will 
cause  one  monumental  tomb  to  be  raised  to  us 
both." 

After  reading  it  Madame  Van  Ostal  embraced 
ber  husband  and  her  children,  and  said,  "  my 
dear  husband,  on  such  a  day  the  poor  must  not 
be  forgotten." 


STANZAS. 


( Camdmded  from  ike  July  wtmber.) 
XVI. 

Hie  ranlight  flaBhes  thro*  the  fine 
And  tender  foliage :  all  the  air 
b  redolent  of  leaves,  and  fcir 

Aie  rolling  hilla  with  eglantine ; 

And  early  crocuaee  deep  set 
In  apringing  grass,  and  primrose  sweet  ;• 
And  yonder  where  the  rivulets  meet 

I  see  the  tender  violec 

The  yellow  buttercup  is  thrown 
A  flame  upon  the  snnny  hills, 
And  on  a  tboosand  ponds  and  rills 

The  water-lilies  make  their  moan :— > 


And  slender  flags  bow  to  the  wind— 
A  whisper  'mid  their  towering  stalks : — 
Thro*  meadow,  vale  and  woodland  walks 

Spring  epeaka  her  joy  to  heart  and  mind. 


And  with  the  rustle  of  her  long 
And  many-colored  pinions,  is 
A  tenderer  thonght  than  hwed  one's 

A  softer  sound  than  girlhood'a  song  I 


The  eglantine  may  bourgeon,  bloom 
Upon  a  thousand  hills,  and  dear 
The  blossoms  of  the  opening  year 

Be  to  alt  hearts,  and  spring  illume 

The  valleys  with  ten  thousand  flowers,— 
On  eytry  mountain  side  with  buds 
The  tulip  tre4>s,  and  lofty  woods 

Make  joyful  with  her  laughing  hours. 

They  charm  no  more!  since  he  has  gone, 

Inhere  is  no  music  in  the  air. 

Away  with  flowers  however  faii^^ 
The  breezes  sigh,  the  lilies  moan ! 

zrii. 

The  city  stretches  all  around. 
And  dimly  comes  the  golden  light 
And  sway  of  trees  (a  sylvan  sight) 

Thro'  window-panes  with  dust  embrown'd. 

This  motley  crowd  that  ever  flows 
Toward  the  Bank,  the  Wharf,  the  Court, 
On  ceaseless  feet,  the  hurried  port 

Of  those  who  hasten  ere  the  close 

Of  money  vaults  to  draw  their  gold — 
All  shock  the  spirit  and  its  dreams 
Fly  to  the  woodlands  and  the  streams 

In  country  dingles,  shaded,  cold. 

I  find  him  not  in  any  place 
Around  me ;  only  in  the  glance 
Of  streams  and  leaves  his  countenance 

Comes  to  me^— grandeur  mixed  with  gmee 

Not  of  this  world,  and  holy  eyw 
Where  melancholy  slept  at  call 
Of  thought  her  master:— crowning  all 

A  voice  whose  cadence  never  dies. 

XTIII. 

O  tempt  me  not  Heart  of  the  worid, 
I  would  not  take  thee  to  my  breast, 
I  long  for  silence  and  for  rest ; — 

Above  me  far  the  disk  is  hurled 

By  trained  arms ;  they  love  to  rouse 
Tnmultuous-tongued  applause  and  take 
Delight  in  echoing  shouts  that  break 

The  laurel  ciroling  other  brows. 

'Tis  well  for  them :  they  act  their  part, 
Leave  me  in  turn  to  act  my  own — 
A  few  hours  creeping  dull  and  lone 

And  then  I  join  that  other  heart. 

O  may  it  be!  when  earth  recedes 
And  all  the  world  is  nought  to  me, 
O  may  1  place  my  trust  in  Thee, 

Whose  wounded  side  forever  bleeds  I 

XIZ. 

Come  from  the  fields  thy  dwelling-place 
O  Spirit  of  the  past  and  steep 
My  wounded  soul  in  dreamy  sleep. 

And  fit  its  sandals  for  the  race 
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or  flashing,  hurrjing  life,  and  spread 
A  soft  oblivion  o*er  the  ills 
With  which  the  feinting  bosom  fills. 

And  calm  the  throbbing  heart  and  head : 

So  shall  I  gather  strength  again 
To  stem  the  tide  of  worldly  strife. 
To  bear  the  weariness  of  life. 

And  feel  that  all  things  are  not  vain^— 

Not  Tain  because  the  allotted  years 
But  waft  me  nearer  to  the  shore 
Of  the  other  land,  where  nevermore 

The  heart  shall  felter,  charged  with  tears, 

Bnt  gaxing  on  that  glorified 
And  stately  fece,  eternal  praise 
Sing  to  the  Ancient  One  of  days 

And  Him  who  for  our  safety  died. 


O  whisper,  travelling  from  the  bourne 

Of  yon  horizon's  purple  veil, 

Why  tear  the  heart,  of  no  avaO 
Make  all  the  pathway,  I  have  worn 

With  feltering  footfalls  to  the  slirine 
Of  Patience,-<-rend  the  shadows  dim, 
That  prompted  me  to  sing  a  hymn 

To  Resignation  T  I  am  thine 

Once  more,  O  grief^  and  every  sound 
That  soars  the  air,  and  every  form 
That  glads  the  calm,  or  rides  the  storm 

Speaks  only  of  that  holy  ground 

Beyond  the  mountains  and  the  face 
That  left  us  early  on  iu  flight 
To  grander  realms  of  purer  ligbt^^ 

The  halo  of  divinest  grace. 

XZI. 

We  read  that  when  the  accursed  tribe 
Of  Judah  gave  their  Loan  to  shame 
And  called  with  clamorous  acclaim 

For  Barabbas ;  with  scofi*  and  gibe 

O'erwhelmed  the  living  truth  and  drave 
With  goading  thongs  the  son  of  God 
Toward  that  hill  above  the  abode 

.  Of  those  he  came  on  earth  to  save, 

AMd  wouid  hiioe  gaihered  at  a  hen 
Her  chickens  underneath  her  wing, 
Who«ro«/d  iM^know  their  lord  aud  king. 

That  God'accursdd  race  of  men ; 

And  bore  his  feeble  shoulders  down 
With  all  that  weight  of  iron  wood 
On  which  his  sacrificial  blood 

Would  fell,  aud  phicpd  the  thomdd  crown 

Upon  his  tender  brows,  the  sigh 
Of  anguish  scouted,  and  bis  crest 
Be-mocked  with  foul-mouthed  laugh  and  jest 

What  time  he  drew  toward  Calvary ;— > 

We  rsad  they  carved  that  holy  frame 
Of  aspen  wood,  and  that  the  tree 
Must  quake  and  shiver  ceaselessly 

And  ever  moan  the  grief  and  shame 


To  earth,  of  whkh  it  was  a  part 
When  that  dread  trsgedy  became 
A  living  facti  a  burning  flame 

Consuming  every  after  heart. 

The  aapen  is  the  tender  soul. 
Shocked  by  the  sudden  stroke  of  grie^ 
Which  asks  no  respite  or  relief 

Bnt  moved  by  eveiy  thought  most  roll 

A  ceaseless  moan  unto  the  sky 
Where  now  abides  that  tender  heart. 
Above  the  things  of  earth — a  part 

Of  Him  who  died  on  Calvary. 

ZZJl. 

'Tis  said  a  weeping  mother  laid 
Upon  the  grave  of  her  young  child. 
Who  eariy  left  her  ondefiled 

Beforo  the  grace  of  youth  decayed, 

The  little  vase  of  porcelain  waro. 
Her  plaything  in  the  sunny  hours. 
Amid  the  innocence  of  flowers 

Era  Jesus  bore  her  pnra  and  fair 

To  other  worlds ;  and  many  eves 
And  rosy  morns  unheeded  paaeed. 
And  wandering  winds  their  burden  cast. 

And  flowers  grew  up,  and  twined  their  leaves 

And  clustering  blooms  and  tendrils  feir 
About  the  vase ;  and  running  round 
The  whiteneaa  of  the  porcelain  gnNad, 

Grew  to  a  beauty  rich  and  rare:— 

And  that  a  master  mind  and  heart 
Who  saw  these  tendrils  twine  and  fell 
Conceived  the  Corinthian  capital 

And  crowned  with  it  the  brows  of  art. 

So  I  would  find  upon  his  tomb 
Some  memory  of  the  former  days, 
And  when  the  strength  of  hope  decays 

And  memory  steeps  the  heart  in  gloom. 

Take  up  the  thought  with  feeble  hands 
And  crown  my  grief, — and  ever  hold 
This  memory  of  the  days  of  old— 

And  stand  as  yonder  column  stands. 

XXIIl. 

O  river  pouring  evermore 
Thy  voice  upon  the  emerald  slopes 
Of  stately  mountains,  all  my  hopea 

Die  in  this  low  and  solemn  roar. 

For  hero  he  lived  and  moraing  winds. 
That  sigh  along  thy  wooded  shore 
And  wave  the  white-armed  sycamore, 

And  tivwy  clustering  flower  that  binds 

The  grass  into  a  carpet  deep, 
And  every  wave  that  seeks  the  sea. 
But  ope  the  floods  of  memory — 

But  say  to  grief  **  Thou  ahalt  not  sleep." 

XXIV. 

As  one  who  leant  upon  a  toasb 
And  sullen  all  her  gohlea  hair 
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To  btche  the  muMc  amoodi  and 
Bot  iMlArereakd  from  out  the  gloom 

By  the  wft  light  of  moons  which  rise 
And  glimmer  throogh  the  cjprees  trees,— 
A  qoiveiiag  sbadow  io  the  breeae 

BsTesIiiig  taais  in  tender  eyes ; 

And  pours  Iow>toned  upon  the  air 
The  angnish  of  a  broken  heart, 
Until  the  lading  stars  depart, 

Aad  mofning  with  her  golden  share 

Floagfas  through  the  azure  of  the  east ; 
So  dresming  o'er  that  yanished  one. 
The  spirit  still  will  make  its  moan 

With  moistened  eyee  and  sobbing  braast, 

Until  the  morning  of  the  sky, 
With  that  great  trumpet's  solemn  roar. 
Dawn  bright  on  mountain,  sea  and  shore, 

And  solve  the  last  great  mystery. 


Vain  solsce!  Thou  wert  to  my  heart 
A  thing  of  earth,  a  noble  soul, 
Aad  though  no  better  than  a  mole 

With  sightleas  nyee,  to  what  thou  art, 

Why  conld'st  thou  not  remain  the  form 
1  loTed  thee  in  I  no  change  was  meet 
To  alfisct  the  spirit,  mild  and  sweet, 

So  noble,  tend«r,  bright  and  warm : 

As  if  a  ray  came  from  the  queen 
Of  night  to  glad  the  heart  and  eye, 
But  fading  soon  away  should  die, 

Bdbre  the  daylight's  bolder  sheen. 

ZXVI. 

The  sunset  died  that  tender  day. 
Across  the  mountains  bright  and  purs. 
And  bathed  with  golden  waves  the  shore 

Of  evening  aad  the  friagM  spray, 

Aad  stately  ships  which  glided  by. 
With  whitest  sails  toward  the  dim 
Untravclled  seas  beyond  the  rim 

Of  peaks  that  melted  in  the  sky. 

He  sat  upon  the  trellisM  porch, 
And  sUll  the  conversation  ranged 
From  olden  things  all  gone  or  changed. 

To  grand,  eternal  Truth — a  torch 

That  spread  around  a  steady  light. 
And  mocked  the  strength  of  hostile  hands, 
And  pointed  man  to  other  lands 

Of  hope  beyond  Thought's  &rthest  flight 

That  noble  forehead,  broad  and  calm. 
Was  flushed  with  evening's  holy  ray. 
His  eye  gave  back  the  light  of  day— 

His  wonis  poured  out  a  soothing  balm; 

His  low  sweet  tones  fell  on  the  ear 
like  music  in  the  quiet  watch 
Of  midnight,  when  the  spirits  eateh 

At  goUsa  nemorins.  evor  dear. 


And  now  recalling  that  dim  eve, 
And  him  who  spake  those  noble  words, 
Though  trembling  still  in  all  its  chords. 

My  heart  is  calmed  and  I  believe. 

XXYII. 

Would  I  were  with  thee  now  at  rert, 
Where  creepR  the  sweet-briar  and  the  vine 
In  that  low,  shadowed  tomb  of  thine 

Beyond  the  mountains,  in  the  West. 

There  sweet  wild^briar  and  columbine. 
With  all  the  violets  bom  of  spring— 
The  early  linnet's  jargoning, 

The  bleat  of  lambs,  the  low  of  kine— 

All,  all,  do  compass  thee  around ! 
For  Nature  with  her  beauteous  hues. 
And  dulcet  sounds,  is  loth  to  lose 

The  memory  of  that  holy  ground. 

Would  I  were  with  thee — ^that  no  mora 
The  billows  of  a  weary  life, 
Of  toil  and  heart-consuming  strife. 

Might  beat  upon  the  unanswering  shora 

Of  my  existence— and  the  tears 
I  shed  for  thee,  could  fall  for  me. 
And  over  mountain,  lawn  and  lea 

The  shadowing  clouds  sweep  other  years. 

xxrixi. 

The  deep  alarum  of  the  drum 
Resounds  in  yonder  busy  street. 
The  horses  move  on  restless  feet. 

And  every  urchin  cries,  **  They  come  !'* 

With  which  the  trumpet  blares  aloud 
And  brasen-throated  horns  raply  : 
The  incense  of  the  melody 

Floats  upward  like  a  golden  cloud. 

And  like  the  boy's  my  soul  is  fired, 
And  half  I  grasp  the  empty  air. 
With  dreams  of  lists  and  Indies  feir, 

As  in  the  days  when  I  aspired. 

The  trumpet  dies  a  distant  roar. 

The  drum  becomes  a  murmuring  voice,— 

No  more  in  battle  I  rejoice. 
But  fell  to  dreaming  as  before-* 

Of  other  skies  and  greener  trees, 
And  mountain  peaks  of  purple  gloom— 
And  of  the  dim  and  shadowy  tomb, 

Whera  that  great  spirit  rests  in  peace. 

xxxx. 

How  can  I  grasp  this  weary  life, 
Ron  to  the  end  this  feinting  race, 
Abreast  the  great  world's  flying  pace ; 

How  plunge  amid  the  eternal  strife— 

A  strife  which  heats  the  overheated  soul 
To  madness,  blots  all  higher  things : 
That  values  all  for  what  it  brings. 

And  burrows  like  the  sightless  mole. 

My  arm  is  powerless  at  my  side. 
My  spirit— «11  iu  energies 
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Are  like  the  twilight  rtij  that  dies 
Acroea  the  lowland  far  and  wide. 

My  heart — ^it  flies  to  other  eeenes 

In  other  years,  and  cannot  see 

The  shadow  of  the  golden  key, — 
Grasp  at  the  aim,  much  less  the  means. 

This  barren  life  peichance  had  tamed 
To  higher  things  and  loftier  place; 
But  now  it  fiunts  midway  the  race, 

And  whispers  only  "  I  have  mourned." 

XXX. 

You  have  the  reflex  cf  my  heart, 

0  Friend,  whofoUowest  all  alone 
These  wandering  lines  on  rugged  stone, 

As  in  the  infancy  of  art. 

These  lines  are  what  I  felt  and  feel 
Forever,  not  a  fitful  grief 

1  spoke  of,  like  the  changing  leaf, 
Or  fleeting  foam  around  the  keel 

Which  ploughs  the  murmuring  surge  and  leawa 

No  long-abiding  trace,  but  strove 

To  express  the  instinct  of  a  love 
That  wrapped  in  shadow  yet  believes. 

You  know  not  him  who  speaks  to  you— 
He  would  not  further  have  you  know 
The  grief  that  made  his  spirit  grow 

To  scorn  the  false,  and  clasp  the  true. 

Enough  if  in  some  silent  shade. 
Aloof  from  cities,  this  should  find 
A  sorrowing  heart  and  doubting  mind. 

And  soothe  them.    He  is  well  repaid. 


History  of  the  Churcb  of  England  in  the 

Colonies.* 

The  hiBtory  comcnences  from  the  earliest  pe- 
riod in  which  Great  Britaia  made  the  attempt  to 
acquire  coloniea,  say  about  1496,  and  the  Ist 
▼olume,  which  alone  we  haveseen,  comes  down  to 
the  beginning  of  the  reigu  of  Charles  I.  It  was 
the  author'*8  purpose  to  comprise  in  the  second 
volume  the  period  between  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  (yharles  I.  and  the  year  1787,  and 
in  the  third  and  last  volume  to  bring  down  the 
history  to  the  present  day.  The  author  has  ex- 
amined the  colonial  manuscripts  found  in  the 
Fulham  library,  the  State  Paper  Office,  the  Lam- 
beth Library,  the  British  Museum,  the  collec- 
tions of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 

*  **  The  History  or  the  Church  of  EiroLAim  in  the 
Ck>i.oiriES  AND  Foreign  Dependencies  of  the  British 
Empire."  By  the  Re?.  James  S.  M.  Anderson,  M.  A. 
Chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  Queen,  Chaplain  to  the  Queen 
Dowager,  Perpetual  Curate  of  St.  George's  Chapel, 
Brighton  and  Preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Vol.  1.  London; 
Francis  and  John  Ri?ington  and  Robert  Folthorp  ic  Co., 
Brighton :  1845.  Dedicated  to  the  Most  Reverend  Willi- 
am, by  divine  providence,  Ix>rd  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bu^  Primate  of  all  England  and  Metropolitan. 


Gospel  io  foreiga  parts,  tfc.  Some  rare  worka 
relating  to  Virginia  were  lent  to  the  lothor  by 
C  olonel  Wy  ndham  of  Petwortb*  We  propose  eoly 
to  note  here  and  there  such  particolais  ia  thii 
first  volume,  relatiug  to  Virginia  as  nay  appear 
of  interest.  On  page  172  there  is  meatioo  mtde 
of  Dr.  Whitaker,  master  of  St.  Johns'  College, 
and  also  Regius  professor  of  Divinity,  ia  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  He  diatingaishad  him- 
self by  bis  controversial  writinga  agaiast  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  took  a  leading  part  is 
framing  and  maintaining  the  Lambeth  articlei. 
These  articles  were  predeatinarian  and  CalTinii- 
tic,  and  had  they  been  eatablisbed  might  have 
gone  far  towards  healing  the  divisions  between 
the  church  of  England  and  the  Presbyteriaoi. 
This  Dr.  Whitaker  was  the  father  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Aleiander  Whitaker,  one  of  the  first  dergynea 
that  came  over  to  Virginia  and  who  was  styM 
*'  the  Apostle  of  Virginia.** 

The  first  minister  that  came  over  to  VirgiBia 
proper,  was  Rev.  Robert  Hunt.  In  addiboo  to 
what  is  commonly  known  of  him,  Mr.  Aadenoa 
has  supplied  some  particulars  from  atBaaaseript 
found  in  the  Lambeth  library.  This  manaacripc, 
upon  examination,  proved  to  be  no  less  than  a 
journal  of  the  early  proceedings  of  the  Jamea- 
town  colony,  written  by  our  old  friend  Edwvd 
Maria  Wingfield,  first  president  of  Virginia. 
Now  we  have  it  President  of  the  Uohed 
States,  then  it  was  President  of  VirgioU.  Thii 
manuscript  is  brought  into  light  in  this  work 
for  the  first  time.  Of  Rev.  Robert  Hunt's  ap- 
pointment Wingfield  makaa  the  followiog  met- 
tion  in  this  his  journal :  **  For  my  fifst  work, 
(which  was  to  make  right  choice  of  a  spintaal 
pastor)  I  appeal  to  the  remembrance  of  my  I^* 
of  Gaunt,  bis  graee,  who  gave  nao  very  graeioos 
audience  in  my  request.  And  the  world  kaow- 
eth  whom  I  took  with  me,  truly  a  man  in  my 
opinion,  not  any  wai  to  be  touched  with  the  ro- 
bellious  humor  of  a  papist  spirit,  nor  bleoiiabed 
with  the  least  suspicion  of  a  factious  scbiaraade." 
My  Lord  of  Canterbury,  bis  grace,  was  that  pc^ 
secuting  prelate  Archbishop  Bancroft,  who  pe^ 
secuted  the  Puritan  dissenters  till  they  desirad  to 
come  over  to  Virginia  to  get  out  of  his  reach, 
which  they  were  prohibited  from  doing  by  a  royal 
proclamation,  issued  at  bis  instance.  Rst*  Robert 
Hunt,  however,  by  all  the  notices  we  bare  of 
him,  appears  to  have  been  a  pious,  exemplary 
man.  The  expedition  with  which  he  embarked, 
December  19th,  1606,  was  detained  by  contrary 
winds,  six  weeks,  in  sight  of  England  hi  the 
Downs,  only  twenty  miles  from  Mr.  Hant^  hab- 
itation. It  appearing  from  this  fact  that  Mr* 
Hunt's  residence  was  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
Mr.  Anderson  referred  to  Hasted's  Hiito^  of 
that  county  and  fouiid«  that  Robert  UBBttA.M.f 
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be  a  witnesB  ia  bis  owo  ease.  But  eveo  the 
wisdom  of  this  maxim  begins  to  be  doubted  ia 
these  latter  all-uohiogiog  times.  The  following 
extract  from  the  journal  of  the  first  executive 
officer  of  Virginia,  will  serve  to  give  a  taste  of 
his  quality  :^**  As  I  understand  by  report  I  ame 
much  charged  with  starving  the  CoUony,  I  did 
always  give  every  man  his  allowance  faithfully 
both  of  come,  oyle,  aquivite  &c.  as  was  by  the 
Councell  proportioned;  neither  was  it  bettered 
after  my  time,  until!  towards  the  end  of  March  a 
bisket  was  allowed  to  every  workeioge  man  for 
his  breakfast,  by  meanes  of  the  provision  brought 
us  by  Captain  Newport  aa  will  appeere  hereaf- 
ter. It  is  further  said  I  did  much  banquit  and 
ryot;  I  never  had  but  one  squtrrell  roasted 
whereof  I  gave  a  part  to  Mr.  Ratclifie  then  sick ; 
yet  was  that  squirrell  given  me.  1  did  never 
heate  a  flesh  pott  but  when  the  common  pott  waa 
so  used  likewise;  yet  how  often  Mr.  Presidentea 
and  the  Councillors  have  night  and  daie  been 
endangered  to  break  their  backes  so  laden  with 
swanns,  geese,  ducks  &«•  How  many  tymea 
their  flesh  potts  have  swelled  many  hungry  eiea 
did  behold  to  their  great  longing ;  and  what  great 
theeves  and  theeving  thear  hath  bene  in  comoa 


wss  appoiotad  Vicar  of  Reculver  January  18, 
1594,  aad  that  be  reaigaed  in  1602.  But  it  ap- 
peals that  he  probably  continued  to  reside  there, 
or  to  cooaider  that  his  heme,  until  he  embarked 
for Virgjoia,  becauae  the  Downs  were  only  twenty 
milea  distant  *'  from  his  habitation."  It  appears 
that  Dr.  Hawks*  in  his  contributions  to  the  £c- 
cksiaatical  History  of  the  United  Sutes,  Caswall 
ia  hia  ^* America  and  the  American  Church," 
aad  Archdeacon  Wilberforce  in  his  **  History  of 
the  Amerieao  Church**  have  fallen  into  a  mis- 
take aa  to  the  date  of  the  first  celebration  of  the 
commuiiion  at  Jameatowo,  all  three  making  it 
the  14th  of  May,  1607.  If  they  bad  followed 
the  statement  in  Captain  Smith's  General  His- 
tory, tboagh  not  given  on  the  authority  of  Cap- 
tain Smith  himaelf,  they  would  have  given  June 
14th  aa  the  day,— because  it  aays  that  Captain 
Newport  embarked  for  £ngland  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  June  15th.  Mr.  Anderaon,  however, 
makee  Jane  Slat  the  day,  and  establishes  it  sat- 
isfactorily on  the  authority  of  Percy's  Narrative 
ia  Pofebaa  and  of  a  MS.  Journal  of  Newport's 
expeditioB  to  the  falls  of  James  river,  preserved 
iatbe  State  Paper  OfiSce,  from  which  Mr.  An- 
derson made  the  following  extract: — **Juue  21. 
Soaday  We  had  a  Communyon.    Captain  New- 1  stoar  since  my  tyme  I  doubt  not  but  is  already 


port  dyned  with  our  dyet  and  invited  many  of 
as  to  supper  aa  a  farewell."  These  two  author- 
itiea  are  confirmed  by  the  following  extract  taken 
from  the  Lambeth  MS.  before  mentioned.  Wing- 
fieM's  Journal,  '"  June  1607,  The  22,  Captayne 
Newport  returned  for  England,  for  whose  good 
passage  and  aafe  retome  wee  made  many  prayers 
te  our  Allmighty  God."  Other  writers  besides 
the  three  referred  to  by  Mr.  Anderson,  have  mis- 
taken the  date  in  question,  misled  by  the  erro ne- 
ons statensent  in  Smith,  and  have  likewise  erred 
aa  to  the  date  of  Newport's  debarcation,  not 
having  acceas  to  Pnrchas  perhaps,  and  ignorant 
of  either  the  MS.  in  the  Lambeth  library,  or  that 
ia  the  State  Paper  Office.  These  two  MSS. 
appear  to  have  been  first  brought  to  light  by  the 
author  of  the  work  under  consideration.  They 
are  particularly  interesting  to  us  in  Virginia,  and 
if  ever  an  agent  should  be  sent  out  from  Virgi- 
nia to  make  transcripts  from  English  archives,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  not  overlook  these. 
How  doea  tt  happen  that  a  State  so  ancient,  so 
large,  so  wealthy  as  Virginia  and  so  proud  of  her 
psst  history,  should  begrudge  a  few  thousand 
dollars  for  this  object,  while  she  is  expending  so 
BQch  in  objects  of  inferior  interest  and  impor- 
tance? 

Alt  the  old  documents  give  a  bad  account  of 
Pratident  Wingfield,  and  the  Lambeth  MS.  is  a 
viodication  of  himself  from  those  accusations. 
The  time-honored  legal  maxim,  indeed,  is  Ntfno 
taxwi  eotuo  Ustii  uu  debet.    No  man  ought  to 


made  knowne  to  his  Maties.  Councell  for  Vir- 
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Wingfield,  in  his  journal,  also  states  that  Smith 
upon  his  return  to  Jamestown,  after  his  rescue 
by  Pocahontaa,  was  indebted  to  the  timely  arri- 
val of  Newport  for  the  preservation  of  bis  life 
from  the  machinations  of  some  of  the  evil-dis- 
posed settlers;  that  during  Smith's  absence  from 
Jamestown,  Archer  had  been  illegally  sworn  a 
member  of  the  Council,  and  **  being  aettled  in 
his  authority  sougfate  how  to  call  Mr.  Smythe*» 
lief  in  question  and  had  indited  him  upon  a  chap* 
ter  in  Leviticus  for  the  death  of  his  twoe  men 
[Robinson  and  Emry  slain  by  the  Indians,  dur* 
iug  Smith's  exploration  of  the  Chickahominy.] 
He  had  bis  tryall  the  same  daie  of  hiaretorne, 
and  I  believe  bis  hanging  the  same  or  the  next 
daie,  so  speedy  is  our  lawe  thear,  but  it  pleased 
God  to  send  Captain  Newport  unto  us  the  same 
evening  to  our  uospeakable  comfortes,  whose 
arrive II  saved  Mr.  Smythe's  lief  and  myne,  be- 
cause he  took  me  out  of  the  Pynnasse  and  gave 
me  leave  to  lye  in  the  Towne." 

The  account  in  Smith,  (which  has  the  impri- 
matur of  the  initiate  J.  S.  among  the  names  sub- 
scribed,) is  as  follows : — **  Some  no  better  than 
they  should  be  had  plotted  with  the  President 
the  next  day  to  have  put  him  to  death  by  the 
Leviticall  law,  for  the  Uvea  of  jRoHiuon  and  jE^- 
ryy  pretending  the  fault  was  his  that  he  had  led 
them  to  their  ends;  but  he  quickly  tooke  such 
order  with  such  Lawyera  that  he  layd  thenAy 
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the  heeles  till  he  sent  some  of  tbeoi  prisoDers  for 
England"  Smith  it  appears  makes  oo  allusion 
to  the  opportune  arrival  of  Newport — ^an  incideat 
too  important  to  have  been  omitted  by  Smith 
had  he  owed  his  life  to  it. 

Thus  it  appears  that  within  two  or  three  days 
Captain  Smith  twice  narrowly  escaped  death. 
But  indeed  during  the  seven  weeks,  while  he 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  **  salvages," 
he  had  hourly  expected  to  be  put  to  death.  To 
divei^^e  for  a  little  from  Mr.  Anderson's  volume, 
to  an  incident  in  Captain  Smith's  adventures 
which  I  do  not  remember  seeing  any  notice  of, 
save  in  Smith's  General  History  near  the  close 
of  the  work  where  he  gives  his  own  account  of 
it  which  he  begins  in  the  following  words  :-^ 
**  Because  I  have  ranged  and  lived  among  those 
Islands  what  my  authours  cannot  tell  me,  1  thioke 
it  no  great  errour  in  helping  them  to  tell  it  my- 
•elfe.  In  this  little  He  of  Afevts,  more  than 
twenty  yeares  agoe,  I  have  remained  a  good  time 
together  to  wod  and  water  and  refresh  my  men." 
It  is  to  be  inferred  from  this  extract — the  con- 
clusion of  it—that  Smith  was,  during  the  voyage, 
or  at  the  least  during  that  part  of  it  when  the 
expedition  was  in  the  West  Indies,  the  comman- 
der of  it.  After  a  brief,  graphic  description  of 
the  island,  Smith  says : — "  Such  factions  here 
we  had  as  commonly  attend  such  voyages,  that 
a  paire  of  gallowes  was  made,  but  Captaine 
Smith,  for  whom  they  were  intended,  conid  not 
be  persuaded  to  use  them ;  but  not  any  one  of 
the  inventors  but  their  lives  by  justice  fell  into  bis 
power  to  determine  of  at  his  pleasure,  whom 
with  much  mercy  he  favoured,  that  most  basely 
and  unjustly  would  have  betrayed  him." 

To  recur  to  the  Lambeth  MS.,  another  fact 
elicited  from  it  is,  that  Captain  Newport's  sailors 
assisted  in  erecting  the  wooden  church  at  James- 
town. It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  that  the  des- 
ignation of  this  MS.  in  the  Catalogue,  is  No. 
250,  foi.  382. 

In  the  same  MS.  journal,  Wingfield  defends 
himself  against  the  charge  that  he  had  forbidden 
Mr.  Hunt  to  preach,  by  saying  that  on  two  or 
three  Sundays,  worship  had  been  interrupted  by 
alarms  of  Indians,  so  that  there  was  only  time 
for  the  reading  of  the  service,  and  that  on  all 
other  occasions,  a  sermon  followed  the  service 
as  a  matter  of  course.  He  adds  that  he  never 
failed  himself  to  take  notes  of  Mr.  Hunt's  ser- 
mons, except  when  kept  from  church  by  rain. 

The  name  of  Sir  Thomas  West,  afterwards 
Lord  Delaware,  appears  in  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed in  the  first  year  of  James  the  First,  for 
enquiring  into  the  case  of  all  such  persons  as 
should  be  found  openly  opposing  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Such  was  the  spirit 
of  that  age  by  which  standard  the  men  of  that 


age  ought  to  be  measured.     Lord  Delaware  was 
however  distinguished  for  his  virtoes  and  hii 
generous  devotion  to  the  infant  colony— a  maa 
of  approved  courage,  temper  and  experieoee. 
Rev.  Wm.  Crashaw,  father  of  the  poet  of  that 
name,  at  the  period  of  Lord  Delaware's  appeiBt- 
ment  to  the  place  of  Governor  of  Virgioia,  was 
preacher  at  the  Temple,  and  he  delivered  a  ser- 
mon before  his  lordship  and  others  of  his  raajei- 
ty's  council  for  the  kingdom  of  Virginia  and  dn 
rest  of  the  adventurers  i.  e.  stockholders  in  that 
plantation,  upon  occasion  of  his  lordship's  eni- 
barcation  for  Virginia,  February  21, 1609.    Tlie 
text  was  from  Daniel  xii.  3:  **Tbey  that  ton 
many  to  righteousness  shall  shine  as  the  sun 
forever  and  ever."    This  sermon  was  printed  by 
Wm.  Welby  and  sold  in  Paul's  Church-yard,  at 
the  sign  of  the  Swan,  1610,  and  ia,  Mr.  Ander- 
son thinks,  the  first  missionary  sermon  preached 
in  England  to  any  of  her  sons  embarking  for 
Virginia.     Crashaw  in  this  able  and  eloqoest 
discourse,  urges  it  warmly  upon  his  countrymea, 
to  aid  the  enterprise  of  planting  the  colony ;  re- 
jects with  indignant  scorn  the  more  sordid  oe- 
tives  of  mere  lucre,  and  appeals  to  loftier  pria- 
ciples  and  the  more  elevated  motives  of  chris- 
tian benevolence.    Bnt  although  be  rejects  mo- 
tives of  mere  profit,  he  tells  his  auditors  that  if 
they  will  pursue  their  object,  animated  by  mors 
elevated  and  enlarged  views,  they  will  probably 
find  the  plantation  a  source  of  profit  **  for  the 
soil  is  good,  the  commodities  many  and  neees- 
sary  for  England,  the  dbtance  not  far  off,  the 
passage  fair  and  easy,  so  that  there  wants  oaly 
God's  blessing  to  make  it  gainful."    In  his  pers- 
ration,  the  preacher  rises  into  a  higher  scraia, 
and  apostrophising  Lord  Baltimore,  excites  his 
generous  emulation  by  a  personal  appeal,  re- 
minding him  of  the  gallant  exploit  of  his  ances- 
tor. Sir  Roger  la  Warr,  who,  assisted  by  Joha 
de  Pelham,  captured  the  French  king  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Poictiers.    In  memory  of  which  exploit. 
Sir  Roger  la  Warr,  Lord  la  Warr,  (according  to 
Froissart,)  had  the  crampet  or  chape  of  his  sword 
for  a  badge  of  that  honor.    Some  of  the  Wean 
of  the  family  of  Lord  Delaware  settled  ia  Vir- 
ginia, and  their  descendants  are  yet  to  be  foaad 
in  the  State.    It  is  said  that  West  Point,  at  the 
head  of  York  river,  took  its  name  from  some  of 
this  family  who  resided  there,  and  that  at  one 
time  it  was  called  Delaware  City,  in  honor  of 
Lord  Delaware,  the  Governor. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  delivery  of  this  sermon, 
another  was  delivered  upon  the  same  subject  by 
Dr.  Wm.  Symonds,  preacher  at  St.  Savionr's  in 
Southwark  ;  the  same  who  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal writers  in  Smith's  General  History.  This 
discourse  was  delivered  at  White  Chapel,  **ia 
the  presence  of  many  honorable  wonhipful  die 
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AdveBtofsra  end  Plaotera  for  Virgiitia."  S5 
April,  1609.  Dr.  Symonda  doploref  the  evilB  of 
tin  redaodaDt  population  of  England,  whicb  10 
nther  amiuiDg  whon  we  contrast  the  population 
•ftbat  kingdom  under  Queen  Victoria,  with  what 
it  wu  ia  the  time  of  James  I.  Perhaps  some 
two  hsadred  and  fifty  years  hence,  when  the  po- 
pilttioB  of  that  kingdom  shall  be  quadrupled, 
the  people  of  that  futnro  age  will  smile  at  the 
Maltbusian  complaints  made  now  in  1851,  of  an 
overgrowo  population.  Our  preacher  gives  a 
pietore,  evidently  drawn  to  the  life,  of  the  con- 
veniod  of  tillage  land  into  pasture,  of  the  op- 
prettioo  of  the  tenant  yeomanry  by  the  landlords, 
of  the  sordid  avarice  of  the  landed  oligarchy  re- 
daeiog  the  people  almost  to  starvation,  only  re* 
lieved  by  the  importation  of  com  from  abroad, 
imported  in  spite  of  the  **  bitter  curse  of  the 
curaed  commongers,'*  of  the  rich  shopkeeper 
griDdiog  the  face  of  the  honest  poor  laborer,  of 
the  poor  woman  working  with  her  needle  till  her 
candle  goes  out,  coosoliog  her  lonely  and  dis- 
tiMsed  boars  by  singing  hymns  of  pious  resigna- 
tion, the  ialt  tear  dropping  from  her  sorrowful 
eye,  aod  the  deep  sigh  breathing  as  a  furnace 
from  her  aching  heart,  [**  Sighing  like  furnace" — 
Sbakapearo,]  and  yet  by  the  end  of  the  week, 
with  all  ber  labors  scarcely  earning  salt  for  her 
Sooday'a  water  gruel. 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun ;  the  hu- 
mao  mind  still  revolves  in  the  same  cycle.  Here 
ore  complaints  of  the  oppressions  and  miseries 
of  the  do  wo- trodden  masses  uttered  two  centu- 
rieoaod  a  half  ago*— worthy  of  a  Chartist  pam- 
phlet by  Carlyle — here  are  free  trade  anti-corn- 
law  oeotiments,  whicb  might  have  been  spoken 
in  the  Honee  of  Commons  by  Sir  James  Graham, 
or  Cobden,  or  Peel.  And  these  liberal  and  en- 
iightened  views  were  delivered  by  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  days  of  James 
!•  Truly  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun;— 
there  were  brmve  men  before  A  gamemnon.  This 
diacourae  of  Dr.  Symonds,  ss  well  as  that  of 
Craahaw,  breathes  that  profound  abhorrence  of 
Roms  which  prevailed  in  England  in  that  period 
vhen  the  minds  of  Englishmen  bad  not  yet  re- 
covered from  the  shock  of  Guy  Fawks'  Gun- 
powder Plot. 

The  Bermudas  are  a  cluster  of  islands  lying  in 
the  Atlantic,  at  the  distance  of  6U0  miles  from 
the  American  continent,  extending  in  crescent 
form  from  east  to  west;  in  length  twenty  miles; 
io  breadth  two  miles  and  a  half.  On  one  of 
theae  islands  the  Sea- Venture  was  wrecked  in 
1609,  and  here  Sir  George  Somers,  Sir  Thomas 
Galea,  Captain  Newport,  and  about  one  hundred 
>od  fifty  souls,  having  narrowly  escaped  from  the 
yawning  perils  of  the  deep,  landed  and  remained 
>^riy  a  year,  living  d  la  Robinson  Crusoe.    The 


clergyman  who  accompanied  the  wrecked  Eng- 
lish, was  Mr.  Bucks,  of  whom  Mr.  Anderson  has 
given  some  new  particulars,  found  in  a  sermon 
by  Rev.  Alexander  W  hi  taker,  published  in  Lon- 
don, 1613,  and  preached  in  Virginia  shortly  be- 
fore. Mr.  Bucke  was  a  graduate  of  Oxford, 
and  received  the  appointment  of  Chaplain  to  the 
Virginia  expedition  upon  the  recommendation  of 
Dr.  Ravis,  Bishop  of  London.  Mr.  Bucke  was 
the  second  minister  sent  out  from  England  to 
Virginia;  being  successor  to  Rev.  Robert  Hunt. 
Mr.  Bucke  preached  twice  on  Sundays  during 
the  sojourn  on  the  island,  and  read  prayers  daily 
morning  and  evening.  The  company  of  the 
Sea- Venture  were  summoned  by  the  church- 
going  bell,  and  the  roll  was  called  and  absentees 
were  duly  punished.  The  clergyman  performed 
the  ceremony  of  marriage,  the  parties  being  Sir 
George  Somers'  cook  aod  a  maid-servant  of  one 
Mrs.  Horton.  The  bride  was  named  Elizabeth 
Persons.  The  Communion  was  once  celebrated. 
The  child  of  one  John  Roft^  a  daughter,  was 
christened  by  the  name  of  Bermuda,  Captain 
Newport,  Mr.  Bucke  and  the  said  Mrs.  Horton 
being  witnesses.  Sometime  nioce,  from  the  misin- 
terpretation of  a  passage  In  Strachey's  work  newly 
published,  some  writer  inferred  that  Pocahontas 
when  she  married  Rolfe  was  a  widow.  The 
ground  of  the  mistake  has  been  satinfactorily 
cleared  up  by  a  writer  in  the  Virginia  Hintorical 
Register,  and  indeed  the  supposition  th^t  Poca- 
hontas was  a  widow,  could  only  be  entertained  by 
one  who  was  rather  ignorant  of  our  early  history. 
The  thing  was  perfectly  ridiculous.  From  tho 
words  which  are  italicised  above  however  it  would 
seem  not  so  improbable  that  John  Rolfe  was  a 
widower  when  he  married  Pocahontas — so  that 
it  turns  out  that  the  name  being  changed,  tho 
story  may  be  true  of  him — the  shoe  may  be  on 
the  other  foot.  It  appears  from  Whitaker's  ser- 
mon, that  be  expected  a  forthcoming  publication 
from  Mr.  Bucke,  descriptive  of  Virginia,  where 
he  had  passed  several  years.  When  Sir  Thomas 
Gates  arrived  with  the  rude  cedar  vessels,  *'  Pa- 
tience'* and  *•  Deliverance,"  at  Jamestown,  May 
2drd,  1610,  he  first  repaired  to  the  church  where 
Mr.  Bucke  performed  divine  service.  They  then 
proceeded  to  view  the  fort,  and  found  Its  palisa- 
does  broken  down,  the  ports  open,  the  gates  un- 
hinged, and  the  houses  of  those  who  had  died 
broken  up  and  burnt  for  fire-wood,  and  the  peo- 
ple fearing  to  venture  beyond  the  blockhouse, 
lest  they  should  be  surprised  by  the  Indians.  On 
the  7th  of  June,  at  12  o'clock,  Sir  Thomas  Gates 
reiuctantiy  embarked,  to  abandon  the  ill-starred 
plantation :  the  artillery  and  armour  were  buried, 
all  went  on  boanU  and  a  volley  was  fired  by  way 
of  farewell  to  Virginia.  Providentially  next 
morning  they  met  a  boat  announcing  the  arrival 
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ef  Lord  Delawara.  Gates  and  bis  party  returned 
to  Jamestowa  on  the  same  day,  the  8tb,  and  on 
tbe  10th  of  June,  Lord  Delaware  arrived  there 
with  three  ahipe  and  landed  with  his  retinue  at 
the  South  Gate  of  the  palisado.  The  Lieut. 
Governor  with  his  few  surriving  men  were  drawn 
up  to  receive  his  lordship,  and  before  he  perform- 
ed any  act  of  authority,  he  fell  upon  his  knees  in 
the  presence  of  the  people  and  made  a  long,  si- 
lent prayer*  Truly  that  was  a  religious  and  de- 
vout age.  What  would  be  said  if  a  Governor  of 
California  should  fall  upon  his  knees  upon  land- 
ing at  San  Francisco  and  engage  in  a  long,  si- 
lent prayer?  The  spirit  of  the  Elizabethan  age, 
which  yet  prevailed  in  the  first  years  of  James  L, 
was  chivalrous,  and  the  chivalrous  spirit  has  al- 
ways been  more  or  less  religious — at  the  least  it 
has  always  paid  homage  to  religion.  Mr.  An- 
derson mentions  that  Dr.  Hawks  in  his  *' Contri- 
butions to  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Virginia" 
bast  by  confounding  two  separate  narratives, 
fallen  into  the  mistake  of  representing  that  Mr. 
Bucke  had  come  from  England  at  this  time  with 
Lord  Delaware  in  capacity  of  chaplain,  whereas, 
as  has  been  seen,  he  had  arrived  at  Jamestofvn, 
(about  a  fortnight  before  Lord  Delaware*s  arri- 
val,) in  company  of  Sir  Thomas  Gates.  It  ap- 
pears that  Archdeacon  Wilberforce  in  his  His- 
tory of  the  American  Church,  has  fallen  into  the 
same  mistake,  probably  misled  by  Dr.  Hawks. 
The  account  in  Smith  is  indeed  confused  and 
apt  to  mislead  a  reader  who  is  not  very  careful. 
Lord  Delaware  gave  orders  for  the  repair  of  the 
church,  and  Strachey,  now  Secretary  of  the 
colony,  has  left  a  very  minute  description  of  the 
edifice,  and  mentions  that  on  **  Sunday  we  have 
sermons  twice  a  day,  and  every  Thursday  a  ser- 
mon having  [as  it  is  printed]  trvepreaeherB  which 
take  their  weekly  turns."  We  have  italicised  the 
words  ^*  true  prtackers**  in  order  to  suggest  that 
perhaps  the  word  **<7tie"  is  a  misprint  for  **two*' 
— <w«  preachers,  to  wit,  Mr.  Bucke  and  Lord 
Delaware's  chaplain.  Mr.  Anderson  indeed  re- 
ceives the  expreesion  **trne  preachers'*  as  what 
was  intended,  and  says,  **  The  appointment  of 
'  true  preachers*  mentioned  in  the  above  passage 
whose  duty  it  was  to  proclaim  in  turn  the  word 
of  God,  and  to  conduct  the  weekly  and  daily 
services  of  the  church,  implies  that  more  than  one 
clergyman  must  have  accompanied  Lord  De  la 
Warr  to  Virginia.  And  assuredly,  if  they  were 
in  the  full  and  real  sense  of  the  term  *  true  preach- 
ers' it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  they  were 
smong  the  efficient  instruments  in  establishing 
that  peace  and  order  and  watchful  industry  which 
speedily  distinguished  the  colony  under  his  ad- 
ministration.** The  inference  that  more  than 
one  clergyman  accompanied  Lord  Delaware  ap- 
peara  to  be  a  non  teftdtuTf  for  to  take  weekly 


turns  it  was  only  necessary  that  there  ofaoold  k 
two  preachers,  and  as  Lord  Delaware  found  Mr. 
Bucke  already  at  Jamestown,  it  was  oaly  neces- 
sary that  he  should  be  accompanied  by  oae  ad- 
ditional clergyman,  in  order  that  they  night  take 
their  weekly  turns.  What  leads  ns  to  think  that 
the  word  **  true**  is  a  misprint,  is,  that  the  epi- 
tliet  true,  as  applied  to  preaclierB,  appears  to  bt 
quite  unusual.  We  do  not  remember  ever  meenag 
with  that  expression  before,  and  it  is  one  which 
therefore  Strachey,  a  classical  scholar  and  prac- 
tised writer,  would  probably  not  have  been  apt 
to  make  use  of.  The  printer  might  readily  by 
mistake  "  set  up**  the  letters  *'  ru**  instead  of  the 
letter  **  w,**  and  misled  by  this  first  mistake,  it 
would  be  natural  enough  to  make  an  **e**  of  tfas 
''o,**  because  an  ''e**  in  that  place  (^'trae**) 
would  make  a  complete  word,  which  **  o**  woal4 
not. 

Early  in  1611,  Lord  Delaware,  on  aeconnt  ef 
ill  health,  returned  to  England.  In  tbeeoorMof 
his  voyage,  having  put  into  tlw  month  of  a  largs 
river,  then  called  Chihohocki,  it  heoeo  derived 
its  name  of  the  Delaware.  Stith  indeed  men- 
tions that  he  had  somewhere  seen  it  stated  that 
the  river  took  its  name  from  the  cirenmstanee 
of  Lord  Delaware's  having  died  tbero  dnring  his 
return  voyage  to  Virginia.  Mr.  Anderson  shows 
conclusively,  upon  the  authority  of  Jefferson's 
Notes  on  Virginia,  and  Purchas,  that  this  con- 
jecture of  Stith  was  erroneous,  the  Delaware 
river  having  been  so  called  five  years  before  bis 
lord;$hip's  death.  On  page  271,  Mr.  Andemoa 
says:  **The  departure  of  Gates  from  Viigiait 
was  soon  followed  by  that  of  Lord  De  la  Warr 
himself,  who  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1611, 
was  compelled  by  sickness  to  leave  his  charge 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Percy,  and  re- 
turn to  England."  On  page  311,  however,  lie 
has  the  following :  '*  It  is  stated  by  the  anther  of 
the  Account  of  the  European  SettlenMnts  ia 
America^  that  when  Lord  De  la  Warr  was  com- 
pelled by  sickness  to  return  from  Virginia,  *  he 
left  his  SOD,  with  the  spirit  of  his  father,  his  dep- 
uty.* This  son,  I  am  informed  by  the  preeent 
Earl,  was  drowned  on  his  return  to  England, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  all  his  father^s  papen 
were  then  lost  with  him."  There  is  a  discre- 
pancy between  the  statement  on  page  271  and 
this  last  quoted  from  the  Account  of  the  Eoro- 
pean  Settlements  in  America,  and  without  con- 
tradiction. The  former  statement,  Mr.  Ander- 
son*s  own,  to  wit — ^that  Percy  succoeded  Lord 
Delaware,  appears  to  be  the  correct  one.  As  to 
his  lordship*s  papers,  they  appear  to  have  fallen 
into  Argall's  hands,  and  as  they  contaiaed  ia- 
structions  to  send  him  home  to  England  to  oo- 
swer  charges  of  cruelty  and  granny  brooght 
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•  gftiiMi  him,  it  i*  oot  likely  that  he  would  bare 
lee  tfaem  go  out  of  his  bandii. 

Sir  ThoniM  Dale,  who  came  over  10  161], 
wMRccoinpaaied  by  Rer.  Alexander  Wbitaker, 
bcTore  apeken  of.  Rev.  Mr.  Glover  came  over 
wiib  Sir  Tboraas  Oatee  upon  bis  eeeond  voyage 
to  Virginia,  1611.  Mr.  Glover  was  an  approved 
pretcher  in  Bedford  and  Hnntingdonsbire^a 
grtduate  of  Cambridge,  in  easy  circumstances 
sod  lomewhat  advanced  In  years.  He  did  not 
iMg  turviYe  bis  arrival  in  Viq^inta,  being  unable 
to  eodnre  **the  sea-sickness  of  the  country.*' 
TbeMcottd  town  osublisbed  in  Virginia,  was 
Heorico,  00  a  peninsula,  at  what  is  now  the  plan- 
utioD  of  Varina,  and  named  in  honor  of  Prince 
Henry  the  beir-apparent.  He  appears  to  have 
been  a  warm  friend  of  tbe  infant  plantation,  for 
Sir  Thomas  Dale  speaks  of  him  as  bis  **  glori- 
ooi  master,*'  <«wbo  would  have  enamelled  with 
his  favors  tbe  labors  which  were  undertaken  for 
God*s  cause,"  and  that  '*the  whole  frame  of  this 
busioess*'  seemed  **  fallen  into  his  grave."  Eng- 
laid  suffered  a  mighty  loss  in  her  Edward  VI., 
thu  her  Prince  Henry,  and  in  modem  times  the 
Princess  Charlotte. 

The  Rev.  Aleiaoder  Whitaker  when  he  first 
euae  over  to  Virginia,  had  been  graduated  at 
Cambridge  some  five  or  six  years,  and  had  been 
'^seated'  in  **the  North  country,"  where  be  was 
held  in  great  esteem*  He  had  means  of  his  own 
and  exeellsnt  prospects  of  promotion.  He  came 
over  by  '^a  very  speedy  and  safe  passage  (scarce 
•f  ei^ht  weeks  long.'*)  Tbe  Pacific  or  Asia  now 
iaal[et  the  voyage  in  ten  days. 

The  town  of  New  Bermudas,  or  Bermuda 
HvDdrsd,  was  tbe  thini  established  in  Virginia. 
it  wu  Ive  miles  distant  from  Henrico.  Mr. 
Whitaker  had  his  parsonage  on  the  8o«tb  side 
of  the  river,  and  it  was  called  Rock  Hall.  Btith 
•tfies  him  '*  Minister  of  Bermuda  Hundred." 
In  16U  he  returned  to  Jamestown.  About  this 
^  he  sent  home  to  England  the  sermon  before 
ailaded  to,  wliicb  as  has  been  seen  was  published. 
Ke?.  Hr.  Crasbaw  prefixed  to  it  an  epistle  dedi- 
eatery,  to  which  Mr.  Anderson  is  Indebted  lor  a 
pwd  eiaay  interesting  particulars.  The  title  of 
tbe  sermon  is,  *'Good  news  from  Virginia  sent 
to  the  Council  and  Company  of  Virginia,  resi 
^t  in  Engband,  from  Alexander  Whitaker, 
Vtaister  of  Henrico  in  Virginia,  4ce.  London, 
16ia."  The  text  is  from  Ecclesinstes,  xi,  1 : 
''Cast  thy  bread  upon  tbe  waters,  for  thou  shah 
Sttl  it  after  many  days."  Crasbaw  thus  speaks 
^  the  early  clergymen  that  came  over  to  Vir- 
gisia— ••  80  that  now  we  see  to  our  comfort  the 
^od  of  heaven  found  us  ont  and  made  us  ready 
to  our  bands  able  and  fit  men  for  the  Bsioisteriall 
^iioB  in  this  plmKntion ;  all  of  them  gradn- 
tiBi,  aUowed  preaftuHb  niiigto  mm%  kmring  oei 
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pastoral  cures  nor  charge  of  children ;  and  as  it 
were  every  way  fitted  for  that  work.  And  bo- 
cause  God  would  more  grace  this  bosinees  and 
honor  His  own  work.  He  provided  us  surb  men 
as  wanted  neither  living  nor  liberty  of  preaching 
at  home."  It  was  Alexander  Wbiiaker  who 
had  tbe  care  of  instructing  Pocahontas  in  the 
knowledge  of  Christianity,  and  be  no  doubt  nni* 
ted  her  in  marriage  with  Rolfe.  While  she  was 
in  England,  according  to  Purcbas,  "she  did  net 
only  accustom  herself  to  civility,  but  still  carried 
herself  as  the  daughter  of  a  king,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly respected  not  only  by  the  Companyt 
which  allowed  provbiou  for  herself  and  bersotti 
but  of  divers  particular  persons  of  honor,  in  their 
hopeful  zeal  by  her  to  advance  Christianity.'* 
Among  these  persons  of  honor.  Dr.  King,  Bishop 
of  Loudon,  is  particularly  mentioned. 

Mr.  Anderson  found  in  the  State  Paper  Office 
a  copy  of  a  letter  issued  by  James  1.,  and  ad- 
dressed to  tbe  Archbishops,  authorizing  them  to 
invite  the  members  of  the  Church  throughout 
the  kingdom  to  assist  in  tbe  establishment  of 
a  College  in  Henrico,  and  in  other  such  works 
of  piety.  The  date  of  this  letter  has  not  becB 
ascertained,  but  it  was  ^  ritten  about  the  year 
16:20.  It  has  uever  been  published  before, 
and  is  tbe  first  document  of  the  kind  ever  is* 
sued  in  England  for  the  benefit  of  its  colonies. 
It  is  as  follows : — '*  Most  reverend  father  in  God« 
right  trusty  and  well-beloved  counsellor,  we  greet 
you  well.  You  have  heard  ere  this  time  of  the 
attempt  of  divers  worthy  men,  our  subjects,  to 
plant  in  Virginia,  (under  the  warrant  of  our  let* 
ters  patents)  people  of  this  kingdom,  as  well  aa 
for  tbe  enlarging  of  our  dominions,  as  for  propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  amongst  infidels ;  w  herein 
there  is  good  progress  made  and  hope  of  further 
increase;  so  as  the  undertakers  of  that  planta- 
tion are  now  in  baud  with  tbe  erecting  of  some 
churches  and  schools  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  those  barbarians,  which  cannot  but 
be  to  them  a  very  great  charge  and  above  the 
expense  which  for  the  civil  plantation  doth  come 
to  them.  In  which  we  doubt  not  but  that  yon 
and  all  others  who  wish  well  to  tbe  encrease  of 
Christian  religion,  will  be  willing  to  give  all  as- 
sistance and  furtherance  you  may,  and  therein  to 
make  experience  of  the  zeal  and  devotion  of 
our  well-minded  subjects,  especially  those  of  th« 
clergy.  Wherefore  we  do  require  you  and  hereby 
authorize  you  to  write  your  letters  to  the  severall 
bishops  of  the  dioceses,  in  your  province,  that 
they  do  giv  order  to  tbe  ministers  and  other 
zealous  men  of  their  dioceses,  both  by  their  own 
example  in  contribution,  and  by  exhortation  to 
others,  to  move  our  people  within  their  several 
charges  to  contribute  to  so  good  a  work*  in  a# 
Ubond  m  aaoaor  af  tbej  iMyt  kr  tht  bpMr 
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advaociog  whereof  our  pleasure  ib,  that  those  col- 
lections be  made  in  all  the  particular  parishes 
four  several  times  witbio  these  two  years  oext 
comiDg  ;  and  that  the  several  accounts  of  each 
parish  together  with  the  moneys  collected  be  re- 
turned from  time  to  time  to  the  bishops  of  the 
dioceses,  and  by  them  be  transmitted  half-yearly 
to  you :  and  so  to  be  delivered  to  the  treasurer 
of  that  plantation  to  be  employed  for  the  Godly 
purposes  intended  and  no  other.*' 

Upon  the  election  of  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  to  the 
place  of  Treasurer  of  the  Virginia  Company, 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  had  been  collected  for 
the  college  at  Henrico.  A  large  tract  of  land 
adjacent  to  the  site  of  the  college  was  appropri- 
ated for  its  support,  and  a  hundred  men  were 
sent  from  England  to  cultivate  the  same.  The 
yearly  iucome  from  these  lands  was  estimated  at 
five  hundred  pounds.  The  college  was  intended 
for  the  instruction  not  only  of  the  Indian  chil- 
dren, but  also  of  the  sons  of  the  colonists.  In 
1620  Mr.  George  Thorpe,  a  relation  of  Sir  Thom- 
as Dale,  was  sent  out  as  superintendent  of  the 
college  and  three  hundred  acres  of  land  were  set 
apart  for  his  maintenance.  Large  private  dona- 
tions were  also  made  about  this  time  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  Indian  children. 

In  1621  Rev.  Mr.  Copeland,  chaplain  on  board 
the  Royal  James,  East  India  man,  upon  the  re- 
turn of  that  vessel  to  England,  prevailed  upon 
the  officers  and  crew  to  contribute  seventy  pounds 
towards  the  establishment  of  axhurch  and  school 
in  Virginia.  This  amount  was  increased  by  two 
other  benefactions  to  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pounds.  Charles  City  was  se- 
lected as  the  site  of  the  school,  and  it  was  to  be 
called  the  East  India  School,  in  reference  to  the 
circumstances  of  its  origin.  A  tract  of  land  was 
appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  this  school,  and 
Mr.  Copeland  was  presented  with  three  hundred 
acres.  Workmen  were  aent  out  early  in  1622, 
to  begin  the  building. 

At  this  time  there  were  only  five  ministers  in 
Virginia — Alexander  Whitaker,  Jonas  Stock- 
bam,  Mr.  Mease,  Thomas  Bargrave  and  Wil- 
liam Wickham.  About  the  year  1616,  Mr. 
Mease  was  stationed  at  Kecoughtan,  now  Hamp- 
ton. His  name  appears  to  have  been  pronounc- 
ed Mays.  He  lived  ten  years  in  Virginia  and 
was  the  author  of  a  reply  to  the  oalumaious  (as 
it  was  considered)  account  of  the  colony  given 
by  Captain  Nathaniel  Butler  in  a  pamphlet  enti- 
tled **  The  unmasked  face  of  our  Colony  in  Vir- 
ginia as  it  was  in  the  winter  of  1622."  Mr. 
Wickham  was  the  minister  at  Henrico  as  early 
as  1616,  when  some  Indian  children  had  already 
been  sent  there  to  be  educated.  In  1619  he  was 
appointed  by  Sir  George  Yeardley  a  member  of 


the  Council.    Tbis  fact  Mr.  Anderson  appsan 
not  to  have  been  aware  of. 

Early  in  1622  very  favorable  intoUigence  from 
Virginia  reached  England,  and  upon  tbb  occa- 
sion, on  the  17th  of  April,  Mr.  Copeland  by  ap- 
pointment preached  before  the  Virginia  Ceiapa- 
ny  at  Bow  Church.  Ho  waa  shortly  after  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Cooncil  and  Rectersf 
the  College  for  the  converaion  of  the  Indiasi. 
But  all  these  benevolent  pvrpoaes  and  hopefil 
anticipations  were  suddenly  darkened  and  de- 
feated by  the  news  of  the  maasacre  which  in  a 
few  hours  blasted  the  labors  of  ao  many  ytan. 
The  massacre  occurred  March  22nd,  1622.  Oa 
the  28th  of  May,*  1621,  the  Rev.  Jonas  SUKk- 
ham,  in  a  letter  to  Rev.  Alexander  Whitaker,  t* 
be  forwarded  by  him  to  the  Council  in  England, 
had  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  **  till  their  [tbe 
Indian]  priests  and  ancients  have  their  tbroati 
cut,  there  is  no  hope  to  bring  them  to  con▼e^ 
sion.*'  Mr.  Anderson  denounces  the  dergynaa 
for  advising  such  sanguinary  meaaores.  Cap- 
tain Smith,  however,  approved  of  them,  as  did 
all  tbe  anrviving  colonists,  after  tbe  massacre. 

The  10th  chapter  of  this  1st  volume  of  **  The 
History  of  the  Colonial  Church,"  gives  in  ceo- 
clusion,  an  interesting  sketch  of  Nicholas  Fer- 
rar,  that  distinguished  and  excellent  associate  of 
his  brother,  and  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  and  tbe 
Earl  of  Southampton,  &c.,  in  the  managemeat 
of  the  Virginia  Company.  Of  the  twelve  chap- 
ters of  this  volume  four  relate  to  the  Cokiay  of 
Virginia.  It  may  excite  some  surprise  that  a 
work  so  valuable  and  interesting,  and  one  that 
throws  BO  much  additional  light  on  our  Virginia 
history  in  particular,  should  be  so  little  known  in 
this  country.  Tbe  work,  however,  addresses 
itself  mainly  to  that  class  of  readers  who  are 
somewhat  accustomed  to  historical  researebes* 
and  have  acquired  some  familiarity  with  antique 
English.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  volume 
which  has  been  noticed,  consists  of  copious  ex- 
tracts from  CO  temporary  MSS.  and  boolcs  and 
documents,  and  thoy  are  all  copied  verhoHm  tt 
liieraiim,  with  all  the  peculiaritieo  of  obeeleto 
spelling  and  quaint  expression.  It  is,  therefore, 
only  those  who  are  somewhat  initiated  who  will 
embark  upon  the  formidable  task  of  reading  such 
a  work.  Were  it  modernized,  while  it  would 
be  shorn  of  some  of  its  charms  for  some  readers, 
its  circle  of  readers  would  bo  greatly  enlarged. 
The  History  of  the  Colonial  Church  is  to  com- 
prise three  volumes.  The  second,  we  believe,  baa 
been  published  some  time  aince ;  but  wo  have  not 
yet  had  the  satisfaetioo  of  seeing  it. 

C.  C. 
PeUrMhurg,  June,  1851. 

*  Mr.  Anderson  maVeB  it  the  20th.    AecordiDg  to  Smith 
(Virginia  editign)  it  was  the  Mk. 
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SOMETS. 
TO  ATHOS« 

Gnod  geotlemaa  oT  other  days)  who  fhameal 
The  pig^mies  of  the  aftertime,  and  art 
A  cherished  tivaaare  to  the  steraest  heart, 
Of  Uin  to  wfaoB,  m  splendor  erst  thott  caiiieBt» 
Tbej  tell  me  thoa  an  but  a  Tivid  i^leam 
Thrown  upon  canvaAa; — that  thy  sUtely  form, 
With  life  and  lordliest  honor  bright  and  warm, 
b  bat  the  embodiment  of  some  fond  dream. 
Iteumotbe—this  man  existed  ;  li?ed 
A  part  of  earth,  and  died  of  tender  grief 
Fell  from  the  Iife>book  like  a  snowy  leaf- 
Grand  in  his  anguish— of  his  son  bereaved  ; — 
Aod  nif hi  and  morning  zephyrs,  soft  and  cool 
Fas  his  green  grave  beside  his  own  Raoul. 

TO  D'ARTAGNAN. 

"Atbos  aitd  Porthos!  we  shall  mext  once  mors  P 
Such  were  the  dying  words  of  D^Artaoitav,^ 
That  iron  sonled  Ulysses  who  outran 

With  giaat  strides,  upon  the  soanding  shore 

The  ehaaing  wares  of  fate,  and  tore  a  wreath 
Of  oerisr-dying  laurels  from  the  cold 
Oblirion  of  the  past,  even  when  that  bold 

And  hero-hearted  spirit  sank  in  death. 

Thoa  art,  oh  D' Artagnan,  a  deathless  name! 
Beside  thy  wellbeloved  Athoa,  time 
Shall  conquer  not  the  heart  whose  matin  prime 

Afld  Mately  manhood  soared,  a  dazzling  flame, 

A<i  when  the  eagle  towers  on  shining  wings 

Amarrel  to  the  eyes  of  lords  and  kings ! 


W\i  Copperfield  aid  Arthur  Pendennis. 

Thefollowing  parallel  run  between  Dickens  and  Thack- 
«»y,  ia  the  works  whose  names  form  the  caption,  we  take 
from  the  London  Times.  It  does  not  go  much  below  the 
sar&ce,  but  plays  very  brilliantly  about  it,  and  is  alto- 
P'lhera  more  satisfactory  though  less  labored  perfor- 
■Mace  than  the  article  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
«onh  British  Review.— [firf.  So.  UL  Mess. 

What  the  epic  was  to  the  old  world— a  cob- 
^Mottt  narration  of  stirring  events,  with  lioked 
•weetaess  long  drawn  out— that  is  the  romance 
to  the  modem  world.  With  the  change  of  mat- 
ter there  has  heen  a  change  of  form ;  it  is  no 
»oger  the  story  of  ••  physical  force"  that  absorbs 
M  delights  mankind,  it  is  the  battle  of  life,— 
wt  the  encounter  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  the 
^Jitth  of  principles  and  the  conflict  of  passions. 
The  decease  of  the  three-volume  fiction  has  often 
^eo  foretold,  but  has  never  come  to  pass,  because 
't  exists  as  the  supply  of  a  want,  and  a  very  com- 
plex want.  All  men  want  amusement;  but,  more 
«»n  this,  mankind,  bowever  civilized,  require 
•ome  stimalus  of  the  simpler  emotions ;  overlaid 
*«thc«e  may  be  by  habit,  perverted  by  selfish- 


ness or  dilapidated  by  overwear,  they  are  still  the 
chief  source  of  pleasure.     That  therefore,  must 
be  welcome  which  awakes  them.    The  novel 
fans,  for  the  unimaginative,  incidents, — for  the 
student  of  human  nature,  character, — for  the 
critical  ear,  vigour  or  beauty  of  language, — for 
Cho  theorist,  an  ample  store  of  cobwebs.     It 
offers  love  and  children    to   the  spinster,  red 
coats  and  glory  to  the  legal  or  the  literary  drudge ; 
and,  if  it  does  harm  by  exhausting  the  sympa- 
thies of  some,  it  does  good  by  exalting  and  keep- 
ing them  fresh  in  sluggish  and  mechanical  na- 
tures.   The  romance,  we  say,  occupies  the  place 
of  the  epic  ;  it  is  more  various,  because  the  forms 
of  society  are  more  manifold,  and  men's  know- 
ledge and  their  requirements  alike  more  diverse. 
It  is  not  long  since  two  of  our  best  known  epo- 
poeists,  or,  to  use  the  more  common  term,  of  our 
novel-writers,  have  concluded  each  a  work  pub- 
lished by  instalments,  and  sent  them  forth  in  their 
perfect  form  from  the  presses  of  Bradbury  and 
Evans.     Little  matter  to  us  whether  it  was  the 
lust  of  scribbling,  the  desire  of  fame,  or  the  ap- 
petite  for   what   university  statutes   still  term 
"solids"   which    prompted  them  to  utterance. 
We  need  not,  with  Mr.  Wickfield,  decipher  the 
motives  which  induced  Mr.  Dickens  and  Mr. 
Thackeray  to  compile  respectively  the  lives  of 
David  Copperfield  and  Arthur  Pendennis;  enough 
for  us  that  each  of  them  has  produced  something 
neither  devoid  of  interest  nor  unworthy  of  his 
fame. 

There  is  one  virtue  in  the  autobiographical 
form  in  which  Mr.  Dickens  has  cast  his  tale, 
namely,  that  it  imparts  in  this  case  an  additional 
reality;  there  cannot  but  be  some  idea  when  an 
author  is  speaking  under  an  author*s  mask,  and 
in  the  first  person,  that  he  is  retailing,  if  not  cir- 
cumstances of  his  own  career,  at  least  faucies 
and  feelings  which  have  boen  present  to  him  in 
that  capacity.  Wo  should  uot,  however,  expect 
this  reality  to  extend  itself  over  all  the  abundance 
of  personages  who  throng  the  stage  in  Mr.  Dick- 
ens*s  narrative;  if  at  all  so,  rather  to  those  who 
stand  in  most  immediate  connection  with  the 
central  figure  and  form,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  him. 
In  other  words,  we  might  expect  that  there  should 
be  a  division  manifest  in  the  story,  and  that  one 
portion  should  be  assimilated  to  former  works  of 
the  writer,  another  portion  bear  a  diflerent  im- 
press ;  nor  will  such  expectation  be  belied. 

It  is  not  unreasonably  with  a  view  to  the  final 
result  that  the  life  of  David  Copperfield  is  made 
somevvhat  eventful  at  the  outset,  more  eventful, 
indeed,  than  the  nummary  heading  of  the  earlier 
chapters,  "I  am  born;  I  observe;  1  have  a 
change,"  would  lead  us  to  believe.  David's 
mamma  is  a  widow,  widowed  before  the  boy  is 
born.     She  is  also,  in  the  opinion  of  strong- 
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anioded  Beuy  Trotwood,  a  wax-dQlL  wbcMD  Da-  ,  ions  of  sMi^Unce  from  Mrs.  M's.  fsiniljranry 
rid  senior  wts  a  fool  to  marry.    The  waxen ! them  to  Plymouth;  on  tirair  departoie,  David 


widow,  a  weak,  amiable  rreature,  marries  aj^ain 
one  Murdstone.  black- whiskered  and  sbaltow- 
•yed,  who,  by  the  aid  of  a  sister,  likevise  black- 


determines  to  seek  his  sole  relatiTe,  the  Betsy 
Trot  wood,  whom  be  uncousei^iisly  alienated  at 
his  birth.     Robbed  at  the  outset  by  an  iagesieai 


hiiared,  bullies  the  poor  lady  to  death.  The  child  costermonger,  he  accomplishes  the  jonrsey  to 
in  this  case  is.  happily,  not  so  fragile  a  creature  Dover  on  foot,  subsisting  on  the  prodaes  of  hii 
as  was  Paul  Dombey.  and  we  have  less  of  mys- 1  jacket  and  waisteoat.  and  afriTee  at  the  cottage 
lical  precociniisness  revealed.    Natural  enough, in  rags.     MissTrotwood  lives  on  an  emtaeBee 


is  the  detail  of  that  one  particular  cock,  whose 
voice  and  gesture  had  in  them  something  terri- 
ble; of  that  one  particular  closet,  redolent  of  jam 
and  ghosts ;  of  the  dial  which  was  conjectured 
to  feel  glad  when  the  morning  sun  shone  out 
figain,  and  of  the  nurae  with  the  forefinger  like  a 
nutmeg-grater,  whose  buttons  would  fly  off  with 
a  bang  under  any  casual  excitement,  starting  re- 
flectious  in  the  child's  mind  just  as  the  buttons  of 
Munchausen's  dogskin  jacket  used  to  spring  a 
covey  of  birds.  There  are  ladies,  we  do  not 
doubt,  who  would  willingly  bear  testimony 
to  these  occasional  misunderstandings  between 
dresses  and  emotions.  With  the  ad veut  of  M  urd- 
stone  a  cloud  comes  over  the  child *s  existence. 


in  the  suburbs,  overlo  king  the  sea.  With  her 
on  the  first  floor  is  Mr.  Richard  Batley,  a  bana- 
less,  gentlemanly  monomaniac,  whom  shs  has 
rescued  from  the  less  pleasant  seeluaioB  bis  fiiendi 
designed  for  him.  The  boy  is  boosed,  and  after 
an  interview  with  Murdstone  and  sister,  the  ne- 
phew becomes  the  exclusive  property  of  bis  aant, 
who  is  eccentric  and  determined,  but  kind.  She 
sends  David  to  school  at  Canterbury,  to  one  T>r. 
Strong,  pedagogue  and  lexicographer,  ao  oM, 
abstracted,  kindly  sort  of  man,  with  a  very  yoosg 
and  pretty  wife;  but  he  is  to  lodge  with  Mr. 
Wickfield,  Miss  Trotwood^s  solicitor*  in  so  ok) 
house,  low  browed  and  wainseoatad,  6t  shrise 
for   a   daughter  Agnes,   **  a  quiet,  good,  calm 


His  education  commences  under  oue  Creakle,  at  i  spirit,*'  the  heroine  of  the  tale.     By  way  of  cob- 
an  establishment  after  the  Dotheboys  type,  where  trast  there  is  Heep.  articled  clerk,  articled  out  of 


be  acquires  an  affection  for  James  Steerfurth,  a 
hero  with  curls  and  pocket-money,  and  Tommy 
Traddles,  a  youth  with  rebellious  hair,  inexhaust- 
ible good  nature,  and  a  passion  for  designing 
skeleton  fares.  Ere  this,  however,  he  has  been 
introfluoed  by  Peggotty,  the  nurse,  to  her  Yar- 
Bouth  friends,  and  dwelt,  while  by  the  sea-shore, 
with  Mr.  Peggotty,  fisherman.  Ham*  his  orphan 
nephew,  Emily,  his  orphan  nipce,  and  lachry- 
mose Mrs.  Giimmidgs,  his  housekeeper.  The 
mother  dead,  Murdstone  consigns  the  child  to  his 
partner,  Quiniou,  and  bottle-washing  at  a  ware- 
house by  the  river  at  Black friare.     Here  he  has 


charity,  whom  to  describe  descrtptioo  fails;  be 
is  a  sinister,  cronching  fawning  imp  of  homiliiy; 
viperous  in  soul  and  body;  lung-fingered  asd 
splay-footed  and  red-eyed,  with  damp  ex udatioos 
of  the  cuticle,  a  frog-like  hand;  altogether  **a 
moist  unwholesome  body;**  him,  too,  we  are  ia- 
clined  to  put  in  the  category  of  the  hyperaata- 
rals.  Schooldays  over.  Miss  Trotwood  will  bsve 
David  to  see  a  little  of  the  world  before  he  de- 
cides on  a  profession.  In  London  he  falls  ia  wiik 
the  hero  of  the  curly  hair,  and,  after  beiag  iarro- 
duced  at  Highgate  to  that  Oxonian*s  mother, aod 
her  familiar.  Miss  Dartle,  and  feeling  ioextia- 


a  taste  of  life  in  the  streets,  and  puts  up  under  Iguishably  young  in  the  presence  of  Littimer,  most 


the  roof  of  Wtlkins  Micnwber,  Esq.,  a  general 
waiter  upon  Providence,  with  a  weakness  for 
drawing  upon  the  future  by  means  of  **  accep- 
tances,** and  more  than  a  viceroy's  zest  for  wri- 
ting dipIomMtic  and  confidential  letters.  Mr.  Mi- 
ca wber,  with  his  wile  and  family,  are  a  part  of 
portion  No.  2,  as  above  described.  They  live 
better  on  nothitig  than  most  people  do  on  a  little  ; 
they  fluctuate  between  tears  and  smiles ;  they 
pass  from  despair  to  hot  punch,  and  from  the  im- 
mediate prospect  of  starvation  to  a  sanguine 
gaiety.  Alnnschar  is  a  joke  to  them ;  in  a  for- 
lorn tenement,  beyond  the  City-road,  they  cal- 
culate the  expense  of  putting  out  a  bow-window 
from  their  house  in  Piccadilly.  As  to  exterior, 
Mr.  Micawber  is  stout  and  bald,  he  wears  shabby 
clothes,  an  enormous  sbirt-collar,  and  an  eye- 
glass, dangling  ♦•  for  ortinmeiit,  not  use."  A 
daring  design  upon  the  Custom-house,  and  vis- 


respectable  of  servants,  is  accompaDied  by  Steer- 
forth  to  Yarmouth.  Miea  Dartle  ia  powerfslly 
drawn.  **  She  had  black  hair  and  eager  black 
eyes,  and  was  thin,  and  had  a  scar  upon  her  lip. 
I  concluded  in  my  own  mind  that  she  was  Wt 
and  wiehed  to  be  married.  She  was  a  little  di- 
lapidated— like  a  house — with  having  been  to 
long  to  let :  her  thinness  seemed  to  be  the  effect 
of  some  wasting  fire  within  her,  which  fouod  a 
vent  in  her  gaunt  eyes.**  The  scar  was  the  work 
of  Steerforth  when  a  child.  It  is  the  index  of 
Miss  Dartle*s  susceptibilities,  and  owns  some  al- 
legiance to  the  hand  that  cauaed  it.  From  tbie 
point  commences  the  tragic  portion  of  the  ule. 
Little  Em*ly,  Mr.  Peggotty*s  niece,  a  beautifol 
girl,  with  only  too  much  refinement  and  intelli- 
gence, is  now  the  promised  wife  of  her  cousio. 
Ham.  Steerforth,  who  makes  himself  uoiver- 
sally  agreeable,  takes  to  the  sea  as  his  native 
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•lemeil,  wim  the  sffactMa  of  the  b«mtmeo,  and 
ndi  bypvwhumg  •*•  clipper/'  which  he  lesTee 
LiiO'iiMr  behind  bam  to  Mperintend.  Ham's 
peace  of  niad  ie  evideody  threatened.  The 
world  of  London.  Higbgate  and  Yarmouth  thus 
•crottaiiad,  Doctors'  CommoDaia8nggeated,and 
scctpted  aa  the  immediate  sphere  of  David's  la- 
bosn.  The  amit  finds  a  thousand  pounds  for 
MesMs.  Speolow  and  Jorkios,  and  places  her 
boy  io  lodgiBi;s  with  Mrs.  Cnipp,  BoGkingham- 
ftreet,  Adelpbi.  The  portrait  of  Mr.  Speolow's 
Kcurate  exterior,  and  of  the  monkish  place  with 
ill  hetefDgeneoua  monopolies,  is  only  equslled  by 
ibe  •trange  tenacity  of  the  unseen  Mr.  Jorfcins,  a 
figure  who  may  be  supposed  to  illustrate  the  silent 
isflueBces  of  a  good  many  "  sleeping  partners." 
male  and  female.  At  this  point  Agnes  appears 
u  bis  goad  angeK  and,  warning  him  against 
Steerforth  as  bis  had  angel,  is  hot  imperfectly 
credited.  Uriah  Heep,  whose  homility  has  ex- 
alted bim  to  a  partnership  with  Wtckfield.  has  a 
design  apon  the  affections  of  Agnes,  who  moves, 
boweirer,  too  serenely  above  bim,  lavishing  her 
teaderaess  on  her  father  alone.  Meannrhile, 
aaodier  angel  appears  to  David  in  Dora  Span- 
low.  tbe  accurate  Spenlow's  only  child.  She 
bu  acqnired  in  Paris  some  graces,  but  has  nei  - 
tber  intellect  nor  education.  There  is  a  eenti- 
Beaul  cda/idimle,  Julia  Mills,  a  spaniel  Jip,  and 
idoeana,  who  by  the  law  of  recurring  nniformi- 
ties,  which  Mr.  Dickens  faithfully  obaerves,  turns 
out  to  be  no  other  than  Miss  Mnrdatone.  Tbe 
iooocent  intrigue,  abetted  by  tbe  poetic  Julia,  is 
biOQght  to  light  by  that  blackhajred  inqnisitress, 
tad  Mr,  Spenlow  **  pooh  poohs"  tbe  thing,  but 
bebaves  quite  aa  a  member  of  a  genteel  corpo- 
ntioB  aboald  behave.  Miss  Trotwood's  tnexpli- 
nble  loss  of  property  being,  of  course,  an  ele- 
Beat  in  the  consideration.  Troubles  are  tbick- 
•ojog,  fur  Steerforth  has  succeeded  too  well  in 
^tacbing  little  Em'ly  from  tbe  ruder,  but  more 
fvibfnl  aattor,  and  carried  her  off  to  tbe  conti- 
■Mt  Mr.  Pegotty  makes  it  the  business  of  his 
liie  to  find,  rsscue,  and  forgive  her.  Ham,  who 
»  ^80  a  gentleman  in  feeling,  though  heartbro- 
ken, ie  calm  and  magnanimous.  Than  these  two 
"r*  Dickens  has  conceived  nothing  more  exalted 
^  aiore  touching.  David's  love,  leas  noble,  but 
"tore  fortunate,  proapers  again  after  the  sudden 
jKceaie  of  Mr.  Spenlow,  who  leaves  the  scene 
*>  «  fit  of  apoplexy,  tbe  result,  it  would  seem,  of 
coBifortable  living  and  uncomfortable  neckcloths. 
^^  falls  into  the  hands  of  two  spinster  aunts 
*ho  enjoy  tbe  engagement  very  much,  and  make 
t  pet  of  it  QQiii  t|,0  heroic  David  has  attained  a 
Wfficienry  by  reporting  and  other  various  la- 
*^UM  the  melotlrama  then  explodes  in  a  matri- 
■Booiaf  seene ;  there  is  some  baby  housekeeping, 
°<>nns  which  the  intense  silliness  of  the  child- 


wife  ia  only  half  redeemed  by  some  touebei  M 
pathos,  and  in  a  year  or  two  Dora  deea  esactly 
that  she  had  best  do  redraa  apon  a  aamw 
property  near  the  chareh  and  an  annuity  of  re- 
grets. Henceforth  Agnes  occupiea  the  seeae 
which  Dora  has  qaitted,— her  firmneas,  faith  and 
purity  coming  out  io  coBtraeC  to  tbe  debility, 
mental  and  bodily,  of  Mr.  Wickfield,  now  hop^ 
lessly  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  Heep,  and  to 
the  villanous  subtlety  and  cunning  of  that  hvoi- 
ble  young  man.  By  tbe  by,  Mr.  Micawber, 
whose  die  has  been  cast,  whose  flower  has  beea 
cankered,  and  whose  longevity  baa  been  extreme- 
ly problematical  a  number  of  times,  is  now  law 
writer  io  Heep.  Veraatile  creature  as  Iw  in, 
though,  and  charged  full  with  shifts  and  contri- 
vances, he  has  all  the  dignity  of  a  more  sucresa 
ful  man,  and  by  a  patient  proceas  of  counter- 
machination  exposes  the  rascality  of  his  master. 
Heep  is  compelled  to  compromise  mattora  and 
bolt.  Mr.  WickBeld  reeagna  bnainess,  Agnea 
keeping  school  in  the  old  house,  and  Misa  Trot- 
wood  ia  restored  to  comfort  and  the  old  cottage 
at  Dover.  Mr.  Peggotty's  wanderinga  in  search 
of  the  lost  one  have  been  rewarded  at  laat.  He 
sails  with  Emily  for  tbe  antipodes ;  but  ere  they 
sail  Copperfield  goes  down  to  Yarmouth  to  carry 
the  laat  messages  for  Ham.  When  he  arrives  a 
hurricane  rages;  a  Spanish  vessel  is  wrecked 
close  in  shore,  and  her  crew  swept  overboard« 
until  one  alone  remains.  Ham,  in  a  second  des- 
perate endeavour  to  reach  the  vessel,  is  buffeted 
to  death  by  the  waves,  and  when  tbe  ship  goea 
to  pieces  it  is  the  lifeless  body  of  Steerforth  that 
lies  among  the  ruins  of  the  home  he  had  mada 
deaolate.  Doubly  depressed,  Copperfield  goea 
abroad  for  some  years,  returning  more  famous, 
for  be  haa  been  writing  among  tbe  mountains. 
He  accomplishes  the  destiny  long  foreshadowed 
by  marrying  Agm 


**  A  perfoct  woman,  nobly  planned. 
To  warn,  and  comfort,  and  commmnd. 
And  yet  a  spirit  still  and  bright, 
With  something  of  angelic  light." 


The  atnry  thus  represents  to  ns  two  lives  subject 
to  vicissitudes,  and  moving  parallel  with  one 
another  in  patient  self-reliance  until  they  unite 
in  one.  The  antecedent  marriage  of  David  and 
Dora  is  an  episode  thrown  in  to  demonstrate  the 
simplicity  and  truth  which  may  coexbt  with  weak- 
ness before  they  overcome  it.  Nor  is  there  any- 
thing unnatural  in  tbe  idea  of  a  foolish  passion 
or  a  foolish  match,  though  there  is  in  the  imper* 
sonation  of  it.  Dora  Spenlow  ia  a  caricature- 
one  of  those  caricatures  into  which  Mr.  Dickena 
allows  himself  to  be  seduced  by  his  habit  of 
working  up  figures  in  detail,  and  bis  desire  to 
make  every  stroke  tell;  a  decent  amount  of 
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folly  ftud  cbHdishneM  might  hftve  been  nnited  to 
a  great  deal  of  tendeniete,  without  so  far  yiola- 
ting  probability  as  to  make  the  reader  impatient 
for  the  drop  scene.  Skill  enoagh,  however,  is 
■bown  in  the  faalf-nneonscious  reference  to  Ag- 
nes of  aU  higher  feelings  and  interests,  and  in 
the  gradual  awakening  to  a  sense  of  error — **  the 
first  mistaken  impulse  of  an  undisciplined  heart," 
unaccompanied  as  it  is  by  any  cessation  of  affec- 
tion for  Dora ;  and  so  also  in  the  obtuseness  so 
long  displayed  as  to  Agnes*  real  feeling,  a  trait 
obviously  masculine. 

We  have  something  of  a  similar  oudlne  in  the 
aeeond  tale,  the  course  of  which,  however,  is 
sooner  told,  for  Mr.  Thackeray  does  not  fill  his 
canvass  with  such  a  variety  of  portraits  and  in- 
cidents. Near  a  small  country  town  in  the  west 
of  England  there  are  two  detached  booses,  one 
large,  the  other  small.  Clavering  Park  is  vacant, 
for  Sir  Francis,  of  that  ilk,  is  abroad.  In  the 
other,  Fairoaks,  lives  a  retired  medical  practi- 
tioner, John  Pendennis,  Esq.,  late  of  the  city  of 
Bath.  He  has  a  wife — Helen,  gentle,  sweet,  but 
a  little  uninteresting,  and  a  son,  Arthur.  The 
wife  cherishes  also  a  little  girl,  Laura,  daughter 
of  her  cousin,  the  Rev.  T.  Bell,  deceased.  John 
Pendennis  has  a  brother,  a  Major,  who  has  re- 
tired from  the  service  on  half-pay,  and  a  large 
atock  of  fashionable  friends,  who  becomes  guar- 
dian to  Arthur  on  his  father*s  decease.  The  boy, 
though  only  16  at  the  time  of  that  event  is  al- 
lowed to  leave  school,  for  the  mother  is  fond  and 
weak — Sroirke,  the  curate,  making  him  an  apol- 
ogy for  a  tutor.  Being  a  youth  of  parts  and  al- 
ready a  poet,  his  heart  is  set  on  fire  by  the  star 
of  a  dramatic  company, — the  Fotheringay,  a 
large  dark-eyed  ignorant  woman,  with  a  genial 
but  drunken  sire,  Captain  Costigan,  once  of  Cos- 
tiganstown.  The  intercourse  has  commenced 
under  the  auspices  of  Harry  Foker,  son  of  Fo- 
ker*s  Entire,  an  old  schoolfellow,  a  short,  stout, 
empty,  good-natured,  and  over-dressed — in  other 
words  a  **  fastish"  young  man.  The  Major  is 
startled  by  a  letter  from  Helen  announcing  the 
not  improbable  marriage  of  her  son  :  his  promp- 
titude and  tact  avert  this  calamity,  and  the  youth 
goes  to  an  university  which  Mr.  Thackeray  has 
denominated  Oxbridge.  Here  he  becomes  pop- 
nlar,  runs  in  debt,  and  is  plucked ;  but  finally  ac- 
complishes a  degree,  and,  subsiding  into  the 
ceuntry,  finds  a  remedy  for  ennui  in  a  new  flirta- 
tion. Clavering  Park  is  occupied  at  last,  for  the 
present  baronet  has  married  a  Begum.  The  Be- 
gum has  a  daughter  by  her  first  husband,  Blanche 
(or  by  baptism  BetsyJAmory,  a  blonde,  who  had 
begun  to  gush  into  sentiment  at  a  very  early 
age.  After  wearing  out  this  passion,  in  order  to 
please  the  widow,  he  proposes  to  Laura,  who 
has  strength  of  mind  enough  to  refuse  him.    He 


next  gets  to  town,  enters  at  the  bar,  is  pusbed  ta 
society  by  the  M  ajor,  and  takes  to  die  literarj 
line  by  aid  of  Warrington,  a  aort  of  Hercules  in 
mind  and  body,  and  uncommonly  well  drawn. 
Fanny  Bolton,  daughter  of  the  porter  at  Shep- 
herd *s-iun,  diverts  his  attention,  but  he  conqaerB 
himself,  and  has  a  bad  fever;  after  which  there 
is  a  tour  on  the  continent.  During  thii  toar 
Helen,  who  has  misunderstood  the  Bolton  affair^ 
dies  of  heart  disease  in  the  transport  of  renewed 
confidence.  Laura  goes  to  live  with  Lady  Rock- 
minster,  a  rigorous  old  woman  of  the  world, 
with  as  much  kindness  as  character,  and  Arthur, 
by  the  machinations  of  the  Major,  becomes  en- 
gaged to  Miss  Amory,  who  is  to  bring  him  a  for- 
tune and  a  seat  in  Parliament.  Neither  cam 
much  for  the  other,  and  the  lady,  attrected  bj 
the  superior  wealth  of  Foker,  breaks  with  Pen- 
dennis. The  conclusion  is  a  marriage  with  Laun 
and  the  attainment  of  the  borough  by  the  legiti- 
mate course  of  things. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  outline  that  the  inci- 
dents  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  story  are  not  of  an  ex- 
citing kind.    It  is  intended  to  represent  simply 
the  way  of  the  world,  and  it  does  so.    Its  merits 
consist  in  the  truth  of  that  representation.    The 
interest  given  to  Mr.  Dickens's  work  by  its  bio- 
graphical form  was  here  impossible,  for  the  cen* 
tre  figure  is  not  meant  to  be  a  hero  at  all,  and 
Laura  only  a  heroine  in   the   sense  in  which 
all  good  young  women  are  such.     Carrying  oat 
the  proposition  which  he  announced  in  Font/jf 
Fair^  Mr.  Thackeray  has  once  more  depicted 
the  average  features  of  the  people  one  meets, 
neither  ascending  to  any  great  heights  nor  de- 
scending to  any  extraordinary  depths.  The  whole 
story  is  consistent  with  this  intention.    We  have 
drawing-rooms  before  us,  never  cottages ;  fash- 
ion rather  than  nature;  in  other  words,  that  sec- 
ond nature  which  custom  creates.     We  have  a 
style  which  harmonizes  with  the  topics,  aod  a 
philosophy  which,  whether  intended  to  do  so  or 
not,  never  rises  above  the  obvious  and  the  com- 
monplace.    Perhaps  no  greater  distinctioa  caa 
be  drawn  between  the  two  works  than  this,  that 
the  one  confines  itself  to  the  artificial  phase  of 
society,  the  other  to  the  real.     Allowing  this,  the 
widerscopeof  Mr.  Dickens^s novel  is  at  oncees- 
plained.     There  is  room  for  more  range  of  char- 
acter— for  more  diversity  of  adventure*-for  a 
more    thoughtful    and    suggestive    tone.     Mr. 
Thackeray  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  he  coohl 
willingly  have  treated  us  to  squalor  and  criroe^ 
St.  Giles's  and  a  gallows  scene,  but  that  be  mis- 
trusted his  powers.    The  resolve  was  jodicioof, 
for  what  he  has  done  he  has  done  well,  cattbioi; 
not  a  little  of  the  force  and  spirit  with  which  bis 
favorite  models,  Smollett,  Fielding,  and  Sterne, 
illustrated  the  realities  of  a  century  ago.    Pen- 
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deoois  if  not  exactly  •  Tom  Jooes,  but  be  U  coo- 
ceived  fifom  tbe  same  point  of  view.  Tbe  only 
qoestion  is  wbether  Mr.  Tbackeray  bas  done 
wiseiy  in  applying  the  doetrine  of  limits  to  char- 
Kter  BO  HDTaryingly,  and  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
liere  that  while  he  has  observed  keenly  enough 
the  peculiarities  of  tbe  world  which  be  depicts, 
be  has  not  guaged  nntveraal  humanity  so  skilfully 
u  Mr.  Dickens.  In  David  CopptrJUld  there  are 
iBore  contrasts  of  character,  more  varieties  of 
inteileet,  a  more  diverse  scenery,  and  more  pic- 
tiiresqoeness  of  detail.  It  is  the  whole  world 
rather  than  a  bit  of  it  which  you  see  before  you. 
There  is  first  the  childhood,  vividly  painted, 
happy  and  unsuspicious,  with  its  ideas  and  feel- 
ings aot  at  all  overdone;  in  Pendennis,  on  tbe 
coDtrary,  you  have  rather  tbe  fact  that  he  was 
ODce  a  cbikl  than  childhood  described.  There 
are,  Beeondly, — and  it  is  an  artifice  of  which  Mr. 
Dickens  is  somewhat  too  fond, — some  people 
without  wit  in  bis  tale.  With  Mr.  Batley  we 
fiod  DO  fault,  for  be  is  a  pendant  to  Miss  Trot- 
wood,  wbo  could  ill  be  spared ;  but  Dora  is  an 
iofiictiott.  The  effect,  however,  of  these  por- 
trait is  to  throw  the  intellect  of  others  into  relief, 
aod  also  to  give  a  colouring  such  as  the  harmless 
eojoymeDts  and  simple  affection  of  crazed  peo- 
ple alone  can  give.  There  is  no  satire  in  the  de- 
KriptioQof  their  extravagances;  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  something  at  once  joyous  and  tender, 
Mmethiog  mysterious  and  impressive,  in  tbe  his- 
tory of  a  lunatic,  which  makes  the  Swiss  and  the 
Orieotal  revere  him,  and  which  made  Words- 
worth putbim  into  verse.  As  he  goes  lower  in  tbe 
leale  of  intellect  and  manners,  so  also  Mr.  Dickens 
^aes  higher  than  Mr.  Thackeray— his  hero  is 
Slater  than  Pendennis,  and  bis  heroine  than 
Unra, while  "my  Aunt*'  might  alike, on  the  score 
of  eeeentricities  and  kindliness,  take  the  shine 
out  of  Lady  Rock  minster.  The  Yarmouth  group, 
^aio,  is  no  exaggeration,  and,  while  introducing 
another  of  Mr.  Dickens's  merits,  the  power  of 
deacription  gives  at  once  tbe  effect  of  a  general 
(ODtrast  running  through  tbe  tale,  and  absorbs 
ap  much  interest  as  the  central  figures  by  tbe  force 
and  dignity  of  the  delineaUon ;  tbe  depth  of  fwW 
H  revealed  in  Mr.  Peggotty  and  in  Ham,  the 
eoergetic  patience  of  one,  the  passive  endurance 
of  the  other,  not  less  than  Mrs.  Gummidge*s 
ftttddeu  conversion  from  querulousness  to  activity 
BDd  lelf-forgetfulness,  are  the  evidence  at  once 
<if  knowledge  and  of  imagination.  Nor  is  the 
tDute  Mr.  Barkis*8  expressive  gesture,  or  the  leg- 
nibbiog  and  strong  vernacular  of  the  boatman, 
^  true  to  tbe  life.  What  we  cannot  allow  to 
^r*  Dickens  is  tbe  invariable  fidelity  which  ae- 
^mpaaies  Mr.  Thackeray's  characters.  There 
ye  cases  where  his  facts  are  not  so  true  as  his 
^^^»   It  might  be  quite  true,  for  instance,  that 


Miss  Dartle  would  hate  Steerforth's  victim  with 
all  the  rancour  of  jealousy ;  but  it  is  very  un- 
likely that  she  should  seek  her  out  in  order  la 
reproach  her  with  her  shame,  and  gloat  ovar  her 
misery  with  the  fiendish  violence  ascribed  to  har« 
The  thing  is  altogether  overstrained.  We  have 
already  said  that  Dora  is  not  a  fact,  and  we  most 
extend  the  censure  to  a  frequent  want  of  truth 
in  language,  not  that  the  dialect  of  Mr.  Pegotty 
is  less  racy  than  the  brogue  of  Captain  Costigan, 
but  that  in  any  passaga  of  sentiment  Mr.  Dick- 
ens lets  the  sentiment  run  away  with  him.  Who 
ever  heard  of  one  young  man  saying  gravely  to 
another,  "You  are  always  equally  loved  and 
cherished  in  my  heart,"  or  of  a  bride  who  baa 
just  entered  the  travelling  carriage  coming  out 
with  so  Tennysontan  decasyllabic  as — 

"  It  grows  out  of  the  night  when  Dora  died  T* 

— a  fault  this,  which  grows  out  of  tbe  over  po- 
etical tendencies  of  the  anthor,  tendencies  dio- 
coverable  enough  in  all  his  works,  and  evidenced 
as  much,  perhaps,  in  the  characters  of  Bamaby 
Rudge  and  Paul  Dombey  as  in  any  discorsivo- 
ness  of  mere  expression.  It  is  Mr.  Thackeray's 
merit  that  his  prose  is  downright  prose ;  he  doea 
not  seem,  indeed,  to  have  the  faculty  of  com- 
mitting such  mistakes  as  these ;  but  compare  tbo 
fidelity  of  the  greeting  between  Pendennis  and 
Warrington,  and  the  remarks  thereon,  with  the 
conversation  of  David  and  Steerfotth ;  or  com- 
pare the  rage  of  Miss  Dartle  with  anything  said 
or  accomplished  by  Becky,  in  Fontly  jFbtr,  and 
you  will  not  hesitate  to  say  which  way  the  bal- 
ance inclines.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  Mr. 
Thackeray  was  preserved  in  soma  degree  from 
such  faults  by  casting  all  hia  charactera  within  n 
narrow  sphere,  and  that  sphere  one  in  which  lan- 
guage is  easily  caught,  and  aH  of  one  patteriK 
Yet  we  are  inclined  to  take  exception  against 
tha  profusion  of  *^egads"  and  **begads"  with 
which  that  most  gentlenmnly  old  man  the  Miyor 
interlards  his  discourse,  even  tf  not  against  thehr 
Irish  first  cousin  **bedad,"  which  omphaaisaa 
the  rich  brogue  of  **  the  pore  old  man  who  wao 
dthriven  to  dtbrinking  by  ingratitude."  As  in 
language  so  in  exterior  aod  mannera,  Mr.  Thack- 
eray's people  are  less  marked.  He  does  not  wish 
to  individualize.  Mr.  Dickens  has  a  perfect  pao- 
sion  for  being  particular,  as  if  the  portrait  might 
be  wanted  in  the  Hue  and  Cry,  We  must  sup- 
pose either  that  people  in  the  best  society  bavo 
not  their  tricks — little  tricks  of  the  body,  that 
is — or  else  that  Mr.  Dickena  has  an  uimatnral 
faculty  of  detecting  them.  Ail  tbe  accessory 
characters  in  his  books  gesticulate.  They  haTO 
a  hundred  little  ways  of  identifying  themselvaa* 
Like  the  gentleman  in  ^jovengro  who  must  for 
the  life  of  him  touch  aomathiag,  thoy  are  alwaya 
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fO'ipin^  oat  with  some  peculiarity,  which  might 
nake  us  think  that  Mr.  Dickens,  with  the  doc- 
tor quoted  the  other  day  by  Lord  Cnnspbell,  be- 
lieyed  in  nniveraal  monoiDRiita.  Uriah  Heep, 
for  instance,  is  ftrst  introduced  to  us  as  trying  to 
pot  a  spell  upon  the  pony — his  sinuous  contor- 
tions and  shadowless  eyes  are  forever  before  as 
as  illustrative  of  his  wily  wickedness.  Mrs. 
Steorfortb  Is  to  be  the  quintessence  of  pride.  Miss 
Trot  wood  of  firmness  and  eccentric  good  nature, 
the  Murdstones  of  firmness  and  ill  nature.  Mrs. 
Bleerforth,  therefore,  is  tall  and  rigid.  Miss  Trot- 
wood  rigid  and  tall.  80  is  Mr.  Murdstone,  so 
is  Miss  Murdstone.  so  was  Mr.  Dombey.  Mr. 
8pealow*s  ^ isters  are  to  be  like  a  pair  of  cana- 
ries, neat,  dapper,  twittering  sort  of  females; 
accordingly  they  have  a  curious  appetite  for 
lamps  of  sugar  and  seedcake.  Again,  M  r.  Dick- 
ens Is  as  deep  in  nasology  as  the  learned  Slaw- 
keoborgius;  his  people  are  perpetually  wagging 
their  noses,  or  flattening  them  against  windows, 
or  robbiog  them,  or  evincing  some  restlessness  or 
other  in  conneuon  with  them.  He  is  not  much 
less  scientific  in  eyes,  and  ought  by  this  time  to 
have  a  regular  classification  of  them.  The  effect 
of  all  this  is  that  you  trace  something  genuine  In 
Mr.  Thackeray's  figures  more  easily  than  you  do 
in  Mr.  Dickens's.  You  have  not  such  a  series 
of  peculiarities  to  separate  before  you  can  regard 
the  nature  by  itself.  Fokeni,  Pendennises,  He- 
lens, and  Lauras  abound  everywhere.    You  cao*t 


go  out  without  meeting  them,  nor  do  theyi  the 
first  especially,  deny  the  portraiture ;  If  there  is 
any  desire  to  deny  it,  that  arises,  not  from  Mr. 
Thakeray.'s  allowing  them  too  little  goodness, 
but  from  his  not  allowing  them  enough  wits. 
The  ladies,  however,  ought  to  be  propitiated  by 
something  of  additional  beauty  and  foroe  as- 
signed to  them  in  FendetmU.  Compare  the  tone 
of  the  two  books,  and  one  will  be  found,  as  a 
whole,  light-hearted  and  hopeful,  the  other d^- 
reus  and  depressing.  Both  books  are  comic  in 
much  of  their  expression,  for  both  writen  are 
humourists,  but  the  humour  of  one  is  more  gloomy 
than  that  of  the  other,  as  if  from  a  shadow  fallen 
upon  a  life.  While  in  David  Copperfield  the 
tragedy  is  consummated  in  a  single  chapter,  in 
Fmde$mi§  it  is  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  story.  In  the  former  case  a  man  is  slain ;  in 
the  latter  esse  human  aspirations  and  compla- 
cencies are  demolished.  Rising  from  the  peru- 
sal of  Mr.  Dickens's  work,  you  forget  that  there 
is  evil  in  the  world,  and  remember  only  the  good. 
The  distinction  drawn  between  the  bad  and  good 
is  a  broad  one.  Rising  from  Mr.  Thackeray's, 
yon  are  doubtful  of  yourself  and  of  humanity  at 
large,  for  nobody  is  very  bad  or  very  good,  and 
everybody  seems pretty«vell  contented.  The  aio- 
rak  Bsight  niBMst  be  sonuned  up  into  the  Ameri- 


can's creed,  **  There's  nothing  new,  there's ooth- 
ing  true,  and  it  don't  signify."  Oaa  might  al- 
most fancy  that  Mr.  Thackeray  had  rsdaced  hit 
own  theory  of  life  to  that  average  which  bs 
strikes  from  the  practice  of  all  around  him.  Ws 
are  brought  into  a  mess  and  left  there,  wamaa*! 
love  and  purity  being  the  only  light  upon  oar 
path.  Mr.  Dickens  touches  a  higher  key:  bis 
villains,  Heep  and  Littimer,standontasviilaioi; 
his  women — and  we  may  take  My  Auat  aai 
Agnes  as  equally  faithful  pictures, — holdaaemi- 
nence  which  women  may  and  do  reach  ia  tbii 
worid.  and  which  mere  purity  and  love  do  sot 
suffice  to  attain. 

We  do  not  wish,  however,  to  be  hard  os  Mr. 
Thackeray's  selection  of  bis  scene.  As  foriMof 
sensual  existence,  varied  only  by  circnmstaace 
and  taste,  his  characters  are  as  true  as  the  vel- 
vet of  Mr.  Hunt's  Mariana,  so  lately  a  topic  of 
discussion,  or  the  topers  of  Teaiere — only  do  aot 
let  the  picture  be  taken  as  expressing  the  whols 
truth  of  the  matter ;  there  is  a  large  soppresMoa. 
We  must  grant,  by  way  of  counterpoise,  that 
Mr.  Dickens  frequently  sins  in  excess.  He  coa- 
templates  human  nature  in  its  strength,  aod  oa 
its  unsophisticated  side ; — Mr.  Thackeray  10  iti 
weakness  and  on  its  most  artificial  basis.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  former  veiges  on  the 
sentimental,  the  latter  on  the  cynical,  one  beiag 
the  reaction  of  the  other;  only  while  the  fintii 
110  unmanly  weapon  in  Mr.  Dickena's  hand  the 
last  is  a  sufficiently  temperate  one  in  the  band 
of  Mr.  Thackeray.  As  to  actual  inflnence,  we 
should,  for  the  reasons  aforesaid,  assign  the  higher 
place  to  Mr.  Dickens,  partly  because  the  ex- 
pressed morality  comes  forth  as  somethiog  defi* 
nite,  the  fruit  of  personal  experience,  yet  coa- 
veyed  through  a  personage  of  the  tale,  partly  be- 
cause the  highest  lessons  inculcated,  such  ss 
those  of  faith  in  Mr.  Peggotty  aod  resignatioa 
in  Ham,  are  some  of  the  highest  that  can  l>e  ia- 
culcated,  and  partly,  also,  because  the  world 
which  Mr.  Thackeray  experiments  on  is  a  world 
of  salamanders,  fireproof,  inclined  to  disbelieve 
that  the  lesson  they  can  criticise  may  poadibly 
increase  their  coodemnatioo.  Each  rejoicee  \o 
be  what  he  is.  Fuker  and  Major  Peodennb  re- 
joice in  their  portraits,  save  that  the  latter  don't 
think  he  is  so  **doosedly*'  made  up,  after  alL 
You  may  as  well  write  at  them  as  preach  at 
them;  aod  did  not  the  Miyor  go  to  cburcbT 
Perfect  as  Ptndennis  is,  then,  in  executioa,  we 
are  bound,  when  weighing  it  with  Copperjkld^io 
adjudge  the  chief  merit  where  the  roost  univer- 
sal interest  is  conciliated  and  the  most  eialied 
teaching  hidden  beneath  the  tale.  The  epic  is 
greater  than  the  satire. 
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BT  MRS.  X.  JKSSUP  E ABIES. 

I. 

A  diri^e  of  Borrow — a  dirge  of  gloom — 
A  w«il  of  woe  o'er  an  early  tomb— 
A  ftuieral  requiem — and  for  whom  ? 

Ab,  yes !  for  whom  7 

XL 

Not  for  the  father  with  furrowed  brow — 
With  fidtering  etep  and  head  of  sniw — 
The  hoDor'd  sire  at  length  laid  low, 

No,  not  for  him! 

III. 

Nor  yet  for  the  mother,  who  long  has  been 
A  Bofiering  saint  on  this  earthly  scene, — 
fiat  with  holy  counige  and  faith  serene. 

Not  yet,  for  her ! 

IV. 

Not  for  the  gentle  sisters  twain, 

So  strongly  linked  in  afiection's  chain. 

Is  this  passionate  weeping — Oh,  how  vain  1 

No !  not  for  them ! 

V. 

A  difge  of  sorrow — a  dirge  of  gloom ; 
Softly,  O  motbpr  earth,  make  room 
For  one,  who  has  passed  in  her  youth  and  bloom! 

Ah,  yes!  for  her  I 

VI. 

For&er,  the  youngest  and  fairest  one— 
Whose  day  upon  earth  is  already  done, — 
Whose  bright  brief  race  is  forever  run — 

Ah,  yes!  for  her! 


THE  LITTLE  SAINT. 

At  the  still,  matin  hour, 
I  see  her  beud  in  prayer — 
As  bends  a  virgin-flower, 
Kissed  by  the  summer  air; 
There's  meekness  in  her  eyes. 
But  OD  her  lips-^a  smile : 
How  hard  the  little  angel  tries, 
To  be  serious  all  the  while. 

I  tell  her,  'tis  not  right 

To  be  half  grave,  half  gay — 

Imploring  in  God's  sight, 

A  blessing  on  the  day. 

She  hears,  and  looks  devout. 

Although  it  gives  her  pain  ; 

Still,  when  the  ritual's  almost  out, 

She's  sure  to  smile  again. 

She  shocks  her  maiden  aunt, 
Who  thinks  it  a  disgrace, 

Vol.  XVII-« 


That  do  her  best  she  can*t 
Give  her  a  solemn  face ; 
She'll  soold  and  rate  and  Aime, 
And  lecture  hour  by  hour. 
Until  she  makes  the  very  room 
Look  passionate  and  sour — 

But  still,  it  will  not  do : 
Soon  as  the  sermon's  done, 
The  foiry  blooms  anew. 
Like  a  violet  in  the  sun. 
/  cannot  damp  her  mirth — 
/  cannot  check  her  play : 
Little  of  bliss  there  is  on  earth— 
Ah,  let  it  have  ftiU  sway. 

I  asked  her  yesternight. 
Why,  when  prayer  was  made. 
Her  brow  of  happy  light 
Could  never  change  to  shade. 
**  Father !"  she  said,  **  you  love 
Better  to  see  me  glad. 
And  so  I  thought  the  Christ  above 
Would  grieve  to  see  me  sad." 

P.  n.  H. 


HUNGARY/ 

Proud  of  the  free  institutioDS  under  which,  in 
less  than  the  ordinary  life  time  of  an  individual, 
they  have  attained  a  place  in  the  first  ranks  of 
nations, — an  extent  of  territory  transcending  that 
of  Ancient  Rome, — a  degree  of  social  comfort 
and  general  well-being  unapproached  in  the 
world's  History, — a  development  of  resources 
and  a  boldness  and  magnitude  of  application  to 
the  service  of  man  of  the  achievements  of  mod- 
em art  and  sciences  not  elsewhere  to  be  wit- 
nessed;— and  thoroughly  imbued  with  faith  in 
man's  capacity  and  right  to  determine  the  rules 
by  which  he  shall  guide  bis  intercourse  and  con- 
duct in  society  and  the  State,  the  people  of  this 
Republic  could  but  regard  with  profound  sympa- 
thy the  uprising  of  the  masses  in  Europe  which 
characterized  the  year  1848.  In  those  movements 
were  beheld  the  reflex  of  our  own  system  and 
a  recognition  of  its  fitness  to  a  people's  true  po- 
sition in  the  civilized  state.  With  noue  of  those 
popular  demonstrations,  however,  did  our  people 

•  L  Paget's  Hungary  and  Transylvania.  With  Re- 
marks on  their  Condition,  Social,  Political  and  Eco- 
nomical.* 

2.  Thk  War  in  Hungary.  By  Max  SchlesiogeD,  2 
vols.    London,  1850. 

3.  The  Hungarian  CampIion,  narrated  by  an  eye  wit- 
ness.   Edited  by  J.  W.  W.  Tyndale.    London,  1850. 

4.  North  Auxrican  Review  for  January  1850  and  '51. 
See  Arliclcs  on  Hungary  and  the  War  of  Races. 

*  A  very  full,— and  in  the  main  correct  abstract  of  the 
English  edition  of  Paget's  ^Hungary,  may  be  found  in 
the  Messenger  for  January  and  February  1846. 
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■o  univeraAlly  and  cordially  sympathiae,  as  with 
that  of  HuoKary.  Some  vague,  indefinite  state- 
menta  which  had  reached  us  from  that  iso- 
lated section  of  Europe,  led  many  to  believe 
that  for  centuries  there  had  existed  among  that 
people  an  indomitable  love  of  personal,  relij^ious 
and  political  liberty,  a  determined  protestation 
against  the  dogma  of  the  ^*  divine  rights"  of 
kings,  and  the  germs  of  institutions,  requiring 
merely  genial  development  to  assimilate  them 
closely  with  our  own.  We,  therefore,  confident- 
\f  anticipated,  in  that  quarter,  the  most  rational, 
and  more  immediately  beneficial  results. 

But  with  few — we  apprehend — were  these 
impressions  the  consequences  of  any  searching 
investigation,  of  any  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
past  or  present  history  of  Hungary,  and  its  true 
relation  to  the  empire  of  Austria.  On  the  one 
aide,  we  saw  arrayed  a  king,  claiming  absolute 
supremacy  and  the  unrestrained  exercise  of  his 
royal  will  and  pleasure : — On  the  other,  a  people 
contending  manfully  for  representation,  prescri- 
bing rules  of  civil  conduct,  and  a  substantial 
ahare  in  the  government.  No  fun  her  knowledge 
was  generally  regarded  as  essential  to  the  for- 
mation of  just  conclusions. 

The  arrival  of  each  steamship  was  anxiously 
and  impatiently  looked  for, — every  triumph  of 
an  Hungarian  army,  was  hailed  with  profound 
rejoicing,  while,  every  check  or  defeat  sent  the 
warm  blood  back,  chilled  to  the  popular  heart. 
The  news  of  Russian  intervention,  was  every 
where  among  us  received  with  sorrow  and  indig- 
nation ;  but  the  great  results  which  for  a  time 
followed  the  almost  superhuman  efiforts  of  the 
Hungarians,  and  the  wondrous  energy  and  re- 
sources which  the  exigency  seemed  to  call  forth, 
induced  with  many  the  hope,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  terrible  disparity  of  the  hostile  parties, 
the  side  of  Liberty  would  still  prevail.  Sudden- 
ly, however,  like  a  thunder-peal  in  midwinter, 
there  came  across  the  sea,  intelligence  of  the 
anrrender  of  Gorgey — the  dispersion  of  all  of 
the  Hungarian  armies — the  flight  of  Kossuth  and 
other  of  the  leaders,  and  the  complete  triumph 
of  the  party  of  reaction  and  of  absolutism — 

'*  Men  slaughter^,  children  bondslayea  made,  sweet  la- 
dies forced  with  lust; 

Fires  climbing  tow're,  and  turning  them  to  heaps  of  fruit- 
less dust." 

After  a  time,  when  4»eing  no  longer  agitated 
by  axciting  events,  and  the  *' likelihoods  and 
forms  of  hope,"  the  waves  of  popular  emotion 
bad  subsided,  here  and  there  grave  essays, 
with  much  display  of  regard  for,  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  truths  an^  requirements  of  history 
were  made  to  give  such  a  version  of  the  origin, 


progress  and  conduct  of  the  Hungarian  move- 
ment, and  of  the  fundamental  questions  invoWed 
in  the  struggle  with  Austria,  as  must  entirely 
change  the  current  of  belief  and  sympathy  if 
accredited,  or  if  accordant  with  the  facts  and 
real  status. 

But  those  who  have  thus  proclaimed  and 
sought  to  establish  views  of  the  subject  so  d'la- 
ciirdant  with  the  views  of  the  masses,  have  bj  do 
means  looked  at  the  question  from  the  same 
stand- ffoint.  To  some  the  Hungarians  appeared 
as  ultra  Prole taires  of  red  republicanism,  taint- 
ed with  the  most  vicious  socialistic  tendeoctes 
and  aiming  at  the  overthrow  of  Order,  the  su- 
premacy of  anarchy.  To  others,  on  the  coii> 
trary,  the  contest  seemed  one.  for  the  advantage 
of  the  aristocratic  classes  alone — the  security  of 
privileges  and  continuance  of  feudal  restrictioos, 
superadded  to  which  was  a  design  to  reduce  ail 
other  races  in  the  State  to  the  domination  of  the 
Magyars,  numerically  in  the  minority. 

To  this  last  class  of  observers  belong  several 
of  high  critical  position  and  authority  in  the 
United  States,*  whose  lucubrations  it  has  seemed 
incumbent  upon  us  to  subject  to  such  tests  a> 
were  at  hand,  in  order  that  after  a  studious  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  we  may,  with  some 
show  of  reason,  arrive  at  the  true  aiate  of  the 
case.  With  this  view  we  have  given  the  qaes- 
tions  involved  in  the  war  between  Hungary  and 
Austria  patient  investigation,  and  have  gleaned 
a  wide  field  of  research :  the  results  of  which 
we  now  propose  to  submit  to  the  reader,  with 
as  much  briefness  as  may  befit  the  subject  and  a 
proper  regard  to  distinctness  and  sufficient  illus- 
tration. 

From  the  establishment  of  the  Hungariaa 
State,  in  the  9th  century,  by  the  election  of  Arpad 
to  the  headship  of  the  Magyars,  that  people  re- 
served a  larger  share  of  liberty  of  action  and 
conscience,  and  of  popular  rights  than  was  done 
elsewhere  in  Europe,  at  that  day,  or  for  ages 
subsequently.  Essentially  a  martial  race. yield- 
ing to  their  chosen  lenders  all  that  obedieoce  ne- 
cessary for  the  prompt  and  successful  execotioo 
of  their  schemes  of  conquest,  they  nevertheldss 
roost  sedulously  guarded  their  social  and  political 
rights,  and  restricted  the  powers  of  those  leaders. 
And  this,  while  at  the  same  time,  enslaving  and 
despoiling  of  both  rights  and  lands,  those  races 
encountered  and  vanquished  on  the  broad  and 
fertile  plains  of  Pannonia. 

Between  that  period  and  the  first  quaiter  of 
the  13th  century,  a  gradual  aggraudisemeat  of 
the  several  branches  of  the  uobiltty  was  effected^ 
Transylvania,  Slavonia,  Croatia,  Servia,  Dalma- 

*  We  refer  especially  to  the  articles  in  the  North  Aner- 
ican  Review  on  this  subject. 
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tim«  Moldavia,  Bosoia,  Galltcia  and  Bessarabia* 
all  inhabited  by  races  of  the  great  Slavic  family* 
were  sacceaaively  annexed  to  the  Hungarian  do- 
minions. 

About  1322,  in  the  reign  of  Andreas  II,  the 
nobles  of  the  kiogdooi  wrung  from  that  monarch 
the  **  Golden  Bull,"  a  charter  of  much  the  same 
import  and  importance  as  the  "  Mat^na  Charter,*^ 
which  some  eight  years  previously  had  been 
granted  under  similar  circumstances  to  the  Eng- 
lish Barons.  This  charter,  the  fundamental  con- 
stituttoQ  of  Hungary,  and  peculiarly  dear  to  that 
people,  secured,  it  must  be  admitted,  many  priv- 
ileges and  immunities  to  certain  classes  in  the 
State  to  the  prejudice  and  oppression  of  others 
and  of  the  subjected  races.  But  in  the  course 
of  time,  a  middle  class  was  politically  recog- 
Dized ;  the  representative  branch  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, at  first  restricted  to  the  noble  classes  exclu- 
sively, was  opened  to  delegates  from  the  free 
towns  and  royal  cities  ;f  municipal  institutions 
foonded  on  a  broad  basis  of  representation  w  re 
created,  and  other  material  enlargements  of  the 
rights  of  the  inferior  classes  and  races  were  grad- 
ually accomplished.t 

Thos,  much  the  same  as  in  England,  was  the 
the  Constitution  of  Hungary  gradually  formed 
and  developed — starting  with  a  charter  forced 
from  a  reluctant  monarch  by  the  noble  classes,  it 
was  enlarged  by  degrees  to  suit  the  requirements, 
newly  developed  interests  and  ideas  and  the  pro- 
gress of  social  and  political  civilization  of  the 
nation,  while  certain  restrictious  on  the  one  side 
and  privileges  on  the  other  became  in  time  obso- 
lete and  inoperative. 

It  is  in  no  wise  necessary  to  our  purpose  to 
trace  minutely  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  con- 
stitotion,  or  to  sketch  in  detail  the  events  of  nine 
centuries  of  Hungarian  history.  An  event  here 
sod  there,  however,  we  must  note  in  passing,  as 
land  marks  by  which  to  guide  us  In  the  progress 
to  oar  conclusions. 

About  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  the  first 
connexion  of  the  House  of  Austria  with  the 


*Tbe  fire  last  priocipalities  were  detached  daring  the 
nigo  of  Sifriemund. 

t  Depotiea  firom  townii  and  boroughs  were  not  admitted 
into  tbe  English  Parliament  until  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
Bat  at  first  these  deputies  posseitsed  few  privileges  and 
little  authority ;  being  merely  called  upon  to  provide  for 
the  wants  of  the  King  and  to  approve  of  the  measures 
aad  resolntioos  of  the  monarch  and  the  assembly  of  the 
Peers.  In  tbe  course  of  time  the  powers  of  this  class  of 
the  Legislature  were  extended  and  the  present  House  of 
CommoDB  grew  np. 

tThe  writer  of  the  abstract  of  Paget's  Hungary  re- 
ferred to  in  nottf*,  p.  1  of  this  article,  who  is  f^enerally  so 
correct  was  not  authorized  by  the  text  of  Paget  in  sta- 
tiflf  that  no  amalgamation  took  place  in  Hnnf^ary  be- 
tween tbe  conquering  Magyars  and  tbe  Slavonians. 


throne  of  Hungary  occurred  by  the  election  of 
Ferdinand,  brother  of  tbe  then  reigning  empe- 
ror, Charles  V.  From  that  ill-starred  day  this 
family  has  furnished  kings  to  Hungary,  who, 
while  ever  ready  in  times  of  immediate  need  with 
ample  acknowledgments  of  the  obligations  and 
restrictions  of  the  Hungarian  Constitution,  with 
new  concessions  and  solemn  oaths  to  pay  each 
and  all  due  observance,  have  nevertheless  inces* 
sautiy,  either  by  bold  encroachments  or  subtle 
machinations  and  intrigues,  sought  to  subvert 
the  institutions  of  the  kingdom  and  usurp  the 
rights  of  the  people. 

In  1687  Leopold  I.  succeeded  in  gaining  a 
semblance  of  legislative  sanction,  by  which  the 
throne  of  Hungary  was  made  hereditary  in  the 
House  of  Hapsburg.  without  further  legislative 
formalities.    But  this  usurpation  was  earnestly 
resisted  with  various  fortune ;  and  at  one  time  a 
treaty  was  proposed  by  the  king,  restoring  all 
previous  constitutional  privileges ;  granting  reli- 
gious freedom  and   stipulating  that  a  general 
Diet  should  be  convened  to  determine  and  restore 
the  laws,  with  guarantees  for  many  other  meas- 
ures of  social  and  political  reform.     But  circum- 
stances not  connected  with  the  main  and  national 
points  at  issue,  prevented  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty.*     Leopold  died,  and  the  struggle  was  as 
indomitably  maintained  through  tbe  reign  of  his 
son  and  successor,  Joseph  I,  who  was  constrain- 
ed to  swear  on  his  coronation,  that  the  people 
of  Hungary  **  should  preserve,  under  tbe  hered- 
itary monarchy,  all  the  privileges,  immunities, 
rights,  customs  and  liberties  which  they  had  en- 
joyed under  the  elective  monarchy,"  through  the 
successive  reigns  of  Charles  IIL  and  Maria  The- 
resa, and  until  the  death  of  Joseph  IL,  the  ablest 
of  his  dynasty,  who  had  so  strenuously,  though 
vainly,  labored  to  mould  the  various  heterogene- 
ous races  and  nationalities,  owning  his  sway 
into  one  central,  homogeneous,  germanized  gov- 
ernment regardless  of  any  and  all  incongruities, 
dissimilar  institutions,  languages,  customs  and 
different  stages  of  social  and  political  progress. 
Leopold  n.,  brother  of  Joseph,  having  ascended 
the  throne,  yielded  to  the  popular  demands  and 
was  crowned  in  accordance  with  ancient  cus- 
toms, and   in  1790,  in  explicit  phrase  conced- 
ed :    "  That  Hungary  is  a  free  and  independent 
nation  in  her  entire  system  of  legislation  and 
government,  and  not  subject  to  any  other  State 
or  any  other  people,  bul  that  she  shall  always 
have  her  own  separate  existence  and  her  own 
constitution,  and  shall  consequently  be  governed 
by  kings  crowned   according  to  her  national 

*  Tbe  consummadon  of  this  treaty  was  prevented  by  a 
a  denial  of  certain  just  claims  of  the  leaders  of  the  rt- 
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laws,  rights  and  customs."*  This  declaration, 
since  confirmed  by  all  his  successors,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  their  coronation,  establishes  beyond 
controversy  Hungary's  claim  to  separate  nation- 
ality and  independence  of  all  interference  by  the 
cabinet  of  Vienna. 

That  Hungary  »«was  not  an  independent  coun- 
try, the  greatest  courtier,"  says  Paget,  *•  would 
not  dare  insinuate.*'  (Hungary  and  Transylva- 
nia, vol.  i,  p.  110.) 

"  There  can  be  no  clearer  fact,"  says  a  writer 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  "  in  the  history  of 
Modern  Europe  than  the  constitutional  indepen- 
dence of  Hungary."  ♦••♦»*  Five  times 
in  the  course  of  a  single  century  (1606, 1711)  did 
the  Hungarian  people  rise  in  defence  of  their 
constitution,  and  what  is  still  dearer  to  them, 
their  liberty.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  On  the  approach  of 
foreign  invasion  they  were  as  devoted  to  Kaisar 
as  the  cavaliers  to  Charles  Stuart.  In  as- 
serting their  rights  they  were  as  keen,  vigilant 
and  unflinching  asPym,  Hampden  and  Somers." 
(Vol.  xc,  p.  233.) 

Hungary  is  in  no  wise  to  be  regarded  as  an 
Austrian  province,  a  dependency  of  the  imperial 
crown.  All  who  so  view  her  are  strangely  mis- 
informed, and 

"  Take  from  thence  all  error." 

The  connexion  between  the  two  realms  of  Aus- 
tria and  Hungary  was,  and  is  much  the  same  as 
that  which  existed  between  the  electorate  of 
Hanover  and  Great  Britain  from  the  acces- 
sion of  George  I.  to  the  English  throne,  until 
the  death  of  William  IV. — that  of  a  common 

king.f 

Notwithstanding  these  historical    facts  and 

these  explicit  acknowledgments  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  constitutiou  so  often  confirmed  in 
the  most  solemn  manner  in  the  face  of  the  Hun- 
garian nation,  by  rqyal  coronation-oaths,  the 
cabinet  of  Vienna  and  the  Hapsburg  dynasty 
have  ever  seemed  to  regard  them  as  merely 
made  to  be  ''  undone  and  brought  to  nothing," 

•  "  Hungary — including  Croatia,  Slavonia  and  the  Li- 
tora— is  free  and  independent,  preserving  its  regime,  con- 
stitution, tribunals  and  its  customs,  and  may  not  he  gov- 
erned a9  an  Austrian  province.  The  legislative  power 
can  only  be  exercised  by  Diets  convoked  in  accordance 
with  law,  by  a  crowned  king.  The  powers  of  the  tribu- 
nals are  fixed.  The  king  alone  can  exercise  executive 
powers,  frff/  in  strict  conformity  alone  with  thefundamefUal 
laws,  his  acts  are  null  if  not  in  conformity  tciih  the  consti' 
tutum.  He  was  obliged  to  convene  the  Diet  every  three 
years,"  dtc,  Slc,  See  Marshal  Marmont^s  *'  Notes  Sur 
Hongrie."    Paris. 

t  After  the  greater  portion  of  thin  article  had  been  writ- 
ten, we  met  with  Blackwood*s  Magazine  for  May,  1849, 
fak  which  we  6nd  this,  the  true  position  of  Hungary  to- 
wards Austria  fully  declared.  Yet  the  partiality  of  that 
Journal  for  Austria  is  well  known. 


and  of  too  slight  regard  and  trivial  nature  te 
stay  their  measures  of  centralization  and  abso- 
lutism.   For  centuries,  therefore,  the  itraggle 
has  never  ceased :— on  the  one  side,  the  Honga- 
rians  are  seen  arrayed,  battling  firmly  for  their 
old  constitutional  institutions  and  rights,  seeking 
to  preserve  them  intact — for  which  their  most 
zealous,  watchful  eCForts  were  requisite^whcn 
not  able  to  secure  new  concessions  and  give  wi- 
der scope  to  the  constitutional  spirit  of  the  people. 
On  the  other  hand — but  most  often  in  ambush — 
absolutism  has  kept  the  field,  and  by  nimble 
strategy  or  bold  assault  has,  with  equal  pertioi- 
city  and  greater  cunning,  pursued  its  encroach- 
ments and  interferences. 

During  the  wars  with  Napoleon,  the  Diet  was 
regularly  conveued  by  Francis  II.,  but  no  sooner 
was  the  Holy  Alliance  formed,  and  the  dread  Cor- 
sican  consigned  to  his  living  tomb,  than  such  con- 
vocations were  dispensed  with,  and  Hungary 
was  made  dependent  directly  upon  the  cestnl 
council  of  State  until  1825,  when  Hnngariao  re- 
sistance again  compelled  the  assemblage  of  that 
body,  and  another  confirmation  of  the  organic 
laws  of  the  State. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  until  1827  many 
of  the  most  strenuous  and  determined  oppoDeota 
of  the  central  power  were  of  the  class  of  Mag- 
nates,— those  who  maintained  the  struggle  with 
a  view  to  the  restoration  and  secure  poasessioB 
of  personal  and  class-exclusive  privileges  asd 
immunities.  But  from  1827  there  rose  up  a  new 
party  in  Hungary ;  animated  by  nobler  and  more 
far-reaching  comprehensive  aims,  and  soaring 
above  special,  personal  or  class  considerations- 
ardent  advocates  of  wholesome  reform  in  old  in- 
stituttons ;  an  extension  of  privileges  to  classes 
not  regarded  in  the  old  constitution — freedom  of 
commerce,  improvement  of  its  channels  and  of 
internal  communication;  increased  freedom  and 
the  education  of  the  Peasants;  the  freedom  of 
the  press  and  the  abrogation  of  laws  resuictiog 
the  sale  and  purchase  of  landed  property. 

The  party  advocating  these  salutary  measures 
and  known  as  the  **  Hungarian  party,"  formed  a 
majority  of  the  privileged  classes  known  to  die 
constitution.  The  largest  portion  of  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  nation  having  become  liberal,  and 
earnestly  desirous  of  freeing  the  people  from  tbe 
effete  institutions  and  restrictive  laws  of  a  bar- 
barous age,  sought  to  give  free  development  to  the 
representative  character  of  their  institutions,  and 
to  erect  a  government  based  on  true  constiui- 
tional  and  representative  principles  in  accord  toes 
with  the  imperative  demands  of  the  time  which 
they  had  the  intelligence  to  see.*    Yet  these 


•  See  Marmont's  "Notes  Sur  Hongrie,»*  Paget*!  '* Hot- 
gary.''  ^c.  Vol.  i,  p.  102  especially — and  also,  the  Tnt- 
els  of  Elliott,  another  Englishman  who  visited  Hun^ 
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healthjT  aud  beneficent  schemes  were  mostly 
frustrated  by  delay  or  adroit  evasion  on  the  side 
of  the  Austrian  government,  whose  officials,  in 
the  meanwhile,  were  assiduously  employed  in 
fomenting  dissentions  between  races,  and  in 
arousing  the  idea  of  discordant  interests  between 
tbe  higher  classes  and  the  peasants.  The  evi- 
dences of  this  are  neither  few  nur  inconclusive.^ 

As  early  as  1835  Baron  Wesselenyi  Miklos,  a 
magnate  of  high  talents,  impassioned  eloquence, 
l^reat  popularity  and  indomitable  energy,  had 
digtioguished  himself  in  the  Diet  of  Transylva- 
nia, by  liberalism  and  unbending  opposition  to 
Austrian  aggression,  and  had  gained  a  decided 
triumph  in  that  very  body,  one  half  of  which 
wascomposed  of  bureaucratic  nominations.  The 
result  of  this  was  the  dissolution  of  the  Diet. 
The  indomitable  and  patriotic  noble  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Hungary,  of  which  he  was  likewise  a 
magoate,  and  where  at  one  of  the  county  meet- 
ings, he  urged  with  all  his  powers,  and  to  the 
conviction  of  his  auditors,  the  policy  and  justice 
of  extending  equal  rights  to  peasants  and  all 
douses  within  the  broad  domains  of  Hungary. 
In  the  name  of  more  than  8.000.000  of  oppress- 
ed countrymen  he  solicited  and  demanded  this — 
and  asserted  as  a  matter  thoroughly  apparent, 
that  Austrian  authorities  were  industriously  fo- 
menting and  spreading  dissensions,  ill-feeling 
and  jealousies  between  classes  and  races.f 

For  this  address  he  was  arrested  and  consign- 
ed to  a  dungeon,  from  which  he  emerged  several 
years  thereafter  blind  and  a  cripple  for  life.  As 
may  have  been  anticipated  from  the  Hungarian 
character,  such  a  high-handed  and  illegal  mea- 
sure met  with  the  most  earnest  remonstrance 
from  all  quarters  in  Hungary.  In  the  Diet  it 
was  discussed  with  irrepressible  warmth  and 
dauntlessness — the  most  liberal  sentiments  were 
ottered  amid  smiles  and  loud  cheers  of  applause, 
while  but  a  faint,  feeble  attempt,  falling  upon 
listless  ears,  was  made  to  stem  the  current  of 
popular  condemnation  and  displeasure.  Among 
the  speakers  on  that  occasion  was  Kossuth, t 
then  a  young  man,  but  of  great  promise,  and  al- 
ready identified  with  acts  of  intelligent  liberalism 

•000  after  the  introduction  of  steam  on  tbe  Danube,  and 
viw  Btatea  as  a  '*  reniaricable  feature  in  the  country,  and 
M  one  which  indicates  a  generous  tone  of  feeling  on  the 
pan  of  tbe  aristocracy,  that  under  the  conviction  of  their 
enjoying  a  power  too  unlimited  for  the  present  enlighten- 
^  vtate  of  Europe,  they  are  themselves  desirous  and 
ittve  lately  proposed  to  their  Sovereign  that  n  modifica- 
^  of  their  prerogatives  should  take  place  through  the 
»f«rtentwn  of  law9." 

•  See  Paget*s  Hungary. 

t  See  Paget*s  Hongairy.    Vol.  i,  pp.  29-30. 

J  Sec  Paget's  Hungary,  vol.  i,  p.  31,  for  the  fact  of 
Koseath^s  presence  in  the  Diet  of  1836,  and  his  speech  on 
uui  occasion.  He  was  a  deputy,  not  a  mere  scribe  or 
ttcretary  in  that  Diet  as  some  have  stated. 


and  signal  usefulness,  such  for  instance  as  writ- 
ten reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Diet,  which 
he  for  the  first  time  prepared  and  spread  before 
the  Hungarian  people.  For  this,  however,  in 
1837,  he  was  thrown  into  prison  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  settled  laws,  and  remained  immured  until 
1840,  when  he  was  released  with  other  prisoners 
of  State  by  an  act  of  general  amnesty. 

The  patriot  party  clung — we  must  here  slate— 
with  unflinching  pertinacity  in  all  controversies 
with  the  central  authorities,  to  the  strict  letter  of 
the  old  constitution  with  all  its  class-immunities 
and  restrictions;  for  therein  was  involved  the 
whole  question  of  Hungarian  independence  and 
separate  national  existence — it  was  the  safe- 
guard of  the  nation  against  Austrian  encroach- 
ment and  ambition — but  at  the  same  time  they 
sought  by  well-digested  measures  to  give  ample 
development  in  the  spirit  of  their  old  represen- 
tative institutions  to  every  thing  calculated  to 
advance  the  social  and  political  status  of  the 
people. 

Along  side  with  the  party  of  political  reform 
and  development,  worked  with  equal  ardor  and 
intelligence,  one  organized  and  led  by  Count 
Szechenyi,  a  magistrate.  Their  aim  and  pur- 
pose was  the  development  of  the  physical  re- 
sources— vast  and  multifarious  in  extent  and 
kind — of  the  country,  which  until  then  had  been 
wholly  neglected,  when  not  directly  or  indirectly 
obstructed  and  impaired  by  measures  of  Aus- 
trian policy.  The  introduction  of  steam  on  the 
Danube — the  building  of  various  bridges — the 
construction  and  repairs  of  high  ways  and  other 
works  of  internal  communication,  were  some  of 
the  most  notable  results  of  this  movementt  as 
well  as  the  dissemination  of  much  informotioD 
relative  to  outside  progress,  and  the  institutions 
and  domestic  policy  of  the  freest  European  na- 
tions, especially  of  England. 

By  1847  the  party  of  progress  had  become  an 
irresistible  host.  Hungarians  of  all  classes  occu- 
pied themselves  in  thought,  word  and  act,  with 
the  political  state  of  the  nation  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  subjects  and  concerns.*  In  June  of 
that  year,  eight  months  before  the  French  revo- 
lution, the  great  work  commenced  in  stern  ear- 
nest and  determination.    A  programme  of  tbe 

*  This  is  admitted  by  even  tbe  writers  on  the  Austrian 
side.  See  Tyndale*s  '^Hungarian  Campaign,"  London, 
1850,  Page  2,  whose  proclivities  may  be  seen  in  tbe 
fact  that  in  detailing  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  basely 
assassinate  General  Bern,  he  regards  the  escape  of  the 
brave  and  able  Pole  as  due  to  tiie  evil  genius  of  the  Sie- 
benburg,  (see  p.  58,)  and  who  can  **bave  nothing  to  say" 
with  regard  to  the  *'  complicated  question  of  the  rights 
and  wrongs"  involved  in  the  disputes  between  Croatia 
and  Hungary,  his  part  being  merely  **  to  use  tbe  sword  of 
tbe  Emperor"  and  not  that  equally  dangerous  weapon 
the  pen,  p.  14. 
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party  was  annoiiDced  id  which  were  clearly 
enunciated  the  principal  questions,  **  the  prompt 
solution**  of  which  were  believed  necessary  for 
the  good  and  well  being  of  Hungary.  It  was 
therein  declared  as  a  **  principal  duty  to  lighten 
the  burdens  of  the  people  who  have  hitherto 
been  alone  subject  to  taxation** — and  not  merely 
this,  but  ''  the  equal  distribution  of  the  public 
burdens  was  proclaimed,  as  well  as  the  partici- 
pation of  the  non-nobles,  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  royal  cities  and  of  the  free  districts,  in  the 
legislative  and  municipal  rights,**  and  **  equal 
rights  before  the  law."  Popular  education  was 
made  an  object  of  their  solicitude,  and  pro- 
nounced **that  powerful  engine  of  national  de- 
velopment** to  which  they  should  labor  to  give 
"such  a  direction  as  shall  form  able  aud  patri- 
otic citizens;  that  the  people  may,  by  this 
means  likewise,  attain  personal  independencies.*' 
The  intelligence  and  comprehensive  scope  of 
views,  correct  sense  of  the  real  interests  aud 
rights  of  the  people  and  true  estimate  of  the 
sources  of  a  nation's  prosperity,  as  well  as  the 
ardent  patriotism  which  animated  the  leaders  of 
this  movement,  must  be  apparent  even  to  the 
most  cursory  reader  of  their  programme. 

Foremost  and  most  influential  among  them, 
"their  mighty  paramount**  appeared  Kossuth, 
"the  most  fearless  and  untiring  advocate  of  all 
that  tends  to  the  amelioration  and  advancement 
of  his  country,  the  boldest  and  most  unsparing 
denouncer  of  the  errors  and  abuses  in  the  con- 
stitution and  government,*'*  who,  since  his  re- 
lease from  prison  in  1840,  had  become  the  dar- 
ling of' all  classes  of  bis  countrymen,  and  had 
secured  general  confidence,  the  meed  of  intelli- 
gent patriotism,  singleness  of  purpose  and  the 
highest  order  of  intellect. 

In  the  winter  of  1847-8  the  Diet  met,  and  the 
words  of  the  programme,  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded,  asRumed  the  shape  and  obligation  of 
Laws :  civil  and  political  equality  without  dis- 
tinction of  languages  or  religion — the  complete 
abolition  of  privileges,  and  an  equal  or  propor- 
tional participation  in  the  public  taxes  were  ex- 
plicitly enacted,  as  well  as  a  suffrage  law,  re- 
quiring but  about  $Ui5  in  value  of  real  or  per- 
sonal property  as  a  qualification  in  an  elec- 
tor, or  a  much  smaller  amount  for  those  dwel- 
ling in  towns — and  free  sufirage  for  those  pos- 
sessing a  college  diploma,  and  masters  having 
apprentices.  The  next  step  in  the  march  of 
progress  was  the  thorough  and  efifectual  assur- 
ance of  the  independence  of  the  Hungarian  gov- 
ernment, the  final  check  to  all  tendency  towards 

*  We  quote  from  Kohl,  the  admirable  and  indomitable 
German  traveller,  whofle  travels  in  Austria  appeared  as 
early  as  1842,  and  who,  Ije  it  remembered,  seems  to  lean 
to  the  side  of  Austrian  administration. 


centralization  with  AuMria,  which  was  achieved 
as  was  hoped,  by  the  3rd  article  of  the  laws  of 
this  Diet  which,  in  its  several  sections,  provided 
for  a  national  and  independent  govemmeat  for 
Hungary,  with  a  separate  ministry,  emanatiog 
from  and  responsible  to  the  National  AsMOibly 
for  the  conduct  of  national  and  domestic  afTairs. 
On  the  llth  of  April,  1848,  these  acts,  one  sad 
all,  received  the  solemn  sanction  and  coDfirma- 
tion  of  the  king.  Ferdinand  V. 

Following  upon  these  measures,  the  nnioo be- 
tween Transylvania  and  Hungary— sundered 
since  the  battle  of  Mohacs — was  restored  in  May, 
1848,  by  the  unanimous  act  of  the  Dietof  Traa- 
sylvania  with  all  requisite  formalities  and  solem- 
nities, and  with  the  explicitly  declared  ss action 
and  wishes  of  the  emperor:  an  event  bailed  at 
the  time  with  universal  satisfaction  and  gratifi- 
cation by  all  classes  and  the  several  races  of  that 
principality. 

The  thorough  consummation  of  the  measures 
of  the  patriots  aud  the  advent  of  a  happy  day 
for  Hungary  seemed  now  inevitable.  An  era  of 
development  and  progress  had  been  instilled 
which,  before  the  lapse  of  many  years,  must 
place  the  nation  among  the  first-rate  powers  of 
Europe.  Her  statesmen,  fully  equal  to  the  exi- 
gency, occupied  themselves  with  rare  iotelligenee 
and  energy  in  adjusting,  adapting  and  improviog 
the  several  parts  of  the  machine  of  State  so 
that  it  might  be  fitted  for  the  prompt  performance 
of  the  new  and  increased  labors. 

We  now  come  to  that  part  of  our  subject  upon 
which  most  stress  and  reliance  have  been  placed 
by  all  classes  of  those  who  view  the  Hungariao 
movement  in  a  dififerent  light  from  that  in  which 
it  appears  to  us,  to  wit:  the  question  of  races, 
of  distinct  and  antagonistic  oationalities ;  or  al- 
leged Croatian  and  Slavonic  movement  of  re- 
sistance to  what  has  been  characterized  in  cer- 
tain quarters,  as  Magyaric  domination. 

The  Slavonic  family  of  nations,  occupying 
the  largest  portion  of  the  east  of  Europe,  and 
embracing  the  various  elements  of  the  Rossiaa 
empire,  is  the  largest  one  in  Europe;  bat  the 
different  branches  thereof  have  their  peculiar  dia- 
lects— the  Croats,  for  instance,  speak  a  dialect 
as  distinct  from  that  of  the  Serbs,  Wallacbs, 
Slovacks,  Bosuians,  Poles,  Russians,  Bohemiaos. 
and  other  Slavonians — and  these  again,  vary 
severally,  with  each  other — as  is  the  case  with 
the  several  races  of  the  Scandinavian  and  Ge^ 
man  branches  of  the  great  Teutonic  family. 

'But  from  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great  it  his 
been  a  favorite  measure  of  Russian  policy  toia- 
corporate  this  wide-spread  family  into  one  na- 
tion, of  which  the  Czar,  would  naturally,  or 
from  the  force  of  circumstances,  be  the  bead;  a 
policy  which  if  not  openly  and  boldly  advaaced 
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at  all  points  towards  consommatioa,  may  he  traced 
mioiDg  itfl  way  onward  with  equal  sagacity,  ad- 
roitncM  and  determinatioo.  Now,  withio  the 
limits  of  what  ia  generally  termed  the  Austrian 
Empire,  are  more  than  sixteen  millions  of  these 
Slavonians.  These  were  not  to  he  incorporated 
ioto  the  already  Colossal  Empire  of'  the  North 
bj  foree,  on  scant  pretence,  as  was  Poland,  and 
we  may  say  Moldavia  and  VVallachia;*  but  a 
slower,  more  insidious  policy  might,  in  the  course 
of  lime,  result  as  effectually  in  the  accomplish- 
Deot  of  this  darling  project  of  aggrandizement. 
Aecordiogly,  about  1828,  we  find  springing  up 
io  aJl  quarters  among  Slavonians  the  question 
ofPaaslavism;  not  confined  to  the  geographical 
limits  of  Hungary,  and  antagonistic  merely  to 
aoy  spirit  of  Magyaric  supremacy,  hut  most  ram- 
pant aod  active  in  Bohemia.  First  its  agitators 
advoeated  the  establishment  of  a  literary  and  in- 
tellectual union  between  the  scattered  branches 
of  the  family.  Next,  a  political  phase  was  as- 
sumed, aiming  at  the  fusion  of  the  separate  na- 
tiooaiities  into  one  great,  centralized  Slavonian 
empire. 

The  vary  chi^racter  of  this  movement,  and  its 
ioefitable  tendency — if  successfully  developed — 
to  the  advancement  and  consummation  of  the 
well-koown  characteristics  of  Russian  policy, 
would  leein  alone  sufficient  to  indicate  thu  hand 
and  Bgeocy  of  that  grasping  government,  but 
oceasioually,  here  and  there,  we  may  trace  its 
oSciah  and  emissaries,  consuls  and  others,  too 
prominently  and  zealously  at  work,  as  the  pro- 
paganda of  Panslavism,  to  permit  us  to  halt  iu 
our  conclusions.  Were  this  not  the  case,  how- 
ever, we  are  constrained  to  regard  that  agency  as 
naoifestio  the  active  and  prominent  share  taken 
by  the  high  dignitaries  and  other  priesthood  of 
the  Greek  church  in  the  agitations — and  later,  in 
the  revolts  among  the  Serbs  and  the  Wallachs  of 
Transylvania,  who  saw  in  the  Czar,  the  head  of 
their  church,  its  most  potent  support,  and  the 
/ottfitoiaof  honor  and  advancement  therein. 

Modern  history,  if  it  teaches  any  thing,  is 
pre{;naDt  with  evidences  of  Russian  intermed 
diiog  in  the  dissensions  and  civil  wars  of  its 
Deighbors— wars  and  dissensions  which  it  for  the 
iQosi  part  first  excited.  At  times,  perhaps,  it 
may  seem  to  recede,  but  only  the  better,  how- 
ever, to  conceal  its  designs,  for  "Caesar  doth  not 
change*'— and  by  a  closer  and  more  thorough 
Keonooisance  of  the  ground,  the  more  eff'ectuuily 
Io  advance  when  the  critical  time  may  arrive  for 
nccessfttl  encroachment. 

Walltchia  and  Moldavia  are  virtually  provinces  of 
wRoditian  empire,  although  nominally  under  the  joint 
protectorate  of  Russia  and  Turkey,  from  which  last  power 
**y  w^re  sepamted  some  years  since  by  the  intrigues  of 
(he  former. 


Howeversincere.  therefore,  Szaff*nrik.  Palacky, 
Kollan  and  others  of  the  leadei-s  iu  the  virginal, 
chimerical  literary  movement  may  have  been,  we 
must  repeat,  we  are  not  permitted  to  doubt  that 
Russian  policy  and  machinations  first  gave  ori- 
gin and  impetus  to  the  movement,  and  most  zeal- 
ously fomented  the  questions  involved  in  '*  Pan- 
slavism. "• 

Atthe  same  time  it  may  not  be  denied  with 
truth  and  candor,  that  the  Slavonians  in  Hungary 
having  been  conquered  subject  races,  in  times 
when  the  rights  of  such  were  little  understood 
and  letis  regarded,  had  been  unjustly  restricted 
in  privileges,  like  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  England, 
by  their  Norman  conquerors— and  were  subject- 
ed to  serious  grievances  for  a  flitne,  under  Magyar 
domination.  But  long  before  the  days  of  '*  Pan- 
slavism,**  there  was  no  right  of  any  kind,  no  im- 
munity or  restriction  which  was  not  equally 
shared  by  those  of  the  same  class  or  caste  in 
Hungary,  whether  iMagyar  or  Slavonian.  On 
this  point  the  evidence  is  clear  and  conclusive. 

*' Croatia  and  Sclavonia,*'  says  Paget,  '*have 
the  same  laws  and  constitution  as  the  rest  of 
Hungary,  except  in  one  or  two  particulars,  in 
which  they  enjoy  special  privileges.**!  Iiungary 
and  Transylvania.     (Vol.  2,  p   296.) 

The  electoral  class — the  nobles — were  by  no 
means  as  some  would  have  us  believe,  all  Mag- 
yars, but  were  distributed  among  the  several 
races  in  a  very  fair  proportion  to  the  number  of 
each  race  entering  into  the  population  of  the  na- 
tion.    In  one  county  for  instance,  mentioned  by 

*  "  Nor  is  Russian  policy,"  says  a  recent  writer  in  the 
Edinburg  Review,  "  the  work  of  a  single  mau,  or  a  single 
generation.  Four  soveroigus  of  the  house  of  Romanoff 
have  followed  consistently  in  ilie  same  track.  Yet  it  is 
uol  the  policy  of  Catherine,  of  Puiil,  of  Alexander,  or  of 
Nicholas,  but  of  Russia.  It  bides  its  time,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  fathers  is  accomplished  by  the  third  or  fourth 
generation  of  the  children.  It  employs  with  equal  readi- 
ness fra u d  or  force.  Muscovite  Pantlavum  and  the  Greek 
church  are  as  much  its  instruments  as  the  gold  of  the 
Ural  and  the  Cossack's  lance."    Vol  xc,  p.  247. 

No  where  among  Slavonians  is  this  RusBinn  corps  of 
intrigue,  the  priesthood  of  the  Greek  church,  idle.  In 
Bosnia,  a  dependency  of  Turkey,  they  are  traversing  the 
country  in  all  directions  singing  the  praises  of  Russian 
rule.  See  **Sclaves  de  Turquie,"  par  M.  Cyprien  Robert, 
Tome,  ii,  p.  1 16.  And  by  recent  accounts  we  see  them  at 
the  same  work  in  Bulgaria,  another  dependency  of  l^ur- 
key,  arraying  class  against  class,  and  the  people  against 
the  government  of  Constantinople. 

t  One  of  those  privileges  was  the  power  to  restrict  Pro- 
testantism in  Croatia.  That  intolerance  prevailed  in  that 
principality,  that  it  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  the  Hun- 
garian constitution,  and  sent  its  magnates  and  deputies 
to  the  national  Diet,  while  its  people  were  many  degrees 
more  rude  than  those  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania, 
see  "Gleig's  Germany,  Bohemia,"  &c.  Vol.  iii,  p.  160. 
The  writer,  edited  by  Tyndale,  who  served  with  them  and 
admired  their  dexterity  at  throat-cutting,  charactoriaea 
them  as  "  iciidf  uncouth  and  temi-civilized. 
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D«  Gerando,  that  of  Maramos,  there  are  foiind 
but  483  Magyar  noblea,  while  there  are  717  Sla- 
▼oniaas  and  3,750  Wallacbians  of  that  class,  all 
of  whom  throughout  Huogary  enjoy  equal  rights 
and  privilegesi  and  have  an  equal  voice  in  the 
eiectioo  of  delegates  to  the  local  and  general 
Diets  without  reference  to  race.*  There  can, 
therefore,  be  no  greater  error  than  to  regard  such 
privileges  and  restrictions  as  may  have  continued 
in  Hungary  as  appertiuent  to  races :  tkey  u>trt 
ilukse  of  a  tla»8. 

But  nevertheless,  a  certain  degree  of  ill-feeling 
•nd  jealousy — somewhat  akin  to  that  to  be  seen 
in  Great  Britain  between  Celt  and  Saxon — exis- 
ted between  the  Slavic  inhabitants  of  Hungary, 
and  the  Magyarai  due,  as  we  think,  rather  to  a 
sense  or  remembrance  of  past  humiliations  and 
wrongs  than  to  any  existing  restrictions  or  political 
inequalities*  This  lingering  feeling,  however,  was 
artfully  and  industriously  fostered  by  Russian  em- 
issaries, and  for  Russian  ends.  But  Austria  also, 
.seeing  in  this  sentiment  an  instrument,  ready  fash- 
ioned to  the  hand  for  effectually  thwarting  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Hungarians  to  secure  the  constitutional 
independence  of  the  nation,  and  the  n^ost  potent 
ally  iif  the  accomplishment  of  those  measures  of 
centralization,  characteristic  of  Austrian  policy, 
joined  with  ardor  in  the  work,  blind  to  the  ulti- 
mate profit  which  must  inure  to  Russia  alone. 

Conservatives  in  this  country  and  elsewhere, 
say  :  that  the  laws  and  act  which  secured  Hun- 
.  garian  independence  of  the  central  power,  and  an 
independent  ministry,  ^*  fanned  into  flame  the 
mouldering  discontent  of  the  Slavonian  races** — 
that  "  Croatia  had  been  content  to  remain  in 
theory  a  dependency  of  Hungary,  as  long  as 
Hungary  was  governed  from  Vienna,  but  the 
national  feeling  of  the  Croat  revolted  against  be- 
coming in  reality  the  subjects  of  the  Magyars, 
and  obeying  Magyar  ministers.**  (London  Quar- 
terly Review,  January  1849.)  Hence — maintain 
this  class — arose  the  struggle,  resulting  in  the  war 
of  1849,  between  Austria  and  Hungary — and  we 
may  add,  the  overthrow  of  the  latter,  and  the 
accompanying  annihilation  of  Slavonian  nation" 
clitits. 

To  us,  such  statements  seem  so  wide  of  justice 
and  right,  so  signally  void  of  the  seal  and  very 
show  of  truth,  that  we  can  scarcely  comprehend 
the  mental  process  by  which  any  one,  not  directly 
interested,  and  thoroughly  imbued  with  Vesprit 
de  Burtattcratie^  can  have  been  brought  to  give 
them  one  moment*8  credence — and  much  less  in- 

*  The  word  **  nohle^^  as  used  in  Hung ary^specially 
anterior  to  the  connexion  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg-Lor- 
raine  with  the  throne— may  be  regarded  €U  the  mere  eyn- 
onffm  of  freeman  or  elector.  The  butchers,  bakers  and 
other  tradesmen  of  Hiingarj  are  frequently  of  the  class 
or  nobles,  and  the  larger  number  of  them  till  their  small 
farms  with  their  own  hands. 


telligible  is  that  voluntary  zeal  of  this  class  vhich 
seems  to  prompt  them  to  the  wide  diiiemiDation 
of  their  unjust  convictions  and  false  lestimony  to 
pervert  the  judgment  of  their  readers. 

Wherefore  should  the  Croatiaos  haveWomd 
discontent  at  the  prospect  of  remaining  a  part  of 
Hungary  under  the  new  state  of  things,  wiih  its 
marked  tendency  to  federation — distribution  of 
powers  among  local  institutions,  counties  and 
municipalities* — and  prefer  dependence  or  re- 
pose, trust  rather  on  the  Cabinet  of  Vieuaa. 
whose  characteristic  policy  has  ever  been  cen- 
tralization and' the  entire  absorption  of  all  oatioo- 
alities  ? 

The  history  of  the  times  is  our  witness  on  this 

*  Hungary  was  divided  into  a  large  number  of  coun- 
ties or  districts,  each. of  which  had  its  separate  local  ad- 
ministration,  and  constituted  a  State  in  most  respceu 
within  itselfj  in  whose  affairs  the  General  Govenmnt 
might  not  legally  interfere  or  even  execute  the  Dational 
laws  therein,  except  by  means  of  the  county  officers,  all 
of  whom  save  the  **  Fo  Ispan,"  the  Governor  Lord  Li«j- 
tenant,  are  elected  by  the  people  every  three  years.  Tbii 
"  Fo  Ispan,"  is  the  nominal  representative  of  the  Ciwm, 
and  is  selected  by  it;  but  the  principal  executive fiiBC- 
tions  are  discharged  by  a  •*  Vice  Ispan,"  elected  by  tlie 
qualified  voters. 

Some  of  the  other  elected  officials,  are  receiven  of  na- 
tional and  county  taxes,  collectors,  fiscals,  surreyors, 
jailors  and  county  magistrates. 

Four  times  every  year,  all  the  electoral  class  assemble 
together  and  discuss  the  several  questions  before Natioo^ 
Diets,  concerning  which  the  wishes  of  the  majoriiT  o' 
such  electors  are  ascertained  and  instructions  in  accor- 
dance therewith  are  sent  to  the  deputies  for  die  coasty, 
who  are  imperatively  obliged  to  w4e  a*  imaitruded^r^^ 
once  reealfed.  These  convocations  possess  even  the  ligbt 
of  corresponding  with  foreign  powers.  They  hate  \hfi 
management  of  the  roads  and  other  means  o(  coaununi- 
cation,  they  assess  taxes,  and  direct  the  levies  of  soWtf" 
voted  by  the  General  Diet — ^provide  for  the  expeoMs  ol 
the  country  and  otherwise  discharge  all  the  bo»iae&* 
thereof.  The  acts  of  the  Diet  and  ordinances  of  the  KiiiE 
ara  sent  to  them  to  be  published,  but  should  any  such 
acts  and  ordinances  be  found  contrary  to  law  and  of  tac- 
gerous  tendency,  they  possess  the  right  to  lay  thco., 
«  with  all  honor,  on  the  table."— <Soe  Paget's  Huapfy, 
vol.  i.  chapter  18. 

Besides  these  large  districts  or  counties  *'  ever}'  Has- 
garian  village  forms  a  eommuniiae  in  itself  and  i^  gov^^']^* 
ed  by  its  own  elected  officers — assesses  and  collects  its 
own  taxes  and  manages  its  own  affairs  very  much  after 
its  own  fancy."— (Paget's  Hungary,  vol.  1.,  p.  319.) 

Thus,  the  local  government  of  counties  and  vilUgef, 
administrative  and  executive,  reals  in  the  hands  of  officoij 
elected  by  those  most  interested  The  political  po«ef 
was  divided  between  the  crown  and  the  local  instiiutioof— 
so  too  with  the  executive  functions,  and  the  ajaltm  was 
eminently /edera/  and  diecentralizing  and  opposed  to  the 
Bureaucratic  character  of  other  continental  Stttes,*v« 
of  Republican  France. 

We  should  perhaps  have  also  described  the  coiiq>0'»* 
tion,  &c.,  of  the  General  Diet,  and  its  constitutional  foa" 
tions,  and  likewise  the  "Military  Frontier,"  but  ourliffld^ 
will  not  allow  thereof  and  we  must  refer  the  reader  wbi> 
may  desire  to  pursue  the  investigation  to  Paget'fi  eoctf* 
taining  volumes. 
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poiDt  of  the  absurdity  of  any  such  preference. 
The  eridences  of  the  results  of  the  **  paternal 
rale**  of  Aiutria  over  those  of  the  principalities 
iowhieh  she  has  succeeded  in  subverting  old 
coostitutioQS  and  institutions,  and  in  governing 
directly  from  Vienna,  are  abundant  and  sugges- 
tive of  but  one  conclusion,  which  should  not 
have  been  without  signiBcance  and  lesson  to  the 
Croats  and  all  other  Slavonians,  yet  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  escaped  from  the  strong  influences  of 
that  vortex  of  denationalization. 

Bohemia,  the  land  of  Hubs  ;  the  very  cradle  of 
the  reformation,  which,  when  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope was  enslaved,  had  a  **  pure  religion  and  free 
iostitations,"  having  been  deprived  of  local  legis- 
latioB,  and  now,  being  governed  immediately  by 
the  Cabinet  of  Vienna,  has  been  systematically 
and  thoroughly  denationalized.  Education  is 
uoder  the  strict  surveillance  of  the  police ;  the 
Teraacnlar  tongue  is  effectually  proscribed ;  the 
German  language  is  taught  ex  officio  in  all  the 
schools ;  all  the  officials  write  and  speak  Ger- 
man; for  without  such  ability,  no  Bohemian  can 
hope  for  advancement  or  position,  and  every 
measare  ia  taken  to  eradicate  all  recollections  of 
former  independence  and  institutions.* 

la  Grilicia,  another  Slavonic  dependency  of 
Austria,  the  same  results  have  been  accomplished: 
the  denatioDalization  of  the  people  thoroughly 
efiected.  There  being  no  distinct  races  to  array 
igaiasteach  other,  all  being  Slavonians,  the  Peas- 
aotry  without  doubt  subject  to  many  harsh  re- 
Mrietioos,  were  taught  to  regard  the  upper  classes 
with  hatred  as  their  oppressors.  The  fruits  of 
such  sentiments  were  not  long  ripening,  and  the 
most  sanguinary  revolt  broke  forth  that  has  ever 
disgraced  human  records. 

Was  not  Croatia  an  integral  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Hungary,  when  Ferdinand  1st  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg-Lorraine  was  first  called  to 
the  throne,  and  had  she  not  occupied  that  posi- 
tion for  ceotaries  before  that  event  ?f  Beside 
this,  she  was  declared  '^inseparably  united,"  with 
Hungary,  by  the  famous  '*  Pragmatic  sanction," 
that  instrument  so  much  referred  to  by  the  Bu- 
reaoeracy. 

**.0f  all  the  dependencies  of  Austria,"  says  an  En- 
glish tniTeHer,  ''none  are  governed  with  greater  severity 
tbtD  Bohemia.  The  Peasantry  are  pletced  under  the  dt- 
froJM^  Toudtage  of  Ihe  feudal  tystem  in  its  worBtfanm. 
The  middle  claaaea  are  subjected  to  heavy  taxation,  the 
hardship  of  which  iB  aggravated  by  the  vicious  mode  of 
collection.        •  •  •  •         ^  minority  once 

nude  a  struggle  for  certain  ameliorations  in  the  existing 
■ystemSfbut  the  party  of  the  Government  prevailed,  and 
rthrm  waa  nipped  in  the  bud."'— >See  Strange's  Germany 
in  1831,  vol  ii.,  p.  187.  Also  Gleig's  Germany  and  Bobe- 
nn.  Mrs.  SheUey's  Rambles  in  Germany,  and  Italy. 
Elliott's  Travells,  and  English  continental  travellers 
genenliy. 

t  From  the  11th  century. 


We  hear  much  of  the  fact  that  the  Magyar 
race  constituted  a  minority  in  Hungary;  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  forgotten  in  ihe  same  quar* 
ters,  that  the  numerical  strength  of  Croatia  was 
so  insignificant  as  scarcely  to  entitle  her  to  dream 
of  a  separate  national  existence,  she  being  tho 
smallest  of  all  the  Slavonic  races  in  Hungary. 

That  the  history  of  the  past  or  any  promises 
of  the  future  should  have  induced  the  Croat  to 
prefer  dependence  on  Austria,  rather  than  Hun- 
gary, may  not  be  sustained — and  no  one  who 
has  studied  the  history  of  the  Slavon,  can  escape 
from  the  conviction  that  German  institutions  are 
wholly  repugnant  and  fatal  to  that  race — that 
Austrian  institutions  cannot  be  adopted  by  it  with 
advantage.* 

But  most  conclusively  to  show  how  devoid  of 
truth  are  the  complaints  and  pretensions  of  the 
Croatian  malcontents,  it  wiH  be  amply  sufficient 
to  know  the  fact,  that  the  same  acts  of  the  Diet 
of  1848,  which  more  thoroughly  established  Hun- 
garian independence,  gave  to  Croatia  18  instead 
of  3  deputies  in  the  Hungarian  Diet;  preserved 
the  dignity  and  power  of  the  Ban ;  abolished  all 
distinctions  of  races — making  the  Slavon  as  free 
as  the  Magyar — guarantied  the  use  of  the  Sla- 
vonic language  in  Croatia,  and  in  all  other  res- 
pects exteuded  and  secured  to  them  equal  laws 
and  privileges  with  the  so-called  dominant  Ma- 
gyars. And  not  merely  this — the  intolerant 
spirit  of  the  Croftt  was  gratified,  and  the  exclu- 
sive domination  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  that  State  was  assented  to — an  exception  to 
that  spirit  of  tolerance  and  liberty  of  conscience 
so  characteristic  of  the  Hungarian  people.f 

*See  Let  Sclavet  de  Turquie,  par  M.  Cyprien  Robert. 
Paris,  1844.    Tome  1,  p.  346. 

t  Human  testimony  in  substantiation  of  any  feet  or  event 
is  rarely  so  much  to  the  point,  as  the  "Imperial  Mani- 
festo" of  Ferdinand  V.,  addressed  to  the  Croatian  and 
other  malcontents,  in  May,  1848.  The  Emperor-Kiog 
says  to  them — '*  You  who  united  to  the  crown  of  Hungry 
for  eight  centuries,  shared  the  fortunes  of  this  country — 
vho  otee  to  this  Union  the  constitutional  Jreedom  ttkieh 
you  done  amongst  all  Selavish  nations  have  been  ena- 
bled to  maintain  through  a  series  of  centuries— yo»  who 
not  only  have  even  shared  in  aU  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  ihe  Hungarian  constitution  ♦  •  #  j^^. 
fully  endowed  with  peculiar  rights,  privileges  and  liber- 
ties by  our  illustrious  ancestors  and  who  therefore  pos- 
sess greater  privileges  than  any  of  subjects  of  our  sacred 
Hungarian  Crown.  We  were  mistaken  in  you,  to  whom 
the  last  Diet  of  the  kingdom  and  its  dependencies,  ac- 
cording to  our  royal  will,  granted  full  part  in  all  the  bene- 
JUs  of  constitutional  liberty  and  equality  of  rights.  *  *  * 
The  right  of  constitutional  representation  was  extended 
to  the  people  with  you  no  less  than  in  Hungary,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  no  longer  the  nobility  alone,  but  like- 
wise other  inhabitants  and  the  military  frontier  take  part 
by  their  representatives  in  the  legislation  common  to  all 
as  well  as  in  the  municipal  congregations,  *  •  *  both 
your  national  and  your  municipal  rights  are  enlarged 
and  secured  against  encrotuhments.*^ 

Touching  the  alleged  disposition  of  the  Magyars  or 
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No  valid  excuse,  we  therefore  maintain,  can 
be  advanced  for  discontent  with  the  Hungarian 
regimet  or  for  the  conduct  and  action  of  the  ultra 
Croatian  party  in  opposition  to  Hungary,  and 
their  espousal  of  the  cause  of  Austria,  the  ruth- 
less co-spoiler  with  Russia,  of  the  Sclavic  racos. 

Will  it  be  said,  that  there  is  any  greater  family 
affinity  between  the  Slavic  races  and  the  Ger- 
mans than  with  the  Magyars  ?  Is  not  affinity 
rather  with  the  latter  ?  For  no  where  in  Europe 
did  Poland  and  Polish  refugees — Slavonians — 
receive  such  cordial,  practical  sympathy,  as  in 
Hungary  from  the  Magyars !  The  country  was 
full  of  these  refugees  when  Paget  visited  it  in 
1835.  The  nobility  of  the  land  were  foremost  in 
affording  them  shelter  and  support;  while  not  a 
county  failed  to  draw  up  remonstrances  against 
Russian  cruelty ;  and  the  National  Diet  of  1896, 
unanimously  presented  a  petition,  praying  that 
the  King  should  interfere  to  prevent  the  destruc- 
tion of  Poland.*  There  was  no  sufficient  cause 
for  revolt  on  the  part  of  the  Croat  or  any  other 
Slavic  section  of  the  nation,  and  but  for  Austri- 
an and  Russian  machinations  all  discontent  and 
opposition  among  them  must  soon  have  faded 
entirely  away  before  the  benign  and  comprehen- 
sive policy  of  Kossuth  and  the  Hungarian  lead- 
ers. But  for  such  malign  influences,  Croatia  and 
Servia,  containing  together  but  about  2,300,000 
souls,  would  have  been  as  well  satisfied  as  the 
Southern  Wallachs,  Slovaks,  and  other  non-Ma- 
gyars,— in  all  over  five  millions,  who  adhered  to 
and  made  common  cause  with  the  Magyars — 
and  are  as  proud  as  the  latter  of  the  name  of 
Hungarian. f 

rather  Hungarian  Ministry  to  impose  the  Magyar  lan- 
guage on  the  Slavic  races,  this  manifesto  ia  conclusive  : 
"  Not  only  the  use  of  your  national  language  is  lawfully 
guaranteed  to  yon  for  ever  in  your  schools,  bnt  it  is  like- 
wise introduced  in  the  public  assemblies  where  the  Latin 
had  been  habitual  until  now.*' 

See  Appendix  to  '*  Memoirs  of  on  Hungarian  Lady/' 
London. 

Kossuth,  too,  from  the  outset  of  the  movement,  as  early 
as  March,  1848,  in  reply  to  some  who  desired  to  give  it  a 
partial  application,  declared  in  the  Diet,  that  he  demanded 
**  liberty  and  common  rights  for  the  whole  Hungarian 
nation,"  which  consisted  of  ^^ fifteen  millions  of  Hunga- 
rians not  of  one  city  or  of  one  class" 

*  See  Paget's  Hungary,  dtc,  vol.  l,p.  104. 

t  ''Sclaves  fought  by  thousands  in  the  ranks  of  tlie  Hun- 
garian, but  no  Magyars  in  the  Sclave's  army."  Schles- 
inger*s  "War  in  Hungary,"  vol.  1,  p.  31. 

One  of  Kossuth's  most  resolute  and  ardent  colleagues 
was  Sabbas  Vercovich,  Minister  of  Justice,  a  Slav  on, 
Kossuth  himself  was  a  Slovok,  and  Damjanich,  the  Ney 
alike  in  deeds  and  fate,  of  the  Hungarian  army,  was  a 
Serb,  and  the  best  fitted  it  is  said  of  all  die  Generals  for  a 
Republican  leader.  Other  Slavonians  occupied  promi- 
nent posts,  and  were  distinguished  for  their  zealous  ad- 
herence to  the  cause  of  constitutional  independence  and 
reform. 


As  already  noticed,  the  yarious  measnrsi  of 
reform  provided  for  by  the  acts  of  the  Diet  of 
1847-8,  received  the  solemn  confirmation  of  the 
King.  Notwithstanding  such  approval,  the  mea- 
sures in  question  must  have  been  most  distaitefel 
to  and  wholly  at  variance  with  the  cherished 
views  of  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna — for  if  ac<{oi- 
esced  in  in  good  faith,  they  gave  the  death  blow 
to  the  system  of  centralization  so  pertiaaciously 
pursued  since  the  days  of  Ferdinand  I.  Accord- 
ingly that  Cabinet,  as  in  former  iastauce«,  in 
somewhat  similar  exigencies,  at  once  resorted  to 
measures  calculated  to  thwart  and  effectually  de- 
stroy llunganan  independence  and  progress.  lu 
no  manner  could  this  be  so  efiectoally  accom- 
plished, as  by  exerting  the  Slavic  element  against 
the  Magyars.  That  such  was  the  Bnreaucraik 
and  reactionary  policy  we  may  not  doubt,  as  a 
few  facts,  we  apprehend,  will  servo  to  show  to 
all  unprejudiced  minds.* 

First.  Who  were  the  leaders  in  this  so-called 
Slavic  movement—the  loud  and  active  agitators 
for  Croatian  and  Serbian  iudepondence  ?  Louis 
Gaj,  (Gay,)  a  Croatian  journalist,  who  may  have 
been  a  sincere  patriot,  though  an  injudicious  oik, 
and  a  fanatical  enthusiast,  but  whose  career  and 
recent  honors  subject  him  with  some  reason  to 
the  taiot  of  having  been  the  mere  insinimeDt, 
not  the  dupe,  of  Absolutism — and  the  famoos 
Baron  Joseph  Jellachich,  the  Colonel  of  au  Aus- 
trian frontier  regiment,  were  the  instigators  and 
leaders  of  the  discontent  and  revolt  in  Croatia. 
And  in  Serbia,  where  the  people,  uninfluenced 
by  interested  malcontents  and  emissaries,  bad  at 
first  expressed  themselves  well  satisfied  and  pleas- 
ed with  the  measures  of  reform  of  1847-^lbe 
prominent  disseminators  first  of  sentiments  of 
discord  and  the  subsequent  leaders  of  the  sangui- 
nary outbreak,  were  the  Archbishops  of  the 
Greek  Church,  Rajachich,  Stephen  Suplikacj, 
another  Colonel  of  an  Austrian  regiment,  oos 
Stratimorivick,  also  in  the  Austrian  military 
service,  the  Austrian  Consul  Col.  Mayerhoffeo, 
**  the  soitl  of  the  rtvolty^  and  the  Russian  Consul 
at  Belgrade,  aided  zealously  by  the  clergy  of  the 
Greek  Church — the  religion  of  the  Serbs. 

That  Jellachich,  Austrian  Colonel  and  cour- 
tier, was  the  instrument  of  Austrian  policy,  we 
may  not  doubt  on  a  review  of  the  evidence,  not- 
withstanding his  patriotic  intentions.  Passing 
over  the  fact,  that  his  election  to  the  Bansbip  of 
Croatia,  an  office  which  had  been  kept  vacant 
by  Austrian  Ministers  for  years,  was  irregular 
and  in  violation  of  established  forms  and  cus- 

*  As  a  proof  that  our  conclusions  are  legitimate  oqp^ 
not  the  mere  products  of  our  wishes  and  bias,  we  ou* 
refer  to  Blackwood  for  May,  1849,  the  redoubtable  orp^n 
of  that  which  its  admirers  call  Conecnratism,  but  whtc^ 
many  others  regard  as  Reaction  and  Absolutism. 
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toms,  tbe  Hungarian  authorities  manifested  the 
most  marked  desire  to  avoid  dissension,  by  invi- 
ting htm  to  communicate  with  them  so  that  a 
day  might  bo  appointed  for  the  convocation  of 
tbe  Croatian  Diet,  when  he  might  be  officially 
installod.^  In  further  manifestation  of  the  friendly 
spirit  which  animated  them,  they  called  upon  the 
people  of  tbe  Croatian  districts  to  make  known 
through  special  delegates  their  wants.  These 
overtures  were  rejected  by  Jellachich,  who  in- 
hibited all  intercourse  with  the  Hungarian  Min- 
istry, and  soon  thereafter  declared  that  he  in  no 
manner  recognized  the  authority  of  that  Miuis- 
try.  The  King,  Ferdinand  V.,  it  was  asserted, 
favored  and  authorized  this  position,  and  these 
acts;  but  when  called  on  by  the  Hungarian  Min- 
istry he  disavowed  it  in  the  most  explicit  lan- 
guage, and  denounced  Jellachich  and  his  adhe- 
rents. The  King  was  probably  sincere,  but  for 
years  an  imbecile,  he  was  a  mere  puppet  in  the 
hands  of  an  insatiate,  heartless  Bureaucracy, 
who  daring  the  whole  time  were  in  direct  com- 
munication with  the  malcontents,  as  is  conclu- 
sively established  by  intercepted  letters  addressed 
by  Jellachich  to  Count  Latour,  and  other  per- 
sons connected  with  the  Cabinet  of  Vienua, 
which  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  military  stores, 
ask  for  further  supplies,  and  otherwise  explic- 
itly show  the  existence  of  an  understanding  be- 
tween him  and  the  Central  Government. 

We  have  said  that  the  prominent  leaders  first 
in  tbe  agitations,  and  then  of  the  revolt  and  the 
sanguinary  deeds  of  the  Serbs,  having  been  tbe 
priesthood  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  Austrian 
military  and  civil  officers,  would  suggest  Austrian 
and  Kussian  intrigue,  and  taint  the  sincerity  of 
their  pretensions  and  the  justice  of  the  cause — 
but  farther  and  conclusive  evidence  is  furnished 
in  tbe  fact,  that  the  Hungarian  authorities  spared 
DO  measares  of  conciliation  with  the  Serbian 
malcontents.  Peter  Osernovich.  a  Serb  and 
great  grandson  of  that  Serbian  patriarch,  Arse- 
ntua  Osernovich,  who  had  headed  the  immigra- 
tion of  that  people  into  Hungary  in  the  last  half 
of  tbe  17tb  century,t  was  delegated  by  the  Hun- 
garian Ministry  as  a  Commissary  with  ample 
powers  for  the  restoration  of  good  feeling  and 
order.  He  appealed  to  his  countrymen  to  obey 
the  laws  and  submit  any  causes  of  complaint  to 
tbe  Government.  He  granted  an  armistice  and 
withdrew  Hungarian  troops  from  their  territory. 
This  armistice  the  Serbs  immediately  violated, 
and  enacted  deeds  of  the  most  unmitigated  fe- 

*  Bathhjinyi's  frequent  though  vain  efibrts  to  come  to 
•OHM  amicable  arrangemeiit  with  the  Ban,  are  admitted  by 
Che  Aoenian  writer  Tyndaie.  See  p.  IC,  &c.,  "  Ilunga- 
riajd  Campaigns.'* 

t  Some  40,000  familiea. 


rocity.*  Here,  too,  intercepted  letters  are  not 
wanting  to  establish  a  correspondence  and  agree- 
ment from  the  outset,  between  these  leaders  and 
the  Austrian  Minister  of  War,  Count  Latour. 

The  third  and  last  party  of  malcontents  arose 
among  the  Wallachs  of  Transylvania,  members 
of  the  Greek  Church.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that 
up  to  the  time  of  the  reunion  of  that  principality 
with  Hungary,  this  race  had  just  and  strong  cau- 
ses for  discontent.  For  while  all  other  races  in 
the  State — Magyars,  Szeklers  and  Saxons — 
were  possessed  of  precisely  the  same  rights  and 
priyileges,  the  Wallachs  alone  were  unrepre- 
sented as  a  race  in  the  Diet,  and  were  otherwise 
subject  to  harsh  and  degrading  restrictions ; — but 
with  the  annexation  of  'Aransylvania  to  Hungary, 
and  the  consequent  extension  over  that  princi- 
pality of  the  reform  acts  of  1847-8,  all  such  po- 
litical inequalities  and  restrictions  were  annulled, 
and  the  Wallachs  were  from  that  day  placed  on 
equal  political  footing  with  the  other  portions  of 
the  population. 

But  the  race  so  long  kept  in  subjection  by  the 
unjust  laws  of  Transylvania,  was  the  most  igno- 
rant and  debased  in  the  social  scale  of  the  realm, 
and  thoroughly  under  the  influence  and  control 
of  the  priesthood  of  their  church,  whom  as  a 
class  we  are  constrained  to  regard  as  the  agents 
of  the  Czar,  and  to  whom  in  this  particular  in- 
stance may  be  traced  the  first  expressions  of  dis- 
content and  the  subsequent  sanguinary  outbreak, 
aided,  however,  by  the  Austrian  officials,  who 
supplied  munitions  of  war  and  led  the  hostile 
movements.  General  Puchner,  who  in  May, 
1848,  had  been  tbe  organ  for  conveying  to  the 
people  of  Transylvania  the  Emperor-King*s 
sanction  of,  and  gratification  at,  tbe  act  of 
reunion,  was  now  actively  occupied  in  pre- 
venting the  practical  consummation  of  the  mea- 
sure and  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord  and  jeal- 
ousies among  races  and  classes,  in  which  he  suc- 
ceeded with  the  ignorant,  bigoted  Wallachs 
alone,  who  blind  and  insensible  to  the  extension 
and  equality  of  rights  secured  to  them  by  the 
union  with  Hungary,  remembered  only  past  in- 
juries— for  which  the  Hungarians  were  in  no  wise 
responsible — the  recollections  of  which  were  kept 
alive  by  the  priests. 

Under  such  influences,  this  insensate  race  broke 
out  into  open  revolt,  excelling  even  the  Serbs 
in  deeds  of  atrocity  and  wholesale  slaughter. 
All  the  other  races  in  the  State  remained  loyal 
to  the  Hungarian  administration  under  which 
they  were  relieved  from  the  power  of  a  corrupt 
Bureaucracy,  by  whom  their  old  institutions  and 
rights  had  been  systematically  retrenched,  and 

*  Id  the  work  edited  by  Tyndale,  to  which  wc  have 
flcvcral  times  referred,  the  geuornl  conduct  of  the  Scrba 
in  action  is  characterized  as  "  icfto/esaU  slaughter f*^  p.  ]9o 
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the  State  urged  on  towards  a  thorough  dena- 
tionalization. 

The  details  of  these  several  hostile  movements 
we  shall  not  seek  to  trace,  restricted  as  we  are 
at  present ;  neither  are  such  details  necessary  to 
a  proper  understanding  of  the  questions  involved. 
We  will  merely  add  that  in  all  quarters  hostili- 
ties were  of  the  most  r(9lentless,  ferocious  char- 
acter. Civil  wars  are  always  internecine  ones, 
where 

'*  Hunger  for  sUughtori  and  a  bate  that  eats  thy  heart 

to  eat 
Thy  foe's  head"— 

animate  hoth  parties.  And  the  acts  of  the  Cro- 
ats, Serbs  and  Wallachf  are  signal  illustrations 
of  the  fell  spirit  that  possesses  and  governs  man 
OD  such  occasions ;  while  we  may  not  doubt  that 
on  the  other  side  many  deeds  of  cruelty  and  re- 
taliation were  perpetrated. 

In  the  meantime  Radetzki*s  successes  in  the 
Italian  revolts,  having  restored  conBdence  to  the 
Cabinet  at  Vienna,  the  mask  was  boldly  thrown 
aside.  In  June,  1848,  the  cause  of  the  Croats 
was  openly  espoused  by  Austria,  and  the  march 
of  reaction  was  no  longer  concealed.  The  mea- 
sures of  the  Diet  of  1847-8,  providing  for  a  sep- 
arate and  responsible  Ministry  for  Hungary,  and 
empowering  the  Palatine  with  the  executive 
function  in  the  absence  of  the  King,  were  in  Au- 
gust declared  contrary  to  the  **  Pragmatic  sanc- 
tion ;"  and  illegal  and  invalid  as  being  opposed 
to  the  legal  relation  existing  between  Hungary 
and  the  Austrian  empire,  and  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Central  Cabinet;  nevertheless,  the 
Hungarians  still  sought  to  secure  the  discharge 
of  the  constitutional  duties  of  the  King  and  the 
restoration  of  order,  but  in  vain.  In  September 
Jellachich  was  restored  by  a  public  decree  to  the 
high  dignity  from  which  he  had  been  but  nomi- 
nally suspended ; — his  "  fidelity  to  the  empire** 
was  recognized,  and  he  henceforward  must  be 
regarded  as  an  Austrian  General  at  the  head  of 
an  imperial  army. 

A  last  effort  was  made,  however,  by  the  Hun- 
garians, to  preserve  peaceable  relations  with  Aus- 
tria and  their  King.  A  deputation  proceeded  to 
Vienna  for  that  purpose.  It  was  received,  but 
its  requests  were  in  effect  denied.  Collision  was 
DOW  manifestly  inevitable  unless  the  Hungari- 
ans should  assent  to  a  total  surrender  of  nation- 
ality, independence,  and  constitutional  institu- 
tions and  rights.  Seeing  this,  the  Hungarian 
patriots  set  about  preparing  the  nation  for  the 
•boclu  The  journals  of  that  day  supply  ample 
•vjdence  with  reference  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  and  the  Hungarian  people  of  all  classes  and 
races  met  the  crisis,  as  well  as  the  rare  adminis- 
trative and  military  capacity  which  it  developed. 


All  are  familiar  with  events  which  for  a  timeeo- 
grossed  public  attention  and  excited  general  ad- 
miration, not  less  than  with  the  tragic  cUms.  To 
recall  these  in  detail  has  not  been  the  object  of 
this  paper. 

Having  already  exceeded  our  limits,  we  ahonld 
merely  state  in  conclusion  the  preciie  pointi 
which  we  have  aimed  to  establish,  viz: 

That  Hungary  was  in  no  wise  a  depoDdeBcj 
or  province  of  Austria,  subject  to  legal  coairol 
or  interference  in  its  affairs  by  the  Central  Cab- 
inet at  Vienna,  but  was  by  right  merely  connect- 
ed with  the  Empireby  virtue  of  a  common  head. 

That  the  struggle  was  not  in  any  manner  com- 
menced and  carried  on  by  Hungary  for  the  ac- 
quisition and  security  of  class  or  race,  exdaiiTe 
privileges  and  immunities  or  restrictions,  nor  with 
any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Magyars  to 
impose  their  peculiar  lang;uage  on  the  SlsTonic 
races  of  the  State — and  not  due  to  the  manifei- 
tation  of  any  spirit  of  Magyaric  dominatioD  over 
Slavonians. 

That  equality  of  righu  before  the  law,  and 
equal  privileges  in  all  respects  for  all  classes, 
both  of  Magyars  and  non-Magyars,  were  the  ob- 
jects of  the  movement — and  centralization  and 
absolutism  the  aim  of  its  opponents.  On  the  one 
side  we  behold  rational  progress,  and  on  the 
other  reaction  and  counter-revolution.  The  lat- 
ter triumphed ;  but  the  end  ia  not  yet.  We  have 
no  fears  that  this  brave  people  will  remain  dowa- 
trodden  and  subject.     He  who  conquers 

'*  By  force,  hath  overcome  bat  half  bis  be-** 
July,  1S51.  T.J. 
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Across  the  narrow  dusty  stieet 

I  see  at  early  dawn, 
A  little  girl  with  glancing  feet, 

As  agile  as  the  fawn. 
An  hour  or  so  and  forth  she  goes, 

The  school  she  brightly  seeks. 
She  carries  in  her  hand  a  rose 

And  two  upon  her  cheeks. 
The  sun  mounts  up  the  torrid  sky— 

The  bell  for  dinner  rings— 
My  little  friend,  with  laughing  eye. 

Comes  gaily  back  and  sings. 
The  week  wears  off  and  Saturday, 

A  welcome  day,  I  ween, 
Gives  time  for  girlish  romp  and  play; 

How  glad  my  pet  is  sees ! 
But  Sunday^n  what  aatiBt  great. 

Does  she  not  then  appear ! 
King  Solomon  in  all  his  state 

Wore  no  such  pretty  gear. 
I  fling  her  every  day  a  kiss. 

And  one  she  flings  to  me : 
I  know  not  truly  when  it  is 

She  prettiest  may  be. 
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LINES, 

Iir  MCXORT  OF  THE  LATC  MRS.  H.  H.  L*^**. 

I  kMw  thee  in  our  girlhood,  when  life  was  fresh  sad  fiui^- 
Our  hopes  as  bright,  as  morning's  light, 
Oar  hearts  devoid  of  care. 

Asd  well  do  I  remember,  the  merry,  happy  hours, 
Wc  spent  in  play,  each  holiday, 
Uidet  ainging  birds  and  flowers. 

How  often  with  dear  schoolmates,  such  pleasant  walks 

we  took, 
Iq  yoothfol  ranks,  along  the  banks 
Of  our  canal  and  brook. 

In  A«M  days,  those  kappy  days!  how  bright  thy  cheeks 

did  glow 
Wkb  rosy  health,  the  ritketi  wealth 
Kind  Nature  can  bestow. 

Thy  hair  was  of  a  golden  hue,  bewitching  was  thine  eye, 
And  Cupid's  wile  seem*d  in  thy  smile, 
And  fragrance  in  thy  sigb. 

And  well  do  I  remember,  how  in  the  sprightly  dance. 
Thy  winsome  grace,  and  beaming  face. 
Would  rivet  many  a  glance. 

Id  after  yean  of  womanhood,  we  greeted  thee  a  Bride, 
Beneath  the  son,  no  lovelier  one 
E'er  stood  by  Bridegroom's  side ! 

Time  glided  on  with  silken  wing— we  saw  thee  a  fond 

mother; 
A  beanteons  race  thy  home  did  grace. 
Each  riralling  the  other. 

Oa,  on,  sped  Time— then  sickness  came— then  Death  !^ 

thou  past  from  earth ! 
Ah,  many  a  tear  upon  thy  bier, 
Prom  weeping  eyes  gushed  forth  I 

Ves,  friend  beloved  and  cherished  I  we've  looked  upon 

thee  Xleiul/ 
1b  shroud  srrayed,  on  death-couch  laid, 
Then  borne  to  earth's  cold  bed! 

Asd  there  within  the  open  grave,  we  heard  the  thrilling 

sound 
Of  the  clods  that  slid  on  thy  coffin's  lid, 
When  the  sp^de  was  passed  around 

By  these  among  thy  funeral  train,  who  joined  in  tlie  sad 

rite, 
And  piled  thai  heap,  above  thy  sleep. 
Which  hides  thee  from  our  sight. 

Tis  true  our  grief  is  selfish,  for  we  know  that  thou  art 

blest 
la  Heaven  above,  where  all  is  love, 
And  the  weary  soul  finds  rest. 

Vet  tears  wiU  fidl  like  raindrops,  when  mem'ry  turns  to 

thee. 
And  fondly  traces,  scenes  and  places. 
When  thou  wen  wont  to 


Then  paints  the  gentle  viitues,  which  so  adorned  thy  lifo, 
Onciag  each  sphere,  filled  by  thee  here. 
Of  Sister,  Mother,  Wife. 

Fiiewell,  fiurewell,  sweet  spirit !  our  guardian  angel  be, 

Pny  for  us  I  Pray !    Guide  us  the  way 

That  leads  to  Heaven  and  Thee !  J.  M.  C. 


(BMtors  (Cable. 


AmoDg  the  men  of  decided  genius  whom  tbo 
world  has  recognized  with  an  apotheosis,  there 
have  been  one  or  two  who  became  famous  sole- 
ly by  reason  of  their  consummate  and  most  ex- 
quisite impudence.  This  quality  is  common 
enough  in  society,  and  its  ordinary  manifesta- 
tions are  exhibited  on  every  side,  but  it  is  rare  to 
see  any  specimen  of  assurance  which  we  may 
pardon  for  its  freshness  or  its  very  effrontery. 
Brummell  was  the  Coryphous  of  the  class  of  im- 
pudent men,  and  Jess^  in  his  biography  has 
preserved  some  notable  examples  of  his  excel- 
lence in  this  line.  The  best  we  recollect  was  thn 
remark  he  made  once  of  a  man  of  plebeian  an- 
tecedents whose  ostentatious  hospitality  he  had 
enjoyed  at  dinner.  **The  cutstae,"  said  the 
Beau,  **  was  perfect,  but  only  think  the  imperti- 
nent fellow  insisted  upon  dining  with  us."  Now, 
this  was  really  delightful,  and  he  who  could  find 
it  in  his  heart  to  censure  Brummell  in  conse- 
quence, can  have  no  genuine  appreciation  of 
merit.  Less  agreeably  expressed,  perhaps,  but 
certainly  quite  as  cool,  is  the  following  letter  we 
lately  received  from  a  kind  patron  of  literature 
down  in  the  **  State  of  Maine.'*  There  is  some- 
thing very  refreshing  in  the  self-importance  of 
the  very  first  sentence.    Lisez, 

Calau,  Maine,  July  1, 1851. 
It  is  through  my  efibrts  that  the  postage  on  the  Maga- 
zines and  Reviews  is  now  less  than  one  half  what  it  has 
been — I  had  to  labor  hard  to  accompliah  my  object — 1 
wrote  relative  to  the  matter  to  nearly  a  hundred  diflerent 
individuals  in  my  own  State  (including  the  membera  of 
our  Board  of  Education,)  and  to  not  less  than  twenty 
members  of  Congress  during  its  two  last  sessions  (among 
these  Calhoun,  Clay,  Mann,  Webster  and  General  Bailey 
to  whom  please  refer  for  proof  of  what  I  say.)  I  ask  Q^ 
you,  as  I  have  asked,  and  shall  aak,  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  several  monthly  and  quarterly  periodicals,  that  yon 
make  me  proper  remuneration  for  this  my  labor  in  your 
behalf.  Mind,  I  am  not  heggJMg,  but  am  trying  to  eoUeei 
my  honest  dtiet. 

Yours,  truly, 

O.  W.  EVXLXTH. 

GenUemen  propri€t€r9  nf  Bau.  LU,  Mu$enger, 

We  do  not  see  how  our  correspondent  could 
have  expressed  himself  more  decidedly  or  con- 
cisely, as  to  the  purpose  he  has  in  view,  unless 
indeed  he  had  employed  the  alternative  saluta- 
tion of  Stand  and  Delivkr.  We  have  but  a 
note  or  two  to  submit.  In  the  first  place,  let  it 
be  known  that  it  is  due  to  George  Washingtoa 
Eveleth  (we  suppose  this  is  his  name)  aad  to 
him  alone,  that  the  postage  on  Magazines  and 
Reviews  has  been  reduced.  We  have  no  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  but  his  own  statement,  but 
let  us  render  unto  Cssar  the  things  that  are 
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**  hisD.**  In  the  second  place,  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  our  friend  is  no  beggar,  but  only  a 
stickler  for  his  *' honest  dues,"  to  which  we  say 
in  all  sincerity — **  we  wish  he  may  get  it." 

As  for  the  **  proper  remuneration^'  which 
George  expects  from  us,  we  are  constrained 
to  declare,  that  having  duly  reflected  upon 
the  matter,  we  can  give  him  none  other  than 
the  notoriety  of  our  editorial  comment.  If  he 
has  written  to  the  distinguished  men  to  whom 
he  refers,  as  impudent  letters  as  the  one  given 
above,  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  say  what  his 
*^  proper  remuneration'*  would  be.  The  perse- 
cuted shade  of  Mr.  Calhoun  might  cry  out  for 
the  thumb-screw;  the  living  should  declare  in 
the  flesh  what  more  suitable  reward  might  be 
given.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  when  we  de- 
sire to  act  upon  Congress  in  any  case  of  wished- 
for  reform,  we  shall  not  go  to  the  State  of  Maine 
for  our  advocate,  nor  ask  the  intervention  of  Mr. 
George  Washington  Eveleth. 


We  notice  with  very  great  satisfaction  the 
movement  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  at  their  recent  annual  ses- 
sion, in  creating  an  assistant  Professorship  of 
'  Law  in  that  institution,  and  electing  to  the  chair 
so  suitable  a  person  as  James  P.  Holcombe,  Esq. 
This  gentleman  is  known  to  the  legal  fraternity 
throughout  the  country  as  author  of  many  excel- 
lent works  on  Law,  and  will  bring  to  the  duties 
of  his  new  station  a  fund  of  professional  know- 
ledge and  an  acquaintance  with  the  forms  of 
practice  that,  exercised  in  connection  with  the 
high  abilities  of  Professor  Minor,  will  make  the 
University  Law  School  the  best  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Holcombe  is  a  Virginian  and  an 
alumnus  of  the  University,  and  is,  in  private  life, 
an  estimable  and  accomplished  gentleman. 

We  believe  that  we  may  claim  the  credit  of 
having  given  to  the  world  the  most  satisfactory 
and  elaborate  treatise  that  has  yet  appeared  upon 
the  genius  and  resources  of  Moos.  Alexis  Soyer. 
Our  readers  will  recollect,  of  course,  the  article 
on  ^*  Conservative  Cookery"  to  which  we  allude, 
published  in  the  Messenger  for  April,  1850.  It 
is  interesting  to  trace  the  movements  of  this  il- 
lustrious man,  and  we  therefore  clip  from  a  Lon- 
don file,  the  last  advertisement  relating  to  him. 
Here  it  is : 

"  SoyeT*B  gigantic  encampment  of  all  Nations  is  now 
open,  sitnated  in  the  park-like  Pr6  d*Oraay,  Gore  House 
(opposite  the  Crystal  Palace,)  in  which  1,500  persons  may 
dine  together.  It  is  so  arranged,  that  parties  wishing  to 
dine  in  France,  Italy,  America,  California,  or  any  other 
part  of  the  globe,  have  merely  to  trace  the  table  bearing^ 
the  name  of  the  required  country,  when  they  can  be 
aenred  with  a  cold  collation.    The  entrance  fee  consid- 


ered as  part  payment.    Two  bands  of  music  in  attendaac« 
daily." 

There's  a  cook  for  you!  Why,  U  grand  VaUl 
himself  never  thought  of  any  such  triomph  as 
this.  What  a  great  exercise  of  gastrooomical 
talent  is  it  by  which,  upon  the  payment  of  a  cer- 
tain entrance  fee,  one  may  be  transported  *'oQt 
of  England  into  France*'  in  sitting  down  to  din- 
ner !  And  what  economy  of  locomotion  is  it  to 
find  yourself  in  Califomia,  within  a  stone^sthrow 
of  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  bands,  we  suppose. 
keep  up  the  illusion  with  national  airs;  so  that 
one  eats  his  pate  de  foie  gras  to  the  tune  of  the 
Marseillaise,  or  has  his  maccaroni  served  up  with 
the  music  of  Massaniello.  Canvass-back  duck^ 
are  unfortunately  beyond  M.  Soyer*s  reach  or 
they  might  make  a  good  accompaniment  to  Yan- 
kee Doodle. 

The  oppressive  heat  of  July  in  the  cities,  has 
driven  the  inhabitants  to  the  sea-board  and  to 
the  mountainous  districts  in  large  numbers.  From 
the  very  great  travel  in  the  direction  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Springs,  we  are  constrained  to  think  that 
many  have  acted  upon  the  suggestion  thrown 
out  by  us,  in  our  last  number,  on  the  sobject  of 
**  Domestic  Tourism"  and  have  determined  to 
visit  Southern  watering  places  in  preference  to 
merely  fashionable  resorts  of  New  York  ami 
New  England.  We  only  wish  that  we  couiJ 
ourselves  get  away  from  the  hot  and  dreary  roa- 
tine  of  editorial  duty  to  the  breezy  ridges  of  the 
interior;  but  editors  may  rarely,  and  only  for 
brief  periods,  enjoy  the  doleefar  nitnte  of  mid- 
summer holiday.  For  a  few  days  daring  the 
month  past,  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  revel  iu 
the  salt-water  diversions  of  Old  Point  Coroforu 
and  we  allude  to  the  fact  here,  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  our  tribute  of  praise  to  the 
obliging  proprietors  of  the  Hygeia  Hotel,  whose 
enterprise  has  provided  an  establishment  where 
all  such  as  would  dip  themselves  in  the  sea,  may 
find  agreeable  quarters.  The  return  to  town, 
after  such  relaxation,  predisposes  one  for  the 
shade  of  the  country,  and  forcibly  recalls  the 
well-known  stanzas  of  Hood — 

The  Bun  his  daily  course  renews 
Due  east,  but  with  no  eastem  dews ; 

The  path  is  dry  and  hot ! 
His  setting  shows  more  tamely  still, 
He  sinks  behind  no  purple  hill. 

But  down  a  chimney  pot ! 


Where  are  ye,  linnet,  lark  and  thrash, 
That  perch  on  leafy  bough  and  bush, 

And  tune  the  various  songf 
Two  hurdy-gurdists,  and  a  poor 
Street-Handel  grinding  at  my  door, 

Are  ail  my  "  tuneful  throng/* 
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Oil .'  well  may  poeu  make  a  fuss 
In  Euromer  time,  and  sigh  **  Onu!" 

Of  city  pleasures  sick  : 
My  heart  is  nil  at  pant  to  rest 
Id  Greenwood  shades — my  eyes  detest 

This  endless  meal  of  brick! 


Southero  literature  is  looking  up  decidedly. 
De  Bow  of  the  Commercial  Review,  has  of  late 
devoted  a  considerable  space  in  that  excellent 
publication  to  Belles-Lettres  and  thereby  greatly 
increased  its  interest.  The  Southern  Quarterly 
comes  to  us  invariably  filled  with  interesting  ma* 
ttrkU  and  the  Literary  Gazette  of  Charleston 
continues  to  supply  its  weekly  quota  of  pleasant 
reading.  Mr.  Richards  is  a  man  of  industry,  be- 
sides being  a  poet,  and  the  Gazette  bears  abun< 
(iant  evidence  of  his  taste  and  zeal.  We  are 
gidd  to  hear  of  his  success  in  his  excellent  undor- 
uikiag.  But  in  a  recent  number  of  bis  paper, 
among  many  things  to  delight  the  litUraUur,  we 
observed  something  that  did  not  please  us. 

Medio  de  fonte  leporum 
Surgit  aliquid  amari. 

It  was  the  (no  doubt,  accidental)  appropria- 
tion of  a  poem  which  we  published  some  time 
•ince,  entitled  "  Hymn  from  the  Prairies.  By  J. 
Clement."  lu  mentioning  this,  we  may  also  sug- 
gest to  the  compiler  of  **  Marked  Passages**  in 
die  same  number  of  the  Gazette,  that  it  is  hardly 
a  sufficient  acknowledgment  of  a  beautiful  selec- 
tion, to  credit  it  to  **  Tuckerman,**  without  add- 
ing the  name  of  the  work  for  which  Tuckerman 
wrote  it.  Yet  a  paragraph  from  this  writer's 
characterization  of  Hawthorne,  which  has  ap- 
peared no  where  else  than  in  the  Messenger  and 
was  written  expressly  for  our  June  number,  is 
merely  attributed  to  the  author  without  alluding 
to  this  magazine  as  its  vehicle  of  transmission  to 
the  public. 

This  matter  frankly  stated,  we  must  say  that 
we  bold  that  Southern  man  utterly  without  ex- 
cuse who  passes  by  such  literary  issues  as  the 
Gazette,  the  Commercial  and  Quarterly  Reviews, 
or  oar  own  magazine — all  representing  the  South- 
ern mind  and  devoted  to  the  support  of  Southern 
iustitutions,  to  take  Northern  works  in  no  degree 
superior  and  often  full  of  rancorous  hostility  to 
our  social  system. 


to  assure  our  readers  that  in  subscribing  for  it 
they  will  not  only  encourage  the  much  neglected 
cause  of  Southern  letters,  but  secure  for  them- 
selves a  publication  whose  weekly  visits  will  af- 
ford them  perennial  delight.  Mr.  Baldwin's 
forUt  we  think,  is  in  essay-writing,  and  we  are 
not  sure  that  some  of  his  efforts  in  this  line  would 
not  compare  favorably  with  the  best  veiq  of 
Leigh  Hunt.  We  confidently  expect  great  things 
of  him. 


We  welcome  with  unafiected  pleasure  the  ap- 
pearance of  "The  Magitolia,**  a  literary  week- 
ly which  has  just  come  out  in  this  city.  The 
editor,  OuvER  P.  Baldwin,  Esq.  is  every  way 
fitted  to  conduct  it  wjth  spirit  and  good  taste, 
writing,  as  be  does,  with  rare  facility  and  feli- 
city, and  having  at  ready  command  very  remark- 
&Me  stores  of  illustration  drawn  from  extensive 
reading.  The  numbers  of  the  Magnolia  which  have 
already  been  published,  afford  us  ample  ground 


George  £.  Dabney,  Esq.,  well  known  to  our 
readers  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributors 
to  the  Messenger,  has  recently  accepted  the  post 
of  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  in  Richmond 
College.  Mr.  Dabney  for  many  years  discharg- 
ed this  office  most  worthily  in  Washington  Col- 
lege at  Lexington,  and  we  are  glad  that  the  ser- 
vices of  so  useful  a  man  are  not  to  be  lost  to  the 
public. 

Mm  of  aSeni  Wmh, 


i^r 


Travxls  in  America.  Thk  Poktrt  of  Popk.  Two 
LeetureM  Delivered  before  the  Leeds  Meckaniee*  In$U^ 
ttUion  and  Literary  Society,  December  5lh  and  6tb, 
1850.  B.y  the  Right  Honorable  The  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle, (Lord  Morpeth.)  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam, 
155  Broadway.    1851. 

There  seenui  to  be  as  little  connection  between  the  sub- 
ject9  discussed  in  the  small  volnme  now  under  our  aye,  as 
if  (he  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  had  bound  up 
together  a  treatise  on  farriery  and  some  thoughts  on 
die  National  Debt.  The  Leeds  Mccfaanics'  Institution 
and  Literary  Society,  before  whom  these  two  Lectures 
were  pronounced,  we  suppose,  must  be  responsible  for  the 
incongruous  character  of  the  publication.  For  ourselves 
we  hare  now  to  do  only  with  his  Lordship's  reflections  on 
America,  and  we  shall  therefore  dismiss  his  very  extrava- 
gant estimate  of  the  Twickenham  poet,  witli  applying,  in 
answer  to  a  question  of  our  own,  a  single  line  of  ibis  wri- 
ter's verse,  which  arises  to  us  by  association  in  couplij 
the  names  of  Pope  and  Carlisle.  The  line  is  well-kno 
as  following  the  query, 

What  can  ennoble  sots,  or  slaves,  or  cowards  ? 

Our  interrogatory  is  different.    We  ask  what  can  relieve 
the  silliness  of  a  ridiculous  book? 

Alas,  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards ! 

In  all  candor  we  must  say,  that  we  consider  Lord  Mor* 
pelli's  Lecture  on  his  American  travels,  by  far  the  shal- 
lowest thing  we  have  ever  seen  from  any  man  who  had 
the  least  reputation  for  good  sense — we  will  not  say  wit 
or  depth  of  observation.  If  Mr.  Webster  or  Mr.  Clay  had 
visited  Europe  and  delivered,  after  his  return,  before  any 
Literary  association  in  America,  an  essay  so  distressingly 
void  of  merit  as  this,  serious  doubts  would  have  been  en- 
tertaiued  of  his  fitness  any  longer  to  legislate  for,  or  serve 
the  American  people.  Indeed,  his  Lordship  seems  him- 
self to  have  a  very  just  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  per- 
formance, when  he  laments,  that  from  the  limits  assigned 
him,  his  remarks  '*  must  bo  the  merest  superficial  skim- 
ming of  thsFsubject  that  can  be  conceived." 

Lord  Morpeth,  in  coming  to  America,  had  one  consid- 
erable advantage  over  the  majority  of  his  countrymen 
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who  had  preceded  hinii  for  (bmiinf^  jast  opinions  of  oar 
chnracter  as  a  people— ^e  had  been  edoeated  a  gentle- 
man. No  low  or  Tttlgar  prejudices  might  be  expected  to 
warp  his  judgment.  The  heir  of  a  proud  title  and  a  prince- 
\y  fortune,  bis  life  had  not  been  frivolously  spent  in  Pall 
Mall,  nor  had  he  fallen  into  the  excesses  which  too  gen- 
erallj  debase  the  intellects  of  the  yoanger  members  of 
the  British  nobility.  The  figure  he  had  made  in  Parlia- 
ment was  more  than  respectable,  it  had  led  us  to  regard 
him  as  one  of  the  most  rising  statesmen  of  the  Kingdom. 
If  any  man,  therefore,  could  with  reason  be  relied  upon  to 
take  large  views  of  the  great  and  growing  empire  he  had 
come  to  visit,  it  was  Lord  Morpeth.  Our  expectations,  in 
this  respect,  have  been  dashed  to  the  ground.  Of  coufm, 
we  have  no  right  to  look  for,  in  this  essay,  such  reflections 
as  might  have  been  embodied  in  a  work  in  three  volumes 
octavo,  but  we  are  at  no  loss,  nevertheless,  to  gather  from 
it  that  the  author  has  altogether  misconceived  us,  and 
gone  back  contented  with  an  insight  into  the  genius  and 
temper  of  our  folio w-citizens  as  partial  as  that  "  limited 
▼iew  of  society  through  a  key-hole"  in  which  the  Mar- 
chioness, according  to  Mr.  Swiveller,  was  wont  to  indulge. 

It  may  be,  perhaps,  the  best  place  hers  for  us  to  say 
that  nowhere  throughout  the  Lecture  does  Lord  Morpeth 
for  one  moment  lose  his  temper,  or  cease  to  write  like  the 
gentleman  that  he  is.  It  gratifies  us  also  to  add  that  his 
style  is  quite  pure  and  affluent,  though  never  brilliant,  and 
that  he  has  therefore  spared  us  the  "  inexpiable  wrong** 
of  making  us  read  very  superficial  observations  in  very 
bad  English. 

The  first  portion  of  American  soil  which  greeted  Lord 
Morpeth's  view  was  the  goodly  and  godly  city  of  Boston. 
His  remarks  upon  this  modem  Athens  are  likely  to  be 
read  by  the  modern  Athenians  (whom  John  Randolph  de- 
clared it  had  never  been  his  good  fortune  to  see,)  with  the 
liveliest  satisfaction.  Boston  he  found  more  like  an  Eng- 
lish town  than  any  he  saw  during  his  visit  to  the  United 
States  and  an  English  town  being  regarded  as  unity 
(in  point  of  all  social  and  moral  excellence,)  of  course  the 
nearest  approach  to  it  was  the  best  and  most  worthy  of 
honorable  mention.  From  Boston  he  went  to  Niagara 
which  he  saw  in  the  month  of  October,  when  the  gorgeous 
suflusion  of  autumnal  tints  over  the  neighbouriiood  for- 
ests enhanced  the  mere  beauty  of  that  wonderful  scene, 
and  he  describes  the  efiect  produced  upon  his  mind  with 
much  felicity.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  he 
speaks  of  being  disappointed  in  the  American  forest  trees, 

«[  thinks  them  hardly  comparable  to  the  trees  at  Castle 
ward  for  the  reason,  certainly  a  novel  one,  that  they 
w  too  high  I 

Returning  from  Niagara  in  the  direction  of  New  York, 
we  regret  to  say  that  be  saw  no  such  grandeur  in  the  sce- 
nery of  the  Hudson  ss  was  to  be  observed  in  Scotland. 
Arrived  in  the  Empire  City  he  took  up  his  winter  quar- 
tere  at  the  Astor  House  where  he  met  with  good  fare 
which  he  seems  to  have  duly  appreciated.  And  we  may 
allude  to  it  as  an  evidence  of  agreeable  versatility,  that 
Lord  Morpeth  often  dismisses  the  consideration  of  grave 
afiairs  to  discuss  a  new  dish  which  his  palate  has  appro- 
ved, and  flies  from  public  schools  to  scolloped  oysters  with 
a  grace  that  becomes  him.  Alluding  to  the  oyster-cellars 
of  New  York,  he  says — 

**  In  no  part  of  the  world  have  I  ever  seen  places  of  re- 
fineshment  as  attractivo— every  one  seems  to  eat  oystera 
all  day  long." 

We  recollect  a  curious  connection  established  by  Sam 
Welter  between  oyster  cellara  and  extremf  poverty,  in 
the  suburbs  of  London.  "  Blessed  if  I  don't  think*'  de- 
clared he,  (we  quote  from  memory)  "  that  ||p  common 
people  flies  out  and  eatshoypters  in  reg'lar  desperation.'* 
We  were  not  aware  before  tliat  intense  enjoyment  of  the 


oyster  was  peculiar  to  Broadway,  but  with  reference  te 
Florence  and  Downing,  we  can  certainly  endorse  the  Earl 
of  Carlisle*B  opinion. 

After  a  sojourn  of  some  weeks  in  New  York  tnd  Phil- 
adelphia Lord  Morpeth  came  to  Baltimore,  aad  here  be 
taken  occasion  to  entertain  the  I^ced's  Mechanics*  Insti- 
tution with  his  views  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  ingest- 
ed by  the  fact  that  Baltimore  is  in  a  slave-holding  State. 
Of  course  his  lordship  is  a  sealoas  Aati-Slavery  ross, 
and,  by  reason  of  his  prepossessions  on  the  sutject,  he 
tells  his  bearera 

**  I  made  it  a  point  to  pay  special  respect  to  the  leading 
abolitionists — those  who  had  labored  or  snfiered  in  the 
cause — ^when  I  came  within  reach  of  them." 

We  own  that  we  are  not  a  little  surprised  to  And,  on  the 
next  page,  that  this  "  special  respect"  was  paid  notwith- 
standing the  information  communicated  by  these  |[eotle- 
men  that  they  were  regularly  engaged  in  negro-stealia^. 
Observe. 

"There  were  some  who  told  me  thai  ikej^ma^ito  ht- 
tineMM  ^  their  IwtM  to  auperimiend  tte  poitagt  nf  ike 
mnaway  gfavet  through  the  FreeSiaieMf  they  reckoned, 
at  that  time,  that  about  one  thousand  yearly  escaped  ini^ 
Canada." 

On  the  rail  road,  en  rouie^  an  incident  occurred  of  ■ 
very  afiecting  character  which  gives  the  author  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  very  crushing  in  bis  comments : 

**  On  the  way  thither,"  says  he, "  1  heard  a  eondoctor 
say  to  a  negro,  *  I  cannot  let  you  go,  for  you  are  a  si^i^r..* 
This  was  m^  firet  intimation  that  i  hod  crossed  the  bor- 
der which  divides  Freedom  fiom  Slavery.  I  qoote  fron 
the  entry  which  I  made  upon  noting  these  words  th&t 
eveniuff: — ^'Declaration  of  Independence  which  1  leed 
yesterday — pillar  of  Washington  which  I  have  looked  oo 
to-day — ^what  are  ye  t' " 

We  wonder  the  original  draft  of  the  Declarslioii  in  the 
National  Institute  did  not  consume  away  and  the  pillar 
of  Washington  crumble  into  dust,  at  this  droadfol  inroca- 
tion.  What  might  Lord  Morpeth  think  of  a  man  wbo,  be- 
cause he  had  seen  children  brutally  whipped  in  the  colk- 
ries  at  Newcastle,  or  the  factories  at  Manche8tsr,afaoaId 
cry  out,  "  Oh,  Magna  Carta,  oh,  boasted  Reform  BiU^ 
What  humbugs  on  paper  do  ye  represent  f" 

After  leaving  Baltimore  we  find  the  anti-alavery  pr&ja- 
dice  tinging  the  whole  of  Lord  Morpeth's  reflectioos.  He 
nevertheless,  for  an  instant  digresses  from  his  phiUathro- 
pic  regard  for  the  blacks  to  dwell  upon  another  aad  a 
more  pleasant  theme.    In  Baltimore  be  says : 

**  Good  living  seemed  to  me  carried  to  its  greatest  height : 
they  have  in  perfection  the  terrapin,  a  kind  of  land  tor- 
toise, and  the  canvas-back  duck,  a  most  unrivalled  binl  in 
any  country." 

At  Richmond,  we  are  sorry  to  say  Lord  Morpeth  saw 
nothing,  either  in  the  way  of  character  or  of  emti*t,  that 
was  worth  mentioning.  The  country  through  which  he 
passed  **  wore  an  universal  impress  of  exhaustion,  deser- 
tion, slavery."  The  lagislature  of  Virginia,  however,  is 
honored  with  a  passing  reference,  not  of  the  most  coid- 
plimentary  kind.  "  It  was  full  of  coarse-looking  fkrmers 
from  the  western  portion  of  the  Stale;  it  struck  me  dut 
the  acute  town  lawyen  must  manage  matten  much  tf 
they  choose.** 

We  might  go  on  to  glance  at  Lord  Morpeth  in  other 
portions  of  the  Southern  States  and  to  qoote  from  him 
what  he  has  to  say  of  us  that  is  fevorable.  This,  to  be 
sure,  is  little  enough,  and  is  confined  to  the  general  nat- 
ter of  hospitality.  But  we  hare,  perhaps,  already  dvdt 
too  long  upon  so  unimportant  a  publicatioB  as  hit  I>o*^* 
ship's  Lecture,  and  we  must  therefore  bring  our  remaHL^ 
to  a  close  with  a  repetition  of  the  opinion  already  gim. 
that  it  is  altogether  as  shallow,  as  ntteriy  nnphilosopiii* 
cal,  and  as  unworthy  an  eflbrt  as  ever  came  from  as  simt- 
ble  gentleman  and  an  accomplished  scholar. 
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A  Historical  Sketch  of  tbe  Island  of  Malta, 

OR  GLEANINGS  FROM  DIFFERENT  HISTORIES. 

ir  WILLUM  WINTBROP,  UNITED  STATES  CONSUL 

AT  MALTA. 

"The  itBaginary  sallies  of  philosophers  and 
poets  disguising  the  truth  of  a  common  origin 
under  iogenious  allegories,  applauded  by  the 
vaoity  of  the  people,  and  intending  to  trace  the 
formatioD  of  societies,  the  foundation  of  cities  and 
the  creation  of  empires  to  the  children  of  the  gods, 
reoderthebistoryofMaita,  in  common  with  that  of 
all  other  nations,  obscured  by  fable."*  Homer  is 
tbefirst  known  writer  who  makes  mention  of  Mal- 
ta, aod  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  book  of 
bisOdyasey  be  terms  it  the  isle  of  Hyperia,  Eu- 
rioidoD  being  its  ruler.f  The  island  was  then 
ifihabited  by  the  Phceacians,  a  race  of  giants, 

**  whose  haughty  line 
I0  iiiizt  with  gods,  half  human,  half  divine." 

This  idle  and  luxurious  people  '*  who  admired 
Dothiogso  much  aa  romantic  adventures,"  are 
supposed  to  have  left  as  monuments  of  their  rule 
the  eorioos  tower  at  Gozo,  the  huge  tombs  in 
tbe  BeDJemma  hills,  and  those  remarkable  ruins 
which  have  been  recently  excavated  and  are 
called  at  this  day  the  ruins  of  Krendi.t 

Floating  though  we  now  may  he  on  the  stream 
of  tradition,  and  trusting  to  the  records  of  a  fabu- 
i«tu  age  for  ail  we  may  find  to  write  of  the  Ph<£a- 
ciaos,  still  mention  should  be  made  of  their  vain 
coQtest  with  the  gods,  and  consequent  downfall. 
•Vaothisous,  a  son  or  grandson  of  Eurimidon, 
DO  sooner  came  to  his  sovereign  power  than  he 
re?olted  against  Japiter,  and  for  his  rashness  was 

'  The  aoooymous  publication  from  which  this  extract 
"  tikeo,  WM  tranjilated  by  an  English  resident  at  Malta 
Q 1^,  aod  dedicated  to  Major  General  Pigot,  the  officer 
lien  in  command  of  the  forces. 

t  Cu«tatbiu8  thinks  H  vperia  here  referred  to  was  a  city, 
Bot  «o  wiaad.  He  therefore  caller!  it  Camerina.  and  said 
rt  was  a  town  in  Sicily.  One  reason  given  by  this  author 
M  certaioly  deserving  of  attention.  For  he  asks  if  llype- 
ni  wu  an  island,  how  could  the  Cyclops  have  reached 
><s  shores  without  boats  and  driven  out  the  Phceacians 
»bo  then  peopled  the  place?  That  the  Cyclops  had  no 
Will  appesrs  from  the  IXth  book  of  the  Odyssey.— See 
WikefcJd's  notes  to  Pope's  translation  of  Homer. 

»A  long  and  interesting  description  of  the  Giant's  tower 
*|  Gozo,  will  be  Ibond  in  Sir  Grenville  Temple's  travels  in 
<»reeceftnd  Tnrkey  which  was  published  19  London  in  1843. 
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made  to  suffer  many  reverses.  This  Pbceactaa 
leader,  after  several  desperate  engagements,  in 
all  of  which  he  was  routed,  gathered  his  scat- 
tered forces  together  and  fled  with  them  to  Sche- 
ria,  or  Maerin,  now  known  as  Corfu.*  And  it  is 
written  that  as  Jupiter  did  not  pursue  him  to  his 
new  habitation,  the  remainder  of  his  reign  was 
passed  in  peace,  f 

•  IIow  the  islands  of  Malta  and  Corfu  may  have  com- 
pared in  ancient  times  we  have  not  the  means  of  knowing. 
But  at  present  Corfu  is  the  larger,  finer  and  richer  island 
of  the  two,  with  a  better  climate,  and  having  inhabitants 
who,  though  they  arc  of  a  different  race,  are,  as  we  have 
been  informed,  a  far  more  moral  people,  and  much  more 
enlightened.  This  we  state  ^being  the  opinion  of  all 
the  English  officers  with  whol^we  have  conversed,  and 
who,  during  their  long  periods  of  service,  have  been  sta- 
tioned at  both  of  the  islands. 

t  Before  we  take  leave  of  the  Phoeacians  we  must  not 
neglect  to  mention  that  it  was  in  a  cave  at  Malta,  that 
Calypso,  by  her  charms,  is  thought  to  have  held  Ulysses 
seven  years  enslaved.  If  this  is  the  island,  and  Homer 
has  faithfully  described  Calypso's  residence  which  he 
says  afforded 

**  A  scene  where  if  a  God  should  cast  his  sight, 
A  god  might  gaze  and  wander  with  delight." 

then  in  common  with  other  writers  we  can  only  regret  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  since  her  departure.  Where 
are  the  limpid    fountains  in  the  neighborhood  of  this 
grotto,  which  we  read  of  as  throwing  their  streams  to 
the  sky  ?  And  where  are  the  poplars,  alders  and  nodding 
cypresnes  in  its  vicinity,  which  this  amorous  goddess  gazed 
upon  with  so  much  delight?  There  are  no  limpid  fountains 
now,  and  no  streams  to  supply  them  if  any  were  built. 
There  arc  no  poplars,  alders,  or  nodding  cypresses  now,  nor 
any  soil  in  which  they  could  flourish,  if  a  stranger  should 
be  tempted  to  plant  them.    All  is  changed.    A  little  low, 
dark  recess  in  the  shores  of  Malta  is  now  called  Calypso's 
grotto,  which,  to  see  from  the  outside,  is  quite  suf- 
ficient, for  few  if  ony  of  the  travellers  who  go  to  its  mouth 
can  have  a  wish  to  enter.    Tradition  may  carry  its  weight 
with  it,  but  surely  the  dirty  cave  which  we  have  so  oflcn 
seen  in  the  bay  of  Melleha,  is  not  the  grotto  that  Homer, 
in  his  poetical  language,  has  so  well  described.    No, 
rather  could  we  believe,  and  with  all  due  deference  to 
Marduca's  opinion,  that  the  Abbe  Fraguier  is  correct 
when  he  states  "  that  Ulysses'  residence  of  seven  years  in 
the  cave  of  Calypso,  the  goddesft  of  secrecy,  may  only 
mean  that  he  remained  so  long  hid  from  the  knowledge 
and  enquiry  of  all   men,  or  that  whatever  befell  him  in 
all  that  time  was  lost  to  history,  or  made  no  part  of  the 
poem."    Calimachus  has  written  that  Gozo,  the  ancient 
Gaulos,  which  is  only  three  or  four  miles  distant  from 
Malta,  is  the  "  isle  of  Calypso,"  and  that  a  dismal  cavern 
in  its  shores  is  the  place  where  the  godfdess  resided.    An 
idea  which  possibly  originated  in  the  poetical  fancies  of 
this  author,  and  for  the  truth  of  which  we  can  find  no 
other  foundation. 
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Fifteen  hundred  and  nineteen  years  before  the 
christian  era,  the  Phosnicians,  cruising  along  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  came  to  Malta,  and 
finding  that  it  possessed  good  harbors,  a  rich  soil, 
and  a  temperate  climate,  landed  three  or  four 
hundred  of  their  people,  and  made  it  one  of  their 
colonies.*  The  Phcenicians  worshipped  not  onl}' 
their  own  gods,  but  also  those  of  Egypt  and  Per- 
sia,! <>n<l  while  they  held  possession  of  Malta 
erected  several  temples,  one  in  honor  of  Juno, 
and  others  to  Isis,  Osiris  and  Mercury4  'Phis 
last  was  their  favorite  deity,  as  he  was  thought 
to  he  the  protector  of  their  commerce  to  which 
alone  they  owed  their  importance  as  a  nation, 
and  the  island  became  indebted  for  its  settle- 
ment, wealth,  and  consequence.  By  these  people 
Malta  was  called  Ogygia,  and  was  then  governed 
by  kings. II  Several  monuments,  two  of  which  are 
of  baked  earth  of  a  singular  shape,  can  now  be 

♦  In  the  words  of  Diodorus,  ^ocyixuv  'diroKos. 

t  VVUkinBon. 

t  Boeio.  ^ 

H  To  write  a  list  of  tbe  mniiy  authors  wbo  have  raention- 
ed  this  island  in  their  works,  under  its  diflTerent  names, 
would  be  a  difficult  task,  and  require  more  research  than 
we  can  give  to  tbe  subject.  Some  writers  have  supposed 
that  Malta  received  its  name  from  the  Greeks,  and  that 
they  called  it  Melita,  by  which  denomination  it  was  known 
for  many  centuries  from  tbe  fine  quality  of  honey  which 
to  this  day  it  produces.  Others  have  thought  it  was 
called  Melita,  after  the  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris. 
Sir  Grenville  Temple  not  being  of  this  opinion,  says  that 
tbe  island  neither  took  its  name  of  Melita  from  its  fine 
hooey,  or  from  the  Nymph  who,  by  Hercules,  was  tbe 
mother  of  Hyllus  the  king  of  Illy  ria.  But  that  the  name 
is  derived  from  Melita  a  Phoenician  word  signifying  a  "  re- 
fuge" from  the  root  Malat  **  he  delivered."  The  Phoeni- 
cians being  a  trading  people  may  have  sought  a  shelter 
in  the  ports  of  Malta  from  the  storms  which  overtook 
them  on  the  passage,  as  tbe  Greeks  and  other  navigators 
do  at  this  time.  And  Sir  Grenville  Temple  may  there- 
fore be  correct  in  his  supposition.  Muratori  thinks  that 
Malta  took  its  name  from  the  softness  of  its  stone,  and 
that  the  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  and  Latin.  He 
therefore  wrote  terram^  moUam^  aequam^  eompactem^  ei 
medifactam.  The  learned  Bocchart  diflTers  again,  and 
thinks  tbe  island  was  called  Malta  from  the  fineness  of  its 
wool,  of  which,  in  ancient  times,  there  was  a  great  abun- 
dance. Silius  would  appear  to  support  this  authority,  for 
in  his  14th  book  he  has  written. 


telaque  superba, 
Lanigera  Melita. 

Other  able  writers  there  are  who  say  that  Malta  is  de- 
rived from  Mylith,  a  Syrian  word  expressive  of  Juno,  a 
goddess  wbo  was  worshipped  in  the  island  and  to  whom 
a  magnificent  temple  was  dedicated.  The  Curthageniane 
knew  the  island  by  the  nauie  of  Alal,  as  will  be  seen  on 
their  coins.  We  might  quote  many  other  authorities,  but 
will  content  ourselves  with  those  we  have  na  med.  Whether 
Malta  took  its  name  from  a  god  or  goddess,  from  its  fine 
harbors,  its  honey,  wool  or  soft  stone,  we  shall  in  all  pro- 
bability never  be  able  to  tcU. 


seen  in  the  Mah(*f  e  library  of  Punic  origin,  and 
covered  with  characters  which  as  yet  have  not 
been  deciphered.*  The  Phcenicians  having  rs- 
tained  uninterrupted  possession  of  Ogygia  for 
nearly  eight  centuries,  were  seven  hundred  and 
thirty  six  years  before  the  christian  era«  defeated 
and  driven  out  by  the  Greeks, f  of  whom  oo 
traces  now  exist,  unless  they  may  be  in  tbe  niioa 
of  a  wall,  or  fort  built  in  honor  of  Pbalaria,  tbe 
tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  and  some  small  sepul- 
chral mounds  which,  on  being  opened,  were 
found  to  contain  nothing  but  bones4  Wherever 
the  Greeks  made  a  conquest  and  formed  a  set- 
tlement they  always  erected  a  tAmple  to  Apollo. 
One  was  built  at  Citta  Vecchia,  the  site  of  which 
is  now  occupied  as  a  public  square,  and  will  bo 
pointed  out  by  any  cicerone,  although  not  a  ves- 
tige remains  to  remind  a  stranger  of  tbe  ruiiu 
which  there  for  ages  existed.  During  tbe  two 
hundred  years  that  tbe  Greeks  held  possession  of 
Malta  they  were  at  first  governed  by  a  high  priest 
whom  they  called  Hierothites,  and  afterwards  by 
archoos  vested  with  similar  powers  as  those  wbo, 
under  the  same  name,  once  presided  at  Athens. 
Through  the  kinduess  of  tbe  Maltese  librarias 
we  have  seen  several  Grecian  antiquities,  hut  all 
of  which  appear  to  be  of  a  much  later  period 
than  that  of  which  we  are  now  writing.  Ooe 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  remains  is  a 
small  square  altar,  on  which  two  figures  are  sculp- 
tured, in  the  act  of  offering  a  small  fish  to  tbe 

•  Ciantar. 

t  Thucydides  and  Sycopboron  date  the  arrival  of  tbe 
Greeks  at  Malta  in  tbe  first  year  of  the  second  Ol.Tmpud 
75.5  years  B.  C.    Badger. 

t  In  many  of  the  tombs  which  a  gentleman  by  tbe  naoie 
of  St.  John  has  recently  opened  at  Malta,  (iaj^fnentB  of 
linen  and  cotton  cloth  have  been  found  with  which  the  bo- 
dies were  enveloped  at  the  time  of  their  burial.  Also  red 
eartlien  jars  and  lamps  of  various  forms  and  sixes.  The^ 
remains  are  the  most  common..  And  indeed  while  we  ire 
now  writing  the  Rev.  Lord  Charles  Harvey  is  engaged  is 
sending  to  England  ee\  eral  large  cases  of  these  artkrles 
which  have  been  found  at  St.  Martin,  near  St.  Paure  bar, 
within  the  last  ten  days.  In  a  few  of  tbe  tombs  glass  ind 
earthen  candlesticks  have  been  discovered  bollovr  thron^b- 
out  and  of  a  curious  shape  :  in  others  tear  drops  siroilir 
to  those  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks  when  they  follow^ 
a  corpse  to  the  place  of  its  interment.  An  anliqaarais 
being  at  Malta  cannot  pass  a  day  more  agreeably,  if  the 
weather  is  fine,  than  in  a  ramble  among  the  tombs  of  tbe 
Benjemma  hills,  and  in  vitnting  some  singnlar  places  of 
burial  near  Citta  Vecchia,  which  are  built  in  a  rockv  emi- 
nence, and  with  entrances  many  feet  from  the  ground- 
ThcFe,  it  has  been  said,  are  doubtless  the  tombs  of  lbs 
earliest  christians,  who  "  tried  in  their  places  of  icter- 
raent  to  imitate  that  of  our  Saviour  by  building  them  in 
the  form  of  caves  and  closing  their  entrances  with  loar'tle 
or  stone."  A  traveller  when  looking  at  these  oepalrha! 
cavities  will  be  strongly  reminded  of  the  tombs  teco  hj 
our  friend  J.  L.  Stephens  in  Arabia  Petraa,  and  so  well 
described  by  him  in  his  incidents  of  travel  in  caftcn) 
lands. 
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goddeM  PiMerpine,  to  whom  the  altar  was  dedi- 
cated.* Another  it  the  statue  of  Hercules,  a 
oaked  figure  of  white  marble,  well  executed  and 
is  the  highest  state  of  preservation.  "  This  fig- 
ure which  is  crowned  with  poplar,  and  resting 
00  a  club,"  is  supposed  to  have  adurned  that 
beaatiful  temple  once  dedicated  to  Hercules  at 
Marea  Sirocco,  which  is  now  the  most  picturesque 
part  of  the  ialand«  and  where  many  ruins  are  still  to 
be  leeo.f  Herrnlee,  a  vain  and  imaginary  deity, 
was  worshipped  not  only  by  the  Maltese  but  by  the 
people  of  many  different  nations  who,  when  on 
tbeirpaaaages,  stopped  at  the  island  to  leave  their 
votive  ofleriofCB,  and  pray  for  his  protection.  By 
ihe  Greeks  be  was  called  A  lexicacos,  and  held 
io  the  highest  veneration.  The  earliest  iuhabi- 
taots  of  Malta  knew  him  by  the  name  of  Arche- 
getei,  and  considered  him  in  the  first  rank  of 
their  deities.  Several  other  Grecian  antiqui- 
ties areatill  preserved  in  the  Maltese  library,  and 
with  a  proper  consideration  for  their  value  are 
kept  io  charge  of  the  librarian,  that  they  may 
oot  be  scattered  or  lost.  These  are  medals  and 
coins  of  different  sizes,  with  an  effigy  of  Juuo 
Btamped  on  one  side,  and  on  the  reverse  an  ear 
of  corn  with  the  word  MEAITA1£2N.  About 
five  hundred  and  twenty  eight  years  before  the 
cbristiao  era  the  Carthagenians  made  war  with 
the  Greeks  and  subdued  them.  The  conquerors 
wishing  to  reconcile  the  inhabitants  to  their  rule 
oot  only  permitted  them  to  worship  their  house- 

*  This  square  altar,  soya  Wilkioson,  was  dedicated  to 
I^rosfrpinc.  "On  its  sides  are  sculptured  two  men  offer- 
ing a  68b  to  the  goddess,  and  on  its  front  is  the  emblem 
nwdc  itfe  of  by  the  Syracusons  to  denote  Sicily ;  it  bc- 
10^  ft  bead  with  three  legs,  and  the  feet  so  disposed  as  to 
fonn  tbe  extremity  of  three  angles  of  a  triangle,  similar  to 
tbe  vm  of  the  isle  of  Maa."  This  curious  «iiibteui  it 
*boQld  be  remarked  was  once  worn  by  the  Maltese  on 
liieir  breast-plates,  and  carried  by  them  embroidered  on 
toe  standards  of  their  native  corps.  Professor  Forbes,  in 
DM  recent  trayels  in  Lycia,  **  saw  some  coins  having  upon 
ikem  t  figure  which  is  a  perfe<tt  counterpart  of  the  three 
h%^  symbol  of  his  native  Man." 

LUerary  GazeiU,  No,  1561. 

tTbe  temple  of  Hercules  according  to  Quiniino  was  a 
Bio^t  magnidcent  structure,  and  incredible  as  it  may  ap- 
P^*r.  (hi*  author  has  stated  that  it  covered  a  space  of 
Q^rly  three  miles  in  extent.  Tbe  learned  and  sarcastic 
vlaoerio  bitterly  reproves  Quintino  for  making  an  asser- 
1)00  wbicb  be  says  no  man  in  his  senses  could  credit.  En 
Txu  Umere  erediderU^  unum  templum  tria  ampUut  miUia 
^'^'^^  oeevfkU9e?  Bat  to  show  that  the  statement 
of  QuiotiDo  cannot  be  credited,  we  need  only  remark 
iQ&t  the  celebrated  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Af^rif^entum  was 
^^y  three  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  len^h,  and  that  still 
fflore  rpisarkable  structure  the  palace  of  Camae,  "twelve 
''undrfd  and  fifteen  feet  from  its  eastern  to  its  weaiem 
^^^L"  It  now  being  well  known  that  the  Greeks  and 
Romaaa  "erected  temples  and  statues  to  the  same 
<'<^>ti«9i  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  Neptune,  Minerva,  Hercules  and 
'^r  others,"  it  becomes  tbe  more  difficult  to  discover  at 
^D't  age  or  by  what  people  this  building  was  erected  at 
"Alia,  uf  which  tbe  niina  are  still  to  be  seen. 


hold  gods,  but  generously  gave  them  an  undisturb- 
ed possession  of  half  of  the  island,  with  all  their 
temples  and  dwellings.  For  more  than  a  century 
these  people  dwelt  together  in  amity  and  peace. 
In  the  first  Puuic  war  of  twenty-three  years  du- 
ration, Malta  was  attacked  and  plundered  by  At- 
tilus  Regulus,  and  seized  upon  by  Cains  Corne- 
lius.^ The  Romans,  however,  eould  not  have 
long  retained  it.  For  we  read  that  two  hundred 
and  eighteen  years  before  Christ  the  Carthage- 
nians were  again  defeated  by  the  Romans  under 
Cuius  Lutatius,  and  Malta  a  second  time  fell 
into  the  hands  of  its  foi  mer  m  sters,  it  having 
been  stipulated  between  these  great  powers,  that 
all  the  islands  of  Italy  and  Africa  should  be 
given  up  to  the  conquerors.  It  was  under  Sem- 
pronius,  in  the  second  Punic  war  which  con- 
tinued nineteen  years,  that  the  Roman  power 
was  completely  established  at  Malta.f  The  Car- 
thagenians* rule  at  Malta  will  not  be  forgotten, 
for  they  left  their  language  with  the  people  and 
their  ruius  all  over  the  island. t  Among  the 
many  remains  which  the  Carthageuians  have 
left  of  their  rule,  are  two  pieces  of  marble  that 
were  discovered  at  Kortin  in  1694,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  **  base  and  shaft  of  a 
chandelier,*'  with  which  one  of  their  buildings 
was  lighted.  On  each  of  these  marbles  there 
were  inscri|>tion8  in  the  Greek,  and  Phceniciaa 
languages  which  many  have  tried  to  translate. 
The  shaft  of  this  chandelier  having  been  sent  to 
Paris,  the  learned  Abbe  Barthelemy  gave  to  the 
inscription  m  hicb  it  bore  the  following  interpre- 
tation :  "  Domino  nosU'o  MelkartOy  domini  Tyri^ 
votum  ftcimus  Abdasar  etf rater  meus  Aseremorit 
Jiliua  Aseremor,  JUii  Abdasar  sic  qui  eos  deviate 
fecit  benedicat  ets.U     There  cannot  be  a  doubt 

*  Attilius  Consul  Liperam,  melitamque;  insulas  Sici- 
liae  nobiles  peru  agatus  evertit. — Paoio  Orosio, 

t  Amilcar,  the  brother  of  Annibal,  ruled  at  Malta  when 
Sempronius  made  this  attack,  and  was  carried  a  prisoner 
in  chains  to  Marsala, and  atlerwards  to  Rome. —  TUo  Luio. 

t  One  of  these  Phoenician  ruins  must  not  be  passed  over 
unnoticed.  And  this  is  a  tomb  which  was  discovered  at 
the  point  Beni  Isa,in  1761,  and  bore  an  inscription  on  its 
face,  of  which  Sir  William  Drummond  has  given  tbe  fol- 
lowing translation  :  **  The  interior  room  of  the  sanctuary 
of  the  tomb  of  Annibal,  illustrious  in  the  consummation 
of  calamity.  He  was  beloved.  The  people  when  they 
are  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  weep  for  Annibal,  the  son 
of  Har  Malek."  The  Maltese  firmly  believe  that  the  great 
Carthageuian  general  was  a  native  of  their  island,  and  a 
son  of  the  Barchina  family  once  known  to  have  been  es- 
Ublished  at  Malta.  They  also  think  that  his  remains 
were  brought  from  Bithynia  to  be  placed  in  the  tomb  of 
his  ancestors.—  Temple. 

II  In  Boi8gelins*s  History  of  Malta,  this  inscription  is 
thus  translated.  **  We,  Abdassar  and  Asseremor.  the  sons 
of  Asseremor,  the  son  of  Abdassar  having  made  this  vow 
to  our  Lord  Melere,  the  tutelar  divinity  of  Tyre,  may  he 
bleps  and  guide  us  in  our  uncertain  way.  Dionysius  and 
Scrap iuM  of  tlie  city  of  Tyre,  the  sons  of  Serapton  to 
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that  this  was  a  votive  offering  made  by  two  nav- 
igators for  fine  weather  on  their  passages,  and  a 
prosperous  result  to  their  speculations. 

The  Romans,  aiming  at  the  supreme  authority 
in  the  Mediterranean,  determined,  on  getting  pos- 
session of  Malta,  that  they  would  retain  it  not  by 
the  force  of  their  arms,  but  by  granting  many 
privileges  to  its  Greek  inhabitants,  and  making 
them  happy  under  their  domination.*  The  re- 
ligion of  the  Greeks  was  not  interfered  with,  and 
their  laws  and  customs  respected.  Commerce 
and  manufactures  were  so  much  encouraged  that 
lineo  and  cotton  cloths  of  the  finest  texture  were 
made  and  sent  to  Rome  where  they  were  con- 
sidered a  great  article  of  luxury,  and  found  a 
ready  sale.f  The  temples  were  beautified  and 
adorned,  incense  was  offered  to  the  protecting 
gods  of  the  island  and  its  trade,  aud  the  altars  of 
those  gods  respected. t  In  excavating,  some 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  at  the  head  of  the 
great  harbour  at  Malta,  the  Roman  remains  of  a 
vast  mole  were  found  which  once  bounded  a 
fort.  And  still  more  recently  while  some  work- 
men were  engaged  in  laying  a  foundation  for  a 
monument  to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  respected  Major  General  Sir  Federick  Pon- 
aonby,  they  came  upon  a  pavement  which  was 
doubtless  built  by  the  Romans,  and  perhaps  a 
ruin  of  one  of  their  temples.  The- stones  were 
laid  in  that  shape  which  induced  all  who  saw 
them  to  entertain  this  belief.  The  Romans  have 
left  as  evidences  of  their  rule  at  Malta  many 

Hercules  surnamed  Archegetes."  The  Grpck  inscription 
is  very  brief  For  it  simply  says,  "  Denis  and  Serapion, 
of  the  city  of  Tyre,  two  sons  of  Serapion,  to  Uercubs 
sumamed  Archegetes." 

*  While  writing  this  historical  sketch  of  Malta  we  are 
continually  referring  to  the  learned  works  of*  Abcio,  Bo- 
eio,  Boisgelin,  Ciantar,  Temple,  Vertot,  Lacroix,  Mugnos, 


lured  cornices  of  the  same  material  now  to  be  seen  &i 
Citta  Vecchia,  piled  away  near  the  cathedral,  are  the  onlj 
remains  of  this  theatre  now  known  to  exist. 
t  It  was  when  Malta  had  a  Roman  gofreraor,  and  about 
Amari  and  Wilkinson.    A  little  work  without  the  authors  I  the  year  56,  after  the  christian  era,  that  St.  Paul  wm  »ap* 
name,  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  is  also  valuable   posed  by  the  Maltese  to  have  been  shipwrecked  at  their 

island,  and  in  a  bay  which  still  bears  his  name.    Bat  of 


medals,  a  few  inscriptions  and  a  couple  of  atatoem 
with  the  bead  of  Augustus  in  basso  relievo,  sod 
the  bust  of  Antoniua  sculptured  from  native 
stone.*  The  inscriptions  on  the  broken  marbles 
make  mention  only  of  the  repairs  of  the  temples 
of  Proserpine,  and  Apollo,  and  of  the  ealarge- 
ment  of  their  theatre,  which  was  a  beantifol 
building,  f  The  medala  bear  upon  them  thehead 
of  Juno  with  the  Latin  word  Meiitaion,  aad  ob 
the  reverse  a  triumphal  chair  with  a  Romaic  ia- 
scription.  But  the  most  solemn  and  tnterestiDg 
of  all  the  Roman  remains  is  a  large  sepulchral 
lamp  of  a  singular  shape,  beautifully  and  curi- 
ously made.  This  much-priaed  relic  of  aorieot 
days  was  discovered  two  hundred  years  a^o,  aod 
is  now  kept  in  the  public  museum,  where  all 
who  ask  permission  can  see  it.t 

The  Roman  empire  being  dismembered  at  the 
death  of  Constantino,  the  Vandals  A.  D.  4M. 
took  possession  of  Malta,  and  held  it  for  teo 
years,  when  they  were  driven  out  bj  the  Gothi 
who  came  in  great  force  from  Italy  and  Sicily, 
and  remained  as  rulers  for  nearly  a  ceotory. 
While  these  barbarians  governed,  villages  were 
plundered,  and  commerce  destroyed.  Of  the 
dominion  of  tho  Goths  very  little  ia  to  be  met 
with  at  this  day  which  may  serve  to  bring  it  to 
our  recollection.  A  small  inscription  in  the 
church  of  8t.  Agatha,  is  their  only  monnmenL 
Belisarius,  who  was  sent  by  the  emperor  Justi- 
nian to  drive  the  Vandals  out  of  Africa,  Isoded 
at  Malta  A.  D.  553,  and  united  it  to  the  Roman 
empire. II     But  the  emperors  not  granting  to  the 

*  Boisgelin. 

t  The  pillars  of  white  marble,  and  the  beautifully  scalp- 


as  a  book  of  reference  and  can  be  consulted  with  advan- 
tage by  those  persons  who  may  wish  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  inhabitants  of  Malta  in  tie  earliest 
age  of  its  history. 

t  Pliny,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Cicero  and  Silius,  have  all 
mentioned  the  beautiful  fabrics,  for  the  manufacture  of 
which,  at  different  periods,  the  Maltese  have  been  so  much 
and  justly  commended. 

X  Cicero  accuses  Verres  of  having  brought  disgrace  on 
the  Roman  name  by  plundering  a  temple  at  Malta,  and 
filling  his  galley  with  votive  offerings  which  were  sacred 
to  A  deity  whom  the  people  adored.  And  this  accusation 
was  so  well  supported  that  the  Roman  government  had 
the  ornaments  immediately  restored  to  some  Maltese  dep- 
uties who  were  sent  to  Rome  to  receive  them.  Abelaalso 
informs  us  that  a  Numidian  general  once  stopped  at  Malta 
and  robbed  the  temple  of  Juno  of  some  elephants'  teeth 
which  were  of  a  large  size,  and  set  in  solid  gold.  Massi- 
nissa,  tho  king  of  Numidia,  hearing  from  whence  they 
were  taken,  ordered  his  general  to  return  to  Malta  and 
place  the  teeth  in  the  temple  which,  *'  in  an  evil  hour,"  he 
had  been  tempted  to  rob. 


this  occurrence  and  the  catacombsof  Citta  Vecchia^  which 
are  thought  to  have  been  built  at,thc  same  period,  we  shsdl 
mention  in  their  proper  place. 

II A  large  body  of  Greeks  attended  Belisarins  oa  this 
expedition.  And  their  descendants  were  dwelling  oo  die 
island  for  nearly  five  centuries  after  this  conquest  was 
made  ;  an  abandoned  people  having  none  of  the  virtues 
of  their  ancestors,  but  cursed  with  all  their  pride,  extrav- 
agance and  follies.  So  odioaa  had  the  Greeks  maile 
themselves  to  the  other  inhabitants,  that  on  the  island  be- 
ing taken  by  the  Arabs,  three  hundred  were  coBdemoed 
to  be  burnt,  and  it  is  recorded  that  all  of  these  nntbrtu- 
nate  people  perished  in  this  horrible  way.  Beiisanos 
was  also  accompanied  in  his  warlike  expeditions  to  IiaIv 
and  Africa  by  his  wife,  the  lady  Antoniua,  a  woman  wbo 
is  represented  to  have  been  as  beautifal  in  her  appear* 
ance  as  she  was  in  her  character  a  shameless  and  proili' 
gate  person.  It  was  owing  to  her  advice  that  when  Br- 
lisarius  was  in  Rome,  Pope  Silverius  was  made  a  prisoacf 
and  sent  an  exile  to  Greece.  "  Belisarius,  froin  having 
been  bora  in  tho  city  of  Germania,  on  the  borden  of  ** 
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ioliabitaots  the  same  privileges  which  they  en- 
joyed nnder  the  aocieot  Romaogf  the  island  never 
became  so  mach  celebrated  for  its  manufactures, 
connneree  and  trade  as  it  had  been  ages  before 
when  known  as  a  munieipitim  and  governed  by 
a  Proconsul  from  Rome.     Of  this  long  period  of 
three  hoodred  years,  that  is  from  the  time  of  Jus* 
tiaiao  to  the  conquest  of  the  island  by  the  Arabs, 
no  moanments  now  remain,  unless  they  may  be 
in  a  half  defaced  inscription  which  no  one  can 
decipher,  and  a  small  and  singularly  made  figure 
of  brooa^  fonnd  at  Gozo,  which  represents  a 
youth  kneeling  with  his  arms  extended,  and  hav- 
mg  in  his  hands  a  small  bowl  as  if  asking  for 
charity.*      This  remarkable   figure   is  covered 
with  Greek,  Etruscan  and  unknown  characters, 
and  is  prized  by  the  lovers  of  antiquity  as  a 
rare,  valuable  and  interesting  curiosity. f    The 
Greeks  who  were  still  very  numerous  at  Malta, 
after  being  hekl  for  a  time  in  a  state  of  the  most 
servile  oppression,  rose  against  their  masters,  re- 
took the  island,  and  held  possession  for  thirty- 
four  years,  when  they  were  in  their  turn  again 
defeated  by  the  Arabs  A.  D.  904,  and  had  their 
power  most  effectually  destroyed.     These  barba- 
rians having  killed  all  those  who  were  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  disposed  of  the  women  and 
children  as  slaves-t     The  other  inhabitants  were 
treated  with  lenity;  their  religion  and  laws  be- 
ing respected,  and  such  powerful  protection  giveu 
to  their  commerce  that  we  read  of  their  ships 
going  with  safety  all  over  the  M edi terra neau, 
and  trading  in  ports  where  the  seamen  of  other 
powers  dared  not  to  venture.     The  Arabs  at  this 
period  were  governed  by  an  Emir  who  had  his 
residence  at  Citto  Veccbia,  a  town  which,  with 
its  walls  and  troops,  he  kept  in  a  good  state  of 
defence.     As  evidences  of  the  dominion  of  these 
people  at  this  time  there  is  a  monument  in  the 
possession  of  Baron  Zara  covered  with  an  iu- 
icription  sacred  to  the  memory  of  one  of  their 
chiefs,  and  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Marquis  Bar- 
baro,  many  large  coins  which  were  circulated  by 
them  and  are  of  the  purest  gold.|| 


Tbncian  and  IlIyriannatioDB  was  strictly  speaking  neither 
a  Greek  or  Roman  by  birth.  He  is  now  remembered  as 
the  coD4|aeror  of  the  Vandals  and  Goths,  the  restorer  of 
tbe  spoils  of  Jerusalem,  the  destroyer  oC  the  tomb  of 
Hadiian,  aod  the  last  of  the  Romans  who  triumphed  lead- 
ing kiage  captive  in  his  tnun.^^-^BlackwoodfJune  1847. 

*BoifigeUn. 

t  Abela  and  Badger. 

tCiantar. 

I  The  Arabs  wishing  to  protect  the  prizes  which  their 
eonaira  were  continually  bringing  into  port,  built  a  forti- 
fication on  the  prominent  point  where  the  beautiful  for- 
tress of  St.  Angelo  now  stands,  and  from  which  all 
salatca  given  by  foreign  ships  to  the  garrison  of  Malta 
we  at  this  day  returned.  How  often  during  the  past  six- 
teeo  years  have  we  beard  the  salutes  from  the  American 
Ebipa  of  war,  the  line  of  battle  ships,  frigates  and  cor- ' 


About  the  year  1000,  or  1003,  forty  Norman 
gentlemen,    all   warriors,   who   had    signalised 
themselves  in  the  armies  of  the  dukes  of  Nor- 
mandy, returning  from   the  pilgrimage  to   the 
Holy  Land,  arrived  in  Italy  without  arms,  and 
only  with  their  staff  and  chaplet,  the  usual  equip- 
age of  pilgrims,  and  which  our  kings  themselves 
in  the  following  crusades  went  to  receive  at  St. 
Denis.    These  Norman  pilgrims  hearing  that  the 
town  of  Salerno  was  besieged  by  the  Saracens, 
were  prompted  by  a  religious  zeal  to  throw  them- 
selves iuto  the  place.    Guimard  ivas  prince  of  it 
and  invested  in  it.     He  furnished  them  with  arms 
and  horses ;  and  these  strangers  made  so  many 
unsuspected  and  vigorous  sallies  upon  the  infi- 
dels, that  they  obliged  them  to  raise  the  siege. 
The  prince  of  Salerno,  admiring  the  bravery  of 
these  Normans  and  their  skill  in  the  art  of  war, 
offered  them  rich  presents,  and  made  a  proposal 
of  considerable  settlments,  in  order  to  retain  them 
in  his  service.     But  those  gentlemen  called  home 
by  the  love  we  naturally  bear  to  our  country,  re- 
fused every  thing  that  was  offered  to  them,  and 
told  the  prince  that  they  had  no  other  view  in 
taking  up  arms,  but  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
defence  of  religion.    Upon  their  departure,  Gui- 
mard is  said  to  have  sent  deputies  after  them, 
who,  to  excite  the  zeal  and  courage  of  the  Nor- 
man gentry  and  to  engage  them  to  come  and  set- 
tle in  Italy,  carried  into  that  province  stuffs  of 
great  value,  magnificent  furniture  for  houses,  and 
even  pomegranates,  oranges,  lemons  and  almonds, 
which  they  presented  to  several  gentlemen,  as  a 
proof  of  the  mildness  of  the  climate  and  the 
goodness  of  the  soil,  wherein  they  had  the  offer 
of  lauds  and  castles.* 

The  poor  Norman  nobles,  and  their  needy  vas* 
sals  who  accepted  of  this  invitation,  and  came 
from  France  into  Italy,  with  nothing  but  their 
swords,  and  the  spirit  to  wield  them,  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  more  territory  in  a  few 
years,  than  that  over  which  Ferdinand  II.  now 


vettes  returned  from  this  fortification,  and  rejoiced  at  this 
interchange  of  civilities  between  two  great  powers  whose 
interest  it  is,  as  we  hope  it  may  be  their  aim,  to  be  always 
at  peace. 

•  A  groat  number  of  the  Normans,  tempted  by  the  pro- 
mises of  these  envoys,  took  their  wives  and  children  and 
bid  adieu  to  their  country,  and  for  a  century  afterwards 
some  of  these  people  were  continually  passing  into  Italy. 
The  most  considerable  of  tbem  were  the  sons  of  Tancred 
de  Hauteville,  a  gentleman  in  the  neighborhood  of  Con- 
stance in  the  lower  Normandy.  He  had  twelve  sons,  all 
bearing  arras.  The  eldest,  who  served  as  a  leader  to  these 
adventurers,  was  called  William,  and  sumamed  Bras  de 
fer  or  iron  arm,  on  account  of  his  great  strength  and  valor. 
Dragon  or  Dreux  was  the  second,  Humfrey  the  third, 
Herman,  Robert  and  Roger  were  the  three  last.  History 
has  not  conveyed  to  us  the  names  of  the  other  sons  of 
Tancred,  and  we  do  not  so  much  as  know  whether  they 
passed  into  Italy.— Vcrto<,  vol,  t,  pp.  27-28.  Idem,  voh 
Hi,  p,  334. 
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reigns  as  the  absolute  king.*  At  the  close  of 
the  year  1090,  the  Normans  coming  from  Sicily, 
soon  made  themselves  masters  of  Malta,  and 
generously  permitted  those  of  the  Arabs  who 
might  wish  to  return  to  Barbary,  to  leave  in 
peace,  and  carry  with  them  all  their  household 
effects.  Few  of  these  people  having  accepted 
of  this  proposition,  those  who  remained  were  per- 
mitted to  worship  in  their  own  way  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  small  tax,  **  which  was  only  to  serve 
as  a  sign  of  their  subjection.**  Count  Roger,  a 
son  of  the  distinguished  Tancred  de  Hauteville, 
who  made  this  conquest,  after  concluding  a  treaty 
with  these  barbarians  that  all  christian  captives 
captured  at  sea  by  their  corsairs  should  not  be 
held  in  bondage,  returned  to  Sicily,  of  which 
island,  as  also  of  Malta,  he  was  not  long  after- 
wards chosen  the  king.  With  so  much  kindness 
and  toleration  did  this  Norman  monarch  treat  his 
Arab  subjects  of  Malta,  that  he  permitted  them  to 
stamp  on  one  side  of  a  gold  coin  the  well  known 
Arabic  epigraph,  **  there  is  only  one  God,  and 
Mohammed  is  the  prophet  of  God,**  and  on  the 
reverse,  King  Roger  with  the  arms  of  his  family  :f 
a  toleration  the  more  remarkable  in  a  ruler  whose 
memory  is  now  so  intimately  connected  by  the 
Maltese  with  his  pious  acts  in  the  erection  and 
endowment  of  several  churches  on  the  island, 
the  cathedral  at  Citta  Vecchia,  the  mother  church 
being  one  of  the  number.  Thirty  years  after  the 
Normans  obtained  possession  of  Malta,  the  Arabs 
revolted  against  their  rulers  on  a  festival  day, 
and  at  a  time  when  they  were  at  their  altars  en- 
gaged in  prayer.t  And  these  treacherous  peo- 
ple would  have  remained  the  dominant  power, 
had  not  King  Roger  sent  his  son,  (A.  D.  1120,) 
with  a  powerful  force  to  quell  the  rebellion,  and 
punish  the  chiefs  who  had  caused  it.  This  ser- 
vice was  effectually  performed,  for  the  Arabs 
were  routed  and  slain.  Not  a  man  capable  of 
bearing  arms  being  permitted  to  live.§  At  the 
death  of  King  Roger  ||  Malta  came  to  his  son 
Roger  li.,  and  this  monarch  at  his  decease  gave 
it  to  his  only  daughter,  Constance,  who  by 
her  marriage  with  Henry  VI.,  of  the  '*  House 
of  Swabia,**  made  it  a  German  possession.  It 
was  when  the  island  was  under  the  rule  of  this 
sovereign,  and  his  son  and  successor,  Frederick 
II.,  that  the  Maltese  first  signalized  themselves 
in  naval  warfare,  and  evinced  that  determina- 


*  Knight*e  Normans  in  Sicily,  page  36. 

t  Badger*9  Malta. 

I  Lacroix. 

$  The  Abbot  Alexander*B  Life  of  King  Roger. 

H  A  full  length  portrait  of  this  Norman  monarch  is  now 
to  be  seen  in  the  cathedral  of  Citta  Vecchia,  and  another 
and  a  better  likenesH  in  the  gallery  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
Kc  bishop  of  Malta,  where  there  are  several  other  beauti- 
ful paintings,  all  worthy  of  a  Btranger's  attention.  » 


tion  and  courage,  by  which  in  after  ages  their 
descendants  became  so  greatly  distinKoisbed.  By 
their  prowess  alone  the  squadron  of  the  republic 
of  Pisa,  was  driven  from  before  Syracuse,  a  town 
which  it  had  been  sent  to  blockade,  and  the  Vene- 
tians were  expelled  from  Candia  after  their  admi- 
ral A  ndreas  Dandolo,  with  his  fleet  destroyed,  had 
been  taken  a  prisoner.^  For  seventy-two  yean 
the  Maltese  had  been  held  under  the  German 
yoke,  when  Pope  Urban  IV.,  absolved  them  frotn 
their  allegiance  to  Manfred,  a  natural  soq  of 
Frederick  II..  by  Lanza  a  daughter  of  CooDt 
Bonafatio,  the  then  reigning  monarch,  and  g^ve 
them  Charles  of  Anjou,  a  brother  of  Louis  IX., 
for  a  ruler  and  king.f  **  The  opposition  of  Fred- 
erick II.,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Saniceos 
at  Nocera,  had  alienated  the  successors  of  St. 
Peter  from  the  dynasty  of  the  Normans,  aod 
when  Manfred  was  seen  to  inherit  tbesentimeuti 
and  follow  the  example  of  his  father,  he  was 
doomed  to  destruction.  The  Pope  who  assumed 
the  right  of  disposing  of  all  the  crowns  opan 
earth,  offered  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sicily  to  the  King  of  Eogland.|  but  not  deriving 
the  assistance  he  expected  from  that  quarter,  be 
made  the  same  proposal  in  1264  to  Charles  of 
Anjou,  the  brother  of  St.  Louis.t  Declined  at 
first,  the  offer  was  finally  accepted.  To  advance 
the  project.  Urban  IV.  invited  the  Crusaders, 
who  had  just  accomplished  their  sanguinary  mis- 
sion against  the  Albigenses  of  Provence,  again 
to  be  the  instruments  of  divine  vengeance  by  di- 
recting their  arms  against  Manfred.  His  call 
was  obeyed. II  The  crusaders  with  the  most 
perfect  unconcern  transferred  themselves  from 
France  to  Italy,  and  the  Guelfs  offered  their  as- 
sistance to  the  champions  of  the  church. If  A 
more  illegitimate  combination,  or  one  more  char- 
acteristic of  the  times,  can  scarcely  be  conceived 
— a  priest  giving  away  the  crown  of  aniodepea- 
dent  monarch ;  a  sovereign  hunted  down  as  a 
public  enemy  who  by  the  order  and  flourishing 
condition  into  which  he  had  brought  his  domin- 
ions, had  shown  himself  deserving  of  the  station 
which  he  filled,  a  people  transferred  like  so  many 
sheep  to  the  stranger,  and  the  head  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  regardless  of  the  wrongs,  and  the 
bloodshed,  and  the  agonies  which  he  was  about 

*  Badger. 

t  Mugnos*  History  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers. 

X  Mathaei  Paris  Historia. 

$  North  American  Review,  Number  cxzxr,  p.  503. 

II  A  large  number  of  crusaders  at  the  command  of  tbe 
Pope  seized  their  arms,  and  thereby  sanctioned  an  ooja!^ 
act  which  was  to  cause  a  desperate  war.  Many  hospi- 
taller Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  also  ranpred 
themselves  undor  the  banner  of  the  cross,  led  by  a  coun* 
g^eous  Prior,  who  by  his  darin^r  deeds  in  the  Holy  Lsail* 
had  been  greatly  distinguished. 

%  Mathaeus  Paris. 
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ro  cause."*  Manfred  to  prevent  a  division  of 
bis  empire,  and  strengthen  his  royal  house,  mar- 
ried his  daughter  Constance  to  Peter,  a  son  of 
James,  king  of  Arragon,  and  raised  an  army  with 
which  he  marched  to  Benevento  in  Italy,  where 
OD  Friday,  the  13th  of  February,  126G,  he  met 
the  Freocb  prince  in  battle  array,  and  in  the  en- 
gagement which  followed,  was  routed  and  slain. f 
Masfred  did  all  in  his  power  to  preventthis  meet- 
ing of  the  hostile  armies,  the  result  of  which 
proved  so  fatal  to  himself  and  his  family.  But 
Charles  would  not  listen  to  a  truce,  and  closed 
hifl  last  conference  with  some  German  barons, 
who  bad  been  sent  on  a  mission  of  peace,  by 
Baying,  **  Go  and  tell  the  Sultan  of  Nocera  that 
I  will  have  with  him  neither  a  league,  or  truce, 
for  the  time  has  now  come  when  I  will  either 
quickly  send  him  to  hell,  or  he  shall  me  to  heav- 
en."t  The  German  Kmperor  having  received 
thia  message  of  defiance,  buckled  on  his  armour 
and  made  every  preparation  for  the  desperate 
fight  which  be  knew  must  so  shortly  ensue.  After 
the  battle  had  been  commenced  with  great  bra- 
Tery  on  both  sides,  and  stubbornly  continued  for 
several  hours,  and  at  the  moment  when  Manfred 
thought  himself  victorious,  some  officers  deserted 
from  his  army  and  drew  off  thuir  forces  with 
them.  When  the  Emperor  observed  this  treach- 
erous act,  he  saw  with  the  eye  of  a  soldier  that 
the  day  was  irretrievably  lost.  And  remarking 
to  one  of  his  friends  that  he  would  rather  perish 
iD  haodred  times  than  save  his  life  by  basely  re- 
treating, he  rushed  in  advance  of  bis  soldiers  and 
fell  nobly  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  his  foes.  Thus 
gallantly  perished  this  Swabinn  monarch,  who 
was  the  last  but  one  of  bis  liue.  The  hostility 
which  King  Charles  bore  towards  Manfred  when 
living  did  not  terminate  with  his  death.  For  it 
is  recorded  that  when  his  headless  body  was 
broaght  before  him  at  Benevento,  he  ordered  it 
to  be  clothed  in  a  malefactor*s  dress  and  thrown 
into  a  pit  dug  in  a  desolate  spot  not  far  from  the 
town  where  he  fell.§  The  Archbishop  of  Co- 
senza  being  moved  by  the  many  misfortunes  of 
this  once  powerful  monarch,  had  his  remains 
taken  from  the  place  of  their  interment  and  buried 
with  much  pomp  on  the  green  banks  of  a  river, 

*  Kaifht's  Norraans  in  Sicily,  p.  10&-7. 

t  Sipmondi^s  Literature  of  Europe,  let  vol.,  p.  S57. 

t  IMaratori's  Italian  Annals,  Mugnos*  History  of  the 
SiciUaa  Vespers,  and  Knight^s  Normans  in  Sicily,  p.  108* 

$  Is  the  third  chapter  of  Dante*8  Purgatorio  will  be 
found  the  following  lines  referring  to  Manfred's  death  and 
baml: 

L*  OBsa  del  corpo  mio  sarieno  ancora 
In  co*deI  ponte,  presso  a  Benevento, 
Sotto  la  guardia  della  grave  mora; 
Or  le  bagna,  la  pioggia  e  muove  'I  vento 
Di  fuor  del  regno  quasi  lungo  *1  Verde 
Ove  le  trasmuto'  a  lume  spento. 


where  under  the  shade  of  a  weeping  willow  a 
tomb  was  placed  to  his  memory.  Corradin,  a 
youth  of  sixteen,  who  next  came  to  the  throne  as 
the  lawful  heir  of  Frederick  11.,  no  sooner  heard 
of  Manfred's  death,  than  he  came  forward  at  the 
instigation  of  his  cousin  an  Austrian  Archduke, 
to  claim  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  of 
which  but  for  the  Pope's  interference  he  had  been 
the  rightful  possessor.  Just  as  was  this  claim, 
still  Clement  IV.  refused  to  grant  it,  and  not  with- 
out a  reason.  For  when  he  gave  to  Charles  of 
Anjou  these  German  provinces,  he  secured  for 
himself  the  Duchies  of  Benevento  and  Ponte 
Corvo  with  a  yearly  increase  of  eight  thousand 
ounces  of  gold  to  his  treasury,  which  were  spoils 
too  tempting  for  him  to  yield  to  a  sense  of  jus- 
tice wheu  he  hoped  by  the  braveryof  the  French 
soldiers,  and  the  valour  of  their  commander,  that 
he  would  be  enabled  to  bold  them.*  Corradin 
finding  that  all  applications  made  to  the  Pope  for 
the  recovery  of  his  inheritance  would  be  useless, 
raised  au  army  of  four  thousand  cavalry  and  as 
many  foot  soldiers,  with  which  he  went  by  easy 
stages  to  Tagliacozzo,  a  town  in  Italy,  where 
Charles,  ignorant  of  his  strength,  had  determined 
to  meet  him.  The  king  finding  on  the  arrival  of 
the  emperor  that  he  should  have  a  much  larger 
force  to  contend  with  than  he  ever  expected,  was 
seized  with  a  sudden  fear,  and  sent  for  his  Mar- 
shal, Philip  of  Montfort,  and  another  distinguish- 
ed officer  by  the  name  of  Araldo,  to  give  him  in 
this  emergency  their  counsel  and  support.  Philip 
being  called  upon  for  his  opinion  boldly  said  that 
*'  he  was  for  fighting  where  they  were,  and  if  his 
majesty  would  graciously  give  him  a  position  to 
defend,  be  it  where  it  was,  there  he  would  go 
aud  in  its  defence  be  ready  to  die.'*  But  Araldo 
who  had  passed  his  life  in  African  warfare,  and 
was  notof  so  fiery  a  temper,  calmly  told  the  king 
that  he  was  in  a  situation  of  great  danger,  and 
begged  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  suggest  a 
plan  for  the  battle  by  which  he  would  be  ena- 
bled to  destroy  that  advanta$;e  by  a  stratagem, 
which  their  enemies  in  a  fair  fight  would  possess 
by  their  uumbers,  pledging  himself  that  if  this 
request  was  complied  with,  his  arms  would  be 
crowned  with  success.  Charles  of  Anjou  hav- 
ing the  greatest  confidence  in  Araldo's  skill  and 
courage,  readily  conformed  to  his  wishes  by  leav- 
ing everything  in  his  hands  to  arrange.  And  by 
so  doing,  when  the  battle  was  fought  on  the 

*  The  conditions  on  which  Charles  of  Anjou,  Count  of 
Provence,  was  ofTemd  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
are  all  recorded  in  A  mari's  Periodo  della  Istorie  Siciliane, 
del  Secolo  xiii,  published  at  Palermo  in  1842.  It  should 
be  recorded  that  the  writing  of  this  work  very  nearly  cost 
its  learned  author  his  eyesight,  as  its  publication  made 
him  an  exile.  Amari  though  he  cannot  live  in  his  na- 
tive land,  has  acquired  a  literary  reputation  which  the 
monarch  who  exiled  him  might  envy. 
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twenty-third  of  August,  1268,  it  was  with  the 
result  which  he  had  predicted.^  Philip  of  Mont- 
fort  who  had  been  ordered  to  take  his  g^rouod  in 
advance  of  the  army  with  three  thousand  men, 
and  meet  the  first  onset  of  his  foes,  gallantly  per- 
formed the  perilous  duty,  and  nobly  fell  covered 
with  wounds,  while  vainly  trying  to  hold  a  posi- 
tion which  with  his  small  force  be  could  not  de- 
fend. So  long  as  the  French  bad  their  marshal 
to  command  tbem,  they  behaved  like  brave  and 
valiant  men,  but  no  sooner  did  they  witness  his 
fall  than  they  turned  their  backs  on  their  enemies 
and  fled  from  the  field  in  the  greatest  confusion,  f 
When  the  German  soldiers  found  Monifort*s  body 
lying  among  the  slain  with  a  crown  on  his  bead, 
and  decked  in  royal  robes,  for  thus  be  had  been 
clothed  to  deceive  tbem,  they  ignorantly  suppo- 
sed that  the  French  monarch  bad  fallen,  and  that 
with  his  death  all  their  fighting  had  ended.t  But 
Charles  who  had  been  anxiously  watching  the 
contest  from  a  neighbouring  bill,  took  advantage 
of  their  error  by  seizing  the  moment  when  be 
saw  bis  enemies  were  scattered  in  close  pursuit, 
or  were  wandering  over  the  battle  ground  in 
search  of  plunder,  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
several  thousand  men,  whom  he  had  held  in  re- 
serve, and  march  out  to  attack  them,§  a  move- 
ment which  caused  among  the  Germans,  scatter 
ed  as  they  were,  a  horrible  slaughter.  Henry  of 
Castile,  who  was  honored  with  Corradin*s  friend- 
ship, and  held  in  his  country  the  rank  of  a  sena- 
tor, to  save  bis  life  unfortunately  fled  to  a  con- 
vent, where  he  thought  the  sanctity  of  the  place 
would  protect  him ;  grievous  mistake,  for  the 
cruel  abbot  who  had  charge  of  the  place  having 
quickly  betrayed  bis  noble  guest,  be  fell  a  victim 
to  the  manes  of  Montfort  while  on  bis  knees  beg- 
ging for  mercy.  The  German  emperor,  with  bis 
cousin  Frederick  and  two  other  companions,  a 
father  and  son  by  the  name  of  Lanza,  disguising 
themselves  as  common  soldiers,  fled  to  Terracina, 
a  town  which  was  on  their  way  to  Rome  where 
they  first  intended  to  go.  Corradin,  on  reaching 
this  place,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  suffering 
from  the  many  privations  through  which  he  had 
passed  on  his  journey,  determined  if  possible  to 
make  bis  escape  to  Sicily,  where  he  hoped  on 
his  arrival  the  people  would  rise  in  a  body  and 
proclaim  hira  their  king.||  And  Lanza  going  to 
the  beach  in  search  of  a  boat  soon  found  one 
which  would  answer  his  purpose,  and  some  fish- 
ermen who  were  ready  to  go  to  Palermo,  provi- 


*  For  a  description  of  this  monarches  character,  see 
Sisroondi's  Literatare  of  Europe,  vol.  i,  p.  164. 
t  Gio  VUlani,  7ih  book,  34th  and  27th  chapters. 
t  Mugnoe. 

$  Bartelemo  de  Neocastro,  9th  chapter. 
n  Amari. 


ded  the  large  sum  which  they  claimed  for  their 
services,  should  be  paid  before  their  departore. 

The  emperor  being  without  money  and  anx- 
ious to  leave  a  place  in  which  he  was  surrounded 
by  danger,  readily  gave  to  the  fishermen  a  beau- 
tiful ring  in  pliedge  for  the  sum  which  tbej 
had  demanded.  And  by  this  ring,  which  bore  on 
its  face  the  initials  of  his  name  and  the  arms  of 
his  family,  Corradin  was  discovered  by  Joho 
Frangipane,  the  governor  of  Terracina,  and  the 
fate  of  his  party  was  sealed.  Charles  of  Aojoo 
having  this  unfortunate  monarch  in  bondage  sent 
one  of  his  mailed  barons  to  Rome  with  an  auto- 
graph letter,  in  which  he  informed  the  Roman 
Pontiff  of  his  victory,  and  asked  io  all  humility 
what  should  be  done  with  his  prisoners.'  The 
answer  which  Charles  received  from  His  Holi- 
ness could  not  have  been  mora  brief  or  decisive. 
For  Clement  after  reading  the  letter,  simply  re- 
marked to  the  officer  who  brought  it,  and  with 
all  that  humility  which  when  it  pleased  him  be 
could  so  well  assume,  '*  Go  and  give  my  blessing 
to  your  sovereign,  and  tell  him  that  if  he  sparer 
the  life  of  Corradin,  he  will  lose  his  own."  Or 
to  quote  the  Pontiff's  words  on  this  occasion— 
**  Mors  Corradiui,  vita  Caroli,  mors  Caroli.  vita 
Corradin!.'*  This  cruel  advice,  which  caused 
throughout  the  Christian  world  the  greatest  sur- 
prise, was  readily  seized  by  the  Neapolitan  king, 
as  it  took  from  him  all  the  responsibility  of  Cor- 
radin*s  death,  and  effectually  removed  the  only 
one  who  could  rightfully  claim  the  crown  which 
be  had  unjustly  usurped.  By  the  decision  of 
Robert,  a  Genoese  lawgiver,  the  young  German 
emperor  was  condemned  to  die  on  a  scaffold  at 
Naples  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  October,  1^* 
and  his  cousin  Frederick,  the  Austrian  Archduke, 
who  had  been  faithful  in  life,  and  true  to  the  last 
moment  of  his  existence,  perished  with  him-^ 

The  present  hereditary  Prince  of  Bavaria, 
claiming  to  be  one  of  Corradin*s  desceodtnti, 
being  at  Naples  in  1847,  ordered  a  monomeotto 
be  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  church  of  the 

*  Mugnos. 

t  Several  writers  have  stated  that  Charles  ofXt^  h») 
a  soup  made  of  Conradin^s  body,  believing  with  motf  than 
a  pagan's  superstition  that  those  who  partook  of  it  woaU 
be  forgiven  of  parricide,  and  any  other  heinoos  crimn 
which  thej  might  have  committed.  Dante  in  the  33h] 
chapter  is  supposed  to  have  referred  to  this  savage  act 
when  penning  the  following  line 


"...  Ma  chi  m'ha  colpa  creda, 
Che  vendetta  di  Dio  non  teme  suppe." 

While  recording  this  anecdote  which  Amari  thinks  is  on- 
true,  we  are  strongly  reminded  or  a  Maltese  supendiioa 
of  the  present  day,  that  of  giving  hot  broth  made  of  newly 
bom  puppies  to  women  and  children  to  cure  a  enddea 
fright.  On  sach  occasions,  this  curious  beverage,is  thoB|:hi 
by  these  people  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy,  and  drank  witli- 
out  the  least  hesitation. 
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Piazza  del  Mercaco,  which  stands  on  the  square 
where  the  scaffold  was  raised  for  his  execution. 
Thus  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  six  centuries  a  tardy 
tribute  of  respect  has  been  paid  to  a  gallant  mon- 
arch,  who  by  ^^s  many  virtues  and  noble  bearing 
deserred  a  better  fate.  At  Corradin*s  death,  a 
lamentable  event  filled  his  subjects  with  sorrow 
—the  royal  house  of  Swabta,  which  had  given 
a  loog  line  of  emperors  to  Germany,  became 
extinct,  and  Malta  thereby  becoming  a  posses- 
ion of  the  King  of  Naple's,  was  given  to  a  French 
officer,  who  took  with  it  the  title  of  Counu* 
Not  long  was  Charles  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
throne  which  he  had  waded  in  blood  to  reach. 
For  by  that  fatal  conspiracy  now  known  as  the 
Sicilian  Vespers,  which  broke  out  on  Easter  day, 
A.  D.  1282,  bis  kingdom  was  lost,  and  his  adhe- 
rents destroyed.  Fortunate  it  was  for  this  mon- 
arch that  he  was  absent  in  Tuscany,  when  this 

*  Oftentimes  in  looking  through  the  history  of  this  is- 
Und,  do  we  find  the  favorites  of  Monarch^  receiving  the 
MiiDe  rewards,  and  enjoying  the  same  distinctiun.  In 
1194  King  Henry  gave  Malta  and  Gozo  to  Margaritone 
who  waaar  the  tioie  Duke  of  Durazzo,  Prince  of  Taranto, 
and  Grand  Admiral  of  Sicily.  But  this  nobleman  did  not 
long  hold  the  islands,  or  the  title  they  gave  him,  for  fulling 
indisgraee  in  1199,  the  king  deprived  him  of  alibis  pos- 
sesAtons  and  gave  them  to  bis  newly  elected  admiral, 
**  William  thf;  iat,"  his  son  and  successor,  with  whom 
they  remained  many  years.  In  1265  Pope  Clement  IV. 
gaxc  the  islands  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  under  his  do- 
Buaioii  ihey  remained  nineteen  years.  Peter  of  Arragon 
on  coming  to  the  throne  of  Sicily  in  1^4,  gave  Malta  and 
Gozo  to  his  kinsman,  William  Raimondo  Moncada.  In 
1300  King  Ferdinand  II.  found  another  possessor  in  the 
p€TM>n  of  his  Sicilian  Vice  Admiral,  Roger  de  Fior.  At 
this  nolileraan's  death,  twenty  years  ai\erwards,  the  is- 
laads  were  given  hy  the  same  monarch  to  his  son  John, 
at  the  same  lime  with  many  other  places,  Pantellaria,  Aci, 
Fraocovilla,  Traina,  and  Castiglione,  being  among  the 
namber.  In  1353  Malta  was  held  by  the  Count  of  Malfi ; 
in  1361  by  Count  Colisano  Guidone,  and  in  1377  by  Wil- 
liam of  Arragon,  a  natural  son  of  Frederick  III.  Four- 
teen yeaiB  afterwards  the  islands  brought  with  them  the 
title  of  Marquis,  and  were  given  to  William  II.  of  Mon- 
cada. In  1393  it  is  recorded  that  Malta  and  Gozo  were 
given  by  King  Martin  to  Ariall  of  Arragon  for  a  white 
horse,  as  ao  act  of  homage,  and  two  basins  of  silver.  This 
nobleman  a  year  afterwards  being  declared  guilty  of  trea- 
son, was  deprived  of  these  possensions  by  the  king,  who 
gave  them  again  to  Moncada.  Thus  has  Malta  been,  as 
it  always  must  be,  the  football  of  fortune. 

Malta  six  centuries  ago  was  valuable  to  its  possessor 
only  for  the  title  it  gave  him.  Certainly  its  revenue  could 
have  been  of  little  importance,  when  it  did  not  amount  to 
three  pounds  a  year,  and  this  trifling  sum  could  be  paid 
in  produce  to  him  who  had  the  right  of  collection.  The 
islaiid  ii  much  more  valuable  to  its  ruler  at  this  day,  for 
it  fM>w  not  only  gives  to  its  fortunate  governor  the  title  of 
Sir,  (he  being  made  on  his  appointment  a  knight  of  St. 
Micliael  and  St.  George,)  and  a  beautiful  palace  to  reside 
in,  but  also  a  salary  of  five  thousand  pounds  annually 
paid  for  performing  services  which  the  Maltese  have  said 
many  of  their  countr}  uicn  would  be  tuu  bappy  to  uuder- 
lake  for  ooe-fifth  of  the  sum.  But  would  they  periorm 
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rebellion  took  place,  for  all  the  chief  conspirators 
bad  sworn  to  kill  him  should  he  fall  into  their 
bands,  and  had  gone  so  far  at  one  of  their  meet- 
ings,  as  to  name  the  place  where  the  scaffold  should 
be  erected  for  his  execution ;  the  square  at 
Naples  on  which  Corradin  perished,  being  the 
spot  which  they  in  their  fury  selected.  Charles 
having  in  vain  attempted  to  recover  the  crown 
which  he  had  lost  hy  this  rebellion,  Peter  of  Arra- 
gon next  came  to  the  Sicilian  throne,  which  he 
claimed  through  his  wife  Constance,  who  was 
ihe  daughter  of  Manfred,  as  we  have  before  re- 
corded.* During  the  whole  period  which  trans- 
pired from  this  monarch's  accession  to  the  throne 
of  Sicily,  to  that  when  in  1516,  Charles  V.  came 
to  the  throne  of  Spain,  there  is  little  mentioned 
on  the  page  of  Maltese  history,  which  is  of  suffi- 
cient interest  or  importance  to  claim  the  reader's 
attention. f     The  only  incident  which  occurred 

•  John  of  Procida,  laid  his  plan  for  the  Sicilian  Ves- 
pers at  Malta ;  and  was  assisted  in  his  nefarious  deeds 
by  Peter,  King  of  Arragon,  the  Roman  Pontiff,  Nicolo  III^ 
who  died  without  knowing  the  result  of  his  intrigues,  and 
Michael  Paleologo,  the  Greek  Emperor  of  Constantino- 
pie,  who  had  a  ready  excuse  for  his  conduct,  inasmuch  as 
Charles  of  Anjou  having  threatened  him  with  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  engage  in  this 
conspiracy  to  protect  his  own  dominions.  Of  all  these 
crowned  conspirators,  Peter  was  the  one  to  win  a  throne, 
as  with  this  monarch,  "  the  Arragonnese  dynasty  com- 
menced at  Naples,  and  from  thai  time  to  the  present,  Si- 
cily has  been  governed  by  kings  or  viceroys  of  a  Spanish 
line/' 

t  In  the  chapel  of  Sancta  Maria  Tlncoronata  at  Paler- 
mo, will  now  be  seen  a  beautiful  painting  in  fresco  repre- 
senting the  coronation  of  Peter,  King  of  Arragon,  and  his 
wife,  Constance,  which  took  place  in  that  building  in 
1282.  On  the  right  hand  side  of  the  chapel  the  king  is 
represented  kneeling  before  the  bishop  who  is  seated,  and 
placing  the  crown  on  Peter's  head.  Under  the  figure  rep- 
resenting the  king,  are  the  words  "Petrus  Aragoniua." 
On  the  \e(i  Constance  is  seated,  and  the  bishop  standing 
before  her  in  the  act  of  .Jacing  a  crown  on  her  head,  he 
being  assisted  in  this  service  by  other  prelates.  Under 
Her  Majesty  are  the  wofds  **  Regina  Constantia."  The 
circumstance  of  Peter's  having  been  crowned  when  kneel- 
ing, and  the  queen  when  seated,  has  been  noticed  by  Wal- 
ter. For  he  says,  "  Petro  genu  flexo  a  sedente  archie- 
piscopo  corona  imponitur :  Constantia  sedente  at  assur- 
gente  dotur."  Amato  is  another  authority,  for  he  states, 
**  Constantia  Sucva  Siciliae  domina  sedet:  Vir  Petrus 
Arogonensis  fluxis  genibus;  primam  stans  Praesu I.  se- 
cundum coronat  sedens."  In  the  front  of  the  chapel  are 
the  arms  of  the  king  and  under  them  this  Latin  inscrip- 
tion, "  Hie  Regi  corona  datur."  Over  a  window  the  fol- 
lowing verses  are  to  be  seen, 

Filia  Manfredi  Regis  Constantia  Petro, 
Hie  sua  consorti  liegia  Sceptra  Dedit. 

On  the  right  hand — 

Sponsus  utEstTempli  Dens  Isque  Homo  Virgine  Natus 

Sic  Aquilae  Geminum  Cemis  Incsse  Caput. 

On  the  left  hand — 

Cum  Sis  Divorum  Alfrix  Regum  Et  Regia  Scdes 
El  Meritu  Regui  Diclu  Panonne  Caput. 

I  In  another  ])l»iue  the  Pope  is  represented  sitting  on  his 
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in  ibis  long  term  of  two  huodred  aud  thirty-four 
years  meriting  a  notice,  ia  that  when  in  1428  the 
Maltese  subscribed  thirty  thousand  florins  to  have 
their  island  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Sicily. 
King  Alphonso,  to  whom  this  large  sum  was  sent, 
readily  granted  their  request,  and  gave  them 
many  privileges.  But  those  of  electing  their 
own  rulers,  and  making  their  own  laws,  as  the 
Maltese  without  sufficient  reason  assert,  were  not 
among  the  number.  Aud  it  should  be  recorded 
that  it  is  from  this  **  grant"  made  chore  than  four 
centuries  ago,  that  the  people  are  now  claiming 
from  England  the  right  of  having  a  popular  coun- 
cil. But  whether  or  not  this  prayer  should  be 
granted,  is  to  those  who  wish  well  to  the  people 
a  question  of  serious  doubt.  What,  it  has  often 
been  asked,  have  the  Maltese  to  legislate  about, 
if  they  should  have  a  House  of  Assembly  ?  Is 
it  for  the  better  security  of  their  lauded  estates  ? 
Certaiuly  not,  for  three-fifths  of  all  the  wealth  of 
the  island  belongs  to  the  crown,  or  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  with  its  present  owners  it  is  long 
likely  to  remain.*  A  popular  council  will  find 
it  a  difficult  task  to  take  the  rentals  of  govern- 
ment out  of  the  hands  of  its  officers,  or  the  reve- 
nues of  the  church  out  of  the  grasp  of  its  priests. 
There  is,  however,  this  difference  between  the 
parties  in  the  means  which  they  employ  to  hold 
the  large  sums  which  England  has  obtained  by 
her  power,  and  the  Church  from  pious  bequests. 
Great  Britain  keeps  hers  by  her  cannon,  and  the 
priests  hold  theirs  by  their  prayers.  Against  such 
forces  what  opposition  can  be  brought  to  prevail  ? 
Surely  none  that  the  Maltese  can  briug  against 
them,  either  in  the  shape  of  speeches  or  by  the 
conquest  of  arms.  Malta  is  at  the  best  but  a 
garrison  town,  and  its  inhabitants  are  held  in  a 
cage,  which  few  of  the  nations  of  the  world  have 
the  keys  of  opening.  The  daily  parade  and 
evening  tattoo,  the  glittering  bayonets  and  the 
soldier's  measured  step  as  they  pass  through  the 
streets,  the  strong  guards  which  are  stationed  at 
all  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  the  sentry's  mid- 
night cry  of  "  all's  well/*  as  he  walks  his  weary 
round,  too  plainly  tell  to  the  inhabitants  of  Va- 
letta,  that  they  are  dwelling  in  a  place  which 


throne  with  the  king  kneeling  on  his  right  and  the  queen 
on  liin  lef^.  Near  by  St.  Peter  is, represented  standing, 
having  the  keys  in  his  right  hand  and  an  open  book  in  bis 
left,  on  which  is  the  motto  **  Petrus  ero  Petro  Regi  Sicu- 
Inrum."  On  the  Icil  of  the  queen  St.  Paufis  represented 
holding  a  sword  in  his  right  bund  and  an  open  book  in 
liis  left,  the  motto  on  which  cannot  now  be  read. —  TVoms- 
lated  from  Amaru 

*  The  remaining  two-fifths  of  the  cultivated  property 
at  Malta,  is  held  by  the  nobles  and  merchant*,  persons 
who  take  but  Httle  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  govern- 
ni«nl,  and  would  not  probably  accept  of  seats  in  a  na- 
lionol  council,  if  they  had  the  power  to  otttdn  them." 


enjoys  no  other  liberty  than  that  which  a  libenl 
military  ruler,  or  an  unpopular  civil  goveroorlike 
a  Mr.  More  0*Ferrall,  may  be  pleased  to  allow. 
In  the  words  of  Lord  Byron,  the  whole  island 
is  a  **  military  hot  house,"  and  t^us  for  its  pm- 
ervation  it  must  always  be  held.  But  doomed 
as  the  Maltese  are,  from  their  geographical  po- 
sition, to  be  vassals,  they  are  fortunate  in  having 
the  flag  of  Old  England  waving  over  their  walU, 
and  bringing  with  it  that  protection  which  ber 
stand  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  enables  ber 
to  give  to  her  subjects.  That  the  islanders  have 
some  causes  of  complaint  will  not  be  denied,  but 
these  are  not  to  be  remedied  by  a  national  coan- 
cil  which,  in  the  end,  if  granted  to  the  people, 
might  only  serve  as  an  arena  for  personal  dis- 
putes, and  to  cause  wounds  among  themselves 
and  their  fellow -protestant  subjects  not  to  be  ea- 
sily healed.*  That  the  English  have  acted  pru- 
dently in  not  granting  a  *'  House  of  Representa- 
tives'* to  their  Maltese  subjects,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt.  A  few  high-minded,  well -educated,  and 
honorable  persons  there  are  in  Malta  who  enter- 
tain a  different  opinion,  we  are  ready  to  allow, 
and  among  them  is  the  Baron  Camillo  Sceber- 
ras.  But  while  these  gentlemen  are  desiring  a 
national  council  for  their  countrymen,  are  tbey 
not  unmindful  of  the  language  of  the  people  which 
is  so  much  against  them,  their  strong  Catholic 
bias  against  the  religion  of  the  country  which  gov- 
erns them,  their  rivalries  and  jealousies  amoogst 
themselves,  their  general  ignorance  and  poverty  ? 
Differing  as  we  do  with  these  gentlemen  io  our 
opinion  as  to  the  propriety  or  justice  of  giving 
or  refusing  a  national  council  to  the  Malt^^se,  still 
there  are  grievances  mentioned  by  them  which 
England  in  her  might  should  remove. 

Intending  to  write  more  fully  on  these  sobjects 
in  another  chapter,  we  will  again  take  np  ib« 
thread  of  our  historical  sketch. 

By  a  diploma  dated  at  Castel  Franco,  on  the 
24th  of  October,  1530,  and  which  now  may  be 
seen  in  Valetta,  Charles  V.  gave  the  ialaO(U  of 
Malta  and  Gozo  to  the  Knights  of  St  J  obi  of 
Jerusalem,  who  retained  these  posseesiotts  for  the 
long  term  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  years. 
But  in  June,  1798,  when  the  palmiest  days  of 
the  knights*  power  had  passed,  they  were  sub- 
dued by  Napoleon  who  lauded  at  Malta  when  oa 
his  way  to  Egypt,  where  with  hia  fleet  and  army 

•  On  Friday,  the  16ih  of  March,  1839,  the  cenmrFhip 
of  the  press  was  abolished  in  Malta,  and  what  bas  l>Mfl 
tbe  result?  That  of  all  the  journals  which  wei«  pub* 
lished,  there  was  at  one  period  not  a  smgle  one  fiieadljn 
the  local  government,  or  which  supported  its  acts.  AsJ 
if  a  national  council  was  granted  to  the  people, would  wf. 
such  be  the  case  with  its  members?  Might  ic  not  diSrt 
from  all  other  popular  bodies  by  being  composed  of  nxfl 
who  should  have  but  one  opinion  with  reference  to  i^s 
acts  of  their  rulers,  and  that  should  be  to  candemn. 
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be  met  with  such  a  signal  defeat.*    Not  more  iriod  the  French  consumed  52,000  shot  and  bombs 


thao  tea  weeka  had  the  four  thousand  soldiers, 
vbom  Bonaparte  left  to  garrison  the  island,  been 
unoog  the  Maltese,  before  they  evinced  such  a 
deadly  hatred  to  their  new  masters,  that  they  cut 
tbem  off  wherever  they  could,  but  never  took  a 
prisoner.  And  this  revengeful  feeling  was  caused 
amoDg  the  natives  solely  from  the  French  having 
robbed  their  churches  of  the  spoils,  which  after 
ibe  expulsion  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  they  had 
hoped  to  enjoy. f  On  the  4th  of  September, 
1800,  the  republican  General  Vaubois  surren- 
dered to  Major  General  Pigot,  after  having  suf- 
fered during  the  siege,  which  continued  for  two 
jearsi  the  most  grievous  privations.  '*  The  block- 
ade of  Malta  was  so  remarkable  for  its  duration 
as  well  as  for  the  sufferings  of  the  besieged,  and 
tbe  unrdmitting  watchfulness  of  the  blockading 
iqaadroQ,  that  it  has  scarcely  a  parallel  in  his- 
torj.  It  commenced  in  September,  1798,  when 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  garrison,  the  harbour 
eontaioed  tbe  line  of  battle  ship  "Guillaume 
Tell,"  and  the  frigates  *' Diana"  and  Justice,'* 
tbe  three  ships  which  reached  the  island  after 
tbe  battle  of  the  Nile.  The  blockade  having 
coQtinaed  twelve  months,  provisions  had  become 
to  scarce,  that  a  fowl  sold  for  60  francs,  a 
pi^eoo  for  12,  a  pound  of  sugar  for  22,  and  a 
poQod  of  cofifee  for  26  francs.  Towards  the  end 
of  tbe  second  year's  siege  Admiral  Villeneuve  de- 
termined on  making  an  attempt  to  send  the  ships 
to  France  for  assistance.  The  William  Tell  was 
not  out  with  all  possible  precautions,  but  she 
waa  captured  by  Lord  Nelson  on  the  night  of  her 
departure.  Several  speronaras  were  also  dis- 
patched but  captured.  As  a  last  means  the  two 
^ates  Diana  and  Justice  were  dispatched,  but 
OQ  tbe  mtffning  following  rheir  departure,  a  line 
of  batde  ship  passed  the  harbour  in  sight  of  the 
garrison  with  the  Diana  in  company  bearing  the 
British  flag.  The  distress  of  the  garrison  was 
extreme.  A  small  measure  of  oil  sold  from  24 
to  28  francs,  sugar  had  risen  from  22  to  46  francs 
1  pound,  and  the  same  weight  of  coffee  from  26 
to  58  francs.  Horses,  mules,  cats,  dogs,  and  even 
rats  had  been  so  long  oonsumed,  that  to  hold  out 
looger  was  impossible.  The  garrison  accord- 
i»;ly  capitulated  in  September,  1800,  after  a 
^iege  of  two  years  and  a  day,  during  which  pe- 

*  Bonaparte  found  at  Malta  twelve  hundred  cannon 
nuMtly  made  of  brass,  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
povder,  two  ships  of  the  line,  a  frigate,  four  fralleys,  and 
-<irty  thousand  muskets :  besides  an  immense  amount 
'  <>i!ected  by  saperstition.  There  were  also  four  thousand 
£te  hundred  Turkish  prisoners  whom  he  set  at  liberty. 
Hafdu's  Dictionary  of  DaieM^London,  1841. 

t  This  treasare  was  embarked  on  board  of  two  French 
^bip»  of  war,  one  of  which  was  destroyed  at  the  battle 
of  Abottkir  Bay,  fought  August  Ist,  1798,  and  the  other 
cspituedby  tbe  English  at  sea  when  on  her  way  to  France. 


and  about  700,000  cartridges.  The  provisions 
on  which  the  soldiers  had  subsisted  during  this 
time  would  not  have  lasted  more  than  seven 
months  had  they  been  on  full  allowance.'** 

Injustice  to  the  Maltese,  and  their  Neapolitan 
allies,  it  should  be  recorded  that  the  French  gar- 
rison had  been  greatly  reduced  before  the  Eng- 
lish landed  on  their  island,  and  that  to  the  Mal- 
tese peasantry  and  Italian  soldiers  much  credit 
is  due  for  having  assisted  in  driving  a  body  of 
men  out  of  the  island,  which  with  all  their  cour- 
age and  obstinacy  they  so  nobly  strove  to  retain. 

Had  England  been  inimical  to  the  Maltese, 
this  result  could  have  never  occurred.  Malta  in 
ancient  times,  whether  in  pedce  or  war,  never 
could  produce  enough  from  its  soil  to  support  its 
inhabitants,  and  in  all  probability  never  will,  for 
no  new  land  is  brought  into  cultivation,  and  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  is  daily  increasing.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  be  said  that  the  Maltese  caused 
the  famine  fro  in  which  the  French  soldiers  suf- 
fered so  much,  for  the  islanders  had  not  food 
enough  for  themselves,  and  more  of  them  perish- 
ed from  hunger,  during  thesiege,  than  from  natural 
causes  or  the  attacks  of  their  enemies.  But  for 
the  blockading  squadron  which  England  sent  to 
aid  the  Maltese  in  October,  1800,  the  French 
could  not  have  been  expelled  from  Valetta,  as 
supplies  would  have  reached  them  from  France, 
and  Malta  been  held  under  her  rule.  It  was  solely 
from  the  fear  of  starvation,  that  the  French  garri- 
son was  compelled  to  yield  to  its  enemies,  and 
then  only  to  an  English  officer,  for  General  Vau- 
bois, as  he  remarked  at  the  time,  had  been  re- 
duced by  hunger,  and  not  conquered  by  force  of 
arms.  That  this  statement  is  correct,  is  suffi- 
ciently evident  from  the  honorable  terms  of  ca- 
pitulation which  were  granted  by  Major  General 
Pigot  to  his  gallant  and  fallen  foe,  and  in  which 
the  Maltese  were  not  mentioned,  nor  had  they 
been  consulted. 

To  Great  Britain  as  a  maritime  power,  the 
possession  of  Malta  is  a  point  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. While  holding  the  island  she  protects 
her  trade  in  the  Mediterranean,  has  a  citadel  on 
the  high  road  to  India,  holds  a  check  on  the 
French  conquests  in  Barbary,  and  in  event  of 
another  war,  may  send  out  from  its  harbors  the 
ships  and  steamers,  with  which  to  destroy  the 
commerce  of  her  enemies,  and  make  hostile  de- 
scents ou  their  coasts. f  England  was  not  long 
ignorant  of  the  importauce  of  Malta  after  it  had 

*  We  have  taken  the  above  extract  from  Murray's 
Hand  Book  for  Travellers  in  the  East,  a  book  which  is 
invaluable  to  Americans  who  are  travelling  abroad,  giv- 
ing as  it  does  a  brief  description  of  every  interesting  place 
which  they  would  be  likely  to  visit. 

t  Vide  a  report  of  Lord  Melville's  speech  in  May,  1803. 
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once  como  io  her  power,  or  of  the  value  of  alacondition  towageitagaia.    laformyourCoDrt 


prize  which  without  the  loss  of  one  of  her  sub- 
jects, she  baH  thus  easiiy  won.  But  if  such  is 
the  case,  still  it  should  be  remembered  by  the 
Maltese,  that  it  was  at  their  request,  and  on  their 
account,  that  Great  Britain  was  compelled  to 
break  the  treaty  of  Amiens  and  rush  headlong 
into  a  desperate  war.* 

On  Sunday  evening,  March  Idtb,  1803,  two 
months  and  five  days  before  England  declared 
IV ar  against  France,  the  following  conversation 
is  reported  to  have  taken  place  at  the  Tuille- 
ries,  between  Lord  Whitworth,  the  English  am- 
bassador in  Paris,  and  Napoleon,  who  was  greatly 
excited,  and  spoke  sufficiently  loud  for  all  the 
foreign  ministers  who  were  present  to  hear  his 
remarks,  f 

Bonaparte.  **  You  know,  my  lord,  that  a  ter- 
rible storm  has  arisen  between  England  and 
France." 

Lord  Whitworth.  "  Yes,  General  Consnl : 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  storm  will  be  dis- 
sipated without  any  serious  consequences.*' 

Bonaparte.  "  It  will  be  dissipated  when  Eng- 
land shall  have  evacuated  Malta.  If  sot  the 
cloud  will  burst,  and  the  bolt  must  fall.  The 
King  of  England  has  promised  by  treaty  to  evac- 
uate that  place,  and  who  aball  violate  the  faith 
of  treaties  ?'* 

Lord  fVhitworth.  "  You  know,  General  Con- 
sul, the  circumstances  which  have  hitherto  de- 
layed the  evacuation  of  Malta.  The  intention 
of  my  sovereign  is  to  fulfil  the  treaty  of  Amiens.** 

Bonaparte,  **  Yon  know,  (with  inopetuoeity,) 
that  the  French  bave  carried  on  the  war  for  ten 
years,  and  you  cannot  but  suppose  that  they  are  in 

*  The  preliminary  articles,  fiAeen  in  number,  for  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  were  signed  by  Lord  Hawkesbury  and 
M.  Otta  on  the  part  of  Enfrland  and  France,  on  the  1st  of 
October,  1801.  The  definitive  treaty  was  subecrrbed  on 
March  27, 1802,  by  the  Marquis  Cornwallis  for  England. 
Joseph  Bonaparte  for  Prance,  Azara  for  Spain,  and  Schini- 
melpenninck  for  Holland.— i/ayd»'«  Die.  cf  Dates. 

Heeren  in  his  "  Historical  Researches"  differs  from 
Haydn,  for  be  says  that  peace  was  concluded  at  Amiens 
between  England  on  tlie  one  side,  aad  France,  Spain  and 
the  Batavian  Republic  on  the  other,  March  25th,  1802. 

Conditions.  1.  Restoration  to  France,  and  its  allies, 
of  all  the  conquests  made  by  England,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  island  of  Trinidad  resigned  by  Spain,  and  Cey- 
lon ceded  by  the  Batavian  Republic.  2.  The  Porte  was 
to  be  preserved  in  its  integrity.  It  was  comprehended  in 
the  peace,  and  was  to  be  invited  to  join  it.  3.  France  re- 
cognized the  Republic  of  the  Seven  Islands.  4.  The  is- 
land of  Malta,  with  Gozo  and  Comino,  were  to  revert 
1(1  the  Order,  to  be  evacuated  within  two  months,  to  be 
occupied  by  Neapolitan  troops,  and  its  dependence  to  be 
guaranteed  by  France,  England,  Russia,  Spain  and  Prus- 
sia. Neither  the  French  nor  English  tongues  were  to 
prevail ;  the  Maltese  tongue  was  to  be  cultivated,  and  the 
returning  Knights  were  to  elect  a  Grand  Master  from 
among  themselves. 

t  London  Annual  Register,  1803. 


that  if  on  the  receipt  of  your  dispatches,  orilerB  are 
not  issued  for  the  imroediatesurrender  of  Malta, 
then  tvar  is  declared.  I  declare  my  firm  resolo- 
tion  is  to  see  the  treaty  carried  into  effect;  and 
I  leave  it  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  several  pow- 
ers that  are  present  to  say  who  is  in  the  wroo^. 
You  flattered  yourflelves  that  France  woald  not 
dare  to  show  her  resentment  whilst  her  squad- 
rons were  at  St.  Domingo;  1  am  happjtfaos 
publicly  to  undeceive  you.*' 

Lord  Whitworth.  »»But,  General,  the  nego- 
tiation is  not  yet  terminated,  and  there  is  even 
reason  to  believe" — 

Bonaparte.  ^*  Of  what  negotiation  does  yoor 
lordship  speak?  Is  it  necessary  to  negotiate 
what  is  conceded  by  treaty — id  negotiate  the 
ful61ment  of  engagements  and  the  duties  of  good 
faith  ?" 

Lord  Whitworth  was  abont  to  reply,  bot  Booa- 
parte  made  a  sign  with  his  band  and  coniioaed 
in  a  less  elevated  tone : 

*»  My  lord,  your  lady  is  indisposed.  She  may 
probably  breathe  her  native  air  much  sooner  than 
you  or  I  expected.  I  wisb  most  ardently  for 
peace ;  bnt  if  my  just  demand  be  not  inetantly 
complied  with,  then  war  must  follow,  aad  God 
will  decide.  If  treaties  are  not  sufficient  to  bind 
to  peace,  then  the  vanqubhed  must  not  be  left 
in  a  condition  to  ofier  injury." 

When  this  conversation  was  reported  in  Loo- 
doiif  and  Bonaparte's  deetaration  made  pohiidy 
known,  that  he  would  sooner  have  the  Esgliah 
in  the  outskirts  of  Paris  tbao  holding  the  isUod 
of  Malta  contrary  to  the  stipulations  made  in  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  then  it  was  that  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  saw  that  a  war  was  inevitable,  and 
gallantly  made  up  their  minds  to  meet  the  desper- 
ate struggle  which  by  a  single  act  of  their  gov- 
ernment they  could  not  avert.*  The  result  of 
this  struggle  is  known.  By  the  defeat  of  Napo- 
leon at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  June  I8tli.  1815, 
England  had  the  right  to  her  island  of  Malta  and 
its  dependencies  conSrraed  by  the  powers  of  Eo- 
rope,  and  it  bas  now  become  a  possession  vhico 
with  her  ships,  her  seamen  and  soldiers,  she  a 
long  likely  to  hold. 

•  Although    the    assertion  made  by  Bonapsrte  that 
"England  could  not  contend  single-handed  with  Fraoce, 
may  have  caused  a  hostile  feeling  between  the  two  pow- 
ers, and  obliged  Mr.  Windham  to  say  in  the  **dyraf*ord« 
of  Lord  Chatham  that  he  would  sooner  pawn  the  ebirioJ 
his  back,  than  submit  to  his  enemies,"  yet  Malta  ww  in 
rewlity  the  bone  of  contention,  as  will  be  aafBcienUy  scpb 
from  the  correspondence  of  Lord  Whitworth  if^ith  citiiM 
Talleyrand,  and  the  debates  in  the  house  of  Pw"  « 
which  the  Lords  Temple,  Pelham,  Ellcnboroiigh,  Moi/». 
Rosslyn,  Sligo  and  Grenville  took  so  promiimitaDd  de- 
cided a  stand.    A  copy  of  this  correspondence,  and  of 
the  speeches  of  these  noble  lords,  will  be  found  ia  ^ 
English  Annual  Register  of  1809. 
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To  the  Sisters  of  Frances 


BT  MAAOARET  JU5KIN* 

Wbea  Memory  o*er  the  scenes  and  joys 

Of  childhood  muses  lonf^, 
And  brokenly  her  brooding  voice 

Sob«  out  its  exile  son^, — 
Heait-weary  of  lifers  tempest-din, 

A  dore  amid  its  foamy- 
She  panis  to  fold  her  wings  within 

The  aheltering  ark  of  home. 

Thus  o'er  the  mountains'  line  of  blue, 
That  framed  your  first,  sweet  years, 

Ye  often  saw  the  picture  through 
A  haze  of  yearning  tears : 

No  home  had  elsewhere  seemed  so  fair- 
No  spot  such  memories  gave  ; 

Ye  had  been  happy  children  there— > 
Tbere— was  your  mother's  grave. 

More  beautiful  the  picture  grew 

Beneath  afiection's  sight, 
TUi  coming  home  appeared  to  you 

The  fulness  of  delight : 
Ah !  then  ye  had  been  slow  to  learn 

Hoar  soon  the  joy  would  wane— > 
How  such  a  simple  bliSs  eotUd  turn 

To  such  ecstatic  pain. 

Ye  came— without  her  music  gay, 

Whose  was  the  gladdest  tone — 
Ye  only  brought  the  cage  away 

From  which  the  bird  had  flown. 
The  sweetness  of  the  summer  sky 

Behind  your  tears  was  hid — 
Ye  thought  but  of  the  fast-shut  eye 

Beneath  the  coffin  lid. 

Throughout  the  long,  dim,  silent  night. 
With  sinking  heart  and  bead, 

Ye  journeyed  by  the  stars'  pale  light, 
Beside  your  precious  dead  :— 

To  ^ou  the  way  was  drear  and  dark- 
file,  springing  from  earth's  sod, 

Was  soaring,  an  uprisen  lark, 
Beneath  the  eye  of  God ! 

Ye  bore  her  as  the  mom  brake  fair 

Her  native  valleys  o'er. 
Across  the  dear  home-threshold  where 

Her  feet  shall  tread  no  more  :— 
But  did  ye  not  remember  then, 

With  gush  of  grateful  love, 
That  she  should  pass  no  more  again 

Out  from  her  home  above  7 

Ye  saw  the  lifted  eyes  elate 

With  hope  'mid  death's  eclipse— 
Ye  heard  the  sweet  words  alternate 

Vpon  her  dying  lips, 
or  "  Father  /"— "  Mother  /"—while  her  breast 

With  equal  strife  was  riven- 
Wooed  by  the  best  beloved  on  earth— 

The  best  beloved  in  heaven ! 


But  though  ye  fain  had  held  herfaft, 

A  ppirit  only  seen 
By  eyes  from  whjrh  the  veil  wna  cast. 

Had  come  your  hearts  betvvccn  : 
No  wonder  that  such  full  content 

In  every  feature  smiled ; 
—The  angel-mother  had  been  sent 

To  summon  home  her  child ! 

The  spot  in  which  they  laid  her  down, 

A  new,  sad  charm  shall  wear. 
If  only  that  your  darling  one 

Has  asked  to  slumber  there ; 
The  girding  hills  whose  deptli  of  blue 

Her  eyes  such  gladness  gave. 
Are  henceforth  consecrate  to  you— 

Their  ehadowt  eroMS  her  grave. 


RIEGO,  Ok  THE  SPANISH  MARTYR.* 

We  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  conjectare  for 
what  reaaon  the  author  of  this  play  baa  so 
studiously  shrouded  his  name  in  concealment. 
Whether  it  proceeds  from  a  morbid  sensitiveness 
to  the  touch  of  criticism,  or  a  wish  to  divert  him- 
self with  the  spectacle  of  public  curiosity  vainly 
trying  to  peuetrate  his  disguise,  are  questions 
sure  to  give  rise  to  much  idle  and  unprofitable 
speculation,  though  certaiuly  their  solution  is  of 
very  little  moment  in  determining  the  merits  of 
the  work.  With  the  lights  before  us  we  are 
rather  incliued  to  embrace  the  latter  hypothesis* 
The  writer,  surely,  need  not  be  ashamed  of  his 
literary  ofTspriug,  nor,  in  our  judgment,  has  he 
any  just  ground  for  the  apprehension,  that  a 
baotling  so  fair  and  vigorous  will  meet  with  a 
rude  and  unfriendly  reception.  The  richness  of 
its  diction,  the  glow  of  its  poetical  imagery,  and 
the  noble  sentiments  with  which  it  is  embellished^ 
will  assuredly  shield  this  play,  even  though  it 
may  be  pronounced  defective  as  a  dramatic  pro* 
ductiou,  from  all  severity  of  animadversion  on 
the  part  of  liberal  and  judicious  critics.  The 
author  musu  indeed,  be  conscious  of  his  own 
powers — must  feel  that  confidence  in  his  title  to 
public  approbation,  which  is  the  uniform  con- 
comitant of  genius;  nor,  unless  he  indulges  ao 
excessive  sensibility  to  censure  or  ridicule,  need 
he  shrink  from  the  critical  probe  by  whatever 
hand  it  may  be  applied.  Dennises  and  Gififords 
there  may  be  enow,  but  their  savage  severity  no 
longer  harmonizes  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  nor 
would  public  seutiment  on  this  side  of  the  Ocean 
at  least,  tolerate  such  an  infliction  on  the  pro- 
ductions of  our  infant  literature.  To  write  a 
slashing  review — to  torture  the  feelings  and  damp 

*  RiEOO,  OR  THE  Spanish  Marttr.  A  Tragedy:  In 
Five  Aeti,  Richmond  :  P.  D.  Bernard,  Printer  and  Pub- 
lisher. 1850.    (Just  issued.) 
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the  enthusiasm  of  the  timid  candidate  for  fame 
by  derisive  strictures  and  uncandid  representa- 
tions, is  no  longer  deemed  the  appropriate  office 
of  the  critic,  nor,  in  the  present  state  of  public 
opinion,  could  such  a  system  of  babiiual  unfair- 
ness and  perversion  find  any  countenance  except 
from  political  rancour  or  private  malevolence. 
Our  author  has  every  assurance,  therefore,  that 
his  due  meed  of  praise  will  be  awarded  him, 
whene^cer  he  chooses  to  issue  from  his  covert, 
and  exhibit  himself  to  public  observation. 

The  probability  is,  however,  that  he  acts  from 
very  diflTerent  motives — that  he  afiects  conceal- 
ment, because  he  derives  a  mischievous  pleasure 
from  baffling  the  conjectures  and  perplexing  the 
iugenuity  of  those  lynx-eyed  people,  who  pre- 
tend to  see  farther  into  a  millstone  than  their 
neighbors.  The  love  of  this  kind  of  innocent 
deception  is  deep-seated  in  the  human  heart,  as 
might  be  shown  by  numerous  examples,  and  it 
is  a  fact,  attested  by  uniform  experience,  that  no 
pleasures  are  so  keenly  relished  as  those  which 
are  secret  and  exclusive.  It  is  not  the  first  time 
that  men  of  genius  have  amused  themselves  with 
inflicting  the  torments  of  ungratified  curiosity 
upon  the  literary  world,  and  we  must  believe  that 
there  is  some  peculiar  zest  in  this  enjoyment  from 
the  iufiuence  it  has  exercised  on  men  of  the  first 
order  of  intellect.  Swift,  Junius,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  many  other  writers  of  celebrity  prac- 
tised the  same  harmless  deceit,  and  doubtless  re- 
ceived a  singular  gratification  from  eluding  the 
inquisitive  researches  of  their  cotemporaries.  It 
was  pleasant  to  them  to  look  forth  from  the 
*Moopho1e8*'  of  their ''retreat'*  upon  the  busy  con- 
jectures and  mistaken  theories  of  the  world — to 
glide  about  in  their  coat  of  darkness,  and  smile 
Rt  the  abortive  efforts  to  trace  their  identity. 
There  was  some  sportive  mischief,  and  more 
policy  in  the  device.  Their  mysterious  visor 
added  mightily  to  the  notoriety  and  interest  of 
their  writings.  The  literary  banquet  they  had 
provided,  acquired  a  keener  relish  from  the  con- 
diment of  curiosity.  In  the  absence  of  distinct 
knowledge  imagination  took  the  reins,  and  in- 
vested the  unknown  author  with  gigantic  pro- 
portions. Such  has  always  been  the  effect  of 
mystery.  The  man  of  the  iron  mask,  whose 
captivity  engaged  for  many  years  the  strenuous 
investigation  of  all  Europe,  was  long  supposed 
to  be  an  elder  brother  of  the  grand  monarque, 
confined  for  reasons  of  State,  until  modern  in- 
quiry dispelled  the  illusion  and  identified  the  un- 
happy prisoner  as  an  obscure  political  agent, 
condemned  to  this  dreadful  punishment  by  the 
insatiate  vengeance  of  despotic  power.  In  like 
manner  the  anonymous  writer  takes  hold,  at 
once,  on  the  judgment  and  imagination  of  his 
readers,  and  is  clothed  with  an  ideal  consequence 


fully  adequate  to,  and  often  surpasstog  his  real 
pretensions.  We  are  merely  depicting  the  natu- 
ral consequences  of  concealed  autbonhip,  and 
are  far  from  insinuating  that  the  writer  of  Riego 
has  resorted  to  such  a  stratagem  as  this  for  the 
purpose  of  entrapping  popular  admiratioo.  It 
may  be  that  he  only  contemplates  an  ezperimeot, 
and  when  satisfied  that  his  work  will  be  properly 
appreciated,  intends  to  reveal  himself  to  tbe 
world.  If  so,  his  incognito  will,  we  aresurot 
be  of  short  duration. 

From  the  circumstances  attending  this  publi- 
cation we  are  justified  in  supposing  it  to  be  the 
production  of  a  native  Virginian.  We  hail  it, 
therefore,  as  the  first  offspring  of  the  tragicmuM 
of  Virginia,  and,  still  more,  as  an  indicatioa  of 
what  the  long  dormant  geniua  of  our  State  ia 
capable  of  achieving.  It  ia  certainly  remarkable 
that,  while  the  poetic  literature  of  America  is  in  fall 
effervescence  in  the  north,  and  has  already  boroe 
the  most  delicate  and  luscious  fruit,  it  has  re- 
mained barren  and  lifeless  in  Virginia,  or,  at  best* 
has  put  forth  some  feeble  blossoms  that  have 
blasted  and  withered  in  their  very  birth.  We 
spurn  the  coarse  and  offensive  ass<ytioa  receotly 
put  forth  by  a  northern  demagogue,  that  tbe 
brains  of  the  Union  lie  north  of  Masoa's  and 
Dixon's  line — an  assertion  belied  by  Bverj  page 
of  American  history;  neither  can  we  believe 
there  is  any  want  of  creative  fancy,  '*of  the  ria- 
ion  and  the  faculty  divine"  among  a  people  wbo 
in  past  times  have  furnished  such  cooclosive  eri- 
deaces  of  intellectual  vigor  and  activity.  Our 
latitude  has  been  thought  peculiarly  propitious  to 
the  growth  of  those  powers  of  the  mind,  of  that 
ardent  and  enthusiastic  temperament,  which  are 
the  distinguishing  characteriatics  of  the  poet; 
and  it  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  our  race,  else- 
where so  remarkable  for  intellectual  progreas, 
should  here  be  moulded  of  such  dull  clay  asalooe 
to  be  unsusceptible  of  the  subtle  and  pervadiog 
influences  of  climate.  We  hold,  therefore,  that 
all  the  seeds  of  invention — all  the  elementa  of 
poetic  genius  exist  here,  and  will  surely  develope 
their  latent  energies  whenever  proper  meaoaa/e 
employed  to  rouse  them  into  action.  The  in- 
gredients of  that  tremendous  agent  which  reoda 
the  solid  rock  and  uproots  the  strongest  bulwarka, 
had  lain  for  ages  powerless,  until  the  ingenuity 
of  man  combined  them  in  the  due  proportioo, 
and  from  the  sluggish  mass  prepared  an  iaatni- 
ment  whose  force  admost  rivals  the  ligfatoioga  of 
heaven.  The  mind  of  Virginia  is  not  dead—nt 
only  sleepeth.  What  has  produced  this  lethargy, 
and  how  is  it  to  be  dispelled  ?  The  causes  of 
this  apparent  intellectual  paralysis  are,  that  the 
thorough  culture  of  the  mind  is  too  much  neglect- 
ed amiong  us — that  we  rest  satisfied  with  super- 
ficial attaiuments^that  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
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ledge  we  are  apt  to  faint  by  the  wayside,  and  to 
relax  our  efforts  before  we  have  explored  its  pro- 
founder  recesses — that  we  are  deficient  in  labo- 
rioos,  perBOvering  application,  without  which  our 
faculties  can  never  reach  their  greatest  perfec- 
tion. Whenever,  (and  we  believe  that  time  has 
arrived,)  the  minds  of  our  youth  are  subjected  to 
a  more  rigorous  training — whenever  they  are 
thoroughly  impressed  with  the  great  truth,  that 
toil, iotense  and  unintermitting,  is  the  price  of  all 
real  excellence,  then  it  will  be  seen,  we  doubt 
oot,  that  Virginia,  once  the  mother  of  great  men, 
is  still  fruitful  in  every  eminent  intellectual  en- 
dowment. 

We  do  not  profess  to  be  adepts  in  the  myste- 
ries of  stage  exhibition,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
determine  the  question  whether  this  play  is  adapt- 
ted  to  the  purposes  of  public  representation. 
Whatever  may  be  its  success  in  that  respect,  its 
iDtrineic  merits  as  a  composition  will  certainty 
commaod  the  admiration  of  every  reader  who 
bag  taste  to  relish  the  beauties  of  polished  die- 
tioD,  or  the  sallies  of  an  imai^ination  at  once  dis- 
ciplined and  exuberant.  The  office  of  tragedy 
is  to  purify  the  affections  by  the  agency  of  pity 
aod  terror — to  be  the  vehicle  of  generous  and 
elevated  sentiments— to  teach  us  how  unstable 
and  valueless  are  the  gifts  of  fortune,  since  the 
most  prosperous,  as  well  as  the  best  men,  are 
exposed  to  such  tremendous  vicissitudes — to  in- 
culcate the  great  truth,  that  iu  a  scene,  so  brief 
and  flnctuating  as  this  life,  virtue  alone  is  stead - 
fut  and  enduring.  Tried  by  this  standard,  the 
tragedy  of  Riego  will  be  found  to  have  fulfilled, 
iu  maoy  respects,  the  chief  end  of  such  compo- 
sitions. It  presents  us  with  a  group  of  patriots 
itroggling  bravely  for  the  liberties  of  their  coun- 
try against  the  combined  efforts  of  kingcraft  and 
priestcraft,  and  only  defeated  in  the  glorious  con- 
test by  the  treachery  of  false  friends  and  the  in- 
tervention of  foreign  enemies.  Their  leader,  who 
fiiTes  name  to  the  play,  is  gifted  with  every  qual- 
ity of  mind  and  heart  that  enter  into  the  compo- 
Biiion  of  a  hero.  Tender  and  affectionate  in 
private— fearless,  disinterested,  and  sagacious  in 
pabliclife,  he  is  loved  and  revered  by  his  family 
and  friends,  while  to  the  partisans  of  despotism 
be  is  an  object  of  dread  and  abhorrence.  Be- 
trayed by  the  baseness  of  pretended  friends  into 
the  toils  of  his  enemies  while  engaged  in  an  at- 
tempt to  repel  a  foreign  foe,  and  to  sustaiu  the 
(onatitation  of  his  country,  he  dies  with  the  cour- 
se aod  constancy  of  a  Cato — a  victim  to  the 
cruel  maxims  and  relentless  vengeance  of  politi- 
cal and  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  It  is  as  true  in 
politics  as  iu  religion,  that  the  blood  of  the  mar- 
tyrs is  the  seed  of  the  church ;  and  the  principles 
of  civil  liberty,  sealed  by  the  death  of  such  a 
patriot,  will  be  the  more  endeared  to  the  heart  of 


every  lover  of  freedom  by  the  memory  of  those 
who  have  nobly  suffered  in  their  cause. 

The  diction  is  uniformly  rich  and  beautiful^ 
and  the  rhythm  of  the  lines  smooth  and  harmo- 
ous.  Passages  of  fine  declamation,  adorned  with 
a  chastened  yet  glowing  imagery,  frequently 
occur,  and  the  whole  work  is  replete  with  the 
purest  and  most  elevated  moral  sentiments.  It 
may  be  objected,  perhaps  with  some  truth,  that 
this  play  seldom  portrays  the  workings  of  those 
passions  which  most  frequently  disturb  the  tran- 
quillity of  private  life,  and  which,  therefore,  by 
the  law  of  association  are  most  apt  to  touch  the 
feelings  of  men — that  it  deals  almost  exclusively 
with  themes  of  vital  interest  indeed  to  the  whole 
human  race,  but  too  vague  and  general  in  their 
nature  to  excite  our  sympathy  or  move  our  affec- 
tions. Admitting  that,  in  common  with  some 
other  celebrated  dramatic  performances,  it  may 
be  liable  to  this  criticism,  there  are  still  some  re- 
deeming traits  of  tenderness  and  beauty  in  the 
scenes  between  Riego  and  his  wife,  which  forci- 
bly depict  the  strength  of  feminine  attachment 
eager  to  sacrifice  every  thing  for  the  loved  object, 
aud  the  painful  conflict  in  the  patriot's  bosom  be- 
tween his  private  feeling  and  sense  of  public 
duty. 

In  the  discrimination  of  his  characters,  both 
good  and  evil,  the  author  has  marked  their  pecu- 
liar traits  of  mind  and  disposition  with  a  nice  and 
delicate  pencil.  He  has  shunned  the  error  of 
French  tragedy,  where  the  march  of  the  decla- 
mation is  so  uniform  and  monotonous,  that  the 
distinction  of  persons  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
reference  to  the  names  upon  the  margin.  Adopt- 
ing the  more  natural  manner  of  Shakespeare,  he 
has  labored,  generally  with  success,  to  indicate 
his  interlocutors  by  language  and  sentiments  ap- 
propriate to  their  individual  characters.  We 
doubt,  however,  whether,in  introducing  a  fool  or 
jester,  he  has  not  gone  rather  too  far  in  his  imi- 
tation of  the  great  master  of  the  English  drama. 
That  antiquated  appurtenance  of  a  court  had,  we 
supposed,  been  long  since  discarded  in  Europe, 
nor  are  we  aware  that  our  author  is  borne  out 
by  historical  fact  in  associating  even  Ferdinand 
VII.  with  so  fantastic  a  personage.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  altogether  certain  that  in  the 
time  of  Shakespeare  and  for  centuries  before,  a 
jester  constituted  an  essential  part  of  the  suite  of 
every  king  and  nobleman.  That  ho  should  have 
brought  such  a  character  into  his  plays,  there- 
fore, is  what  might  have  been  expected  from  one 
who  professed  to  catch  *'  the  spirit  of  the  time, 
its  form  and  pressure.*'  Nevertheless  we  have 
always  thought  it  inconsistent  with  the  dignity 
of  tragic  composition  to  disfigure  its  stately  dia- 
logue with  the  ^*  fool  born  jests**  of  so  frivolous 
a  character,  nor  has  Shakespeare,  with  all  his 
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eccentricities,  often  ventured  upon  such  an  ano- 
maly. Some  of  hia  tragedies,  however,  are 
chargeable  with  this  offence,  and  (with  rever- 
ence be  it  spoken,)  in  his  comedies  he  frequently 
drugs  us  with  the  buffoonery  of  his  fools  and 
clowns  usque  ad  ttauseam,  Stili,  maugre  the  ex- 
ample of  this  great  writer,  we  must  adhere  to 
the  opinion  that  such  an  element  in  tragedy  is 
utterly  heterogeneous  and  inappropriate.  Our 
author  may  yet  plead  one  apology  for  this  trans- 
gression, namely — that  he  never  introduces  his 
jester  but  for  the  purpose  of  enlivening  with  his 
absurdities  the  dullness  of  court  dialogue,  which, 
whether  in  fiction  or  real  life,  roust  always  be 
sufficiently  insipid. 

Having  laid  the  groundwork  of  his  plot  in 
events  of  very  recent  date,  the  author  has  given 
but  little  room  for  the  exercise  of  invention.  In 
constructing  his  story  he  is  constantly  hampered 
and  trammelled  by  the  historical  fact,  and  his 
subject  is  destitute  of  that  undefined  aud  mys- 
terious grandeur,  which  the  haze  of  antiquity 
imparts  to  more  remote  transactions.  The  con- 
sciousness that  he  is  dealing  with  circumstauces 
familiar  to  the  whole  world,  acts,  like  birdlime, 
on  the  wings  of  his  imagination ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  he  must  frequently  have  been  at  a  loss 
to  decide  how  far  he  could  venture  to  engraft  hfs 
own  creations  on  the  train  of  real  occurrences. 
This  was  a  difficulty  inherent  in  his  plan:  yet  he 
has  encountered  these  disadvantages  with  no  or- 
dinary skill  and  ability,  and  has  succeeded  in  im- 
parling to  his  story  a  high  degree  of  interest. 

The  plot  of  the  play  is  simple,  and  chequered 
with  but  few  incidents.  It  might,  perhaps,  h;ive 
been  more  skilfully  perplexed,  and  more  artifi- 
ci'tlly  unravelled;  yet  the  action  never  lingers  or 
etngnates.  and  each  successive  event  is  made  to 
contribute  by  a  nat»v-'  ..  J^.  ^o  the  main  catas- 
trophe. Were  we  disposed  to  b?  hypercritical, 
we  might  allege  that  some  of  the  iu^Ments  are 
improbable,  when  viewed  in  reference  j  tne  char- 
acter of  the  agents,  and  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed ;  but  knowing  the  power 
of  invention  necessary  to  contrive  a  dramatic 
plot,  we  wilt  not  be  so  illiberal  as  to  animadvert 
on  such  minute  defects.  Were  the  same  strict 
rule  applied  to  dramatic  writers  of  established 
reputation,  it  would  be  found  that  their  produc- 
tions are  open  to  the  same  exception ;  and  inas- 
much as  the  world  has  pardoned  their  errors  in 
consideration  of  their  merits,  we  are  disposed, 
for  lik  '  reasons,  to  extend  to  our  author  the  bene- 
fit 01  the  same  liberal  Judulgence. 

The  exaoiple  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  argu- 
ment of  Dr.  Johnson  had,  we  supposed,  settled 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  literary  world,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  dramatic  unities,  so  strenuously  in- 
sidied  on,  and  observed  with  such  superstitious 


reverence  by  authors,  who  consulted  rather  the 
dictates  of  authority  than  the  maxims  of  com- 
mon sense  and  experience.  Yet,  to  our  t»u. prise, 
an  ingenious  writer  in  Blackwood^s  Hagazioe 
has  recently  revived  this  antiquated  doctrine,  aad 
maintained  its  utility  and  reasonableness  with 
singular  force  and  plausibility.  This  recttirence 
to  old  and  exploded  principles  in  literature  is 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  retrograde  moTc- 
ment  of  that  knot  of  eccentric  politicians,  who 
have  assumed  the  somewhat  inappropriate  title 
of  young  England,  and  who,  in  defiance  of  the 
progress  of  liberal  ideas,  profess  a  fanatical  ad- 
herence to  some  of  the  most  exceptionable  opin- 
ions of  Sir  Robert  Filmer.  We  have  faith  io 
the  maxim,  that  revolutions  never  go  backwards, 
and  if  a  change,  either  political  or  literary,  is  im- 
pending, we  scarcely  think  that  with  all  their 
zeal,  these  worshippers  of  the  past  can  persuade 
the  present  generation  to  adopt  the  usages  of  a 
bygone  age.  But  if  the  reign  of  the  unities  ij 
to  be  restored,  the  most  bigoted  stickler  for  their 
^T.hority  will  find  but  little  to  condemn  io  the 
tragedy  of  Riego.  While  it  judiciously  avoids 
the  absurdities  which  a  too  servile  adherence  to 
that  system  must  inevitably  produce,  it  preserver 
a  sufficient  regard  for  its  fundamental  principles 
to  rescue  it  from  the  censure  of  those  readers, 
who,  making  no  allowance  for  the  irregularitiei 
of  genius,  estimate  the  merits  of  a  literary  work, 
like  the  critic  of  Sterne,  by  rule  and  measure. 

The  scene  of  the  play  is  laid  in  Madrid  and 
its  neighborhood ;  and  the  plot  is  founded  upon 
the  abortive  attempt  of  Riego  and  his  compatri- 
ots to  restore  to  Spain,  in  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  the  free  institutions  which  bad 
been  established  by  the  brave  and  enlightened 
men  who  had  so  nobly  defended  the  cause  of 
Ferdinand,  and  the  iudependence  of  their  coun- 
try against  the  gigantic  power  of  Bonaparte,  and 
which  that  weak  and  faithless  despot,  replaced 
upon  a*throne  that  he  dishonored,  by  the  courage 
and  loyalty  of  his  subjects,  so  ungratefully  la- 
bored to  destroy.  The  following  is  an  oudiueof 
the  story.  A  plot  is  contrived  between  Saex,  a 
Jesuit  and  secret  adviser  of  the  king,  Alagon, 
captain  of  his  guard,  and  other  partisans  of  roy- 
alty to  overthrow  the  constitution,  and  arrest  the 
leaders  of  the  liberal  party  on  the  day  wbeo  Fer- 
dinand proposed,  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony, 
to  present  at  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin  Maiy  a 
petticoat  embroidered  for  her  with  his  own  royal 
hands.  As  a  part  of  their  scheme  they  had  al- 
ready been  in  correspondence  with  Abisbal,  Bal- 
lasteros  and  Morillo,  three  discontented  memben 
of  the  popular  party,  on  whose  defection  they 
had  strong  reason  to  calculate.  Riego,  Miua, 
and  their  friends,  receive  timely  notice  of  thii 
'•nspiracy,  and  resolve  to  attend  at  the  appoint- 
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ed  time  with  concealed  weapons,  and  lo  the  gube 
of  monks.  In  pursuance  of  tbeir  design  the 
tools  of  despotism  commence  the  strife,  and  the 
treacherous  king,  for  a  brief  period  is  flattered 
with  the  belief  that  his  enemies  are  routed  and 
dispersed ;  but  suddenly  a  monk  rusbes  in,  and, 
to  his  utter  dismay,  announces  that  the  rebels 
have  triumphed.  Riego  and  bis  victorious  com- 
rades follow  quickly  on  the  heels  of  this  unex- 
pected intelligence,  and  seize  upon  the  trembling, 
pusillanimous  monarch.  The  fierce  Morilio, 
feigniDg  a  burning  zeal  the  better  to  conceal  his 
treachery,  offers  to  slay  the  abject  and  crouching 
Ferdinand ;  but  Riego  magnanimously  intercepts 
the  blow  and  disarms  the  assailaut.  Foiled  in 
this  sanguinary  attempt,  Morilio  becomes  frantic 
with  rage,  and  nurses  a  deadly  resentment  against 
his  great  leader.  The  king,  thus  rescued  from 
slaughter,  is  reserved  by  his  captors  for  impeach- 
ment before  the  Cortes.  Saez,  the  soul  of  the 
royal  party,  who  at  this  crisis  is  unaccountably 
permitted  to  go  at  large,  avails  himself  of  the 
interval  to  repair  the  broken  thread  of  his  in- 
trigues, and  secures,  by  the  offer  of  brilliant  re- 
wards, the  co-operation  of  the  venal  Abisbal, 
the  vindictive  Morilio,  the  timid  Ballasteros,  and 
other  members  of  the  liberal  party.  With  this 
aid  fortified  by  the  influence  of  the  church  and 
the  force  of  an  approaching  French  army,  the 
wary  Jesuit  hopes  to  crush  his  opponents  in  the 
boar  of  their  triumph,  and  revive  the  drooping 
power  of  his  master.  Ferdinand  is  then  brought 
before  the  Cortes,  over  which  Riego  presides, 
aod  having  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution,  is 
permitted  to  retire  on  the  pretence  of  consultiug 
his  council  in  reference  to  the  expediency  of  his 
leaving  Madrid.  A  letter  from  the  Duke  of  An- 
goaleme,  announcing  his  approach  with  a  French 
army  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  the  govern- 
meoc,  is  then  read  to  the  Cortes,  and  received 
with  the  deepest  indignation.  In  the  midst  of 
the  angry  debates  excited  by  this  threat  of  for- 
eign intervention,  a  messenger  communicates 
the  king's  resolution  to  remain  in  Madrid  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  t>f  the  Cortes.  The  most  vio- 
lent measures  are  thereupon  proposed  against 
Ferdinand ;  but  being  opposed  by  Riego,  who  is 
in  favor  of  conciliation,  a  deputation  at  bis  sug- 
gestion is  at  length  sent  to  persuade  the  king  to 
relinquish  his  determination,  who  soon  report 
that  he  is  inflexible.  Saez  then  appears  as  the 
representative  of  his  refractory  sovereign,  and 
viodicates  with  the  audacity  belonging  to  his  order, 
the  divine  right  of  kings  and  the  arbitrary  max- 
ims of  despotism.  During  the  controversy  pro- 
voked by  this  daring  priest,  a  packet  is  handed 
to  Riego,  which  proves  to  be  an  invitation  to  the 
French,  under  the  sign  manual  of  the  king  and 
the  seal  of  Saez,  to  advance  to  Madrid.    There- 


upon Riego  indignantly  denounces  the  falsehood 
and  double-dealing  of  Ferdinand,  and  Saez  be- 
ing  strangely  allowed  to  escape  unmolested,  the 
Cortes  resolve  to  establish  a  regency,  and  one  is 
accordingly  appointed.  A  reaction  then  takes 
place  among  the  fickle  populace  in  favor  of  their 
worthless  king,  and  the  crafty  Saez  having  des* 
patched  a  courier  to  hasten  the  march  of  tho 
French,  contrives  that  Morilio,  whose  defectioa 
is  still  unsuspected  by  his  political  associatesi 
shall  assail  in  the  rear  the  patriots,  who  faava 
gone  forth  under  the  command  of  Riego  to  re* 
sist  the  foreign  invader.  By  these  arrangements 
the  liberal  army  is  defeated  and  Riego  taken 
prisoner;  but  the  indomitable  Mina  escapes* 
The  captive  patriot  being  committed  to  the  dun- 
geons of  the  inquisition,  there  boldly  avows  his 
acts  and  opinions,  and  defies  the  power  of  that 
terrible  tribunal.  He  is  then  brought  before  tho 
king  and  summarily  sentenced  to  eiecution,  pro- 
testing vehemently  against  the  informality  of  his 
trial.  While  this  mockery  of  justice  is  transact'^ 
ing,  Riego's  wife,  Doiia  Theresa,  rushes  into  the 
presence  of  the  king,  and  throwing  herself  at 
his  feet  implored  her  husband's  pardon.  Ferdi" 
nand  is  struck  with  her  beauty,  and  being  not 
less  dissolute  than  superstitious,  (a  compound  by 
no  means  unusual,)  conceives  the  base  design  of 
making  ber  anxiety  to  save  Riego  subservient  to 
the  gratification  of  his  guilty  desires.  Having 
remanded  Riego  to  his  dungeon,  be  boldly  pro- 
poses her  prostitution  as  the  price  of  her  hus- 
band's safety.  In  spite  of  her  grief  and  des- 
pair, she  resists  all  bis  vicious  pleadings  aud  spe- 
cious arguments,  until  he  sternly  tells  her  that  by 
obstinately  resisting  bis  overtures  she  pronoun- 
ces the  doom  of  Riego,  whose  life  hangs  upon 
her  determination.  Shuddering  at  this  dreadful 
alternative,  she  seems  at  length  to  yield,  and 
upon  his  assurance  that  she  may  have  a  final  in- 
terview with  her  husband,  she  promises  to  return 
and  place  herself  in  his  power.  We  are  then 
transported  again  to  the  cells  of  the  inquisition, 
where  the  diabolic  Saez  enjoys  the  anguish  of 
his  victim,  while  he  tells  Riego  that,  provided  he 
agrees  to  surrender  his  wife  to  the  embraces  of 
the  king,  his  sentence  would  be  revoked,  and,  to 
add  to  his  torture,  assures  him  that  she  had  al- 
ready yielded  to  the  infamous  proposal.  In  the 
agony  of  his  despair,  Riego  exclaims  that  he  must 
hear  her  consent  from  her  own  lips,  and  that  if 
she  is  williug  to  make  such  a  sacrifice,  he  would 
no  longer  oppose  it.  Dofia  Theresa  is  theu  ad- 
mitted to  his  dungeon.  In  the  course  of  the  af- 
fecting interview  that  succeeds,  she  tells  him  that 
her  apparent  submission  to  the  wicked  purposes 
of  the  king  was  only  feigned  to  save  his  life,  and 
shews  him  a  dagger  with  which  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity she  intended  to  secure  her  honor  from 
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pollution.  Riego  eagerly  clutches  the  weapon, 
and  for  a  moment  meditates  the  death  of  his  wife ; 
but  at  length  shrinks  back  with  horror  from  the 
idea  of  shedding  the  blood  of  one  so  dear  to  him. 
As  the  moment  of  their  final  separation  draws 
nigh,  the  cell  suddenly  opens  and  displays  to 
view  the  horrid  apparatus  of  torture.  Shudder- 
ing at  the  hideous  spectacle,  Dofia  Theresa  sinks 
into  a  swoon,  and  while  she  is  in  a  state  of  in- 
seusibility,  a  monk  enters  to  receive  Riego's  con- 
fession, who  proves  to  be  his  brother.  The  no- 
ble prisoner,  mindful  of  others  rather  than  him- 
self, commits  the  lifeless  form  of  his  wife  to  the 
sympathizing  monk,  who,  availing  himself  of  the 
privileges  of  his  order,  bears  her  off,  and  promi- 
ses to  place  her  under  the  protection  of  Mina. 
That  enterprising  leader  had  devised  a  scheme 
to  rescue  Riego  even  at  the  moment  of  execu- 
tion, but  his  purpose  is  anticipated  by  the  bloody 
haste  of  the  minions  of  despotism,  and  in  the 
closing  scene,  he  meets  the  bier  of  his  murdered 
comrade,  to  whose  butchered  remains  he  pays  a 
mournful  tribute. 

Such  is  the  tale  which  our  author  has  adorned 
with  some  of  the  choicest  flowers  of  poetry  and 
rhetoric.  We  had  intended  to  enrich  our  pages 
with  copious  extracts ;  but  this  review  has  al- 
ready occupied  so  much  space,  that  we  must 
deny  ourselves  the  gratification  of  quoting  as  ex- 
tensively as  we  could  have  wished.  Yet  in  jus- 
tice to  the  play,  and  to  fortify  our  favorable  judg- 
ment, it  is  propel  that  we  should  give  a  few  spe- 
cimens of  our  author's  style. 

The  first  scene  consists  of  a  dialogue  between 
Riego  and  Diaz,  the  young  son  of  Porlier,  who 
had  perished  a  few  years  before  in  the  struggle 
to  maintain  the  new-born  liberty  of  Spain.  The 
enthusiastic  youth  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
early  history  of  Rome,  and  Riego  takes  occa- 
sion to  impress  his  opening  mind  with  the  love 
of  freedom  by  recounting  the  brilliant  examples 
of  patriotism,  and  public  spirit  exhibited  in  the 
ancient  republics.  The  following  lines,  where 
he  contrasts  the  Grecian  and  Roman  common- 
wealths, are  a  splendid  sample  of  declamation. 

Greece,  lovely  Greece! 
And  Rome,  mttjestic  power !  still  rise  before  me, 
Rivals,  not  equals  in  the  race  of  glory. 
Id  friendly  links,  the  Grecian  league  appears 
Like  clustering  vines,  shooting  their  tendrils  forth 
On  every  side,  to  prop  their  fragile  forms  : 
Rome,  Uie  gigantic  oak,  self-poised,  which  scorns 
The  whiriwind*s  wrath,  and  wars  with  time  himself. 
Resembling,  one,  a  mighty  river  formed 
Of  many  streams,  lingering  to  enchant  the  eye 
And  fertilize  the  earth ;  the  other,  ocean, 
In  whose  unfatbomed  depths,  the  mightiest  rivers 
Are  gulfed  and  lost.    A  diadem,  seems  Greece, 
With  rarest  gems  adorned  of  every  hue : 
Rome  shines  a  diamond  of  unclouded  light. 
The  banded  states,  a  consteUatton,  whose 


Mild  fires  invite  the  eye  to  gaze  upon 

Its  glittering  host,  and  trace  the  separate  path 

Of  each  bright  star,  while  all  as  one,  by  chain 

Invisible,  move  in  unbroken  union : 

But  who,  undazzled,  views  that  ancient  power. 

The  guide  and  ruler  of  the  earth ;  her  type 

The  eternal  orb,  who  soars  *mid  starry  worids; 

Uis  brightness  hides,  nor  sufiers  eye,  save  that 

Of  God  alone,  to  look  upon  his  &ce. 

In  a  subsequent  interview  with  his  young  pupil, 
Riego,  still  pursuing  the  same  subject,  dfrells 
with  enthusiasm  on  the  indomitable  spirit  evinced 
by  the  Spanish  race,  through  all  time,  in  defence 
of  their  independence.  He  thus  describes  their 
character : 

Brave  foes  have  felt  their  valour ; 

Rome  in  her  brighter  day  had  honored  it. 

Yet  proud  in  sooth  they  were ;  but  not  of  g<^ ; 

Nor  aught  gold  buys  to  feed  the  vanity 

Of  petty  souls.    Nor  yet  of  noble  blood 

Made  they  their  vaunt ;  its  headspring  in  the  hesxt 

Needing  no  voucher  from  the  spurious  rolls 

Of  heraldry,  but  self-proved,  welling  forth 

In  noble  deeds.    No  robes  of  silk  disguised 

Their  manly  form ;    a  rude  atlire  instead 

Left  bare  to  wintry  wind,  and  warrior's  steel, 

A  bosom  rugged  as  their  hills,  which  yet 

A  gem  more  precious  held, — the  soul  of  truth 

And  honor — lucid  source  of  all  their  pride  : 

An  honest  pride,  which  at  the  shrine  of  virtue 

Bowed  with  humility,  and  frowned  on  vice 

Though  seated  on  a  throne. 

He  then  enumerates  the  distinguished  men  who, 
in  modern  times,  have  signalized  their  devotioD 
to  the  principles  of  free  government,  and  vkbeo, 
in  travelling  over  that  illustrious  roll,  he  reaches 
the  name  of  Washington,  he  exclaims — 

Why  name  that  name, 
Unknown  to  heraldry,  tho*  brighter  ne^er 
Was  blazoned  on  the  rolls  of  fame ;  which  ecboM 
In  terror  from  the  palace-dome,  but  carries 
Joy  to  the  cotter's  roof?    His  brow  severe 
Of  native  dignity,  no  jewelled  crown 
E*er  tarnished ;  but,  instead,  the  civic  oak 
Mingled  with  laurel  boughs,  his  temples  bound. 
As  by  one  soul  inspired,  the  undaunted  Gaul 
And  spotless  chief  breasted  the  storm :  nor  ceased 
Their  toils  till  they  had  won  a  nation's  liberty ; 
The  world's  esteem ;  the  approving  smile  of  Heaves. 
Freedom's  unsceptered  son,  his  country's  saviour, 
Now  dwells  in  bliss ;  his  glory  freshening  in 
The  stream  of  time :  and  still  while  that  stream  flows 
Shall  his  loved  memory  be  hymned  in  praise. 

Never  has  a  more  just  and  magnificeot  tribute 
been  paid  to  the  name  of  that  great  and  good 
man. 

Saez  is  the  villain  of  the  piece,  the  master- 
spirit of  the  royal  party.  Able,  artful,  ambitious, 
enterprising  and  unscrupulous,  he  is  the  very  in- 
carnation of  priestcraft — a  fit  representative  o( 
that  dark  period,  when  the  sandalled  monk  put 
hb  foot  upon  the  necks  of  princes.  In  his  first  sp- 
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pearaoce  his  aspiring  nsftare  is  fioety  shadowed 
forth  by  representtog  him  as  awaking  from  a 
dream,  and  exclaiming, 

How  fimcjr  hath 
Beguiled  ray  tleep,  ood  with  bright  images 
EDtnnced  my  soul !    Bishop !    'Twas  thus  it  ran — 
Then  Cardinal ; — And  60  from  high  to  highest. 
But  DOW,  amid  a  gozgeous  host  I  sat, 
Aod  felt  the  pcarlet  honor  gently  press 
My  brow.    With  looks  submiss,  the  conclave  eyed 
Their  fature  pootiff.    Awe  and  hope 
By  inms  possessed  my  heart ;  nor  yet  its  ecstasy 
Sabdued :— Gh'ttering  before  my  very  eyes 
The  uiple  tiar  shone :  'twas  but  to  stretch 
My  hand,  and  say  *<»»  mine  !    Strange  mysteries,  sooth, 
Thcae  workings  of  the  brain  in  sleep :  more  strange 
If  meaningless.—  Old  seers  have  taught  in  dreams 
Heaven  whispers  to  the  soul  its  coming  doom : — 
Otis't  that  fancy,  while  dull  reason  sleeps. 
With  meteor  ray,  points  out  the  path  which  leads 
To  fortune?    Power!  chief  attribute  of  God ; 
iJBPe  beaven-bom  souls  may  covet  thee,  unblamed, 
To  ^rasp  at  once  a  glorious  destiny  7 
To  Mar  while  others  crawl :  to  bless  or  blast 
At  vil) ;  our  smile  a  sunbeam,  and  our  frown 
The  drear  eclipse,  making  all  nature  sad : 
To  be  the  g^a^e,  the  envy  of  the  world ; 
Tbe  one  amid  the  maiion!     So !  this  dream 
Should  busy  many  a  waking  thought :— it  shall — 
And  proudest  monarchs  yet  may  bow  to  Saez. 


lohis  first  interview  with  his  co-laborer,  Alagon, 
he  arowa  his  despotic  principles,  and  indicates 
the  danger  to  regal  and  ecclesiastical  power  from 
the  eocroacbing  spirit  of  the  age.  He  thus  figu- 
ratively depicts  the  perils  to  which  monarchs  are 
eiposed. 


Saez.   How  oft  is  grandeur 
Rain's  especial  mark.    Swift  o'er  the  plain 
^^^5  the  hurricane  blast,  leaving  unscathed 
The  pigmy  shrub,  to  battle  with  the  oak: 
Th«  forest  king  contemns  his  ruflBan  foe, 
And  waTes  his  head  secure  of  victory  ; — 
^lieQ  lo !  the  insidious  shaft,  felt  ere  desired. 
Hath  pierced  his  heart,  and  scattered  to  the  winds 
His  giant  limbs. 

^«g(m.    Still,  from  the  mighty  hand 
Which  guides  the  devious,  yet  unerring  bolt 
In  Mfety  o'er  the  heads  of  favored  mortals, 
Ferdinand  hath  nought  to  fear.    Whence  then  his  peril  ? 

^««-   Whence  comes  it  not?  from  reptiles  crawling 
near 
H»8  path ;  vile  insects  buzzing  round  his  couch. 
In  countless  shapes  dangers  besiege  the  throne ; 
^d  with  the  throne,  the  church.    What  loyal  heart 
Marks  uncoocemed  the  spirit  of  the  age? 
P«nmable  heresies,  rebellious  creeds, 
Spread  far  and  wide,  for  which,  in  better  days, 
^gotand  fire  had  been  the  appropriate  doom. 
p»k«,  by  oar  ordinances  denounced,  abound 
In  every  hovel.    The  low-bom  multitude, 
»<i4Iened  with  taste  of  fruit  to  them  forbidden, 
backed  from  the  tree  of  knowledge,  now  project 
^m  or  state,  and  prate  about  their  rights  ;— 
^^  nghtofor8ooth,and  wrongs,  whose  highest  privilege, 
*^»  paved  with  cudgels  on  their  memories,  is  I 

"'>««ence ;  aye,  unmurmaring  obedience,  J 


To  those  Heaven  sends  to  rule  them.    Nought  divine 
Nor  human  now — the  Pope's  supremacy — 
The  monarch's  birthright — Heaven's  revealed  decrees- 
Challenge  respect.    Vile  Blasphemy  usurps 
The  pulpit-seat  to  curse  the  Power  that  gave 
Her  power  to  corse.    Treason  invades  the  palace ; 
And  lo !  Sedition,  armed  with  oaken  staff. 
Now  flaunts  abroad  waving  o'er  motley  troop 
Her  ragged  flag  of  variegated  hue. 
Unveils  her  hideous  features,  and  proclaims 
Her  hellish  schemes. 

He  thus  confirms  the  faith  of  his  higetted  tool 
Vinuesa,  the  king's  confessor,  in  the  truth  of 
dreams  as  a  presage  of  coming  events. 


Vinueta.  And  think'st  them  sent  of  God  ? 

Saez,    Undoubted  revelations.    Who  may  say, 
ru  dream  Unnight :  FU  dream  of  tkit  tn-  that  : 
Or  Lo!  I  dream :  Can  man  create  new  worlds, 
Fill  them  with  strange  and  ever-changing  shapes 
Fair  as  the  Angelic  host ; — anon  uncouth, 
Mipjoined,  and  monstrous  ;  such  as  mortal  eye 
Did  ne'er  behold  ?    When  every  sense  is  locked 
In  sleep's  brief  death,  is  it  of  our  mere  will 
We  rove  through  boundless  regions,  veering  swift 
To  every  point  marked  down  in  Time's  old  compass, 
Past,  present,  future  ?    Live  in  one  short  moment 
Ages  of  misery,  or  bliss  ?    Behold 
Youth's  sunny  brow  blanched  o'er  with  sudden  snows, 
And  age  rejoicing  in  his  auburn  locks? 
Bring  back  the  absent  and  the  dead ;  and  moved 
At  their  discourse  responsive  laugh  and  weep 
As  though  they  stood  beside  us  7    No :  No :    'Tis 
The  handy-work  of  God. 


Truly  this  philosophic  chorchman  reasons  ao 
acutely  on  the  subject  of  dreams,  that  he  almoec 
persuades  us  to  renounce  our  disbelief  in  the  re- 
alities of  that  shadowy  world,  and  to  attribute  to 
celestial  influences  what  we  had  been  Imputing 
to  the  vulgar  effect  of  indigestion. 

After  Riego  had  so  generously  shielded  the 
pusillanimous  Ferdinand  from  tbe  just  rage  of 
his  incensed  followers,  Saez,  who  seems  to  have 
had  but  little  faith  in  the  ezistente  of  virtue,  and 
certainly  no  respect  for  that  quality  whenincom-* 
patible  with  his  notions  of  sound  policy,  says 
sneeringly  of  the  unseasonable  humanity  of  that 
upright  patriot — 

True :  in  the  world's  cant  phrase,  a  generous  hero. 
And  such  kind  nature  meant  him,  but  o'erdid 
Her  work,  stifling  the  hero's  qualities 
^th  seed  of  loftier  virtues.    Brave,  she  made  him ; 
Ambitious :  aye  he  would  be  great ;  but  yet 
Would  shun  the  crooked  paths  that  lead  to  greaoiess. 
Lo  1  Clad  in  Honor's  time-worn  coat  of  mail, 
And  brandishing  on  high  the  rusty  lance 
Of  Justice,  like  La  Mancha's  crazy  knight. 
He  sallies  forth  to  right  all  wrongs;  aloud 
Chaunting  the  praises  of  the  mountain  nymph 
Sweet  Liberty ;  a  bold-faced  wanton,  eager 
To  meet  the  ravisher's  embrace ;  in  his 
Enchanted  eye,  forsooth,  a  peerless  angel. 

In  admirable  keeping  with  this  mockery  of  all 
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human  worth  is  the  contempt  for  mankind,  which 
he  displaya  when  he  tells  the  Pope's  nuncio,  that 
money  is  "  the  key  of  keys  which  opes  the  hu- 
man breast.*' 

Nuneio,    In  Saez'  hands  it  was  not  like  to  fiiil. 

Saez.    Once  found  it  could  not  fail.    Entering  at  will 
Sin*R  secret  chamber,  I  explored,  unseen, 
Its  dark  recesses — read  the  Statesman's  craft; 
The  Hero's  fears ;  the  Patriot's  selfish  schemes 
For  public  wesi;  and  found  the  paradox 
A  truth^that  virtue  is  but  vice  disfniised. 
Vice—a  mean  coin  of  basest  metal— passes, 
Ungilded,  but  for  what  'tis  worth ;  while  virtue, — 
That  same  base  coin  with  plded  coat, — is  palmed 
Upon  the  worid  for  solid  gold.    Pelf  rules 
The  mass :  the  elect  by  pride,  ambition. 
Vain  glory  swayed.    Hence  Scipio  waa  forbearing ; 
Lucretia  chaste ;  and  Aristides  just : 
Hence  needy  Cato  spumed  a  bribe;  and  Curtina 
I^apttbe  gulf. 
Passing  the  common  herd, 
I  sought  the  aspiring  chiefs ;  with  odious  truth 
Painted  the  changeful  mob :  place,  titles,  gold,— 
Convincing  proofs — gave  to  their  eager  hopes ; 
And  led  them  back  by  interest's  golden  chain 
To  duty.    Well ;  let  moralists  declaim ; 
Say,  does  not  Heaven  itself  reward  repentant  gnilt  T 

When  Abisbal,  whose  secret  disaflection  to  the 
liberal  party  was  not  then  fully  ascertained,  urges 
npon  the  Cortes  to  confide  in  the  friendly  and 
pacific  professions  of  the  Duke  of  Angonleme, 
the  reply  of  Arguelles  is  a  fine  sample  of  ironical 
eloquence. 

AhUhal,  Nor  will  these  air-gun  pellets  fright  the 

French. 
The  Duke  still  proffers  peace :  why  spurn  his  friendship? 
Why  doubt  his  royal  word  T 

Arguelles.  I  fear  my  friends, 

Ye're  rash  with  our  good  King's  good  Couaio  and  Brother. 
Hath  he  not  led  his  Cordon  SanUaire 
Across  our  snowy  barrier,  here— into 
The  very  midst  of  pestilence— to  fright 
It  off*  with  guns  and  trumpets  T    How  then  donbt 
His  royal  word — ^ye,  who  know  princes  ars 
Mirrors  of  truth  and  honor?    Mark  ye ;  France 
Wears  not  foiik  fi[pa<i»— why,  no !    She  doth  but  send 
Her  hundred  thousand  bayonets  to  ensure 
Our  peace !    She  would  have  us  free— free  as  herself,— 
And  sends  her  hundred  thousand  slaves  to  teach  ua 
Freedom !    She  would  annul  our  naughty  law  ; 
Giving,  instead,  sage  pandects — ^much  approved 
At  Laybach  and  Troppau.    She  is  our  friend ; 
Our  ally :  come  to  rescue  Spain  from-— Spaniards, 
And  give  her  to  the  care  of  Gauls  and  Calmucks! 
How  can  we  thank  enough  such  friends  who,  from 
Sheer  love,  would  force  us  to  be  free  1    Wage  war 
To  give  us  peace ; — and  merely  cut  our  throats 
To  make  us  happy.    But  why — why,  this  vile 
Hypocrisy  expose ;  seen  and  despised 
By  every  honest  heart?    'Tis  Liberty, 
My  friends,— that,  that's  the  pestilence  whose  spread 
These  Holy  Allies  dread— what  tyrant  doth  not? 
But  spite  of  open  foe  and  prudent  friends, 
Spain  shall  be  free.    Let  the  proud  Bourbon  come ! 
When  France  appeals  to  her  cruaading  Saint 


Spam  shall  invoke  her  Ood— the  God  of  Jnetke— 
Who  crowned  her  anns  at  Roneeavaux  aad  Quentin. 

There  are  some  noble  sentiments  finely  ex- 
pressed in  Riego's  answer  to  Mina,  when  the 
latter  reproaches  him  for  havisg  spared  the  lift 
of  the  tyrant  Ferdinand. 

iftfM.    Why  throw  the  mantle  of  the  law  round  him 
Who  tramplea  it  beneath  hia  feet? 

Riego,  Becaoaa, 

Like  him  we  would  not  tread  it  under  ours; 
Trust  me,  that  State's  enslaved  where  power  abides 
In  one,  or  many,  greater  than  the  State; 
Tho*  found  in  Virtue's  hand,  and  used  against 
The  bad  :  the  bad  in  turn  will  wield  it;  then 
What  safety  for  the  best  7    Did  Mercy  ne'er 
Ward  ofi"  the  stroke  of  Justice,  few  would  paas 
Unscarred.    'Twera  wanton  cruelty  to  cniah 
The  fanglesB  adder :  reft  of  his  bloody  sceptre 
Let  Ferdinand  live :  a  hostage  in  our  hands 
His  fears  shall  guarantee  Spain's  peace,  or  else 
God's  law  as  man's,  give  license  to  our  awords 
To  hew  it  from  his  heart. 

The  following  lines,  intended  to  illustrate  the 
debauched  character  of  Ferdinand  which  eveo 
pervaded  his  dreams,  are  distinguished  by  their 
rich  and  splendid  diction.  The  two  last  lines  es- 
pecially are  beautiful,  and  present  a  veiyfioe 
image  to  the  mind. 

Ferdinand^  [who  hatjmi  €neetked,J    I  did  but  dreasu— 
But  now  her  palpitating  heart  met  mine, — 
Which  still,  its  wild  emotion  unsubdued. 
Gives  audible  response.    Methougbt  I  roved 
A  Paradise,  like  that  the  Moslem  hopes 
In  after  worlds : — dark  eyes,  and  blushing  cheeks. 
And  shapes  of  beauty  glowed  before  my  sight 
In  angel  radiance,  and  inthralled  my  aonl. 
[Looks  ouL]   How  sweetly  Night  succeeda  the  bottftroos 

Eve 
Whose  arrowy  fires  seemed  pointed  at  my  head! 

The  fierce,  yindictive  character  of  Morille, 
and  the  motives  of  personal  enmity,  which  caused 
him  to  waver  in  his  fidelity,  and  finally  to  sbaa- 
don  his  party,  are  strongly  delineated  in  the  fol- 
lowing soliloquy  uttered  after  his  attempt  on  the 
life  of  the  king. 

MoriOo,  [pausing.]    Was  it  for  thia  we  made  hinchien 
To  yield 
The  spoils  we  had  battled  for^— and  woa? 
Giving  our  vanquiahed  foe  bis  fbrfcit  lile 
To  take  our  own  1    Abisbal'a  in  the  right 
Aye!  I  mistook  the  leader  and  the  canae : 
Hell  take  them  both !        [  Walks  m.] 
[Pauses.] .  He  should  have  kept  that  cantiag  hoouly 
To  edify  the  Cortes.    Ha!  one  blow 
And  all  was  ours  to  carve  at  will.    Gone— gone  >- 
Power,  riches,  empire  barteied  ofl^ibr  glory  * 
A  moon-made  rainbow!    Hail  fo  ike  great  Dttiterer ! 
The  dauntless  chief,  uiho  curbed  Spain's  Ufraid  Ha§; 
Them  bared  his  breast  la  shield  that  tprantjrsm 
Bloody  Moriilo,    Yea!  The  blaeker  they 
Paint  me,  the  brighter  he  ahall  ahine:  and  heie 
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Sund  I,  much  like  a  fiend  in  hell  tbaf*B  damned 
To  i^te  oo  ani^la  soarini^  *ioid  the  skiee. 
Bot  that  bis  falcon  eye  met  mine,  this  sword 
Had  Mogbt  a  fitter  sheath  than  Ferdinand's  breast. 
The  turtle-hearted  fool !    Why,  what  care  1 7 
Let  FercBnaad  lire  :  'tis  jnst  his  band  prepare 
The  cop  shall  recompense  his  ssTionr's  merey. 
Hell's  cauldron  can  supply  no  hotter  drang^ht. 

There  are  aeveral  scenes  between  Rtego  and 
his  wife  Do&a  Theresa,  which  breathe  the  very 
seal  of  the  purest  and  most  devoted  conjugal  af- 
fection. We  want  no  higher  eyidenee  of  the 
anthor's  moral  worth,  than  that  be  had  the  heart 
to  feel  the  loveliness  of  this  domestic  picture, 
and  the  genius  to  describe  it  in  such  touching 
language.  Doiia  Theresa  is  the  only  female 
character,  and  her  first  appearance  announces 
the  gentle  and  amiable  woman.  8he  finds  her 
hodbaod  absorbed  in  solitary  meditation,  and 
strives  soothingly  to  extract  from  him  the  secret 
cause  of  his  anxiety.  We  give  almost  the  entire 
Kene. 

Enier  Dona  Theresa. 

RUgo.  Ah !  this  is  kind. 

Dcma  Thereta.  Thou  scarce  will  deem  it  so; 

For  1  am  come  to  chide  thee,  that  amid 
Health-wasting  studies  thou  mispeodst  the  time. 
When  Heaven's  own  wondrous  volume  courts  our  eyes. 
And  the  young  Mom  sheds  on  its  fairest  page 
Her  magic  Hght.    O !  come  with  me,  and  in 
Out  iavorite  haunt  all  sterner  cares  awhile 
Forego. 

Riego*    So  glowingly  thou  paint'st  the  scenoi 
Mj  will  would  fain  rebel  against  my  duty. 

Dema  The.  Inexorable  duty !    Ah!  art  thou 

Her  oaly  slave,  that  without  mercy  task 
On  task  she  puta  on  thee  1  [fift/fAs.]  Thou'rtsad!  Riego, 
That  cloudy  look  tells  of  some  anxious  thought. 

Rie^.       A  fleeting  shade  thy  smile  shall  soon  dispel. 

Dtma  Tlte.  And  why,  when  aU  around  is  sunshine,  rest 
Tbeae  shadows  on  thy  brow  1 

Riegm.  With  thee,  Theresa, 

This  laughing  earth  were  still  the  paradise 
Twaa  meant,  wera't  not  that  man  turns  aU  its  sweets 
To  poboB,  and  with  fiendish  spleen  along 
The  paths  of  peace  scatten  unwonted  thorns. 
Must  it  not  pain  our  hearts,  that  he  should  mar 
Go(l*a  bounty  thus— to  make  himself  a  wretch  1 

Doiia  The.  Let  guilt  endure  the  penance ;  why  shall  we, 
Wba  loathe  the  crime,  spurn  Heaven's  pure  gifts,  and  leave 
Iti  fruits  and  flowere*  profusely  blushing  round, 
Vo  wither  on  the  stem  ?    Come!  Come!    Ah  me! 
Some  spirit  whispere  me,  there  was  a  time- 
Some  short  moons  since— one  happy  hour  above 
The  rest,  thy  heart  may  gues»— when  not  in  vain 
Had  poor  Theresa  sued. 

Riego.    Nor  shall  she  now.    [Closes  hi§  portfoiio,] 
Thu  taak  may  be  deferred ;  and  the  avreet  thought 
Indulged  of  that  fond  hour  an  Angel  prompts 
Thee  to  recall. 

Doia  The.        Rememberest  thou  that  boor? 

Riego.    Thou  donbt'st  it  not  7— More  fireshly  than  the 
last. 

Dona  Tlte.    In  El  Retiro's  wildest  walk,  we  streyed,— 
Alone— scarce  conscious  that  around  us  night 
Had  thrown  her  friendly  veil.    The  star  of  faith 


With  fixed  eve,  o'er  Buy  trago's  height 
Looked  down ;  looked  dowu  and  smiled— 

Riego.  To  view  a  sight 

Lovelier  than  Buy  trego's  glittering  peak  : 
AiTectien's  crystal  gem;  pure  as  the  mine 
From  whence  it  sprang ;  more  brilliant  than  the  ray 
That  lit  it  up ;  spangling  thy  cheek,  till  brushed 
By  my  rude  lip  away. 

Dona  The.  Not  rude,  but  murmuring 

Soft  vows  of  constancy,  enduring  as 
The  hills  which  rose  above :    Forget'st  thou  that  T 

Riego.  Sooner  those  hills  shall  dip  their  snowy  plumes 
In  Manzanares'  riU,  or  his  scant  rill 
O'erleap  their  towering  heads.    Still,  as  in  that 
Fond  hour,  throb  not  our  hearts  in  unison  7 

Dona  Tike.    So  mine  will  think ;  then  wondering  asks» 
why  kept 
A  stranger  to  the  pangs  that  rend  thy  bosom  f 

Riego.    If  in  that  bosom,  painful  thoughts  take  root. 
Confess,  Theresa,  'twere  no  proof  of  love 
Thence  to  transplant  them  into  thine^ 

Dona  The.  When  first 

The  germ  approaches,  a  wife  with  gentle  hand 
Might  pluck  it  forth,  and,  in  its  stead,  engraft 
The  blooming  bud  of  peace.    Ob !  why,  Riego, 
Why,  from  thy  faithful  wife,  conceal  aught  that 
Disturbs  thee  7    Ah !  if  thy  Theresa  seem 
O'er  earnest — 

Riego.    Why  'twere  but  a  grateful  proof 
Of  what  needs  none.    But  think !    Our  country  smoking 
With  her  children's  blood ;— our  friends  beset  by  spies. 
Knowing  no  safety  but  in  mutual  fiiitb. 
Think  well  of  this  :-->then  say,  when  Honour  here 
Hath  placed  the  seal  of  silence,  would  Theresa — 

Dona  The.    Nay.    Wrong  her  not:  she'd  have  thee 
guard  the  secret 
Even  'gainst  the  bribery  of  love. 

Riego.  Thou  dost 

Forgive  roe  then  7 

Dona  The.  Love,  honour  thee  the  more. 

If  that  might  be,  for  thy  unswerving  truth. 

The  last  interview  of  Riego  and  his  wife  in 
the  dungeons  of  the  inquisition  is  extremely  af- 
fecting. Riego  is  then  on  the  eve  of  execution, 
his  heart  torn  with  anguish  by  the  discovery  of 
the  foul  designs  of  the  profligate  king  upon  his 
wife,  and  with  terrible  misgivings  as  to  her  fate 
when  bis  approaching  death  would  deprive  her 
of  bis  protection.  In  spite  of  the  insinuations  of 
the  monster  Saez.  his  confidence  in  her  purity  is 
unshaken,  and  be  eagerly  awaits  the  promised 
meeting  to  receive  from  her  own  lips  the  assu- 
rance of  her  unbroken  fidelity.  Doiia  Theresa 
enters  his  cell  and  exclaims,  **My  husband!" 

Riego.    Once  more  heart  to  heart ;  my  wife! 
My  faithful  wife!    Thou  wouldst  not  then  foraake  nve. 

Dona  The.    In  weal  nor  woe;  nor  thou  thy  poor  The- 
resa 7 

Riego.    Not  for  all  earthly  blessings  coupled  with 
Unfading  glory  and  immortal  life. 

Doiia  The.    Thou  makest  me  happy!    Happy!  No 
alas! 
Most  wretched.    Oh ! — I  have  a  pang  for  thee— 
The  cell  of  torture  can  supply  none  fiercer. 

Riego.  Nay,  spare  thyself,  and  me  the  harrowing  tale. 
Already  have  I  heard  enough. 
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Difha  The,  The  monster! 

A  hideous  scheme ;  yet— oh!  my  husband—ainww* 
I  wished — canst  thou  forgive  me  T— nlmosl  now 
I  wish— thou  wouldst  accept  bis  cruei  mercy. 
Nay,  cling  not  to  me  thus ;  else  art  thou  wrecked. 
O!  ere  the  driving  tempest  send  thy  barque 
Adrift,  use  the  sole  anchor  left,  and  cast 
Me  from  thee— 
Riego,  Into  shame  and  misery. 

Doha  The.    Thy  freedom  gained— Heaven  gives  the 

key  to  mine.        [Show9  a  dagger, 
Riego.    My  own  Theresa!    Ah !  1  know,  I  feel 
Thy  pure  self-sacrificing  love;  and  deep, 
Deep  in  the  bosom  of  my  soul  it  dwells  ; 
Thence  ne'er  by  mortal  hand  to  be  divorced. 
But  think  not  thy  Riego  had  endured 
A  life  BO  saved— so  cursed  in  saving  {eyeing  the  dagger.^ 

Ha! 
Pray  lend  it  me.  [She  gives  it,}  By  Heaven,  thou  smilest 

as  tho* 
Thy  beaming  light  were  sent  to  guide  me  through 
Tho  gloom,  and  carve  a  way  beyond  the  reach 
Of  brutal  vengeance. 

Dona  The.  First  redeem  thy  wife ! 

The  glittering  blade  once  more  my  breast  shall  greet, 
A  token  of  love  to  lure  me  to  thy  arms, 
My  heaven  of  bliss— my  refuge  from  despair. 
Riego.    Might  Heaven  approve,  how  sweet  it  were  to 
die. 
Locked  in  this  last  embrace. 

Dona  The,  Call  it  not  de^th; 

Rather  a  brief  and  sweet  siesta,  whence 
Angels  shall  wake  us,  as  on  high  they  chant 
The  marriage  of  our  souls,  and  beckon  us 
To  share  their  joys. 

Riego,  No!    'Twas  a  desperate,  hideous 

Fancyi    Thou  tempting  fiend,  how  didst  thou  prompt 
My  hand  to  damning  sin !    But  God  be  thanked 
'Tis  past.    I  cannot  stain  with  blood,  thy  blood, 
This  snowy  pillow  of  my  joys  and  griefs, 
Norhring  upon  our  souls  the  frown  of  Heaven. 
Live  my  Theresa,  for  thy  husband's  sake; 
Thou  best  canst  guard  bis  fame  from  those  whose  malice 
Would  stab  him  in  the  grave.    Think  him  still  near  thee ; 
And  let  his  image,  like  a  pleasing  dream, 
I>weU  with  thee,  till  the  hour  we  meet  again. 
Doha  The,    'Twill  not  be  long.    [BeUtolU.I    Hark! 

Hark! 
Riego.  *Ti8  time — we  part — 

Dona  The.      Part!  Part?      Thou  wilt  not  use  the 
friendly  steel. 
And  yet  canst  speak  that  word.    We  must  not  part : 
Thus  will  1  cleave  to  thee  in  life — ^m  death — 


The  scene  between  Saez  and  Riego,  just  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  Doila  Theresa,  is  highly 
characteristic  of  the  sardonic  malevolence  and 
cool  calculating  cruelty  of  the  former.  The 
crafty  priest  steals  into  the  dungeon  of  bis  vic- 
tim, and  gloats  over  the  agonies  of  Riego,  wri- 
thing under  the  false  tale  of  his  wife's  willing 
prostitution  to  the  king,  and  indignant  at  the 
idea  thrown  out  by  his  tormentor,  that  his  pardon 
might  be  purchased  by  giving  his  sanction  to  her 
voluntary  disgrace.  With  that  scene  we  shall 
dose  our  extracts. 


Saez,  Didst  think 

To  bofHe  Saez  ?    What!     Would  Riego  crown 
His  noble  deeds  with  suicide  7    And  shrink 
Like  common  men  from  pain  7 

Riego.  A  moment  more. 

This  torment  be  at  least  had  shunned,  of  now 
Again  beholding  thee. 

Saez,  And  I,  it  seems 

A  pleasure  lost,  never  to  be  recalled. 

Riego.       That— many  such— may  still  be  thine :  to 
stretch 
Thy  victim  on  the  rack— to  taunt  his  safferings— 
To  catch  his  bloodshot  eye,  while  glancing  looks 
Wooldpierae  or  melt  aught  but  a  monkish  heart— 
To  view  his  every  limb  and  feature  warped 
And  quivering  with  excess  of  agony! 
O !  'twere  a  study  of  most  rare  delight : 
Worthy  the  Devil-or  Sae*  himself.    Hell— heU 
Has  nothing  comparable. 

SoM,  Rail  on — then  hear  me« 

I  came  to  ofier  thee  deliverance. 

Riego.  Thou ! 

*Tis  thou  didst  plot  my  death ;  doom  me  to  torture ; 
And  now  wouldst  raise  delusive  hopes  to  glut  thy  ven- 
geance. 

Saez,    Not  mine  the  boon ;  the  king  would  be  thy  friend. 

Riego.    Ferdinand  Riego's  friend !     Is  he  not  thine  ? 

Saez,    Pity,  at  least,  it  seems,  howc'cr  misplaced, 
Hath  touched  his  heart. 

Riego.    As  soon  'twould  melt  a  tiger's, 
As  his  or  thine,  till  Heaven's  avenging  bolts 
First  rive  a  passage  thro'  your  flinty  bosoms. 
Thou   mockest  me   Monk;  and   tallest  of  charm  more 

strange 
Than  that  of  old,  transforming  men  to  brutes — 
A  spell  to  change  a  monster  into  man. 

Saez,    A  spell  in  sooth ;  wrought  too  by  a  fair  cnchui- 
tress. 

Riego.    I  prithee  keep  this  wondrous  tale  to  adorn 
Thy  saintly  legends ;  scarce  I'd  credit  thee 
Tho'  newly  risen  from  the  grave. 

S(tez.  1  know, 

Riego  fain  would  die  for  liberty ; 
Martyrdom  far  more  precious  in  his  eyes 
Than  a  dull  life  of  ease  and  honor.    Even 
A  widowed  wife— 

Riego,  Draw  not  my  thoughts  that  way : 

Forbear!    Forbear! 

Saez.  How  else  my  errand  tell  T 

For  'tis  to  her  thou  owe«t  thy  Sovereign's  kindness. 

Riego.       Be  merciful  for  once,  and  torture  not 
The  soul.    Speak  what  thou  hast  to  say,  or  leave  me. 

Saez,    Know  then — the  king's  enamored  of  thy  wife- 

Riego.  Impostor !    Demon ! 

Saez.       Vanquished  by  her  channs, 
He  deigns  to  place  her  next  the  qaeen  in  rank 
And  first  in  favor. 

Riego.    Sure  I  ha»e  been  wrenched 
Upon  the  wheel,  and  with  returning  life 
My  senses  stray  in  dreams  more  horrid  than 
The  pangs  it  gave. 

Saez.  Recall  thy  wandering  reason ; 

Hear  all ;  then  make  thy  choice — a  felon's  death ; 
Or  freedom,  with  the  rule  of  fair  Galicia. 
Nay,  more — 

Riego.    What  more?    What  more  f    Dolstillbreallie 
On  earth  7    Or  is  not  this  the  dread  abode 
Where  penal  sufferings  purify  the  soul 
From  sins  done  in  the  flesh  7 

Saez,  Riego  raves; 

The  firm,  the  resolute  lUego;  fencying 
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losuita  from  haofia  would  ahower  bright  booors  on  him. 
Say  UiAt  the  Church  perinission  gives ;  thy  wife 
Her  free  coDsent  T 

Rie^.       Saj  that  the  sun's  an  icicle ! 
The  firozen  pole  a  mase  of  liquid  fire^ 
Thai  Heaven*8the  dwelling  place  of  monks :  say  that 
There's  honor — virtue — truth — ^in  Ferdinand 
And  thee :— tell  aught — but  that. 

Sa£z.  'Tis  love  of  thee 

FaTors  his  suit — nnd  would  bespeak  thy  sanction. 

Riego,    Amazing  liar!    Could  I  but  reach  thee — ^I 
Would  irrasp  thee  till  some  touch  of  torment  thou 
Sboald'at  leel  like  that  thou'dst  give ;  then  leave  thy  car* 

cass 
Fit  morsel  for  the  toads  this  vault  engenders. 

Saez.    That  fate  be  thine!— or  worse.    But  mark  me 
well: 
ThoQ  inay*8t  reject  the  boon  thy  king  would  grant, 
Aod  Dot  the  \es»  yield  her  on  whom  thou  doatest. 
Ferdinand  will  not  be  foiled  in  schemes  of  love : 
When  ihou  shah  in  ihy  grave  unquielly 
Be  bid,  thy  beauteous  dame  in  his  embrace 
Shall  find  a  solace  for  her  loss. 

RiepK  Ah!  Fiends 

As  je  are,  ye  dare  not  meet  the  blasting  fire 
Which  beams  from  virtue's  eye.     Begone ! 
But  ah! 

[Suez  converses  ttiih  familiars  who  retire. 
Then  bo  I  may  again  behold  her  face, 
AndTindicate  her  truth.    Don  Victor!  Prithee 
Retnra.   My  wife  thou  say'st  consents  t    And  freely  7 

S(uz.  I  have  it  from  the  Dnke. 

Riego.  Still  I  would  hear  it 

From  her  own  lips. 

^^'  What  then  T 

RitgQ,    What  then  t    What  then  t 

Scex.    Speak  out:  the  pledge!    Thou'It yield  her  to 
the  king. 

Rifgo.  \niat!  Yield  her—to?— If  she  consent,!  wUl— 
I  will— to  him  or  thee. 

« 

We  have  been  tempted  to  multiply  our  cita- 
tiooa  much  farther  than  we  intended,  and  must 
forbear  to  indulge  our  inclination  lest  we  should 
Rechargeable  with  a  design  to  invade  the  copy- 
right The  play  will  speak  for  itself,  and,  unless 
our  judgment  is  grossly  deceived,  will  commend 
Itself  by  its  own  intrinsic  merits  to  the  favour  of 
tbe  public.  We  understand  that  it  is  proposed 
to  bring  it  forward  for  representation  iu  some  of 
the  Northern  theatres.  Whether  it  will  succeed 
10  that  way  we  will  not  undertake  to  predict,  but 
we  feel  confident  that  it  will  take  its  place  in  the 
library  of  our  dramatic  literature. 

J.  B.  D. 

Campbell  county^  Fof*  .  <      / 


MY  FATHER. 

My  Father !  in  the  mist-enshrouded  Past, 
My  boyish  thoughts  have  wandered  o'er'and  o'er 
To  thy  lone  grave,  upon  a  distant  shore, 

The  wanderer  of  the  waters,  still  at  last. 

Never  in  boyhood  have  I  blithely  sprung. 
To  catch  my  Father's  voice,  or  climb  his  knee ; 
He  was  a  constant  Pilgrim  of  the  sea— 

And  died  upon  it  when  hia  boy  was  young. 

He  perished  not  in  conflict  nor  in  flame. 
No  laurel  garland  rests  upon  his  tomb. 
Wild  were  his  days,  and  clouded  was  hia  doom, 

Brief  was  his  life,  forgotten  is  his  name. 

Yet  have  I  shrined  his  memory  in  my  mind. 
Yet  have  I  wrought  his  image  on  my  soul — 
Though  fancy>painted,  a  most  perfect  whole 

Of  sweet  conceptions,  deep,  though  dim-defined. 

His  careless  bearing,  and  his  manly  face. 
His  bold  blue  eye,  his  stem  and  stalwart  form 
Fitted  to  breast  the  fight,  the  wreck,  the  storm ; 

The  saiior^d  nonehaiance,  the  soldier's  grace. 

In  dreams,  in  dreams  we're  mingled,  and  a  swell 
Of  feeling,  mightier  for  the  eye's  eclipse, 
The  music  of  a  blest  Apocalypse, 

Hath  murmured  through  my  spirit,  like  a  spell. 

Ah !  then !  oftimes  a  sadder  scene  will  rise, 
A  gallant  vessel  through  the  mist-bound  day, 
Lifting  her  spectral  spars  above  the  bay, 

Swayed  gloomily  against  the  glimmering  skies. 

O'er  the  dim  billows  thundering,  peals  a  boom 
Of  the  deep  gun  that  bursteth  as  a  knell, 
When  the  brave  tender  to  the  brave  farewell — 

And  strong  arms  bear  a  comrade  to  the  tomb. 


The  opened  sod  :  a  sorrowing  band  beside — 
One  rattling  roll  of  musketry,  and  then, 
A  man  no  more  among  his  fellow-inen, 

Darkness  his  chamber,  and  the  earth  his  bride. 

My  Father  sleeps  in  peace ;  perchance  more  blest 
Than  some  he  left  to  mourn  him  and  to  know 
The  sternest,  bitterest  blight  of  human  wo, 

Longing  (how  oft!)  with  him,  to  be  at  rest. 

She  whom  his  love  sustained,  the  widowed  one 
Is  living  still,  but  all  her  promised  years 
,  )/^^  Have  floated  o'er  a  gloomy  gulf  of  tears 
/  Illumined  not  by  starlight,  nor  by  sun. 


EPIGRAM. 

Your  slaves  are  a  curse,"  the  New  Englander  cries. 

And  the  man  who  a  negro  would  sell- 
Accursed  he  lives  and  accursed  he  dies ; 

We  gladly  consign  him  to  h — I." 
Kind  friend,  how  consistent  your  conduct  appears, 

When  all  your  good  actions  are  done, 
Why  poor  out  <m  curses  around  onr  poor  ears, 

In  trying  to  stealaway  one? 


f 


And  now  I  know  the  Pilgrim's  path  is  trod, 
^     A  season  more,  and  the  celestial  Gate 
Will  open  for  her,  where  the  angels  wait, 
To  bear  the  **  heavy-laden"  up  to  God. 

And  when  thou  gocst  sweet  mother!  and  the  gleams 
From  sapphire  thrones  are  'round  thy  footsteps  spread; 
When  the  last  ofifspring  of  thy  Grief  is  dead. 

Plead  for  me  there,  by  the  Elysian  streams  :^- 
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For  it  may  be  a  stronger,  purer  light 
From  Heaven's  eternal  Palaces  shall  pour 
On  the  dim  deserts  of  this  mortal  shore, 

And  the  wronged  human-heart  be  judged  aright — 

Then  hand  in  hand  with  Him,  thy  spirit's  Lord, 
Thine  earthly  lover,  and  thy  Heavenly  friend, 
Will  the  Immortal  for  the  Mortal  bend, 

And  pray,  I  too,  may  share  thy  g^ecU  Reward! 

P.  H.  H. 


Indian  Wars  of  Western  Virginia.* 

Mr.  De  Hass  has  given  us  a  pleasant  and  val- 
uable book.  These  Indian  wars,  or  as  Kerche- 
val  calls  them  **  incursions  and  massacres,"  have 
made  memorable  a  thousand  spots  all  along  the 
frontier  of  the  Old  Dominion,  from  the  Blue 
Ridge  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha :  and  the 
men  of  our  day,  we  feel  convinced,  will  not 
**  willingly  let  die"  the  memory  of  those  heroic 
encounters  and  terrible  sufierings  which  harden- 
ed so  effectually  the  minds  and  frames  of  their 
ancestors,  for  the  conclusive  result  of  all,  the 
war  of  the  Revolution.  It  is  due  to  those  hardy 
pioneers  that  their  deeds  and  their  misfortunes 
should  be  rescued  from  that  oblivion  which  is 
slowly  but  surely  absorbing  in  its  vast  quick- 
sand, their  names  and  the  localities  made  famous 
by  their  heroism.  No  hardier  or  more  fearless 
race  of  men  ever  existed.  No  greater  trials 
than  they  were  doomed  to  suffer,  and  did  most 
manfully  suffer,  were  ever  meted  out  to  mortals. 
fVhat  they  suffered  and  how  nobly  they  bore  their 
lot,  the  reader  may  find  by  consulting  the  vol- 
umes whose  titles  we  have  copied  below. 

The  mouDtains  and  whole  western  frontier  of 
Virginia  nourished  at  that  time— 1750-1790—  a 
race  hardy,  brave  and  impetuous.  Civilization 
was  but  a  word  to  them — a  thing  of  which  they 
knew  nothing.  And  certainly  they  valued  it  as 
little.  Fixed  on  the  brow  of  some  mountain 
gap,  or  in  the  embrace  of  some  rich  river-valley — 
Buch  as  the  continuous  ridges  of  the  west  enclosed 
with  their  large  ramparts— the  first  settlers  on 
the  Virginia  border  lived  a  wild,  independent  life, 
which  at  last  became  to  them  a  prime  necessity 
of  existence.  Their  time,  during  the  short  and 
precarious  seasons  of  peace,  was   passed  in  a 

•  HlSTORT  OF  THE    EaRLT    SETTLEMENT    AKD  INDIAN 

Wars  or  Western  Virginia.  By  WiUa  De  Htut, 
Cor.  Mem.  of  the  Maryland  aod  N.  York  Historical 
Societies.    Wheeling,  1851. 

History  or  the  Valley  ot  Virginia.  By  Samuel 
Kereheval,    WinchcEter,  1833. 

Tah-oah-JdteorLooan,  and  Capt.  Michael  Cresap. 
A  discourse  by  Brantz  Mater,  delivered  before  the 
Maryland  Historical  Society.    Baltimore,  1851. 


rude  freedom  which  had  for  them,  by  dint  of  loog 
use,  a  wonderful  charm.  This  life  finally  be- 
came a  passion,  and  it  u  well  known  that  these 
devotees  of  an  isolated  independence  would 
often  retreat  before  the  on-flowing  tide  of  popu- 
lation, and  leaving  their  "  settlements*'  with  all 
the  improvements — forests  hewed  down,  land 
cleared,  and  meadow-ground  inclosed— seek 
farther  still  in  the  **  dark  and  bloody  gnund" 
some  spot  which  as  yet  no  white  man's  foot  bad 
trodden.  They  wanted  '*  elbow-room*'  beeaose 
their  instincts  were  all  of  the  wilderness;  and 
because  bunting,  their  darling  passion,  could  not 
be  followed  successfully  ia  the  weU-eettled  re- 
gions. 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  the  pioneer  set 
a  high  value  on  his  skill  in  the  chase — whether 
of  buffalo,  elk,  deer  or  bear.  This  was  often 
the  only  support  of  his  family.  But  it  was  aa 
unfailing  means.  These  men  were  great  boa- 
ters before  the  Lord,  and  their  anccess  was  as 
great  as  their  passion  for  it.  How  they  yearned 
for  the  hunting-season— not,  however,  as  with 
the  men  of  to-day,  the  season  for  partridge- 
shooting — we  are  told  in  one  of  the  old  Border 
Memoirs : 

**  As  soon  as  the  leaves  were  pretty  well  down, 
and  the  weather   became  rainy  aeeompanied 
with  light  snows,  these  men  after  acting  the  part 
of  husbandmen,  so  far  as  the  state  of  warfare 
permitted  them  to  do  so,  soon  began  to  feel  that 
they  were  huuters.    They   became  uneasy  at 
home:    everything   about  them    became  disa- 
greeable :  the  house  was  too  warm :  the  feather 
bed  too  soft,  and  even  the  good  wife  was  not 
thought,  for  the  time  being,  a  proper  compan- 
ion :  the  mind  of  the  hunter  was  wholly  occn- 
pied  with  the  camp  and  the  chase.    I  have  often 
seen  them  get  up  early  in  the  morning  at  thia 
season,  walk  hastily  out  and  look  anxiously  to 
the  woods,  and  snuff  the  autumnal  winds  irith 
the  highest  rapture:  then  return  into  the  house 
and  cast  a  quick  and  attentive  look  at  the  rifle, 
which  was  always  suspended  to  a  joist  by  a 
couple  of  bucks's  horns  or  little  forks:  his  bant- 
ing dog  understanding  the  intentions  of  his  mas- 
ter would  wag  his  tail  and  by  every  blandish- 
ment  in   his  power,  express  bis  readiness  to 
accompany  him  to  the  woods.*'* 

The  skins  of  the  game  taken  or  killed  in 
these  hunting  excursions — caught  in  log-traps 
or  brought  down  by  the  unerring  rifle— were  the 
sole  and  only  links  which  still  bonnd  these  men 
to  civilization.  The  pioneer  moat  have  salt:— 
in  process  of  time  the  luxury  of  earthen-ware 
would  take  the  place  of  the  strong  old  wooden 
•*  noggins :" — and  again  at  the  "  monthly  meet- 
ing"— were  the  settler  a  quaker — his  wife  woold 
desire  to  appear  in  something  better  than  the 

*  Doddridge's  "  Settlement  and  lodiaa  Wan  of  Wc*- 
tern  Virginia." 
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coane  JioMj,  wbieh  at  that  time  was  almost 
nnivaraally  the  dress  of  women  oq  the  frontier. 
To  Bopply  all  these  Juzuries  it  was  necessary  to 
seek  io  the  eastern  cities  a  market  for  their  pe- 
coliir  produce — the  fur  of  the  game  which  bad 
faileo  before  them.  Great  *' caravans*'  were 
fonoed:  and  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Alleghaney 
defiiei  heard  nothing  for  a  time,  but  the  jiugiing 
of  hells  00  the  beads  of  the  long  lines  of  horses, 
ivhicb,  loaded  with  peltry,  wound  their  way  to 
Aiexaodria  and  Baltimore. 

Thua  the  borderer  caught  a  glimpse  of  civili- 
itdon:— but  it  did  not  attract  him,  as  indeed 
why  fhoald  it  ?  We  could  as  soon  expect  the 
bale,  hearty  mountaineer  who  brings  the  deer  be 
baa  killed  to  the  Virginia  Springs,  to  envy  the 
idlen  from  die  Eastern  cities.  These  '*  pioneer 
fathefB^'  were  truly  and  deeply  attached  to  their 
wild  liad  of  mountain  and  stream,  valley  and 
river:— to  the  deer  and  bear  and  otter: — to  the 
nide  bat  hearty  border  festivals  of  **  house- 
wanniog,"  "running  for  the  bottle,*'  and  housing 
ibe  new  married  couples.  As  long  as  they  were 
ailoved  these  things,  with  exemption  from  In- 
dias  isroads  and  massacres,  the  early  borderers 
coisidered  their  lot  the  most  attractive  imagi- 
nable. 

Bat  in  times  of  Indian- war  they  were  com- 
pelled to  pat  a  curb  on  their  rambling  propenei- 
on:  then  there  could  be  no  more  wandering, 
^ingljor  in  parties,  amid  the  wilds  of  the  moun- 
U]Q9  is  search  of  game  or  new  **  hunting 
grouodi :"  the  Indian  lurked  in  the  brushwood, 
ud  before  the  unhappy  hunter  was  aware  of 
bit  preaeaee,  a  ball  would  pierce  his  heart  and 
^e  iery-torture  of  the  scalping  knife  would  min- 
gle, io  his  last  moments,  with  the  triumphant 
varwboop  of  bis  never-tiring  enemy.  During 
^bese  lessons  of  hostility  the  Indian  incursions 
^k  place  in  the  spring,  or,  later,  in  the  fine  fall 
weatber  which  the  Virginians  to  this  day  know 
uthe  *« Indian  summer:"  though  they  scarcely 
atueb  to  this  beautiful  ''  nurse  of  the  halcyon" 
ue  terrible  memories  which  the  early  settlers 
were  often  made  to.  No  sooner  had  a  band  of 
tbe  enemy  made  their  appearance  at  these  sea- 
WQSoathe  western  ridges,  from  the  Muskingum, 
^  Hoekhocking  or  the  Scioto,  than  scouts 
were  sent  all  along  the  border  to  warn  the  sett- 
lers. A  slight  scratch  with  the  finger-nail  on 
^  ibotter,  with  a  whispered  •«  Indians !"  was 
nficieat :  and  the  families  were  at  once  moved, 
with  all  their  effects,  into  the  adjoining  *«  fort," 
^'  which  every  neighborhood  possessed  one. 
Jbeie  forts  often  underwent  long  and  persever- 
i^S  lieges,  and  many  of  the  old  traditions  of 
prowess  and  brave  exploits,  refer  to  their  defence. 

I^riven  in  this  manner  to  regard  the  Indian  as 
*  uevsr-ahsent  and  most  merciless  enemy,  the 
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**  Long* Knife,'*  as  the  Virginian  was  called,  also 
discarded  all  pity  and  all  mercy.  In  reading  the 
details  of  those  dreadful  tragedies  which  stain 
the  history  of  the  Western  Border,  it  is  difficult 
to  refrain  from  the  most  profound  indignation 
against  the  whites.  The  murder  of  Cornstalk 
at  Point  Pleasant,  the  Aforavian  campaign  and 
massacre,  and  the  destruction  of  Logan's  tribot 
would  s^em  to  justify  the  worst  accounts  of  the 
cruelty  and  savage  hardness  of  the  border-men 
at  the  time  of  those  tragedies. 

But  these  massacres  and  murders — they  were 
nothing  less^were  the  direct  effect  and  couse- 
quencd  of  the  lessons  taught  them  by  the  race 
on  whom  they  took  so  cruel  a  vengeance.  Let 
us  look  for  a  moment  on  the  mode  of  life  of  the 
white-settler  before  the  arrival  of  his  sworn 
enemy.  He  was  well-lodged ;  tranquil ;  happy 
in  his  affectionate  and  worthy  family.  His 
grounds,  with  little  labor,  produced  enough  to 
supply  his  household  with  a  plentiful  support,  and 
he  saw  grow  up  around  him,  happy  and  inno- 
cent, tender  daughters  and  brave  sons  who  were 
to  be  the  support  of  his  old  age.  None  but 
would  have  "derived  advantage  from  the  con- 
templation of  *  their  humble  virtues,  hospitable 
homes,  and  spirits,  patient,  noble,  proud  and 
free — their  self  respect  grafted  on  innocent 
thoughts;  their  days  of  health  and  nights  of 
sleep;  their  toils,  by  danger  dignified,  but  guilt- 
less; their  hopes  of  cheerful  old  age  and  a  quiet 
grave,  with  cross  and  garland  over  its  green  turf 
and  their  grand-child ren*s  love  for  epitaph.'  " 

To  this  happy  family  a  warning  would  come 
that  the  enemy  were  on  their  march  of  destruc- 
tion. From  that  moment  all  peace  and  tran- 
quillity was  gone:  the  men  attended  to  their 
farm-labors  with  their  weapons  at  hand;  the 
mower  cut  the  grain  in  momentary  fear  of  the 
lurking  Redskin,  and  was  ready  at  any  moment 
to  rush  toward  his  rifle  which  stood  against  the 
fence,  near  at  hand.*  The  women  plied  fear- 
fully their  looms  or  spinning-wheels,  starting  at 
every  shadow  that  fefl  upon  the  threshold ;  and 
the  children  cowered  in  the  comers,  or  amused 
themselves  with  "playing  Indian,"  that  is  ma- 
king pretence  to  scalp  each  other  with  wooden 
knives.f . 

These  fears  were  too  often  justified.  Some 
day  when  the  husband  was  absent  in  the  woods, 
perhaps  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of  the 
"  autumnal  breeze,"  the  shrill  whoop  would  ring 
through  the  hills,  and  three  moments  of  bloody 
work  would  make  tbe  pioneer  a  widower  and 
childless.    He  would  return  to  find  his  home  in 

*See  a  very  eutertaining  anrcdote  to  this  effect  in  Ker- 
cbeval,  p.  123,  wherein  the  well-known  Peter  Caeey 
figures. 

i  See  Kerchoval  and  Doddridge  :  pattim. 
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flames:  his  children  lying  dead  upon  the  thresh- 
old': the  babe  at  its  mother^s  breast  stretched  ten 
paces  off  with  its  brains  dashed  out — the  Indian 
mode  of  dealing  with  children. 

It  requires  no  very  powerful  effort  of  the  ima- 
gination to  conceive  this  man*8  feelings,  standing 
with  folded  arms  and  swelling  breast  upon  his 
desolated  hearth.  The  sentiment  of  grief  glides 
easily  into  grief's  palliative,  revenge.  The  set- 
tler is  thenceforth  a  different  man,  and  his  hatred 
to  the  Indian  is  a  passion.  We  cannot  feel  as- 
tonishment at  this  sentiment  or  at  the  horrible 
murders — that  of  Cornstalk  and  others — to  which 
it  has  impelled  him. 

To  one  of  these  murders  Mr.  Mayer,  in  his  ex- 
cellent address  "  Tah-gah-jute  or  Logan  and 
Capt.  Michael  Cresap,*'  has  given  a  close  and 
thorough  examination.  We  commend  his  pam- 
phlet to  all  lovers  of  the  old  time,  assuring  them 
that  they  will  find  in  its  well-printed  pages,  not 
that  mass  of  generalities  which  usually  go  to 
make  up  a  "  discourse,'*  but  a  valuable  historical 
essay  the  result  of  much  study  and  inquiry:  one 
which  presents  in  a  portable  and  attractive  form 
the  whole  mass  of  evidence  on  that  long  ob- 
scured question,  did  Captain  Cresap  murder  the 
family  of  the  Indian  Logan  ? 

As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Mayer's  address,  we 
select  the  following  admirable  passage. 

**  In  this  genial  development  of  our  globe  three 
classes  of  persons  have  always  been  needed  : — 
the  Discoverer,  the  Conqueror  and  the  Pioneer. 

*' Emigration  is  the  overflowing  of  a  bitter  cup. 
Men  do  nut  ordinarily  leave  their  native  lands 
and  kindred  for  the  perils  of  the  wilderness,  or 
for  a  country  with  which  they  have  no  commu- 
nity of  laws,  language,  or  present  interest,  un- 
less poverty  or  bad  government  crowds  them 
into  the  forest.  When  the  Discoverer  and  the 
Conqueror  have  found  the  land  and  partly  tamed 
the  savage,  the  Pioneer  advances  into  their  field 
of  relinquished  enterprise,  and  his  task  partakes, 
in  some  degree,  of  the  dangers  incurred  by  both 
his  predecessors.  He  is  always  a  lover  and 
seeker  of  independence,  and  generally  pursues 
it  witti  a  laudable  desire  to  improve  his  lot;  yet 
the  perfect  exercise  of  this  independence  some- 
times becomes  selfishly  exclusive,  its  essence, 
in  our  country,  is  the  complete  self-reliance  of 
the  one  man  or  the  one  family.  This  spirit  of 
social,  political  and  industrial  independence,  oc- 
casionally becomes  wild,  impatient  and  uncon- 
trollable. Its  mildest  exhibition,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, is  in  rude  manners  or  wayward  law- 
lessness, which  outraged  neighborhoods  are  wont 
summarily  to  redress.  True  civilized  liberty 
does  not  countenance  such  mockers  of  justice 
within  its  pale,  and  thus  there  are  multitudes 
who  not  only  go  voluntarily  and  wisely  into  new 
lands,  but  other  heedless  or  scoffing  crowds  are 
scourged  by  society  into  the  sombre  forest.  Slow- 
ly and  surely  are  these  elements  of  new  States, 
gathered,  purged  and  crystali2ed  around  the  cen- 


tres of  modern  civilization.  Hope,  ambition, 
misery,  avarice,  adventure,  noble  purpose,  drive 
off  impatient  men  who  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
-the  slow,  dripping,  accretions  of  wealth  in  the 
old  communities.  They  require  fortune  and  po- 
sition by  a  leap.  Independence  demands  space 
for  the  gigantic  inspirations  of  its  vast  lungs,  and 
flies  headlong  to  the  forest.  The  wandering 
woodsman  or  hunter  gathers  bis  brothers  in  armed 
masses  for  protection  amid  this  chaos  of  unor- 
ganized freedom,  and  they  support  each  other 
cheerfully  in  seasons  of  danger  or  disease.  But 
thesociallawof  humanity  vindicates  itself  against 
the  eager  spirttof  perfect  independence.  Wbere- 
ever  man  who  has  once  either  drained  or  sipped 
the  cup  of  civilization  is  found,  there  must  be  be 
fed  and  clothed,  nor  does  he  cease  to  yearn  for 
the  relinquished  luxuries,  amusements,  or  com- 
forts  of  the  home  he  abandoned  beyond  the 
eastern  mountains.  Wherever  man  goes,  man's 
representative, — money, — pursues  htm ;  and  se- 
cretly he  longs  for  the  pleasing  results  of  that 
civilization  which  he  feigns  to  despise.  Thos 
the  Pioneer  may  be  said  to  bait  the  forest  like  a 
trap,  for  the  Trader.  Taking  up  the  war  with 
the  Indian  where  the  Conqueror  left  it,  he  at 
once  subdues  the  soil  and  the  savage.  The 
Farmer,  at  length,  plants  himself  on  the  land 
that  the  Ranger  wrests  from  the  Indian.  The 
Merchant  covers  with  his  sails  the  seas  that  were 
scourged  by  the  Pirate.  The  dollar  dulls  the 
edge  of  the  bowie-knife.  Where  the  Pioneer 
treads  the  Missionary  follows.  Element  by  ele- 
ment, civilization  drops  in.  Peace,  like  a  cool- 
ing shadow,  follows  the  blaze  of  war.  Death 
closes  the  career  of  the  primeval  Forester,  and 
the  law  of  God,  vindicating  by  its  perfect  ulti- 
mate success,  the  merit  of  Peace,  ivhose  triumphs 
are  the  only  true  ones,  plants  the  Trader  and 
the  Farmer  ou  his  grave,  and  that  which  was 
wildly  won  is  quietly  and  permanently  enjoyed." 

Of  this  **  primeval  Forester'*  and  his  singu- 
lar habits,  dress,  occupations  and  amusements, 
we  have  ample  accounts  from  the  pens  of  va- 
rious historians  of  the  border ;  among  tbe»  the 
first  rank  is  due  to  Dr.  Doddridge,  who  relates 
what  he  saw  and  lived  in  the  midst  of,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Kercheval  who  travelled  for  a  number 
of  years  throughout  the  whole  of  upper  Virginia, 
^thering  with  a  solicitude  aa  great  as  Old  Mor- 
tality's, the  particulars  of  every  occttrrence  from 
the  lips  of  the  aged  patriarchs  who  bad  borne 
their  part  in  the  "  moving  accidents"  of  the  past. 
Their  volumes  are  accordingly  very  curious. 

We  have  in  the  **  History  of  the  Valley  of  Vir- 
ginia'' and  in  "  Notes  ou  the  Settlemenls  and  la- 
dian  wars  of  Western  Virginia,*'  a  complete  pic- 
ture of  the  old  border  life  and  men.  We  are 
told  that  their  costume,  half  Indian,  half  forester 
was  made  of  skin,  their  feet  covered  only  with 
deer- skin  moccasins,  their  belts  adorned  with  the 
savage  regalia^the  tomahawk  and  scalping 
knife.  *'  When  this  belt,'*  says  Doddridge, '  s« 
was  often  the  caae,  passed  over  the  hunting  shirt 
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the  upper  part  of  the  thighs  and  part  of  the  hips 
were  naked.  The  young  warrior  iuetead  of 
being  abashed  by  this  nudity  was  proud  of  his 
Indiao-like  dress.  In  some  few  instances  I  have 
seen  tbem  go  into  places  of  public  worship  in 
thisdrese.  Their  appearance,  however,  did  not 
add  macb  to  the  devotion  of  the  young  ladies." 

We  may  easily  imagine  the  amusement  afford- 
ed the  young  ladies  by  this  primitive  style  of 
drees,  though,  from  the  account  given  of  their  own 
costume  by  the  Rev.  Doctor,  the  "  young  war- 
riors" might  as  easily  have  turned  the  tables  on 
them.  Clad  in  a  full  and  ample  gown  of  linsey, 
with  deer-skin  moccasins  on  their  feet,  these  fair 
damsels  we  are  told  would  ride  to  weddings  on 
horses  "caparisoned  with  old  saddles,  old  bri- 
dles or  baiters  and  packsaddles  with  a  bag  or 
hianket  thrown  over  them,  a  rope  or  string  as 
often  constituting  the  girth  as  a  piece  of  leather." 
From  this  description  we  may  imagine  the  cu- 
rious spectacle  presented  by  the  most  fashiona- 
ble bells  of  that  epoch ;  but  they  well  proved  by 
tbeir  stalwart  sons,  their  worth  and  usefulness. 
These  were  women  indeed — fit,  to  use  Mr.  Ten- 
btsod's  worrls,  **  to  sit  at  a  king's  right  hand  and 
breed  up  warriors." 

The  sports  of  the  young  men  of  the  border 
were  scarcely  such  as  are  fashionable  in  our  own 
(iaj.  Rude  practical  jokes,  dangerous  wrest- 
ling bouts,  and  the  game  of  throwing  the  toma- 
hawk were  their  favorite  amusements.  The  two 
graod  festivals  were  the  house-warming  and  the 
veddiag,  to  describe  which,  or  even  to  repeat 
after  our  veracious  old  chronicler,  we  feel  our- 
selres  wholly  powerless.  We  have  only  to  add 
^at  a  universal  belief  in  witchcraft  prevailed, 
aad  an  extensive  reliance  on  charms,  to  finish 
tbeoutiioe  of  this  strange  picture :  for  the  partic- 
ulars, more  especially  for  accounts  of  ^*  running 
for  the  bottle*'  and  other  local  customs,  we  refer 
the  reader  to  Doddridge  and  Kercheval,  promis- 
ing him  ample  amusement  and  information. 

Mr.  De  Hass'  book  is  chiefly  a  compilation 
from  the  two  works  which  we  have  spoken  of, 
bat  much  of  his  matter  is  taken  from  Withers* 
"Chronicles  of  Border  Warfare."  He  is,  how- 
^^1  on  some  points  an  original  authority  and 
J«oce  his  work  is  of  real  historical  value — valu- 
able too  for  the  conscientious  and  impartial  man- 
ner in  which  his  statements  are  made,  for  the 
tborough  research  he  has  evidently  brought  to 
b^ar  upon  his  subject  and  for  the  miuute  atten- 
tion to  dates.  Again,  the  volumes  from  which 
we  have  drawn  the  few  particulars  we  have  given 
of  border  life — those  of  Kercheval  and  Dod- 
dridge — are  scarcely  obtainable ;  they  are  wholly 
out  of  print.  Tbey  were  both,  if  we  are  not 
niigtakea,  local  publications,  and  as  an  instance 
<^f  the  truth  of  what  we  have  said  the  State  Li- 


brary of  Virginia,  at  this  moment,  contains  nei- 
ther. Mr.  De  Hass  has  made  ample  quotations 
from  these  writers — and  without  meaning  at  all 
to  detract  from  the  valuable  character  of  the 
text,  we  may  say  that  these  extracts  form  the  most 
attractive  portion  of  his  volume.  In  saying  this 
we  do  not  in  tho  least  degree  undervalue  Mr. 
De  Hass*  labors.  It  was  materially  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  write  of  that  **  haunted  domain  of 
the  past**  as  they  have  written  of  it.  These  two 
historians  had  advantages  and  were  placed  in 
positions  which  afibrded  them  peculiar  opportu- 
nities. The  one,  as  we  have  said,  wrote  of  what 
he  had  seen  and  **  been  a  part  of,**  the  other 
what  he  had  heard  from  the  mouths  of  the  actors 
in  the  occurrences  he  relates. 

Mr,  De  Hass  is  generally  very  careful  in  his 
statements  of  disputed  facts,  and  in  saying  that 
**  all  of  doubtful  characterhave  been  discarded, 
and  no  evidence  received  but  that  of  the  most  un- 
questionablo  character,*'  we  believe  the  reader 
will  agree  with  him.  An  instance  of  this  care- 
ful and  guarded  manner  of  detailing  disjointed 
facts  may  be  found  in  those  pages  of  his  work 
which  refer  to  Captain  Crcsap  and  the  Logan 
affair. 

We  recall  but  one  passage,  which  is  an  excep- 
tion to  what  we  have  said.  It  relates  to  the  first 
discovery  of  the  upper  Potomac  and  the  Ohio 
by  Englishmen,  and  is  directly  opposed  in  very 
important  particulars  to  the  account  of  Kerche- 
val. Mr.  De  Hass  says  that  in  1734-*5  two 
men,  Morten  and  Sailing,  determined  to  explore 
the  "upper  country**  and  accordingly  set  out 
from  Winchester  for  that  unexplored  regiou — 
now  the  counties  of  Randolph,  Lewis,  Preston, 
etc.  Taken  by  Indians  they  were  hurried  west- 
ward : — 

"  These  transactions  took  place  in  Kentucky, 
whither  the  southern,  western  and  northern  tribes 
resorted  to  hunt.  By  his  new  captors  Sailing 
was  carried  to  Kaskaskia;  afterwards  sold  to  a 
party  of  Spaniards  on  the  lower  Mississippi,  sub- 
sequently returned  to  Kaskaskia;  and  finally, 
after  six  years*  captivity,  was  ransomed  by  the 
governor  of  Canada,  and  transferred  to  the 
Dutch  authorities  at  Manhattan.  Thence  he 
succeeded  in  making  his  way  to  Williamsburg  in 
Virginia.'* 

At  Williamsburg,  Sailing  meets  with  John 
Lewis  and  John  Mackey  who  are  so  much  in- 
terested by  his  accounts  of  the  Tramontane  coun- 
try that  they  determine  to  settle  there,  and  ac- 
cordingly take  Sailing  as  a  guide,  and,  crossing 
the  Blue  Ridge,  establish  themselves  on  the 
James  and  Shenandoah. 

"Early  in  the  spring  of  1736,*'  says  Mr.  De 
Hass,  "an  agent  for  Lord  Fairfax,  who  held, 
under  a  patent  from  James  I.,  all  that  part  of 
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Virgiaia  knowo  as  the  Nortbern  Neck  came  over, 
and  after  remaiomg  a  short  time  at  Williams- 
burg accepted  an  invitation  to  visit  John  Lewis." 

The  authority  for  these  statements  is  not  given, 
but  Withers  is  incidentally  referred  to.  In  Ker- 
cbeval  we  read : 

**  Tradition  relates  that  a  man  by  the  name  of 
John  Howard  and  his  son,  previous  to  the  first 
settlement  of  the  Valley,  explored  the  country 
and  discovered  the  charming  valley  of  the  South 
Branch  (Potomac)  crossed  tne  Alleghany  moun- 
tains, and  on  the  Ohio  killed  a  very  large  buf- 
falo bull,  skinned  him,  stretched  his  hide  over 
ribs  of  wood,  made  a  kind  of  boat,  and  in  this 
frail  bark  descended  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  to 
New  Orleans,  where  they  were  apprehended  by 
the  French  as  suspicious  characters  and  sent  to 
France,  but  nothing  criminal  appearing  against 
them  they  were  discharged.  From  hence  they 
crossed  over  to  England  where  Fairfax  by  some 
means  got  to  hear  of  Mr.  Howard  and  sought  an 
interview  with  him  and  obtained  from  him  a  de- 
scription of  the  fertility  and  immense  value  of 
the  ijouth  branch  which  determined  his  lordship 
at  once  to  secure  it  in  manors.'* 

The  expedition  of  Sailing,  Mr.  De  Hass  says, 
was  in  17d4-5>l),  but  on  page  48  he  says  that 
England  claimed  the  Ohio  on  the  **  absurd  and 
untenable'*  plea  o(  priority  of  diseovery — "  based 
on  a  vague  tradition  that  John  Howard,  an  Eng- 
lishman, crossed  the  mountains  from  Virginia  in 
1742  and  descended  the  Ohio  river."  We  are 
therefore  to  hold  Howard's  expedition  as  de- 
cidedly apocryphal  and  Sailing's,  seven  or  eight 
years  earlier,  an  undoubted  fact.  We  cannot  do 
so  unless  we  are  assured  that  this  expedition  also 
is  not  a  *^  vague  tradition." 

Mr.  De  Hass  ought,  we  think,  to  have  sifted 
the  truth  from  these  traditionary  legends.  As  it 
is  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that,  taking  the 
two  statements  as  they  now  stand,  Mr.  Howard 
and  Mr.  Sailing,  with  their  wonderful  adven- 
tures, captivity  and  eventual  connection  with 
Lord  Fairfax,  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  one 
person.  To  the  future  Neibuhr  of  this  pe- 
riod we  would  also  suggest  that  a  buflfalo,  if  not 
a  buffalo-skin,  figures  in  Sailing's  history  as  well 
as  in  Howard's. 

Before  ending  our  brief  notice  of  the  "  Indian 
wars*'  we  will  glance  at  the  much  discussed,  the 
never-ending  subject  of  Captain  Cresap  and  the 
murder  of  the  family  of  the  Indian  Logan,  one 
of  the  bravest  and  noblest  of  the  whole  Indian 
race.  For  three  quarters  of  a  century  the  name 
of  Cresap  has  been  connected  with  the  murder 
of  Logan.  In  Mr.  Jefferson's  "Notes  on  Vir> 
ginia*'  a  new  currency  was  given  to  an  almost 
expired  slander.  We  will  state  in  a  very  few 
words  the  circumstances  of  the  affair. 

In  the  early  part  of  1774  the  western  frontier 


of  Virginia  felt,  simnHaneously  with  the  easteni 
states,  the  first  breath  of  the  wind  which  wu 
soon  to  become  the  hurricane  of  the  revoludoo. 
Dnnmore,  thoroughly  informed  of  the  state  of 
feeling  in  England  and  its  probable  rssnltt,  bad 
already  commenced,  through  the  agency  of  Con- 
oily,  commandant  of  Pittsbnrg,  to  embroil  tbe 
frontiersmen — ^Pennsylvanians  and  Virgioian^- 
on  the  subject  of  the  boundary  between  tbe  two 
states.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  direct  audioritj 
for  the  belief  thatahe  eari  had  the  revolntioo  io 
view,  but  at  that  day  he  was  charged  not  ooly 
with  embroiling  the  border-country  butof  incioog 
the  Indians  to  attack  the  Virginians.      • 

Certain  it  is  that  in  March  and  April,  1774, 
there  existed  along  the  western  border  an  no- 
quiet  foreboding  that  something  nnfortanate  vu 
about  to  happen— ao  Indian  attack— a  collision 
with  Pennsylvania — tbey  knew  not  what  In- 
dians it  was  said  bad  been  long  hoveriog  on  tbe 
Ohio,  and  their  peaceful  settlements  at  Yellov 
Creek  and  elsewhere  were  thought  to  be  maga- 
azines  of  arms  to  be  caught  up  at  a  fflomeofi 
warning. 

Mr.  Jacob,  in  bis  "Life  of  Cresap," says tbit 
the  Indians  commenced  by  killing  two  men  im 
canoe  on  the  Ohio,  but  this  is  a  matter  of  little 
importance.  At  difi*erent  places  whites  and  In- 
dians were  killed — Captain  Cresap,  itiascareelj 
denied,  being  a  leader — until  the  whites  were 
thoroughly  aroused  for  the  affair  in  which  Cresap 
is  said  to  have  been  concerned— the  murder  of 
the  Indian  settlement,  including  Logan's familj, 
(if  indeed,  as  is  doubted*  he  had  a  familj)  on 
Yellow  creek,  adjoiutng  tbe  moot  northerly  pa^ 
of  Brooke  county,  where  the  Ohio  bends  toward 
Pittsburg. 

Of  this  affair  we  have  many  accoooti,  va- 
riously making  it  a  surprise  and  massacre,  a 
wholesale  murder  of  drunken  men  made  druok 
for  the  purpose,  and  a  fair  combat  with  a  sope- 
rior  force  of  Indians  armed  and  painted  for  battle. 
It  is  not  for  us,  in  this  brief  notice,  to  sum  op  tbe 
evidence  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Tbe  state- 
ments all  conflict,  and  instead  of  catering  into  a 
critical  examination  of  the  weight  of  the  en- 
dence  pro  and  con  we  will  quote  Mr.  Mayer's  ac- 
count, which  is  verified  by  a  host  of  suthoritiei 
which  he  cites.  He  denies  distinctly  that  Cresap 
was  present,  and  the  proof  is  given  in  a  letter 
from  General  Clark  who  was  present  throngboot 
the  whole  affair  with  tbe  exception  of  the  at- 
tack. 

**  The  Indian  camp  was  about  tbirtv  miles  above 
Wheeling,  close  to  the  mouth  of  Yelloiv  creek, 
while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ohio,  near  tbe 
river  bank,  was  the  cabin  of  a  certain  Baker, 
who  sold  rum  to  the  ludians.  and  of  eonrse  re- 
ceived frequent  visits  from  the  savages*   Tbis 
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particularly  desired  by  Cresap  to 
*9t  and  see  ma  to  have  prepared 
Ht  the  time  of  the  murder. 
^  of  April,  1774,  a  certain 
erable  man,  who  still 
'^8  above  Stubenville, 
on  Pigeon  creek, 
lies  about  forty 
J  or  two  before 
^  .-hunters  came  to 

jd  him  to  accompany 
and  down  the  banks  of 
ider  to  examine  the  coun- 
.ong  the  western  shore  of  the 
^iles,  the  travellers  bivouacked 
>  .  and  **  hobbled"  the  only  horse  they 

.tiem  so  as  to  prevent  his  straying  from 
-iiip.  The  animal,  nevertheless,  rambled 
about  three  hundred  yards  out  of  sight,  over 
I  rising  ground;  and,  soon  after,  hearing  the 
bettt*8  bell  rattle  violently  the  woodsmen  seized 
their  guns  and  started  to  discover  the  cause.  On 
reaching  the  top  of  the  ridge  Myers  beheld,  near 
fortj  yards  below,  an  Indian  in  the  act  of  loos- 
ening  the  horse  which  seemed  restive  and  anx- 
ious to  break  from  the  savage,  whose  gun  lay  on 
the  ground  beside  him.  Myers,  crouching  be- 
biod  the  hillock,  instantly  levelled  his  rifle  and 
shot  the  Indian  without  consulting  his  compan- 
ions. It  was  now  a  little  after  sunset,  and  soon 
another  Indian,  attracted  by  the  crack  of  the 
weapon,  approached  rapidly  armed  with  his  rifle, 
hot  halted  abruptly  in  astonishment  as  soon  as 
he  beheld  his  prostrate  fellow.  In  the  mean- 
while Myers  bad  reloaded  his  nfle,  and  before 
the  savage  could  recover  from  his  surprise  he  too 
fell  before  the  forester's  fatal  aim.  lu  the  dis- 
tanee  the  camp  of  the  clan,  spread  with  deer 
iikI  bear-skins,  was  visible,  and  as  prompt  su<*  • 
cor  was  at  hand  the  Americans  did  not  pause  to 
see  whether  the  Indian's  wounds  were  deadly, 
fljiog  from  the  spot,  recrossed  the  river  for  safe- 
ty, and  hastened  to  the  neighborhood  of  Baker's 
cabin. 

**  The  evening  or  night,  before  the  tragedy  which 
I  am  now  about  to  narrate  was  committed  at 
this  cabin,  a  squaw  came  over  to  Baker's  and 
aroused  the  attention  of  the  inmates  by  her  tears 
and  manifest  distress.  For  a  long  time  she  re- 
fused to  disclose  the  cause  of  her  sorrow,  but  at 
last,  when  left  alone  with  Baker's  wife,  coufess- 
ed  that  the  Indians  had  resolved  to  kill  the  white 
woman  and  her  family  the  next  day,  but,  as  she 
h)ved  her  and  did  not  wish  to  see  her  slain,  she 
had  crossed  the  river  to  divulge  the  plot  so  as  to 
enable  her  friend  to  escape.  The  savages  had 
most  probably  been  roused  to  revenge  by  the  un- 
fortunate rencounter  of  Myers  with  their  slain  or 
woaoded  clansmen  I 

**  lo  consequence  of  this  astounding  informa- 
tion, and  in  dread  of  the  meditated  assassination 
Baker  summoned  twenty-one  of  his  neighbors, 
who  all  reached  his  house  before  morning,  when 
It  was  resolved  that  the  strangers  should  conceal 
themselves  in  a  back  apartment,  whence  the  as- 
sailing Indians  might  be  watched.  It  was  also 
determined  that  if  they  demeaned  themselves 
peaceably,  they  should  not  be  molested  ;  but  if 
hostility  was  manifested  they  should  show  them- 
aelves  and  act  accordingly. 


*'  Early  in  the  morning  a  party  of  seven  Indians, 
composed  of  three  squaws,  with  an  infant,  and 
four  unarmed  men,  one  of  whom  was  Logan's 
brother,  crossed  the  river  to  Baker's  cabin,  where 
all  but  Logan's  brother  obtained  liquor  and  be- 
came excessively  drunk.  No  whites,  except  Ba- 
ker and  two  of  his  companions,  appeared  in  the 
cabin.  After  some  time,  Logan's  relative  took 
down  a  coat  and  hat  belonging  to  Baker's  brother- 
in-law,  and  putting  them  on,  set  his  arms  akimbo, 
strutted  about  the  apartment,  and  at  length  com- 
ing up  abruptly  to  one  of  the  men,  addressed 
him  with  the  most  ofiiensive  epithets  and  at- 
tempted to  strike  him.  The  white  man, — Sap- 
pington, — who  was  thus  assailed  by  language 
and  gesture,  for  some  time  kept  out  of  his  way ; 
but,  becomiug  irritated,  seized  his  gun  and  shot 
the  Indian  as  he  was  rushing  to  the  door  still 
clad  in  the  coat  and  hat.  The  men,  who  during 
the  whole  of  this  scene  had  remained  hiddeo» 
now  poured  forth,  and,  without  parley,  merci- 
lessly slaughtered  the  whole  Indian  party  except 
the  infant!  Before  this  tragic  event  occurred, 
however,  two  canoes,  one  with  two  and  the  other 
with  five  Indians,  all  naked,  painted^  and  com- 
pletely armed  for  war^  were  decried  stealing  from 
the  opposite  shore  where  Logan's  camp  was  sit- 
uated. This  was  considered  as  confirmation  of 
what  the  squaw  had  said  the  night  before,  and 
was  afterwards  alleged  in  justification  of  the 
murder  of  the  unarmed  party  which  had  first  ar- 
rived. 

No  sooner  were  the  unresisting  drunkards  dead 
than  the  infuriate  whites  rushed  to  the  river  battk, 
and  ranging  themselves  along  the  concealing 
fringe  of  underwood,  prepared  to  receive  the  ca- 
noes. The  first  that  arrived  was  the  one  con- 
taining two  warriors,  who  were  fired  upon  and 
killed.  The  other  canoe  immediately  turned  and 
fled ;  but,  after  this,  two  others  containing  eigh- 
teen warriors,  painted  and  prepared  for  conjlici  as 
the  first  had  been,  started  to  assail  the  Ameri- 
cans. Advancing  more  cautiously  than  the  for- 
mer party,  they  endeavored  to  land  below  Ba- 
ker's cabin,  but  being  met  by  the  rapid  move- 
ments of  the  rangers  before  they  could  effect 
their  purpose,  they  were  put  to  flight  with  the 
loss  of  one  man,  although  they  returned  the  fire 
of  the  pioneers.'* 

Infuriated  by  this  massacre  in  time  of  peace, 
Logan  threw  off  all  moderation  and  took  part  in 
all  the  wars  which  marked  the  succeeding  years. 

In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  the  family  of  John 
Roberts  was  cut  off  to  the  last  and  youngest 
child.  Attached  to  a  war-club  was  found  the 
following  letter  written  in  "gunpowder  ink,"  by  a 
white  captive  of  the  Indian  party. 

'♦Captaiw  Cresap, 

What  did  you  kill  my  people  on  Yellow  creek 
for?  The  white  people  killed  my  kin  at  Conesto- 
ga,  a  great  while  ago.  Rod  I  thought  nothing  of  that. 
But  you  killed  my  kin  again  on  Vellow  creek, 
and  took  my  cousin  prisoner.  Then  I  thought 
I  must  kill  too;  and  I  have  been  three  times  to 
war  since ; — but  the  Indians  are  not  angry — only 
myself.  **  Captain  John  Logan. 

"  July  2l8t,  1774." 
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This  is  the  first  iDtimation  we  have  that  Logao 
connected  Cresap  with  the  murder,  **who,*'  as 
Mr.  Mayer  says,  '*  while  these  events  were  trans- 
piring had  not  only  left  the  Ohio  river  but  had 
returned  to  bis  wife  and  iuteresting  family  in 
Maryland.*' 

We  next  hear  of  Logan,  at  the  battle  of  Point 
Pleasant,  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  leaders. 
The  battle  was  won  by  Lewis,  and  soon  after  the 
Indians  sued  for  peace.  The  whole  of  the  In- 
dian chiefs  who  had  fought  at  Point  Pleasant 
assembled  in  Dunmore's  tent  at  Camp  Charlotte 
to  agree  on  a  treaty,  and  it  was  there  that  the 
heroic  Cornstalk  delivered  his  great  speech. 

"  But,*'  says  Mr.  De  Hass,  *'  there  wns  one  who 
would  not  attend  the  camp  of  Lord  Dunmore 

and  that  was  Logan He  remained  at  a 

distance  brooding  in  melancholy  silence  over  his 
accumulated  wrongs  during  most  of  the  time  his 
friends  were  negotiating.  But  Dunmore  felt  the 
importance  of  at  least  securing  his  assent,  and 
for  that  purpose  sent  a  special  messenger,  Colo- 
nel John  Gibson,  who  waited  upon  the  chief  at 
bis  wigwam.  The  messenger  in  due  time  re- 
turned bringing  with  him  the  celebrated  speech. 
....  It  is  due,  perhaps,  in  candor  to  state  that 
the  authenticity  of  this  celebrated  speech  has 
been  questioned.  To  all,  however,  who  have 
examined  the  testimony  carefully  and  with  an 
unprejudiced  eye  the  conclusions  in  favor  of  its 
genuineness  are  overwhelming  :*'  and  we  agree 
with  Mr.  De  Hass.  The  speech  is  certainly 
such  as  we  might  expect  from  an  Indian  of  Lo- 
gan's character,  under  all  the  circumstances,  and 
after  hearing  the  whole  argument  against  its  au- 
thenticity we  believe  it  to  be  the  answer  given — 
whether  orally  or  in  writing — to  Colonel  Gibson. 
As  to  the  slight  discrepancy  existing  in  the  sev- 
eral copies  nothing  could  be  more  natural.  We 
give  one  of  the  two  or  three  French  versions  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Mayer  and  the  ordinary  English 


version. 


FRENCH   VERSION. 


From  *'  Rechcrchet  hUtoriquez  ei  PolUiquei  »ur  U»  EtaU 
Unis  dc  P Ameriqiie  SepteiUrianale^^  1788.  vol,  iv^p.  54. 

**  Y-a-t*il  un  bomme  blanc  qui  puisse  direqu'il 
soit  jamais  entre  aynnt  faim  dans  la  cabane  de 
Lo;;an,  et  k  qui  Logan  n*ait  pasdonne  k  manger, 
et  que  Lo^an  n'ait  pas  rev^tu  !  Durant  le  coiirs 
de  la  derni^re  longue  et  sanglante  gueire,  Logan 
est  reste  oisif  dans  sa  cabane,  exbortant  sans 
cesse  ses  conipatriotes  k  la  paix.  Telle  6toit  son 
aniitie  pour  les  blancs,  que  sesfr6res,  le  montrant 
au  doigt  en  passant,  disotent:  *  Logan  est  Tamt 
des  blancs.'  II  vou'oit  mdme  alter  vivre  au  mi- 
lieu de  vous,  avaut  *qu'un  homme,  le  Colonel 
Cresap,  ru  printems  dernier,  de  sang  froid  etsans 
provocHTion,  eiit  assassine  tons  les  parens  de  Lo- 
gan, sans  6pargner  m^me  les  femmes  et  les  en 
fens.     II  ne  coule  plus  maintenant  aucunegoutte 


de  mon  sang  dans  ancune  creature  vivante.  J'ai 
voulu  me  venger;  J'ai  combattn  :  j'ai  tn6  beau- 
coup  de  blancs.  J*ai  assouvi  ma  vengeance.  Je 
me  rejouis  pour  mon  pays  des  approches  de  U 
paix ,  mais  gardez  vous  de  penser  jamais  que 
cette  joie  soit  celle  de  la  craiute.  Logan  D*a  ja- 
mais connu  la  crainte :  II  ne  toumera  jamais  ms 
pieds  pour  sauver  sa  vie.  Qui  reste-t'il  matole- 
nant  pour  pleurer  Logan  ?  Personne." 

ENGLISH    VERSION. 

From  the  <*  Vir/^nia  Oazetie''  of  Feb.  4, 1775. 

'*  I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  say  that  ht 
ever  entered  Logan's  cabin  but  I  gave  him  meat; 
that  he  ever  came  naked  but  I  clothed  bim.    la 
the  course  of  the  last  war  Logan  remained  in  fats 
cabin  an  advocate  for  peace.     1  had  such  ao  af- 
fection for  the  white  people  that  I  was  pointed  at 
by  the  rest  of  ray  nation.     I  should  have  ever 
lived   with   them,  had  it  not  been  for  Colonel 
Crfssop,  who  last  year,  cut  off,  in  cold  blood,  all 
the  relations  of  Logan,  not  sparing  women  and 
children.    There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in 
I  in  the  veins  of  any  human  creature,     l^his  called 
lupon  me  for  revenge;  1  have  sought  it,  I  have 
killed  many,  and  fully  glutted  my  revenge.    1  am 
glad  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  peace  on  account 
of  my  nation;  but  I  beg  you  will   not  entertain 
I  a  thought  that  any  thing  I  have  said  proceeda 
I  from  fear!  Logan  disdains  the  thought!  He  will 
not  turn  on  bis  heel  to  save  his  life !    Who  is 
there  to  mourn  for  Logan  ?  .  .  .  .  No  one." 

Well  it  seems  to  us  very  plain  that  the  French 
is  the  correct  version,  and  the  version  of  the 
**  Gazette"  purporting  to  be  what  was  **Baid  to 
be  the  message*'  is  wrong.  The  speech  was 
made  or  sent  in  October.  1774 ;  in  May  of  that 
year  the  murder  at  Yellow  creek  took  place. 
Logan  could  not  have  said  **  last  year"  in  refer- 
ence to  that  event.  We  think  tlie  speech  per- 
fectly authentic. 

Cresap  in  this  manner  became  connected  with 
the  murder  of  Logan's  people ;  that  chief,  as  has 
been  shown  by  Mr.  Mayer,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  renowned  "long  knife"  commanded* 
when  he  was  in  truth  absent  in  Maryland — and 
the  wide  circulation  of  Mr.  Jeffersoo^s  notes 
(where  Cresap  is  spoken  of  as  "  infamous  for 
his  many  Indian  murders'*)  has  fixed  the  stain  of 
that  event  upon  his  memory.  We  hope  that  Mr. 
Mayer*s  masterly  vindication  of  his  memory  may 
be  scattered  as  broadly  as  the  *^  Notes"  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  that  the  antidote  may  go  with  the  poi- 
son. We  have  seldom  met  with  so  much  mi- 
nute information  presented  in  so  small  a  space 
and  so  very  agreeably  ;  and  this  will  make  **Tah- 
gab-Jute"  a  most  popular  production  with  all 
lovers  of  history,  apart  from  its  value  as  a  vindi- 
cation of  the  '*  meritorious  Marylander"  Captain 
Cresap. 

Mr.  De  Hass  promises  a  second  edition  of  bis 
**  Indian  wars"  and  a  volume  on  the  old  coao- 
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ties.  We  look  for  this  latter  work  with  great 
cariosity,  for  we  are  convinced  that  so  consci- 
eQtious  a  searcher  after  relics  of  the  old  time  as 
Mr.  Do  Haas  will  bring  together  for  us,  much 
of  interest  and  value  from  that  old  buriqd  past 
of  Virginia,  of  which  we  know  so  little. 

Virgima^  July,  1851. 


LA  BELLA  MARGHERITA. 

[In  the  following  attempt  to  render  into  our  language 
a^eciraenof  Italian  ballad  poetry,  the  translator  has, 
he  fears,  tucceeded  only  in  presenring  a  strict  fidelity  to 
ibe  words  and  metre  of  the  original.  Its  musical  flow, 
90  characteristic  of  the  tongue  in  which  it  was  written, 
seems  almost  impossible  to  be  attained  in  a  translation. 
The  subject  of  the  ballad — which,  by  the  way>  however  it 
iMT  read  here,  is  one  of  the  most  simple,  harmonious  lit- 
tle things  of  the  kind,  in  its  own  native  garb,  that  we  have 
e^er  aeeo — appears  to  relate  to  the  poetical  origin  of 
that  "wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flower" — la  belie  Mar- 
gvriie  of  the  French  Trouveres  and  the  favorite  May-bud 
of  all  rural  bards.  In  every  land,  the  Daisy  seems  to 
hive  its  poet  laureate.] 

"Who  knocks  so  at  my  wicket? — 

Who  rattles  at  my  pane?" 
—"Oh,  it  is  I,  your  true  love, 

Come  iar  across  the  main." 

"  And  if  it  be  ujy  true  love, 

Right  soon  I'll  ope  the  door." 
The  lady  in  her  night  gear  stood 

Upon  the  threshold  floor. 

"Speak  low,  my  pretty  sweetheart — 

Where  may  your  husband  be?" 
"  My  husband  need  not  trouble  us  ; 

He  sleeps  beyond  the  sea." 

"  But  look,  my  pretty  sweetheart — 

These  features  seest  thou  now  7" 
—The  lady  gave  one  fear-struck  glance — 

Her  husband  she  did  know. 

Upon  her  bore  knees  weeping, 

For  pardon  loud  she  prayed. 
"  ril  ne'er  forgive  the  woman 

Who  has  my  love  betrayed." 

And  straight  from  out  its  scabbard 

His  cruel  sword  he  drew  : 
To  the  middle  of  the  chamber-floor 

The  lady's  head  it  flew. 

lathe  middle  of  the  chamber 

A  flower  may  be  espied—* 
It  springs  from  Margherita, 

Who  for  her  true  love  died. 

The  dirge  of  Margherita 

The  church  bells  ring  out  wide — 
The  dirge  of  Margherita 

Who  for  her  true  love  died. 

^^iiadelphia.  W. 


TUPPER'S  WORKS.' 

Mr.  Longfellow,  in  four  lines  more  beautiful 
than  any  other  English  hexameters  that  we  know 
of,  has  thus  typified  the  history  of  his  heroine, 
Evangeline — 

"  Something  there  was  in  her  life,  incomplete,  imperfect, 

unfinished. 
As  if  a  morning  of  June,  with  all  its  music  and  sunshine. 
Suddenly  paused  in  the  sky.  and  fading,  slowly  descended, 
Into  the  east  again,  from  whence  it  late  had  arisen." 

It  has  occurred  to  us,  that  Mr.  Martin  F.  Tup- 
per,  whose  complete  works  have  been  recently 
issued  to  the  public  by  authority,  is  probably  des- 
tined to  a  similar  fate.  He  rose  gloriously  in 
England.  He  travelled  on  his  western  path  to 
the  meridian.of  America.  He  illuminated  for  a 
brief  space  some  two  or  three  of  our  Atlantic 
cities;  and  then,  retracing  his  steps,  has  sunk 
into  a  twilight  in  his  native  land,  which,  we  ven- 
ture to  predict,  will  gradually  become  darker. 

We  have  no  disposition  to  be  unjust  to  Mr. 
Tupper.     It  must  be  frankly  confessed  that  be 
is  not  one  of  our  favorites.     At  the  same  time, 
we  disclaim  any  feeling  of  hostility.     We  have 
never  heard  anything  alleged  against  his  private 
character.     He  is,  apparently,  a  man  of  good 
heart,  correct  morals,  and  kindly  feelings.     The 
burden  of  much  that  he  has  written  is — love  from 
man  to  man ;  and,  especially,  good  will  between 
John  Bull  and  Brother  Jonathan.     In  all  this  wo 
heartily  concur.     We  are  favorably  disposed  to 
writers  of  motives  and  aims  so  unexceptionable. 
We  are  inclined  to  be  indulgent ;  even  though 
their  sentiments  be  mainly  common-places,  and 
their  rhymes  not  superior  to  those  of  the  Poet's 
corner  in  a  Saturday  newspaper.     We  are  con- 
tent to  take  the  will  for  the  deed :  and  to  endure, 
now  and  then,  a  few  sorry  stanzas  in  considera- 
tion of  their  object,  as  we  tolerate  a  dull  sermon 
for  the  sake  of  its  wholesome  doctrine. 

So  do  we  feel  towards  Mr.  Tupper.  We  have 
forgiven  his  occasional  hovering  about  our  ears, 
hoping  that,  like  uncle  Toby's  fly,  he  would  go 
elsewhere  in  the  wide  world  to  finish  his  buz- 
zing. We  saw  that  he  belonged  to  an  epheme- 
ral race,  and  were  satisfied  that  he  too  should 
have  his  day — 

"  Short  is  the  date,  alas !  of  modem  rhymes. 
And  'tis  but  just  to  let  them  live  betimes." 

But  patience,  like  all  other  virtues,  hath  its 
just  limits.     Mr'.  Tupper  is  fond  of  proverbs. 

The  Complete  Works  or  Martin  F.  Tupper,  D. 
C.  L.,  F.  R.  S.,  in  4  vols.  Authorized  ediiiorif  Phila- 
delphia: £.  H.  Butler  &  Co.    1851. 
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There  is  odo  which  tells  us  ihat  **  there  is  a  time 
for  all  thiogs.*'  The  time  hath  long  since  arrived 
when  Mr.  Tupper  should  have  held  his  peace, 
and  he  did  not.  On  the  contrary,  he  hath  be- 
come more  clamorous.  Encouraged  by  his  suc- 
cess, he  hath  flown,  like  Napoleon*s  eagles,  from 
belfry  to  belfry,  and  rung  out  a  notable  peal  to 
announce  his  coming.  He  hath  invaded  our  con- 
tinent. Fie  hath  trespassed  upon  our  ground. 
*'  Clausum  frtgiC* — he  hath  broken  into  our  free- 
hold— planted  his  foot  upon  our  soil — and  scat- 
tered, far  and  wide,  his  notices  of  **  continual 
claim.'*  Hear  him  addressing  "  The  Thirty  No- 
ble Nations" — 


"  My  prayer  is  one  of  right; 


And  while  in  grace  ye  listen,— 

For  tendei-ness  I  know, 
Your  eyes  shall  dim  and  glisten, 

Your  hearts  shall  tinriU  and  glow* 
For,  on  those  hearts  is  written 

The  $pirU  of  my  aong.^'* 

Out  hearts  do  thrill  and  glow  indeed .'  But  not 
with  the  spirit  of  thy  song.  It  is  with  the  spirit 
of  old  Rob  Roy — with  the  sense  of  undeserved 
inflictions,  and  the  resolution  to  submit  no  longer. 
'*  CawmiP  (Campbell)  me  no  Cawmils,  Mr.  Os- 
baldistone — my  foot  is  on  my  native  heath,  and 
my  name  is  Macgregor!*'  We  tell  you,  Mr. 
Tupper,  that  this  must  have  an  end.  We  love 
our  native  tongue,  and  re^fett  the  true  classics 
who  have  displayed  its  force  and  its  beauty.  We 
are  proud  of  our  heritage  in  Shakspeare,  and 
Milton,  and  Bacon,  and  Locke.  We  honor  Scott, 
and  Byron,  and  Campbell,  and  Moore,  andMac- 
aulay,  and  a  hundred  others.  But,  sir,  be  it 
known,  we  take  you  to  be  not  of  them  ii  among 
them.  Though  every  dapper  cockney  be  their 
countrymen,  he  is  not  therefore  their  compeer. 
We  confer  not  upon  such  the  rights  of  naturali- 
zation. We  scorn  their  pretensions  as  we  do 
those  of  the  degenerate  coxcombs,  who  boast  of 
their  nativity  in  the  land  of  Washington,  and 
Lee,  and  Henry,  and  assume  to  represent  the 
*^  first  families'*  of  the  Old  Dominion.  We  ap- 
ply to  you,  as  to  them,  the  standard  of  actual 
measurement.  So  far  from  ranking  you  among 
the  grenadiers,  we  would  scarce  have  you  among 
the  drummer  boys.  *^  Away  with  him — let  him 
be  hanged  with  his  pen  and  ink-horn  about  hb 
neck!'* 

We  are  aware  that  our  author  has  admirers 
and  partisans  in  the  midst  of  us.  We  know  that 
he  is  a  great  light  in  the  literary  circles  of  Low- 
ell :  and  that,  elsewhere,  his  worship  is  cultivated 
by  others  who  ought  to  have  known  better  the 
value  of  such  an  idol.  There  are  many  who 
read  only  to  kill  time,  and  who  are  addicted  to 
books  which  do  not  give  them  the  trouble  of 


tliinking.  There  are  others  who  affect  a  mors 
solid  taste,  but  are  secretly  repelled  by  the  seven 
simplicity  of  **  the  great  old  masters.**  It  is  to 
them  an  attractive  novelty*  when  they  find  some- 
thing having  the  name  and  semblance  of  wisdom, 
bound  in  gilt  cambric,  aad  adorned  with  all  the 
glories  of  fashionable  typography.  Among  read- 
ers like  these,  Mr.  Tupper  enjoys  his  chief  pop- 
ularity :  and  we  are  sensible  that  many  good  peo- 
ple will  be  grieved  at  what  they  may  consider 
harsh  criticism.  But,  nevertheless,  as  loyal  cid- 
zens  (however  humble)  of  the  Republic  of  Let- 
ters, it  is  our  duty  to  examine  the  merits  of  one 
who  asserts  a  right  to  honor  and  distinction  there- 
in :  and,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  we  mean  to  dis- 
charge it  faithfully,  offend  whomsoever  we  maj. 
In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Tupper  is  not  devoid  of 
talent  or  scholarship.  He  has  enough  ol  both 
to  pass  current  in  educated  society:  enoogb, 
with  diligence,  to  have  attained  mediocrity,  per- 
haps something  more,  in  a  learned  profession : 
certainly  enough,  if  prudently  used,  to  have  set 
up  a  contributor  to  a  second  rate  magazine.  But 
he  committed,  early  in  life,  the  miatake  of  over- 
rating himself.  He  set  out  with  the  conviction 
that  he  was  a  man  of  genius :  and  to  this  be 
added  the  belief  that  his  genius  was  both  versa- 
tile and  prolific-  A  copious  flow  of  words  aided 
the  deception,  and  encouraged  him  to  undertake 
task  after  task,  finding  them  (in  his  way)  so  easily 
accomplished :  while  his  false  estimate  of  his  own 
powers  prompted  him  to  enterprises  that  a  man 
of  sounder  self-judgmeat  would  have  shraok 
from  attempting. 


•  H 


Sumite  materiam  vestris,  qui  scribitis,  Bqaam 
Viribus;  et  versate'diu  qaid  fenre  recasent, 
Quid  valeant  humeri.** 

Oh !  that  Mr.  Tupper  could  or  woold  have 
profited  by  the  advice  of  the  Roman  poet. 

The  publisher's  preface  to  the  first  volume  of 
this  edition  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  author'^ 
habit  (we  cannot  say  method)  of  writing,  notao- 
worthy  of  notice. 

*' All  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
Mr.  Tupper  during  his  visit  here,  have  been 
struck  with  his  characteristic  impnlsiveness.  la 
accordance  with  this  feature  of  his  mind,  nearlj 
all  of  his  most  successful  performances  have  beea 
occasioned  by  something  altogether  incidental 
and  unpremeditated — the  result  of  an  irapttke 
accidentally,  shall  we  not  say  provideatially.f 
imparted.    It  was  so  with  the  first  work  in  this 

*  Choose  subjects  not  too  weighty  for  yoar  Muse; 
Think,  what  her  strength  will  bear,  and  what  refine.** 

t  "  ProvidentiaJly  imparted,:^  The  publisher  ulks 
reverentially,  as  one  might  do  of  the  discoverioi  to  which 
Newton  was  led  by  the  fall  of  the  apple.  *^  The  praxcipls 
of  Gravitation**— and  **Tbe  Crock  of  Gold!** 
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series,  rMpectiog  the  composition  of  which  he 
has  ghreo  the  foUowing  account. 

"Some  years  ago,  he  purchased  a  house  at 
Brighton.  While  laying  out  the  garden,  he  had 
occasion  to  have  several  drains  made.  One  day 
obsemng  a  workman,  Francis  Suter,  standing 
JQ  one  of  the  trenches,  wet  and  wearied  with 
toit  Mr.  Tapper  said  to  him  in  a  tone  of  pleas- 
antry, *  would  you  not  like  to  dig  up  there  a 
crock  of  gold  ?* 

"  *lf  I  did,*  said  the  man,  *  it  would  do  me  no 

good,  because  merely  finding  it  might  not  make 
it  miae.' 

"'Bat,  suppose  you  could  not  only  find  such 
a  treasure,  but  honestly  keep  it«  would  you  not 
think  youTBelf  lucky  V 

'* '  Oh  yes,  sir,  I  suppose  I  should — but,'  after 
a  considerable  pause,  *  bat,  I  am  not  so  sure,  sir, 
after  all,  that  that  is  the  best  thing  that  could 
happen  to  me.  1  think  on  the  whole  I  would 
rather  have  steady  work  and  fair  wages  all  the 
season  than  to  find  a  crock  of  gold.' 

"Here  was  wisdom.  The  remark  of  the  hon- 
est trench-digger  at  once  set  in  motion  a  train  of 
thought  in  the  mind  of  the  author.  He  entered 
his  study,  wrote  in  latgt  Utters  on  a  sheet  of  pa- 
per these  words,  *  The  Crock  of  Gold,  a  talt 
of  CoKtovsnua,*  and  in  Uas  than  a  week  this  re- 
markable story  was  finished.  By  the  advice  of 
hii  wife,  however,  be  spent  anoUttr  week  in  re- 
wntiog  it,  and  then  gave  it  to  the  world  in  its 
iioisbed  state." 

Can  a  more  ordinary  incident  be  imagined  than 
which  has  swelled  into  such  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  Mr.  Tupper  and  his  eulogist?  Cer- 
tainly, it  was  a  sensible  thing  in  the  laborer  to 
apply  the  lesson  which  had  heen  taught  him  from 
his  infancy,  that  the  fruits  of  honest  and  reg- 
ular iadnstry  are  more  profitable  than  sudden 
wealdi.  But  who,  beside  our  author  himself, 
would  have  grasped  the  saying  as  a  "  providen- 
tial'^ iotpiration,  and  hurried  oflf,  full  of  the  di- 
vine afflatus,  to  dedicate  himself  to  the  great 
work  of  proclaiming  it  throughout  the  earth — to 
register  his  vow  by  a  flourishing  inscription  **  in 
^r^e  ktters,  on  a  shut  of  paper** — to  baptise  the 
prodigy,  which  be  designed  to  bring  forth,  almost 
hefore  its  conception  ?  And  then  there  is  the  ra- 
pidity of  its  execution — actually  written  in  less 
than  a  week — '^this  remarkable  story"  finished 
hetweeo  two  Sundays !  He  has  no  need  of  the 
^r  lima :  bis  work  leaps  from  his  brain  full- 
formed  and  perfect.  The  **  nonum  prematur  in 
onnvm"  maxim  may  do  for  men  of  meaner  parts: 
for  him  it  is  an  obsolete  idea.  Nine  days  is  too 
long  a  period  of  gestation  for  the  quick  genius 
or  this  age.  ladulgent  to  his  Eve,  with  her 
weak  woman's  fears  and  doubts,  lie  does  conde- 
<c«nd  to  spend  one  other  week  in  re-writing  it, 
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and  then — **  gives  it  to  the  world  in  its  finished 
state  /" 

We  quote  again  from  the  publisher's  preface. 

**  With  respect  to  the  origin  of  Proverbial 
Philosophy  we  have  been  able  to  gather  the  fol- 
lowing particulars.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
was  engaged  to  a  young  lady,  now  his  wife,  but 
whom  he  did  not  marry  till  nine  years  after- 
ward. *  I  wished,'  says  he,  *  to  give  her  my  ideas 
of  marriage,  but  I  did  not  care  to  write  them  in 
a  sermon,  nor  yet  to  put  them  into  rhyme :  so  I 
wrote,  in  a  style  of  my  own,  my  article  on  *  Mar- 
riage.' This  naturally  suggested  *  Love,'  and  I 
composed  a  piece  in  the  same  style  on  *  Friend* 
SHIP.*  The  young  lady  put  them  away  in  her 
escritoire,  and  I  thought  no  more  of  the  matter. 
A  year  or  two  after  our  marriage,  a  literary  friend 
of  mine,  who  was  publishing  a  magazine,  came 
to  me  and  told  me  he  wished  me  to  write  some 
poetry  for  him.  I  told  him  I  couldn't  write  poe- 
try and  wouldn't  u;rt<e  in  magazines.  He  then 
asked  my  wife  if  she  had  any  thing  of  my  com- 
position. She  looked  among  her  papers,  and 
found  the  three  pieces  I  had  written  for  her.  He 
urged  me  to  publish  them,  or  to  write  a  book 
like  them.  In  ten  toeelcs  from  that  time  the  first 
series  of  *  Proverbial  Philosophy'  was  in  the  prin- 
ter's hands.  I  wrote  it  at  odd  times^  and  on  scraps 
of  paper ;  often  in  the  midst  of  all  sorts  of  busi- 
ness and  pleasure.' " 

Here  we  see  the  destiny  again — the  crisis  and 
the  hero— '*  The  Hour  and  the  Man."  It  re- 
minds one  of  Bonaparte's  triumphs,  only  that 
the  Corsican  victor  had  to  work  so  hard  for  his 
success.  It  was  no  after  dinner  amusement  for 
him — at  odd  times  and  on  scraps  of  paper — like 
the  sport  of  this  British  Bard,  which  in  ten  weeks 
threw  the  first  series  of  the  **  Proverbial  Philoso- 
phy" into  the  hands  of  the  printer— another  trea- 
sure to  be  bestowed  upon  the  world !  Invaluable 
Gifts!  Munificent  Mr.  Tupper! 

The  second  series  of  Proverbial  Philosophy, 
as  we  learn  from  the  same  authority,  was  com- 
menced at  the  desire  of  a  friend,  who  very  judi- 
ciously **  backed  his  request  with  a  handsome 
present  of  books."  Such  unlooked  for  liberality 
brought  out  the  chapter  on  "Gifts."*     Soon 


•  We  have  eome  curioaity  to  know  which  of  the  fol- 
lowing Iraes  in  that  poem  (?)  had  reference«o  the  case  of 
the  donor  of  the  books. 

"Go  to,  then,  thou  that  sayest— 1  will  give  and  rivet  the 

links, 
For  pride  shall  kick  at  obligation,  and  push  the  giver 

from  him. 

♦  »  •  • 

Tfaere  are  who  sow  liberalities,  to  reap  the  like  again ; 

But  men  accept  the  boon,  scorning  the  shallow  usurer : 

•  •  •  • 

Nevertheless,  give,  for  it  shall  be  a  discriminating  test 
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after  Mr.  Tapper  was  obliged  to  eut  down  an 
elm  tree:  and  be  was  led,  pretematurally  we 
suppose,  to  study  the  eoneentric  rings  whieh  mark 
its  aoDual  growth.  The  occasion  might  have 
passed  unimproTed  with  a  personage  of  less  wis- 
dom :  but  our  author  was  struck  for  the  first  time 
with  the  analogy  between  the  life  of  trees  and 
the  life  of  man!  '^Yesterday*'  was  the  result 
of  this  original  thought :  which,  of  course,  was 
followed  by  «*  To- day,'*  and  that  in  its  turn  by 
**  To-MORRow,"  in  such  haste  that  the  spn  could 
hardly  keep  up  with  them.  It  became  a  ques- 
tion, like  that  at  St.  Patrick's  birth,  whether 
"  the  child  was  too  fast  or  the  clock  was  too  slow.*' 
At  all  events  Mr.  Tupper,  like  a  stalwart  cham- 
pion of  the  Ringt  proved  to  be  always  tip  to 
time. 

**  This  is  his  manner  of  writing,'*  says  bis  pub- 
lisher. **  He  composes  only  when  some  strtkiBg 
occurrence  suggests  an  idea." 

We  have  seen  what  sort  of  eccurrenees  are 
striking  to  Mr.  Tupper ;  we  have  seen  how  pre- 
cipitately he  flings  himself  upon  the  ideas  which 
they  suggest;  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
foretell  what  kind  of  books  would  resuh  from  his 
manner  of  writing.  Possessing  some  natural 
ability,  improved  by  instruction  at  school  and 
college,  he  could  not  fail  to  produce,  now  and 
then,  whether  from  invention  or  imitation,  some- 
thing that  was  readable;  but  it  was  impossible 
that  he  should  compose  so  much  and  so  hastily, 
without  writing  a  vast  amount  of  common-place 
or  senseless  trash.  There  have  been  men  gifted 
with  glowing  fancies,  fed  with  full  streams  of 
learning  and  knowledge  whose  literary  achieve- 
ments appear  almost  miraculous :  but  these  ef- 
forts belong  to  an  order  of  inteHeet  far  different 
from  that  of  Mr.  Tupper.  The  eagle  may  stoop 
from  his  eyrie  and  carry  off  the  lamb  in  his  tal- 
ons ;  the  crow,  who  essays  to  imitate  biro,  wilt 
only  entangle  his  claws  in  the  fleece,  and  foil  an 
easy  prey  to  his  captors. 

A  cursory  examination  of  Mr.  Tupper's  works 
will  confirm  our  expectations.  They  extend  to 
four  volumes  of  some  400  pages  each.  They 
are  in  prose  and  verse :  embracing  poems  of  all 
sorts,  sonnets,  ballads,  translations,  didactic  pro- 
verbs, and  imaginative  tales — and  prose  as  va- 
rious, consisting  of  stories,  essays,  visions,  reve- 
ries, speculations  and  rhapsodies.  It  would  be 
untrue  to  say  that  there  was  no  wheat  in  all  this 
mass :  but  it  is  true  that  the  chaff  predominates 
so  largely  as  to  make  the  grain  not  worth  the  la- 
bor of  threshing  it  out.     We  are  fully  convinced 

Separating  honesty  from  falsehood,  weeding  insincerity 

from  friendship. 

•  »  •  • 

Owe  to  merit,  largely  give;  his  conscious  heart  will  bless 
thee." 


that  the  world  would  have  tost  BOtbing  if  tbey 
had  never  been  ptiblished.  They  preseet  u  with 
little  that  is  new,  and  nothing  vahiable  of  wbteh 
we  were  not  already  possesBed  from  other 
sources.  As  to  diversion — there  certtioly  ii  no 
accounting  for  tastes;  but  we  find  them  theitiir- 
esl  reading  through  which  we  ever  toiled,  not  ex- 
cepting Coke's  IneCitQtes.  We  are  of  the  turn 
mind  with  a  friend  of  ours,  who  once  told  a  flu- 
ent book-seller,  in  the  midst  of  an  extnragattt 
eulogy  upon  Tupper,  that  he  would  not  resd  the 
"thousand  lines"  if  he  were  to  receive  the  "Pro- 
verbial Philosophy"  for  so  doing.  The  tfertgo 
of  the  whole  is  flat  and  dull,  and  a  fit  emblem 
would  depict  the  author  standing  amid  the  low 
prairies  of  our  western  country,  where 


"  ProiB  the  boanded  level  of  hii  miod 

Short  views  he  takes,  mor  aces  the  lengths  befaiad.*' 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  criticise  them: 
for  they  are  so  destitute  of  salient  points,  thit 
the  eye  ranges  in  vain  for  promiDeot  objects. 
Their  chief  characteristie  is  quantity^  and  their 
merits  have  been  slready  summed  op  by  the  great 
critic. 

**  Words  are  like  leaves :  and  where  ihey  most  abound, 
Much  fruit  of  sense  beneath  u  rarely  feond." 

By  way  of  illustration,  however,  we  wOl  fur- 
nish our  readers  with  a  few  samples  from  Mr. 
Tupper's  writings*  Let  us  begin  with  hie  Pro- 
verbial Philosophy,  the  work  by  which  be  isbeit 
known,  and  which  has  the  rare  advaatage  of  hav- 
ing^  been  the  product  of  bis  early  enerij,  pe^ 
fected  by  the  experience  of  after  years.  We  «• 
nothing  in  it  but  a  heterogenious  coUection  of 
old  maxims,  strung  together  with  Utile  or  do  coa- 
nexioB,  and  without  a  key  to  reconeilo  their  o^ 
casional  contradictions  Whatever  does  not  £iB 
within  this  description  ib  only  a  •*  baM  dkgotote^ 
chat"  of  the  author  with  himself,  nsttiag  the 
other  portions  as  links  of  a»  ok!  chain  aie  tiea 
together  with  bits  of  rope.  Take,  for  example, 
the  following  from  "Love'* and  "Marriage.* 

"ADdyetwhatsbaillsayr  b a soidy  msi  ctpaUe iT 

Hath  a  seducer  known  it?  Can  an  adaltarer  perceive  it  r 
Or  he  that  seekelh  strange  women,  can  he  feel  its  pority  r 
Or  he  that  changeth  often,  can  he  know  its  truth  ? 
Longmg  for  another's  happiness,  yet  often  destioyiag  »i» 

OWtt« 

Chaste,  and  looking  up  to  God  as  the  foootain  of  teader- 

ness  and  joy. 
Quiet,  yet  floating  deep,  as  the  Rhine  among  men, 
Lasting,  and  knowing-  not  danger— it  walketh  with  Twtb 

and  Sincerity. 
Love— what  a  volnine  in  a  word,  aa  ooeaa  in  atcir, 
A  seventh  heaven  in  a  glance,  a  whirlwind  in  a  dfbi 
The  lightning  in  a  touch,  a  millennium  in  a  momeoi,   ^^ 
What  concentrated  joy  or  woe  in  blest  or  Mightedloft! 
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Tkere  w  eertainly  no  lack  of  hyperbole  in  the 
Itst  lines — the  fancy  of  the  poet  U  all  abroad. 
Bat  heeomee  down  to  a  very  matter  of  faet  view 
of  thiogs  again*  in  the  next  extraet. 

*"  Whes  thoa  ehooaest  a  wife,  think  not  only  of  thyael^ 
But  of  those  God  maj  give  thee  of  her,  that  they  reproach 

thee  not  for  their  being ; 
See  that  be  hath  giren  her  beahh,  lest  thou  toae  her  early 

and  weep; 
See  thet  she  spriageth  of  a  wholeienM  Mack,  that  thy  lit- 
tle ones  perish  not  befiire  thee : 
For  many  a  fair  skin  hath  covered  a  mining  disease. 
And  many  a  laughing  cheek  been  bright  with  the  glare  of 


Veiy  talatary  cautions,  undoubtedly :  but  some- 
what onnsoal  to  be  found  in  a  loye  letter  to  a 
modest  yoong  girl  from  an  inexperienced  youth 
of  fleventeen.  It  most  have  been  a  source  of 
high  satiafnction  to  the  chosen  one,  that  she  had 
undeigono  a  medical  inspection  so  vigorous  and 
aearching,  and  been  found  worthy  after  all  to 
traotmit  to  posterity  the  illustrious  name  and  for- 
tDoes  of  the  house  of-— Tuppxa. 

The  author  hath  a  becoming  sense  of  the  dig- 
nity of  his  calling :  which  he  thus  exalts,  though 
of  course  with  a  protestation  that  he  is  not  talk- 
ing about  hhuelf* 

"  Great  is  the  dignity  of  authorship:  I  magnify  mme  of- 
fice: 

Albeit  in  much  feebleness  I  hold  it  thus  unworthily. 

For  it  is  to  be  one  of  a  noble  band,  the  welfere  of  the  world, 

Whose  hannt  is  on  the  lips  of  men,  whose  dwelling  is  in 
their  hearts. 

Who  are  precious  in  the  retrospect  of  memory,  and  walk 
among  the  visions  of  Hope, 

Wbo  coramenoe  with  the  good  for  everlastiqg,  and  call 
the  wisest  brother— 

Whose  voice  hath  burst  the  silence,  and  whose  light  is 

floag  upon  the  darkness,'*  dtc* 

•  •  •  • 

*  What,  if  the  prophet  lacketh  honor?  for  he  can  spare 

that  praise: 
The  hooest  giant  caiech  not  to  be  patted  on  the  back  by  pig- 
mies; 
flatter  greatness,  he  brooketh  it  good-humoredly :  blame 

Itsi,    Oe»  UUeH  at  a  pyramid  : 
Tel  just  censure  of  the  good  never  can  he  hear  without 

contrition : 
Neither  would  he  miss  one  wise  man's  praise,  for  scarce 

is  that  jewel  and  costly : 
Only  ferthe  herd  of  common  minds,  and  the  vulgar  tnimp- 

eUngs  of  feme, 
ir  aogfat  he  heedeth  in  the  matter,  his  honor  is  sought  in 

their  neglect,"  dtc. 

Have  a  care,  master  Tapper!  Take  care 
how  yon  despise  the  herd  of  commoa  minds. 
Make  not  your  andilory  too  select,  lest  it  may 
thance  to  be  even  smaller  than  you  reckon  upon. 
Afl  for  ourselves,  we  do  not  disclaim  the  title  of 
pigmies,  and  we  forbear  to  pat  you  on  the  back : 
but  we  pray  to  suggest  one  emendation  of  the 
paMage,  in  which  you  speak  of  **  tilting  at  a 


pyramid*' — we  opine  it  is  much  more  like  tilting 
at  a  windmill. 

But,  in  sober  truth,  what  is  all  this  worth  ? 
To  cite  no  meaner  book,  what  is  there  in  it  all, 
which  is  not  found,  condensed  and  compact,  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures?  Lay  the  book  side  by 
side  with  Ecdesiastes  or  the  Proverbs,  and  the 
proof  will  stare  you  in  the  face.  We  fully  admit 
that  the  ideas  are  clothed  in  very  different  lan- 
guage, and  that  there  is  much  more  of  it.  Mr. 
Tapper  is  something  like  the  lilies  of  the  field  : 
for  though  he  has  toiled,  and  spun  innumerable 
coato  of  cobweb,  yet  truly  **  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory  was  not  arraytd  like  one  of  these."  The 
solid  wisdom  of  the  sage  has  been  hammered 
into  foil  too  thin  to  hide  the  dull  metal  beneath. 
The  pithy  and  sententious  truth  is  diluted  in  a 
sea  of  words,  vast  enough  to  satisfy  the  most 
diffusive  Homcnopathist.  Whatever  was  once 
substantial  is  soaked  and  sodden  into  thorough 
insipidity.* 

We  come  now  to  regard  Mr.  Tapper  in  a  phase 
in  which  we  had  never  seen  him  until  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  edition.  In  our  business  streets, 
we  sometimes  meet  with  a  sign  such  as  **  John 
Doe,  successor  to  RicHAan  Ron,*'  in  the  hard- 
ware or  grocery  line ;  the  new  trader  thus  solici- 
ting the  patronage  of  his  predecessor*s  custom- 
eiB,  and  promising  them  a  continuance  of  the 
good  wares  and  fair  dealing  which  had  first  at- 
tracted them.  Mr.  Tupper  has  imitated  this 
laudable  custom  in  his  capacity  of  poet :  but  we 
are  somewhat  more  than  doubtful  of  his  having 
fulfilled  the  implied  conditions*  We  think  he 
has  undertaken  a  rather  difficult  business  for  any 
body  to  carry  on  successfully— one  that  is,  be- 
yond question,  too  much  for  his  capacity.  His 
sign  runs  thus — **GKaALDur£:  a  Sequel  to  Colx- 
ridoe's  CHaiSTABEL:  hy  Martin  Farquhar  2\sp* 
per,  D.  C.  L.,  &c.,  &c.'*  Yes !  he  is  the  self- 
appointed  successor,  or  executor,  of  Samuel  Tay- 
lor Coleridge :  to  complete  his  unfinished  work : 
to  settle  his  accounts  with  posterity,  and  receive 
the  balance  due  him  in  posthumous  fame.  This 
at  least  implies  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  af- 
fairs, and  a  familiarity  with  his  own  views  of 
them,  for  which  we  should  not  have  given  Mr, 
Tupper  credit  at  first,  and  which  be  is  very  far 
from  proving  to  us  in  the  course  of  his  adminis- 
tration.   Had  a  common  stone-mason  underta- 

*  In  an  English  book-catalogue  we  noticed  the  other 
day,  among  the  paragrspbs  that  emhellished  it,  the  fol- 
lowing specimens  of  "Irish  ProTorbial  Philosophy," 
which  we  take  to  be  as  good  as  any  page  of  Mr.  Tup- 
per**— 

'*  Money  they  say  is  the  devil— and  God  is  good,  that  he 
keeps  it  from  us." 

**  Our  old  friend  Tim  with  an  e  to  his  tail  wOl  soon  set- 
de  all  this  bother."    (Time.} 
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ken  to  restore  the  Torso,  we  should  have  thought 
the  attempt  not  more  presumptuous  nor  less  likely 
to  succeed :  aud  if  Mr.  Tupper's  frieuds  could 
be  induced  to  back  him  in  such  a  wager,  we  will 
produce  the  stone-mason,  and  bet  that  he  out-does 
the  poet.  Meantime,  we  thiuk  that  Mr.  Tup- 
per's  surviving  the  effort  is  the  best  proof  that 
he  must  have  (honestly  or  otherwise)  a  sprig  of 
laurel  somewhere  about  him ;  for  without  its  pro- 
tection we  do  not  see  how  he  could  have  escaped 
the  indignant  lightnings  of  Phoebus — 

— "  ncdiocribua  esse  poetis 
Nun  Homines,  non  Df,  non  concesB^recolumnie." 

'*  Small  poets  neither  gods  nor  men  can  brook, 
Nor  those  who  strive  to  sell  the  stupid  book." 

Fortunately  for  Mr.  Tupper  the  bibliopoles  and 
the  reading  public  no  less  than  the  god  of  song, 
are  more  placable  now-a-days  than  they  were  in 
old  Rome. 

Is  there  any  body  who  has  not  read  Ghristabel 
a  dozen  times?  If  so,  let  him  go  and  read  it 
again,  that  be  may  have  it  A'esh  in  bis  memory, 
when  he  compares  it  with  the  continuation.  He 
will  find  that  the  imitator  has  very  naturally  picked 
up  some  of  the  quaint  and  ungraceful  oddities  of 
his  great  model :  for  mimics  always  find  it  easier 
to  represent  some  peculiarity  of  a  great  man's 
gait  or  gesture,  than  to  rival  his  noble  thoughts, 
or  his  dignified  eloquence.  But  when  Mr.  Tup- 
per essays  to  reproduce  some  striking  picture  of 
the  original  poem,  his  pitiable  failure  becomes 
painful  to  contemplate.  The  colors,  whether  of 
Titian  or  of  Rembrandt,  are  beyond  the  mix- 
tares  of  his  palette;  and  the  caricature  only  pre- 
serves so  much  resemblance  to  the  portrait,  as 
to  show  what  likeness  may  exist  between  come< 
liness  and  deformity.  Where  Coleridge  would 
have  thrilled  the  heart  with  tenderness  and  pity, 
Mr.  Tupper  babbles  after  this  fashion — 

"  Desolate  hearted  Ghristabel, — 

Haplestf  hopelest  Ghristabel, — 
Nightly  tears  have  dimmed  the  lustre 

Of  thy  blue  eyes  once  so  bright, 
And,  as  when  dank  willows  cluster 

Weeping  over  marble  rocks, 
OVr  thy  forehead  white 

Droop  thy  flaxen  locks : 
Yet  art  thou  beautiful,  dear  ffirl. 

As  angeh  in  diatrest, 
Yea,  comforting  the  soul,  fair  pearly 

With  thy  loveliness,"  &c. 


What  empty  jingle  have  we  here  ?  Cluster  and 
droop  are  employed  to  describe  the  same  thing, 
as  if  they  were  syuonymes,  instead  of  oppo- 
sites.  ^'DeargirP'  and  "fair  pearl"  are  clumsily 
stitched  to  the  ends  of  two  lines,  where  they 
have  no  earthly  business  but  to  make  a  rhyme. 
So,  with  'loveliness,"  aud  **  angels  in  distress,*' 


comforting  the  souls  of  beholden.  We  never 
saw  ''angels  in  distreea*'  before;  bat  thtu  give 
us  no  feeling  of  comfort  We  look  on  them  iriih 
compassion,  and  woukl  most  gladly  deliver  them 
from  Mr.  Tupper's  hands,  if  it  were  possible:  but 
we  do  not  enjoy  their  presence  stall,  **Hap' 
kss,  hopeless  Christaber*  reminds  us  of  the  twang 
of  an  old  nursery  rhyme,  that  ended  always  with 
*'BingIe*em,  sangle*em,  Buck!'* 

Coleridge  leads  us  into  scenes  of  wild  sod  sol- 
emn mystery,  and  awes  us  with  the  vigne  and 
shadowy  terror  of  the  shapes  which  people  them. 
Mr.  Tupper  thinks  he  is  doing  the  like,  when  he 
tortures  honest  English  words  into  fusuao  phra- 
ses that  have  no  meaning  at  all,  or  enters  into  a 
minute  description  of  some  unimagiasble,  bat 
disgusting,  metamorphosis.  We  have  oo  design 
to  prolong  this  article  by  going  into  the  story,  as 
he  has  wrought  it  out:  we  shall  only  introduce 
our  last  quotations  by  saying,  that  they  describe 
Geraldioe  at  some  hellish  incantations  in  the  for- 
est— 

*'  The  gibbous  moon,  all  chilling  and  vm* 
Like  a  sleepleaM  eyeball  looketh  on, 
Like  an  eyeball  of  sorrow,  b^ind  a  sfcwrf, 
Forth  looketh  ehe  from  a  tern  gmyckrad, 
Pouring  sad  radiance  on  the  bla^  air. 
Sun  of  the  night,  what  sees  she  there  t 

O  lonely  one,  O  lovely  one, 
What  dost  thou  here  in  the  forest  doo. 
Fair  truant— like  an  angel  of  light. 
Hiding  from  Heaven  in  deep  midnight, 
Alas !  there  is  guilt  in  thy  glittering  eye, 
k^  fearfully  dark  it  looks  up  to  the  sky; 
Alas!  a  dull  nnearthly  lipht 
Like  a  dead  star  bluely  t^ute, 
A  seal  of  sin,  I  note  it  now. 
Flickers  upon  thy  ghastly  brow, 
And  about  the  huge  old  oak 
Thickly  curls  a  poisonoas  smoke, 
And  terrible  shapes  witb  evil  names, 
Are  leaping  around  a  circle  of  flames. 
And  the  tost  air  whirls,  storm-driven, 
And  the  rent  earth  quakes  cbarm-riTeo, 
And — art  thou  not  afttiid !" 

St  m  •  •         • 


"  Art  thou  not  afraid  ?"  A  pertinent  qncstios, 
truly.  There  are  strange  portents  abroad.  A 
chilling  and  wan  moon  looks  out  like  the  ejebail 
of  a  dead  man  through  a  torn  shroud,  and  iila- 
mines  the  black  air  in  some  unexplained  vray 
with  a  sad  radiance :  the  illumination  effected. 
the  moon  again  resumes  the  office  of  vision,  and 
sees  an  angel  of  light,  hiding  from  heaven  in 
deep  midnight,  (in  spite  of  all  the  radiance  just 
spoken  of,)  but  looking  up  nevertheless  with  a" 
eye  that  is  at  the  same  time  glittering  and  fear- 
fully dark.  The  brow  of  this  angel  flickefs  with 
a  light  of  its  own,  which  is  the  seal  of  sin,  aod 
consists  of  a  dead  sur,  bluely  white;  and  aboot 
the  huge  old  oak  there  are  the  usual  accompuu- 
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meatf  of  fire,  flmoke,  devil«,  earthquakes,  and 
bDrricanea.  Tfaia  woatd  protNibly  be  a  very 
frightful  picture,  if  one  could  see  any  thing  at  all; 
hot,  tfaoBgh  the  author  himself  is  evidently  much 
Beared  at  his  own  work,  we  confess  it  is  so  utterly 
uaiotelligible  to  us  that  we  are  conscious  of  noth- 
ing but  weariness.  The  mind  is  fatigued  with 
gra«ptDg  at  shadows,  and  wasting  its  strength  in 
the  vain  attempt.  But  we  confess  to  a  more  de* 
cided  impression,  on  reading  the  transformation 
of  the  heroine — 

*  Her  mouth  grows  wide,  and  her  face  falls  in, 
And  her  beautiful  brow  becomes  fiat  and  thin, 
And  sulphurous  flashes  blear  and  singe 
lliat  swefttest  of  eyes  with  its  delicate  fringe, 
Till,  all  ka  loveiiness  blasted  and  dead. 

The  eje  of  a  tmakt  blimict  deep  in  her  head ; 
For  raven  locks  flowing  loose  and  long 
BriiiUt  a  red  mane,  stiff  ^">d  ttrong. 
And  sea-green  scales  are  beginning  to  speck 
Her  riirunken  breasts,  and  lengthening  neck ; 
The  while  round  arma  are  sunk  in  her  aides  ;— 

Aa  when  in  chryaalis  canoe 
A  Bfay-fljr  down  the  river  glides, 

Struggling  for  life  and  liberty  too, — 
Her  body  convulsively  twists  and  twirls. 
This  way  and  that  it  bows  and  curls. 
And  now  her  soft  limbs  melt  into  one. 
Strangely  and  horribly  tapering  down, 
Till  on  the  burnt  grass  dimly  is  seen 
A  serpent-monster,  scaly  and  green, 
Horror*  can  this  be  Geraldine  7" 

This  ^'jnocis  verbal,'^  as  the  French  call  it— 
this  detailed  account  of  the  manner  in  which  a 
beautifttl  woman  changes  herself  iuto  a  filthy 
monster, — we  do  acknowledge  produced  one  ef- 
fect apon  us — it  filled  us  with  great  disgust  and 
coDtempt  for  the  taste  of  the  author.  We  thought 
it  might  be  considered  as  a  type  of  the  manner, 
in  which  he  bad  abused  the  mighty  dead :  deba- 
ting the  wild  but  imaginative  creations  of  Cole- 
ridge, into  the  loathsome  reptiles  that  crawl  and 
twist  about  Mr.  Tupper*s  pages.  Nor  could  we 
help  being  struck  with  the  coincidence  of  his  de- 
scription, in  the  most  minute  particulars,  with 
that  which  Horace  has  sketched  as  the  extreme 
absurdity  of  a  disordered  fancy — 

"  Humane  capiti  eervicem  pictor  eguinam 
Jungere  si  velit,  et  varias  inducere  pluraas, 
Undique  coUatis  membris,  vtturpiteralrum 
Dtnmat  inpUcem  mmlierformota  tupemi, 
Spectatum  admissi,  risum  teneatis,  amici  ?"* 

We  have  observed,  more  than  once,  that  Mr. 

*  Suppose  a  painter  to  a  horse's  neck 
Should  join  a  human  head,  and  then  bedeck 
The  ahape  with  feathers ;  adding  limb  to  limb, 
Tom  from  all  things  that  walk,  or  fly,  or  swim, 
Till  (he  fair  woman,  white  above  aa  tnow, 
8iiik$  to  afoul  and  tqualid  JUh  below : 
Suppose  yourselves  admitted  to  the  sight. 

And  tell  me,  friends,  would  you  not  laugh  outright? 


Tupper  did  not  seem  to  pay  much  respect  to  the 
canons  of  composition,  transmitted  to  us  by  the 
most  elegant  of  the  Latin  poets ;  and  we  thought 
it  possible,  though  very  strange,  that  he  might 
never  have  read  Horace.  We  are  now  convinced 
of  our  error.  Mr.  Tupper  is  furiously  orthodox 
in  his  opinions.  He  doubtless  looks  upon  the 
old  Roman  as  a  heathen,  whose  false  religion  in- 
fected with  its  taint  his  every  sentiment  and  opin- 
ion :  and  Mr.  Tupper,  therefore,  makes  it  a  point 
of  conscience  to  do  exactly  what  he  forbids  to  be 
done.  We  cannot  otherwise  account  for  the  ex- 
act correspondence  between  the  two  pictures, 
even  to  the  **  eervicem  equinam,"  and  the  **brb- 
tles  a  red  mane,  stiff  and  strong.** 

We  are  done  with  Mr.  Tupper,  as  we  fondly 
hope,  now  and  forever.  We  have  bestowed  more 
time  upon  him  than  we  intended,  when  this  arti- 
cle was  begun — more  than  we  should  have  been 
willing  to  spare  from  better  employment.  Bet- 
ter employment,  indeed,  we  could  not  have  had, 
if  we  shall  succeed  in  giving  a  just  and  true  di- 
rection to  the  taste  and  judgment  of  some  young 
reader;  but  we  dare  not  flatter  ourselves  that  our 
efforts  will  be  productive  of  effects  so  important. 
We  shall  be  content  if,  while  affording  our  read- 
ers an  hour's  amusement,  we  may  have  inspired 
them  with  the  resolution  to  scrutinize,  before  they 
acknowledge,  the  pretensions  of  the  next  literary 
adveuturer. 
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They  say  good  angels  watch  o*er  men 
From  the  first  hour  of  birth. 
Until  some  mortal  sin  afinghta 
The  seraph  forms  from  earth — 
Angels  of  many-hued  delights. 
And  high,  celestial  worth. 

My  angel  left  me  long  ago, 
Alone  upon  the  sea; 
No  blessed  starlight  on  my  way-> 
Love  1  I  encountered  thee— 
And  thou  art  now  that  spirit-ray. 
My  angel  used  to  be. 

I  know  thou  cans't  not  pass 

From  out  my  inmost  heart — 

Not  ev*n  if  Heaven  that  sent  thee  here 

Should  call  thee  to  depart; 

For  in  the  bright,  eternal  sphere. 

Thou  wili  be  as  thou  art 

And  if  the  soul  thou  guard*st  thus, 
Be  summoned  from  tkf  side, 
Thou  wilt  go  with  me  to  the  brink 
Of  the  death-sounding  tide ; 
And  soon  the  bitter  cop  I  drink 
WUI  pass  unto  my  bride. 
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Then  bless  thee,  bless  thee,  oh,  my  love ! 

My  geeond  angel  sent 

To  be  unto  my  fiiinting  hopes 

A  sweet-aired  instrument : 

Each  drooping  flower  in  glory  opes, 

An  iris— beauty-blent. 

O !  linked  forever !  there  are  chords 

Within  our  being  bound, 

That  move  in  endless  symphony 

With  an  ethereal  sound—- 

A  prelude  of  the  love  to  be 

Eternal  in  its  round. 

Thus,  blessing,  blest,  I  look  to  thee 
Not  as  an  earthly  child, 
But  something  beautiful  in  dreams. 
When  my  first  summer  smiled — 
A  heavenly  fount  of  happy  streams, 
A  rainbow  o*er  a  wild. 


P.  H.  H. 


Winderhans  and  the  Gentleman  in  Black. 

A  TALE  OF  RICHMOND  THIRTY  YEARS  AGO. 
Editor  Sod.  Lit.  BIxssxvgeb  : 

Dear  Sir. — On  a  visit  to  Richmond  last  year  I  was 
much  entertained  with  the  singular  myth  on  which  this 
sketch  is  founded.  Of  the  existence  and  annual  appear- 
ance of  the  dog  in  question  I  believe  there  can  be,  in  in- 
telligent minds,  no  sort  of  doubt,  and  to  such  I  address 
these  details  of  his  personal  history,  which  I  have  gath- 
ered with  much  trouble  from  sources  very  difficult  to  ar- 
rive at. 

Should  you  find  it  suitable,  insert  it  in  yoor  magazine 
as  a  companion-piece  to  your  **  Revelation  of  the  Spirits." 
Yours,  truly.  —  — ^ 


CHAPTER  I. 
PROFESSOR  WlIfDERHAIfS. 

There  ia  a  tradition  among  the  Virginia  State 
Guard  that  for  a  number  of  years  a  very  singular 
object  baa  appeared,  or  seemed  to  appear,  on 
•very  recurring  thirteenth  of  December,  at  the  iron 
grate  in  front  of  the  Capitol.  You  are  told  that  on 
dark  and  tempestuous  nights,  when  the  solitary 
sentinel  is  blowing  bis  fingers  and  wrapping  more 
closely  around  him  bis  large  white  cloak :  when 
the  winds  bowl  around  the  old  edifice,  and  the 
tall  trees  wave  in  the  blast  like  gigantic  spec- 
tres bowing  and  nodding  to  each  other — then, 
you  are  told,  the  sentinel  bears  a  sound  at  the 
iron  grating  in  front  of  the  basement  which  thrills 
him  with  dread,  and  beholds  a  sight  which  makes 
him  tremble  more  than  the  icy  wind.  The  sight 
ia  that  of  a  large  black  dog  with  fiery  eyes,  who 
endeavors  in  vain  to  tear  down  the  grating  with 


hia  teeth,  and  the  aonad  ia  the  growling  and 
moaning  of  the  before-mentioned  animal  in  fail 
dtaappointment.  Why  he  thaa  "makes  night 
hideoua  with*' — howling,  I  am  aboat  to  relate. 

Thirty  or  forty  yeara  ago  there  dwelt  ia  Rich- 
mond a  certain  Profeaaor  Winderhana  who  had 
acquired  much  reputation  for  hia  knowledge  of 
geology,  engineering  and  accounts*  in  all  of 
which  branches  of  ecience  he  waa  an  adept  He 
held  aome  government  office :  what,  I  have  aevar 
been  able  exactly  to  aacertain.  It  ia  now,  I  be- 
lieve, extinct  however,  whatever  it  may  have 
been. 

The  Profeaaor  who  waa  much  beloved  ibr  hit 
generoua  and  benevolent  nature,  waa  alitdedia- 
gy  man  with  a  snuff-colored  coat  of  antiqaecat, 
a  queue  behind,  and  immenae  apoctades  on  aa 
enormoua  noae,  which  atood  out  like  a  promon- 
tory over  the  wide  opening  of  hia  month.  Thoogfa 
personally  popular  the  Profeaaor  waa  aeareely  io- 
timate  with  a  doaen  peraona,  and  thia  arose  from 
the  inordinate  delight  he  took  in  daacoasaBg  all 
mattera  of  myatery  and  auperatitioii  involving 
thoae  *'  thinga  in  heaven  and  earth'*  mdreamt 
of  in  general  philoaophy.  He  waa  apt  to  pro- 
trude theae  aubjecta  on  all  occaaioas  in  geaoral 
converaatioui  and  he  waa  known  to  have  ooee 
held  Mr.  Jefferaon  a  whole  hour  by  the  battoo 
diaputing  with  him  on  the  queation  of  the  troth 
or  untruth  of  Lord  Littleton'a  celebrated  visioa. 

The  Profeaaor  waa  a  late  aitter  and  aa  eartj 
riaer.  But  little  aleepaufficed  for  him.  Hia  custom 
waa  to  ait  up  working  in  hia  little  office,  aiiaatad 
in  the  Capitol  baaement,  long  after  midnight  bad 
driven  honest  folks  to  rest,  and  his  aolitary  light 
would  gleam  from  far  through  the  trees,  loeg 
after  every  other  light  had  been  extinguiifaed 
throughout  the  whole  city. 

On  theae  occaaiona  paaaera-by— gay  ynang 
men,  or  pordy  citizena — coming  from  the  Theatre 
or  late  partiea,  would  aay  to  each  other,  "  there 
ia  that  old  dried-up  Winderhana  killing  himself 
with  work"— or  **  the  devil  will  fly  away  with 
that  old  philoaopber  aome  day  !*'  Bnt  the  Profea- 
aor, like  a  wiae  man  who  followa  hia  own  wishes 
before  thoae  of  other  people,  held  on  the  eveo 
tenor  of  hia  way,  caring  nothing  for  all  tfaaae  re- 
flectiona  and  apeechea : — ^for  Winderhans  was  a 
philosopher: — Windertiana  waa  a  dreamar:— 
Winderhana,  we  may  even  say,  in  hia  apare  mo- 
menta, waa  a  myattc  He  couldn't  uaitally  iflbrd 
the  time. 

One  nigbt  the  Profeaaor  waa  working  late  in 
the  baaement  and  very  wearily.  Hia  eyes  were 
dim,  bis  head  dizzy,  his  back  ached  and  be  was 
nearly  overcome  with  sleep  and  fatigaa.  Nev- 
ertheless he  made  another  effort  to  decipher  the 
vile  scrawl  before  him  which  it  waa  bia  place  m 
read  and  report  the  contenta  of.    One  word  pnz- 
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lied  biiD,  That  word  was  either  fnxuwt^  leintre 
or  dearer. 

**ltdoVt  make  Muse!'*  exclaimed  the  Pro* 
fesior  breaking  the  profound  ailence  with  an  im- 
patieflt  Toice,  'Mt  is  '  treasure,*  or  may  the  devil 
take  it." 

"  Ha  I  ha  !**  said  a  subdued  voice  at  the  Pro- 
fessor's elbow  accompanied  by  the  creaking  of 
the  door.  **  Tlie  fact  is  then,  my  dear  Professor, 
I  have  no  right  or  title  to  it.    It  is  TasASuaz." 

Wioderhans  turned  round. 

**VVh — who  are  you?"  said  he. 

**  I  ?"  said  the  voice  which  belonged  to  a  per- 
sonage in  mourning,  who,  led  by  a  6ery  looking 
chaia  a  large  black  dog  whose  very  color  was  the 
deepest  mourning.  **  Ah,  I  understand — ha,  ha  !*' 

And  the  visitor  nodded  as  if  the  jest  was  not 
bad.    The  Professor  was  amazed. 

"  Ha,  ha !"  laughed  the  Gentleman  in  Black, 
"very  good." 

We  say  laughed^  but  in  using  this  term  we 
perhaps  are  conveying  a  wrong  idea.  The  Dark 
Geodeman  did  not  move  his  lips  in  laughing  and 
his  misty  eyes  were  motionless: — the  sound, 
however,  was  certainly  produced.  There  it 
was-"  ha,  ba !" 

''Sir,"  said  the  little  Professor  frowning,  but 
ttill  slightly  trembling,  ^  I  demand  definitely  an 
answer  to  my  question." 

**  Yoor  question  V* 

*^ Yes,  sir!  my  question,  sir!" 

By  this  time  Winderhaas  was  mustering  cour- 
age. 

^*You  wish  to  know  me?" 

'*!  demand  your  name,  wr.* 

^  Well  Professor,  come  don't  qaarrel.  If  you 
bat  knew  it : — ^like  many  others  you  are  ignorant 
of  it : — we  are  the  best  friends  in  the  world." 

^  I  never  saw  you  in  my  life  before,  mr : — and 
then  that  horrid  dog  !*' 

A  strange  noise  issued  from  the  mouth  of  the 
black  dog. 

*'  Silence,  sir,"  said  the  Dark  Gentleman  stern- 
ly to  bis  dog,  **  I  am  surprised  at  yoor  conduct, 
sir!  Don't  mind  him,"  continued  he  turning  to 
the  Professor,  **  he*s  an  ill-trained  imp,  and  be- 
sides was  only  licking  his  lips." 

The  Professor  afterwards  declared  that  the 
sound  was,  in  its  character,  decidedly  cachinna- 
tory. 

**  I  care  not  for  your  dog,"  said  Winderhans, 
"bot  I  again  demand  your  name  and  business : — 
a  friend  of  mine  indeed !" 

*'  Was  not  Captain  Kyd  your  great  grand  un- 
cle ?" 

The  Professor  turned  in  his  seat. 

*'  Yon  know  that?"  said  he  with  a  start. 


CHAPTER  11. 

WINDERHANS   niSCUSSES  BIS   OENEALOOT. 

The  Gentleman  in  Black  greeted  this  uncon- 
scious movement  with  a  smile  which  revealed  a 
row  of  long  sharp  teeth,  like  the  tusks  of  a  wild 
boar. 

"  Do  I  know  it?"  said  h^,  ** certainly,  my  dear 
Professor.  How  should  I  be  ignorant  of  the 
Captain*s  descendants  ?  He  was  one  of  my  most 
intimate  and  valued  friends;  he  and  Morgan  I 
ever  held  in  the  highest  esteem  and  respect" 

*'  You  knew  Captain  Kyd  ?" 

'*  Yes,  we  are  still  excellent  friends :  in  fact 
we  live  together  yet." 

The  Professor*s  hair  rose  up. 

**  You  are," — he  stammered. 

"Joking,  my  dear  friend— true,  bat  this  humor 
seizes  me  at  times,  and  then  I  delight  in  feigning 
great  age  like  Cagliostro,  who  is  another  of  my — 
but  these  little  matters  cannot  interest  yon. 

*^  How  did  you  get  in,  sir  ?" 

*'  I  found  the  door  in  front  open." 

*' Ah,  yes,"  said  the  Professor,  **I  left  the  key 
in  the  lock — the  door  open." 

**  We  were  speaking  of  the  Captain,"  said  the 
Dark  Gentleman  looking  with  a  stern  and  warn- 
ing air  at  the  dog.  ^  You  knew  then  of  your 
relationship  ?" 

"  Yes." 

*'  How  do  you  look  upon  it  ?'' 

**  As  a  disgrace,"  said  Winderhans  shortly. 

The  dog  growled. 

**  Did  you  ever  read  his  will  ?" 

The  Professor,  who  was  agahi  becoming  irri* 
tated  at  the  intruder's  easy  arr  of  friendship  and 
intimacy,  was  at  once  mastered  by  a  strange  cv- 
riosity. 

•'His  wrU?"  said  he.  «*Why  Kyd  had  no 
will." 

**  Undoubtedly  he  had,  my  dear  Professor,  and 
I  could  convince  you  by  ocular  demonstration." 

**  You !"  said  the  Professor  pushing  back  his 
chair. 

**  Certainly,"  said  the  Dark  Gentleman. 

*'  Yon !"  repeated  Winderhans  in  amazement* 

**  Yes,  here  it  is" — and  the  Dark  Gentleman 
drew  from  his  pocket,  or  some  mysterious  recep- 
tacle, an  old  and  discolored  parchment,  worn  in 
places,  and  stained  with  sea  water. 

**  Look,"  said  he  unrolling  a  part.  •*  I  know 
yonr  acquaintance  with  Spanish  to  be  almost  as 
perfect  as  my  own." 

Winderhans  read  thereon  what,  translated,  was 
to  the  following  effect : 

'*  These  convents  being  satisfied  and  the  said 
churches  being  rebuilt,  I  do  bequeath  and  give  In 
fee  to  Isaac  Von  Winderhans  of  Amsterdam,  to 
him  and  his  heirs  forever«  all  my  buried  treasure 
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on  the  shores  of  James  River,  adjoining  the  Falls, 
near — " 

The  parchment  was  suddenly  rolled  up. 

**  I  beg  pardon,  my  dear  Professor/'  said  the 
Dark  Gentleman  smiling  politely  this  time,  *'  in 
this  age  of  commerce  and  *  eonBideratifma*  I  also 
must  have  a  consideration  for  giving  up  thu  se- 
cret, as  my  natural  love  of  justice  has  compelled 
me  to  do.  I  alone  know. the  spot  of  this  treasure 
and,"  putting  the  parchment  in  his  pocket,  **  I 
demand  an  equivalent.*' 

"  Kyd's  will,"  murmured  Winderhans  thought- 
fully, "can  it  be?" 

**  To  be  sure  it  can  be.  Silence,  sir,"  contin- 
ued the  Dark  Gentleman  sternly  to  his  dog,  "  I 
am  surprised,  shocked,  sir.  Let  there  be  no  more 
of  this." 

''Of  what?"  said  Winderhans,  **we  were 
talking  of  that  old  scoundrel  Kyd  and  his  will." 

This  time  the  dog  yelled.  No  sooner  had  he 
done  so  than  his  master  let  go  the  chain,  gave 
him  a  kick  which  sent  him  three  paces,  and  frown- 
ing, commanded  him  to  "  go  and  watch  by  Mor- 
gan." 

The  dog  disappeared  at  one  bound  with  an 
infuriated  growl. 

»» Who  is  Morgan,"  asked  Winderhans,  *'  did 
you  speak  of  the  Buccaneer  of  that  name  ?" 

"  Hum !"  said  the  Gentleman  in  Black,  settling 
his  black  neckcloth  and  looking  a  little  myste- 
rious, "did  I  say  Morgan?" 

"  Undoubtedly  you  did." 

"  Well,  Morgan  was  my  particular  friend  and  I 
name  my  black  horse  after  him." 

"Now  no  more  jesting  !"  said  Winderhans  "I 
won't  stand  it.  Morgan  your  particular  friend 
and  he  dead  two  hundred  years !" 

*•  Not  at  all,  Professor.  Only  a  hundred  and 
fifty  or  so.  I  knew  him  well  poor  fellow.  He 
lived  much  feared  and  respected,  but  that  treat- 
ment of  him,  in  his  dying  agonies  by  Dr.  Quas- 
hie,  was,  to  say  the  least,  not  genteel." 

"Dr.  Quashie?" 

"  Yes,  a  flourishing  black  doctor  some  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  years  ago." 

"Who  the  devil  art  you?"  said  Winderhans 
angrily. 

"Precisely — you  are  right — very  true — un- 
doubtedly— exactly  so" — said  his  visitor  with 
much  volubility, "  we  were  speaking,  I  believe,  of 
Kyd's  will  and  treasure." 

The  Professor's  eyes  glistened  in  spite  of  him- 
self. 

"But,"  said  he  hesitatingly,  "did  the  captain 
ever  navigate  the  James  to  Richmond  ?" 

'*  Certainly  and  every  large  river  on  the  coast, 
my  dear  Professor." 

**  How  do  you  know  it  ?" 

"Never  mind.    That  I  know  the  fact  is  suffi- 


cient, and  should  you  consent  we  will  take  a 
view  of  the  spot  and  the  treasure." 

*'  The  treasure  ?  Yes,  when  ?" 

For  Winderhans  wot  slightly  devoted  to  mo- 
ney. 

"  This  very  night,"  said  his  visitor. 

Wiuderhans  trembled. 

"To-night?" 

"  This  very  night." 

Winderhans  looked  suspiciously  at  his  vimtor 
who  smiled. 

"  How  ?"  he  asked. 

*^  On  horseback.  Professor." 

**  You  have  two  horses  ?" 

"  No — Morgan  will  bear  us  both." 

The  Professor  was  sunk  in  troubled  tbonght. 

"Come  decide,"  said  the  Dark  Gentleman, 
should  you  refuse,  as  you  are  the  last  heir,  I 
shall  consider  myself  the  lawful  owner  by  right 
of  irtaturt  trove.  By  the  by.  Professor,  have 
you  obtained  that  Stradavarius  of  1660  which 
Issachar— my  friend  the  Rabbi — has  offered  yoa 
for  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  ?" 

The  Professor  was  a  passionate  lover  of  the 
violin.    He  trembled. 

"  No,"  said  he  with  a  cold  sweat  upon  bis  fore- 
head, "  I  am  too  poor." 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  the  Dark  Gentlemao  fio- 
gering  his  ebony  watch  chain,  "  the  violin  10  not 
dear  and  it  is  a  real  Cremona." 

"  Genuine — a  finer  never  was  made." 

"  Yes,  I  was  paying  Issachar  a  visit  the  other 
day  to  pay  him  some  money  I  owed  him  on  a 
bond,  and  I  tried  my  favorite  air  from  '  Robert 
Le  Diable.'     I  was  much  pleased." 

"  It  is  worth  its  weight  twice  over  in  virgin 
gold,"  said  Winderhans  turuing  pale. 

"  And  you  can't  buy  it?" 

"  Never." 

"  I'm  sorry:  Paganini,  I  understand  has  heard  of 
it,  and  his  agent  is  now  en  route  with  authority 
to  buy  it,  even  if  it  cost  a  thousand  pounds  Bte^ 

ling." 

An  icy  sweat  burst  out  on  the  face  of  Winder- 
hans. 

"  Paganini !  buy  my  violin !"  he  mnrmured. 

"  My  dear  friend,  it  is  not  yours  permit  me  to 
suggest,  but  the  property  of  that  man  who  is  able 
to  pay  the  price  demanded." 

"  Paganini,"  murmured  Winderhans,  ^'atbon- 
sand  pounds!" 

"He  will  give  that." 

"It  is  worth  it." 

"  Certainly  it  is." 

"  It  is  worth  two,  three,  ten  thousand  I" 

**  It  is  a  treasuTtt^*  said  the  Gentleman  in  Black 
with  a  mild  glance  of  his  fiery  eyea. 

At  this  word  treasure,  uttered  by  his  sombre 
visitor,  Winderhans  started. 
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''  What  did  you  aay  V*  said  he. 

"  That  it  waa  a  treagure — and  that  the  treasure 
of  gold  which  we  were  speaking  of  will  enable 
yoQ  to  purchase  it" 

"Where  is  it?"  said  Winderhans,  setting  his 
teeth. 

•  '^  Ah  !'*  replied  his  visitor  laughing  noiselessly 
this  time,  but  apparently  with  much  satisfaction, 

**that,  I  am  obliged  by  my  want  of cash,  for 

cash  buys — ^yes,  by  my  want  of  cash,  to  conceal — 
ham !" 

And  the  Dark  Gentleman  looked  mysterious. 

**  1  will  go.    What  is  your  condition  ?" 

"  Sign  this  paper." 

"Why  his  Sanscrit." 

"No,  it  is  a  patois  of  Greek  and  Etruscan 
which  my  secretary,  iMachiavel,  made  by  mistake." 

"  What's  this— P««c^y  ?" 

"  The  Sanscrit  for  mouI^  precisely." 

"What  about  a  sou/?" 

"Is  it  possible,  my  dear  friend,  that  you  have 
not  yet  divined  my  character  ?  Have  you  not 
perceived  from  my  conversation  and  appearance 
that  I  am  an  eccentric  gentleman  of  large  means?" 

"  Why — hum — as  to  the  eccentric" — 

"  Ha,  ha  !'*  interrupted  the  Dark  Gentleman, 
"Tery  good !  You  were  about  to  say  that  I  am 
eccentiic  and  you  were  noticing  that  very  beau- 
Ufa!  carbuncle  on  my  hat." 

"  I  was*  but  you  were  looking  at  the  parch- 
meat.    How  then  in  the  devil's  name — " 

"Precisely  so,  my  dear  Professor,"  said  the 
Dark  Gentleman,  **  undoubtedly — beyond  mis- 
take." 

The  Professor  made  an  angry  movement. 

"Come  finish !"  said  he,  '*  for  as  God  sees  me" — 

His  visitor  started. 

"  Come,  come.  Professor,"  said  he  in  a  troubled 
tone,  and  looking  around  him  suspiciously,  **  no 
profanity !  You  shock  my  moral  sense,  sir.  Let 
me  have  no  more  of  these  irreverent  expressions." 

"My  God !"  cried  Winderhans,  nearly  puzzled 
ODt  of  his  understanding,  *^  what  have  I  done  or 
•aid?" 

The  Dark  Gentleman  trembled  and  looked  in- 
dignant. 

"  Mr.  Winderhans,"  said  he,  '*  I  have  but  one 
word  more  to  say.  If  these  expressions,  which 
I  hH)k  upon  as  highly  improper,  are  repeated,  I 
leave  you  for  ever  and  carry  this  paper  with  me." 

The  Professor  changed  his  position  hurriedly. 

"  We  were  speaking  of  the  Psuchay^**  said  he. 

•*  Or  9oul.     If  ou  are  right." 

**  What  has  that  parchment  with  ancient  red 
letters  to  do  with  it?" 

"  It  is  a  jesting  compact  which  I  shall  request 
you  to  sign,  giving  to  the  bearer,  when  he  shall 
demand  payment,  the  possession  of  your  immor- 
tal seal." 


The  Professor  turned  pale. 

**  It  is  merely  a  jest,"  said  his  visitor.  *'Here 
trace  your  name  at  this  point.    It  is  nothing." 

Winderhans  shrunk  back  in  horror. 

"Never,"  said  he  trembling. 

**  And  the  Cremona?"  said  his  visitor. 

"  Oh !  Paganini,  my  Cremona !" 

«» Come  sign." 

"  Never,  never.    Avaunt !" 

The  Gentleman  in  Black  laughed  heartily. 

*' What  do  you  take  me  for?"  said  he ;  **come 
change  your  mind,  or  if  you  are  unchangeably 
determined  not  to  sign  now,  as  your  eyes  tell  me, 
why  give  me  your  promise  to  do  so,  in  case  yon 
find  the  treasure  to  your  liking  and  you  reap  the 
benefit  of  it." 

This  seemed  to  Winderhans  more  reasonable 
and  sensible. 

"  Agreed !"  said  he  with  alacrity,  his  manner 
changing  from  horror  to  a  sort  of  restless  ex- 
citement. 

At  the  same  moment  his  eyes  twinkled  with  a 
sudden  thought.  The  Gentleman  in  Black  shrug- 
ged his  shoulders  and  only  said, 

"Come,  then.  Professor,  we  really  have  no 
time  to  lose."  Then  with  a  mocking  smile  he 
added,  '*  No,  it  is  useless — leave  that  Bible  be- 
hind.   We  shall  not  want  it!" 


CHAPTER  III. 

A   NIGHT  BIDE  WITH  THE  GENTLEMAIT  IN   BLACK. 

They  thereupon  issued  forth  and  stood  upon  the 
hill.  It  was  a  clear  moonlight  night,  and  the 
beams  lay  like  an  ocean  of  light  on  the  innu- 
merable roofs : — the  night  wind  stirred  the  thick 
leaves  of  the  elms  and  poplars — and  the  roar  of 
the  falls  but  slightly  softened  by  the  distance  came 
distinctly  and  musically  to  the  ear. 

Far  off  a  glimpse  was  caught  of  the  rock-rib- 
bed stream,  and  a  solitary  light  gleaming  from 
Belle  Isle,  to  the  Professor*s  imagination  resem- 
bled alonely  Cyclopean  eye,  whose  gigantic  pos- 
sessor reclined  at  full  lengthT  in  the  river'sbed,and 
disturbed  the  silence  with  a  continuous  grumbling 
and  murmuring. 

On  the  second  descent  stood  a  coal  black  horse 
of  enormous  size,  who  tossed  his  head,  pawed 
the  earth,  and  neighed  impatiently.  Near  him 
lay  crouched,  as  if  to  spring  on  and  worry  him, 
the  black  fiery-eyed  dog. 

"  Morgan  is  impatient,"  said  the  Dark  Gentle- 
man ;  "  he  was  not  used  to  being  made  to  wait." 

<*  When  ?"  said  Winderhans. 

**  During  his  former  life.  Pythagorean  you 
see,  Professor!" 

This  was  said  with  a  laugh  which  somehow 
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chilled  the  Profeseov's  blood — it  was  00  ironical 
and  sarcastic.  Then  it  had  a  far  away,  absent 
sound,  BO  to  speak,  as  if  the  cause  of  laughter 
and  the  laugher  were  at  a  great  distance. 

They  reached  the  vicioas  animal,  and  the  Dark 
Gentleman  laying  his  hand  on  his  back,  the  horse 
shrunk  and  trembled  as  if  he  bad  been  touched 
by  a  hot  iron. 

But  they  had  no  sooner  mounted — the  Dark 
gentleman  insisting  with  much  politeness  that 
Winderhans  should  sit  before  on  the  seat  of  hon- 
our— than  the  black  horse  started  at  a  furious, 
but  horrible  to  say,  a  perfectly  noiseless  gallop. 

As  they  neared  the  iron  gate  a  gust  of  wind 
happened  to  blow  it  back  on  its  rusty  hinges, 
and  they  passed  through  like  a  meteor. 

Through  the  streets  like  a  shadow !— on  the 
banks  of  the  river ! — plunging  through  its  waves ! 
— all  was  the  work  of  a  moment!  Winderhans 
found  himself  embraced  by  two  iron  arms,  a 
hairy  thong  whistled  round  his  ears  as  it  rose 
from  the  horse^s  flank  and  again  descended,  and 
the  Black  Dog  ran  and  swam  with  fiery  eyes  at 
his  side.  One  thing  he  observed  more  especi- 
ally— that  the  horse  and  the  dog  both  made  vio- 
lent efforts  to  drink  large  draughts  of  the  water; 
but  the  Dark  Gentleman  restrained  the  first  by 
his  chain  bridle,  and  the  dog  by  a  single  warning 
look. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  spot  at  which 
.  the  Gentleman  in  Black  on  that  night  halted,  was 
the  old  house  above  Manchester,  which  to  this  day 
is  called  the  **  Haunted  House"  for  that  very 
reason : — but  this  we  have  reason  to  consider  a 
mistake,  as  Captain  Kyd  would  scarcely  have 
gone  so  far  from  shore  to  bury  his  gold. 

Wheresoever  it  may  have  been,  however,— on 
the  lofty  bill  or  the  sloping  bank,  amid  rugged 
rocks  or  sandy  coves,  which  are  here  scattered 
all  along  the  rush-clad  shores, — they  certainly 
came  to  a  halt  at  last. 

And  that  night  strange  scenes  were  enacted 
and  strange  rites  performed ; — and  at  dawn  Win- 
derhans returned  home  weighed  down  with  a 
heavy  burden  which  his  cloak  concealed  from 
view. 

Behind  him  wajyi^ed  the  Black  Dog. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

WINDERHANS  BUYS  HIS  VIOLUT. 

On  the  following  day  Winderhans  called  on 
Issachar  the  Jew,  who  inhabited  one  of  the  most 
dingily  picturesque  mansions  in  the  beantiful  and 
salubrious  quarter  of  the  Old  Market. 

He  demanded  with  a  cheerful  look,  and  in  a 
gay  tone,  a  sight  of  the  "  Cremona."   The  Rab- 


bin, who  was  glad  to  have  a  friend  amoD^  the 
Government  officers,  hastened  to  obey.  Fint 
he  took  from  his  girdle  a  key  which  he  inserted 
into  the  lock  of  a  wall-closet,  which  opening  dis- 
closed an  oblong  box  of  iron-bound  oak.  This 
in  turn  was  opened,  and  from  an  ebony  case 
bound  with  silver  bands,  the  Rabbin  with  great 
care  raised  the  antiquely-shaped  violin. 

Winderhans  trembled  with  joy.  He  took  it- 
grasped  the  bow,  and  struck  up  the  8x  cerco  u 
dice  of  Pergolese. 

The  Rabbin  listened  with  feigned  or  real  ecs- 
tasy. 

*'  It  is  unharmed,*'  said  the  Professor. 

This  being  settled,  Winderhans  after  much 
circTing  round  the  subject,  began  to  bid.  The 
Jew  railed  on  Moses,  Eli,  Jacob  and  other 
venerable  characters  of  antiquity  to  witoess  his 
assertions.  Winderhans  persisted.  At  length, 
at  the  end  of  three  hours,  the  negotiation  was 
ended  by  Winderhans  paying  into  laeachar's 
hands,  in  ancient  coin  of  Spanish  stamp,  tbe 
good  and  lawful  sum  of  $2,000. 

Then  seizing  his  prize  be  clasped  it  in  bis  arms, 
kissed  tbe  image  of  the  Virgin  on  its  handle, 
and  striking  its  rich  strings  ravished  the  Rabbin 
again  with  its  delicious  melody. 

As  he  proceeded  the  musician^s  sonl  was  rapt 
in  the  harmony,  his  eyes  melted  or  fired,  his  long 
and  mobile  fingers  played  over  the  strings  like 
lightning. 

The  Rabbin  clasped  bis  hands  in  ecstasy. 

The  Professor  stopped.  A  radiant  look  of  joy 
shone  on  his  features. 

**  It  ish  a  vicious  dog  you  has  Mynheer  Ton 
Winderhans." 

«'  The  devil  !*'  said  Winderhans,  suddenly  let- 
ting fall  his  hands.     ''  D— n  that  dog." 

'' Look>-look !  he  ish  hide  his  bead:  he  ish 
laughing,"  said  the  Rabbin. 

Winderhans  made  a  kick  at  the  dog,  who  of- 
fered no  resistance,  and  in  doing  so  stumbled  and 
fell.  Issachar  caught  the  Cremona  as  it  was 
about  to  touch  the  floor.  The  dog  disappeared 
with  a  bound. 

After  these  annoying  circumstances,  the  Pro- 
fessor returned  homeward.  At  the  "  Rising  Sua' 
he  was  stopped  by  a  friend. 

"Ah,  good  morning.  Professor,"  said  he,  *'  any- 
thing new  ?" 

**  Nothing,  absolutely  nothing,"  said  Winder- 
hans, "  except  that  one  of  my  old  relations  has 
beenkind  enough  to  leave  me  a  tolerable  som of 
money — so,  so,  that  is." 

"  Let  me  congratulate  yon.  Now  if  you  do 
not  sit  up  so  late  in  the  Capitol  pouring  over 
musty  parchments-^if  you  do  not  labor  so  mwb 
as  heretofore" — 

"Well,  I  think  of  resigning  soon." 
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^Indeed !  Bye-the-bye,  what  a  fine  dog  you 
have  there.'* 

*'  Coned  dog,*'  muttered  Wiaderbans. 

Bat  the  Bitck  Dog  etuck  to  the  Professor  like 
his  shadow,  tnd  what  annoyed  nim  most  of  all, 
was  apparently  ever  under  the  invisible  eye  of 
the  Dark  Gendeman.  Often,  too,  in  dense  clouds 
Wioderfaans  imagined  he  saw  a  Gentleman  in 
Black  on  the  alert,  but  who  always  disappeared 
OD  fiodiog  himself  observed. 

**May  the  foul  fiend  seize  him,"  he  muttered 
one  day,  as  the  dark  figure  caught  bis  eye  then 
disappeared  in  a  public  meeting.  "Does  he 
think,  perchance,  that  the  presence  of  this  vi- 
rions imp  will  compel  me  to  sign  his  bond  ? 
Fool!" 

But  fool  as  he  was,  the  Professor  was  ere  long 
compelled  to  acknowledge  his  devilish  ingenuity. 
Everywhere  the  Black  Dog,  like  his  shadow, 
followed  at  his  heels,  and  continually  by  some 
▼eiatious  accident  he  was  made  to  feel  the  brute*s 
malicious  character. 

One  morning  he  lounged  into  Fitzwhylson's 
bookstore,  and  glanced  over  the  new  books  which 
badjust  been  issued. 

The  Black  Dog  atretcbed  himself  at  ease  on 
the  floor. 

Tbo  Professor's  attention  was  attracted  from 
the  book  he  was  reading,  by  the  entrance  of  a 
lady,  and  this  lady  proved  to  be  a  widow  fair, 
fat  and  forty,  with  the  addition  of  a  tolerable  for- 
tnoe,  for  whom  the  Professor  hadlong  felt  a  ten- 
<l<r  interest. 

Sbe  carried  a  white  lap-dog  about  the  size  of 
ao  orange,  her  gait  was  languishing  and  graceful, 
and  she  asked  for  **  Angelina  Courtenay,'*  a 
novel  of  the  die-away  school  then  very  popular. 

Tbe  Professor  assumed  his  best  smile,  and  was 
engaged  in  a  most  agreeable  and  flattering  con- 
venation,  when  a  dreadful  howl  was  heard  from 
tb«  lap-dog,  which  had  escaped  from  the  lady*s 
fair  hand  to  the  floor. 

What  was  the  Professor's  horror,  on  turning 
round,  to  find  that  Fido  had  ventured  too  near 
tbe  Black  Fiend,  as  he  now  considered  him,  and 
bad  consequently  received  a  stroke  of  his  paw 
^bich  dislocated  nearly  every  bone  in  his  dimin- 
utive body. 

The  lady  ahrieked,  took  up  her  pet  and,  cast- 
H  ft  reproachful  glance  at  Winderhans,  went 

out  muttering  an  imprecation  on  that  **  dreadful 

aoimal  !'* 

Winderhans  was  about  to  hurl  the  book  he  held 
at  the  dog,  when  his  eye  caught  the  title.  It  was 
^f^iog's  story  of  the  ••Devil  and  Tom  Walker.'* 

His  eye  was  glued  to  the  page  and  he  only 
stopped  reading  to  take  out  his  purse,  pay  for  the 
^ook  and  return  with  it  home.  The  dog  who 
bad  watched  him  with  sleepless  eyes  arose  and 


followed  him.    Winderhans  had  made  up  his 
mind  what  course  to  follow. 


CHAPTER  V. 

WINDEBHANS  AND  THE  BLACK  DOO. 

The  dog  followed  him,  and  even  before  arri- 
ving at  his  master's  residence  had  managed  to 
make  his  presence  felt  in  a  way  which  would 
have  driven  an  individual  of  ordinary  patience 
almost  mad. 

But  Winderhans  was  affectionate  and  gracious 
to  his  black  guardian. 

The  Professor  stopped  to  chat  a  moment  with 
his  Excellency,  the  Governor,  at  the  old  Coffee 
House.  The  Black  Dog  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  conversation  ran  between  the  6overnor*s  legs 
and  very  nearly  made  him  lose  his  balance. 

••  Whose  dog  is  that !"  he  cried,  much  exas- 
perated. 

The  dog  showed  his  teeth  while  watching  to 
avoid  a  kick  from  both  quarters — his  master  and 
the  Governor. 

*«  Mine,*'  said  Winderhans  with  a  smile,  *•  he 
is  sometimes  a  little  rough,  sir,  but  it  is  only  play- 
fulness, mere  fun.  It  is  an  excellent  and  most 
faithful  animal — follows  me  everywhere  : — in 
fact  his  affection  for  me  is  so  great  that  he  will 
never  leave  me — ha !  ha !" 

This  **ha!  ha!*'  was  distinctly  echoed  by 
another  ••  ha !  ha !"  but  so  strangely  accented, 
that  every  one  looked  round.  It  was  a  laugh 
in  which  much  astonishment  was  discernible. 

••  Who  laughed  ?"  said  his  Excellency. 

No  one  answered. 

••It  most  have  been  my  dog  Nero,"  said  Win- 
derhans, smiling ;  ••  he  is  a  very  facetious  animal. 
But  really  I  must  hurry  home — business,  you 
know,  Excellency.     Come  Nero!" 

The  Black  Dog  followed  sullenly. 

Thereafter  the  Professor's  treatment  of  his  dog 
much  changed.  He  supplied  him  with  tit-bits  of 
meat,  a  magnificent  kennel  was  ordered  home, 
and  he  was  decorated  with  a  silver  collar  on 
which  was  inscribed  ••  Professor  Julius  Winder- 
hans, from  his  great  uncle,  Isaac  Von  Winder- 
hans." The  whole  city  was  ringing  with  the 
luck  of  the  Professor,  who  in  his  old  age  had 
been  suddenly  declared  the  only  heir  of  the  opu- 
lent Mynheer  Winderhans  of  Amsterdam. 

What  the  animal  thought  of  tbe  change  is,  I 
imagine,  at  this  late  day,  wholly  undiscoverable. 
His  vicious  conduct,  however,  rather  increas- 
ed. He  became  the  torture  and  the  curse  of 
Winderhans'  life :— still  Winderhans  was  gra- 
cious. 

A  month  had  now  elapsed,  and  the  Professor 
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had  not  yet  resigued  his  place,  when  one  night 
in  hb  office  under  the  Capitol,  he  thus  addressed 
himself  to  the  dog. 

'*  Nero,"  said  Winderhans,  *'  I  make  bold  to 
say  that  I  have  treated  you  well.  I  have  given 
you  to  eat  all  that  a  reasonable  do^  could  desire, 
and  if  I  have  not  been  able  to  administer  to  that 
intellectual  and  poetic  temperament  which  I  per- 
ceive in  you,  I  am  sorry  and  I  ask  your  pardon  !'* 

Here  the  Professor  took  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

The  Dog  growled  approvingly. 

"  Your  na  me  of  Nero  was  not  given  you  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  invidious  comparisons 
between  you  and  that  monster  of  blood— not 
at  all  !*' 

Nero  laid  a  paw  upon  his  heart. 

**  Had  I  called  you  Morgan,  like  the  Black 
horse  of  my  friend,  your  master,  or  even  Cap- 
tain Kyd,  the  bold  buccaneer,  I  should  mean 
nothing — I  would  not  on  my  soul  !*' 

Nero  positively  grinned. 

**I  feel,"  continued  the  Professor,  **each  day 
for  you  a  stronger  and  stronger  affection,  and 
though  as  a  dog  of  candor  you  must  confess  that 
you  are  occasionally  slightly,  very  slightly  mis- 
chievous, I  can  pardon  that." 

N'ero  made  a  grateful  acknowledgment  with 
his  fore-paw. 

*'It  was  to  assure  you  of  these  friendly  feel- 
ings towards  you,"  continued  Winderhans,  smi- 
ling in  an  affectionate  manner,  ''that  I  have  en- 
tered on  this  discourse.  To  prove  at  once  my 
attention  to  your  comforts,  I  would  say  that  at  a 
considerable  outlay  of  trouble  and  expense,  I 
have  provided  for  your  entertainment  three  small 
cats,  which,  when  you  desire  it,  I  will  let  loose." 

Nero*s  eyes  glistened. 

**  I  will  bring  them  hither,"  said  the  Professor, 
going  out  carelessly  and  easily. 

Nero  arose  suspiciously,  then  lay  down  with  a 
look  which  almost  pierced  the  Professor's  heart. 
That  look  said,  "I  rely  implicitly  on  your  honor, 
Winderhans." 

Tbe  Professor,  we  have  said,  went  out  care- 
lessly and  slowly ; — when  a  few  yards  from  the 
door,  he  increased  bis  pace  and  looked  round  sus- 
piciously ;  he  commenced  running  then  along  the 
echoing  passages.  Suddenly  another  noise  was 
heard.  The  Black  Dog,  who  had  watched  him 
through  a  crack,  had  bounded  through  the  door 
and  was  pursuing  him.  Winderhans  felt  bis 
blood  run  cold ;  his  hair  stood  on  end,  and  his 
body  trembled  as  he  pushed  his  short  legs  to  their 
best  speed.  Behind  came  the  Dog  almost  catch- 
ing, in  his  furious  jaws,  the  flying  coat-tail : — he 
heard  his  footsteps  and  his  panting. 

Suddenly  Winderhans  struck  his  foot  against 
the  sill  of  the  iron  door.  He  darted  through, 
closed  it  with  a  clang  and  turned  the  key. 


Nero  threw  himselC  uttering  asoand  like  laugh- 
ter, on  the  heavy  iron  grate. 

He  recoiled,  yelling. 

Winderhans  had  replaced  the  circular  lock  with 
a  long,  powerful  bolt  of  his  own  inventioo.  This 
bolt  bore  tbe  form  of  the  cross. 

In  vain  the  Black  Dog  howled  in  tonesof  me- 
nace, entreaty  and  reproach.  Winderhans  was 
immovably  fixed  in  his  resolution.  He  wrapped 
his  cloak  around  him,  returned  home,  and  the 
next  day  resigned  his  office. 

Three  months  after  he  married  the  fair  widow 
and  played  on  his  Cremona  happily, aod  without 
disturbance,  to  the  end  of  his  days;  never thiok- 
ing,  it  is  said,  of  the  B)^ck  Dog,  but  with  an  in- 
ward chuckle,  and  never  repenting  of  the  bar- 
gain he  had  made. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  Professor  fell 
asleep  in  his  chair  one  night  and  dreamed  all 
that  is  here  narrated.  But  this,  besides  robbiog 
the  tradition  of  much  of  its  interest,  b  much  more 
improbable  than  that  the  whole  occurred  pre- 
cisely as  is  here  set  down. 

There  are  those  again  who  say  that  tbe  whole 
is  a  fable,  and  that  Professor  Winderhans  in  re- 
ality never  existed. 

To  sceptics  such  as  thesQ,  we  have  nothing  to 
say. 

ilf— ,  Fa.,  Aug.,  18.11. 


J- 


SONNETS. 

BT    MRS.    B.    J.    KAMSS. 

I. 

What  can  I  wish  theef  thou  whose  flute*too«]  voice, 
In  my  dream-mood,  cornea  floating  back  to  me, 
Like  music  floating  'cross  a  nWery  sea— 

What  shall  I  wish  thee  7  that  thou  may'Rt  rrjoice 
In  length  of  days^in  fortune,  friends,  and  hwe  * 
That  thy  high  deeds  may  win  the  world's  aecUim? 

That  genius-gifted, — (borne  on  Learning's  lip,} 
Thy  name  may  circle  through  tbe  admiring  tbro&r 

Or  link  in  grand  and  glorious  fellowship 
With  those  to  whom  is  given  the  gift  of  Song  t 

Or  would'st  thou  wake  in  one  fond  Httman  Utari^ 
A  love  as  pure  and  perfect  as  thine  own  f 

Soul  of  thy  Soul— Life  of  thy  Life  a  part,— 
Content  to  make  tbe  happinesa  of  One  J 


II. 

What  can  I  ask  for  ikee?  tium  hast  but  knomt 
Of  Life  its  fiiirest  poetry  and  flowers ; 

Time  bath  yet  lent  his  downiest  plume  alone 
To  speed  thy  step  amid  the  rosy  hours. 

On  zephyr-wings,  through  Hope's  enchanted  botrerif 
Thy  heart's  young  dreams  glide  a  perpetual  crowd— 
Thy  passing  days  are  shadow'd  by  no  clood^ 
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And  all  thy  tears  are  biief  u  April  showers ! 
What  9haU  I  wish  thee  ?  could  the  power  be  mine 

For  aje,  to  rule  thy  horoscope  of  doom ; 
Good  angels  should  a  radiant  wreath  entwine 

Of  fadelets  flowers,  around  thy  path  to  bloom. 
Tbj  Future  Life  should  be,  iair  as  its  glowing  mom — 
And  'mid  Earth^s  roses  thou  should'sC  never  feel  a  thorn. 


Scenes  Beyond  the  Western  Border. 

WRITTExN  ON  THE  PRAIRIE. 
BY  A  CAPTAIN   OF   U.   S.   DRAGOONS. 

Stpt,  1. — A  fine  rapid  clear  stream  this!  Six 
miles  from  Council  Grove — famous  as  Council 
Bluifg.  It  is  a  tributary  of  Grand  river,  more 
prettily  and  distinctively  called  by  its  Indian  name 
Ne-osho  (water-white  or  clear ;  the  Indians,  like 
the  French,  give  you  the  adjective  last.) 

We  will  wait  here  in  this  shady  grdve  and  let 
the  horses  eat  the  luxuriant  wild  pea-vine  until 
the  wagons  come  up.  This  baggage  is  to  an  army 
irbat  a  wife  and  children  are  to  a  man — a  sol- 
dier at  least — a  necessity  and  a  comfort  while  a 
trouble  and  embarrassment. 

Oh,  my  books!  my  favorite  authors,  how  I 
mias  you !  My  call  is  to  "spirits  from  the  vasty 
deep.'*  Not  even  Shakspeare ;  and  Walter 
Scott,  what  a  camp  library  would  his  works 
be.  Professedly  an  imitator  of  the  great  and 
philanthropic  Edgeworth,  he  dated  a  new  era, 
bailt  up  a  new  school,  and  then— ruined  it:  for 
be  reduced  authorship  to  a  trade.  Yet,  who  can 
but  admire  bis  enthusiasm  of  old  age ;  his  faith 
(and  industry)  which  did  remove  a  mountain — 
of  debt! 

And  James,  his  follower, — his  almost  rival  in 
the  race  of  usefulness  and  fame,  he  neverequaled 
Ivauboe,  but  has  written  perhaps  more  books, 
and  uever  descended  to  the  level  of  Castle  Dan- 
gerous and  some  others.  The  author  of  Attila 
and  Philip  Augustus  must  rauk  with  the  first. 

Imaginary  Friend,  **Do  you  not  think  his  Black 
Prince  and  the  Last  of  the  Barons  may  be  class- 
ed together,  whether  as  historical  or  romantic  ?" 

"Decidedly  so,  without  pronouncing  on  their 
comparative  merits;  the  hist,  thou<;h  admirable, 
is  too  voluminous  and  heavy  for  a  romance. 
Your  remark  might  have  been  more  just  if  the 
philosopher,  his  daughter  and  her  plebeian  lover 
bad  been  left  out,  and  the  work  better  for  a  more 
artistic  unity." 

"And  D^Israeli,  the  younger,  the  sparkler! 
whoso  first  book  is  his  best  and  is  immortal.  I 
read  aa  •dd  volume  of  Vivian  Grey  every  year. 


«*And  Lever! — the  bright  coiner — so  they 
say — of  other  men*s  ore  ! 

**  And  Cooper!  the  American  Scott,  who  still 
more  than  his  model,  wrote  bis  brain  as  dry  as  a 
broken  ink  stand ! 

•'AndWHlis!  the  Irving  of  *  periodical  litera- 
ture,' and  the  Poet. 

*'  And  thou,  immortal  creator  of  Little  Nell ! 
whose  genius  could  make  classical  the  name  of 
Twist!" 

/.  jP.  '*  He,  too,  founded  a  new  school,  of '  se- 
rial' writers." 

**  And  it  bids  fair  to  complete  the  work  of  lit- 
erary deterioration.  Ob,  Dickens !  the  Atlantic 
was  thy  Rubicon ;  on  its  broad  waste  thou  didst 
shipwreck  much  Fame  and  Honor.  Wonderful 
indeed  that  thou  shouldst,  in  a  day,  turn  two 
millions  of  admirers,  friends,  into  despisers!  Whilst 
the  arms  of  millions  were  outstretched  to.  receive 
thee,  and  their  eyes  glistened  with  welcoming 
pleasure,  in  thy  heart  thou  betrayedst  them,  and 
sold  them  to  a  publisher !" 

/.  I\  '*  A  dip  into  a  good  author,  old  or  new,  is 
often  a  mental  shower-bath ;  it  sets  one's  ideas 
in  motion ;  is  in  some  sort  a  substitute  for  the 
active  emulation  of  the' world!" 

**But  that  is  essential  to  real  progress.  Some- 
thing may  be  learned  from  every  one  we  meet ; 
an  ox-driver  may  teach  us  some  point  of  phi- 
losophy." 

/.  jP.  ^*Not  mechanical  philosophy,  for  all  wag- 
oners live  and  die  in  the  belief  that  small  fore- 
wheels  make  a  wagon  run  lighter !" 

**  By  meeting  and  conversing  with  new  peo- 
ple we  gain  new  ideas,  and  are  set  a-thinking ; 
that  is  the  greatest  benefit  of  travel.  It  is  the 
throwing  the  ideas  and  experience  of  a  multi- 
tude into  a  joint  stock,  that  makes  such  world's 
wonders  as  London." 

/.  JP.  **  Allow  me  to  say  that  you  are  to-day 
quite  as  interesting — as  original." 

"  Well,  shall  we  *talk  prairie^  alone  ?  Shall  we 
discuss  whether  this  beautiful  purple  fiower,  the 
bulbous  root  of  which  overflows  with  balsam, 
would  bear  transplanting  into  a  flower  garden — 
a  lady's  bower !  No  ?  Well  give  me  another  trial 
for  something  new  on  my  subject.  Man's  im- 
provement depends  upon  his  being  gregarious  or 
not;  which  circumstances  control;  in  Mexico, 
Peru,  &c.,  where  kinder  climates  multiplied  the 
Indian  I  attribute  their  great  advance  in  civil- 
ization solely  to  their  living  in  crowds,  villages, 
cities.  Our  sparse  hunter-tribes  seem  incapable 
of  improvement;  our  own  race,  when  they  have 
fallen  into  the  same  circumstances,  have  grown 
barbarous.'* 

/.  jF'.  *'True  enough  perhaps;  but  New  Mexico, 
to  which  you  are  wending  your  weary  way, 
owes  its  name  and  its  superiority  when  discovered, 
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to  savage  tribes  to  its  south,  which  long  kept 
back  its  Spaaish  colonizers;  they  were  then 
manufacturers  of  cotton  cloth,  and  in  fact  im- 
proved very  little  on  the  slight  Spanish  infusion 
to  the  date  of  this  trade." 

'*  (Which  is  of  precious  little  advantage  to  any 
one  else.)  I  will  give  you  abetter  than  the  usual 
answer  to  a  stumper — Mhe  exception  proves 
the  rule.*  Their  circumstances  were  very  pecu- 
liar. Nearly  isolated  by  wide  deserts  on  every 
side,  their  arid  and  barren  country  only  admitted 
the  occupancy  of  valleys,  where  they  must  have 
congregated,  and  in  fact,  were  found  in  villages ; 
excluded  from  these  shelters  wild  animals  were 
repelled  from  their  country,  and  they  then  be- 
came, per  force,  herdsmen  instead  of  hunters. 
So  mach  for  these  Native  Americans  V* 

L  F.  *'  *  A  mericans.'  Can  that  name  continue 
to  distinguish  the  citizens  of  the  United  States? 
It  has  been  suggested,  that  even  now,  the  name 
of  the  continent  may  be  (and  should  justly  be) 
changed  to  Columbia  and  that  thus  we  may  se- 
cure our  appropriated  title.*' 

**Itis  impossible  to  give  so  general  and  per- 
vading a  motion  to  the  human  mind  as  to  change 
the  name  of  a  continent!  Could  vast  bodies  be 
easily  set  in  motion,  their  momentum  would  soon 
overwhelm  the  world  ?*' 

/.  F.  "  Are  you  reading  there  the  book  of  Reg- 
ulations ?'* 

"  Yes;  they  are  changed  and  added  to  so  often 
that  it  seems  no  one  pretends  to  know  what  they 
are.  Here  is  something  on  courts  martial ;  it  is 
copied  from  the  British." 

/.  F»  *'Do  young  officers  become  your  judges 
as  well  as  jurors,  by  instinct  ?  1  believe  no  ex- 
amination into  their  qualifications  is  required  be- 
fore they  are  allowed  to  sit  in  judgment?" 

**  No — it  is  a  sore  spot  in  our  system.  Some- 
thing might  be  made  of  your  idea." 

/.  F.  **  The  Attorney  General  (or  a  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General,)  an  Inspector  General  and  a 
Professor  of  Ethics,  might  make  a  good  Board  ?" 

"  We  have  no  Judge  Advocate  (Qeneral;  there 
is  a  Judge  Advocate  I  believe,  but  there  being 
no  law  for  his  appointment,  he  keeps  as  close  as 
a  mouse.  I  rather  incline  to  a  radical  change ; 
the  trial  of  all  important  cases  by  a  kind  of  Cir- 
cuit Court,  of  few  members;  officers  of  rank 
and  experience,  selected  and  appointed  to  per- 
form this  duty  exclusively  for  a  term  of  years." 

Sept.  1 . — To-day  we  arrived  at  Council  Grove 
and  were  received  with  "presented  arms"  by  a 
company  of  dragoons — which  makes,  a  fourth. 
What  a  collection  of  wagons !  there  are  hundreds, 
and  nearly  all  have  Mexican  owners;  look  at 
their  men !  they  show  ivories  as  white  as  ne- 
groes ;  they  are  Indians,  but  New  Mexicans  as 
well,  and  speak  Spanish.     There  are  herds  of 


mules  in  every  valley,  on  every  hill,  and  hoD- 
dreds  of  oxen  too.  It  is  unhealthy  here;  many 
who  have  stayed  a  week  are  sick,  the  dragooa 
company  has  been  waiting  three  days,  and  they 
are  already  suffering. 

The  sun  set  this  evening  with  a  phenomenoD 
of  marvellous  beauty ;  from  purple  and  bine 
clouds,  gorgeously  edged  with  gold,  or  rather  ce- 
lestial fire,  shot  up  a  **  glory,*'  a  face  of  pencilled 
light,  expanded  to  a  great  circle  through  the  ze- 
nith, and  from  this  same  base  another,  io  reflect- 
ed symmetry,  converged  to  the  eastern  horixon! 

Council  Grove  is  a  luxuriant  heavily  timbered 
bottom  of  the  Neosho,  of  about  160  acres,  tod 
there  are  several  rather  smaller  in  the  vicinity. 
I  can  perceive  no  trace  of  fortifications,  or  other 
antiquities  which  some  fanciful  writers  have  dis- 
covered here,  though  the  ground  is  very  uneveD. 
It  is  a  charming  grove,  though  sombre;  for  we 
love  the  contrast  to  the  vast  plain,  hot  and  shade- 
less. 

Here  we  shall  fairly  launch  into  the  greeo 
waste  of  the  •*  grand  prairie."  Behind  we  have 
had  a  sparkling  rivulet  every  few  miles. 

/.  F.  ''  Yes,  far  sweeter  than  this  dark  forest, 
fit  haunt  for  Druids !  There  were  bowers,  in- 
grant  with  rich  wild  blossoms,  vocal  with  the 
songs  of  birds  I  Under  their  arching  vines  the  eye 
enjoyed  a  picture  where  the  light  danced  upon 
bright  leaves,  shaken  by  gentle  airs  and  which 
the  smooth  green  hills  and  distant  groves  com- 
pleted !" 

*»No  fancy  picture  either!  But  I  am  not  in 
that  vein.  How  long  will  your  "bowers," scan- 
ty though  they  be,  escape  the  Vandal  axe  ?  How 
long  will  the  law,  the  parchment  defence  of  the 
weak  red  man,  resist  the  Saxon?  I  foresee  that 
agriculture  will  soon  make  here  its  mark,  (and 
perhaps  here  it  may  pause  again.)  The  migra- 
tory wave  will  extinguish  the  prairie  fires,  and 
corn  fields  and  young  forests  will  make  ihcM 
beautiful  prairies  a  memory ! 

Sept  3.— Diamond  Spring.  A  true  "  Diamond 
of  the  Desert,"  a  Pearl  of  the  Prairie— were 
pearls  but  as  transparent  as  its  cold  and  crtsul 
waters  ? 

/.  f.  •*  You  were  too  busy  yesterday  at  the 
Grove  to  ride  with  me  and  enjoy  the  beaotifol 
scenery ;  there  is  unusual  variety*  even  rocky 
cliffs  were  not  wanting.  I  saw  too  much  wiiJ 
flax  with  its  pretty  blue  blossoms,  and  sage,  and 
sun- flowers  twelve  feet  high,  but  with  very  smiH 
flowers." 

*»Busy!  Sixteen  hours  of  labor!  I  only 
chanced  to  notice  the  extraordinary  repetition  of 
the  same  strange  and  beautiful  sunset,  but  not 
so  beautiful  as  the  night  before:  ligbtniiif^^  pi*)' 
ed  among  the  darker  clouds,  and  widi  rollia^ 
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tbaoden  gave  portent  of  the  stormy  night  we 
bad,  and  tbe  slippery  roads  to-day.*' 

/.  F.  **  Yes  truly,  and  when  will  all  those  five 
ton  wagons  come  up  ?  I  saw.  that  with  all  your 
work  of  organization,  examining  papers,  writing 
last  lettera,  &Cm  that  a  committee  of  Mexican 
owoere  waited  on  you.*' 

**l  told  them  that  I  must  and  would  come  to- 
day. Many  of  their  men — half-starved  wretch- 
es !^are  ill.  It  was  time  for  action,  to  escape 
tbe  malaria  of  those  bottoms  which  were  lately 
orerflowed.  They  said  they  had  some  expecta- 
tion of  meedng  an  escort,  but  that  we  would  be 
well  received,  if  we  went  to  Santa  F6,  which  is 
more  than  doubtful." 

Coftofi  Wood  Fork,  SepL  6. — Marching  this 
morning  in  a  dense  fog,  about  7  o'clock,  before 
tbe  caravan. — as  I  thought — I  soon  discovered, 
like  spectres,  the  dim  outline  of  a  seemingly 
endless  colomn  of  wagons  which  had  glided 
abead  of  me ;  nine  miles  it  took  me  to  get  in 
front  on  the  well-beaten  road. 

The  breeze  now  rattles  merrily  overhead 
tbrough  the  tall  cotton  woods  which  shade  my 
tent ;  the  light  clonds  of  the  broken  storm  fly  like 
shattered  fleets  before  a  gale ;  now  and  then  are 
beard  distant  cheers,  or  unearthly  yells,  and  vol- 
liesof  whip-cracks  from  the  Mexicans,  who  are 
eanying  their  overworked  mules  up  the  steep 
bank  at  the  ford. 

1  find  Mr.  Robidoux  here,  with  a  dozen  light 
horse-carts;  he  has  a  trading  house  three  hun- 
dred miles  beyond  Santa  F6.  The  snow-storm 
of  tbe  8th  of  last  November,  fell  upon  him  in 
this  Ticinity ;  more  than  a  hundred  horses  and 
males  perished,  and  indeed  one  man;  he  bad 
lost  bis  only  axe,  or  he  could  have  cut  down  cot- 
ton woods  for  food  to  save  his  animals. 

Robidoux  undertakes  to  give  me  the  bonn- 
daries  of  the  baffalo  grass,  which  extends  to  the 
Missouri  river,  and  within  eighty  miles  of  the 
State  boundary ;  he  says,  '*  that  throughout  New 
Mexico,  where  the  buffalo  do  not  keep  it  down, 
it  grows  a  foot  high ;  bis  cattle  and  sheep  live  on 
it  exclusively,  and  keep  fat  in  winter ;  and  im- 
prove in  size  on  the  original  breed ;  tbe  mutton 
is  superior  in  flavor  to  ours. 

This  man  prays  for  the  annexation  of  New 
Mexico,  as  necessary  to  develope  its  mineral 
riches :  he  asserts,  **that  he  knows  districts  where, 
for  twenty  miles,  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  hand- 
ful of  dirt  without  gold." 

"  Why  in  the  world  have  you  not  made  yonr 
fortune  collecting  it  ?'* 

*'  I  sunk,"  be  replied  with  a  true  Frenchman's 
shrug,  •<  eight  thousand  dollar/* 

8epu  8. — /•  F-  *•  You  appear  to  be*  uncom- 
fortable V 

''  To  ride  in  rain  is  common  enough,  and  a 


man  or  woman  either  can  stand  it  without  much 
inconvenience,  but  this  cold  September  rain,  is 
unpleasant  when  the  reflection  is  made  that  it  is 
twenty  miles  to  the  first  tree  or  bush  for  Aiel,and 
that  heavily  laden  wagons  must  bear  one  com- 
pany ;  but  it  is  the  villain  musquitoes  that  fill  the 
measure  of  *  discomfort  ;*  you  perceive  they  take 
refuge  from  the  rain  within  my  greatcoat  collar* 
and  beneath  tbe  pent-bouse  of  my  regulation 
visor,  although  it  is  not  large  enough  to  cover 
the  end  of  my  nose." 

/.  F,  "  Perhaps  they  seek  its  atmosphere  ?  it 
looks  fiery.** 

—  '*  True :  from  yesterday's  sun  and  high 
wind.  This  '  Turkey  Creek,*  which  I  left  this 
morning,  should  have  a  truer  name ;  it  is  a  cold 
and  rainy  place,  without  fuel,  and  no  turkey  or 
other  living  thing  did  I  ever  see  there,  save  a 
squad  of  horse-stealing  Indians,  which  we  once 
surprised  there  at  dark,  after  a  forced  march. 
Three  months  ago  we  had  nearly  frozen  there  in 
a  rtiin ;  and  I  observed  last  night,  *  we  shall  not 
find  it  as  cold  here  in  September  as  June,*  when 
suddenly  a  north  wind  belied  me." 

/.  F.  **  But  this  grumbling !  it  is  worse  than 
your  late  dbcussions  of  mules,  oxen,  sheep — but 
above  all,  bufiklo  grass!** 

**  Bah !  one  cannot  siuk  the  shop ;  but  you  must 
know  that  this  grass  is  my  hobby.  I  have  at- 
tempted to  introduce  it  at  the  E  ast.  Yesterday's 
infamous  roads  and  this  rain  are  worst  in  the 
prospect  of  the  great  detention  they  will  cause 
to  tbe  caravan;  it  will  prove  equal,  I  fear,  to  the 
Walnut  creek  loss  of  twelve  days  in  June ;  but 
now  every  hour  counts,  and  is  one  nearer  to  frost 
and  snow.** 

/.  F,  **  You  got  some  orders  to  go  to  Santa 
Fe  and  winter  in  tbe  Rocky  Mountains  at  your 
first  camp ;  was  additional  clothing  all  you  sent 
back  for  ?** 

**  Sir,  I  saw  bow  matters  would  go,  and  the 
moment  I  was  put  in  charge,  some  twelve  days 
beforehand,  I  took  measures  to  double  the  outfit 
which  had  been  ordered.  I  knew  the  Southern 
Department  would  not  furnish  an  escort  capable 
of  relieving  me.  So,  against  advice  and  opin- 
ions of .  and  protesting  quartermasters  and' 

other  small  fry,  I  kept  my  steady  course.'* 

/.  jP.  **  But  what  if  yon  had  compfied  with 
the  letter  of  the  order;  which  could  only  hav9 
been  expected,  considering  you  had  just  come 
back  from  a  long  and  tedious  march,  and  with 
i«  worn  down  horses,*'  as  even  those  acquainted 
with  such  matters  thought?** 

**  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  horses  are  the 
same.  But  1  will  tell  you  what  would  have 
been  the  consequence — I  should  either  have  had 
to  march  back  to  Fort  Leavenworth  where  I  got 
the  new  order,  and  attempt  to  make  a  new  outfit* 
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or  have  come  on  and  utterly  failed  of  means  to 
accomplish  the  objects  of  the  expedition.  I  am 
DOW  certain  that  the  first  alternative  was  impos- 
sible 3  for  as  it  was,  1  was  just  in  time  at  Council 
Grove." 

/.  F.  **  Well,  failing  to  accomplish  the  object 
of  the  escort,  you  would  have  pointed  to  your 
orders  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  success  is  the  military  test,  touch- 
stone, talisman !  If  disaster  had  occurred,  a 
thousand  judges  with  goosequill  in  hand  and 
printing  press  at  elbow, — if  they  had  noticed, — 
would  have  condemned  me  unheard :  the  sol- 
diers of  a  Republic  have  a  narrow  path  to  follow, 
and  answer  to  two  tribunals — the  Government 
and  the  people." 

/.  jP.    **  What  are  these  beautiful  animals  V 

**  Antelopes — the  first  we  have  seen.  There 
are  four  of  them ;  two  are  this  year's  fawns. 
What  fidelity  for  brutes !  They  are  a  family. 
It  is  here  we  first  saw  some  in  June, — I  dare  say 
they  are  the  same." 

/.  JP.  What  singular  tails !  They  look  like 
bonches  of  cotton  as  big  as  my  hat." 

**•  It  is  two  bunches  or  spots  of  white  hair  ad- 
joining the  tail  which  you  see.  They  are  a  rare 
animal ;  I  have  never  seen  them  in  the  States : 
they  are  the  link  between  deer  and  goats.'* 

/.  jP.    "  Have  you  ever  eaten  their  flesh  ?" 

**  Often :  it  is  much  like  mutton.  They  are 
the  fleetest  of  prairie  animals ;  but  are  so  curi- 
ous, and  so  faithful  to  their  young,  that  they  are 
easily  killed.  An  Indian  brought  one  into  our 
camp  near  here,  in  the  summer,  a  singular  look- 
ing little  pet,  with  a  spoon-shaped  nose  and  muz- 
zle and  a  black  tongue ;  its  bleat  was  exactly 
the  note  of  a  puny  trumpet,  its  legs  of  the  size 
of  your  finger,  ridiculously  long ;  but  the  eyes 
were  beautiful  as  those  of  the  gazelle:  it  sucked 
sugar  and  water  and  flour;  but  we  turned  it 
loose." 

/.  JP.  <*  It  b  a  wonder  how  these  young  ani- 
mals, not  to  say  the  old  ones,  escape  the  wolves." 

*^  It  puzzles  me;  the  wolves  cannot  be  numer- 
ous here;  even  as  much  so  as  near  the  forts  and 
settlements.  Poor  devils !  like  the  Indians,  they 
follow  the  buffalo." 

/.  F.  •*  What !  are  they  their  victims  ?  Will 
they  attack  a  grown  buffalo  ?" 

**  Not  in  prosperity.  I  have  observed  numbers 
of  the  largest  wolves  familiarly  mingled  with 
buffalo,  which  were  utterly  careless  of  them ;  but 
besides  accident  and  sickness,  how  many  are 
killed  and  crippled  by  hunters !  and  when  the 
wolves  are  famished,  they  attack  and  kill  those 
unprotected  by  numbers:  they  eat  also  grass- 
hoppers." 

/.  JP. — '*  What  a  beautiful  plant  with  the  stri- 
ped white  and  green  flower !" 


— **  Those  are  the  leaves;  the  flowei^ook 
closer — is  diminutive  and  of  a  delicate  white ;  it 
is  a  species  of  milkweed,  and  is  called,  I  beliere, 
the  variegated  euphprbia.  But  yonder  is  land  oa 
our  lee  bow, — as  a  sailor  might  say — (the  flat, 
wet  prairie  is  usually  like  the  sea ;  a  iittls  far- 
ther on,  and  it  is  salty.)  It  seems  a  city !  thoM 
white  sand  bluffs  and  forests  mingled ;  a  beauti- 
ful city  with  spire  and  dome,  and  cottage  too! 
all  white,  and  mingled  with  shade  trees.  How 
pleasant  the  first  far-off*  view  of  the  Aikaiuu! 
for  there  are  its  hills  of  shifting,  impalpable  sand. 
Those  dark,  green  spots  far  in  front,  are  a  few 
trees  on  the  Little  Arkansas :  a  big  name,  ia  ftct, 
for  a  branch  a  few  feet  wide  and  inches  deep ;  it 
imitates  the  Great,  however,  and  ia  treacherooa 
at  bottom." 

LF.  **  Look  at  that  gentleman !  be  has  ao 
ague ;  what  a  day,  and  what  circumstances  for 
a  sick  man !" 

<*  Bad  enough ;  I  must  force  him  to- get  into  a 
wagon ;  it  is  hard  to  make  him  give  up :  he  has 
caught  the  accursed  disease  by  his  foitrnightBat 
Council  Grove.  And  that  too  puts  a  2ad  Lieu- 
tenant in  command  of  a  squadron.  I  was  yean 
a  Captain  before  I  commanded  one  even  oo  ex- 
ercises." 

/.  F.  **  That  was  pleasanter  than  this:  and 
what  is  the  honor  here  ?" 

"Pleasure  and  honor  are  somewhat  matters  of 
imagination  or  fashion ;  but  there  is  danger  hmt; 
— danger  of  dishonor, — that  is,  disaster,  at  least." 

/.  F.  *'  'Fore  Heaven !  what  from  ?  Can't 
you  see  the  *  ends  of  the  earth,'  and  all  a  plain, 
naked  as  barren  ?" 

**  You  are  a  novice  on  the  prairies»  and  I  bops 
will  remain  one,  as  to  its  dangers,  whilst  in  my 
company;  but  Cooper  could  tell  you  better  thaa 
that.  Why,  sir,  an  Indian  will  personate  a  wolf, 
and  spy  out  your  weak  points  over  a  distant 
swell  of  the  seemingly  level  surface.  In  ^29  it 
was  so:  and  we  saw  nothing — marching  for 
months.  Few  would  credit  that  there  were  hu- 
man beings  within  a  hundred  miles.  Well— ooe 
day  four  discharged  men  set  out  for  home;  they  bid 
gone  about  twelve  miles  when  they  weresorroood- 
ed  and  one  slain  on  the  spot.  About  that  time, 
a  little  off*  our  guard,  the  cattle  were  suffered  to 
graze  a  mile  from  camp,  when  lo !  500  Indians 
ready  mounted  sprang  forth  as  from  the  earth 
and  captured  most  of  the  cattle  and  hocMS,  alow 
a  man,  and  were  only  beaten  off  by  grape  shot  and 
our  determined  force.  The  prairie  is  very  de- 
ceiving. Mendall  tells  of  a  chasm,  800  feet  deep, 
and  not  very  narrow,  which  they  did  not  per- 
ceive in  open  prairie,  until  within  a  few  yards." 

/.  F>  I  remember  that ;  it  was  on  the  unfor- 
tunate Texan  expedition  against  Santa  Fe." 

«*  Yes :  they  might  easily  have  captured  it|  aa 
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there  wae  great  dissatisfactioD  agaiost  the  goT- 
erameot,  if  tbey  had  only  had  discipline.     It 
shows  the  difference  between   the  bravery  of 
bowie-koifo  broils,  and  that  high  courage  which 
supports  oDe  amid  a  long  train  of  difficulties  and 
disasters— which  braves  the  wear  and  tear  of  ad- 
verse cireumsUnces^  famine,  fatigue  and  con- 
tiaoal  dangers:  these  only  inspire  the  veteran 
with  heroism  \    They  had  one  such  among  them. 
Armijo  has  confessed  that  he  could  have  suc- 
ceeded well-backed  by  a  hundred  men ;  or,  as 
Robidoux  said  the  other  day,   •  if  they  had  fired 
three  guos.' " 

Sep/.  9.— All  day  it  has  rained.  We  have 
keeo  lying  still,  trying  to  keep*dry  and  warm,  on 
ihebank  of  the  Little  Arkansas.  There  are  a 
few  green  trees  aud  bushes,  but  little  fuel.  Worst 
of  all  is  tbe  case  of  the  poor  horses— they  are 
starving  and  freezing  before  our  eyes,  for  the 
grassisvery  coarse  and  poor;  they  have  shrunk 
ve7  sensibly  in  24  hours. 

Fiercer  and  colder  rages  the  storm;  faster 
pours  tbe  pitiless  rain:  it  does  us  more  injury 
than  a  forced  march  of  sixty  miles ;— and  the 
traders!  where  are  they?  What  obstacles  are 
in  their  way!  What  a  great  detention  there 
oust  be! 

JMt  at  Night — The  cold  north  wind,  laden 
wrfh  ceaseless  rain  moaus  dismally  through  the 
dank  cotton  woods :  dark,  deep  beneath,  through 
itJ  slimy  banks  creeps  the  sullen  stream ;  the 
earih,  oar  bed,  is  soaked ;  the  tall,  rank  grass 
seems  to  wail  to  tbe  watery  blasts.  'Twas  here 
that  a  cry  to  God,  wrested  by  human  fiends  from 
a  brother  man,  fell  unanswered,— echoless  on 
«he  desert  air.  It  was  here,  in  this  solemn  wil- 
derness, where  man,  it  would  seem,  of  necessity 
mn  sympathize  with  his  fellow,— that  human 
^«ng8,  eight  or  ten,  fell  upon  a  friendless  one, 
wd  for  vile  pelf  slew  him !  Here  without  a 
t<8r,  a  word,  a  look  of  human  sympathy,  was 
poor  Cbarvis  deliberately  murdered.  The  fam- 
»hod  howling  wolves  do  not  tear  their  kind  I 
Ah!  it  was  enough  to  freeze  into  palpable  shape 
the  ministering  spints  of  the  air.  Uh !  methinks 
Uear  Ail  spirit  moaning  in  the  midnight  storm. 
Yes,  moaoing  for  his  kind.     One  tear  of  sym- 

P%!  there,  you  have   it  I—may  your  spirit 

reft. 

Oh!  how  much  letter  to  die  thu?,  than  that 
«»erc  should  enter  into  the  soul,  the  hell  which 
»o»t  accompany  the  conception  of  such  a  deed  ! 

ofpt  U — If  "time  waits  for  no  man,"  Heaven 
wows  what  this  chronic  rain  stays  for.  We  wait 
^"'t;  but  if  anathema  or  any  kind  of  curses, 
Mcred  or  profane,  could  avail,  it  had  inevitably 
gooe  to— the  driest  place  we  read  of. 

A  squadron  of  dragoons  came  last  evening 
ffom  the  South ;  according  to  their  order,  to  re- 


lleve  us ;  but  they  are  broken  down  and  on  the 
back  track.  Having  pretty  thoroughly  exhaust- 
ed the  prairie  plumh  crop,  and  the  buffalo  being 
washed  away  to  far  hi  11- tops — they  were  now 
prone  to  the  land  of  pork  and  beans. 

What  with  inspections,  re-organizations,  wri- 
ting reports,  &c.,  I  have  worked  sixteen  hours 
to-day ;  and  it  is  the  least  in  the  world  singular 
that  I  should  be  now  writing  for  my  own  amuse- 
ment; for  any  other's,  quite  absurd!  There 
must  be  something  dry  about  it  for  recommen- 
dation. Oh !  expressive  and  honest  Saxon  mo- 
nosyllable ! — dry ! — thy  very  sound  is  pleasing — 
the  idea  rapturous !  Only  think,  though  it  be 
extravagant,  at  this  hour  of  inevitable  repose,  of 
a  dry  blanket!  think  too  of  dry  wine! 

Sept,  12.— Even  until  this  morning  did  the 
cold  rainy  weather  hold  out.  Now,  it  is  glori- 
ously clear,  and  the  wind  settled  at  the  north- 
west. The  Fal^taff  company  have  gone,  ex- 
cept a  platoon  1  have  retained  ;  and  after  a  gen- 
eral forced  contribution  one  of  them  lacks  a  wool 
jacket. 

This  is  the  fifth  day  that  tbe  caravan  has  been 
coming  43  miles,  and  I  know  not  where  they  are, ' 
but  have  sent  to  see. 

I  set  all  hands  to  drilling  this  morning,  and  took 
an  invigorating  gallop  along  the  bluff  tops  of  the 
Little  Arkansas;  beautifully  fresh  aud  green 
looked  the  groves  and  trees  on  its  banks.  But 
ab,  the  killing  frost  must  soon  come  ;  and  then, 
where  shall  we  be  ? 

Strange,  indeed,  that  of  ten  young  officers,  not 
one  brought  a  Don  Juan  into  the  wilderness.  Is 
it  possible  that  already  the  torrent  of  steam  lit' 
erature  has  cast  Byron  into  the  drift  ?  How 
many  verses  of  the  sublime,  of  the  beautiful, — 
of  love,  of  hate,  of  joy  and  grief,  of  pathos  and 
most  comic  bathos,  does  that  name  bring  crowd- 
ing on  my  memory. 

How  wonderful  is  the  contrast  of  true  great- 
ness and  even  sublime  geuius.  Washington  stood 
among  mankind  as  the  Apollo  among  statues. 
No  other  man  has  exhibited  his  perfect  propor- 
tion, his  sublime  symmetry  of  character,  of  pub- 
lic and  private  virtues,  of  mind,  manner  and  per- 
son. (Too  perfect,  I  imagine,  for  the  sympathy 
of  human  love.) 

Sept.  ]4. — Owl  Creek.  A  bright  noonday,  a 
fresh  breeze  rattling  among  the  shining  green 
leaves  overhead,  belie  the  ill-OQiened  name. 


On  this  occasion,  as  De  Retz  says,  I  made  the 
following  observation :  fVhen  we  should  expect 
the  exercise  of  judgments  we  generally  Jind  a  dis- 
play of  feelings  and  motives. 

Having  built  for  them  a  causeway,  the  traders 
have  managed  to  bring  up  to  the  Little  Arkan- 
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sas  about  ooe-fourth  of  their  wagoos :  43  milea 
in  six  days !     A  wiutry  prospect. 

/.  J^.  *'You  have  neglected  me  since  your 
new  friends  have  come." 

**  Excuse  me ;  they  have  helped  much  ;  two 
came  at  Council  Grove,  and  two  more  the  other 
day;  and  men  with  heads.  But,  in  truth,  this 
inactivity  stagnates  my  faculties ;  and  you  for- 
get 1  have  still  newspapers  to  read.  I  am  bring- 
ing up,  as  from  daily  mails,  the  daily  news  of 
some  two  weeks  which  I  had  not  time  to  read  at 
the  Fort.  I  have  them  snug  in  layers — strata — 
as  to  date  and  character  too.  What  a  study — if 
one  stopped  to  study — a  detailed  history  of  the 
world  for  a  fortnight !  One  hour  I  read  the  Na- 
tional Intelligencer,  full  of  sanguine  Whiggery — 
grave,  dignified,  with  an  occasional  streak  of 
cream  in  an  ocean  of  milk  and  water.  In  the 
next,  I  alh  attentively  perusing  the  abusive,  yet 
vigorous,  the  self-important  Globe,  which  has  got 
a  way  of  late  of  frequently  stumbling  upon  truths. 
Again,  1  am  absorbed  in  the  able  and  interesting 
columns  of  the  New  York  American  ;  but  there 
is  a  certain  obliquity  about  the  paper  I  do  not 
like.  Sometimes  I  am  amused  at  the  Herald  ; 
that  strings  compound  of  originality  and  enter- 
prise, meekness  and  strength,  and  egotism  so  ex- 
cessive as  to  reach  within  one  step  of  the  sub- 
lime !  I  read,  too,  occasionally,  a  St.  Louis  Re- 
publican, which  ranks  high  from  age  and  com- 
mercial support ;  it  resembles  the  Intelligencer, 
substituting  a  little  abuse  for  a  little  ability.  You 
see,  sir,  1  read  both  sides  and  neutrals,  and  prom- 
ise to  become  a  knowing  politician-— ^r  the  Prai- 
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/.  F.  •*  Admirable ! — in  one  quality — their 
fondness  for  the  sound  of  their  own  voice." 

'*  Frank  as  a  bear  hunter !  Let  us  change 
then  the  subject." 

I,F,  *'No.  I  tried  to  get  in  a  word,  some  time 
ago.  Do  you  call  severe  cavalry  exercises  twice 
a  day,  and  an  almost  daily  change  of  camp,  in- 
activity ?  are-organization  of  your  command  too! 
I  fear  it  is  slothful  inactivity  of  mind  which  has 
made  you  neglect  me  in  the  leisure  I  admit  you 
have  had." 

**  It  may  be  so ;  but  it  is  a  tempting  recreation 
to  recline  against  the  shady  side  of  one*s  tent,  to 
smoke  aud  watch  the  curling  cloud  ascend  with 
fantastic  grace,  until  lost  in  the  blue  ether — to 
dream  dreams  too  transparent  and  airy,  or  too 
selfish  for  other^s  uses." 

/.  F»  "  Bah  !  Better  continue  your  catalogue 
raisonnee  of  newspapers.  What  immense  sheet 
is  that?" 

"  The  Weekly  Louisville  Journal ;  an  excel; 
lent  farmer^s  paper.  Prentice  has  a  character- 
istic quality  which  now  needs  a  name — better 
than  repartee  toriter.    But,  heaven  and  earth! 


he  is  the  best  abuser  too  of  hb  time — ao  esotic 
in  a  genial  soil." 

/.  jP.  *'  I  like  a  man  hearty  in  every  thisg; 
and  he  seems  a  favorite  of  yours — thoD§h  hard 
to  please." 

**Bad  luck  to  bim!  I  donU  koow  why  be 
should  be ;  he  lost  for  me  my  last  copy  of  a  po- 
litical pamphlet  I  wrote  when  I  was  a  lail.^^ 

/.  J^.     »« When  a  lad !     What  was  it  V 

*'  Oh,  some  Utopian  scheme  for  curing  the  dis- 
honesty and  rancour  of  national  politics;  bat 
masses  cannot  reason,  though  they  may  grov 
corrupt.  The  idea,  I  remember,  was  for  each 
party  to  elect  three:  no,  it  was.toelecttbre« 
persons  to  draw  lots  for  the  Prestdeocy;  buttb« 
most  interesting  particulars  I  now  remember  are, 
that  it  cost  roe  half  a  month*s  pay." 

/.  F.     ♦»  And  not  even  thanks  in  rctoro." 

**  I  read  the  other  day  in  the  Jonmal,  a  very 
pretty  account  of  a  ramble  or  voyage  to  the  Falb 
of  St.  Anthony.  I  even  remember  an  idea,  or 
sentence — 'a  new  and  virgin  moon  was  just  bung 
out  like  a  coronet  of  pearl  on  the  brow  of  even- 
ing.* " 

/.  F.    "  Beautiful !" 

**  We  frequently  meet  with  a  gem  amid  news- 
paper rubbish.  It  sends  a  modest  ray  to  trrm- 
hie  a  momeut  in  a  troubled  atmosphere,  and  ibeo 
vanish  forever." 

/.  F,  •*  M  ay  not  the  figure  apply  also  to  books? 
I  read  one  a  long  time  ago  called  the  Vestal 
which  pleased  me  very  much ;  but  never  have  I 
seen  it  since,  or  heard  it  spoken  of.  Ao  author 
of  renown  writes  on  the  same  subject— borrows 
largely,  for  what  the  world  knows — and  produ- 
ces *  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,*  which  the 
world  is  fully  prepared  to  laud  in  advance !'' 

**  Here  is  another  newspaper  gem :  N.  P.  Ws 
letter  about  Glenmary." 

/.  jF.  »'  Yes :  by-the-by,  he  has  imparted  of 
late  a  spicy  flavor  to  the  National  Intelligencer, 
which  must  have  increased  its  readers,  if  ooi 
subscribers.'* 

**  Willis  has  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  novelty 
and  originality  in  him ;  he  is  a  sparkling  and  pol- 
ished writer — but  often  of  nonsense." 

/.  F.  "  •  The  Adventures  of  a  Yonogcr  Son/ 
by  Trelawny,  is  another  instance ;  a  book  whicb 
I  have  read  twice  with  delight;  but  it  ia  oat  of 
print ;  I  know  no  one  who  has  read  it." 

*' Excuse  me,  but  /  have, — and  laughed  till 
my  sides  ached.  What  a  keen  sense  of  the  ri- 
diculous.   An  original  work  altogether.^ 

/. f.  "And  how  superior  to  the  sentimental 
tribe  of  heroines,  is  the  Arab  bride:  aud  Vao 
Scalpvelt  is  a  jewel.*' 

"  Yes,  the  eccentric  and  inhuman  martyr  of 
science ;  he  is  food  for  much  laughter.*' 
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/.  F.  *'De  Witt  flDcl  the  nanaeless  hero,  are 
erery  inch  sailors  and  soldiers  too.'* 

**Do  you  remember  the  Malay  chief  and  his 
red  horse  ?*' 

/. /*•  *^ Remember  them!  It  is  a  splendid 
picture  of  glorious  bravery — of  heroic   action  !*' 

**  And  no^,  sir,  your  eloquence  must  not  de- 
tain me  from  '  drill.'  There  are  a  half-dozen 
6De  young  fellows  here  who  have  not  had  even 
eo  good  an  opportunity  as  this  to  put  in  practice 
tbeir  theoretical  knowledge." 

Sept.  17. — We  have  had  some  luck  in  incidents 
on  this  desert ;  or,  the  '*  trace*'  is  growiug  a  fre- 
quented highway.  The  day  before  yesterday 
eight  horaemen  approached  the  camp  from  th# 
west.  I  thought  they  were  Indians*  or  possibly 
part  of  a  Mexican  escort.  Before  they  were  re- 
cognized, another  column  of  horse,  apparently, 
rapidly  approached.  I  was  much  urged  to  pre- 
pare "to  horse!"  was  just  breathing  into  the 
trumpets,  when,  catching  sight  of  wagon  tops,  1 
prevented  the  **  alarm."  They  were  the  spring 
caravan  on  their  return  ;  and  a  drove  of  mules 
were  the  column  of  horse.  They  bring  the  first 
certain  news  of  tbeir  having  reached  Santa  F^ 
in  safety.  They  returned  by  Beat*s  fort,  and 
lo  can  give  us  but  little  information  of  the  dau- 


among  the  English  and  French  of  somewhat 
similar  misuses  of  words,  as  a  long  man,  for  a 
fo/l  man,  &c.  The  English  it  would  seem, can- 
not understand  us.  (Dickens  had  no  disposition 
to  do  so,  or  report  us  correctly.)  It  is  very  pro- 
bable he  beard  many  such  expressions,  but  h« 
criticises  with  ill-natured  seriousness  a  mere  fan* 
ciful  exuberance  of  spirits,  or  slang  afiectations 
intended  as  small  wit  to  amuse.  An  Englishman 
judges  the  well-fed,  careless,  jolly,  "poor  American 
by  the  standard  of  his  over-worked  "  operative," 
for  whom  to  be  alive  .to  small  fun  of  this  sort,  in 
sober  moments,  would  be  almost  a  miracle  in* 
deed :  there  is  very  little  joke,  I  imagine,  in  his 
composition. 

Sept.  18.— Arkansas  River.—/.  F.  *  Ah,  why 
so  dull  ?  For  a  good  half  hour  you  have  sat  in 
your  tent  under  the  cotton-wood,  with  book  at 
your  knee  and  pen  at  hand,  ready  to  take  down 
in  short  hand  a  conversation,  yet  have  not  had 
life  enough  to  bid  me  welcome." 

"  True,  most  welcome  friend !  true  all — I  am 
as  dull  as  the  leaden  wheels  of  the  motionless 
caravan.  What  on  earth  is  there  here  to  excite 
an  emotion,  or  even  a  solitary  idea?  A  vast  ex- 
panse of  prairie  bottom  with  clouds  of  mosqui- 
toes ;  there  is  a  river  close  by,  but  it  cannot  be 


gerous  part  of  the  direct  route  which  the  present  seen  for  tall  grass;  these  half  dozen  trees  would 

not,  to  a  stranger,  mark  its  vicinity.  The  day 
is  warm,  not  a  creature,  not  even  a  solitary  buf- 
falo dots  the  flat  surface  of  the  earth.  I  waited 
five  days,  and  in  five  more,  marched  but  forty- 
five  miles,  and  still  the  traders  will  not  come  up ; 
the  clouds  and  north-east  wiud  this  morning 
threw  me  into  despair.  Another  rain  and  they 
peradventure  would  never  cross  this  soft  bottom." 

/.  F.  »*  Pshaw !  Cheer  up !  You  will  soon 
have  new  scenes ;  perhaps  will  be  able  to  give  a 
picture  of  the  much  talked  of  Santa  F^.*' 

**  That  is  the  sore  point ;  if  I  had  got  my  pre- 
sent roving  commission  in  my  spring  campaign, 
what  a  pleasant,  easy  matter  to  have  gone  there 
and  returned ;  but  now  if  I  go  I  shall  stay  until 
it  sickens  us  to  the  heart  of  its  barbarous  death 
of  all  mental  and  creature  comforts:  for  five  or 
six  months  would  some  of  us  think  of  little  but 
home!  No!  I  shall  accomplbh  all  the  public  ob- 
jects of  my  mission  and  return  by  some  hard- 
worked  expedient. 

/.  JF*.  **  But  still  you  will  see  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains." 

'*Ata  respectful  distance  Pike's  Peak  per- 
haps. I  had  a  terrible  disappointment  yesterday ! 
My  daily  allowance  from  the  strata  of  newspa- 
pers, turned  out  I  thought  a  prize,  a  number  of 
Chuzzlevvit;  with  the  accustomed  anticipations 
of  pleasure  or  amusement  from  his  writings,  I 
lay  down  to  read  it.  Martin  had  just  arrived  in 
New  York;    never  were  my  feelings  so  revolu- 


caravan  is  to  follow.  They  had  unexpected  suc- 
c€u  in  disposing  of  their  goods,  the  Governor  of 
Chibnabua  having  brought  to  Santa  Fd  a  thou- 
eaod  troops  in  consequence  of  the  alarm  of  the 
Texans  in  June.  No  escort  to  relieve  me  had 
been  heard  of;  and  so  my  going  on  seems  set- 
tled. They  departed  yesterday  morning,  as  I 
marched  bitherward ;  and  one  of  them  will  offer 
five  wagons  for  return  frieght,  which  would  re- 
lieve some  of  the  over -laden  wagons  in  the  rear. 
Soon  after  leaving  Cow  Creek  we  saw  buffalo ; 
and  on  our  approach  to  Walnut  Creek — where 
the  camp  now  is — they  were,  as  usual,  numer- 
ous. One  was  chased  and  killed  by  an  officer. 
Very  sweet,  after  a  nine  hours  ride,  was  the  meat: 
it  is  certainly  superior  to  beef. 

Last  night,  for  the  first  time,  was  warm;  and 
I  bathed  in  the  stream  which  is  four  or  five  feet 
deep.  This  morning  the  wind  came  rushing 
down  from  the  north  as  the  sun  rose,  and  in- 
stantly it  was  quite  cold. 

A  careless,  poor  fellow  of  the  guard,  just  be- 
fore I  marched  from  Cow  Creek  shot  himself: 
his  carbine  chamber  was  sprung,  and  thus  it  was* 
discharged  as  from  a  pocket  pistol :  the  ball  wa» 
deeply  buried  in  the  shoulder,  and,  it  is  feared, 
has  injured  the  joint. 

I  have  been  reading  an  article  from  the  Lon- 
don Literary  Gazette,  excusing  Americans  for 
nstng  the  expressions,  **a  tall  time,"  *^a  loud 
smell,"  as  stated  by  Dickens ;  it  gives  infltances 
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tioaized;  on  the  dull  prairie  I  could  have  relished 
novelty  or  wit  at  the  expense  of  my  very  friends; 
any  mortal  poison  if  it  were  tart,  but  lo,  it  was 
dull  and  disgusting ;  I  could  scarce  wade  through 
it;  as  the  essay  of  a  nameless  author  it  could 
never  have  paid  the  printing;  it  has  proved  the 
very  Muzzle  wit  to  Dickens." 

/.  F.  **  Talk  of  dullness !  and  you  are  half 
asleep,  and  have  just  made  a  pun  that  is  mali- 
cious premeditated  dullness.'* 

"  You  remind  me  of  an  excuse  once  made  for 
shabbiness,  that  a  patch  was  deliberate  premed- 
itated poverty ;  ha !  am  I  awake  ?  But  1  plead 
guilty;  to  what  can  1  attribute  so  extraordinary 
a  circumstance  ?  perhaps  it  is  extreme  fatigue, 
from  an  attempt  to  chew  the  coating  of  the  hump 
rib  of  a  late  bull ;  or  mure  likely  it  results  from 
having  read  through  a  Philadelphia  weekly.** 

''Farewell!  We  shall  see  the  Pawnee  rock 
to-morrow,  and  perhaps  have  a  cow  chase!'* 

Sept.  21.  'Coon  Creek.  PhcBbus!  what  a 
name.  There  is  a  tribe  of  them  :  long,  crooked, 
shallow  beds,  with  a  string  of  pools  in  each,  and 
if  it  be  a  dry  time  they  are  rendered  undrinka- 
ble  by  the  buffalo ;  this  is  the  *same  coon*  where 
there  was  no  grass  in  the  summer ;  but  now  it  is 
better;  it  is  buffalo  grass,  and  has  taken  its  sec- 
ond growth  since  the  fall  of  the  grain  in  July, 
and  the  late  rains. 

/.  F.  "  Ah,  please  describe  no  more  this  bar- 
ren region  with  a  solitary  animal  and  vegetable 
production — buffalo  and  bi^ffalo-grass — 'prairie 
dogs  and  grasshoppers.*  Pray  do  not  interrupt 
me.  You  described  it  more  than  sufficiently 
in  your  last  journal.  You  dismissed  me  abrupt- 
ly three  days  ago  ?** 

'*  In  the  accursed  camp  of  swamps ;  it  made 
us  all  sick,  and  next  day  in  a  mile — of  the  best 
road  we  have  had — three  wagons  broke  down; 
singular  that?  One  was  repaired  and  sent  home 
empty ;  so  I  had  letters  to  write.  Yesterday  at 
the  Pawnee  Fork.*' 

/.  F,     ••  You  forget  the  Pawnee  rock  ?" 

'*  True — it  is  a  natural  monument  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  all  the  fools  that  pass  this 
way.*' 

/.  F.  "But  its  name?" 

— '*  Came  from  a  siege  there,  once  upon  a 
tiflM,  of  a  -small  party  of  Pawnees  by  the  Ca- 
manche  hordes ;  the  rocky  mound  was  impreg- 
nable; but  alas  for  valor!  they  were  parched 
with  thirst;  and  the  shining  river  glided  in  their 
sight  through  green  meadows!  They  drank  their 
horses  blood  and  vowed  to  the  Wah-con-deh 
that  their  fates  should  be  one.  Death  before 
slavery !  Finally,  in  a  desperate  effort  to  cut  their 
way  to  Liberty,  they  all  met  heroic  death ;  ush- 
ering their  spirits  with  defiant  shouts  to  the  very 
threshold  of  the  happy  Uunting  Grounds !    The 


Camanches,  after  their  melancholy  success,  wen 
full  of  admiration,  and  erected  on  the  sonuDiti 
small  pyramid  which  we  see  to  this  day." 

/.  F.    "  Pure  fiction  !*' 

''Inspired  by  a  supper  of  two  pounds  of  the 
fattest  cow  that  ever — ** 

/.  F.  V  Worthy  of  its  source. 

'*  Do  you  really  think  this  meat  better  than 
fat  beef?*' 

"  As  superior  as  a  young  gronse  to  a  loog 
legged  chicken ;  and  I  might  as  well  sty  iofi- 
nitely  at  once." 

L  F.  "What  is  that!  it  seems  an  echo  to  year 
Elysian  shouts." 

#"  II  a !  another ;  something  is  wrong  cat  there ! 
By  heaven  those  buffalo  will  be  on  as!  and  the 
squadrons  are  just  unsaddled  z-^hero  they  come! 
shout!  fire  your  guns  or  our  horses  are  gooe! 
They  stop  on  that  swell — they  turn  to  tbe  right. 
Here  they  come  right  on !  A  general  shout  aod 
discharge  of  some  arms — again  they  pause.  One 
shake  from  that  veteran*s  shaggy  front  and  they 
will  dash  over  us: — a  new  movemeotfSee!  to 
the  right  and  left;  that  bull  has  lost  the  lead;— 
how  they  roll  at  us  their  fierce  eye-balls  as  they 
pass — ^the  very  earth  trembles.  The  horses  ire 
frantic — t|ie  men  can  scarcely  hold  them !  Bot 
we  have  escaped!" 

I.F.  "That's  right!  pepper tbera  well; a locky 
shot !  that  fat  fellow  will  pay  us  for  our  fngbt. 
I  assure  you  I  did  not  breathe!" 

"They  caught  us  at  the  weakest  moineat; 
though  the  videttes  should  have  been  out.  What 
a  tremendous  momentum  1  We  are  fortuoate.  I 
have  repeatedly  seen  a  single  hull  charge  through 
men,  horses  and  wagons. 

/.  F.  "  Is  not  this  near  the  scene  of  yoorwofi- 
derful  bull-fight  iu  June?" 

"  Yes ;  a  few  miles  back ;  wonderful  it  was  to 
think  that  a  bull  after  being  wounded  aDdstuooed 
by  a  twelve  pound  shell,  should  rush  upon  i 
great  column  of  horses,  and  heedless  of  a  haa* 
dred  shots  and  twenty  wounds,  with  a  bull  dog 
to  bis  lip,  should  toss  a  horse  and  rider  like  a 
feather!  They  all  fell  of  a  heap !  before  tbe  duit 
cleared  up  the  man  who  had  hung  a  momeotto 
a  horse  by  his  waistband,  crawled  ont  safe— the 
horse  got  a  ball  through  his  neck  while  in  ihe 
air;  and  two  great  rents  in  bis  flank." 

/.  F.  And  then  ran  off!  it  was  time.  "Botyou 
have  told  me  this  before." 

Sheridan  was  remarkable  for  reprodocioirbis  efifT*n»- 
The  famous  remark  be  once  made  of  an  antagonist »  «• 
bate,  that  "  tbe  gentleman  drew  opon  his  iraafinttiofl  w 
hie  facta  and  his  memory  for  bis  wit,*'  was  brongbt  oti t  dj 
liim  in  another  form  in  speaking  of  a  wine-merchant  *JJ^ 
had  tnmed  mimical  composer— that  *•  the  fellow  compos 
bia  wine  and  imported  nta  moaic.*' 
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THE  MOON. 

BT   D.    F.   BAaHTDT. 

SilTered  shreds  of  cloads  hang  round  her, 

Deep  And  dark  ones  round  her  too ; 
Like  a  head  enwreathed  with  lilies, 

like  the  hair  of  darkest  hue. 
Uodemeath,  two  rosy  •tinted. 

Blush-like  cheeks  Aurora  dyes  ; 
Asd  the  lustrous  brow  is  orfo^d 

As  a  cloud  before  her  flies. 

Loving,  praising,  ever  bolder 

We  will  still  adore  thee,  Moon : 
Sjoibnl  of  a  worship  older 

Than  the  birth  of  magic  rune. 
Type  of  beauty,  type  of  fairness. 

Type  of  purity  divine. 
Round  the  lore  of  Mage  and  Merlin 

Doth  thy  radiant  beauty  shine. 

Worldly  wisdom  scorns  thy  teachbg, 

Darker  ages  hide  its  light ; 
Mortal  loves  and  hates  are  buried. 

Still  thou  shinest  calm  and  bright. 
Dream  of  bard  and  hope  of  maiden. 

Aye  embalming  all  that's  pore. 
Ever  bast  thou  been  love-laden, 

Ever  trusty  keeper  sure. 

Science  calls  thy  light  reflection; 

Love  and  Poesy  assent. 
By  the  sun  of  true  affection 

All  thy  radiance  is  lent. 
While  the  face  of  God  is  beaming 

With  the  light  of  truth  and  love. 
For  the  hopeful  thou  art  seeming 

Like  a  promise  from  Above. 

All  abroad  thy  beauty's  beaming : 

All  the  clouds  have  passed  away. 
And  the  lovely  Night  is  dreaming 

Of  a  gorgeous  Sovereign  Day. 
If  they  ask  me  why  I  love  thee, 

Ever  praying,  ever  praise, 
I  will  4|uestioo  Philomela 

Why  she  nightly  trills  her  lays. 


FROM  OUR  PARIS  CORRESPONDENT. 

Paris,  July,  1851. 

Application  of  French  Laws  on  the  Press, — 7*he 
Frtnch  Republic  t».  Le  Messager  de  VAssem- 
hlee, — The  French  Republic  vs.  VEvenemtnt. — 
Victor  Hugo  on  Capital  punishment. 

About  three  weeks  ago,  on  the  morniDg  of  the 
10th  of  Juoe,  UQUsual  animation  pervaded  that 
portion  of  Paris  which  is  distinguished  from  other 
qaarters  of  the  capital  by  the  particular  desig- 
nation of  la  Cite.  From  both  sides  of  the  river 
unwonted  numbers  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  con- 
ditions of  society  were  observed  passing  the  bridg- 
es leading  to  the  island,  and  directing  their  steps 
to  a  certain  point  upoa  which  the  interest  of  all 


seemed  to  centre.  That  point  was  the  former 
residence,  during  four  hundred  years,  of  the  first 
Kings  of  the  Capetian  race.  But  royal  person- 
ages have  long  since  abandoned  la  Cite.  The 
Louvre,  the  Tuileries,  Fontainebleau,  and  St. 
Cloud  and  Versailles  have  been  built,  and  by  a 
singular  coincidence,  which  is  not  without  its  les- 
son to  the  reflecting  mind  and  the  moralist,  the 
ancient  palace  of  the  despotic  Kings  of  France 
has  become  the  palace  of  a  power  which,  in 
modern  societies,  is  sovereign  alike  over  kings 
and  people — Law.  It  is  now  the  PalaU  deJuS" 
tice,  or  in  our  republican  phrase,  the  Courthouse. 

But  why  was  it  that  on  the  morning  of  the 
lOtb  ult,  such  numbers  at  so  early  an  hour  were 
seen  wending  their  way  to  the  Palais  de  Justice  ? 
Why  was  it  that  long  before  public  legal  pro- 
ceedings were  to  commence,  all  the  passages 
leading  to  the  hall  in  which  the  Court  of  Assizes 
of  the  Seine  holds  its  sittings,  were  thronged 
with  a  crowd  in  which  tho  silk  of  the  fashiona- 
ble lady  of  the  ChausSe  d*Antin  rustled  famil- 
iarly against  the  calico  of  the  humbler  denizen 
of  latin  quarter,  in  which  broadcloth  and  the 
blouse  were  mingled  in  such  intimate  and  indis- 
criminate confusion  as  to  for  a  moment  suggest 
the  idea  that  "  equality**  and  **  fraternity"  were 
something  more  than  a  mere  name  in  France  ? 
Why,  this  was  the  day  assigned  for  the  trial  of 
two  interesting  prosecutions  under  the  late  law 
against  the  press ;  and  in  one  of  the  cases*  a  son 
of  Victor  Hugo  was  defendant :  and  it  was  gen- 
erally known  that  Victor  Hugo  himself,  the  illus- 
trious democrat  and  socialist,  ex-peer  of  France, 
the  most  distinguished  literary  man,  and  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  orators  of  hisday  in  Franca 
bad  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  appear  at 
the  bar,  and  make  an  argument  in  defence  of  bi» 
son. 

The  moment  that  doors  were  opened,  a  uni- 
versal rush  and  scramble  for  seats  look  place, 
which  you  can  best  form  an  idea  of  by  recalling 
the  scenes  which  travellers  are  fond  of  describing 
as  occurring  in  American  hotels  at  the  opening 
of  the  doors  of  the  dining-room.  For  ten  min- 
utes utter  confusion  prevailed,  during  which,  in 
the  desperate  struggle  for  a  place  to  sit  or  stand, 
ladies  forgot  their  reserve,  gowned  lawyers  their 
dignity,  and  all  Frenchmen  their  politeness.  At 
last  a  calm  succeeded,  every  one  being  satisfied 
that  no  better  place  was  to  be  gotten  than  that 
which  he  actually  occupied.  But  the  President 
from  his  bench  casting  his  eyes  over  the  motley 
assembly,  saw  that  upon  this  occasion  the  battle 
had  been  too  exclusively  to  the  strong,  and  that 
there  remained  many  ladies  amid  the  crowd 
without  seats.  He  immediately  made  in  their 
behalf  an  appeal  to  the  members  of  the  bar, 
many  of  whom  had  succeeded  in  gaining  their 
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accustomed  seats,  and  were  comfortably  dispo- 
sing themselves  to  hear  and  criticise  their  illus- 
trious ex  tempore  brother.  It  was  with  evident 
reluctance  that  they  yielded  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  President  and  resigned  their  seats  to  the  la- 
dies who  were  standing.  The  court  was  then 
ready  for  business. 

The  first  case  was  not  the  most  interesting 
one.  It  was  that  against  the  Messager  de  V As- 
semblies an  indictment  for  the  publication,  with 
bad  faith,  of  an  item  of  false  intelligence,  of  a 
character  to  trouble  the  public  peace.  I  shall 
occupy  but  little  space  with  this  trial.  It  pos- 
sesses a  political  interest  here,  and  was  accom- 
panied with  incidents,  that  have  made  it  since 
more  frequent  matter  of  comment  than  the  case 
which  immediately  succeeded  it  upon  the  docket: 
but  a  long  report  of  it  would  ill  suit  the  columns 
of  the  '*  Messenger."  A  short  notice,  however, 
and  a  translation  of  the  article  which  was  the 
ground  of  the  prosecution,  may  well  find  place 
in  your  pages  from  purely  literary  considerations. 
They  will  show  in  connection  with  the  case  which 
follows,  the  extent  to  which,  in  this  country, 
which  pretends  to  possess,  and  to  be  worthy  of 
possessing  republican  institutions,  the  press,  that 
inestimable  guard  and  guide  of  the  liberties  of 
the  citizen,  is  trammelled  and  oppressed  in  spite 
of  the  clearest  constitutional  guaranty. 

Le  Messager  de  V  Assemble  is  an  organ  of  the 
exclusive  Orleanists.  It  has  recently  been  placed 
under  the  political  direction  of  M.  Thiers.  Tho- 
roughly reactionist  and  anti-republican,  it  advo- 
cates the  return  to  constitutional  monarchy  under 
the  count  of  Paris  and  a  regency.  It  eschews 
with  equal  bitterness  the  imperialist  pretensions 
of  M.  Bonaparte  and  the  divine  right  legitimacy 
of  Henry  V.,  to  the  support  of  which  M.  Guizot 
and  a  few  followers  have  gone  over  with  appa- 
rent sincerity.  The  manager  of  the  journal  and 
M.  Forcade,  one  of  the  editors,  were  prosecuted 
for  the  following  article  which  was  published  in 
the  Messager  on  the  14th  of  May  last. 

•*  An  Order  of  the  Mikistbr  op  War. — ^We 
receive  from  a  sure  source  a  piece  of  information 
which  will  produce  a  lively  sensation  unless  min- 
isterial explanations  shall  promptly  appear  in 
extenuation  of  its  gravity. 

**  The  fourteen  regiments  of  the  first  military 
division  which  do  not  make  part  of  the  garrison 
of  Paris,  have  just  received  orders  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  march  upon  the  capital. 
This  order,  we  are  assured,  has  been  given  to 
the  colonels  confidentially  and  directly  by  the 
Ministerof  War,  who  indicated  at  the  same  time 
the  route  of  each  regiment  and  particular  instruc- 
tions to  be  observed  by  the  troops  on  the  day 
when  orders  to  march  should  be  issued. 


*'  What  does  this  mysterious  order  mean  ?  With 
what  intention,  from  what  motive,  is  the  govern- 
ment preparing  this  concentration  of  troops? 

"  The  fear  of  an  insurrection  cannot  now  be  a 
serious  motive.  Government  knows  that  the 
present  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  the  noto- 
rious intentions  of  parties,  render  insurrection  im- 
possible. 

**  The  4th  of  May,  which,  in  anticipation  had 
excited  such  lively  alarms,  conclusively  showed 
that  the  reds  do  not  at  the  present  moment  think 
of  reconstructing  the  barricades.  What  then 
are  the  interests  which  the  confidtnHal  orders  of 
the  Minister  of  War  would  protect,  and  what 
the  interests  they  may  menace  ? 

**  It  is  true,  the  frenetic  Decembrists  loudly  say 
that  it  is  high  time  to  make  a  finish  of  it :  they 
announce  that  the  solution  will  not  be  long  waited 
for  now ;  and  that  all  will  be  over  by  the  15ih  of 
June.  We  reject  the  idea  that  the  Minister  of 
War  can  consent  to  become  the  instrument  for 
the  execution  of  these  absurd  and  unworthy  pro- 
jects which  after  all  would  conduct  to  a  resnlt 
different  from  the  one  which  is  announced.  Bat 
unless  the  Minister  of  War  is  willing  that  the 
public  should  place  an  evil  construction  upon  the 
orders  he  has  given,  it  is  his  duty  to  explain 
them." 

It  is  usual  in  France  for  judges  to  examine  the 
defendants  in  open  court.  Upon  this  occasion 
the  following  conversation  took  place  between 
the  President  of  the  Court  and  M.  Forcade,  the 
editor  defendant  over  whose  name  the  above  ar- 
ticle appeared. 

The  President, — "  Are  you  the  author  of  the 
article  incriminated  ?*' 

Af .  Forcade.—**  Yes  sir." 

7^  President. — "When  you  were  declaring 
in  that  article  that  you  had  your  intelligence  from 
a  sure  source,  did  it  really  appear  to  yon  to  eman- 
ate from  such  a  source  ?" 

M  .Forcade. — *'  Yes :  and  it  still  appears  to  me 
to  have  done  so." 

The  President,-^**  What  was  that  source!" 

M.  Forcade. — "  The  nature  of  the  note  itself 
indicates  the  source.  The  intelligence  could  not 
have  been  communicated  to  me  but  by  superior 
officers." 

The  President. — *•  Might  it  be  some  one  of  the 
colonels  to  whom  you  allude  in  your  article?" 

M.  Forcade. — "I  will  not  designate  any  one 
by  name.  I  have  not  at  present  any  explana- 
tions to  give  upon  this  point.  I  received  the  in- 
formation from  men  in  whom  I  have  every  con- 
fidence, and  upon  whose  word  I  would  not  hes- 
itate to  pledge  my  word  of  honor.  But  I  wish 
to  hear  what  is  to  be  said  in  behalf  of  the  State. 
I  do  not  yet  thoroughly  understand  the  prosecu- 
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lion.  I  will  see  as  the  trial  proceeds  if  I  think 
it  expedient  to  enter  more  fully  into  particulars/* 

The  Attorney  General  then  proceeded  with 
his  argument  in  behalf  of  the  State.  The  de- 
feodant's  counsel  replied  at  length.  The  defen- 
dant refused  to  make  any  further  revelations  in 
reiauon  to  the  source  of  his  information;  and 
the  jury  after  a  short  deliberation  brought  in  a 
▼erdict  of  guilty  with  extenuating  circumstances. 

The  defendant  was  sentenced  to  three  months 
imprisonment  and  500  francs  ($100)  fine. 

The  rase  of  the  Ev^nement  was  then  called. 

MM.  Victor  Hugo  and  Cremieux,  the  latter  an 
adrocate  of  the  bar  of  Paris  and  ex-member  of 
the  Provisional  .Government  of  J 848,  appeared 
aod  took  their  seats  upon  the  bench  of  the  de- 
feDce.  M.  Hugo  appeared  as  counsel  for  his 
Mn.  Charles  Hugo,  and  M.  Cremieux  for  M. 
Erdan,  manager  of  (he  journal,  who  was  prose- 
cuted as  the  principal  offender. 

L'Evenement  is  one  of  the  most,  perhaps  the 
Di08(  ultra  of  the  democratic  journals  of  Paris 
that  have  been  able  to  struggle  on  against  the 
very  severe,  unrepuhlican  and  unconstitutional 
Ifgialation  of  the  day  against  the  press.  It  is 
the  most  amusing  and  the  most  daring  of  the 
evening  journals ;  and  has  a  more  extensive  cir- 
rulatiou  than  any  of  them.  It  is  published  under 
the  inspiration  and  political  guidance  of  Victor 
Uago.  He  is  for  this  journal  what  M.  Thiers  is 
for  the  Messager,  though  neither  of  these  gen- 
tiimen  ever  write  in  these  papers  over  their  own 
oames.  fierryer  occupies  the  same  relation  to 
the  legitimist  journal,  the  Union^  and  Guizot  to 
the  Aiumblee  NationcUt^  (fusionist,)  and  Lamar- 
tine  to  the  Pays,  (republican.)  The  last  named 
gentleman  alone  condescends  sometimes  to  come 
down  from  the  lofty  regions  of  his  political  sta- 
tion and  break  a  lance  with  his  adversaries  as  a 
simple  journalist  in  defence  of  the  republic.  He 
occupies  several  times  a  week,  with  hispremiers- 
Parif  the  first  two  or  three  columns  of  his  jour- 
nal. Le  Pays.  Well,  the  Evenement,  which  I 
had  like  to  have  forgotten,  is  said  to  be  owned 
by  Girardtn  of  the  Presse  and  Victor  Hugo.  Cer- 
tain is  it  that  Girardin  has  always  evinced  a 
most  paternal  anxiety  whenever  the  youthful  in- 
discretion and  intemperance  of  the  Evintnunt 
have  involved  it,  (as  they  often  do,)  in  difficul- 
ties with  the  police.  He  was  present  at  the  trial 
of  which  we  are  speaking  on  the  10th  aud  ilth 
ttUimo,  and  followed  the  various  phases  of  the 
case  with  an  interest  evidently  distinguishable 
from  that  of  a  mere  curious  spectator.  A  nd  cer- 
tain it  is  too  that  besides  the  pecuniary  interest 
which  he  may  have  staked  iu  the  journal,  M. 
Victor  Hugo  has  two  sons  active  members  of  its 
^itorial  corps,  Charles,  the  defendant  in  this 
prosecution,  a  very  promising  young  writer  twen- 


ty-five years  of  age,  and  his  brother,  F.  Victor 
Hugo,  a  youth  of  twenty-one.  The  two  other 
principal  editors  of  the  Eventment,  are  Paul  Meu- 
rice,  (brother  of  the  noted  jeweller,  Froment 
Meurice,)  whose  debuts  in  literature,  prior  to  his 
becoming  journalist,  were  of  a  highly  flattering 
character,  and  Auguste  Vacquerie,  the  most  de- 
voted of  all  Hugo-worshippers,  aod  who  is  him- 
self not  without  some  literary  pretensions.  His 
brother  married  a  daughter  of  V.  Hugo.  M. 
Erdan,  is  a  very  young  man,  manager  of  the 
journal,  and  co-defendant  with  Charles  Hugo  in 
the  present  indictment. 

The  origin  of  the  present  prosecution  is  as 
follows : 

During  the  second  week  in  May  an  atrocious 
malefactor,  in  one  of  the  distant  departments,  a 
man  who  had  committed  several  murders  of  the 
most  aggravated  character,  whose  desperate  law- 
lessness had  for  many  mouths  before  his  arrest 
kept  the  whole  department  in  which  he  lived  in 
mortal  terror,  was  conducted  from  his  prison  to 
the  public  square  of  the  town  for  execution  by 
the  guillotine.  An  immense  crowd  had  assem- 
bled and  was  surrounding  the  fatal  instrument 
in  anxious  expectation  of  the  terrible  scene.  Ar- 
rived at  the  spot  the  sight  of  the  gleaming  knife 
and  its  ghastly  appendages  inspired  the  misera- 
ble wretch  with  such  a  terror  of  death  that  he 
refused  to  mouut  the  scaffold.  The  chief  execu- 
tioner and  his  three  assistants  laid  hold  of  him 
with  the  intention  of  forcing  him  up  the  some 
half  dozen  rude  steps  which  led  to  the  fatal  plat- 
form, above  which  the  knife  was  suspeuded. 
With  desperate  energy  the  criminal  struggled  in 
their  grasp.  He  howled  in  agony,  and  called 
loudly  upon  his  acquaintances,  among  the  spec- 
tators, to  come  to  his  assistance.  "  Je  tie  mour- 
raipas!  d  moi  mts  amis!  d  moil**  (I  will  not 
die !  Help !  my  frieuds,  help  !)  Forced  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  steps  the  wretched  being  wound  his 
legs  about  them,  and  his  four  executioners,  with 
all  their  efforts,  found  it  impossible  to  tear  him 
from  them.  No  one  came  to  his  aid  from  among 
the  crowd  :  nor  would  any  one  advance  either 
to  lend  their  assistance  to  the  servanti  of  the 
law.  They  stood  by  motionless  but  horror  struck 
witnesses  of  the  terrible  scene.  After  an  hour's 
constant  and  uuavailing  effort,  the  culprit,  bloody 
and  his  garments  torn  to  tatters,  but  still 
strong  and  invincible  with  the  energy  of  des- 
pair, the  executioners  exhausted  and  convinced 
of  the  utter  futility  of  further  strife — the  attempt 
to  consummate  the  execution  was  actually 
abandoned  and  the  victim  was  conducted  back 
to  his  prison.  This  was  early  in  the  morning. 
At  a  late  hour  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day* 
the  same  parties  again  made  their  appearance 
upon  the  public  square  at  the  foot  of  the  guillo- 
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tiae  which  had  been  left  standing,  and  which 
waa  now  surrounded  by  even  a  denser  multitude 
than  in  the  morning.  This  time  the  sufferer  had 
been  bound  hand  and  foot  before  leaving  his 
prison.  Resistance  was  impossible.  He  was 
borne  iu  the  arms  of  men  to  the  platform,  at- 
tached without  struggle  to  the  fatal  plank,  and 
in  a  moment  more  the  falling  knife  severed  bead 
from  body.    Human  justice  was  satisfied. 

It  was  upon  the  occasion  of  this  terrible  and 
shocking  execution  that  Charles  Hugo  wrote  and 
published  in  the  Evenement  of  the  16  May  the 
following  article  which  immediately  provoked 
the  seizure  of  the  journal  and  the  destruction  of  all 
the  numbers  upon  which  the  police  could  lay  their 
hands,  and  finally  became  the  ground  of  the  pre- 
sent prosecution. 

"THE   EXECUTION  OF  UONTCHARHORT. 

"  Four  daya  ago,  upon  the  public  square  of  a 
city  of  France,  iu  the  face  of  the  sun  and  of  civ- 
ilization, the  law,  that  is  to  say  the  divine  and 
holy  force  of  society,  laid  hold  of  a  miserable 
man  who  was  struggling  and  yelling  in  despera- 
tion, seized  hi  in  by  the  neck,  by  the  arms,  by  the 
legs,  dragging  him  by  the  hair,  and  tearing  the 
flesh  from  his  body  iu  an  attempt  to  force  him 
upon  a  scaffold.  Four  days  ago,  in  presence  of 
a  whole  populatiou  smitten  with  consternation 
and  profoundly  excited  duriug  one  eniire  hour, 
was  the  law  engaged  in  personal  struggle  with 
crime.  What  had  this  man  done  to  society  ?  He 
had  slain  bis  fellow.  What  was  society  doing 
to  this  man  ?   She  was  making  a  martyr  of  him. 

'^Partisansofthe  penalty  of  death  what  wasyour 
object  in  conducting  to  the  guillotine  this  miser- 
able assassin  ?  Osteusibly  it  was  to  exhibit  to 
all  eyes  human  justice  iu  its  force  and  in  its 
majesty,  to  quicken  in  the  minds  of  the  masses 
the  sentiment  of  right,  by  causing  them  to  be 
present  at  the  chastisement  of  a  guilty  wretch,  it 
was  to  perform  a  solemn,  imposing,  terrible  act. 

**  What  have  you  done  ?  You  have  committed 
a  violent,  horrible,  deplorable  act.  Instead  of 
enlistiug  upon  the  side  of  the  law  the  multitude 
who  were  looking  on,  you  have  almost  forced 
them  to  take  the  side  of  the  sufferer!  That  man 
who  was  filling  them  with  horror  before,  you 
have  converted  into  au  object  of  pity.  Two  of 
you,  four  of  you,  and  fiually  we  don't  know  how 
many,  set  regularly  to  work  to  kill  that  man  who 
would  not  let  himself  be  killed.  The  first  butcher 
failed.  You  caused  a  second  one  to  come  up : 
and  at  last,  after  half  a  day*s  labor  and  efforts, 
you  succeeded  in  despatching  him,  and  then  you 
wiped  the  blood  from  your  knife  and  the  sweat 
from  your  foreheads ! 

"No,  you  have  not  been  imposing!  No,  you 
have  not  been  solemn!    No,  you  have  not  been 


terrible !  Ao  execution,  whether  well  or  ill-per- 
formed, is  never  a  spectacle  in  which  society 
presents  itself  in  a  lovely  aspect.  No  matter 
whose  the  hand  that  commits  it,  homicide  is  aever 
a  moral  lesson.  However  upright  and  cooaci- 
entious  may  be  your  tribunals  and  your  judges, 
it  is  never  by  slaying  that  you  will  prove  to  mea 
that  they  must  not  kill.  The  lex  talionis  has  been 
condemned  by  modem  civilizatiott.  To  practice 
it  still  is  to  retrograde,  it  is  to  wrest  from  soci- 
ety, from  justice,  from  the  judicial  magistrate  a 
portion  of  the  consideration  which  they  ought  to 
inspire.  Every  time  that  you  accomplish  a  pub- 
lic execution,  you  cause  law  to  descend  io  the 
public  respect,  by  just  so  many  steps  asjou  make 
it  mount  to  the  scaffold. 

**  If  you  will  in  spite  of  every  thing  maintain 
your  barbarous  penalty  of  death,  do  as  they  do  in 
America,  don*t  let  yourself  be  seen,  hide  your- 
self! Invite  not  every  e}e,  all  France,  the  whole 
press  to  see  you,  and  all  souls  to  judge  you, 
when  you  are  performing  such  things  as  theae, 
when  your  butchers  themselves  so  ill  do  their  duty 
and  your  guillotines  are  as  badly  made  as  jour 
laws! 

"  As  for  ourselves  we  feel  sad  and  profouodly 
grieved :  alarmed  even  for  those  so  dear  and  sa- 
cred interests  upon  which  the  public  peace  re- 
poses. W^e  protest  and  we  will  ever  protest 
against  these  spectacles  which  belong  to  another 
age — ^spectacles  in  which  society,  forgetful  of  the 
gospel,  drags  a  wretched  human  being  to  a  bonv 
ble  punishment,  holding  up  to  him,  on  the  way,  an 
image  of  the  Christ  whose  teaching  she  is  at 
the  very  moment  treating  with  contempt 

Charles  Hogo." 

M.  Frdan,  manager  of  the  JBvenemeiif,  is  charg- 
ed with  **  having  committed  the  offence  of  au  at- 
tack upon  the  respect  due  to  the  laws*^  by  in- 
serting in  his  journal  the  above  article.  Charles 
Hugo  is  chained,  as  author  of  the  article,  with 
being  Erdan*s  accomplice  iu  the  offence  by  bar- 
ing furnished  him  with  the  means  of  its  com- 
mission. 

The  president  of  the  court  addressed  to  the 
defendents  the  usual  questions  prescribed  by  the 
code  of  criminal  instruction,  asking  of  each  bis 
name,  age,  profession,  residence  and  place  of 
birth.  He  then,  as  required  by  law,  reminded 
M.  Cremieux,  counsel  for  Erdan,  of  the  provi- 
sions of  Art.  31 1,  regulating  the  manner  in  wbich 
he  must  conduct  the  defence.  After  which,  ad- 
dressing M.  Victor  Hugo  particulariy,  who  beios 
no  lawyer  by  profession,  was  pronounced  to  be 
ignoraut  of  Art.  311,  he  said  : 

"  Monsieur  Victor  Hugo  stand  up.  You  have 
asked  of  us  permission  to  conduct  in  penoo  the 
defence  of  your  son.     Your  request  has  been 
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grnoted.  It  m  (m  r  duty  to  reoiiod  yoa  that  you 
must  oot,  io  any  particular,  depart  from  the  res- 
pect wbiefa  is  due  to  the  laws,  from  decorum  or 
from  moderation." 

It  will  Dot  be  amiss  to  transcribe  here  the  oath 
wblcb,  staodiog  and  uncovered,  the  jurors  receive 
from  the  mouth  of  the  preside ot  of  the  court. 

"  You  swear  and  promise  before  God  and  be- 
fore men,  to  examine  with  the  most  scrupulous 
atteotioa  the  charges  which  shall  be  preferred 

against :  not  to  betray  either  the  interests 

of  the  accused  or  those  of  society  which  accuses 
bim:  not  to  communicate  with  any  one  until 
jour  verdict  shall  have  been  rendered  :  to  listen 
oeiiher  to  hate  or  evil- minded ness,  neither  to 
fear  or  affection :  to  make  up  your  mind  from 
the  e?ideuce  for  and  against  the  accused,  ac- 
conliag  to  your  conscience  and  your  intimate 
coovjctioo,  with  the  impartiality  and  the  firmness 
which  become  an  uprif^ht  man  and  a  freeman.** 
M.  Erdau,  interrogated  by  the  President,  de- 
clares that  be  recognizes  the  article  alluded  to  in 
the  iodictment  and  accepts  its  responsibility. 

21u  President.  '"  Erdau,  have  you  any  ob- 
aervatioDs  to  make  before  the  advocate -general 
commeoces  his  argument?" 

Af.  Erdan,  •*  One  only.  I  have  accepted  as 
manager  of  the  journal  the  responsibility  of  the 
article  of  M.  Charles  Hugo :  but  it  was  not  my 
ititeotioo  to  countersign  an  attack  against  the 
application  of  a  law  in  force :  I  meant  merely 
to  cottutSFsign  a  general  criticism  on  the  pen- 
alty of  death." 

Tke  Presideni,  '*And  you,  Charles  Hugo, 
have  you  any  remarks  to  ofier  ?" 
M,  C.  ifu^o.  ''  None,  Mr.  President.*' 
The  day  being  now  considerably  advanced, 
(he  first  trial  having  taken  up  much  time,  the 
court  adjourned  to  continue  next  morning  the 
case  of  the  Evenement. 

Next  oiomiug,  early  as  on  the  preceding  day, 
the  crowd  of  spectators  thronged  all  the  ave- 
nues to  the  Court-room,  certain  of  enjoying 
the  treat  of  eloquence  which  had  been  denied 
them  yesterday.  But  the  scene  of  confusion  and 
violence  which  had  marked  the  opening  of  the 
first  sitting,  was  not  repeated.  Knowing  now 
what  to  expect,  the  police  regulations  taken  in 
advance,  were  so  efiScient  that  in  a  few  minutes 
after  the  opening  of  the  doors  the  ball  of  justice 
was  filled  as  densely  and  as  brilliantly  as  before, 
hot  without  the  slightest  disorder.  No  further 
evidence  was  adduced  and  the  argument  com- 
Qenced. 

I  pretermit  the  speeches,  more  or  less  techni- 
cal, of  the  advocate  general  and  of  M.  Cremieuz. 
7hey  do  not  derive  sufficient  interest  either  from 
their  matter  or  from  their  authors'  names,  to  de- 
icnre  traaslatioii  to  the  pages  of  the  Messenger: 
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and  I  come  directly  to  the  great  incident  of  the 
tr  al,  the  speech  of  Victor  Hugo,  which  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  to  be  one  of  the  most  splendid  and 
able  of  the  eflbits  which  illustrate  the  oratorical 
career  of  this  distinguished  man.     The  moment 
that  M.  Victor  Hugo  was  seen  to  rise,  the  pro- 
roundest  silence  prevailed>to  he  r<  motest  corner 
of  the  room.    As  he  rose,  be  passed  a  cambric 
handkerchief,  of  purest  white,  over  his  broad, 
voluminous  forehead :  aud  he  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment regarding  the  auditory  with  that  thought- 
ful, almost  sad  expression,  he  habitually  wears. 
What  a  contrast  did  his  slight,  small  frnroe,  his 
almost  boyish  person,  his  perfectly  unpretending 
yet  not  uudiguiGed  air,  present  to  the  tall,  com- 
manding form,  the  high  borne  head,  the  dramatic 
pose,  aud  glance,  and  gesture,  which  his  great 
rival  in  poetry  and  eloquence  never  faib  to  em- 
ploy !     And  Lamartine  could  so  well  dispense 
with  all  that !    He  is  so  capable  of  commanding 
attention,  respect  aud  admiration,  without  resort 
to  these  oratorio  tricks  of  less  able  men  !     The 
best  proof  of  this  is,  that  he  does  always  com- 
mand attention,  respect  and  admiration,  in  spite 
of  his  employment  of  these  artifices,     Victor 
Hugo*s  pale,  intellectual  face,  suddenly  lighted 
up,  and  he  thus  spoke : 

^*  Gentlemen,  jurors,  I  thought  for  a  moment, 
while  the  advocate  general  was  uttering  his  first 
few  sentences,  that  he  was  about  to  abandon  the 
prosecution.  But  the  error  was  not  of  long  du- 
ration. After  making  fruitless  endeavours  to 
circumscribe  and  belittle  the  debate,  the  counsel 
for  the  State  was,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  sub* 
ject,  drawn  into  developments  which  have  re* 
opened  all  the  aspects  of  the  question ;  and  in 
spite  of  him  the  discussion  has  resumed  all  its 
grandeur.     I  do  not  complain  of  this. 

**  Now  1  address  myself  immediately  to  the  ac* 
cusation.  Let  us  begin  by  establisbing  a  com- 
plete understanding  between  us  respecting  a  cer- 
tain phrase.  Good  definitions  make  good  dis* 
cussions.  That  phrase — *  Respect  due  to  the 
laws* — which  serves  as  base  to  the  indictment, 
what  bearing  has  it?  What  does  it  signify? 
What  is  its  true  sense  ?  Evidently,  and  the  pros- 
ecuting officer  himself  seems  to  me  to  have  voN 
untarily  declined  asserting  a  contrary  opinion, 
the  phrase  cannot,  under  the  pretext  of  respect, 
mean  the  suppression  of  the  right  to  criticise  the 
laws.  The  phrase  imports  then,  purely  and  sim- 
ply, respect  for  the  execution  of  the  laws ;  no- 
thing  more.  It  permits  criticism,  it  permito  blame, 
even  severe  blame.  We  see  instances  of  this 
every  day :  and  even  with  respect  to  the  consti- 
tution, which  is  superior  to  the  laws.  The  phrase 
permits  the  invocation  of  legislative  power  for 
the  abolition  of  a  dangerous  law.  It  permits,  ia 
a  word,  that  you  oppose  to  the  law  a  moral  ob- 
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staetot  bat  does  not  permit  the  opposition  of  a 
material  obstacle.  Let  a  law  be  execated  even 
if  it  be  a  bad,  an  unjust  or  a  barbarous  law.  De- 
nounce it  to  public  opinion,  denounce  it  to  the 
legislator,  but  let  it  be  executed  :  say  that  it  is  a 
bad  law,  say  that  it  is  unjust,  say  that  it  is  barba- 
rous, but  let  it  be  executed.  Criticism,  yes !  Re- 
volt, no !  There  is  the  true  signification,  the  only 
signification  of  the  phrase, '  Respect  of  the  laws.* 
Otherwise,  gentlemen,  weigh  well  this :  in  that 
operation  of  the  elaboration  of  laws,  an  opera- 
tion which  includes  two  functions:  the  function 
of  the  press  which  criticises,  which  counsels, 
which  enlightens,  and  the  function  of  the  legis- 
lator who  decides :  in  this  grave  operation,  1  say, 
the  former  function,  criticism,  will  be  paralyzed, 
and  by  necessary  consequence  the  latter  will  be 
so  too.  The  laws  would  never  be  criticised : 
there  would  therefore  never  be  any  reason  for 
ameliorating  and  reforming  them.  The  national 
legislative  assembly  would  become  perfectly  use- 
less, and  there  would  be  nothing  to  do  but  to 
close  it.  This  I  presume  is  hardly  what  is  de- 
sired. 

^^This  point  being  cleared  up,  and  all  ground 
for  equivocation  dissipated,  touching  the  true 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  *  Respect  due  to  the  laws,' 
I  enter  now  into  the  quick  of  the  question. 

**  Gentlemen,  jurors,  there  is  in  what  may  be 
called  the  old  European  code,  a  law  which  for 
more  than  a  century,  all  philosophers,  all  think- 
ers, all  true  statesmen,  have  wished  to  efface  from 
the  venerable  book  of  universal  legislation  :  a  law 
which  Beecaria  declared  to  be  impious,  which 
Franklin  declared  to  be  abominable,  and  yet 
neither  Beecaria  or  Franklin,  were  indicted  for  so 
doing:  a  law  which  pressing  especially  upon 
that  portion  of  the  people,  already  borne  down 
by  ignorance  and  misery,  is  odious  to  the  democ- 
racy, but  which  is  no  less  rejected  by  intelligent 
conservatives :  a  law  of  which  the  king,  Louis 
Philippe,  whom  I  will  never  allude  to  but  with 
the  respect  due  to  old  age,  to  misfortune,  and  to 
a  tomb  in  exile :  a  law  of  which  the  kiug,  Loub 
Philippe,  said—'  I  have  detested  it  all  my  life* ;  a 
law  against  which  M.  de  Broglio  has  written ; 
against  which  M.  Guizot  has  written  :  a  law  of 
which  the  chamber  of  deputies,  twenty  years 
ago,  in  the  month  of  October,  1830,  demanded 
the  repeal  by  acclamation :  which  at  the  same 
epoch,  the  demi-savage  parliament  of  Otaheite 
erased  from  its  statute  book :  a  law  which  the 
assembly  of  Frankfort  abolished  three  years  ago, 
and  which  the  constitution  of  1848  has  only 
maintained  with  the  most  painful  indecision,  and 
the  most  poignant  repugnance  :  a  law  which  at 
this  very  moment  is  the  subject  of  two  proposi- 
tions  for  abolition,  now  lying  before  the  assem- 
bly :  a  law,  in  fine,  of  which  Tuscany  wants  no 


more,  of  which  Russia  wants  no  more,  isd  of 
which  it  is  time  that  France  should  want  bo 
more :  this  law  from  before  which  the  bomiD 
conscience  recoils  with  an  anxiety  every  day  bo- 
coming  deeper,  is  that  which  sanctions  the  iaflic- 
tion  of  the  penalty  of  death. 

**  Well,  gentlemen,  it  is  this  law  which  has 
provoked  the  trial  which  we  have  now  in  band. 
It  is  this  law  which  is  our  adveraaiy.  I  am  sorry 
for  the  advocate-general,  but  I  perceive  this  law 
just  behind  him!  (Strong  sensation  in  the  aadi* 
ence.) 

*'lt  is  now  twenty  years  that  I  have  been  of 
the  same  opinion  upon  this  subject,  as  wntinp 
of  mine  which  might  be  read  will  show,  with  M. 
Leon  Faucber,  who  in  18^,  publisbed  in  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Revue  de  Paris  the  following  passage: 
*  The  scaffold,*  says  he,  *■  now  only  appears  upon 
our  public  squares  at  rare  intervals,  and  as  a 
spectacle  which    Justice  itself  is  ashamed  of.' 
For  twenty  years  I  have  thought  that  the  guillo- 
tine, since  we  must  call  it  by  its  name,  was  be- 
ginning to  do  itself  justice,  to  feel  itself  rebuned 
and  was  resigning  itself  to  its  fate.    It  no  loader 
exhibited  itself  audaciously  in  broad  daylight  to 
assembled  multitudes  upon  the  Plau  de  Grke. 
It  no  more  caused  itself  to  be  proclaimed  ia  tbo 
public  streets  and  annonnced  aa  a  show.    It  bad 
begun  to  do  its  deeds,  which  it  called  makia; 
examples,  as  obscurely  as  possible,  fay  twilight, 
at  the  harri^re  St.  Jacques,  in  a  desert  spot  and 
before  few  witnesses.     It  seemed  to  me  that  it 
was  beginning  to  hide  itself,  and  I  rejoiced  at  the 
exhibition  of  this  apparent  shame  of  exposure. 
(Sensadon.)    Well,  gentlemen,  I  was  in  error. 
M.  Leon  Faucber  was  in  error.     The  gaiilotiBe 
has  recovered  from  this  false  shame.    The  goii- 
lotine  feels  now  that  it  ia  a  social  iaatitatioe,  to 
use  the  language  of  the  day.    And,  who  knows  ? 
perhaps  the  guillotine  is  ever  dreaming,  it  too, 
its  restaroHtm.    (Laughter.)     The  harriht  St- 
Jacques  is  its  banishment.    Perhaps  we  shall  see 
it  one  of  these  days  reappearing  upon  the  Phet 
de  Grhje^  in  broad  midday,  before  die  multinide, 
with  its  cortege  of  executioners,  and  gendarmes, 
and  public  crierst  beneath  the  very  windows  of 
the  Hotel  de  Fille  from  which  one  day,  tfae24tbof 
February,  aaen  had  the  insolence  to  stigniaiise 
and  to  mutilate  it !     In  the  mean  while  the  goil- 
lotine  is  straightening  itself  preparatory  to  its 
complete  restoration.   It  feels  that,  menaced  sod 
shaken,  society  has  need  in  order  to  recover  won- 
ted health  and  strength,  to  use  another  phrase  of 
the  day,  to  return  to  all  ancient  traditions.   Aod 
the  guillotine  is  an  ancient  tradition.    It  is  pro- 
testing against  those  brawling  demagogues  wbofs 
we  know  by  the  names  of  Beecaria,  Vieo,  FiUo- 
gieri,  Montesquieu,  Turgot,  Franklin,  whom  vo 
know  by  the  name  of  Louis  Philippe,  whom  we 
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know  by  the  namee  of  Broglie  and  Ouizot,  men 
who  dare  to  believe  and  to  say  that  a  machine 
for  the  cutting  off*  of  beads  is  superfluous  in  a 
society  which  possesses  the  Holy  Gospel.  (Sen- 
sadon.)  The  guillotine  becomes  indignant  at 
the  sight  of  these  Utopian  anarchists  and  it  ac- 
tually insists,  after  one  of  the  most  deplorable 
sod  bloody  scenes  over  which  it  has  ever  presi- 
ded, it  actually  insists  upon  your  admiration  !  It 
would  compel  you  to  render  to  it  marks  of  re- 
spect! If  not  it  declares  itself  insulted,  and 
straightway  hies  it  to  the  court-house,  and  sues 
you  for  damages!*'  (General  and  prolonged 
hilarity.) 

The  President,  "  All  tokens  of  applause  in 
ibis  house  are  expressly  forbidden,  as  are  all  ex- 
pressions of  disapprobatiou.  This  merriment  is 
sobecoming  upon  an  occasion  of  this  solemn 
character.*' 

Af.  Victor  Hugo.  ••The  guillotine  has  had 
blood.  But  this  is  not  enough!  It  is  not  ron- 
teat.  It  is  clamorous  for  fine  and  imprisonment 
also! 

**  Gentlemen,  jurors !  the  day  that  they  brought 
to  my  house,  for  my  sou,  that  sheet  of  stamped 
paper,  that  summons  for  this  prosecution,  which 
I  find  it  difficult  to  qualify  in  a  becoming  man- 
aer — we  see  very  strange  things  these  days,  and 
we  ought  to  be  accustomed  to  them  by  this 
lime — I  was,  I  confess,  smitten  with  stupor, 
aod  I  said  to  myself—'  What!  and  have  we  come 
to  this  I  What !  by  dint  of  aggressions  one  af- 
ter the  other  upon  good  sense,  upon  reason,  upon 
freedom  of  thought,  upon  natural  rights,  have 
we  reached  this  point,  that  they  now  come  to 
require  of  us  not  only  material  respect,  that  no 
one  contests — we  owe  it,  we  give  it— but  moral 
respect  also  for  those  legal  penalties  which  open 
deep  gulfs  in  men *s  consciences,  which  make  any 
one  who  thinks  turn  pale,  which  religion  abhors, 
abhorret  d  sanguine;  for  those  legal  penalties 
which  know  they  may  be  blind  yet  dare  to  be 
irreparable :  for  those  legal  penalties  which  dip 
their  finger  in  human  blood  that  they  may  write 
therewith  the  commandment,  thou  shalt  not  kill ! 
for  those  impious  penalties  which  make  men 
doubt  humanity  when  they  fall  upon  the  guilty, 
and  doubt  God  when  they  fall  upon  the  innocent ! 
Never!  Never!  Never!  We  have  not  come  to 
this!  No !     (General  and  deep  emotion.) 

'*For,  since  I  am  compelled  to  say  so,  let  me 
tell  you,  gentlemen,  jurors,  and  you  will  under- 
Btaod  now  how  profound  must  be  my  emotion 
DpoQ  this  occasion,  the  really  guilty  person  in 
this  affair,  if  guilty  person  there  be,  is  not  my 
son,  it  is  I !  (Sensation.)  The  really  guilty  per- 
son is,  I  insist  upon  it,  myself— I  who  for  twenty 
five  yean  have  been  combatting  in  all  their  forms, 


irreparable  penalties!    1,  who,  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  have  asserted  upon  all  occasions 
the  inviolability  of  human  life.    This  crime  of 
defending  the  inviolability  of  human  life,  I  have 
committed  long  before  my  son,  and  mueh  more 
than  he — I  denounce  myself  to  you,  Mr.  Advo* 
cate-general !   I  have  committed  the  crime  with 
all  sorts  of  aggravating  circumstances,  with  pre- 
meditation, with  perseverance;  I  have  commit- 
ted it  over  and  over  again !    Yes,  I  aflirm  it,  this 
remnant  of  savage  pains,  this  old,  unintelligent 
hx  talionis,  this  law  of  blood  for  blood,  I  have 
struggled  against  it  all  my  life,  gentlemen,  jurors, 
all  my  life !  and  so  long  as  a  gasp  of  breath  shall 
heave  my  bosom,  I  will  continue  to  struggle 
against  it  with  my  whole  strength  as  writer,  by 
all  my  acts,  by  all  my  votes  as  legislator !  I  pledge 
myself  to  this  work,"   (exclaimed  the    orator, 
pointing  with  bis  outstretched  arm  to  the  figure 
of  Christ  upon  the  wall  over  the  tribunal,)  **I 
pledge  myself  to  do  so  in  presence  of  that  vic- 
tim of  the  penalty  of  death,  who  is  there — who  is 
looking  down  upon  us,  and  who  hears  us!    I 
swear  it  upon  that  gibbet,  upon  which  for  the 
eternal  instruction  of  mankind  human  law  nailed 
the  divine  law !"  (Profound  and  immense  sensa- 
tion in  the  auditory.)     '*  What  my  son  has  writ- 
ten, he  wrote,  I  repeat,  because  from  his  infancy 
I  inspired  him  with  it ;  and  because  while  he  is 
my  son  by  the  blood,  he  is  my  son  by  the  spirit 
also;  and  because  be  would  perpetuate  the  tra- 
dition of  his  father.    Perpetuate  the  tradition  of 
his  father !    There  is  indeed  a  strange  offence, 
and  one  for  which  I  may  well  wonder  that  a  man 
should  be  prosecuted  !    It  was  reserved  to  these 
exclusive  defenders  of  family  to  exhibit  to  us 
this  novelty!     (Laughter.) 

'*  Gentlemen,  I  confess  that  the  accusation,  in 
presence  of  which  we  find  ourselves,  confounds 
me.  What !  A  law  may  be  deplorable ;  it  may 
offer  to  the  multitude  spectacles  the  most  im- 
moral, dangerous,  degrading,  ferocious;  its  ten- 
dency may  be  to  render  the  people  cruel :  it  may 
one  day  be  productive  of  the  most  horrible  con- 
sequences, and  we  are  forbidden  to  point  out 
and  deprecate  these  possible,  horrible  conse- 
quences !  And  the  doing  so  would  be  called  fail- 
ing in  respect!  and  would  render  one  responsible 
to  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  country!  and 
would  subject  one  to  so  much  fine  and  to  so 
much  imprisonment!  Very  well  then,  close  your 
legislative  halls,  shut  up  your  school- houses,  pro- 
gress is  no  longer  possible,  and  call  yourselves 
Mogul  and  Thibet.  We  are  no  longer  a  civil- 
ized people !  Yes,  this  is  soonest  done — tell  us 
that  we  are  in  Asia — that  there  was  formerly  a 
country  called  France,  but  that  country  is  no 
longer  in  existence,  and  that  you  have  replaced 
it  by  something  which  is  not  monarchy  I  grautt 
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but  which  is  most  assuredly  not  republic  either.'* 
(Renewed  laughter.) 

The  Prtsident.  "I  repeat  my  observation 
and  recommend  the  audience  to  be  silent,  other- 
wise I  shall  be  compelled  to  order  the  hall  to  be 
vacated. '* 

M»  VietT  Hugo,  '^Corne,  let  us  now  apply 
ourselves  to  facts.  Let  us  place  the  phraseology 
of  the  indictment  in  juxtaposition  with  realities. 
Gentlemen*  jnrorsi  In  Spain  the  inquisition  was 
once  the  law.  ^ell,  it  must  be  admitted  there 
has  been  witnessed  a  *  want  of  respect'  to  the  in- 
quisition. Torture  has  been  the  law  in  France. 
Well,  1  am  compelled  you  see  again  to  say  it, 
there  has  been  a  '  want  of  respect'  to  torture. 
The  cutting  off  the  wrist  has  been  law.  There 
has  been  a  failure— I  myself  have  failed  in  *  res- 
pect' to  — -^  the  chopping  knife !  Red  hot  iron 
has  been  the  law  :  and  there  has  been  a  failure 
of  *  respect*  to  red  hot  iron.  The  guillotine  is 
law !  Ek  bien  !  It  is  true — I  do  admit — there  is 
felt  a  *•  want  of  respect*  for  the  guillotine.*  (Sen- 
sation.) And  do  you  know  why,  Monsieur  Ad- 
vocate-general ?  I  will  tell  you  why.  It  is  be- 
cause we  wish  to  heave  the  guillotine  into  that 
gulf  of  execration  in  which  have  already  been 
cast  with  the  applause  of  all  mankind  the  brand- 
ing iron,  the  chopping-knife,  the  torture,  the  in- 
quisition I  It  is  because  we  wish  to  banish  from 
the  august  and  luminous  sanctuary  of  justice  that 
form  of  evil  omen,  sufficient  of  itself  to  fill  the 
sanctuary  with  horror  and  darkness — the  public 
executioner!  Yes!  and  because  we  wish  this,  we 
are  forsooth  shaking  and  disturbing  society ! 
And  we  are  very  dangerous  men !  We  desire  to 
suppress  the  guillotine !  and  lo  i  what  a  mon- 
strous thing !  men  cry. 

** Gentlemen,  jurors!  You  are  sovereign  citi- 
zens of  a  free  nation,  and  without  departing 
from  the  strict  limits  of  this  debate,  it  may  be 
well  permitted  that  I  address  you  as  political 
men.  Well  then  reflect  upon  this,  and  since  we 
live  in  revolutionary  times,  deduce  its  legitimate 
consequences  from  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you. 
If  Louis  XVI.  had  abolished  capital  punishment 
as  he  did  abolish  torture,  his  own  bead  would  not 
have  fallen-^Ninety-Three  would  not  have  been 
armed  with  the  fntal  axe~there  would  have  been 
one  bloody  page  the  less  in  history — the  mourn- 
ful date  of  2l8t  January  would  not  exist.  Who 
would  have  dared,  in  face  of  the  public  con- 
science, in  face  of  the  civilized  world,  who  would 
have  dared  to  erect  the  scaffold  for  the  king,  for 
the  man  of  whom  it  could  have  been  said — *  it 
was  he  that  threw  it  down  !*  (Prolonged  sensa- 
tion.) 

*'  The  editor  of  the  Evenemtnt  is  charged  with 
having  failed  in  respect  to  the  laws!  with  hav- 
ing failed  in  respect  to  the  penalty  of  death  I  Gen- 


tlemen, let  us  place  ourselves  a  liule  abnve  a  dia- 
putable  text — let  us  rise  to  the  principle  which 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  legislation.  Wheo 
Servan-— advocate- general  though  he  was— stig- 
matized with  this  remarkable  censure  the  crinii- 
nal  laws  of  his  day — *our  penal  laws  opes  ail 
doors  to  the  accuser  and  close  almost  all  to  the 
accused:' — when  Voltaire  thus  qualified  the 
judges  of  Calais.  *  Ah !  don't  talk  to  me  of  those 
judges,  half  monkeys,  half  tigeri !' — when  Cfaa- 
teaubriand,  in  the  ConstrvaUm-^  called  the  law  of 
double  vote  *  an  absurd  and  wicked  law  :* — when 
Royer  Collard,  in  full  assembly,  while  discusfiisg, 
I  do  not  remember  now  what  bill  of  ceorare^ 
uttered  that  famous  cry — *if  you  pass  this  law  i 
swear  to  disobey  it!' — when  those  legislators, 
and  magistrates,  and  philosophers,  great  iotel- 
lects,  men  some  illustrious  and  others  venerable, 
were  speaking  thus,  what  were  they  doing  ?  Were 
they  *  wanting  in  respect  to  the  law,*  to  locai  and 
temporary  law  1  It  is  possible  the  advocate-gen- 
eral may  tell  you  so  :  I  know  not  what  be  will 
do :  but  this  I  do  know,  that  those  men  were 
making  themselves  the  religious  echoes  of  that 
law  of  laws,  universal  conscience!  Were  tbey 
committing  an  offence  against  justice — the  jus- 
tice of  their  day — a  transitory  fallible  jnsnce  ? 
Perhaps  so — I  know  not.  But  this  I  do  kaow— 
that  they  were  proclaiming  eternal  justice! 

**  True  it  is,  that  now-a-days  they  do  us  the 
favor  to  tell  us  even  in  the  tribune  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  ihat  they  will  drag  into  court 
the  atheist  Voltaire,  immoral  Moliere,  obscene 
Lafontaine,  and  demagogical  Jeau  Jacques  Rous- 
seau! That  is  what  they  are  meditating — that  is 
what  they  are  avowing — that  is  what  we  have 
come  to!  gentlemen  jurors  you  will  appreciate 
these  facts. 

*^  Gentlemen,  this  right  of  criticising  law,  of 
criticising  it  with  severity,  and  more  especiallj 
penal  law  which,  with  so  much  facility,  receives 
the  impress  of  barbarous  manners:  this  n'gbi 
of  criticism  which  is  placed  side  by  side  with  the 
duty  of  amelioration,  as  the  torch  is  placed  be- 
side the  work  which  is  to  be  done,  this  right  of 
the  writer  not  less  sacred  than  that  of  the  legis- 
lator, this  necessary,  this  imprescriptible  rigbi 
you  will  recognize  by  your  verdict  and  you  will 
acquit  the  accused. 

''But  the  prosecution  contends,  and  this  is  the 
second  argument  in  behalf  of  the  State,  that  tbe 
criticism  of  the  Evenemtnt  went  too  far  and  was 
too  severe.  Ah,  indeed  !  Gentlemen  jurors  draw 
up  and  examine  closely  the  fact,  that  frigbtfol 
fact,  which  was  the  inducement  to  this  pretend- 
ed misdemeanor  which  they  have  bad  the  cour- 
age to  lay  to  the  charge  of  the  editor  of  the 
Eventment, 

*'  What!  A  man,  a  miserable  condemned  mao* 
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is  dragged  one  morniug  upon  one  of  our  public 
squuree.  He  finds  the  ecaffold  there.  He  re- 
volts, be  etniggles,  he  refuses  to  die.  He  is 
quite  joong  yet — hardly  twenty-nine  years  of 
Bge. . . .  Mon  Dieu !  I  know  very  well  you  are 
going  to  tell  me — '  this  man  was  an  assassin  !* 
But  listen !  Two  executioners  lay  hold  of  faim — 
his  bands  are  bound,  bis  feet  are  bound,  be  re- 
pels The  executioners.  A  frig;btful  struggle  takes 
place.  He  twists  his  shackled  limbs  about  the 
steps  by  which  he  was  to  mount  to  execution 
Dsiogin  bis  defence  the  scafibld  against  the  scaf- 
fold. The  strife  continues  and  horror  pervades 
the  assembled  multitude.  The  executioners, 
withsKreat  and  shame  upon  their  foreheads,  pale, 
paoiiog,  terrified  and  desperate-desperate  with 
I  most  horrible  despair — bowed  down  beneath 
that  poblie  reprobation  which  ought  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  infliction  of  the  pain  of  death,  with- 
out crushing  the  passive  instruments,  its  butch- 
ers—the execntioDers  make  renewed  and  savage 
efforts:  for  foree  must  rest  to  the  law — it  is  the 
maiim.  The  man  clings  to  the  scaffold  and 
screams  for  mercy :  his  clothes  are  ripped  from 
bis  body,  his  naked  shoulders  stream  with  blood  : 
the  struggle  continues  without  intermission.  At 
kist,  after  three  quarters  of  an  hour — three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour!**  (the  advocate-general  makes  a 
sign  as  if  to  dispute  the  correctness  of  this  state- 
meot.  when  M.  V.  Hugo  proceeds.)  **  They  are 
higgling  with  us  for  minutes:  well  thirty-five 
minutes  if  you  please !  of  this  monstrous  effort, 
of  this  uameless  spectacle,  of  this  agony — agony 
for  all  parties  mind  you — for  the  people  who 
were  there  looking  on,  as  well  as  for  the  crimi- 
oal — after  this  age  of  anguish,  gentlemen  jurors, 
they  lead  the  miserable  man  back  to  his  prison : 
aod  the  people  breathe  now  more  freely :  for 
the  people,  with  its  prejudices  of  old  humanity, 
the  people  clement  because  it  feels  itself  sover- 
eign, the  people  believes  that  the  man  is  saved. 
But  no.  The  guillotine  is  vanquished,  Itut  it 
still  remains  standing  :  and  there  it  stands  during 
the  whole  day  in  the  midst  of  a  population  smit- 
tea  with  consternation.  The  evening  comes, 
they  call  up  a  reinforcement  of  executionera. 
Tbey  bind  and  lash  down  the  man  till  he  becomes 
nothing  but  a  mass  of  inert  matter;  and  at  night 
fnll  tbey  bear  him  back  to  the  public  square.  He 
weeps  and  yells  as  tbey  bear  him  along.  He  id 
haggard,  and  all  besmeared  with  blood.  He 
begs  piteously  for  his  life  :  be  calls  upon  God : 
he  calls  upon  his  father  and  upon  bis  mother, 
for,  in  presence  of  death,  this  man  had  become 
a  child  again !  They  hoist  him  upon  the  scaffold, 
and  his  head  falls!  And  then  there  was  a  shud- 
der that  passed  over  the  frames  of  all  men! 
Never  had  legal  murder  been  presented  to  them 
under  circumstances  of  such  abomination,  and 


with  so  shameless  a  front.  Every  one  felt  as 
though  be  had,  so  to  speak,  a  share  in  the  odium 
and  responsibility  of  this  mournful  transaction : 
and  every  one  felt  within  himself  an  emotion 
similar  to  that  he  would  have  experienced,  had 
he  beheld,  in  the  midst  of  France,  and  in  the 
full  light  of  the  sun,  civilization  insulted  by  bar- 
barism. And  it  was  at  this  moment  that  a  cry 
escaped  from  the  bosom  of  a  young  man,  from 
his  bowels,  from  bis  heart,  from  his  soul,  a  cry 
of  pity,  of  anguish,  of  horror,  a  cry  of  humanity : 
And  you  would  punish  this  cry !  and  in  presence 
of  the  astounding  facts  which  I  have  just  been 
laying  before  you,  would  say  to  the  guillotine 
*you  were  right!*  and  to  pity,  to  holy  pity,  *you 
are  wrong!*  This  is  not  possible,  gentlemen  ju- 
rors ! 

**Look  you,  M.  Advocate-general,  and  I  say 
it  to  you  without  bitterness,  you  are  not  defend- 
ing a  good  cause.  It  is  in  vain  that  you  engage 
fn  unequal  strife  with  the  spirit  of  civilization, 
with  humanized  and  mollified  manners,  with  pro- 
gress! You  have  against  you  the  intimate  re- 
sistance of  the  heart  of  man :  you  have  against 
you  all  those  principles  by  virtue  of  which,  during 
the  last  sixty  years,  France  has  progressed  and 
made  the  worid  progress:  the  inviolability  of 
human  life,  fraternity  toward  the  ignorant  classes, 
the  dogma  of  amelioration  taking  the  place  of 
the  dogma  of  vengeance!  You  have  against 
you  every  thing  which  enlightens  the  reason, 
every  thing  which  vibrates  in  the  souls  of  men. 
Philosophy  and  Religion  are  against  you — Vol- 
taire and  Jesus  Christ!  In  vain  will  you  strive ! 
This  frightful  service  which  the  scaffold  pretends 
to  render  to  society,  society  in  its  heart  holds  it 
in  horror  and  abhorrence.  Society  would  none 
of  it !  You  will  strive  in  vain !  And  the  friends 
of  capital  punishment,  (you  see  we  do  not  con- 
found society  with  them,)  the  friends  of  capital 
punishment  will  labor  all  in  vain.  Never  will 
they  succeed  in  establishing  the  iunocence  of  the 
lex  talionis:  never  will  they  be  able  to  wash 
white  those  hideous  texts  upon  which  for  so 
many  long,  long  ages  has  been  dripping  the  tilood 
of  severed  heads! 

"  Gentlemen,  I  have  done."  (Then  turning 
toward  his  son  Charles,  who  was  sitting  near 
him  on  the  bench  assigned  to  criminals,  Victor 
Hugo,  in  whom  at  that  moment  the  inspiration 
of  the  prophet,  the  fervor  of  the  philanthropist, 
and  the  pride  of  the  father,  were  beautifully  and 
sublimely  united,  filling  his  countenance  with  a 
splendor  that  awed  bebo!ders,  thus  concluded  his 
harangue :) 

**  My  son,  it  is  a  high  honour  that  you  are  re- 
ceiving to-day !  You  have  been  adjudged  wor- 
thy to  combat,  perhaps  to  suffer,  in  the  holy  cause 
of  truth.     From  this  day  forth  you  enter  upon 
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the  veritable  maaly  life  of  our  generation — you 
have  your  part  in  the  struggle  whose  object  is  the 
conquest  of  the  just  and  the  true.  Rejoice  and 
^e  proud,  my  son!  you,  who  are  only  a  simple 
soldier  of  the  humane  and  democratic  idea,  you 
are  seated  upon  the  bench  where  Beranger  has 
been  seated — where  Lamennais  sat!  Be  un- 
shaken in  your  faith !  And  now  I  have  but  one 
more  word  to  say  to  you — If  you  have  need 
of  some  animating  thought,  a  thought  to  make 
you  strong  in  your  faith  in  progress,  in  your 
confidence  in  the  future,  in  your  religious  love 
for  humanity,  of  a  thought  that  will  make  in- 
tenser  and  intenser  your  execration  of  the  scaf- 
fold and  your  horror  of  irrevocable  and  irrepara- 
ble penalties,  thiuk  that  upon  the  bench  where 
you  now  sit  once  sat  Lesurques  !*' 

And  Victor  took  his  seat  amid  the  universal 
murmur  of  applause  and  admiration,  which  gen- 
erous thoughts  eloquently  expressed  never  fail 
to  produce  in  a  numerous  mixed  assembly.  Be- 
ranger and  Lamennais  alluded  to  in  the  closing 
sentence  of  the  speech,  you  of  course  know : 
with  Lesurques*  name  you  are  probably  not  fa- 
miliar. He  is  one  of  the  most  lamentable  vic- 
tims of  "  irrevocable  and  irreparable  penalties." 
Tried,  condemned  and  executed  for  robbery  and 
murder,  his  innocence  was  not  long  afterwards 
clearly  established. 

But  I  am  almost  at  the  end  of  my  sheet.  Let 
me  hasten  to  tell  you  the  result  of  this  trial.  Mr. 
Krdan  was  acquitted.  Charles  Hugo  was  found 
**  guilty  with  extenuating  circumstances."  The 
sentence  of  the  court  founded  upon  this  verdict 
was  6  months  imprisonment  and  500  francs  ($100) 
fine.  He  has  appealed.  The  appeal  is  not  yet 
decided.  The  moment  that  Hugo  and  his  son 
appeared  at  rhe  door  of  the  Courthouse  on  their 
way  home,  after  the  trial,  loud  shouts  of  '*  Vive 
la  Republique  1'*  **  Vive  Victor  Hugo  !*'  rose 
from  the  crowd  that  had  assembled  outside  upon 
the  public  square.  The  acclaim  continued  till 
he  reached  his  carriage.  The  Hugos  replied 
with  repeated  shouts  of  Five  la  Republique!  The 
popular  triumph  consoled  them  for  their  defeat 
in  the  Courthouse.  W.  W.  M. 


SONG. 

The  hall  is  light  and  gay  within, 

And  out  upon  the  breeze 
The  mu»ic  of  the  viuiin 

Floats  through  the  linden  trees, 
CommiugleU  with  a  merry  din, 

Like  to  (he  hum  of  bees. 

Yet  not  to  night  1*11  Join  the  dance. 
But  'neath  the  clambering  vine, 

Inwrapt  in  love*ii  delirious  trance, 
Delighted  I'll  recline. 

Betide  the  nweetest  girl  of  France— 
My  gentle  Madeline. 


3Sotif(«  cf  ^m  ©orks. 


Ulric  ;  OR  Tbb  VotcKS.    By  T,  S,  Fag.    New  Yoik : 
D.  Appleton  &  Company.    1861. 

Fielding  somewhere  digresses  from  the  plot  of  one  of 
his  inimitable  fictions  to  tell  us,  that  he  who  speaks  ill  of 
a  book  by  necessity  slanders  the  author;  for,  rayi  Uie 
novelist,  no  one  can  call  a  book  stnfll^  horrid  nmiseoee, 
&c.,  without  calling  the  author  a  blockhead.  Nov,  is 
rendering  our  judgoient  upon  the  merits  of  *  Uliic,'  ire 
would  not  be  understood,  by  any  means,  to  write  Mr.  Fsy 
down  an  assi  because  we  know  to  the  contrary.  He  bu 
written  very  respectably  in  prose,  and  if  this  were  not 
sufficient  to  repel  the  presumption  of  stupidity  which 
Ulric  might  raise,  (according  to  Fielding,)  we  might  ivfer 
to  his  services  in  the  diplomatic  coips  of  his  country. 

In  verity,  however,  *  Ulric*  must  be  regarded  is  die 
li^ht  of  a  very  melancholy  failure.  It  consists  of  scarceir 
less  than  four  thousand  lines  of  octo-syllabic  vente,  of 
which  it  would  be  liberal  to  consider  seventy-five  either 
vigorous  or  striking.  The  story  is  in  this  wue.  Ulric,  a 
knight  of  the  middle  ages,  is  attended  eveiy  whert  upon 
his  adventurous  pilgrimage  by  two  viewless  spirits,  who, 
ever  and  anon,  whisper  words  of  widely  diverse  cottusel 
in  hjs  ear — the  one  being  a  spirit  of  light  and  parity,  and 
the  other  an  emissary  of  the  devil.  A  very  animated  cos- 
test  or  rather  debate  ensnes  between  these  *  Voices'  in  the 
hall  of  Ulricas  heart,  where  the  Principle  of  Good  fiodiy 
overcomes  her  wily  antagonist,  and  directs  aright  all  the 
young  man*s  impulses  and  desires.  It  is  quite  delightfiil 
to  note  how  very  apropoa  are  invariably  the  saggestioDS 
of  the  celestial  voice — coming  in,  on  one  occasiso,  yon  in 
time  to  rescue  Ulric  finora  the  little  impropriety  of  raaoiBg 
off  with  somebody  else^s  wife.  The  general  reader  will 
readily  detect  the  close  similarity  in  design  which  thii 
poem  bears  to  the  very  remarkable  poem  of  Tennyson, 
**  The  Two  Voices,"  in  which  the  argume^it  is  carried  on 
between  faith  and  skepticism.  As  it  is  impossible  thai  so 
cultivated  a  man  as  Mr.  Fay  can  not  have  read  the  Ten- 
nysonian  poem,  we  are  compelled  to  suspect  that  he  has 
taken  the  idea  of  his  present  efibrt  from  the  Laureate. 

The  most  pleasing  portion  of '  Ulric*  is  the  descriptioa 
of  scenery  along  the  Rhine,  in  which  Mr.  Fay  indulges, 
playing  the  part  of  Murray's  Guide  Book  to  the  reader, 
only  expressing  his  hints  in  verse.  On  the  whole,  we 
think  Mr.  Fay  had  better  get  back  to  prose  compositios. 
If  he  offends  in  poetry  again,  he  will  be  regarded  m&  a 
"  Culprit  Fay"  and  be  treated  accordingly. 

The  book  is  for  sale  by  Morris  &  Brother. 


CoLLKGK  Reform.  Bjr Francis  H.  SHrrs,  A.  M^Sm- 
perUttemdetU  €utd  Pr^fifsar  of  Matkemaiiew  tfike  Ftr. 
ginia  Militarf  iMtiiiute,  ire,,  8fe,,  Sfe.  PhUadelphia: 
Thomas,  Cowperthwait  d&  Co.    1851  • 

This  little  pamphlet  presents,  in  a  rapid  but  intelligi- 
ble review,  the  principal  defects  in  the  existing  coUefiste 
system  of  the  United  States,  and  submits  some  tuggts- 
tions  for  their  reform.    Among  the  former.  Colonel  Smith 
mentions  the  government  of  colleges  by  self-eonstitvted, 
irresponsible  and  overgrown  Boards  of  Trastees — tiM  in- 
adequate  salaries  given  to  professors    the  great  field  of 
study  over  which  the  learner  is  burned  in  a  brief  sptce 
of  time^the  too  general  adoption  of  lectures  as  a  mode 
of  instruction,  &c. :  snd  for  each  of  these  evils  be  gives 
us  what  he  considers  the  proper  mode  of  remedy.    H'e 
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tkiok  tbcfc  is  great  force  in  what  Colonel  Smith  esye  of 
tiie  impropriety  of  compelling  all  students— -no  matter 
wbataray  betfaetr  intended  pursuits  in  life— to  go  through 
extcUy  the  same  coone  of  treiningi  and  that  conrse  de* 
fiifsed  only  lor  the  lawyer,  tlwi  physician  or  the  divine. 
Tbe  plan  suggested  for  cla$neal^  agrieuUmral  and  induM* 
fris/ colleges,  all  distinct  from  each  other,  it  seems  to  us, 
woaid  present  opportunities  for  the  education  of  young 
meo  of  sU  classes  and  all  possible  shades  of  intellectual 
ebvtcter. 

One  word  of  olgection,  however,  for  the  author's  own 
beDe6t  Why  need  he  go  to  Philadelphia  to  get  so  small 
t  psmpblet  printed?  Is  Virginia  so  deplorably  behind  the 
Bge,  tbst  be  could  not  find  a  respectable  press  within  its 
borders t 


ScKiiAHs  AKD  SHAiM»wf,  and  Bvd9  oMd  Bfd99om§;  or 
Lea?es  from  Aunt  Minnie's  Portfolio.  By  Georgie  A, 
HwUe^  New  York :  D.  Appleton  Sl  Co.  200  Broad- 
way.   1851. 

We  have  been  able  to  bestow  upon  this  handsome  vol- 
ume, for  young  people,  but  a  superficial  glance,  but  we 
Dijr  venture  to  recommend  it  as  a  very  genial  and  appro- 
priate gift-book.  It  is  a  story  simply  of  the  afiTections — 
nothing  more — and  as  such  is  of  far  more  value  and  in- 
terest to  those  for  whom  it  was  no  doubt  intended  by  the 
Ur  author,  than  the  more  solid  and  serious  volumes  which 
attxact  the  attention  of  adults.  Mrs.  Irvine  Brandon 
"  priaeipal  of  a  select  seminary  for  young  ladies  near 
New  York,"  is  well  hit  ofi*,  as  well  as  Mr,  Brandon  who 
"seldom  said  anything  beyond  probMy^ptntihlf,  not 
tirr,  and  such  like  dubious  expressions."  Carrie,  Ger- 
trude and  Eolalie  will  fosten  strongly  on  the  feelings  of 
All  yoang  readers. 

We  attach  very  great  importance  to  publications  of 
tliis  nature,  meant  for  the  young  in  that  most  impressible 
era  oflife—Uter  childhood,  and  we  thank  author  and  pub- 
lisher for  giving  ua  so  acceptable  a  volume. 

For  sale  by  J.  W.  Randolph,  and  Nash  db  Woodhouse. 


Tratils  ih  thk  UiriTXD  States,  eto.,  During  1849  and 
1850.  By  tbe  Lady  Emmeline  Stuart  WortUy.  New 
Yorl( :  Harper  it.  Brothers,  Publishers,  82  Cliff  Street 
1851. 

l^dy  Wortley,  by  reason  of  her  connections  and  rank 
at  home,  was  peculiarly  well  fitted  to  write  an  impartial 
^k  on  America ;  since,  secure  of  her  position  at  Bel- 
voir  Castle,  she  had  no  motive  to  abuse  us,  such  as  has 
actuated  Dickens,  Hall,  Trollope,  Martineau  and  the  rest 
of  our  English  defaraers.  A  desire  to  appear  accustomed 
to  a  much  more  cultivated  society  than  these  latter  tour- 
ists say  they  found  in  tbe  United  States,  and  on  itching 
^  the  praise  of  the  aristocracy  prompted  the  utterance 
•f  all  ihetr  sarcasms.  Lady  Wortley,  every  body  knows 
to  ho  altogether  above  such  pitiful  considerations.  No 
sfteutaoB  of  disgust  at  the  uncouth  manners  of  the  Amer- 
icaofl  could  raise  her  higher  in  the  social  scale,  even  if  thia 
vulgar  trick  were  successful  in  the  general.  What  she 
writes  therefore  may  be  read  as  the  opinions  of  a  refined 
ud  highly  educated  woman,  who  has  mingled  in  the 
eoanly  circles  of  England  and  has  no  interest  in  misr«p- 
Kscoting  what  she  seee. 

The  reader  will  not  be  surprised,  then,  when  we  say 
that  Lady  Wortley*s  volume  has  afforded  us  great  de- 
light. Of  course  it  is  agreeable  enough  to  read  praise  of 
ourselves,  nor  could  we  probably  do  entire  justice  to  a 
«ork  which  offended  us  by  abuse.  But  we  think  we 
''^y  express  tbe  conviction,  that  altogether  apart  firomi 


the  soft  incense  of  approbation  which  surrounds  her 
sketches  like  an  atmosphere,  the  book  is  exceedingly 
clever  and  readable.  Some  faults  of  taste  and  some  of- 
fences against  a  strict  propriety  there  are;  but  withal  such 
downright  good  sense,  such  a  genuine  receptivity  and  such 
an  unruflSed  serenity  of  temper,  under  all  circumstances, 
that  we  are  disarmed  of  any  critical  severity  as  to  trifles. 
Lady  Wortley,  for  instance,  is  much  amused  with  the 
slong  which  she  hears  spoken  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and,  it  being  fresh  to  her,  she  falls  into  its  adoption. 
We  regret  this,notso  much  as  a  blemish  upon  her  pages  as 
that  it  will  afford  to  such  reviewers  in  her  land  as  are  evil 
disposed  to  America  (aud  their  name  is  legion)  matter  for 
ridicule,  and  thus  weaken  the  effect  of  the  volume  upon 
the  minds  of  her  countrymen.  Lady  Wortley  takes  a 
very  sensible  and  liberal  view  of  slavery,  which  has  al- 
ready been  satirized  by  Punch  in  some  pointless,  though 
ungentlemanly  paragraphs  and  some  stupid  wood-en- 
gravings. This  portion  of  Lady  Wortley*s  book  we  may 
possibly  recur  to,  at  a  future  day,  in  a  more  extended  and 
satisfactory  review. 

The  volume  is  well  printed  and  may  be  found  at  the 
book  store  of  Morris  &  Brother. 


GoDFRKT  Maltkrn,  ot  the  Life  ttfan  Author,  By  Thom- 
as Miller.    New  York :  Harper  d&  Brothers.    1851. 

If  this  Thomas  Miller  is  the  same  who  is  known  as  the 
"poetical  basket-maker,"  and  has  written  some  very 
pleasant  descriptions  of  rural  life  and  scenery,  we  should 
seriously  adnise  him  to  forego  tbe  somewhat  difficult  line 
of  fiction,  aud  do  anything  else  that  suggests  itself.  If 
he  can  not  make  better  baskets  than  novels,  he  will  never 
get  his  bread  at  his  original  business,  that  is  clear  enough* 
**  Godfrey  Malvern"  is  intensely  vulgar  and  stupid,  and 
some  pf  the  illustrations  of  Phiz  which  embellish  the  vol- 
ume  are  quite  as  bad  as  the  text. 

The  book  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Morris  dc  Brother. 


PRIZB  Essay  on  the  Principlee  and  Operatione  oflho 
Order  of  the  Some  of  Temperance*  By  Leroy  At.  Lee^ 
D.  D.,  Grand  Worthy  Patriarch  of  Virginia. 

Prize  Essay  on  same  subject.  By  Alexander  Martin. 
Richmond.  H.  K  Ellyson,  Printer,  147  Main  Street. 
1861. 

We  are  indebted  to  T.  J.  Evans,  Esq.,  Grand  Scribe  of 
the  Order  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  of  Virginia,  for 
copies  of  the  above  publications,  wherein  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  the  Order  issetforth,  and  the  popular  objectiona  to 
it  considered.  The  names  of  the  authors  furnish  a  suffi- 
cient guaranty  of  the  able  character  of  the  essays. 

They  can  be  furnished  by  Mr.  Evans  or  McDonald  d& 
Lyons  at  the  rate  of  $4  per  hundred. 


Cosmos  :  A  Sketch  of  a  Phyeical  Deecription  ef  the 
Univeree.  By  Alkxandxr  Von  Huuboldt.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German.  By  E.  C.  Otte.  Vol.  III. 
London:  Henry  G.  Bohn,  York  Street^  Co  vent  Gar^ 
den.    1851. 

This  volume  completes  tbe  great  work  of  Humboldt. 
The  contents  are  of  an  astronomical  character,  chiefly 
concerning  the  revelations  of  the  telescope.  It  is  of  course 
unnecessary  for  us  to  say  anything  of  th«^  great  coutinental 
philosopher.  The  Cosmos  finished,  he  need  write  no 
more  for  fame,  but  Rprnd  the  evening  of  his  days  in  its 
enjoyment.  Those  who  have  purchased  the  two  volumes 
of  Cosmos,  already  published,  will  of  course  desire  the 
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third,  not  merely  becauBC  it  completes  the  work,  but  be- 
cause of  the  index  it  contains  for  the  entire  series.  Mr. 
Bohn*8  edition  is  exceedingly  handsome  and  chenp.  It 
comes  to  us  from  the  American  agents  of  the  English 
publisher — Messrs.  Bangs,  Brothers  dc  Co.  of  New  York. 
Harper  &  Brothers  have  also  published  a  good  edi- 
tion of  this  valuable  work. 


The  Illustratkd  Domestic  Birle.  By  (he  Rev.  In- 
gram CoBBiN,  M.  A.  New  York:  Samuel Uuoston, 
139  Nassau  Street.    Nos.  23,  24  and  25. 

We  have  so  frequently  taken  occasion  to  commend  to 
our  readers  this  beautiful  edition  of  the  Bible,  that  we 
deem  it  quite  unnecessary  to  say  anything  more  here 
than  to  inform  them  that  with  the  Nos.  now  on  our  table, 
the  work  is  completed.  In  good  binding  the  Tolnme  will 
be  a  magnificent  one.  The  entire  series  may  be  obtained 
of  Morris  d&  Brother. 


History  of  Cleopatra,  Queen  of  Egypt,  By  Jacob 
Abbott,  With  Engravings.  New  York:  Harper  Sc 
Brothers,  Publishers.    82  Cliff  Street. 

All  the  events  connected  with  the  life  of  Cleopatra  are 
here  told  by  Mr.  Abbott  in  that  simple  and  lucid  style 
which  distinguishes  the  former  juvenile  histories  from  his 
pen.  Mr.  Abbott's  design,  as  he  tells  us  himf*elf,  has  been 
to  present  a  practical,  rather  tlian  a  poetici^,  view  of  his- 
torical personages  and  their  times,  and  to  give  the  leading 
outlines  of  their  lives  in  place  of  needless  reflections  on 
their  characters  and  results.  His  series  is  likely,  we 
think,  to  prove  more  useful  than  any  other  of  the  kind  that 
has  ever  appeared. 

The  History  of  Cleopatra  may  be  obtained  in  Rich- 
mond of  Morris  &,  Brother. 


giving  a  lively  and  entertain  in/r  account  of  the  habits  and 
character  of  its  people,  and  the  condition  of  its  slave  pop- 
ulation. Mr.  Cobb*s  book  is  of  the  same  coraplexioo— 
but  is  made  np  of  "  Sketches,**  by  no  means  devoid  of 
spirit  or  sprightliness.'  His  description  of  the  negro  pop- 
ulation in  the  Southwest  has  an  air  of  veracity  aboat  it 
which  makes  it  interesting  to  inquirers  on  the  slavfrj 
question.  The  books  are  very  readable,  and  furnish  ni 
with  an  opportunity  of  noticing  the  disposition  to  encour- 
age Southern  literature  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hart. 


The  Religion  of  Geoloot  and  Um  Connected  Seieneei. 
By  Edward  Hitchcock,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Presideot  of 
Amherst  College.  Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  and 
Co.    1851. 

President  Hitchcock*8  work,  though  so  reoently  pub- 
lished, has  already  attracted  much  attentioo.  As  we  par- 
pose  expressing  our  opinion  of  it  more  at  length  on  an 
early  occasion,  we  shall  do  nothing  more  at  present  than 
recommend  its  perusal. 

For  sale  by  G.  M.  West  6c  Brother. 


Home  is  Homc.    A  Domestic  Tale,     New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Company.    200  Broadway.    1851. 

This  volume  is  well  described  in  the  title-page.  It  is 
'*  a  domestic  tale*'  and  nothing  more.  Novel  it  can  sot 
properly  be  called,  since  it  has  not  sufficient  depth  of 
plot,  nor  originality  of  design  to  set  it  apart  as  socb.  The 
youthful  reader,  however,  will  be  agreeably  eotertained 
with  its  sketches. 

Messrs.  Nash  &  Woodhouse  have  the  work  for  sale. 


The  Fritit  Garden  ;  &c.,  &c.  lUuttrated  with  up* 
warde  of  150  Figuree^  8fc,  By  P.  Barry,  of  the 
Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner.    1851. 

We  confess  ourselves  very  incompetent  to  judge  of  the 
merits  of  such  a  publication  as  **  The  Fruit  Garden  ** 
We  can  only  say  that  the  author  seems  to  understand  tho- 
roughly what  he  is  writing  about,  and  gives  the  fullest 
possible  information  on  the  subject  of  the  fruit  tree,  and 
all  its^rraitd^s;  with  which  indifferent  pun,  we  dismiss 
the  work,  commending  it  to  all  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have  orchards  and  vineyards  in  whk;h  they  can  try  ex- 
periments in  arboriculture.  Mr.  Scribner's  part  of  the 
volume  has  been  well  performed,  and  he  deserves  a  large 
sale  of  the  edition.  We  have  received  it  from  Nash  &. 
Woodhouse. 


*<  Stuart  of  DunUaih"  and  "Eaetbury'*  are  the  tides 
to  the  last  two  of  Harpera*  browp-covered  novels.  The 
former  from  the  pen  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton,  is  lighted 
up  on  almost  every  page  by  the  sunny  imagination  of  its 
gifted  authoress,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  best  novel  of  die 
season.  '  Eastbuiy,*  by  Anna  Harriet  Drury,  is  a  tale  of 
the  present  time,  excellently  well  told,  not  partkulaxiy 
brilliant,  perhap8,but  yet  a  capital  thing  to  put  in  ooe*a 
pocket  on  tlie  eve  of  starting  for  the  country. 

Morris  &  Brother  have  both  for  sale. 


Bertie.    A  Humorout  Novel,    Philad.     A.  Hart. 
Mississippi  Scenes.  By  J.  B.Cobb.    Philad.   A.Hart. 

The  above  are  two  works,  recently  issued  from  Mr. 
Hart's  press,  which  have  two  merits  well  calculated 
to  prejudice  us  in  their  favor :  they  are  both  written  by 
Southern  men,  and  describe  Southern  scenes.  Bertie  is 
a  North  Carolina  story,  the  hero  of  which  is  a  knowing 
Yankee,  self-styled  a  Professor,  who  manufactures  hy- 
draulic cement  and  constructs  rain-water  cisterns.  His 
adventures  in  the  old  North  State  are  made  the  means  of 


A  kind  friend  who  is  spending  the  summer  at  Newport, 
sends  us  a  sermon  recently  preached  in  Trinity  Church 
in  that  town,  by  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  Darius  RichmooH 
Brewer.  The  subject  discussed  is  ''The  Errors  of  11- 
traism  in  Morals  and  Religion.**  The  worthy  divineaars 
very  many  wholesome  things  in  his  disconi^e,  and  thua 
pithily  disposes  of  the  ultra  doctrines  entertained  by  soaw 
of  his  fellow  citizens  as  to  the  guilt  of  slavery — 

"  They  who  maintain  that  slavery  is  in  all  cases  a  eriiDe, 
to  be  at  once  repented  and  abolished,  cannot  fairly  and 
honestly  call  themselves  believers  of  the  Bible,  as  a  rev- 
elation from  God.  To  say  nothing  of  its  recognitioo  in 
the  law  given  by  Bloses,  even  in  the  Ten  CommaodineBts, 
how  can  the  precepts  and  the  conduct  of  the  Apostles, 
with  reference  to  slavery,  be  reconciled  with  the  theory 
that  it  is  in  itself  and  in  every  instance  a  sin  T  Why  did 
they  not  go  about  preaching  *  immediate  eroancipatiofi,* 
instead  of  the  relative  duties  of  masters  and  serranU? 
And  how,  on  this  theory,  can  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paal  to 
Philemon,  be  received  as  a  portion  of  that  Scripture  vbick 
is  'given  by  inspiration  of  God  ?*  It  is  not  strange  that 
the  most  notorious  and  most  zealous  abolitiooi^tts  hare 
become  infidels.  The  Bible  stands  as  much  in  their  way 
as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales.'* 


SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGEE. 

rosLnaEo  moxtrlt  at  pite  dollars  pkr  annum— jito.  r.  Thompson,  editor  and  proprietor. 
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LIEUT.  GOVERNOR  SPOTSWOOD 

AlVO    THE 

VIRGINIA  BURGESSES. 

A\  I'NPUBLJSHEO  HISTORICAL  EPISODE. 

The  following  extract  from  "  Cbalmere*  Colo- 
nial Uutory,"  ia  a  fit  introductioa  to  the  Jouroal 
of  the  Council  of  Virginia,  (sitting  aa  the  upper 
bouse  of  Asseooblv,)  contained  in  the  succeeding 
pagei.  This  Journal  was  obtained  from  the  of- 
fice of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  and, 
witb  the  exception  of  some  immaterial  entries, 
is  a  eomplete  copy  of  the  original.  It  is  deemed 
ofw)me  value,  as  giving  a  juster  view  than  can 
otherwise  readily  be  had  of  theflithor  anomalous 
coMtiiDtion  of  the  Colony  at  that  day,  in  its 
practical  working,  of  the  energetic,  though  some* 
what  haughty  spirit,  of  Lieut.  Governor  Spots- 
ffood,  (perhaps  the  best  loved  and  'honoured 
Dame  among  the  Colonial  Governors  of  Virginia,) 
and  of  the  liberty-loving  but  factious  disposition 
of  the  House  of  Burgesses.  It  will  also,  taken 
is  eoooection  with  the  notes  appended,  particu- 
larly note  A,  give  a  better  knowledge  than  can 
be  gained  from  any  history,  of  the  almost  des- 
perate condition  of  South  Carolina  at  that  period, 
from  a  general  combination  of  the  Indians  in  and 
around  her,  and  of  the  imminent  danger  to  Vir- 
^ioia,  apprehended  by  the  Governor  from  the 
same  source.  Upon  this  last  point  Chalmers  is 
iDcorrect,  stating  as  he  does  that  the  Indians  had 
ceased  to  be  objects  of  dread  in  Virginia.  But 
to  return  to  the  extract  from  his  history. 

"Divided  already  [in  the  first  year  of  George 
f]  into  twenty-five  counties,  this  Dominion  en- 
joved  a  royal  government ;  composed  of  a  gov- 
5rQor  appointed  by  the  King,  who  nominated 
inferior  magistrates ;  of  twelve  counsellors,  who, 
created  by  the  regal  mandate,  enjoyed,  from  the 
coQstitution,  considerable  authority  ami  aimed  at 
greater;*  of  fifty-two  burgesses,  who,  elected  by 

Their  asaeot  was  necessary  to  all  tlie  Governor's 
iScial  acta ;  they  constituted  one  branch  of  the  Assem- 
''ly;  they  exercised  the  principal  jadicial  authority  as 
judges  of  the  General  Court ;  they  were  at  the  head  of 
'he  militia  ae  lieutenants  of  the  counties ;  they  acted  as 
c^tliectors  of  the  export  duty  on  tobacco  and  the  other 
provincial  imposts,  and  generally  also,  of  the  parliamen- 
^Jrv  duties,  while  they  farmed  the  king's  quit-rents  at  a 
*cry  fiiTorable  bargain."— i/i/drett's  U.  8taU9,  vol,  2, 

Vol.  XVII-74  ' 


the  freeholders,  generally  spoke  their  sentiments, 
either  illiberal  or  refined.  The  standing  revenue, 
which  had  been  established  at  the  restoration, 
and  which  now  produced  four  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  being  unequal  to  the  payment  of  the 
civil  list  and  other  contingent  charges,  was  aided 
by  three  hundred  pounds  from  the  quit- rents,  the 

Krivate  estate  of  the  king.  The  aborigines  had 
mg  ceased  td  be  objects  of  dread,  since  they 
were  now  subjected  to  nassalage ;  the  alien  In- 
dians were  overawed  by  a  militia  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand men,  formidable  to  them,  though  unfit  for 
regular  service.  And,  secured  from  foreign  and 
internal  foes,  and  protected  in  their  privileges, 
the  Virginians  augmented  their  numbers,  their 
commerce,  their  wealth  and  their  power,  during 
the  inattentive  administration  of  George  I.,  b»> 
yond  the  example  of  other  colonies. 

"  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  they  continued  to 
be  too  much  animated  by  the  unhapf^y  principles 
which  they  had  imported  Orom  the  north  during 
the  reign  of  William,  and  by  the  seditious  ex- 
ample that  had  been  recently  set  before  them  by 
their  neighbors  on  the  south.  Owing  to  these, 
causes,  the  provincials  '  chose  such  burgesses  as 
had  declared  their  resolution  to  raise  no  taxes 
for  any  occasion  whatsoever.'^  And,  urged  by 
this  temper,  during  the  session  of  1715,  they  *  ex- 
pelled two  members  for  having  the  generosity  to 
serve  without  pay,  which  they  termed  bribery.' 
It  is  apparent  from  the  proceedings  of  both  par- 
ties, during  that  convention,  *more  remarkable 
for  its  votes  than  iu  laws,'  that  they  were  all 
actuated  by  faction.  Conscious  of  the  superi* 
ority  of  his  talents  and  the  independence  of  his 
station,  Spotswood  offended  by  his  neglect  the 
counsellors'  pride,  and  by  his  haughtiness,  the 
rising  spirit  of  the  burgesses.  When  measures 
were  therefore  proposed,  that  reduced  the  gov- 
ernor to  the  dilemma  of  either  disobeying  his 
instructions  or  raising  popular  claiqor,  he  dissol- 
ved, with  unjustifiable  circumstances  of  contempt, 
an  assembly,  which  had  exhausted  five  weeks  in 
fruitless  altercation.  Though  the  Board  of  Trade 
commended  his  general  conduct,  they  disappro- 
ved of  his  speech  to  the  burgesses,  *  who,  though 
mean,  ignorant  people,  and  did  not  comply  with 
his  desires,  ought  not  to  have  been  irritated  by 
sharp  expressions,  which  may  not  only  incense 
them,  but  even  their  electors.'  From  the  date  of 
that  event,  anonymous  letters  were  constantly 
transmitted  against  him  to  the  Board,  who  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  evincing,  by  the  rigor  of 
his  answers,  that  the  province  prospered  under  a 
wise  administration,  though  trivial  discontents 
had  arisen  from  petty  offences  given  and  recei- 
ved. And,  while  Spotsw^ood  complained  of '  this 
treacherous  method  of  assaulting  his  reputation,' 

*  Tliese  quotations  are  probably  made  from  GuverAor 
Spotswood's  letters  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 
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he  insisted,  ^  that  some  men  are  always  dissatis- 
fied, like  the  tones,  if  they  are  not  allowed  to 
govern ;  men  who  look  upon  every  one  not  born 
in  the  country  as  a  foreigner.** — Vol,  IL,pp. 
71,  72. 

At  a  General  Assembly,  begun  and  held  at  the 
Capitol,  the  third  day  of  August,  in  the  first  year 
of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  George,  by 
tlie  grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c. — 
Annoq.  Dni.  1715. 

Present. — The  Hon'ble  Alexander  Spots- 
wood,  His  Majesty^s  Lieutenant  Governor ;  Ro- 
bert Carter,  James  Blair,  Philip  Ludwell,  John 
Smith,  John  Lewis,  Wm.  Cocke, Natban'tt  Har- 
rison, Mann  Page  and  Robert  Porteus,  Esqrs. 

William  Cocke,  Mann  Page  and  Robert  Por- 
teus, Esqrs.,  appointed  by  the  Governor's  com- 
mission to  administer  the  oaths  enjoined  by  law 
to  the  Burgesses  returned  to  serve  in  this  Assem- 
bly, reported  that  they  had  accordingly  adminis- 
tered the  said  oaths  to  forty-nine  members  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses,  who  are  now  mett  in  their 
House. 

Ordered : 

That  the  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly  go 
to  the  House  of  Burgesses  and  command  their 
immediate  attendance  on  the  Governor  in  the 
Council  Chamber. 

The  Burgesses  attending,  the  Governor  spoke 
as  follows : 

^'^  Gentlemen : — The  first  step  to  be  proceeded  in 
towards  the  business  for  which  you  are  assem- 
bled is  that  you,  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses, repair  to  your  House  and  make  choice  of 
a  Speaker.'' 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Burgesses  to  the 
Governor,  by  Mr.  Corbin  and  others,  that  the 
House  had  made  choice  of  a  speaker,  and  wait- 
ed his  Honor's  commands  when  to  present  him. 

Whereupon  the  Governor  was  pleased  to  ap- 
point to-morrow  at  11  o'clock  in  the  Council 
Chamber. 

And  then  the  Council  adjourned  till  to-morrow 
morning,  ten  o'clock. 


Thursday,  August  the  4th,  1715. 

Present  as  yesterday. 

The  House  of  Burgesses  (according  to  order) 
attended  the  Governor  in  the  Council  Chamber, 
and  presented  Daniel  McCarty  of  the  County  of 
Westmoreland,  Gent.,  as  their  Speaker,  who  be- 
ing approved  by  the  Governor,  made  the  usual 
Petitions  for  the  ancient  priviledges  of  the  Bur- 

*  From  the  succeeding  part  of  Chalmers'  account  of 
tins  administration,  it  appears  that  these  attacks  upon 
Spotswood  were  continued  until  his  remoyol  was  pro- 
cured. 


gesses  of  freedom  in  their  persons  and  eetatcj 
from  arrests  and  other  disturbances,  that  in  all 
their  debates  they  may  have  liberty  of  speecfai 
and  as  occasion  requires  free  access  to  the  Gov- 
ernor's person,  assuring  his  Honor  that  this  Uooee 
of  Burgesses  will  endeavour  to  merit  the  cootiD- 
uance  of  those  privileges  by  behaving  themselves 
as  become  dutiful!  subjects  to  bis  majesty,  and 
discharging  the  great  trust  reposed  in  them  ac- 
cording to  the  oaths  they  have  now  taken. 
To  which  the  Governor  answered : 
**  Gentlemen, — I  have  no  intention  to  invade 
any  of  your  priviledges,  and  you  may  depend  that 
all  the  just  rights  and  priviledges  enjoyed  by  any 
former  House  of  Burgesses  shall  be  confirmed 
and  continued  to  this." 

After  which  the  Governor  made  the  foUoiviiig 
speech : 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Council  and 

House  of  Burgesses : 

*'  Nothing  less  than  a  very  important  occasion 
could  have  urged  me  thus  suddenly  to  call  an 
Assembly  and  t^ouvene  you  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  I  judged  it  high  time  to  have  recourse 
to  your  advice  and  assistance  when  the  safety 
and  honour  of  this  Colony  lyes  dangerously  at 
stake. 

"  What  luis  lately  befallen  our  fellow-subjects 
in  South  Carolina,  is  surely  a  dreadful  warning 
to  this  government,  whose  inhabitants  live  as 
much  exposed  :  and  I  am  not  now  to  whisper  to 
you  (as  formerly)  my  apprehensions  of  fnture 
dangers  and  practicable  attempts:  Murders, mas- 
sacres and  torturoi  already  committed  on  yonr 
neighbours,  loudly  call  upon  you  to  arm  and  se- 
cure your  people  from  a  treacherous  and  merci- 
less enemy  :  and  after  such  an  ultima  ratio,  such 
ultimate  reasoning,  words  must  add  little  towards 
convincing  you  of  the  necessity  of  a  more  use* 
full  militia,  and  of  providing  better  for  the  de- 
fence of  your  frontiers. 

^*  Since  you,  Gentlemen  of  the  Council,  have 
concurred  with  me  in  all  the  measures  hitherto 
taken  for  the  relief  of  our  distressed  brethren  in 
South  Carolina,  and  have  resolved  with  me  to 
afford  them  all  the  assistance  that  Ives  in  our 
power  to  give,  it  now  rests  solely  on  you,  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  to  determine 
whether  oi^o  that  oppressed  province  shall  owe 
its  deliveTsnce  to  Virginia. 

**I  question  not  but  in  the  deliberations  of 
your  House,  you'll  find  that  duty,  honour  and 
interest  engage  you  to  give  immediate  succour, 
and  I  hope  these  motives  will  enable  you  to  over- 
come the  difficultys  which  humour  or  prejudice 
may  cast  in  the  way. 

**  It  is  the  maxim  of  3'our  mother  country,  to 
defend  its  neighbouring  States  (though  foreign 
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subjects)  ffom  all  ambitious  invadere,  and  it 
would  argne  a  strange  degeneracy  in  you  to  re- 
fuse aid  to  your  neighbours  and  fellow  subjects, 
when  tbey  are  attacked  by  a  powerful  confede- 
racy of  the  most  barbarous  and  blood-tbtrsty  foes 
that  ever  were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

»•  We  must  appear  to  have  neither  policy  nor 
bowells  of  compassion,  if  this  government  can 
remain  unconcerned  while  savage  Pagans  are 
OTerruoning  one  of  our  adjacent  provinces  and' 
inhumanly  butchering  and  torturing  our  brethren. 
"Commissioners  from  South  Carolina  have 
been  here  to  solicite  this  government  for  a  sup- 
ply of  men  and  arms,  and  I  have  made  a  treaty 
to  aid  them  with  both,  as  far  as  the  condition  of 
this  colony  can  spare. 

"The  encouragements  given  by  these  poor 
people  to  the  forces  we  lend  them,  are  as  great 
as  can  reasonably  b«  expected  from  them  in  their 
present  circumstances,  and  I  must  recommend 
to  you  to  do  somewhat  on  your  part  that  may 
facilitate  the  levys  on  this  occasion^  and  render 
that  service  more  acceptable  to  our  people. 

"The  raising  of  men  for  the  assistance  of  that 
Province,  and  other  preparations  of  war  made 
for  the  security  of  this,  could  not  be  effected 
wnhoat  expense,  and  that  I  sincerely  believed 
the  measures  I  have  taken  were  immediately  ne- 
cesaary,  I  can  give  no  greater  proof  than  my 
postponing  the  payment  of  my  own  sallary,  by 
employing  on  this  emergency  the  fund  given  for 
the  maintenance  of  your  Governor. 

"And  this  I  have  done,  trusting  that  the  im- 
pending dangers  will  awaken  the  representatives 
of  the  people  to  a  just  consideration  of  support- 
ing ibe  Executive  power  which  at  present  is  most 
dangerously  restrained  by  the  deficiency  of  the 
revenue  from  duly  providing  against  calamitys 
ibat  our  neighbours  are  actually  labouring  under; 
aud  hereupon  I  am  obliged  earnestly  to  press 
you,  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  to 
give  some  supplys  in  order  to  redress  this  grie- 
vauce  of  the  Government. 

"That  you  may  have  before  you  the  full  state 
of  affairs,  I  must  further  acquaint  you,  that  I 
bave  lately  received  from  some  of  the  nations 
now  warring  against  Carolina,  offers  of  an  ac- 
commodation :  but  the  prospect  of  such  a  treaty 
o'lght  by  no  means  to  divert  or  retard  the  prepa- 
I'aiions  of  defence  that  I  am  now  exhorting  you 
to;  for  the  surest  way  to  bring  these  Pagaus  to 
our  terms  is  to  let  them  see  our  demands  backed 
^ith  a  force. 

"  And  in  my  opinion  never  had  Virginia  so 
^air  an  opportunity  as  now  to  acquire  glory,  and 
appear  to  the  Heathen  the  most  formidable  Do- 
Diinion  in  America.  Such  a  reputation  may  at 
^^18  juncture  be  purchased  with  a  small  expence 
and  will  I'm  persuaded  guard  your  country  hero- 


after  better  than  some  hundreds  of  rangers  kept 
in  pay  upon  the  frontiers. 

**  Gentlemen  : — It  has  already  been  signifyed 
to  you  by  the  writts  which  called  you  hither, 
that  the  chief  matter  I  had  to  consult  you  upon 
was  what  1  have  now  laid  before  you ;  and  this 
affair  being  of  a  nature  that  requires  immediate 
dispatch,  I  shall  forbear  to  offer  any  thing  else 
at  this  time  to  your  consideration,  being  desirous 
to  make  this  a  short  session,  that  I  may  be  able 
to  treat  with  ye  Indian  chiefs  whom  I  expect,  in 
the  manner  I  judge  most  advisable,  that  is,  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  men  on  the  frontiers*"* 

And  then  the  Burgesses  returned  to  their 
house. 


Monday,  August  the  8th,  1715. 

The  petition  of  Sarah  and  Elizabeth  Fenwick, 
the  wives  of  Robert  and  John  Fenwick  of  South 
Carolina,  praying  that  thirty-one  slaves,  which 
they  were  obliged  to  bring  from  that  province  in 
its  present  calamitys,  may  be  exempted  from  the 
payment  of  the  dutys  here — read  and  referred  to 
the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Burgesses. 


Wednesday,  August  the  10th,  1715. 

The  House  of  Burgesses  (according  to  the 
Governor's  appointment)  attended  the  Governor 
in  the  Council  Chamber  and  presented  the  fol- 
lowing address: 


'*  To  the  Honorable  Alexander  Spotstoood  his 

Majesty's  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Virginia. 
"The  humble  address  of  the  House  of  Burgesses; 
**  May  it  -please  you,  sir — 

•*  We  think  ourselves  obliged  to  return  your 
Honour  the  thanks  of  this  House  for  the  favour 
of  your  speech,  in  which  you  are  pleased  to  ex- 
press so  great  care  and  concern  for  the  safety  of 
this  Colony,  and  do  assure  your  Honour  we  are 
heartily  desirous  to  joine  our  endeavours  in  giv- 
ing ye  best  advice  and  assistance  we  can  for  the 
better  security  and  defence  of  our  country. 

"  It  would  be  very  agreeable  to  this  House  to 
have  the  militia  of  this  Colony  under  a  better 
regulation.  And  we  shall  esteem  it  a  particular 
favour  if  your  Honour  will  be  pleased  to  pro- 
pose a  method  by  which  it  may  be  rendered  more 
usefull. 

**  We  are  deeply  touch*d  with  a  sense  of  the 
miserys  with  which  our  fellow-subjects  of  South 
Carolina  are  oppressed,  and  are  willing  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  relief  of  that  Province,  so 
far  as  the  circumstances  of  our  country,  under 
its  present  misfortunes,  can  admitt :  and  that  the 
succours  we  shall  afford  may  be  given  in  ye  most 

*  See  note  A* 
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acceptable  manner,  we  entreat  your  Honour  to 
acquaint  this  House  what  application  the  com- 
missioners from  South  Carolina  have  made,  what 
treaty  your  Honour  did  enter  into  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  what  supplys  may  be  required  to  ena- 
ble your  Honour  to  perform  the  same.* 

**  We  cannot  but  think  it  a  great  misfortune  to 
this  Colony  that  ye  fund  given  for  ye  support  of 
this  government  should  prove  deficient  at  a  time 
when  there  are  so  pressing  occasions  for  money, 
and  the  people  so  unable  to  afford  any  supplys ; 
and  we  humbly  hope  by  your  Honour's  favoura- 
ble representation  of  the  address  from  ye  Coun- 
cil and  Burgesses  of  the  last  Assembly  to  our 
Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  His  majesty  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  supply  ye  deficiency  of  that 
fund  out  of  his  revenue  of  quitt-rents. 

'•We  do  assure  your  Honour,  since  you  have 
thought  fitt  to  assemble  us  at  this  time  for  our 
advice  and  assistance,  we  shall  make  it  our  en- 
deavours to  perform  ye  duty  incumbent  on  us, 
without  regard  to  any  other  end  than  the  glory 
of  God,  the  service  of  our  King  and  the  welfare 
of  onr  Country." 

To  which  the  Governor  made  the  following 
answer  i 

**  Mr,  Speaker  and  Ckntlemen  of  the 

House  of  BurgeBaes, 

*'  I  shall  lay  before  you  ye  severall  matters  de- 
sired in  your  address ;  but  I  must  tell  you,  that 
since  you  have  rejected  the  grievance  of  the  gov- 
ernment which  I  called  you  to  redress,  1  have 
nothing  now  to  recommend  to  you  more  advan- 
tageous to  your  country  than  despatch;  for  I 
consider,  that  under  the  present  misfortune  of 
poverty  which  you  tell  me  of,  your  House  sitts 
at  nigh  fourscore  pound  a  day  charge  to  this 
Colony." 

Ordered, 

That  the  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly  carry 
ye  following  message  from  the  Governor  to  the 
House  of  Burgesses. 

**  Mr,  Speaker  and  Gentlemen  of  the 

House  of  Burgesses. 

"  In  answer  to  that  part  of  your  address  which 
related  to  the  applications  made  from  South  Car- 
olina, and  the  measures  taken  thereupon,  I  send 
you  the  letter  from  the  Governor  and  Council  of 
that  province  sent  by  their  commissioners,  with 
the  treaty  concluded  for  their  assistance.  The 
number  of  men  which,  by  the  advice  of  the  Coun- 
cil was  thought  fit  to  be  furnished,  from  hence  is 
300,  of  which  there  are  150  already  dispatched. 
I  cannot  lay  before  you  an  exact  computation  of 
the  charge,  because  the  expence  of  provisions 
depends  upon  the  time  the  men  last  embarked 
shall  be  in  their  passage,  and  the  facility  or  diffi- 

*  Sec  note  A. 


culty  of  listing  and  transporting  those  that  an 
yet  to  be  raised,  but  I  judge  that  the  whole  ei- 
pence  of  listing,  fitting  up  plattforms  for  the  ddcd, 
supplying  some  of  them  with  clgathing,  advance 
money  paid  for  the  encouragement  of  others 
subsisting  them  till  their  embarkation,  fomishiog 
provisions  for  their  passage,  and  cleaning  and 
fitting  their  arms,  &c.,  may  amouot  to  thirty 
shillings  a  man  or  thereabouts. 

*'  I  judge  it  would  render  this  service  much 
more  acceptable  to  our  people,  if  provisioo  were 
made  for  such  of  them  as  shall  happen  to  loee 
their  limbs  or  be  otherwise  disabled:  and  that 
those  who  have  or  shall  engage  be  eiempted 
from  payment  of  levys,  both  for  this  year  aod 
such  further  time  as  your  House  shall  think  fitt, 
with  what  other  priviledges  you  judge  properfor 
their  encouragement :  and  if  these  shall  not  prove 
effectual  for  obtaining  the  number  of  men  de- 
sired, that  power  be  given  for  impressing. 

**  And  as  by  the  treaty  with  Carolina,  youi^ill 
observe  that  a  number  of  slaves  are  to  be  returo- 
ed  hither  to  be  employed  for  the  benefits  of  the 
men  engaging  in  this  service.  I  recommend  to 
you  to  provide  that  such  slaves  or  so  maoj  of 
them  as  shall  not  thereafter  be  sold  in  ye  coun- 
try, be  exempted  from  the  payment  of  the  five 
pound  ^  head ;  and  that  the  vessells  in  which 
they  are  imported  be  also  exempted  from  the 
payment  of  port  dutys  and  other  charges." 

A  message  f^om  the  House  of  Burgesses  to 
the  Council  by  Mr.  Goodrich  and  others,  who 
brought  a  Resolve  of  that  House  upon  the  peii- 
tion  of  Sarah  and  Elizabeth  Fenwick  of  South 
Carolina,  to  which  they  desire  the  concurreuce 
of  the  Council. 

And  the  said  Resolve  being  read. 

Resolved,  nemine  contradiceate. 

That  no  duty  be  demanded  from  either  of  tbe 
petitioners  for  the  importation  of  the  thirtj-Gue 
negros  or  slaves  belongiug  to  the  petitiooers 
ontill  such  time  as  it  shall  appear  that  the  peti- 
tioners or  one  of  them  do  design  to  settle  or  con- 
tinue in  this  Colony  or  by  sale  to  dispose  of  auj 
of  the  Said  slaves. 

Ordered, 

That  the  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly  carry 
the  following  message  from  the  Governor  to  tbe 
House  of  Burgesses. 

**  Mr.  Speaker  and  GtntleiiUn  of  the 

House  of  Burgesses, 

"  In  answer  to  a  verbal  message  which  I  l^t 
night  received  from  you  by  one  of  your  commit- 
tees, setting  forth,  that  your  House  having  had 
under  consideration  a  petition  of  the  Nottoway 
Indians,  has  now  sent  it  and  referred  it  to  me. 
with  your  desire  that  I  would  be  pleased  to  give 
them  relieff*  therein;  I  must  inforroe  you  thatn 
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u  Bot  solely  in  mo,  no  mora  than  in  your  House, 
to  repeal  or  dispease  with  laws  (which  is  the 
plain  purport  of  their  grievance)  nor  am  I  of  my- 
self to  make  yoid  solemn  treaty s  when  once  they 
hiTe  been  approved  by  our  Sovereign. 

**  If  their  representative,  whom  it  seems  they 
hive  in  yoor  House,  can  make  appear  to  me  that 
they  have  been  wrongM  by  any  one  in  this  Gov- 
ernment I  shall  take  care  they  be  righted  as  far 
as  my  authority  and  the  laws  will  allow  of;  nor 
shall  I  deny  them,  upon  account  of  this  misbe- 
haviour of  theirs  in  applying  to  your  House,  the 
continuance  of  the  same  protection  which  they 
oogbt  ever  to  have  had."* 

Fridat,  August  the  12th,  1715. 

Resolved^  That  a  bill  be  brought  in  for  reme- 
(IjiDg  certain  inconveniencys  in  the  act  passed 
in  the  12th  year  of  her  late  Majesty*s  reign,  en- 
titled an  act  for  preveuting  frauds  in  tobacco  pay- 
ments and  for  the  better  improving  the  staple  of 
tobacco. 

Ordered, 

That  the  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly  car- 
ry the  following  message  from  the  Council  to  the 
IIoDse  of  Burgesses. 

"  Mr.  Speaker  and  Gentlemen  of  the 

House  of  Burgesses. 

**  The  Council  taking  into  consideration  that 
in  the  present  calamitys  of  the  provioce  of  South 
Carolina,  several  of  the  inhabitaats  may  proba- 
bly remove  their  familys  and  slaves  hither :  and 
your  House  having  judged  it  reasonable  that  the 
slaves  already  imported  by  Mrs.  Sarah  and  Eliz- 
abeth Fen  wick  should  be  exempted  from  the 
payment  of  the  dutys  of  five  pounds  and  six 
pence  fy  head,  the  Council  propose  that  the 
same  exemption  be  extended  to  all  others  com- 
iog  from  that  j^rovince  under  the  like  cir(*lim- 
stances." 

Ordered : 

That  the  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly  carry 
the  following  message  from  the  Governor  to  the 
House  of  Burgesses : 
*•  Mr,  Speaker  and  CrentUmen  of  the 

House  of  Burgesses : 

**  According  to  your  desire  in  your  address,  I 
now  lay  before  you  some  proposals  for  making 
your  Militia  more  usefull,  in  which  I  have  set 
forth  some  of  the  inconveniencys  under  which 
the  people  labour  by  the  present  Constitution, 
that  I  may  shew  you  that  I  am  not  for  abroga- 
ting old  laws  without  giving  my  reasons.  I  shall 
leave  to  your  judgment  to  make  such  additions 
as  you  find  necessary  when  these  heads  come  to 
be  framed  into  a  bill,  aud  if  I  find  anything  fur- 

*  See  note  B. 


ther  wanting,  it  may  he  properly  supplyed  when 
that  bill  comes  before  the  council.** 


Tuesday,  August  16th,  1715. 

A  message  from  the  Burgesses  to  the  Council 
by  Mr.  Robinson  and  others,  who  brought  a  Re- 
solve of  the  Burgesses,  relating  to  the  slaves  im- 
ported from  South  Carolina  during  the  present 
calamitys  of  that  Province,  to  which  they  desire 
the  Council's  concurrence. 

And  the  said  resolve  being  read  was  agreed  to 
by  the  Council,  and  is  as  follows : 

Resolved  and  accordingly  ordered : 

That  all  slaves  imported  into  this  Colony  from 
South  Carolina  during  the  present  calamitys  of 
that  province  be  exempted  from  the  payment  of 
the  dutys  of  five  pounds  and  sixpence  per  head, 
unless  the  said  slaves,  after  their  importation,  be 
exposed  to  sale  or  be  continued  and  setded  in 
this  government. 

And  the  Governor  was  pleased  to  sign  his  as- 
sent thereto. 

A  message  from  the  Burgesses  to  the  Gover- 
nor by  Mr.  Armistead  and  others,  that  the  Coun- 
cil and  themselves  had  passed  a  Resolve  for  ex- 
empting the  slaves  imported  from  South  Caro- 
lina by  Mrs.  Sarah  and  Elizabeth  Fenwick  from 
the  payment  of  the  dutys  of  five  pounds  and  six 
pence  V  head,  to  which  they  desired  the  Gov- 
ernor's assent. 

Whereupon  the  Governor  signed  his  assent  to 
the  said  Resolve.  A  bill  was  (according  to  or- 
der of  Friday  last)  prepared  for  remedying  cer- 
tain inconveniencys  in  the  tobacco  law — aud  the 
said  bill  was  read  the  first  time  and  ordered  a 
second  reading. 

A  message  from  the  Burgesses  to  the  Governor 
by  a  committee  of  their  house,  who  brought  the 
fbllowing  address : 

'*  To  the  Honorable  Alexander  Spotswood,  His 
Majesty's  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Virginia. 

''Tux  HUMBLE  ADDRESS  OP  THE  HoUSE  OF  BOKGXSSES. 

"  May  it  please  your  Honour, 

**We,  His  Majesty's  most  dutifull  and  loyal 
subjects  the  Burgesses  assembled,  do  humbly  beg 
leave  to  represent  and  lay  before  your  Honour 
that  Richard  Littlepage  aud  Thomas  Butts,  Gen- 
tlemen were  by  warrant  from  the  Speaker  of 
this  House  of  Burgesses  taken  into  custody  for 
misdemeanours  by  them  committed,  and  so  be- 
ing in  custody,  in  contempt  of  the  authority  of 
this  House  have  made  their  escape:  whereupon 
another  warrant  being  by  order  of  this  House  is- 
sued to  the  messenger  to  pursue  and  retake  them, 
the  said  Richard  Littlepage  and  Thomas  Butts, 
the  said  messenger  made  return  of  the  last  men- 
tioned warrant,  that  he  had  been  with  Mr.  Rich- 
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ard  Littlepage  and  Mr.  Thomas  Buttt,  aad  re- 
quired them  both  to  give  obedience  to  the  said 
last  mentioned  warrant,  by  surrendering  them- 
selves into  his  custody ;  but  they  both  refused, 
saying  they  knew  no  authority  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses had  to  send  for  them,  nor  would  obey  any 
of  their  warrants  on  account  of  the  above  charge. 
And  the  said  messenger,  for  want  of  force  suffi- 
cient to  put  the  said  warrant  in  execution,  not 
being  able  to  perform  his  office  and  duty  therein, 
we,  trusting  your  Honour  will  support  and  main- 
tain this  House  in  their  just  rights  and  priviledges, 
humbly  pray  you  will  be  pleased  to  give  such 
orders  and  directions  for  bringing  the  said  Rich- 
ard Littlepage  and  Thomas  Butts  to  answer  their 
repeated  contempts  and  misdemeanours  before 
this  House  as  to  your  Honour  shall  seem  proper.'* 
To  which  the  Governor  said,  he  would  return 
the  House  an  answer  in  writing. 


Thursday,  August  te  18th,  1715. 

The  bill  for  amending  the  tobacco  law  (read 
first  on  Tuesday  last)  was  read  the  second  time 
and  committed  for  amendments. 

A  message  from  the  Burgesses  to  the  Gover- 
nor, by  Colonel  Corbin  and  others,  who  brought 
the  following  address : 

**  To  the  HotChle  Alexander  Spotswood^  HU  Ma- 

jesty^3  Lieutenant  Crovemor  of  Virginia, 
**  The  hdmbls  address  of  the  House  of  Burgesses. 
•*  May  it  please  your  HanW : 

•»We,  His  Majesty's  most  dutifull  and  loyal 
subjects  the  Burgesses  assembled,  being  moved 
with  the  utmost  concern  for  the  support  of  the 
rights  and  priviledges  of  that  House  whereof  we 
are  at  this  time  members,  do  most  humbly  sup- 
plicate your  Hon*r  that  you  will  not  resent  our 
importunity  in  making  this  second  address,  and 
iutreating  your  Hon*r  to  reflect  on  the  reiterated 
contempts  and  violation  of  the  ancient  and  un- 
deniable priviledges  of  our  House,  committed  by 
Richard  Littlepage  and  Thomas  Butts,  of  New 
Kent  County,  sett  forth  in  our  address  to  your 
HonV  of  the  16th  instant. 

*«  'Twas  your  authority.  Sir,  derived  from  our 
Dread  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  that  brought  us 
hither,  and  your  wonted  goodness  and  justice 
gave  us  hopes  that  the  same  power  that  convened 
us,  would  skreen  us  from  the  contumacy  not  only 
of  those  two  persons,  but  also  from  the  calumnys 
and  reviling  expressions  of  some  other  persons 
of  less  account,  whose  insolence  we  conceive 
had  birth  from  the  impunity  of  those  two  gen- 
tlemen. 

**  If  our  meritt  can  plead  no  claim  to  your 
Honor's  favour,  yot  we  hope  that  when  your 
Honor  takes  into  your  consideration  bow  great 
encouragement  the  unpunished  escapes  and  open 


contempts  of  these  may  afford  to  other  licentioiu 
persons,  you  will  concur  with  us  in  our  seuti- 
ments,  that  the  freedoms  and  priviledges  of  thii 
House  are  in  danger  of  being  utterly  subverted, 
and  that  ye  rights  and  priviledges  it  has  hereto- 
fore from  its  infancy  enjoyed,  may  be  defended 
to  succeeding  Assemblys,  whom  we  pray  maj 
have  no  less  concern  but  far  greater  opportunity 
to  promote  the  honour  of  this  Country,  than  ne 
have  now  under  its  present  pressures  of  poverty. 
**We,  trusting  your  Honor  will  defend  and 
maintain  this  House  in  their  ancient  rights  and 
priviledges,  assured  to  us  by  your  Honor  at  the 
opening  of  this  session,  humbly  intreat  yonr 
HonV  will  be  pleased  to  give  such  immediate 
orders  and  directions  for  the  speedy  bringing  the 
said  Richard  Littlepage  and  Thomas  Botts  be- 
fore this  House,  to  answer  their  said  contempts 
and  misdemeanours,  as  your  HonV  shall  judge 
most  effisctual  for  that  purpose." 


Fridat,  August  the  19th,  1715. 

A  message  from  the  Burgesses  to  the  CoudcU 
by  Mr.  Clayton  and  others,  who  brought  a  bill 
entitled  An  Act  to  repeal  certain  Acts  and  Clau- 
ses of  an  act  therein  mentioned,  and  for  making 
payments  of  publick  tobacco  good  and  conveoi- 
ent,  and  for  laying  a  duty  on  tobacco—to  which 
they  desire  the  CounciKs  concurrence. 

Ordered : 

That  the  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly  carry 
the  following  message  from  the  Groveraor  to  die 
House  of  Burgesses : 

*•  Jtfr.  Speaker  and  Gentlemen  of  the 

House  of  Burgesses: 

"I  am  sorry  to  find  your  utmost  coucem  to  be 
about  what  you  call  the  rights  and  priviledges  of 
your  House,  while  you  seem  to  reserve  uooo  for 
the  distressed  condition  of  your  neighbours,  and 
testify  the  greatest  indifiereuce  fo*  the  safety  auJ 
honour  of  your  country. 

**I  cannot  but  think  that  whatlrecommeoded 
to  you  at  ye  opening  of  this  session  is  more  ma- 
terial and  of  a  nature  more  ueeding  dispatch 
than  what  you  on  the  16th  iusuot  addressed  nie 
for.  And  if  I  waited  six  days  for  your  answer, 
and  still  acquiesce  under  the  prospect  of  no  per- 
formance on  your  part,  methinksyou  alsooiigbt 
have  had  patience  for  some  time  longer  than  two 
days,  ere  you  expected  I  should  fully  comply 
with  what  you  had  asked. 

**  I  am  ready  to  assist  your  House  io  themaio- 
tenance  of  its  just  rights  and  priviledges, but  yoa 
must  excuse  me  from  aiding  in  any  o(  your  in- 
vasions on  the  prerogative.  Nor  can  I  joine  to 
defend  all  that  you  may  call  your  ancient  privi- 
ledges; for  then  your  House  might  reassurae  the 
power  of  appointing  all  the  Justices  of  Pc»w  as 
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it  did  in  former  days,  and  such  an  authority  ves- 
ted agaio  10  you  will  not  be  more  repugnant  to 
the  coostitution  of  England  (which  these  Colonies 
are  to  conform  to)  than  that  which  you  are/iow 
preteuding  to,  yiz.  that  your  House  shall  be  the 
Courtof  Judicature  where  Justices  are  to  be  try  ed, 
uid  final  sentence  passed  upon  them,  for  their 
judgment  given  upon  the  bench,  even  in  matters 
that  do  not  concern  the  Burgesses  in  Assembly. 

**Yon  have  an  officer  authorized  to  bring  be- 
fore you  all  persons  whom  you  want  to  examine, 
and  likewise  to  keep  in  custody  all  them  you  find 
^ilty  of  a  breach  of  your  priviledges.  And  I 
have  not  understood  that  any  one  yet  has  refused 
to  appear  and  answer  to  any  accusation  of  that 
kind,  or  to  submitt  to  ye  censures  of  your  House 
for  any  offence  committed  against  it.  Even  the 
two  gentlemen  yon  complain  of,  obediently  and 
respectfully  attend  pursuant  to  your  orders;  but 
if  you  will  charge  them  with  only  misdemean- 
ours, which  ought  not  to  be  in  judgment  before 
you,  and  they  will  not  submitt  to  the  sentence 
yon  pass  upon  them  for  the  same,  I  for  my  part 
must  desire  to  be  excused  from  medling  in  aeon- 
test  that  I  observe  has  been  very  irregularly 
begun. 

"And  seeing  your  proceedings  make  the  load 
of  government  sett  already  heavily  enough  upon 
my  shoulders,  I  have  the  more  reason  to  decline 
taking  up  any  other  burthens  in  this  perrilous 
juncture  of  affairs,  than  such  as  regard  the  pres- 
ent safety  of  the  country." 

The  amendments  to  the  Bill  concerning  the 
tobacco  law,  which  was  committed  for  amend- 
ments on  the  18th  inst.  being  read  and  agreed  to, 

Ordered,  that  the  said  bill  be  engrossed. 

Saturday,  August  the  20th,  1715. 

A  Bill  sent  up  from  the  Burgesses  on  yester- 
day for  the  repeal  of  certain  acts  and  parts  of  an 
act  relating  to  tobacco  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  read  the  first  time. 

And  thereupon,  the  Councjl  taking  into  con- 
sideration that  the  tacking  things  of  a  different 
nature  to  a  money  bill  is  an  encroachment  on 
the  priviledge  of  the  Council — it  is  therefore 

Rtsolved,  That  the  said  bill  be  rejected. 

MoNDAT,  August  the  22o,  1715. 

The  bill  ordered  to  be  engrossed  on  the  19th 
ioatant  was  read  the  third  time  with  the  amend- 
ments. 

Rtsolved^  That  the  bill  with  the  amendments 
do  pass. 

Ordered, 

That  the  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly  carry 
the  said  bill  to  the  Burgesses  and  acquaint  them 
that  the  Council  desire  their  concurrence  thereto. 


Tuesday,  August  the  23d,  1715. 

Ordered, 

That  the  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly  carry 
the  following  message  from  the  Council  to  the 
House  of  Burgesses. 

»•  Mr,  Speaker  and  Gentlemen  of  the 

House  of  Burgesses- 

**The  Council  having  had  under  consideration 
a  Resolve  of  your  House  of  Saturday  last,  in 
these  words,  viz :  ^  Resolved^  that  this  House  have 
an  undoubted  right  of  receiving,  hearing  and  re- 
dressing the  grievances  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
Colony  when  legally  certifyed;'  by  which  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  Burgesses  would  assume  to 
themselves  alone  a  power  which  neither  House 
can  challenge  singly,  nor  both  without  the  Gov- 
ernor's concurrence.  The  Council  therefore  hope 
that  as  the  Burgesses  cannot  be  ignorant  that  the 
power  of  redressing  the  grievances  of  the  peo- 
ple is  lodged  in  the  whole  General  Assembly, 
and  not  in  any  one  part  thereof,  your  House  will 
either  recede  from  or  explain  the  aforesaid  re- 
solve, that  the  rights  and  priviledges  of  the  Coun- 
cil in  Assembly  may  not  be  infringed  thereby. 

**It  is  plain  by  the  very  words  of  the  law  that 
all  propositions  and  grievances  ought  to  be  cer- 
tifyed to  the  General  Assembly,  and  it  has  been 
the  constant  practice  heretofore  that  such  griev- 
ances as  have  been  so  directed  have  been  first 
presented  to  and  considered  by  the  Council  and 
then  referred  to  your  House ;  yet  it  appears  that 
sundry  propositions  and  grievances  directed  to 
the  General  Assembly  have  been  this  session 
considered  in  your  House  without  being  ever 
communicated  to  the  Council,  as  of  right  they 
ought  to  have  been  as  they  are  the  upper  house 
of  Assembly.  The  Council  therefore  expect 
from  the  justice  of  your  House,  that  whatever  of 
that  kind  may  have  happened  through  inadver- 
tency shall  not  be  drawn  into  precedent  for  the 
future,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
ledges of  the  Council."* 


Friday,  August  the  26tr,  1715. 

A  message  from  the  Burgesses  to  the  Council 
by  Mr.  Clayton  and  others  who  brought  the  fol- 
lowing message  in  writing : 

**  May  it  please  your  Honours. 

**The  Burgesses  having  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  message  sent  by  your  Honours  to  this 
House  the  23d  instant,  whereby  your  Honours  de- 
sire this  House  to  recede  from  or  explain  a  re* 
solve  made  on  Saturday  last,  by  which  this  House 
bath  asserted  their  undoubted  right  of  receiving, 
hearing  and  redressing  the  grievances  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  Colony  when  legally  certifyed. 

^*  Wo  do  assure  your  Honours  this  House  did 

•  See  note  C. 
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not  inteod  by  the  said  resolve  to  assume  to  them- 
selves a  right  of  redressing  grievances  exclusive 
of  the  Council  or  the  Governor,  and  with  due 
submission  to  your  Honours  do  think  the  words 
of  the  said  resolve  do  import  no  more  than  that 
this  House  hath  right  to  receive  and  hear  griev- 
ances legally  certifyed  in  order  to  prepare  bills 
for  redressing  such  of  them  as  we  shall  judge 
proper  for  the  concurrence  of  the  Council  thereto. 

'*  The  law  does  require  all  propositions  and 
grievances  to  be  certifyed  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  be  delivered  to  the  Burgesses  by 
them  to  be  presented  accordingly.  The  manner 
of  directing  them  is  not  appointed  by  law,  and 
it  has  been  done  after  diverse  forms,  and  some- 
times they  have  been  presented  without  any  di- 
rection. And  as  this  House  constitutes  that  part 
of  the  Legislature  which  represents  the  people 
from  whom  the  propositions  and  grievances  have 
their  rise,  we  humbly  conceive  this  House  may 
properly  and  lawfully  receive  and  hear  in  order 
to  redress,  all  propositions  and  grievances  not 
particularly  addressed  to  the  Council  or  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

*' Nevertheless,  this  House  being  desirous  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  good  understanding 
with  your  Honours  of  the  Council,  and  to  give 
you  the  fullest  light  we  can  into  the  state  of  the 
affairs  of  this  country,  are  very  willing  to  trans- 
mit to  your  House  all  such  propositions  and  griev- 
ances  as  now  are  or  at  any  time  hereafter  shall 
be  delivered  to  this  House,  for  your  perusal, 
when  you  shall  think  fitt  to  require  them,  and 
humbly  hope  your  Honours  will  believe  this  House 
will  not  at  any  time  attempt  to  invade  any  of 
the  priviledges  of  the  Upper  House." 

Ordered, 

That  the  said  message  ly  upon  the  table  for 
further  consideration. 


Saturday,  August  the  27th,  1715. 

A  message  to  the  Governor  from  the  Burgesses 
by  Mr.  Clayton  and  others,  who  brought  the  fol- 
lowing address,  viz{ 

**  To  the  Honorable  Alexander  Spotswood^  His 
Majesty's  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Firginia, 

'*  The  hchble  address  of  the  House  of  Burgesses; 

"  May  it  please  your  Honour. 

*'\Ve,  His  raajesty^s  most  dutiful!  and  loyal 
subjects,  the  Burgesses  now  assembled,  humbly 
beg  leave  to  represent  to  your  Honour,  that  we 
having  considered  the  grievance  presented  to 
this  House  from  scverall  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  County  of  James  City,  that  by  application 
of  four  of  the  justices  of  the  said  County  (when 
the  Court  consisted  of  six)  the  Court  for  the  said 
County  is  lately  removed  from  James  City  to 
Williamsburgh,  which  last  mentioned  place  being 


situated  at  almost  the  extreme  end  of  the  said 
County  is  very  ineonvenient  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  whose  busiDeMre- 
quii^  their  frequent  attendance  at  the  said  Coort, 
more  especially  to  those  who  ly  on  the  western 
side  of  the  river  Chicahominy,  and  divers  of  the 
said  inhabitants  having  proposed  to  this  Hoose 
to  erect  a  court-house,  together  with  all  other 
buildings  by  law  required  io  be  bailt  as  iocideat 
thereto,  at  their  own  proper  cost  and  charge, 
without  burthening  the  people  with  tleyyror 
that  occasion,  if  your  Honour  will  be  pleased  to 
permitt  the  said  Court  to  be  held  at  some  other 
place  more  convenient  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
said  County  than  ye  City  of  Williarasburgb. 

**  We  therefore  in  most  humble  maDoer  beg 
leave  to  represent  the  case  of  the  said  iobabi* 
tams  to  your  Honour  for  your  favour  tbereio,  aod 
intreat  your  Honour  that  you  will  be  plesaed  to 
permitt  the  said  inhabitants  to  provide  a  coart- 
house  and  such  other  necessary  edifices  as  are  by 
law  required  to  be  erected,  at  their  cost  and 
charge,  without  laying  a  levy  for  the  same,  either 
at  James  City  where  the  Court  for  the  said 
County  hath  been  kept  time  out  of  miod,  or  some 
other  place  near  the  center  of  the  said  Coostj, 
and  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  order  the  jnsticet 
of  the  peace  for  the  said  County  to  hold  the  coort 
at  such  place." 

To  which  the  Goyemor  answered : 

**  I  know  by  what  malignant  person  that  griev* 
ance  was  drawn  up,  and  in  what  unlawfall  maa- 
ner  it  was  got  signed ;  and  after  five  yean  resi- 
dence upon  the  borders  of  James  City  County, 
I  think  it  hard  I  may  not  be  allowed  to  be  as 
good  a  judge  as  Mr.  Marable'a  rabble,  of  a  proper 
place  for  the  court-house. 

*•  To  remove  a  County  Court  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  its  justices  (as  I  have  done)  is  eipreas- 
ly  according  to  the  law  of  this  Colony,  and  I  am 
not  inclinable  to  do  extraordinary  acts  merely  to 
gratify  the  humour  of  some  persons  who  make  it 
their  greatest  merit  with  the  people  to  oppose 
whatever  may  be  for  the  interest  and  dignity  of 
His  majesty's  government.*' 

The  Governor  having  received  an  address 
from  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  the  22d  instant 
in  the  words  following : 

"  To  the  Honourable  Alexander  Spotswood,  His 
Majesty's  Lieutenant  Chvernarof  Virginia. 

"  The  atTHBLs  addrxs9  of  the  House  or  BfmGESiSs. 

'» Hon'd.  Sir : 

"  We,  the  Burgesses  now  assembled,  are  hear- 
tily sorry  that  your  Honour  is  not  better  apprized 
of  our  concern  for  the  distress  of  our  neigh- 
bours; and  that  you  should  have  any  apprehen- 
sion of  an  indifference  in  us  for  the  safety  of 
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our  country  after  we  have  given  so  full  assuran- 
ces of  our  unfeigned  zeal  for  its  preservation. 

"  lo  our  address  to  your  Honour  of  the  9th  in- 
itaot,  we  declared  our  intentions  of  giviog  all  the 
Bupplys  to  the  support  of  South  Carolina  that 
the  State  of  our  country  would  afford,  and  there- 
in signifyed  that  we  should  not  act  from  any 
other  motive  or  principles  than  a  zeal  for  ye  glory 
of  God,  the  service  of  our  King  and  the  welfare 
of  our  country. 

"And  we  cannot  believe  that  your  Honour  is 
Dnacquainted  with  our  resolutions  and  endeavours 
to  bring  our  promises  into  real  performances; 
but  if  the  low  condition  of  our  country,  which 
\%  reduced  to  the  last  degree  of  poverty  by  the 
many  engagements  it  lately  lay  under,  and  the 
general  grievance  of  those  people  we  represent, 
claimed  any  part  of  our  consideration,  we  hope 
jour  Honour  will  excuse  our  not  answering  what 
you  were  pleased  to  recommend  to  us  in  refer- 
ence to  South  Carolina,  till  we  had  considered 
bow  to  fall  upon  such  measures  as  should  be 
most  agreeable  to  redress  them  and  least  bur- 
thenaome  to  ourselves. 

"To  manifest  our  commiseration  toward  those 
people  we  have  paesM  a  bill  for  raising  what 
money  your  Honour  proposed  would  be  needful 
for  the  relief  of  that  Province.  And  to  evince 
your  Honour  that  we  have  no  other  means  to  re- 
dress them  than  by  easing  our  own  people  of 
those  burthens  which  they  complain  lyso  uneasy 
on  them,  and  which  are  represented  to  us  as 
tbe  general  grievance  of  this  country,  we  have 
made  provision  for  both  in  one  bill,  without 
which  we  are  not  of  ability  to  afford  any  such 
Bupplys  as  are  required. 

"If  we  deemed  ourselves  under  an  obligation 
to  expedite  our  second  address  to  your  Honor 
for  your  assistance  in  defence  of  those  rights  and 
pri?iledges  which  our  ancestors  for  a  long  and  un- 
ioterrapted  series  of  time  enjoyed  under  ye  ad- 
ministratiou  of  all  your  predecessors,  and  which 
we  believed  were  infringed  not  only  by  Mr.  Lit- 
tlepage  and  Mr.  Butts,  but  also  by  others  en- 
couraged from  their  unjustifiable  contempts,  we 
bope  the  resolutious  of  our  House  may  entitle 
us  to  your  favourable  construction  upon  our  pro- 
ceedings and  plead  for  our  impatience. 

**  We  assure  your  Honour  that  no  desires  of 
invading  upon  the  Royal  prerogative  shall  have 
tbe  least  entertainment  in  our  breasts,  neither  do 
we  pretend  to  claim  any  priviledge  of  constitu- 
tiog  the  justices  of  the  peace :  but  suffer  us,  sir, 
to  say  that  when  justices  in  cases  where  they  are 
Dot  judicial  but  ministerial  only,  will  assume  a 
jurisdiction,  and  by  their  judgment  debarr  the 
people  and  their  representatives  of  ye  rightfull 
ways  and  means  prescribed  by  law  for  redress- 
iQg  their  grievances,  by  excluding  them  from  a 
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true  representation  thereof,  we  believe  that  such 
matters  do  concern  the  Burgesses  in  Assembly, 
and  we  rather  incline  to  that  opinion  because  the 
law  has  not  made  any  other  provision  in  that 
case. 

**  Surely  the  case  of  those  two  gentlemen  has 
been  represented  to  your  Honour  in  more  favour- 
able colours  than  ever  it  appeared  to  us.  We 
assure  you,  sir,  that  one  of  them  never  appeared 
before  our  House,  and  he  that  did,  by  his  beha* 
viour  shewed  so  much  disrespect  that  every  word 
and  action  oarryed  with  it  an  air  of  scorn  and 
contempt. 

'*  Our  respect  for  the  authority  vested  in  your 
Honour  excites  us  to  exert  our  utmost  efforts  to 
amove  whatsoever  may  obstruct  the  facility  of 
your  Honour*s  government,  and  we  shall  always 
shew  a  dutiful!  regard  to  your  Honour's  com- 
mands, with  a  steady  resolution  to  act  nothing 
that  shall  tend  to  the  present  or  future  disadvaU" 
tage  of  our  country. 

••  Suffer  us  yet  (without  incurring  your  Hon- 
our's displeasure)  to  say  that  these  beginuings, 
if  we  have  not  yo*r  Honour's  assistance,  will  be 
so  improved,  that  whatever  is  resolved  in  our 
House  contrary  to  the  humour  of  any  disaffected 
persons  will  be  turned  into  ridicule  by  them,  and 
the  authority  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  will 
fall  away  insensibly  till  it  becomes  nothing  but 
shadow  and  name.  And  as  we  believe  Mr.  Lit- 
tlepage  and  Mr.  Butts  grounded  their  contempts 
upon  some  assurance  of  our  disability,  without 
some  other  aids,  so  we  are  fully  convinced  that 
their  unpunished  misdemeanours  will  lay  the 
foundation  of  such  future  attempts  as  a  sad  ex- 
perience will  inform  us  had  better  have  been 
suppressed  in  their  rise  than  punished  in  their 
full  growth." 

Ordered, 

That  the  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly  carry 
the  following  message  from  the  Governor  to  the 
House  of  Burgesses  in  answer  to  the  said  ad^* 
dress : 

•*  Mr.  Speaker  and  Gentlemen  of  the 

House  of  Burgesses. 

**  I  understand  by  the  question  yesterday  in 
your  House,  whether  the  necessary  business 
should  be  proceeded  on,  that  you  expect  an  an- 
swer to  your  address  of  the  22d  iustant;  and 
thereupon  I  say,  that  if  the  full  assurances,  the 
unfeigned  zeal  and  the  real  intention  which  you 
now  tell  me  of,  have  been  couched  in  such  dark 
terms  that  my  understanding  could  not  find  them 
out,  in  either  your  publick  resolves  or  address  of 
the  9th  instant,  yet  have  you  had  sufficient  time 
to  explain  your  true  meaning  by  your  proceed- 
ings. 

*'The  surest  information  I  can  have  of  your 
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resoltttiona  aod  endeavours,  is  from  the  bills  you 
send  the  Council :  but  I  can  therein  no  more 
discover  any  measures  taken  for  the  security  of 
your  frontiers  than  any  supply  granted  for  the 
support  of  your  neighbours;  unless  you  will 
reckon  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  which  you 
tack'd  to  a  bill  that  you  were  sensible  would 
never  pass  the  Council  or  me. 

*^When  you  speak  of  poverty  and  engage- 
ments, you  argue  as  if  you  knew  the  state  of 
your  own  country  no  better  than  you  do  that  of 
others;  for  as  I  that  have  had  the  honour  to 
preside  for  some  years  past  over  this  government 
do  positively  deny  that  any  publick  engagements 
have  drawn  any  more  wealth  out  of  this  Colony 
than  what  many  a  single  person  in  it  has  on  his 
own  account  expended  in  the  time,  so  I  do  as- 
sert that  there  is  scarce  a  country  of  its  figure  in 
the  Christian  World  less  burthened  with  publick 
taxes* 

**If  yourselves  sincerely  believe  that  it  is  re- 
du||^  to  the  last  degree  of  poverty,  I  wonder 
the  more  that  you  should  reject  propositions  for 
lessening  the  charge  of  Assemblys;  that  you 
should  expell  gentlemen  out  of  your  House  for 
only  offering  to  serve  their  countys  upon  their 
own  expence,  and  that  while  each  day  of  your 
sitting  is  so  costly  to  your  country  you  should 
spend  time  so  fruitlessly ;  for  now,  after  a  ses- 
sion of  twenty-five  days,  three  bills  only  have 
come  from  your  House,  and  even  some  of  these 
framed  as  if  you  did  not  expect  they  should  pass 
into  acts. 

**  I  am  not  surprized  at  your  laying  an  extra- 
ordinary stress  upon  the  papers  of  grievances 
which  have  been  delivered  to  this  Assembly, 
since  I  know  them  to  have  been  originally  framed 
and  drawn  up  by  many  persons  among  you ;  and 
perhaps  their  bearing  so  near  a  relation  to  your 
House  may  incline  you  to  judge  it  a  breach  of 
your  priviledges  that  some  justices  in  the  Courts 
held  for  certifying  grievances  have  declared  them 
to  be  false  and  seditious,  and  given  them  some 
obstruction  in  their  passage. 

"if  you  look  back  into  the  journals  of  former 
Assemblys,  you  may  fiud  that  the  people*s  pro- 
positions and  grievances  have  frequently  failed 
of  the  County  Court's  attestation ;  yet  have  they 
not  been  thereby  debarred  from  having  them  un- 
der the  Assembly's  consideration,  since  it  has 
been  ye  practice  of  your  House  to  admitt  them 
without  that  form,  so  soon  as  the  cause  of  the 
failure  has  been  sett  forth ;  and  even  all  ye  un- 
certifyed  grievances  of  this  session  make  in  your 
journal  of  the  10th  instant  as  lawful!  an  appear- 
ance as  any  at  the  introduction  of  that  bill  which 
the  Council  flung  out  at  the  first  reading. 

"So  that  the  people's  rights  and  liberlys 
cannot  be  subverted  (as  your  Resolve  of  the 


20th  instant  will  have  it)  by  justices  refiutBg 
to  receive  and  certify  their  propositions  and 
grievances :  And  if  in  this  case  you  will  reck- 
on them  only  ministerial  officers,  and  divest- 
ing them  of  their  judicial  capacity,  expect  they 
must  certify  all  remonstrances,  whether  true  or 
false,  lawfuU  or  seditious,  and  in  what  manner 
soever  they  be  presented,  then  I  cannot  see  to 
what  end  the  laws  for  presentation  of  grievances 
have  been  made  or  of  what  signification  the  jus- 
tices' attestations  are. 

'*  As  I  have  remarked  that  your  predecesson 
have  often  in  this  case  wanted  the  Court's  certi- 
ficates, so  I  dare  say  you  are  the  first  Hoose  that 
ever  has  proceeded  to  punish  the  justices  fortbe 
same  :  And  if  you  will  judge  otherwise  of  joor 
rights  and  priviledges  than  your  ancestors  have 
done,  and  will  aim  at  greater  power  than  ever  the 
Commons  of  England  pretended  to,  you  must  ex- 
pect to  be  baffled  while  you  have  a  Governor  who 
is  resolute  in  the  maintenance  of  a  Constitution 
conformable  to  that  of  England.  Nor  is  a  sett 
of  men  who  came  hither  obstinately  bent  to  do 
nothing  for  the  safety  and  dignity  of  His  Majes- 
ty's government,  but  upon  the  hardest  conditions, 
likely  to  work  upon  him  to  yield  them  up  any 
part  of  his  Just  authority. 

**  But  for  brevity  sake  to  wave  replying  to  sun- 
dry of  your  arguments  and  apologys  which  have 
little  weight  in  them,  and  to  explain  myself  u 
clearly  as  I  caa  upon  the  point  in  contest,  I  do 
assure  the  House  of  Burgesses,  that  my  antiMirity 
is  ready  to  compell  to  appear  before  them  any 
person  whom  they  have  occasion  to  examine,  or 
whom  they  ask  to  be  delivered  up  to  their  jus- 
tice, for  an  undoubted  breach  of  their  priviledges: 
But  when  they  charge  men  with  arbitrary  and 
illegal  acts  and  misdemeanours,  and  thereupon 
pass  resolutions  that  they  ought  to  be  punished 
and  compelled  to  answer  at  the  bar  of  their  Hou«e, 
I  must  plainly  declare  that  I  will  not  assist  in  the 
bringing  of  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  to  plead 
to  a  charge  of  crimes  and  misdemeanours  at  die 
Burgesses*  bar." 

Weditesdat,  August  the  SIst,  1715. 

A  message  to  the  Council  by  Mr.  Merriwelher 
aud  others,  who  brought  the  following  bills,  ra : 
A  bill  entituled  An  Act  to  disable  persons  hold- 
ing certain  places  of  profile  in  this  Colony  from 
being  members  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  and 
a  bill  entituled  An  Act  for  the  frequent  meeting 
and  calling  Assemblys,  to  which  they  desire  the 
Council's  concurrence. 

And  the  said  bills  were  read  the  first  time  and 
ordered  a  second  reading. 


Thursday,  September  the  1st,  1715. 
A  bill  entituled  An  Act  for  the  frequent  meet* 
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log  and  calliDg  of  Assemblys,  read  the  second 
time  aad  cominitted  for  amendments. 

A  bill  eodtuled  An  Act  for  disabling  persons 
boldiog  certain  places  of  pro6te  in  this  Colonj 
from  being  members  of  the  House  of  Burgesses, 
read  tbe  second  time,  and  the  question  being  put 
that  the  bill  be  read  a  third  time,  it  passed  in  the 
Negatiye* 


The  Council  being  mett  after  adjournment— 
A  bill  entituled  An  Act  for  the  frequent  meet- 
ing and  calling  Assembljs— read  the  third  time 
with  the  amendments. 

Rtsolvedt  That  the  bill  with  the  amendments 

do  pass. 

Ordered,  That  the  Clerk  of  the  General  As- 
sembly carry  the  said  bill  to  the  Burgesses,  and 
acquaint  them  that  the  Council  have  passed  the 
same  with  some  amendments,  to  which  they  de- 
sire the  concurrence  of  that  House. 


Fmdat,  September  the  2wd,  1715. 

A  message  from  the  Burgesses  to  the  Council 
by  Mr.  Clayton  and  others,  that  upon  conside- 
ration of  their  Honours  amendments  to  the  bill 
entituled  An  Act  for  the  frequent  meeting  and 
calling  of  Assemblys,  they  have  agreed  to  some 
of  the  said  amendments  and  to  others  had  disa- 
greed, and  desire  the  Council  to  pass  the  bill 
without  those  amendments  to  which  their  House 
have  disagreed. 

Then  the  amendments  disagreed  to  being  read, 
Rnolved,  That  the  Council  do  adhere  to  all 
their  Amendments  to  the  said  bill. 
Ordered, 

That  the  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly  re- 
turn the  said  bill  to  the  Burgesses  and  acquaint 
them  that  the  Council  adhere  to  all  their  amend- 
nients  thereto. 

A  bill  entituled  An  Act  for  encouragement  of 
web  persons  as  have  gone  and  shall  go  volunta- 
^'y  into  the  service  of  South  Carolina,  read  the 
second  time  and  committed  for  amendments. 

The  Council  having  adjourned  for  an  hour, 

id  being  again  mett— 

A  hill  entituled  An  Act  for  encouragement  of 
wch  persons  as  have  gone  and  shall  go  volunia- 
"ly  into  the  service  of  South  Carolina— read  the 
third  time  with  the  amendments. 

Raolved,  That  the  bill  with  the  amendments 

00  pas8. 

Ordered, 

That  the  Clerk  of  the  Generall  Assembly  carry 
tje  said  bill  to  the  Burgesses  and  acquaint  them 
that  the  Council  have  pass'd  the  same  with  sev- 
eral  amendments,  to  which  they  desire  the  con- 
currence of  that  House. 


Wedwesdat,  September  the  7th,  1715. 

The  Council  having  taken  into  consideration 
the  Resolves  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  the 
2d  instant — 

Resolved, — That  a  message  be  prepared  there- 
upon to  be  sent  to  the  House  of  Burgesses. 

After  several  adjournments — the  Council  be- 
ing mett,  the  message  to  the  House  of  Burgesses 
being  prepared  and  approved 

Ordered, 

That  the  Clerk  of  the  Generall  Assembly  car- 
ry the  said  message  to  the  House  of  Burgesses — 
which  is  in  the  words  following: 

"  Mr.  Speaker  and  Gentlemen  of  the 

House  of  Burgesses : 

''The  Council  having  seen  some  Resolves  of 
your  House  of  Friday  last,  of  a  very  extraordi- 
nary nature,  aad  drawn  in  such  a  style  as  if  they 
were  designed  to  expose  the  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor and  themselves  as  well  as  the  last  House  of 
Burgesses ;  and  to  appeal  to  the  people  for  the 
justification  of  your  proceedings ;  think  them- 
selves obliged  both  in  vindication  of  the  truth, 
which  in  their  opinion  is  in  some  things  grossly 
misrepresented,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  of  the  Country,  which  they  take  to  be  very 
much  endangered  by  such  a  strange  conduct,  to 
take  ye  said  Resolves  into  consideration,  and  to 
endeavour  either  to  persuade  you  into  a  better 
mind,  or  at  least  to  justify  the  Governor  and  Gov* 
ernment  from  such  harsh  and  undeserved  asper- 
sions. 

*'  1.    Whereas,  in  the  first  of  these  Resolves, 
ye  declare  that  the  Lieut.  Governor  by  his  agree- 
ment with  the  House  of  Burgesses  at  their  ses- 
sion in  1714,  hath  engaged  to  defend  the  firon- 
tiers  of  this  Colony  untill  December  1716,  for 
the  several  summs  of  money  and  tobacco  then 
given  him  for  that  purpose.     We  can*t  believe 
you  could  be  ignorant  that  all  that  defence  rela- 
ted only  to  the  settled  pay  of  the  Rangers,  and 
the  building  the  fibrt  at  Christanna,  and  some 
other  things  there  enumerated ;  and  that  it  could 
have  no  reference  to  any  such  extraordinary  em- 
ergency as  has  happened  to  our  neighbours  of 
South  Carolina,  or  may  happen  to  us  by  the  in- 
vasion of  any  enemy  whatsoever;  and  especially 
since  in  your  first  address  to  the  Governor,  you 
assure  him  that  you  are  heartily  desirous  to  joiue 
your  endeavours  in  giving  your  best  advice  and 
assistance  for  the  Better  security  and  Defence 
of  your  Country.    We  are  therefore  amazed  that 
ye  not  only  neglect  the  providing  for  the  defence 
of  the  Country  in  a  time  of  apparent  danger,  but 
would  insinuate  to  the  people  that  it  must  be  the 
fault  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  if  they  are  not 
well  defended,  he  having  received  a  sufficient 
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fund  for  that  service,  when  to  our  knowledge  the 
engagements  entered  into  by  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor last  session  of  Assembly  eased  the  people 
above  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco 
in  their  last  year*s  levy,  and  the  whole  tTund  was 
solely  appropriated  by  the  Assembly,  and  not 
one  farthing  of  it  given  to  the  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor for  any  other  occasion. 

'*  2.  In  the  second  of  these  resolves  we  canU 
but  think  it  strange  that  you  speak  of  a  real  in- 
tention to  relieve  South  Carolina ;  when  ye  have 
shewed  it  no  other  way  but  by  tacking  an  offer 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  the  repeal  of 
the  tobacco  law ;  surely  ye  could  not  be  igno- 
rant (it  is  a  thing  so  well  known)  that  all  tack'd 
bills  are  of  course  to  be  rejected  by  the  standing 
rules  of  our  House.  And  if  ye  had  had  such  a  real 
intention  to  relieve  Carolina  ye  have  had  time 
enough  to  do  it  by  a  new  bill  without  any  clog 
or  tack. 

**3.  In  your  third  resolve,  we  cannot  wonder 
enough  that  ye  complain  so  heavily  of  the  agents 
fees,  and  yet  reflised  to  join  in  a  bill  for  lessning 
the  same  one  half  upon  all  crop  tobacco. 

**  4.  In  your  fourth  resolve,  tho'  there  is  a  law 
ascertaining  the  Burgesses' sallary,  we  know  nei- 
ther law  nor  practice  either  of  England  or  Vir- 
ginia to  hinder  any  gentleman  generously  to  ofler 
to  serve  his  country  gratis,  and  can*t  reconcile 
it,  that  your  House,  which  complains  so  much  of 
the  poverty  of  the  Country,  should  be  the  first 
to  discourage  such' a  generous  practice  in  these 
gentlemen  aud  so  frugal  to  the  publtck. 

"  5.  As  to  your  fifth  resolve,  we  can^t  see  how 
the  dispute  between  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
and  yoii  should  ty  up  your  hands  all  this  time, 
that  you  could  not  form  one  bill  to  answer  the 
good  design  of  your  meeting,  viz.  the  assistance 
of  your  distressed  neighbours  and  the  defence  of 
the  Country;  there  being  nothing  more  common 
in  our  Mother  Country  than  to  have  disputes 
about  priviledges  at  the  same  time  that  ways  and 
means  for  the  publick  safety  and  defence  are  dili- 
gently contrived  and  put  in  execution. 

*'  6.  In  your  sixth  resolve,  the  libertys  of  the 
people  are  a  plausible  plea,  but  we  see  not  how 
the  justices  being  upon  their  oaths  are  obliged  to 
certify  anything  they  think  false  or  seditious;  or 
as  the  grievances  of  more  persons  than  are  ready 
to  own  it  in  their  presence. 

**  7.  As  to  your  seventh  resolve,  it  is  not  your 
opinion  of  what  is  false  or  seditious,  but  their 
own  judgments  and  opinions  that  the  magistrates 
upon  their  oaths  are  to  be  governed  by ;  nor  if 
they  transgress  their  duty,  does  it  follow  that  they 
are  answerable  at  the  bar  of  your  House  except 
for  the  breach  of  your  (not  the  people's)  privi- 
ledges. 

"8.     As  to  your  eighth  resolve,  wo  are  sorry 


for  the  imputation  in  the  Lieutenant  Governor's 
message,  that  you  are  a  sett  of  men  oHstinately 
bent  to  do  nothing  for  the  safety  and  dignity  of 
His  Majesty's  government.  But  we  are  of  opin- 
ion that  it  is  not  words  but  actions  that  will  wipe 
off  this  imputation.  If  the  Heathen  eoemj 
should  fall  upon  us  as  they  have  done  od  our 
neighbours,  have  ye  done  anything  for  our  de- 
fence ?  And  tho*  in  your  zeal  against  the  laie 
law  for  preventing  frauds,  &c.,  ye  assert  that  it 
is  no  ways  for  the  safety,  support  or  dignity  of 
this  government,  it  will  require  something  more 
than  strong  assertions  to  convince  the  world  that 
fraud  and  trash  are  as  much  for  the  dignity  or 
interest  of  the  government  as  honesty  and  fair 
dealing.  And  as  for  the  better  provision  yoa 
speak  of  for  the  clergy  and  publick  creditors  and 
officers,  by  the  bill  ye  now  offered,  than  by  the 
law  ye  would  have  repealed ;  we  are  well  aaiis- 
fyed  the  clergy  and  publick  officers  are  of  another 
opinion,  as  having  long  suffered  by  the  old  frau- 
dulent way  of  packing  and  paying  away  tobacco, 
the  worst  of  it  being  commonly  put  apoo  them, 
iho'  even  then  they  bad  more  uubyassed  and  dis- 
interested judges  to  view  it  than  by  the  bill  you 
prepared,  whereas  by  the  present  law  their  pay- 
ments are  of  equal  value  with  that  of  other 
people. 

••  9.  As  to  your  ninth  resolve,  that  the  refu- 
sal of  the  Hon'ble  the  Lieutenant  Governor  to 
grant  his  aid  to  com  pel  I  Richard  Litdepage  and 
Thomas  Butts  of  New  Kent  county  to  appear  at 
the  bar  of  your  House,  is  a  denial  of  yonr  just 
rights  and  priviledges,  though  we  are  unwilling  to 
enter  into  a -dispute  about  your  priviledges,  ne 
must  do  the  Lieutenant  Governor  right  to  bear 
witness,  that  if  ye  would  have  separated  what 
was  your  undoubted  priviledge  in  that  matter, 
(namely,  the  retaking  a  prisoner  that  bad  esca- 
ped from  your  messenger,)  from  another  more 
difficult  point,  (which  was  the  erecting  of  your- 
selves into  a  court  to  try  crimes  and  misdemeaB- 
ours  at  the  bar  of  your  House,)  he  always  de- 
clared his  readiness  to  assist  you  with  ha  aa^ 
thority ;  but  your  stiffly  insisting  on  both  those 
points  was  the  sole  cause  of  his  deojiog  yoa 
that  assistance  you  desired. 

»•  10.  But  your  last  resolve,  that  the  message 
from  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  27ch  of 
August  last,  contains  in  it  undeserved  and  ecan- 
dalous  reflections  upon  the  persons  and  proceed- 
ings of  this  House  of  Burgesses,  is  contrived  ia 
such  haughty  and  indeed  scurrilous  terms,  and 
so  unbecoming  the  respect  due  to  His  Majesty  s 
Representative,  and  the  gratitude  the  country 
owes  to  Col.  Spotswood  for  his  vigilant  and  just 
government,  and  his  zeal  both  for  His  Majesty  i 
and  the  Country's  service,  that  we  arc  mightdy 
surprised  at  it,  as  savouring  more  of  paasioo  than 
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deliberadoo ;  and  no  doubt  will  reflect  more  on 
the  breeding  and  good  manners  of  the  country 
thao  coovioce  any  indifferent  person  who  com- 
pares the  message  and  the  Resolve  together  that 
it  deserved  any  such  harsh  or  disrespectfull  cen- 
sare.  We  are  willing  to  believe  most  of  your 
Noase  were  surprized  into  it,  and  upon  second 
thoughts  will  be  for  razing  it  out  of  your  journals, 
that  it  may  not  expose  our  undutifullness  to  His 
.Majesty  or  ingratitude  to  so  good  a  governor  to 
the  view  of  posterity."* 

WeDNESDAT,  SSFTEMBEa  THE  7tH,  1715. 

Ordered, 

That  the  clerk  of  the  General  Assembly  go  to 
the  House  of  Burgesses  and  acquaint  them  that 
the  Governor  commands  their  immediate  atten- 
dance CD  him  in  the  Council  Chamber,  and  that 
they  bring  with  them  such  bills  as  are  ready  for 
hifl  assent 

The  House  of  Burgesses  accordingly  attend- 
ing, presented  the  following  bills,  which  were 
signed  by  the  Governor  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses — viz : 

Ao  Act  for  encouragement  of  such  persons  as 
have  gone  or  shall  go  voluntarily  into  the  service 
of  South  Carolina. 

An  Act  requiring  the  Vestry  of  the  Parish  of 
Henrico  to  build  a  chappell  in  the  said  parish, 
and 

An  Act  for  raising  a  Public  Levy, 

And  then  the  Governor  made  the  following 
speech : 

Gtnilmen  of  the 

House  of  Burgesses : 

It  has  been  practised  by  former  Assemblys  at 
the  close  of  a  session,  to  give  a  summary  of  their 
proceedings ;  but  as  I  question  whether  you  have 
truly  considered  what  you  have  been  doing,  I 
jodge  the  task  would  be  too  difficult  for  you  to 
undertake,  or  too  ungratefull  for  your  Speaker 
to  deliver.  I  shall  therefore  spare  you  the  con- 
fodioa  of  telling  your  own  actions,  and  shall 
summ  them  up  for  you,  with  such  faithfulness  as 
may  be  proved  from  your  journals,  with  such  re- 
seutmeDt  as  becomes  a  Governor  who  has  at 
heart  the  safety  and  honour  of  his  province,  and 
with  such  boldness  as  he  may  venture,  who  no 
ways  apprehends  a  charge  of  one  unjust,  illegal 
or  corrupt  act,  during  his  whole  administration. 

I  assembled  you  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
the  Country  in  a  most  perrillous  juncture,  and 
that  you  might  upon  that  point  consult  the  peo- 
ple you  represent,  I  plainly  declared  in  ray  writts 
that  it  was  the  main  occasion  of  my  convening 
you. 

*  See  Note  D. 


At  the  opening  of  this  session,  I  laid  that  mat- 
ter before  you  in  the  most  pressing  terms  I  was 
master  of,  and  did  both  then  and  since  sett  forth, 
that  unless  you  used  dispatch  you  did  not  serve 
your  country. 

But  as  if  the  King  of  Great  Britain's  Repre- 
septative  was  fallen  below  the  regard  of  the 
Planters  of  Virginia,  neither  his  writts  nor  his 
speeches  seem  to  be  of  any  significancy  with  your 
House.  Matters  entirely  foreign  to  the  end  for 
which  you  were  called  have  been  first  entered 
upon  :  The  insolent  remonstrance  of  refractory 
Indians,  (drawn  up  by  a  member  of  your  House, 
and  presented  and  encouraged  by  others  among 
you,)  has  been  taken  into  consideration  before 
your  Governor's  speech ;  and  the  giddy  resolves 
of  the  illiterate  vulgar  in  their  drunken  conven- 
tions you  hold  for  the  most  sacred  dictates  to 
your  proceedings. 

'Tis  fitt  the  world  should  know  what  those 
people  would  have,  and  what  you  prefer  to  the 
defence  of  your  country  or  relieff  of  your  neigh- 
bours* 

They  teH  you  that  those  laws  shall  be  repealed 
which  prevent  frauds  in  tobacco  payments,  and 
restrain  them  from  lessning  the  King's  customs 
by  shipping  off  their  trash  ;  that  those  shall  be 
altered  which  oblige  them  topay  duly  the  King's 
quitt-rents,  or  enable  the  Governor  to  inform  His 
Majesty  of  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  Col- 
ony :  That  the  act  for  regulating  trade  and  prop- 
agating the  Christian  faith  among  ye  Indians 
shall  be  abrogated,  the  school  for  teaching  their 
children  be  demolished,  and  the  gentlemen  at 
whose  charge  it  was  erected  be  banished  out  ot 
America  and  their  estates  confiscated  :  That  offi- 
cers' fees  shall  be  reduced  below  what  other  As- 
semblys have  judged  reasonable,  and  that  they 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  be  distrainable :  That 
creditors  shall  be  satisfied  with  such  payments  as 
the  debtors  shall  think  fitting  to  make  :  That  in 
ordering  the  militia,  securing  the  frontiers,  com- 
missioning justices  and  placing  courts,  the  no- 
tions of  the  people  shall  be  rather  followed  than 
the  judgment  of  the  Governor:  That  the  power 
of  the  Crown  shall  be  dipt  by  a  Triennial  Bill, 
and  by  excluding  all  officers  of  profite  or  trust 
from  sitting  in  the  Assembly :  In  short,  not  to 
mention  all  the  ridiculous  propositions  and  grie- 
vances which  the  seditious  or  ignorant  vulgar 
have  set  their  marks  to,  you  are  by  them  directed 
to  reverse  such  laws  as  the  last  Assembly  raised 
upon  the  basis  of  religion,  justice  or  honour,  and 
to  make  those  which  will  square  only  with  the 
conveniencys  of  the  meaner  people. 

'Tis  fit  also  to  remark  the  countenance  you 
have  given  to  these  papers. 

Many  of  them  are  drawn  up  in  the  hand-wri- 
[ting  of  your  members,  aiul  in  violation  of  the 
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laws  for  presentation  of  grievances  have  been 
signed  at  election -fields,  horse-races  and  other 
drunken  meetings:  Your  doctrine  is,  that  no 
Courts  must  dare  to  question  the  truth  or  rea- 
sonableness of  them ;  and  justices,  on  pain  of 
your  highest  displeasure,  must  attest  them — tbo* 
even  against  their  knowledge — to  be  the  general 
propositions  and  grievances  of  their  Countys.* 
Nay,  such  gentlemen  as  being  on  the  bench  have 
taken  themselves  to  be  judges  in  these  cases  and 
refused  to  act  against  their  consciences,  you  hdve 
sent  for  in  custody,  voted  guilty  of  illegal  and 
arbitrary  doings;  and  you  have  strenuously  en- 
deavored to  erect  yourselves  into  a  court  of  ju- 
dicature to  try  and  sentence  them  at  the  barr  of 
your  House  for  misdemeanours. 

Your  design  in  laboring  first  to  procure  grie- 
vances, and  afterwards  to  vindicate  them,  ap- 
pears plainly  enough,  when  you  made  a  long 
train  of  them  serve  in  a  formidable  manner  to 
introduce  a  most  unrighteous  bill ;  and  tho*  you 
would  set  forth  that  2^3  countys  expect  it  should 
pass,  yet  'tis  evident  all  the  subscribers  will  not 
make  up  half  a  County:  Nor  shall  a  seditious 
paper  signed  by  five  obscure  fellows,  who  must 
have  a  scribe  to  write  all  their  names,  ever  pass 
with  me  for  a  county  grievance. 

To  shew  the  regard  you  have  for  religion,  you 
at  first  sight  rejected  a  proposal  for  Christiani- 
zing your  slaves ;  but  at  the  same  time  another 
proposition  for  discouraging  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospell  amongst  the  Indians  was  referred  to 
your  Grand  Committee*s  consideration,  as  if  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospell  to  the  Heathen  were  a 
crime  which  ought  to  be  restrained  by  law.  Nay 
and  a  bill  has  been  brought  in  and  passed  your 
House  for  suppressing  that  society,  one  of  the 
main  ends  of  whose  institution  is,  to  promote 
Christianity  among  the  Indians,  as  is  manifested 
by  the  school  they  have  erected,  the  Pagan  chil- 
dren they  have  been  concerned  in  baptizing,  and 
the  subject  they  have  chosen  for  their  anniversa- 
ry sermon.  And  I  must  recommend  that  bill  to 
the  publick,  for  a  testimony  of  your  truth,  your 
policy,  your  moderation,  your  reason  and  your 
justice. 

The  respect  and  duty  you  bear  to  your  Prince 
is  displayed,  by  the  care  you  take  to  support  his 
government :  By  your  persecuting  his  commis- 
sioners of  the  peace  and  assuming  to  yourselves 
the  power  of  judging  and  punishing  them  for 
their  proceedings  on  the  Bench:  By  ordering 
absolutely  of  yourselvs  his  Attorney  General 
to  commence  prosecutions:  By  ofiering  to  bring 
his  Governor  and  Council's  proclamation  under 
the  censure  of  your  House,  even  when  you  had 
nothiug  to  object  agaiust  the  form  and  substance 

*  See  Noto  C. 


of  it :  By  your  unparalleled  rudenesfl  to  his  rep- 
resentative, when  your  Resolves  declare  iD  ex- 
press words  his  message  to  be  scandalooa:  By 
your  aiming  to  be  at  liberty  to  defraud  bi$  Maj- 
esty in  the  payment  of  his  quitt-reata :  By  your 
pretending  to  impose  rules  upon  him  for  the  call- 
ing Assemblys ;  and  to  exclude  out  of  them  all 
persons  whom  you  apprehend  to  be  devoted  to 
his  service :  And  by  your  irregular  treatment  of 
the  only  charter  that  ever  was  granted  by  your 
sovereign  for  a  member  to  sitt  in  your  House; 
for  without  any  complaint  of  an  undae  electioa, 
and  even  after  a  resolve  had  passed  that  the  re- 
turn had  been  made  according  to  law.  yoa  ex- 
pelled the  elected  person,  who  had  presided  for 
many  years  with  honour  in  year  House,  and 
kept  him  out  severall  days  before  any  manner  of 
hearing. 

You  have  sett  forth  the  Colony  to  be  greatly 
impoverished  by  its  engagements,  yet  wonid  you 
give  no  attention  to  what  either  the  people,  the 
Council  or  myself  have  told  you  of  the  charge  of 
Assemblys,  which  has  far  exceeded  all  the  pub- 
lick  levys :  And  you  that  complain  of  yoar  Coun- 
try's being  reduced  to  the  last  degree  of  poverty, 
have  provided  against  its  being  relieved  from  its 
heaviest  burthen,  by  resolving  it  to  be  bribery 
for  Burgesses  to  serve  without  their  allowances, 
and  by  expelling  gentlemen  for  ofieriog  to  do  it. 

You  that  complain  of  the  hardships  in  the  To- 
bacco law,  and  the  extraordinary  impositioDS 
thereby,  have  denyed  to  take  under  considera- 
tion the  Council's  bill  for  reducing  the  Agent's 
fee  to  half,  and  for  amending  that  law  conform 
to  the  reasonable  desires  of  the  people:  And 
you  persist  evidently  to  act  by  a  principle  which 
some  of  your  members  have  been  weak  enough 
to  declare,  as  well  in  the  House  as  out  of  it,  viz: 
That  it  is  your  business  to  keep  the  people  ene- 
mys  to  the  tobacco  law,  and  that  you  fear  amend- 
ments would  reconcile  them  to  it. 

You  fain  would  pass  for  Patriots  who  strive 
to  indulge  tbe  poorer  sort  of  people,  yet  have 
you  refused  to  ease  them  of  a  burthen  which 
they  very  unjustly  bear;  for  certainly  the  charge 
of  securing  a  Country  ought  to  be  laid  propor- 
tionably  to  the  estates  that  are  to  be  defended: 
And  upon  this  maxim  did  I  form  my  scheme  for 
providing  the  poor  with  arms  and  paying  them 
by  the  rich  whenever  they  were  called  from 
their  homes  to  musters  and  other  publick  ser- 
vices. But  you  have  chosen  rather  to  keep  your 
old  militia  law,  which  obliges  the  men  who  have 
generally  the  least  stakes  in  the  country,  to  be 
at  the  expense  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  at 
the  trouble  of  attending  musters,  while  tbe  weal- 
thier sort  contribute  not  one  farthing  thereto,  nor 
are  under  penalty  for  non-appearance. 

Your  spending  time  about  bills  which  yoo 
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kuevr  very  well  could  never  pass,  was  surely 
done  more  with  regard  to  your  own  profile  than 
the  Couutry's  advantage.  And  what  could  you 
meaa  by  such  a  composition  of  indefinite  senten- 
ces as  you  gave  me  in  answer  to  my  speech  ? 
Aod  aAerwards  when  you  found  I  questioned 
your  iotentioos,  to  address  me  with  full  assurances 
of  your  unfeigned  zeal  for  the  preservation  of 
your  country  and  commiseration  for  your  dis- 
tressed neighbours ;  I  say  what  could  you  mean 
thereby,  but  to  engage  me  to  keep  you  on  foot 
to  make  your  allowances  considerable  ?  for  the 
event  has  shown  that  you  never  designed  to  pro- 
vide either  for  the  security  of  the  one,  or  for  the 
assistance  of  the  other. 

To  deceive  me  still  further  with  an  expectation 
of  your  doing  something  for  the  defence  of  the 
Country,  you  desired  me  to  lay  before  you  a 
scheme  for  the  better  regulating  the  Militia.  But 
as  if  you  meant  only  to  learn  my  notions  thereof 
that  you  might  the  more  certainly  act  counter  to 
tbem,  you  upon  receipt  of  my  scheme  gave  in- 
structions to  your  committee  to  draw  up  a  Mili- 
tia bill  upon  a  quite  different  foot,  and  after  you 
had  long  kept  it  depending  you  destroyed  it  in 
your  own  House. 

After  I  had  at  your  request  laid  before  you  the 
Government  of  Carolina's  application  to  me  for 
supplys,  and  the  treaty  I  made  thereupon,  was 
there  a  man  that  pretended  to  fault  the  same  ? 
No — Yon  voted  £450  to  enable  me  to  comply 
mxh  it ;  but  then  I  must  have  it  upon  terms 
Tvhich  the  yielding  to  would  be  so  hi^h  an  act  of 
iujastice  as  would  render  me  unworthy  to  be  a 
Governor ;  for  I  must  assent  to  the  repealing  a 
law,  upon  the  faith  of  which  at  least  seven  thous- 
aod  pound  had  been  expended  last  year  in  store- 
houses, wharfs  aud  scales,  and  no  equivalent  or 
compensation  made  in  your  act  to  the  persons 
ivhu  had  disbursed  the  same. 

So,  then,  all  the  assistance  you  have  given  me 
to  perform  my  treaty  is  a  trivial  Bill  to  excuse  a 
few  of  the  Carolina  volunteers  from  paying  this 
year's  levy,  which  I  think  even  without  such  an 
act  cannot  fairly  be  demanded  of  them,  since 
they  are  not  inhabitants  of  this  colony.  And 
more  strange  is  your  caution  of  enabling  me  to 
defend  your  country  when  you  have  rejected 
a  claim  of  nine  shillings  for  the  ferriage  of  three 
horses  which  I  sent  to  draw  canon  to  the  fron- 
tiers. 

Will  not  the  world  say,  it  is  below  the  dignity 
of  the  Representative  Body  of  the  King's  first 
Colony  to  trick  and  trifle  thus  with  their  Gover- 
nor ?  To  assure  him  on  the  8th  day  of  their 
Session,  that  they  are  heartily  desirous  to  joine 
their  best  assistance  for  the  better  security  and 
defence  of  their  Country  :  To  repeat  on  the  20ih 
day  Full  Assurances  of  their  Unfeigned  Zeal  for 


its  preservation :  And  at  last  on  the  Slst  day  of 
their  Session  to  Resolve  that  it  is  wholly  incum- 
bent on  him  to  defend  it. 

If  I  proposed  to  the  last  Assembly  a  more  fru- 
gal method  for  securing  their  frontiers,  and  con- 
trived that  the  same  sum  which  they  had  given 
to  defend  the  Country  till  January  1714,  should 
serve  to  secure  it  untill  December  1716,  sure  no 
man  of  common  sense  and  justice  will  from 
thence  infer  that  I  am  bound  to  provide  any  other 
safeguard  than  according  to  the  establishment 
that  the  Assembly  made  upon  my  proposal. 

And  it  is  black  ingratitude  in  your  House  to 
insinuate,  by  one  of  your  resolves,  as  if  I  had 
already  been  sufficiently  paid  for  guarding  the 
Frontiers  for  both  this  year  and  the  next :  for  I 
defie  even  a  Conway,  a  Corbin  or  a  M arable  to 
make  appear  that  the  money  given  by  the  last 
Assembly  will  enable  me  to  pay  one  man  more 
than  what  have  constantly  been  and  actually  are 
kept  on  foot. 

Trees  are  to  be  known  by  the  fruit  they  bear; 
and  'tis  not  your  rash  resolves,  but  considerate 
acts,  that  can  clear  you  of  the  imputation  of  be- 
ing a  sett  of  men  obstinately  bent  to  do  nothing 
for  the  safety  and  dignity  of  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment; and  now  after  a  session  of  36  days,  I 
challenge  you  to  tell  of  one  single  thing  done  for 
the  benefite  of  the  same. 

And  when  you  deny  to  give  any  thing  towards 
defending  His  Majesty's  Government,  is  it  a  time 
to  ask  to  be  at  liberty  to  defraud  your  Sovereign 
of  thousands  of  pounds  in  his  quitt-rents? 

When  the  publick  levy  which  you  have  now 
laid  is  but  71, 230^16  of  tobacco,  and  the  Bur- 
gesses* allowance  for  this  session,  with  their  ofii- 
cers,  amount  to  above  338,000,  is  there  any 
motive  to  the  Crown  to  yield  to  be  tyed  up  to 
frequent  Assemblys  ? 

And  now,  after  such  an  expence.  pray  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  acts  is  your  Assembly  to  be  re- 
corded for?  None  truly  that  will  be  admitted 
into  the  statute  books ;  for  the  three  inconsider- 
able ones  which  I  have  now  passed  are  only 
private  and  temporary  acts. 

Considering  the  length  of  your  session,  and 
the  general  accord  in  your  House,  where  you 
have  not  had  above  five  or  six  gentlemen  who 
have  withstood  your  proceedings,  'tis  strange 
that  you  have  not  been  able  to  fall  upon  any  just 
measures  to  redress  the  weighty  grievances  you 
came  fraughted  with,  or  to  fsame  one  bill  of  mo- 
ment which  the  Council  could  in  reason  pass. 

The  opinion  of  this  Body  must  have  great 
weight  with  me  who  know  with  what  delibera- 
tion and  temper  they  have  handled  your  bills,  how 
truly  desirous  they  have  been  to  redress  real  grie- 
vances, aud  how  zealous  to  bring  you  to  meas- 
ures for  that  purpose,  which  might  be  agreeable 
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to  justice,  honour  aud  the  publick  welfare  of 
their  Country. 

This  body  of  gentlemen,  as  well  as  those  few 
among  you  who  have  all  along  dissented  from 
your  wild  proceedings,  must  be  allowed  to  have 
far  greater  concerns  in  Virginia,  than  all  the  grand 
governing  body  of  your  House ;  so  cannot  be 
suspected  of  having  less  at  heart  than  you  the 
interest  of  the  Country;  and  considering  their 
parts  and  stations  I  must  acknowledge  them  to 
be  the  best  judges  thereof. 

But,  to  be  plain  with  you,  the  true  interest  of 
your  Country  is  not  what  you  have  troubled  your 
heads  about.  All  your  proceedings  have  been 
calculated  to  answer  the  notions  of  the  ignorant 
populace ;  and  if  you  can  excuse  yourselves  to 
them,  you  matter  not  how  you  stand  before  God, 
your  Prince  and  all  judicious  men,  or  i)efore  any 
others  to  whom  you  think  you  owe  not  your 
elections. 

The  new  short  method  you  have  fallen  upon, 
to  clear  your  conduct  by  your  own  resolves,  will 
prove  this  censure  to  be  just;  for  I  appeal  to  all 
rational  men  who  shall  read  the  Assembly  Jour- 
nals, as  well  of  the  last  session  as  of  this»  whe- 
ther some  of  the  resolves  of  your  House  of  the 
2nd  instant  are  not  as  wide  from  truth  and  fair 
reasoning  as  others  are  from  good  manners. 

In  fine,  I  cannot  but  attribute  these  miscarria- 
ges to  the  people's  mistaken  choice  of  a  sett  of 
representatives  whom  Heaven  has  not  generally 
endowed  with  the  ordinary  qualifications  requi- 
site to  legislators ;  for  I  observe  that  the  grand 
ruling  party  in  your  house  has  not  furnished  chair- 
men for  two  of  your  standing  committees  [Privi- 
ledges  and  Claims]  who  can  spell  English  or 
write  common  sense,  as  the  grievances  under 
their  own  hand-writing  will  manifest.  And  to 
keep  such  an  Assembly  on  foot,  would  be  the 
discrediting  a  country  that  has  many  able  and 
Avorthy  gentlemen  in  it. 

And  therefore  I  now  Dissolve  you: 


NOTES  TO  THE  FOREGOIN 

{Note  A.) 

The  following  extracts  from  previous  proceedings  of 
the  Governor  and  Council,  (acting  in  their  executive  ca 
pacity,)  will  throw  additional  light  upon  the  subject  of 
this  speech.  They  will  show  how  great  was  the  peril  of 
South  Carolina,  from  the  combination  of  the  Indians  on 
her  borders,  and  how  much  cause  there  was  to  apprehend 
an  invasion  of  Virginia  by  the  same  enemies ;  as  also 
what  measures  had  been  taken  for  the  relief  of  South 
Carolina  and  the  defence  of  Virginia. 

At  a  Council  held  at  Williamsburg  the  26th  of  May, 
1715,  the  Governor  having  laid  before  the  Council  a 
letter  which  he  received  yesterday  by  an  express  from 
Colonel  Cravin,  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  dated  from 
Charles  Town  the  ll.Hh  of  this  month,  the  same  was  i«ad 


at  the  Board,  representing  the  unhappy  cireamstaDcei 
into  which  that  Province  is  lately  fallen,  by  the  une^ipec- 
ted  defection  of  their  Indians,  and  a  general  combtDatiaa 
of  all  the  savage  nations  round  them  to  extirpate  his 
Majestie^s  subjects ;  That  they  have  of  a  sudden  brolce 
out  into  open  hostility  barbarously  murdering  many  of 
the  inhabitants  and  destroying  their  habitatioDs;  and 
thereupon  earnestly  desiring  a  speedy  supply  of  anosand 
ammunition  from  hence,  to  enable  the  people  of  that  Pro- 
vince to  defend  themselves  the  better  against  the  nume' 
rous  nations  of  Indians  by  which  they  are  attacked.  This 
Board  taking  into  consideration  the  deplorable  state  of 
his  Majestle's  subjects  of  the  said  Province,  and  the  fatal 
consequences  which  may  ensue  to  all  his  MajestieV  Do- 
minions on  this  Continent  if  the  Indians  should  be  able 
to  overrun  South  Carolina,  are  unanimously  of  opicioa 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  his  Majestie'a  serrice 
that  such  a  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  as  the  coo* 
dition  of  this  colony  can  spare  be  dispatched  thither  with 
all  speed ;  that  for  furnishing  such  arms  as  arc  roost  fit 
for  service  the  musquetts  now  in  the  Govemor'g  hall,  be- 
ing a  hundred  and  sixty  in  number  and  in  Terygoodonier, 
be  sent  to  South  Carolina :  That  since  diere  is  too  much 
reason  to  apprehend  from  the  generall  confederacj  of  fo 
many  Indian  nations  this  Colony  is  in  danger  of  beisg 
also  invaded,  in  which  event  the  ammunition  in  his  Ha- 
jestie*s  Magazine  will  be  wanted  for  our  own  defense,  and 
that  the  same  ought  not  to  be  lessened  withoat  sendiog 
for  a  like  quantity,  it  is  ordered  that  the  directors  of  the 
Virginia  Indian  Company  be  forthwith  desired  to  meet,  io 
whom  it  is  recommended  to  take  out  of  his  Majesik'i 
Magazine  the  ammunition  necessary  for  the  immediate  re- 
lief of  South  Carolina  or  their  resque  [rescue,]  and  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  of  the  act  of  Assembly  by  which 
the  said  Company  is  constituted  to  return  the  l&eqiuA- 
tity  into  the  said  Magazine  by  the  first  conveniency,  that 
so-  this  Colony  may  not  be  unprovided  for  its  neccasary 
defence.  And  for  the  more  quick  dispatch  of  the  fail 
several  stores  of  war,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Board  that 
his  Majestie^s  ship  Valeser  now  in  Maryland  cannot  be 
more  usefully  employed  than  in  this  service,  and  thai  the 
Governor  give  order  for  the  speedy  repair  of  that  »bip 
hither  and  to  engage  the  commander  thereof  to  undertake 
BO  necessary  an  expedition. 

And  whereas  this  Board  are  informed  that  the  fortifica- 
tions now  in  Charlestown  are  out  of  repair,  and  that  be- 
ing the  only  place  of  defence  to  which  the  inhabitants  are 
most  likely  to  retire  for  their  security,  it  is  the  opin- 
ion of  this  Board  that  the  Governor  of  Maryland,  New 
York  and  New  England,  be  exhorted  to  send  with  all 
speed  his  Majestie'sshipsof  war  attending  those  atatioos, 

to  Charlestown,  as  well  to  animate  the  people  as  to  t« 
assisting  in  the  defence  of  the  place  when  the  same  shall 
be  put  into  a  tenable  condition  :  And  because  it  is  pro- 
bable that  great  part  of  the  open  country  must  be  deser- 
ted, and  that  the  inhabitants  crowding  to  Charlestown, 
may  not  only  occasion  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  hot, which 
is  frequent  in  hot  countries,  pestilential  diseases,  in  cwc 
the  place  should  be  blockt  up,  it  is  resolved,  that  the  Gov- 
ernor of  South  Carolina  be  invited  to  send  hither  their 
women  and  children,  and  such  other  persons  na  are  nse- 
less  in  the  war,  where,  upon  a  reasonable  notice  giren, all 
due  care  will  be  taken  for  their  accommodation  and  for 
the  security  of  all  such  cflfecta  as  they  shall  think  fitt  lo 
bring  with  them. 

Whereas  it  is  advised  from  Carolina  that  the  Southern 
Indians  now  in  war  with  that  Province  did,  under  pre- 
tence of  going  to  war  with  the  Senequas  and  other  Nor- 
thern Indians,  employ  them  against  his  Mejestie's  fub- 
jects :  and  there  being  also  certain  information  that  ibfre 
has  been  for  some  time  past  a  more  than  ordinary  inter- 
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course  between  the  said  Southern  and  Northerii  Indiann, 
by  which  it  may  reasonably  be  suspected  they  are  all  in 
the  same  combination :  it  is  therefore  thought  necessary 
that  these  advices  be  communicated  to  the  Governors  of 
his  Majestie's  Northern  Plantations,  and  more  especially 
to  the  Governor  of  New  York,  that  he  may  have  a  watch- 
fiill  eye  npon  the  Senequas  and  others  of  the  Five  Na- 
tions, leat  onder  the  like  pretence  of  making  war  with  the 
Soutbem  Indians  they  should  act  the  same  treacherous 
part  with  his  Majestie's  subjects  in  those  Plantations. 

For  the  better  defence  of  the  two  frontier  settlements 
of  Chriatanna  and  Germanna,  it  is  ordered  that  their  [pro- 
bably tkree]  small  pieces  of  canon  be  sent  to  the  former, 
and  a  supply  of  ammunition  to  the  latter,  and  that  the 
canon^aheady  there  be  forthwith  mounted. 

Whereas  the  Nottoway  Indians  have  given  just  cause 
to  suspect  their  evil  intentions  towards  his  Majestie^s  sub- 
JKts,  by  their  continued  disobedience  to  orders  of  thifl 
govenunent,  and  their  refusing  to  comply  with  their  trea- 
ties and  engagements,  the  Govenior,.with  the  advice  of 
the  Council,  hath  thought  fit  to  order,  as  it  is  hereby  or- 
dered, that  the  said  nation  of  Indians  and  every  of  them 
be  forthwith  disarmed,  and  Colonel  Nathaniel  Harrison 
is  hereby  impowered  to  put  the  same  in  execution  in  such 
manner  aa  he  shall  judge  most  proper  and  eflectual,  and 
to  lodge  the  arms  of  the  said  Indians  where  be  shall  judge 
the  same  most  secure,  taking  with  him  for  that  purpose 
such  a  number  of  the  militia  under  his  conuuand  as  he 
Eball  find  necessary.  And  for  preventing  the  desertion  of 
the  said  Indiana,  and  their  joining  the  nations  now  in  war 
with  South  Carolina,  it  is  ordered  that  publick  notice  be 
giren  to  the  said  Indians  by  the  interpreter,  that  if  any  of 
them  shall  be  found  off  the  land  assigned  them  by  the 
government  without  a  passport  under  the  hand  of  Colo. 
Harrison,  who  ia  hereby  impowered  to  grant  the  same, 
except  only  in  their  going  and  returning  to  and  from  their 
land  on  the  south  side  of  Nottoway  river,  every  person  so 
fbaod  shall  be  taken  up  and  conveyed  prisoner  to  Wil- 
liMQsburgh,  there  to  be  disposed  of  either  by  transporta- 
tion or  otherwise  as  the  Governor  with  the  advice  of  the 
Council  shall  think  fit.  And  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  neighbouring  Inhabitants  to  apprehend  such  of  the 
Bftjd  Indians  as  shall  be  found  off  their  land  contrary  to 
tbis  order,  the  Governor  with  the  advice  aforesaid  doth 
^by  promise  a  reward  of  twenty  shillings  for  every 
Indian  so  taken  up  and  delivered  to  the  keeper  of  the  ffaol 
u  WilHarosburgh,  of  which  Colonel  Harrison  is  hereby 
UDpowere^l  and  desired  to  give  notice. 


Jims,  THE  15th,  1715. 

Whereas  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina  hath  made 
Application,  that  novae  course  may  be  taken  in  this  gov- 
ernment, for  preventing  the  inhabitants  of  that  Province 
deserting  the  same  in  this  time  of  danger,  as  severall  of 
them  are  now  preparing  to  do,  upon  the  apprehension  of 
ui  Indian  war,  it  is  ordered  that  a  proclamation  issue,  re- 
quiring all  magistrates  and  officers  in  the  Counties  bor- 
dering upon  North  Carolina,  to  take  up  all  inhabitants  of 
tbat  Provhice,  who  shall  be  found  travelling  into  this  Col- 
oajt  without  a  passport  under  the  haAd  of  the  Governor 
or  of  some  magistrate  within  that  Province,  and  to  send 
anch  persons  back,  firoro  constable  to  constable,  till  they 
^-  delivered  to  some  officer  in  that  government. 

For  the  better  subsistence  of  such  forces  as  shall  be 
d>ouf>ht  necessary  to  be  drawn  together  for  the  security 
of  the  frontiers,  in  case  any  attempt  should  be  made  there- 
<n>  by  the  Southern  Indians,  it  is  ordered  that  two  thou- 
>vm1  weight  of  bisquet  be  forthwith  sent  to  Christanna, 
ud  lodged  there,  for  the  use  aforesaid. 
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June  the  20tH)  1715. 

Upon  reading  at  this  Board  a  letter  from  the  Governor 
and  Council  pf  South  Carolina,  dated  the  sixth  instanti 
and  sent  by  Arthur  Middletun  Esq.  their  agent,  represent* 
ing  the  great  distress  in  which  that  province  now  is,  and 
their  inability  to  defend  themselves  long  against  the  nu- 
merous nations  of  Indians  now  confederated  against  them, 
without  speedy  succours ;  and  desiring  an  immediate  as- 
sistance of  men  from  hence,  upon  such  terms  as  shall  be 
agreed  on  by  the  said  Mr.  Middleton  on  their  behalf:  This 
Board,  taking  the  same  into  consideration,  do  unanimous- 
ly resolve  tliat  an  assistance  of  men  be  forthwith  sent  to 
the  relief  of  that  Province ;  that  the  said  assistance  be 
the  number  of  three  hundred  men,  if  se  many  can  be  got 
to  go  voluntarily  into  that  service :  and  Mr.  Middleton 
being  thereupon  called  into  the  Council,  and  heard  what 
he  had  to  offer  in  behalf  of  that  government,  touching  the 
encouragements  proposed  to  be  given  to  such  men  as 
shall  list  themselves,  made  the  following  proposalls, 
which  were  agreed  unto  by  the  Governor  and  Council. 

[The  proposals  oflTered  were — to  pay  each  man  thirty 
shillings  per  month,  the  State  of  Virginia  becoming  seen* 
rity  for  the  payment;  to  send  to  Virginia  slaves  equal  in 
number  to  the  volunteers,  which  slaves  were  to  work  on 
the  plantations  for  their  benefit,  and  to  be  retained  until 
the  pay  and  other  charges  contracted  by  the  Government 
of  South  Carolina  for  these  forces  were  fully  satisfied ;  to 
victual  and  clothe  them  (the  Government  of  Virginia  pay- 
ing for  the  clothing,  and  that  of  South  Carolina  agreeing 
to  repay  the  amount ;)  and  to  send  back  the  survivors  at 
the  termination  of  the  war,  or  sooner  if  required  by  the 
government  of  Virginia.] 

— And  then  Mr.  Middleton  being  withdrawn, 

This  Board  taking  into  consideration  the  great  ezpenoe 
the  government  of  South  Carolina  must  be  under  [during] 
their  present  pressures,  for  the  pay  and  subsistence  of  the 
forces  necessary  for  their  defence  on  this  occasion,  have 
resolved. 

That  the  government  will  defray  the  charge  of  provi* 
sions  for  the  forces  raised  here,  untill  they  arrive  in  South 
Carolina;  that  the  said  charge  be  advanced  out  of  his 
Majestie's  revenue  of  two  shillings  per  hogshead;  but 
forasmuch  as  the  said  revenue  is  much  in  debt,  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council  do  unanimously  agree  to  postpone 
their  own  sallarys  rather  than  the  said  service  should  suf^ 
fer,  and  it  is  further  recommended  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  refund  the  said  charge  as  a  charitable  contribution 
towards  the  relief  of  our  distressed  fellow  subjects. 

Ordered  that  the  levies  for  the  service  of  South  Caro- 
lina be  made  in  the  inland  counties,  where  they  may  be 
best  spared  as  being  more  remote  from  the  danger  of  an 
invasion  firom  the  Indians,  and  that  if  any  masters  of  white 
servants  will  allow  such  servants  to  list  in  the  service, 
such  masters  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  pay  and  ad- 
vantages as  are  herein  before  mentioned. 

[Here  follows  another  order  providing  the  mode  of  pay- 
ment of  the  men,  intended  chiefly  to  secure  the  creditora 
of  such  as  had  debts  out  of  their  pay.] 

This  Board,  taking  into  consideration  that  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Indians  tributary  to  this  government  may  be 
of  service  to  the  Province  of  South  Carolina  in  their  j)re- 
sent  war,  and  that  by  drawing  off  for  that  service  the 
young  men  of  the  Nottoway  and  Mnherine  nations  those 
Indians  will  be  less  able  to  put  in  execution  any  ill  de- 
signs they  may  have  against  his  Majestie's  subjects  here, 
it  is  accordingly  ordered  that  Colonel  Harrison  do  de- 
mand of  the  Nottoway s  twenty  of  their  young  men  and 
ten  of  the  Maherines,  to  be  ready  when  required  to  go 
with  the  detachment  intended  from  hence  for  the  assis- 
tance of  South  Carolina,  and  that  he  cause  their  arms  to 
be  forthwith  brought  to  his  house  and  lodged  there  untill 
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the  Indians  shall  receive  orders  for  their  march  ;  and  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  Indians  to  serve  in  this  expedi- 
tion that  he  let  them  know  they  shall  be  furnished  with 
cloaths  and  provisions,  that  upon  their  return  each  man 
shall  receive  a  reward  of  two  blanketts  and  flapps,  that 
they  shall  have  the  benefit  of  what  plunder  they  can  take 
in  the  war,  and  if  any  of  their  guns  be  lost  or  made  un- 
serviceable the  same  shall  be  repaired  at  the  expense  of 
this  government.  And  it  is  further  ordered,  that  in  case 
the  Nottoway  Indians  shall  readily  comply  with  what  is 
hereby  required  of  them,  the  former  order  for  disarming 
them  be  suspended. 

For  the  better  providing  for  the  defence  of  the  country 
in  this  time  of  danger,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Board  that 
an  Assembly  be  forthwith  called.  And  accordingly,  or- 
dered, that  writts  issue  for  electing  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses  to  meet  at  VVilliamsburgh  the  3d  day 
of  August  next.* 

Whereas  sundry  of  the  inhabitants  of  South  Carolina 
whose  plantations  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Indians, 
are  desirous  to  withdraw  their  slaves,  and  to  transport 
them  hither  as  to  a  place  of  safety  untill  the  event  of  the 
war  with  that  Province,  this  Board  being  desirous  to  fa- 
vour as  much  as  lies  in  their  power  those  pereons  whose 
misfortunes  oblige  them  to  take  sanctuary  in  this  Colony, 
have  thought  fit  to  order,  as  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  the 
payment  of  the  duties  for  all  slaves  imported  here  from 
South  Carolina,  during  the  present  war,  be  suspended 
untill  the  meeting  of  tlie  General  Assembly  that  further 
directions  be  given  therein.  And  the  collectors  of  the 
said  doty  are  not  to  demand  the  same,  unless  such  slaves 
shall  either  actually  be  sold  here,  or  that  the  owners 
thereof  .do  settle  themselves  and  their  said  alaves  in  this 
country. 


Jolt  thi  18th,  1715. 

The  contract  or  treaty  made  between  this  goveriMneat 
and  the  Province  of  South  Carolina,  for  the  forces  to  be 
raised  here  for  the  assistance  of  that  Province,  pursuant 
to  the  resolutions  of  the  last  council,  was  this  day  laid  be- 
fore and  read  at  the  Board;  and  ordered  to  be  entered  in 
the  council  books. 

The  Governor  acquainted  the  Council,  that  in  pureu- 
ance  of  the.  contract  entered  into  with  the  government 
of  South  Carolina,  he  had  on  the  5th  of  this  month 
embarked  a  hundred  and  eighteen  men  for  the  assis- 
tance of  that  Province ;  and  that  there  being  about  forty 
more  listed  since  who  are  impatient  to  be  sent  thither,  and 
also  a  hundred  musquctts  come  from  New  York,  which 
he  was  desirous  to  forward  to  Carolina  for  the  compleat 
arming  of  the  Virginia  forces,  he  had  thought  fit  to  treat 
about  the  hyring  of  a  sloop  for  the  transportation  of  the 
said  men  and  arms,  and  desired  the  opinion  of  the  Coun- 
cil therein.  It  is  accordingly  resolved,  that  a  vessell  be 
hyred,  and  the  said  men  and  arras  dispatched  to  Caroli- 
na, as  soon  as  may  be,  for  the  further  relief  and  assistance 
of  that  Province. 

The  Governor  communicating  to  the  Council  the  pro- 
posals made  by  the  King  o(  the  Saraw  Indians,  who 
came  to  Williamsburgh  on  Saturday  night,  viz :  That  if 
be  ipay  be  assured  of  a  peace  and  a  free  trade  with  this 
government,  he  is  desirous  to  remove  bis  nation  nearer  to 
Virginia ;  and  that  he  is  also  impowered  by  the  chiefmen 
of  the  Catabaw  Indians  to  desire  the  like  liberty  of  trade 
ler  them,  upon  which  the  said  Indians  will  engage  tocease 
iil  further  hostilitys  against  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
Ifaia.  And  for  the  better  establishing  a  peace  as  well  with 
this  government  as  with  the  government  of  Carolina,  he 
doth  promise  to  bring  to  Williamsburgh  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble some  of  the  great  men  both  of  the  CatabaWs  and  Chi- 
rokee  Indians,  to  treat  upon  the  terms  of  the  said  peace. 


And  if  the  same  be  agreed  upon,  that  the  said  Caubawstoi 
Cbirokees,  will  join  with  the  government  of  Soatfa  Ctro- 
Una  in  cutting  off  the  Yamasees  and  others  their  enemiee. 
The  Council  are  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  the  offen 
made  by  the  said  Saraw  King  be  accepted  as  the  most 
probable  way  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war  and  rentonn; 
the  tranquillity  of  his  Majestie's  subjects  of  South  Caro- 
lina ;  and  that  it  is  for  his  Majestie's  service  tbatibe  Go?* 
emor  do  use  his  endeavoura  by  means  of  the  said  Straw 
King  to  bring  those  nations  of  Indians  to  a  treaty,  aad  ibr 
that  purpose  that  a  passport  be  sent  them  nndar  the  leal 
of  the  Colony  for  their  safe  going  and  returning.  And  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  said  Saraw  Kmg,  it  is  ordered 
that  he  be  presented  with  a  strow'd  water  bliakett  ud 
flapp,  and  that  one  blankett  a  piece  be  given  to  each  of 
the  three  Saraw  Indians  who  accompanyed  himhitkr. 

[The  following  extracts  are  of  dates  subsequent  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  Assembly ;  but  referring  as  they  do  to 
the  general  subject  of  this  note,  they  are  deemed  oTiufi- 
cient  interest  for  insertion.] 


OCTORER  THE  18tH,  1715. 

The  King  of  the  Saraw  Indians,  accompanied  with  ooeof 
the  great  men|of  the  Catabaw  nation,  having  upra  the  Got- 
emor's  safe  conduct  come  to  this  Colony  m  order  to  treet 
of  a  peace  with  this  and  the  neighbouring  goreramenu, 
this  day  came  before  the  Governor  in  council ;  and  Colo- 
nel George  Evans  and  Captain  Robert  Fenwicke  Coa- 
missioners  from  the  government  of  South  Carolina  bein; 
present,  the  said  Indians  were  asked  several  queatioiis 
touching  what  they  had  to  propose :  to  which  they  made 
answer^  that  their  intention  was  to  desire  a  peace  widi 
this  government  and  a  liberty  of  trade;  declarvif  that  ill 
the  Catabaws  and  other  neighbouring  Indians  are  reiy 
willing  to  lay  down  thehr  arms,  and  to  give  no  further  dis- 
turbance to  any  of  the  English  plantations.   And  betag 
asked  by  the  Carolina  Commissioners  what  induced  them 
to  join  the  Yamasees  and  Appalatchees  in  the  war  against 
South  Carolina,  they  answered,  that  they  were  infonned 
by  a  woman  belonging  to  the  Weesock  town,  who  had 
been  prisoner  in  South  Carolina,  that  the  people  of  that 
Province  had  killed  a  great  many  of  their  Indians,  ud 
they  were  also  threatened  by  the  Yamasees  that  uoletf 
they  joined  them  they  the  said  Yamasees  would  cut  of 
their  nation  as  soon  as  they  had  destroyed  the  white  peo- 
pU,  and  then  put  themselves  under  the  protectioa  of  the 
Spaniards;  but  that  now  both  the  Sarews  and  theCau- 
haws  are  willing  to  make  a  peace  with  Carolina,  leonff 
they  cannot  live  without  the  assisUnce  of  the  Ensitsh. 
And  being  asked  why  the  chiefmen  of  the  Catabaws  in 
not  come  in  hither,  and  why  they  did  aot  bring  with  then 
the  two  negro  slaves  Pepe  and  Pompey  belonpng  to  Sooih 
Carolina,  according  to  what  had  been  promised  when 
they  were  last  here,  they  answered  that  ibe  chief  man  ei 
that  nation  was  sick  and  unable  to  travel,  and  the  sep» 
Pepe  was  carried  away  to  the  Sarano  tows,  and  as  w 
the  other  they  wore  ready  to  deliver  him  aptotny  MJ* 
lishman  that  should  come  to  demand  him,  they  being  wiy 
desirous  to  see  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia  anwoj 
them  whom  they  could  trust.    Whereupon,  the  Go'f  ">«• 
with  the  advice  of  the  CouncU,  was  pleased  to  tell  ibe 
said  Indians  that  he  could  not  enter  into  any  treaty  os- 
lees  the  great  men  of  each  town  of  the  Catabaw  naw« 
and  their  confederates  particularly  the  Cherokces  <» 
come  in  and  consent  to  what  shall  be  promised;  neiUK 
are  the  said  Indians  to  expect  any  supply*  of  armf  o 
ammunition  from  hence  untill  such  a  peace  be  ^^^^rZ 
that  they  may  therefore  return  with  this  answer  totittm- 
pective  nations,  and  let  them  also  know  that  '""•^"''J 
forbear  giving  any  disturbance  to  the  people  of  - jw 
C  arolina  this  government  will  not  molest  them; »««» 
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wise  that  wheneirer  they  Bhall  give  reasonable  Baticifaction 
for  the  iojurys  they  have  done  to  South  Carolina,  and 
rach  assurances  as  may  be  relyed  on  of  their  future  peace- 
able behaviour  towards  his  Majestie's  subjects  of  these 
Plantations,  the  same  freedom  of  trade  shall  be  allowed 
them  as  before  the  breaking  out  of  this  war. 

And  then  the  said  Indians  desiring  they  may  be  per- 
mitted to  purchase  coats,  shirts  and  other  necessary s  with 
the  skins  they  have  now  brought  with  them,  by  consent  of 
the  Commiseionera  of  South  Carolina  their  request  is 
granted — provided  that  under  pretence  thereof  no  per- 
sons shall  presume  to  furnish  the  said  Indians  with  any 
trms  or  ammunition  whatsoever,  the  same  being  hereby 
strictly  prohibited. 


NOTBHBBR  THX  IST,  1715. 

Whereas,  by  the  information  of  the  Saraw  Ring  as  well 
as  by  other  circumstances,  it  appears  that  the  Indians 
now  in  war  with  the  Province  of  South  Carolina  depend 
apon  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine  for  supply s  of  arms 
and  ammunition,  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Board,  that  it  is 
6»  his  Majestie*8  service  that  a  letter  be  forthwith  dis- 
patched to  (be  Governor  of  St.  Augustine,  representing 
that  his  permitting  any  of  the  said  Indian  enemies  to  be 
copplyed  with  stores  of  war  from  thence,  or  affording 
them  any  other  countenance  or  protection  is  expressly 
contrary  to  the  first  article  of  the  last  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween the  Crowns  of  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  and  there- 
fore demanding  the  observation  of  the  said  treaty  ;  and 
that  for  tlie  more  safb  and  speedy  conveyance  of  the  said 
letter,  and  adding  the  greater  authority  thereto,  his  Maj- 
e8tie*s  ship  Shoreham  attending  this  government  be  dis- 
patched therewith. 

February  the  22d,  1715. 

The  Governor  acquainting  the  Council  that  the  King  of 
the  Saraw  Indians,  together  with  some  of  the  great  men 
of  the  Catawbaw  Indians,  Sugar,  Quianway  and  Wee- 
sock  Indians  came  hither  on  Monday  last  upon  the  faith 
of  a  passport  he  had  sent  them  last  October  in  order  to 
treat  of  a  peace ;  but  that  they  had  not  observed  the  terms 
nijoined  them  in  the  said  passport,  which  were  that  their 
whole  number  coming  in  here  should  not  exceed  forty 
men,  and  that  they  should  bring  in  and  deliver  up  two 
ilaves  and  a  white  servant  belonging  to  South  Carolina 
who  had  taken  arms  with  the  Indians  against  the  people 
of  that  Province ;  that  nevertheless  he  thought  fit  to  hear 
them  in  Council  upon  wh^t  they  had  to  offer :  And  ac- 
cordingly the  said  Indians  were  called  in,  and  being  first 
asked  why  they  brought  into  the  Colony  a  greater  num- 
ber of  men  than  was  allowed  by  their  passport,  they  an- 
swered that  they  had  war  with  the  Senequas  and  knew 
thdr  partys  were  on  the  way  to  intercept  them,  and  there* 
fore  durst  not  venture  out  with  a  less  number,  that  they 
had  been  actually  attacked  on  this  journey  by  a  party  of 
the  Senequas  and  had  lost  three  of  their  men  in  the 
engagement:  and  being  also  asked  why  they  did  not 
bring  in  the  two  slaves  and  white  servant  aforesaid  they 
aesared  that  ye  two  slaves  are  at  the  Sugaree  town  and 
the  white  servant  at  the  Weesocks,  but  that  it  was  not 
told  them  that  the  slaves  and  servant  were  demanded  of 
(hem,  otherwise  they  should  have  brought  them;  but 
lioce  they  knew  it  to  be  the  orders  of  this  government 
they  will  bring  in  the  said  three  persons  with  all  speed 
after  they  return  from  hence.  Then  the  said  Indians 
were  asked  what  they  had  to  propose  to  this  government; 
to  which  they  made  answer,  that  they  were  sent  by  their 
■e^eral  nations  to  deaira  a  peace  with  the  English  and  a 
trade  with  this  Colony  as  formerly  ;  that  since  their  first 
orders  were  sent  them  from  hence  by  the  Saraw  King  they 


had  given  no  disturbance  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina, 
and  are  very  desirous  to  renew  a  friendship  with  them 
and  all  the  English :  and  being  asked  what  security  they 
would  give  that  they  will  hereafler  live  in  peace,  and 
whether  they  will  give  hostages  to  be  kept  at  the  fort  of 
Christauna,  viz :  two  children  of  the  great  men  of  each 
town,  to  be  educated  at  the  school  there  as  the  Saponie 
children  are,  they  readily  agreed  to  the  same,  promising 
with  all  convenient  speed  to  bring  them  in. 

Whereupon,  the  Council  taking  the  whole  matter  into 
consideration  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  fitt  to  encourage  the 
said  Indians  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  government, 
as  well  to  secure  the  peace  of  this  Colony  as  Carolina, 
which  will  be  best  efiected  by  obtaining  hostages  for  their 
fidelity;  and  that  the  said  Indians  be  now  sent  back  to 
further  the  treaty  with  their  respective  nations.  And  for- 
asmuch as  the  said  Indians  have  represented  that  in  their 
way  hither  they  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  the  Sene- 
quas and  three  of  their  men  killed,  and  have  prayed  for 
as  much  ammunition  as  may  be  necessary  for  their  hunt- 
ing in  their  way  home  and  for  their  defence  against  any 
party  of  the  Senequas  that  may  still  lye  in  their  way,  it  is 
accordingly  ordered  that  one  pound  of  powder  and  two 
pound  of  shot  per  man  be  given  them  as  a  present  from 
the  government  to  encourage  their  friendship  to  the  Eng- 
lish ;  but  that  no  liberty  be  granted  them  to  trade  for  any 
stores  of  war  untill  the  peace  is  concluded.  And  it  is 
also  ordered  that  the  chief  man  of  each  town  now  here  be 
presented  with  a  Stroudwater  blankett«  and  that  the  Sa- 
raw King  as  a  reward  for  his  pains  and  trouble  in  cgming 
three  times  into  this  government  in  order  to  the  bringing 
about  a  peace  with  ye  Catawbaw  and  Cherockee  Indians, 
be  further  presented  with  a  gun ;  and  that  a  passport  be 
granted  the  said  Indians  for  their  safe  passage  home  and 
returning  hither  with  their  hostages. 

[No  further  entry  relative  to  this  negotiation  appears  in 
the  Council  Journal.] 


(NoUB.) 
August  the  5th,  1716. 
Whereas  !t  appears  to  the  Board  that  the  Nottoway  In- 
dians, instigated  by  some  evil  disposed  persons,  have  sent 
a  petition  to  the  House  of  Burgesses,  highly  reflecting 
upon  the  justice  and  honor  of  this  government,  demand- 
ing the  repeal  of  the  laws  made  for  the  better  rule  of  the 
Indians  and  preserving  the  peace  of  the  Colony,  and  to 
be  freed  from  certain  engagements  to  which  they  artf  bound 
by  their  treaties;  for  preventing  Uie  ill  consequences 
which  may  be  occasioned  by  suffering  the  Indians  to  be 
possessed  with  a  notion  that  there  is  a  power  in  this  Do- 
minion to  which  they  may  apply  superior  to  that  of  the 
Governor  and  Council,  it  is  ordered  that  the  Interpreter 
forthwith  bring  before  this  Board  the  Teer-heer  of  the 
Nottoway  Indians,  commonly  called  William  Edmunds, 
together  with  the  Indians  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  Collo.  Hill,  Frank,  Robin,  James,  John,  Tom,  John 
and  Frank  junr.,  to  answer  to  such  matters  as  shall  be 
laid  to  their  charge  in  relation  to  the  subject  matter  of  the 
said  petition  and  the  nonperformance  of  their  treaties. 

August  the  10th,  1716. 
The  Nottoway  Indians  appearing  this  day  before  the 
Governor  in  Council  were  asked  whether  they  would  com- 
ply with  their  treaty  by  sending  twelve  of  their  boys  to 
be  educated  at  the  school  at  Christanna  and  removing 
themselves  to  the  land  assigned  them  at  Tomahitions, 
and  they  obstinately  refheing  to  do  either,  it  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Council  and  accordingly  ordered  that  the  great 
men  of  the  said  nation  who  are  now  in  town  be  forthwith 
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put  in  irons  during  the  Governor's  pleasure,  and  untill 
this  Board  shall  consider  of  further  measures  for  obliging 
the  said  Indians  to  perform  their  treaties.    And 

Whereas  the  said  Indians  have  upon  their  examination 
declared  that  John  Simonds  of  the  County  of  Surry  was 
the  person  who  advised  and  persuaded  them  to  petition 
the  House  of  Burgesses  and  brought  the  petition  to  them 
to  sign,  it  is  ordered  that  the  said  Simonds  be  sent  for  to 
attend  this  Board  to  answer  his  offence  in  seditiously 
stirring  up  the  said  Indians  against  the  established  laws 
of  this  Colony. 

m 

The  great  men  of  the  Nottoway  Indians  being  called 
before  the  Board  and  asked  if  they  had  received  any  in- 
jury from  any  person  in  this  government,  made  answer 
that  they  had  no  complaint  to  make  against  any  person 
whatsoever. 

August  the  13th,  1715. 

Upon  the  submission  of  the  great  men  of  the  Nottoway 
Indians  and  their  promise  of  future  obedience  to  the  gov- 
enimentt  and  particularly  of  their  sending  twelve  boys 
to  iheSaponie  Town  before  the  next  Generall  Court,  they 
were  ordered  to  be  released. 


August  thx  15th,  1715. 

John  Simons  of  the  County  of  Surry  appearing  before 
the  Board,  to  answer  the  charge  against  him  for  his  sedi- 
tious practices  with  the  Nottoway  Indians,  acknowledged 
that  the  Nottoway  Indians  only  desired  him  to  draw  a 
petition  for  them  to  the  Governor  for  having  a  school  at 
their  own  town  and  a  store  of  goods  settled  there  for  their 
conveniency,  but  that  he  afterwards  drew  up  the  heads  of 
the  petition  now  presented  to  the  House  of  Burgesses, 
and  gave  them  to  Mr.  Edward  Goodrich,  who  put  them 
into  forme  and  directed  them  to  the  House  of  Burgesses, 
and  having  returned  the  same  to  the  said  Simonds  he  got 
it  transcribed  in  another  hand  and  the  Indians  signed  it 
at  the  Caire  (?)  of  claims  in  that  County  :  Whereupom 
it  is  ordered  that  the  said  Simons  be  dismissed  his  atten- 
dance for  the  present  upon  his  promise  to  transmittto  the 
Governor  the  original  petition  drawn  up  by  the  said 
Goodrich  > 

[No  further  proceedings  appear  to  have  been  had  in 
this  case.] 

(Neie  CJ 

August  the  24th,  1715. 

Whereas  this  Board  are  informed  that  contrary  to  the 
plain  directions  of  the  act  of  Assembly  made  in  the  year 
1680,  entitled  An  Act  for  presentation  of  Grievances,  sev- 
erall  seditious  and  scandalous  papers  have  been  framed 
and  signed,  and  the  people  called  together  in  a  riotous 
manner  to  sign  the  same ;  and  the  said  papers,  not  pre- 
sented in  Court  as  the  laws  direct,  have  nevertheless  been 
certifyed  to  this  Generall  Assembly  as  the  generall  grie- 
vances of  the  freeholders  and  inhabitants  of  the  Countys 
where  the  same  were  signed,  altho*  only  subscribed  by  a 
few  obscure  persons  :  For  preventing  the  like  evil  practi- 
ces for  the  future, it  is  ordered  by  the  Governor  with  the 
advice  of  the  Council  that  a  proclamation  issue  enforcing 
the  laws  relating  to  the  signing,  presenting  and  certifying 
grievances  to  the  Generall  Assembly — and  a  proclama- 
tion was  prepared  accordingly. 


Skptzmber  the  6th,  1715. 
Whereas  divers  persons  take  upon  themselves  toprao< 


tice  as  Attorneys  in  the  Courts  of  this  Colony,  without 
being  qualify ed  with  a  sufficient  knowledge  in  the  Uwi, 
nor  having  that  integrity  which  is  requisic  for  such  an  im- 
ployment,  and  by  their  evil  practic«a  amongst  the  igno- 
rant and  illiterate  people  many  unnecessary  suits  ud 
controversys  are  moved  and  carryed  on,  to  the  great  vex- 
ation of  his  Ma)e8iie*s  good  subjecft.    And  it  appeiriog 
also  to  this  Board  that  sundry  of  the  said  pretended  At- 
torneys, in  order  to  persuade  the  vulgar  into  an  opinion  (tf 
their  capacity  as  well  to  direct  the  State  in  making  new 
laws  as  to  interpret  the  old,  suitable  to  the  bumoDn  of 
those  who  have  the  folly  to  confide  in  them,  have  takei 
upon  them  to  frame  scandalous  and  seditious  papen  under 
the  title  of  grievances  to  this  Assembly ;  and  by  their  in- 
sinuations procured  thereto  the  subscriptions  of  diveree 
unwary  people :  For  prevention  therefore  of  the  farther  ill 
consequences  which  such  practjces  may  occasion  to  the 
publick  peace  of  the  government,  and  the  intercsU  and 
estates  of  his  Mi^^Btie's  subjectst  it  is  the  vpudon  of  th« 
Council  and  accordingly  ordered  that  from  and  after  the 
publication  hereof  no  person  be  permitted  to  practice  as 
an  Attorney  in  any  Court  within  thisColony.exceptaoch 
as  shall  be  approved  by  the  Governor  and  Cooncil;  and 
the  Justices  of  the  respective  County  Courts  are  to  take 
notice  hereof  and  to  cause  the  same  to  be  duly  obaemd. 

(NoU  D.) 
September  th£  6th,  1716. 

This  BocLfd  taking  into  consideration  the  dif lespectfott 
behaviour  of  several  members  of  the  House  of  Burgeues 
towards  his  Miyestie's  Lieut.  Goveinor,  in  their  reaohei 
of  the  second  instant,  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion 
that  such  members  of  that  House  as  concurred  in  die  said 
resolves  have  thereby  oflfered  an  high  indignity  to  hii 
Majesty,  and  that  the  expressions  therein  are  so  scnrrilotti 
and  unbecoming  the  respect  due  to  his  Majeatie'e  Rcpit* 
sentativc,  that  what  persons  soever  presume  to  justify 
or  declare  their  approbation  of  the  said  ignominioiw  w 
solves  are  unfit  to  serve  his  Majesty  in  any  office  of  trust 
or  profit  within  this  government. 


NATURE'S  VOICES. 

Nature  hath  voices  for  the  listening  ear, 
Voices  of  strange,  wild  harmony  ;  the  roar 
Of  ocean,  angry  floods,  tornadoes  wild. 
Fierce  howling  storms^  dark  hurricanes  irhich  leli 
The  fearful  struggle  of  the  tempest  wild; 
And  elemental  war ;  these  are  voices 
Speaking  of  power  which  fills  the  mind  with  awt, 
With  terror,  and  alarm,  to  hear  them  rage 
ChainlesB  and  fiw»,  conscious  that  none  on  earth 
Can  stop  the  flood*  stoy  the  wild  storm,  or  bid 
The  fierce  tornado  slack  his  furious  speed, 
Calm  the  rough  wave  and  bid  the  sea  be  still. 
These  are  the  organ  tones  of  naturals  harp 
Which  rules  man's  heart  with  a  resistless  sway— 
They  rouse  his  fears  and  make  him  stand  aghast 
At  demonstrations  of  a  mighty  power 
Before  whose  beck  he  feels  that  he  mast  bow 
As  bows  the  flexile  weed  :  that  he  must  leaa 
On  other  arm  than  that  of  earthly  mould^ 
The  arm  of  Him  who  rules  o'er  wave  and  atonaj 
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Who  when  be  willa  it  bids  them  both  be  still. 

And  there  are  voices  in  the  dim  old  woods 

When  Aaturan  clothes  them  in  its  solemn  hues ; 

The  wmds  sigh  sadly  through  the  fading  leaves 

Waking  a  sound  like  some  sad  funeral  wail ; 

Nttare  seems  dying :  and  the  russet  hue 

Of  fem,  of  trees  and  all  earth's  lovely  things 

Seems  the  fit  shroud  of  faded  loveliness. 

Each  fitful  gust  that  shakes  the  solemn  grove, 

Scatters  dead  leaves,  which  sadly  fall  to  earth 

To  be  the  spon  of  winds,  and  in  their  fall 

They  faintly  murmur  forth  a  dirge-like  strain. 

Vaey  had  their  spring — a  glad  and  joyous  time ; 

They  sported  in  its  breath,  they  drank  the  dew, 

Played  in  the  sun,  then  calmly  sunk  to  rest 

Beneath  night's  quiet  eye,  to  wake  at  dawn 

Sparkling  with  dew  drops  bright,  which  *neath  the  blaze 

Of  day,  rose  up  like  incense,  from  a  thousand 

Emerald  censers  flung. 

But  this  hath  past 
And  each  sere  leaf  speaks  of  decay  and  death, 
Tkeir  hollow  rustling  tells  the  tribes  of  men, 
I1iat  like  the  Autumn  leases  they  too  must  die. 
There  is  a  voice  in  winter's  hollow  blast 
Telling  that  desolation  has  been  wrought ; 
Thai  spring's  bright  promise,  and  fiiir  summer's  bloom, 
Have  all  been  shrouded  in  its  mantle  white ; 
Or  firmly  bound  up  in  its  icy  bands ; 
To  wake  no  more,  until  the  balmy  breath 
Of  spring's  mild  zephyrs  bids  the  streams  to  flow; 
Flowers  to  come  forth ;  and  trees  to  bud  and  bloom ; 
To  wake  the  songs  of  birds,  and  hum  of  bee. 
Proclaiming  that  stem  winter's  reign  is  o'er, 
These  are  all  voices  solemn,  wild,  and  strange, 
The  harsher  tones  of  nature's  well-strung  harp  | 
Which  all  give  place  to  voices  full  of  harmony. 
The  ocean's  wave  will  calmly  sink  to  rest, 
lis  dashing  wild  change  to  the  ripples  play 
Where  breakers  late  broke  wildly  on  the  strand  { 
Wavelets  shall  chase  each  other  to  thd  shore ; 
Storms  will  at  last  be  hushed  to  sweet  repose, 
Tornadoes  fierce  soon  cease  their  frantic  rage ; 
While  the  bland  breezes,  and  the  zephyrs  mild. 
Wave  the  bright  leaves,  or  fan  the  fragile  flower; 
Skim  the  smooth  lake,  or  waft  ambrosial  sweety, 
To  fill  with  perfume  all  the  balmy  air. 
The  &llen  leaves  at  length  will  pass  away. 
Bright  ones  again  will  deck  the  summer  boughs. 
The  rose  will  bloom  anew,  and  spring's  mild  power 
Burst  the  ico-letters  of  old  winter's  sway. 
The  rainbow's  hues  will  deck  the  storm  cloud's  brow 
And  cast  upon  the  world  a  smile  of  peace. 
All  these  are  voices,  whispered  tones  of  love 
To  cheer  man's  hours  of  gloom  and  loneliness. 
They  say,  though  life  with  cares  be  clouded  o'er 
A  brighter  sun  than  ours  shall  pierce  the  gloom  ; 
Though  sorrow's  waves  swell  high,  and  madly  rage. 
There  is  a  voice  can  hush  the  waves  to  rest 
And  bid  a  bow  shine  tlirough  tlie  clouds  of  grief 
To  cheer  the  heart  in  its  deep  wretchedness. 
Though  like  the  leaves,  and  fading  flowers,  we  fall 
'Neath  the  chill  hand  of  death,  and  seek  the  tomb, 
We  too  shall  have  our  spring ;  a  glorious 
Resurrection,  death's  winter  shall  not  last ; 
But  yield  unto  a  spring  without  decay. 
These  all  are  voices,  voices  too  of  love, 
Which  fall  upon  the  heart  with  magic  power ; 
Calling  us  back  from  sin,  and  folly's  maze. 
From  all  the  transient,  and  the  fading  here, 
To  where  eternal  bloom,  and  sunshine  reign. 

AZIM. 


HISTORY  OF  RICHMOND. 

CHAPTER  FIRST. 

Of  Cities  in  gmeraJr-Of  Virginia  Cities  in  par- 
ticular. 


The  history  of  the  chief  town  of  a  nation  is 
the  history  of  that  nation.  From  its  position  as 
capital,  and  its  influence  as  chief  town,  it  con- 
centrates mainly  within  itself  the  wealth  and  in- 
tellect of  the  country ;  and  is  the  place  where 
councils  and  conventions  are  held,  where  lead- 
ing measures  originate,  and  from  whose  standard 
society  takes  its  tone  in  manners,  in  morals  and 
in  politics. 

As  the  sun  influences  and  represents  the  solar 
system,  so  do  great  capital  cities  stand  in  place 
of  their  countries.  Thus,  France  may  be  said 
to  be  concentrated  in  Paris,  and  Austria  in  Vi- 
enna. It  is  tme  that  this  rather  belongs  to  Eu- 
ropean countries  and  to  a  European  state  of  so- 
ciety ;  and  is  the  result  of  the  state  of  civiliza- 
tion in  ancient  times,  when  cities  alone  possessed 
laws  and  regulated  society,  and  when  an  entire 
nation,  as  Rome,  Athens,  or  Sparta,  was  com- 
prised in  the  walls  of  a  single  city.  Still,  as  our 
population  increases  we  are  adopting  somewhat 
European  customs,  and  coming  under  similar 
influences. 

If  we  look  over  history  to  find  in  what  man- 
ner cities  existed,  we  see  that  they  marked  the 
progress  of  civilization  and  of  emigration  in  an- 
cient times;  we  find  that  when  a  colony  was 
sent  forth,  it  was  not  to  settle  a  country,  but  to 
build  a  city ;  that  to  put  up  walls,  to  gather  men 
within  them,  and  to  arrange  the  government  of 
a  city,  were  the  first  things  done  by  the  colonists. 

The  earliest  colony  we  hear  of  was  that  of 
Cain,  and  he  builded  a  city  in  the  land  of  Nod. 
A  similar  mode  of  colonizing  belonged  to  the 
Greeks,  Carthagenians  and  Romans.  The  cus- 
tom was  a  good  one ;  for,  not  only  in  those  bar- 
barous and  unsafe  ages  was  the  protection  of  a 
city  needed,  but  also  from  the  fact  of  their  being 
no  books  or  writing,  or  if  writing  no  printing, 
and  few  means  of  transmitting  knowledge  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  the  cities  were  necessary  de- 
positories of  learning,  mechanic  arts,  forms  of 
government  and  law  and  traditionary  knowledge. 

In  cities  also  arts  and  learning  had  their  ori- 
gin, and  received  improvement  in  the  most  an- 
cient times;  Tubal  Cain  and  the  other  learned 
and  wise  men  of  that  day,  whose  vast  powers 
and  acquirements  gave  rise  to  the  report  that 
they  were  giants,  were  men  of  cities.  For  a 
pastoral  and  agricultural  people  would  never 
have  originated  the  arts  of  working  iu  metals,  or 
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iDveDted  the  harp  and  the  Bcience  of  music.  If 
a  barbarous  people  were  collected  in  a  city  and 
kept  there,  they  would,  from  the  collision  of  mind 
with  mind,  and  from  the  necessity  of  self-defence, 
and  for  obtaining  a  support,  invent  science  and 
art;  and  for  their  amusement  create  literature 
and  the  fine  arts. 

This  we  see  also  carried  out  in  greater  perfec- 
tion in  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Rome,  when  like 
bright  stars  in  a  world  of  darkness  they  shone  in 
arts,  arms,  literature,  music,  poetry,  painting, 
oratory  and  government ;  all  the  result  of  that 
stimulation  of  mind  which  a  safe,  wealthy  and 
luxurious  society  can  create.  In  them  were  pre- 
served just  principles  of  liberty;  and  some  of 
the  sublimest  efforts  of  the  human  intellect  were 
there  produced.  City  civilization  was  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  ancient  world. 

This  state  of  things  was  overthrown  by  the 
hardy  tribes  of  Germany  and  Scandinavia.  Most 
of  the  cities  were  destroyed ;  all  of  them  were 
weakened  as  they  were  the  readiest  objects  of 
attack  and  afforded  the  best  plunder,  and  the  life 
of  cities  became  disreputable,  being  despised  by 
the  warlike  races  accustomed  to  country  life ; 
and  barbarism  and  ignorance  prevailed  through- 
out Europe  in  consequence.  Some  glimmerings 
of  science  and  learning  were  however  preserved 
in  those  communities  of  monks,  that  in  their 
city-like  life  and  condition  in  some  measure  re- 
sembled the  ancient  communities. 

From  this  night  of  ignorance  and  barbarism 
arose  some  light  that  has  gradually  dawned  into 
perfect  brightness;  the  League  of  the  Hanse 
Towns,  the  independent  democratic  cities  of 
Italy,  and  the  chief  cities  of  other  countries  grad- 
ually acquired  numbers,  wealth,  power  and  priv- 
ileges from  the  trade  brought  into  Europe  by  the 
crusade,  from  the  purchase  of  rights  on  the  decay 
of  the  power  of  the  nobility,  and  from  the  spirit 
of  manufacturing.  These  cities  kept  up  a  spirit 
of  freedom,  encouraged  and  extended  commerce 
and  made  themselves  acquainted  with  their 
power  and  their  rights.  The  unsettled  state  of 
Europe  caused  their  increase ;  because  all  flocked 
into  their  open  gates  who  had  dared  to  think  and 
speak  of  their  rights,  or  had  resisted  unjust  au- 
thority, or  who  were  not  able  to  build  castles 
and  collect  forces  for  their  own  protection.  A 
walled  city  was  then  safe  from  attack ;  the  rules 
of  modern  military  science  render  them  easily 
taken.    Thus  they  became  formidable. 

In  these  times  the  monasteries  and  the  large 
cities  were  the  only  places  where  there  was  at 
once  protection  and  freedom  ;  there  learning, 
science  and  the  arts  in  some  degree  flourished. 
From  them  sprung  law,  the  science  of  free  gov- 
ernment, just  maxims  to  regulate  commerce, 
some  faint  knowledge  of  the  rights  of  man,  and 


efforts  to  obtain  them,  and  ultimately  our  present 
privileges  and  powers  as  free  citizens. 

In  looking  over  Europe  then  we  find  those 
countries  most  free  where  there  were  most  large 
cities ;  the  very  word  citizen,  now  applied  to  all 
the  freemen  of  a  land,  means  a  city  denizen,  aad 
shows  the  character  of  freedom  in  ancient  times. 

Yet  while  the  cities  of  Europe  by  obtaioiDg 
power  and  privileges  had  obtained  liberty,  their 
freedom  was  of  an  isolated  character ;  each  citj 
by  itself  was  free,  and  had  ail  the  powers  and 
prerogatives  of  a  State. 

This  liberty  was  apt  to  be  tumultuously  exe^ 
cised,  and  the  more  violent  to  rule  over  the  peace- 
able by  force  and  clamour.  Thus  we  find  the 
free  cities  of  luly  continually  engaged  in  war 
with  one  another,  unable  to  unite  for  the  com- 
mon good,  and  wasting  their  strength  in  this  un- 
fraternal  strife.  Their  assemblies  partook  of  the 
mob  order,  and  the  purity  of  liberty  was  impaired 
by  the  violence  and  corrupted  by  the  luxury  of 
the  citizens. 

A  community  collected  in  cities  could  never 
form  a  representative  republic,  and  thus  gather 
its  people  into  one  great  and  united  nation;  it 
could  only  be  a  collection  of  disunited  democra- 
cies, an  easy  prey  to  any  powerful  invader. 

In  the  middle  ages  then  liberty  dwelt  isolated  in 
the  castle  of  the  noble,  in  the  monastery  of  the 
monk,  and  among  the  democracy  of  the  city. 

It  was  when  this  kind  of  liberty  had  passed 
away,  and  when  the  people  of  England  bad  be- 
come free  in  their  villages  and  on  their  hills  and 
valleys  as  well  as  in  their  crowded  cities,  that  this 
country  was  settled.  The  principle  of  represen- 
tation began  to  be  understood  and  carried  out 
with  regard  to  all  the  freemen  of  a  land ;  so  that 
all,  wherever  dwelling,  were  alike  citizens.  It 
was  this  that  marked  the  chief  difference  between 
the  colonies  of  England  and  those  of  France 
and  Spain ;  and  the  result  was  that  the  latter 
adopted  the  ancient  plan  of  colonizing;  they 
built  up  large  towns,  erected  fortifications,  placed 
troops  in  them,  and  set  up  at  once  all  the  ma- 
chinery of  government.  Our  ancestors  spread 
over  the  country,  became  attached  to  the  soil, 
and  retained  no  very  strong  fondness  for  the 
mother  country  in  a  land  so  totally  different,  and 
where  there  was  no  strong  fort  or  large  city  to 
represent  the  old  land  and  to  control  the  resi- 
dent citizens.  It  was  well  for  us  that  it  was  so; 
the  cost  of  building  up  a  city  would  settle  a  col- 
ony, and  we  should  have  been  habitually  over- 
awed by  the  presence,  and  crippled  by  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining,  our  great  city  and  its  offi- 
cials. 

Our  power  would  have  been  thus  collected  in 
one  place  to  our  disadvantage,  and  we  should 
have  been  as  weak,  as  much  manacled  by  the 
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government  of  the  mother  country  na  was  Can- 
ada or  Cuba« 

We  were  not,  and  we  never  have  been  a  peo- 
ple of  cities;  the  spirit  of  our  nation  was  not 
curbed  in  the  business,  or  frittered  to  nothing  in 
the  fashionable  pursuits  of  large  cities ;  it  was 
free  as  the  air  we  breathed  and  as  untrammelled 
as  nature  itself. 

Brought  up  with  a  large  share  of  individual 
liberty,  the  very  name  of  oppression  galled  and 
irritated  us,  and  thus  we'  as  a  people  were  more 
likely  than  the  men  of  any  other  nation  to  throw 
off  the  power  and  declare  ourselves  what  we 
really  were,  independent  of  Great  Britain.  It  is 
a  common  mistake  to  suppose,  and  to  say  in 
4th  of  July  orationsf  that  we  cast  off  the  yoke  of 
Great  Britain,  freed  ourselves  from  imaginary 
chains,  and  from  a  state  of  thraldom  almost 
amounting  to  slavery  became  free  and  indepen- 
dent This  error  may  be  accounted  for  by  re- 
membering that  most  of  such  speeches  are  made 
by  seekers  of  political  notoriety  who  naturally  deal 
io  exaggeration  and  hyperbole;  or  by  youths  just 
released  from  the  dominion  and  the  rod  of  the 
Bcbooimaster,  and  who  naturally  imagine  their 
new  found  freedom  to  be  like  that  of  their  ances- 
tors ;  who  assimilate  the  rod  to  a  sceptre,  the  fiat  of 
the  teacher  to  the  commands  of  a  king,  and  con- 
sider the  resisting  colonies  like  so  many  rebelling 
schoolboys.  No  greater  error  can  exist;  for  no 
V  generation  of  men  born  in,  and  freed  from,  sla- 
very, is  fit  to  be  free.  History  affords  no  exam- 
ple of  a  people  freed  from  slavery  that  were  able 
to  form  a  government  that  was  free,  or  to  exist 
in  any  manner  as  a  free  State ;  they  naturally 
glide  into  anarchy  or  despotism.  Hispaniola  is 
an  instance  of  this.  Even  the  nation  of  Israel, 
tfalt  was  freed  by  God's  hand  from  Egyptian 
taskwork,  was  rather  a  subject  nation  than  an 
enslaved  race;  and  they  were  purified  by  a  forty 
jears'  residence  in  the  freedom-inspiring  deserts 
of  Arabia,  where  the  old  custom-bound  genera- 
tion that  had  served  in  brick  and  mortar  died  out, 
and  a  new  race  trained  in  the  most  perfect  lib- 
erty were  brought  iuto  being.  We  were  ever  a 
free  people ;  from  the  first  we  had  stood  alone 
and  free  in  this  wild  country  of  ours,  to  which  our 
fathers  fled  to  escape  the  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion of  the  world.  They  brought  with  them  the 
principles  of  liberty ;  and  these  principles  grew 
with  our  growth,  and  strengthened  with  our 
strength. 

From  an  oppressed  ancestry  we  came  forth  a 
free  people;  and  in  making  our  Declaration  of 
Independence,  made  a  Declaration  of  Rights 
and  of  the  attempted  infringement  of  those  rights. 
It  was  not  a  statement  of  grievances  made  by 
an  oppressed  and  enslaved  people  petitioning  for 
redress ;  but  the  voice  of  a  free  people  declaring 


that  their  rights  had  been  trampled  on,  that  their 
liberty  had  been  assailed,  and  that  they  would 
no  longer  submit  to  such  injuries.  The  most  pe- 
culiar change  among  us  as  a  people  is  shown  in 
the  fact  that  our  cities  have  increased  in  number 
and  size  and  influence  to  so  great  a  degree,  that 
they  now  stand,  especially  in  the  north,  as  rep- 
resentatives of  our  States.  It  is  probable  that 
had  we  been  as  much  a  nation  of  cities  then  as 
now,  we  would  not  have  entered  upon  the  war 
of  the  Revolution,  as  we  should  have  been  mora 
accessible  to  attack,  and  more  dependent  on  for- 
eign nations;  by  destroying  our  chief  towns  our 
courage  and  strength  would  have  been  broken, 
and  we  should  have  been  afraid  to  begin,  or 
unable  to  carry  on  the  struggle. 

For  a  feeble  country  to  possess  large  cities  it 
a  great  error :  from  the  various  connexions  made 
with  other  parts  of  the  country  through  trade* 
manufactures  and  commerce,  and  from  positioa 
also,  a  large  city  in  a  feeble  country  will  so  con- 
centrate the  force  of  the  country  it  representt» 
that  if  the  city  be  captured  the  country  is  taken. 
Havanna  is  so  entirely  Cuba,  that  if  Havanna 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  invader,  Cuba  is  subdued. 

While  in  feeble  countries  where  cities  are  few, 
the  effect  produced  by  a  foe's  invasion  of  the 
capital  city  is  rather  to  excite  than  to  intimidate. 

Bonaparte  made  two  great  mistakes  in  suppo- 
sing Madrid  and  Moscow  the  capitals,  that  is, 
the  concentrated  power  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries; his  invasion  only  roused  the  spirit  of  the 
people  to  resistance,  and  from  these  mistakes 
began  his  downfall. 

The  British  were  continually  disappointed  by 
finding  no  good  effect  follow  their  occupation  of 
our  capital  cities  in  the  Revolutionary  war ;  and 
the  insulting  invasion  of  Washington  during  the 
last  war,  served  only  to  exasperate  and  unite  us 
against  them  ;  so  that  we  presented  a  more  firm 
and  menacing  front  in  consequence  of  that  dis« 
aster  than  we  had  ever  done  before. 

Not  only  is  a  young  and  feeble  country  better 
able  to  defend  its  liberties,  if  it  have  no  great  and 
powerful  city,  but  it  will  also  fall  more  naturally 
into  the  form  of  government  that  is  a  represen- 
tative republic.  Each  part  will  be  as  powerful 
as  the  other;  jealousies  will  not  therefore  arise, 
nor  will  one  place  receive  the  chief  advantages 
derived  from  the  labour  of  all;  and  an  equal 
government  with  no  fear  of  concentration,  whose 
powers  being  derived  from  all  alike,  will  act  sim- 
ilarly on  all,  will  result.  Woe !  to  the  country 
that  is  feeble  in  strength,  and  whose  energies  are 
weighed  down  by  the  incubus  of  a  great  city ;  it 
can  scarcely  hope  toobtainfreedom,  orif  itdoes» 
it  will  be  impaired  by  the  source  through  which 
it  is  derived.  The  body  politic,  like  the  human 
body,  must  have  its  energies  properiydissemina- 
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ted  throughout  the  syBtem  before  physical  or  po- 
litical health  can  be  enjoyed.  Feeble  nations, 
with  large  cities,  are  like  feeble  frames  where 
the  apparent  size  and  strength  is  the  result  of 
congestion  or  dropsy.  Had  the  South  Ameri- 
can colonies  been  settled  as  were  those  that  be- 
came our  States,  they  would  have  resulted  ear- 
lier in  free  commonwealths,  and  would  now  have 
enjoyed,  what  they  are  yet  ignorant  of,  an  equal 
representative  government.  It  is  unnecessary 
here  to  dwell  upon  the  influence  of  great  cities 
upon  the  community  in  point  of  morals,  or  as 
places  of  trade  and  business,  nor  is  it  necessary 
to  speak  of  the  important  benefits  that  spring 
from  them.  These  and  other  kindred  subjects 
will  be  discussed  in  speaking  of  the  history  and 
p^ogres8^of  Richmond. 

This  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  efforts  of  the  American 
colonies  to  establish  free  governments :  That  no 
colony  can  obtain,  or  keep  in  purity,  republican 
freedom  if  it  has  strengthened  and  enlarged  its 
cities  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Virginia  has  been  peculiarly  exempt  from  the 
possession  of  large  cities.  Settled  mainly  by  the 
sons  of  county  gentlemen,  who  brought  the  love  of 
country  life  with  them  across  the  Atlantic  and 
infused  it  into  the  mass  of  the  population,  her 
citizens  have  ever  preferred  that  life ;  and  the 
title  of  county  gentleman,  implying  the  posses- 
sion of  landed  estate,  has  been  always  esteemed 
more  honourable  than  any  other. 

The  ready  intercourse  afforded  by  our  rivers, 
.  and  the  immediate  sale  of  the  tobacco  raised  on 
their  banks,  prevented  the  necessity  of  taking  it 
to  a  city  market;  whatever  was  made  being  sold 
in  the  raw  state,  and  no  manufactures,  or  place 
of  manufacturing,  existing  in  the  colony;  the 
trade  too  being  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  all 
tended  to  encourage  the  existence  of  an  agriculr 
tural  community  alone,  and  thus  to  forbid  the 
building  up  of  great  cities. 

Accordingly  we  find  that  the  colony  of  Virginia 
fcarcely  possessed  a  single  city  that  deserved  the 
name.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution- 
ary war,  Norfolk,  the  largest,  had  a  population 
of  only  6,000. 

During  all  our  history  we  have  not  really  had 
any  great  capital  city ;  all  the  many  efforts  made 
by  individuals  and  companies,  and  all  the  Acts 
of  Assembly  creating  cities,  brought  forth  only 
villages  and  ports  of  shipment.  The  disposition 
of  our  citizens  was  too  strongly  in  favor  of  coun- 
try life  to  be  overcome  by  the  wishes  of  the  moth- 
er country  or  the  enactments  of  the  House  of 
Burgesses. 

Our  very  capital  has  never  been  firmly  fixed, 
but  has  been  of  a  m'gratory  character ;  first  in 
Jamestown,  then  in  Willianosburg,  in  Richmond, 


in  Charlottesville  during  one  period  of  the  Rev- 
olution, and  even  in  refuge  at  Staunton  in  anoth- 
er ;  and  now  for  some  time  past  in  Ricbmood. 
Only  within  a  few  years  has  this  been  atovroof 
any  size  or  importance,  and  although  it  has  made 
great  increase  in  population  and  is  the  city  of 
the  State,  it  numbers  only  some  35,000  inhabi- 
tants. All  our  cities  are  of  foreign  origin ;  their 
first  and  chief  inhabitants  being  Scotch  or  Eng- 
lish merchants,  and  their  households. 

Around  the  seat  of  government  clustered  the 
public  buildings,  schools,  hotels,  mercantile  es- 
tablishments, and  the  residences  of  the  offieials, 
and  of  the  wealthy  planters  who  passed  their 
winters  in  the  amusements  found  at  the  seat  of 
government.  These,  with  the  shops  of  a  feir 
mechanics,  constituted  the  city  of  Williamsburg 
in  olden  time. 

The  meeting  of  the  Honse  of  Bargesses  brought 
together  in  the  capital  the  talent,  beauty  and 
wealth  of  the  colony;  it  was  as  much  the  cas- 
tom  for  the  gentry  of  Virginia  to  assemble  for 
the  winter  in  Williamsburg,  aa  for  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  England  to  spend  the  same  sea- 
son during  the  session  of  Parliament  in  London. 
A  miniature  court  was  thus  kept  up;  and  the 
Governor's  levees,  attended  by  all  the  dignity 
and  wealth  and  loveliness  of  the  Old  Dominion, 
compared  favorably  in  every  respect,  in  pride  of 
birth,  in  dignity  of  carriage,  in  intellectual  wealth, 
and  in  the  entailed  possession  of  landed  estate 
among  the  men ;  and  certainly  surpassed  in  grace 
of  manner,  loveliness  of  person,  and  warmth  of 
heart,  the  ladies  of  the  Court  of  St.  James. 

These  were  the  palmy  days  of  the  Old  Do- 
minion, when  she  gathered  into  one  brilliant 
point  the  scattered  rays  of  intellectual  and  phy- 
sical beauty  she  so  abundantly  possessed,  fio 
colonial  capital  could  equal  her  in  this  respect, 
for  none  possessed  such  abundant  and  varied  re- 
sources, and  she  stood  then  pre-eminent,  as  she 
has  ever  since  done,  for  the  beauty  and  grace 
of  her  daughters,  and  the  dignity  and  intellect  of 
her  sons.  This  floating  population,  however, 
did  not  make  a  city,  for  not  only  was  the  gay 
crowd  that  enlivened  Williamsburg  during  the 
winter  months  scattered  in  the  snmmer,  but  the 
Governor  also  was  generally  absent,  travelling 
through  the  colony  or  residing  on  his  plantation. 

The  capital  of  the  colony  was  by  no  means  a 
large  city ;  it  had  only  an  intermittent  existence 
and  was  periodically  great  and  small. 

The  towns  of  Virginia  were  built  up  by  the 
tobacco  trade ;  and  as  this  was  altogether  in  the 
hands  of  foreign  merchants,  these  men  through 
their  agents,  really  founded  the  towns  and  cities 
of  the  Old  Dominion.  Wherever  a  market  was 
likely  to  be  found,  there  they  established  a  tra- 
ding poat,  built  up  warehouMSy  famished  atorei 
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with  all  the  artieles  needed  by  the  wealthy  and 
luxurious  planters. 

Around  these  stores  and  warehouses,  the  dwel- 
lings of  the  merchants  and  their  factors,  with  the 
buildings  put  up  for  the  mechanics  and  servants 
employed,  first  arose  and  made  the  beginning;  of 
the  towD ;  other  dwellings  and  inhabitants  grad- 
ually collected,  until  iu  the  course  of  time  a  char- 
ter for  a  corporate  town  was  asked  and  granted 
from  the  House  of  Burgesses. 

In  this  manner  were  built  up  all  the  towns  in 
lower  Virginia. 

While  tobacco  was  the  chief,  it  was  not  the 
ooly  article  sold  in  these  trading  posts;  our  weal- 
thy planters  had  many  of  them  their  own  mer- 
chants in  London,  to  whom  they  shipped  the  pro- 
dace  of  their  plantations  and  from  them  exported 
directly  the  things  they  needed.  Shiploads  of 
emigrants  were  brought  over;  either  criminals 
condemned  to  slavery  for  life,  or  indentured  ser- 
Taate,  sold  for  a  limited  time  to  pay  the  expense 
of  transportation.  Slaves  from  Africa  were 
brought  in  English  bottoma,  or  in  the  ships  of 
New  England,  and  sold  in  onr  rivers  or  in  our 
market  towns.  No  Virginian  engaged  in  trade 
or  commerce ;  certainly  no  Virginia  ship  or  citi- 
zeu  ever  took  part  iu  the  African  trade;  that 
traffic  80  much  denounced  by  those  who  origina- 
ted it,  and  who  only  discovered  the  holding  of 
siaveB  to  be  a  sin,  when  their  own  pockets  could 
no  longer  be  filled  by  their  transportation. 

The  instructions  given  to  the  factors  of  foreign 
merchants,  and  carried  out  by  them,  exerted  a 
very  injnrious  effect  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
colony. 

They  were  these ;  to  seek  to  ingratiate  them- 
ulves  with  the  tobacco  planters  and  to  obtain 
their  custom ;  to  charge  high  prices  and  to  give 
long  credits  to  all  who  were  able  to  pay ;  at  the 
end  of  the  year  to  close  up  the  account  by  bond 
and  to  open  another ;  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year  to  put  together  the  account  of  that  year  and 
the  bond  with  interest  of  the  preceding  one,  in- 
cludiog  all  under  another  bond.  This  process 
^M  repeated  every  year,  compound  interest 
l^iog  thus  obtained,  until  the  amount  of  the  bond 
approached  nearly  the  value  of  the  planter's 
property,  when  the  credit  was  withdrawn  and  a 
•ettlement  of  the  account  requured. 

The  planter,  in  the  meantime,  generally  put- 
^H  bis  tobacco  in  the  merchant's  hands,  with 
power  to  sell,  often  not  stipulating  for  any  par- 
ticular price,  but  simply  requeating  him  to  sell  to 
the  beet  advantage  and  credit  his  account  with 
the  value. 

This  plan  ruined  the  planter,  enriched  the  mer- 
chant, drained  the  country,  and  failed  to  build  up 
the  towns  of  Virginia.  As  the  tobacco  trade  de- 
clined, the  towns  it  had  brought  into  existence 
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declined  also,  until  some  of  them  that  were  ports 
of  entry  and  departure,  and  possessed  fleets  of 
vessels  in  their  harbors  are  scarcely  known,  or 
have  ceased  to  exist  Being  merely  depots  for 
the  shipment  of  the  unmanufactured  article,  and 
aiding  not  at  all  the  country  which  they  so  much 
injured,  they  were  no  more  likely  to  exist  as 
towns,  and  to  increase  as  such,  than  are  the  tr»> 
ding  posts  established  for  the  fur  trade  likely  to 
become  cities  when  the  animals  are  all  destroyed. 

Yorktown  was  one  of  these  places ;  it  was  the 
chief  port  for  the  entire  Virginia  trade,  and  once 
presented  a  busy  scene  of  commerce  and  wealth ; 
its  glory  has  now  departed. 

Hanovertown  on  the  Pamunky  was  another ; 
settled  before  Richmond,  it  was  at  the  era  of  the 
Revolution  a  place  of  more  importance;  and 
wanted  only  one  or  two  votes  of  being  then  cho- 
sen as  the  Capital  of  the  State.  It  is  now  a 
ploughed  field. 

Leedstown,  in  Westmoreland,  on  the  Rappa- 
hannock, ia  a  striking  instance  of  the  decay  of 
these  tobacco-built  towns;  founded  in  the  same 
year  with  Philadelphia,  it  was  intended  as  a  rival 
xity,  and  in  its  beginning  was  far  more  prospe- 
rous. 

With  a  richer  country  around,  it  possessed  a 
more  extensive  and  more  valuable  trade;  its 
warehouses  were  better  filled,  and  its  intercourse 
with  England  more  regular  and  more  lucrative 
than  that  of  its  sister  city. 

It  has  now  ceased  to  exist ;  as  the  tobacco  fields 
became  poor,  its  trade  ceased  and  it  dwindled 
away ;  one  small  county  store,  badly  supplied,  is 
all  that  now  remains  of  the  rival  of  Philadelphia. 

It  is  not  wonderful,  then,  that  our  ancestors 
opposed  the  building  of  cities,  and  preferred  coun- 
try life ;  or  that  the  opinion  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
was  endorsed  when  he  said  that  **  great  cities  are 
sores  on  the  body  politic.'*  Thus  it  happened 
that  when  our  revolutionary  war  began,  we  had 
few  cities,  and  those  of  small  population ;  and  in 
those  cities  the  men  of  trade  were  mostly  for- 
eigners from  England  or  Scotland.  It  was  be- 
cause of  this  prejudice  against  trade;  owing 
partly  to  the  cavalier  descent  also,  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  commerce  of  the  colony  was  in  the 
hands  of  men  bound  by  strong  ties  to  the  mother 
country,  that  a  law  was  proposed  to  the  effect, 
that  **  no  merchant  or  tradesman  should  sit  in  the 
House  of  Delegates,  or  hold  office  under  the 
commonwealth. 

The  war  caused  a  cessation  of  trade,  and  our 
towns  took  a  new  character;  they  became  pla- 
ces for  holding  public  meetings  and  conventions, 
depots  for  arms,  and  manufactories  of  the  muni- 
tions of  war. 

Each  became  a  centre  of  influence,  where  en- 
listments went  on,  and  where  the  news  of  the 
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war  was  heard  and  discussed  ;  and  near  some, 
and  in  others,  battles  were  fought.  After  the 
war,  it  was  found  that  all  our  towns  of  impor- 
tance had  been  in  the  enemies  hands  and  were 
more  or  less  severely  injured;  some  never  re- 
covered the  injuries  received  and  the  gradual 
declension  of  trade ;  others  stood  still,  until  within 
a  few  years  past  more  activity  has  been  manifes- 
ted in  our  cities  and  more  improvements  have 
taken  place.  Richmond,  from  her  position  and 
from  her  being  the  State  Capital,  has  taken  the 
lead ;  from  her  abundant  resources  as  a  manu- 
facturing power;  from  the  numerous  lines  of 
travel  centring  in  her,  and  from  the  spirit  of  en- 
terprise manifested  by  her  citizens,  promises  to 
retain  it. 

My  intention  is,  in  the  following  pages,  to  show 
the  rise  and  progress  of  this  city,  to  speak  of  it 
as  it  has  been,  as  it  is  now,  and  to  imagine  its 
future. 

To  write  the  history  of  the  city  of  Richmond 
alone,  would  be  to  write  on  a  very  meager  sub- 
ject; to  write  the  history  of  the  Capital  of  Vir- 
ginia, is  to  follow  out  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing events  that  the  records  of  our  State  can  fuiv 
nish.  And  I  thiuk  that  the  history  of  a  city 
consists  rather  in  narrating  the  important  trans- 
actions that  have  taken  place  in  that  city,  with 
their  historical  influence ;  and  in  mention  and 
description  of  the  men  who  brought  them  to  pass, 
than  in  speaking  alone  of  the  beauty  of  situation 
or  of  buildings;  yet  these  should  also  be  descri- 
bed, as  they  are  the  framing  to  the  picture. 

I  will  speak  then  of  the  great  men  who  have 
acted,  and  the  great  events  that  have  arisen  in 
Richmond;  of  the  conventions  held  in  it;  of  its 
public  or  peculiar  buildings ;  of  its  position  as  a 
place  of  trade  and  manufactures;  the  beauty  of 
its  situation ;  its  healthfulness  as  a  city,  and  the 
habits  and  manners  of  its  inhabitants.  Whatever 
else  of  incident  or  anecdote  that  can  be  gathered 
from  records  or  from  memory,  shall  be  made  use 
of  to  illustrate,  and,  perhaps,  to  enliven  the  dry- 
ness of  the  narrative. 


CHAPTER  SECOWD. 
Richmond  under  the  Indian  Ruk, 

The  Indian  Race  had  made  the  neighbourhood 
of  Richmond  a  place  of  settlement  long  before 
the  white  man  had  set  foot  in  this  country.  It 
was  a  kingly  residence  when  they  began  to  ex- 
plore the  rivers,  and  to  ascertain  the  size  and 
value  of  the  land  of  Powhatan. 

Even  then  the  wild  race  who  hunted  in  the 
woods  and  fished  in  the  waters  of  Virginia,  had 
marked  the  falls  of  the  chief  river  as  their  seat 


of  empire ;  and  here  Smith,  the  energetic  nA 
talented  leader  of  the  colony,  and  Powhataa, 
the  embodyment  of  all  that  was  wise  and  pow- 
erful in  the  Indian  character,  first  met  oike  ano- 
ther. They  were  types  of  their  respective  races; 
and  as  the  astute  intellect  and  firm  character  of 
Powhatan  succumbed  to  the  superior  genius  and 
stronger  mind  of  Smith,  so  has  the  one  race 
yielded  and  been  overcome  and  destroyed  by  the 
other.  (May,  1606.)  Beautifully  must  the  land- 
scape have  appeared  in  the  evening  sunlight  as 
Smith  and  his  bold  companions  made  their  waj 
up  to  the  foot  of  the  falls.  The  mighty  riTcr 
rolling  and  tumbling  down  its  rocky  bed,  dasbiog 
and  roaring  among  the  rocks  that  impeded  it» 
course,  spreading  placidly  out  into  a  broad  bay 
below ;  the  various  islands  that  dotted  its  sur- 
face ;  the  low  grounds  now  cultivated  and  the 
site  of  Manchester  covered  with  dense  forests  ia 
the  full  leaf  of  summer ;  the  high  hills  aroaodt 
made  still  more  high  by  their  crown  of  tall  trees, 
glancing  and  waving  in  the  sunlight,  and  casnos 
a  sombre  shadow  on  the  turbid  waters  below; 
the  Indian  village  in  the  distance,  with  its  smoke 
columns  ascending  for  the  evening  meal ;  and  a 
troop  of  painted  savages  on  the  shore,  watcbiog 
the  boat's  crew  and  forbidding  their  laodiDg, 
made  up  a  scene  of  wild  and  picturesqne  beauty. 
So  accurately  does  Smith  describe  the  residence 
of  Powhatan,  by  the  beauty  of  shaation,  tbe 
quantity  of  arable  land  around,  the  three  islaods 
opposite  and  the  distance  from  the  faUs,  that  it 
will  be  at  once  recognized  as  the  place  eaHed  by 
his  name,  and  now  owned  by  Col.  Mayo.  Tbe 
Indian  chief  had  chosen  his  residence  well;  cal- 
tivated  fields  lay  around;  his  town  was  wellpali- 
sadoed  and  thoroughly  protected ;  the  fails  of  tbe 
river  lay  a  short  distance  above,  affording  every 
opportunity  for  the  use  of  the  spear  or  tbe  trap 
in  catching  fish,  and  hunting  grounds  dessely 
wooded,  stood  on  each  bank- 
It  was  truly  an  Indian  Paradise ;  affording  all 
that  savage  life  requires,  security,  abundant  food, 
and  the  pleasure  of  hunting. 

How  much  it  would  astonish  us  if  the  Ksoe 
could  be  now  restored  in  all  its  wildnees  and  with 
its  former  inhabitants !  As  much  would  Smith 
and  his  companions,  or  Powhatan  and  bis  wild 
followers  be  startled  at  the  present  aspect  of  the 
place.  Not  only  is  the  land  bare  of  its  forest 
covering  and  hidden  with  paved  streets  and  bos- 
ses, the  river  spanned  with  bridges  and  its  banks 
formed  into  docks  and  quays ;  but  the  high  and 
steep  hills  have  been  cut  down,  tbe  valleys  filled 
up  and  the  very  surface  of  the  land  so  changed, 
that  even  if  deprived  of  buildings,  Powhatan 
would  not  know  his  old  hunting  grounds,  aod 
Smith  would  look  in  vain  for  former  landmarks. 
The  English  were  kindly  received  and  creAted 
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bj  Powhatan  in  his  village ;  Smith  seems  to  have 
been  mach  struck  with  the  appearance  and  the 
power  of  the  old  chief,  and  to  have  made  quite 
afivoorable  impression  himself ;  the  sagacious 
Mrage  mast  have  perceived  the  decision  of  char- 
acter possessed  by  bis  guest  and  seems  at  once 
to  have  respected  and  feared  him.  Here,  too,  it 
is  likely  that  Pocahontas  must  have  seen  Smith, 
Bad  have  become  interested  in  the  gallant  and 
powerful  stranger,  whom  her  wise  father  seemed 
evea  to  regard  with  reverence.  Nor  is  it  too 
moch  to  aasert  that  the  visit  of  Smith  to  the  falls 
of  the  James  river,  the  acquaintance  made  and 
the  interest  excited,  prompted  the  sudden  impulse 
which  so  happHy  saved  his  life  at  a  later  period. 
Here,  on  the  site  of  Richmond,  the  Indian  and 
the  white  man  first  met ;  and  here  began  that 
iotercoarse  which  terminated  in  the  preeminence 
of  ooe  race,  and  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
other. 

This  visit  of  Smith  was  merely  of  an  explora- 
tory character ;  it  was  not  until  Sept.  1609,  that 
00  the  arrival  of  some  500  unruly  emigrants 
from  England,  Smith  in  sending  out  colonies  to 
occupy  different  parts  of  Virginia,  dispatched 
120  men  under  Captain  West,  to  make  a  settle- 
ment at  the  falls  of  the  Jfames.  These  men,  like 
the  rest  of  the  emigrants,  were  utterly  unfit  for 
establishing  wisely  a  colony ;  they  stupidly  pla- 
ced themselves  on  some  low  grounds,  subject  to 
inundation,  consequently  unhealthy  and  liable  to 
nany  other  inconveniences.  From  the  descrip- 
tion given,  the  first  settlement  of  white  men  near 
Richmond,  must  have  been  about  where  Rock- 
etts  now  stands.  When  Smith  visited  them  and 
law  how  disastrously  they  were  placed,  he  pur- 
chased from  Powhatan  bis  village;  stipulating 
for  the  price,  and  promising  to  defend  the  fron- 
tier against  the  Manacan  tribe ;  and  then  endea- 
vored to  remove  bis  men  there.  They  refused 
to  obey  his  commands  or  to  acknowledge  his 
authority ;  determining  to  hold  |he  country  for 
themselves,  and  to  keep  in  tbeir  own  possession 
the  gold  mines  in  which  their  diseased  fancy  be- 
Ueved  it  to  abound. 

He  went  boldly  in  among  them,  with  five  men 
only,  and  seized  the  ringleaders ;  and  although 
the  whole  band  rose  up  against  him  and  forced 
bim  to  xetire,  he  took  possession  of  their  vessel, 
^00  the  mariners  to  his  side,  and  after  trying  to 
expostulate  with  them,  and  finding  it  useless, 
uiled  off  for  Jamestown. 

The  colonists  had,  by  their  arbitrary  conduct, 
made  themselves  enemies  of  the  Indians,  and 
theee,  finding  that  they  were  not  protected  by 
Smith,  attacked  the  post,  slew  several,  and  so 
fri|hteoed  the  remainder  that  they  sent  in  all 
kute  for  Smith,  humbled  themselves  before  him 
and  submitted  without  stipulation  to  his  mercy. 


He  arrested  the  ringleaders  and  imprisoned  them, 
purchased  the  fortified  village  from  Powhatan 
and  placed  them  in  it,  and  pacified  the  Indians. 
The  place  from  its  beauty  and  its  many  advan- 
tages, was  called  Nonsuch.  Yet  no  sooner  had 
these  mutinous  scoundrels  obtained  tbeir  vessel, 
and  recovered  from  their  alarms,  than  they  re- 
leased the  prisoners,  and  unchecked  by  their  im- 
becile leader.  West,  vacated  Nonsuch  and  re- 
turned to  the  inconvenient  fort  built  below  the 
falls. 

Smith,  finding  it  impossible  to  do  any  thing 
with  so  disorderly  a  body,  sailed  down  the  river, 
and  left  them  to  their  fate.  The  accident  that 
so  severely  injured  him,  and  compelled  his  return 
to  England,  happened  on  this  voyage ;  and  the 
colony  lost  the  only  man  capable  of  protecting 
them  against  each  other  or  against  the  Indians. 
His  character  is  so  well  known,  and  bis  praises 
have  been  so  often  spoken,  that  it  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  discuss  his  merits  or  to  praise  bis  deeds. 
Had  that  man  been  left  out  in  the  first  ship  load 
of  emigrants,  had  be  been  the  victim  instead  of 
the  conqueror  in  his  battle  with  the  Turk,  the 
fate  of  the  whole  colony  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent. They  would  bave  perished  as  the  for- 
mer colonists  of  Raleigh  did  on  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina,  and  the  settlement  of  this  coun- 
try would  have  been  averted  for  a  century  or 
perhaps  directed  to  another  part  of  the  coast 
In  that  single  man*s  life  lay  the  destiny  of  Vir- 
ginia and  of  this  country.  His  education  had 
fitted  him  for  toil  of  every  kind,  taught  him  self- 
reliance  and  qualified  him  to  command  and  guide 
wherever  courage,  sagacity  and  hardihood  were 
required.  Although  the  pedantic  James  of  Eng- 
land might  take  the  merit  of  writing  constitutions 
and  organizing  governments  for  the  new  world ; 
although  the  gallant  Raleigh  and  his  associates 
might  spend  means  and  effort  and  life  too,  in  the 
attempted  settlement  of  Virginia;  or  London 
merchants  contribute  their  funds  and  their  ships 
towards  the  new  colony,  to  none  of  these  belongs 
the  honour  of  planting  civilization  in  this  land. 
We  owe  our  birth  as  a  nation,  and  our  present 
privileges  and  position,  not  to  king  or  potentate, 
to  powerful  noble  or  to  wealthy  merchant;  but 
to  the  son  of  an  obscure  Lincolnshire  gentleman, 
who  bad  been  prepared  by  a  life  of  wandering 
throughout  Europe,  by  fighting  with  the  savage 
Turks,  and  by  captivity  in  a  barbarous  land,  for 
the  toils  and  perils  of  a  new  colony,  and  for  the 
wiles  and  assaults  of  a  savage  foe.  The  little 
boat  that  bore  him  to  the  falls  of  the  James,  held 
in  it  the  present  existence  of  the  colony,  and  the 
future  greatness  and  power  of  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. No  where  do  we  see  better  shown  the 
influence  of  a  single  man  upon  the  destinies  of 
a  nation  and  of  the  world ;  as  the  acorn  holds 
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the  oak,  so  did  this  man  hold  within  himself  the 
germ  of  a  great  people,  and  the  influence  of  his 
life  upon  our  nation  has  been  so  decided  and  so 
great,  that  we  may  consider  him  as  the  type  and 
pattern  of  our  race.  He  has  imparted  his  own 
bold,  energetic  and  chivalrous  character  to  the 
American  people ;  infused  into  them  that  love  of 
enterprise,  and  that  shrewd  practical  sense,  as 
well  as  the  spirit  of  personal  independence  which 
belonged  to  himself. 

We  hear  nothing  farther  of  West's  fort,  or  of 
bis  men,  until  the  great  Indian  massacre  of  1622, 
when  this  with  other  places  was  attacked  and 
the  inhabitants  entirely  destroyed.  The  colo- 
aists  were  reduced  from  eighty  plantations  to 
eight,  and  consternation  spread  through  the 
eouutry.  I  will  not  enter  into  a  detailed  account 
of  the  miseries  of  this  bloody  time,  nor  of  the 
war  of  retaliation  that  followed  ;  as  they  are  not 
connected  with  the  history  of  Richmond. 

A  fort  seems  to  have  been  again  built  in  this 
neighbourhood,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  sec- 
ond massacre  of  April  1644;  when  all  the  fron- 
tier posts  seem  to  have  been  taken  and  burnt. 
It  was  this  massacre  that  caused  Sir  William 
Berkeley  to  lead  in  person  an  expedition  against 
Opechancanough,  which  broke  the  power  of  the 
Indian  confederacy,  subdued  their  spirit,  took 
their  great  chief  prisoner,  and  reduced  them  from 
independent  nations  to  subject  allies.  They 
were  to  keep  peace  with  the  colony,  to  pay  tri* 
bttte  and  to  march  in  its  armies  when  called  upon. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year,  a  stockade 
fort  was  built  near  the  falls  of  the  James,  and 
called  Fort  Charles,  ia  honour  of  the  king's  son. 
So  important  was  this  spot  esteemed,  that  it  had 
been  expressly  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  that  the 
Indians  should  give  it  up.  By  them  and  by  the 
whites  it  was  considered  the  key  of  the  country; 
because,  from  its  inaccessible  position  it  was 
easily  defended,  and  from  lying  near  the  falls 
where  the  river  could  be  easily  crossed,  a  body 
of  Indians  fortified  in  that  post  commanded  both 
sides  of  the  river  and  spread  terror  and  alarm 
along  its  banks. 

The  fort  however  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
well  built  or  much  cared  for,  as  we  find  in  the 
Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  for  the  year  1646, 
the  following  :  **  Whereas  there  is  no  plantable 
land  adjoining  Fort  Charles,  and  therefore  no 
encouragement  for  any  undertaker  to  maintain 
the  same,  It  is  therefore  thought  fit  and  enacted, 
that  if  any  person  or  persons  purchasing  the  right 
of  Capt.  Thomas  Harris,  shall  or  will  seat  or  in- 
habit on  the  south  side  of  James  river,  right  op- 
posite to  the  said  fort,  so  it  be  done  this  or  the 
ensuing  year;  that  he  or  they  so  undertaking  as 
aforesaid,  shall  have  and  enjoy  the  housing  be- 
longing to  the  said  fort  for  the  use  of  timber  or 


by  burning  them  for  the  nails  or  otherwise,  as 
also  shall  be  exempted  from  the  pnblic  taxes  for 
the  term  of  three  years,  provided  that  the  nnm- 
ber  exceed  not  ten,  as  also  shall  have  and  eojoy 
the  boats  and  ammunition  belonging  to  the  said 
fort." 

No  farther  notice  appears  of  this  place  until  ia 
the  year  1654  a  fierce  and  powerful  tribe  csnie 
down  from  the  mountains,  and  seising  on  the 
fort  at  the  falls,  strengthened  themselves  and  com- 
menced depredations;  they  were  called  the  Rccli- 
ahecrians.  Alarm  spread  through  the  colooj ; 
troops  were  raised  and  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Col.  Edward  Hill ;  the  subject  ladiaoi 
were  called  on  for  aid,  and  under  their  kmg  To- 
topotomoi,  marched  an  hundred  warriors  to 
battle. 

We  have  no  records  of  the  fight,  except  that 
the  Rechahecrians,  probably  well  entrenched  oa 
the  summit  of  Richmond  Hill,  succeeded  in  de- 
feating the  English  and  their  allies  with  much 
slaughter;  killiug Totopotomoi  and  neariy  alibis 
warriors. 

Col.  Hill  escaped  to  be  tried  and  cashiered  for 
misconduct ;  a  part  of  his  sentence  seems  to  bare 
been  that  he  should  himself  bear  the  expense  in- 
curred in  purchasing  peace  with  this  warlike 
tribe ;  and  the  inference  must  be  drawn  from  this 
fact  and  from  the  silence  observed  in  regard  to 
the  war,  that  the  Indians  had  decidedly  the  ad- 
vantage. 

After  the  breaking  out  of  Indian  hostilities  ia 
1675,  preceding  and  giving  origin  to  BacoD*s  Re- 
bellion, a  fort  was  again  built  at  the  falls;  fifty- 
five  men  from  James  City  were  appointed  its 
garrison,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Ramsey. 
Before  this,  however,  the  land  on  which  Rich^ 
mond  now  stands*  was  owned  and  divided  be- 
tween Nathaniel  Bacon  and  Col.  Byrd.  Baconls 
plantation  stood  near  the  branch  bearing  bis 
name,  and  extended  over  Shockoe  Hill;  Col. 
Byrd  possessed  the  lower  part  of  the  town. 

The  Indian  tribes  had  been  subdued,  aadaaaay 
of  them  rendered  tributaries;  they  still  lived, 
however,  among  their  own  people  apart  ftom  the 
whites,  and  governed  themselves  by  their  own 
laws.  They  could  never  forget  their  former  con- 
dition of  freedom  and  their  supremacy;  their 
irritated  feelings  must  have  been  constantly  ex- 
cited by  the  visits  of  the  Southern  tribes  pasaittg 
through  Virginia  on  trading  excuraieas  to  New 
York.  It  is  probable  that  the  fierce  tribe,  caUed 
the  Rechahecrians,  may  have  been  from  one  of 
these  powerful  confederacies  now  called  Creek 
or  Cherokee.  That  these,  their  former  allies  or 
subjects,  should  now  find  them  subject  in  tbeir 
own  land,  must  have  been  a  constant  source  of 
annoyance  to  them,  and  served  to  stir  them  sp 
to  revolt  again  and  again. 
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Frequent  causes  of  qoerrel  arose  in  acts  of 
aggressioa  by  both  parties,  until  in  1676  war  broke 
oat;  the  Southern  Indians  and  the  surrounding 
tribes  massacred  aJI  at  the  falls  on  Bacon*splan- 
tation«  and  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  establish- 
ing themselres  in  a  stockade  there  proceeded  to 
ravage  aU  around  them.  They  probably  used 
the  remains  of  the  old  fort,  adding  to  its  defen- 
ces; and  in  it  collected  their  women,  their  aged 
and  their  children. 

The  colonists  were  already  at  issue  with  thwr 
Governor,  because  of  certain  arbitrary  acta  on 
his  partt  and  from  his  general '  haughtiness  of 
bearing.  This  sudden  disaster  furnished  the  op- 
portunity for  an  explosion  of  popular  sentiment 
that  drove  him  from  power.  An  army  of  500 
men  had  been  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  colo- 
ny; the  Governor  fearing  to  trust  others  with 
arms,  had  ordered  them  to  disband,  and  thus  to 
leave  the  whole  frontier  exposed.  The  people 
after  petitioning  leave  to  march  against  the  In- 
dians at  their  own  expense,  finding  their  petitions 
rejected,  volunteered  an  army  of  a  lOQO  men, 
elected  a  general,  and  compelled  the  governor  to 
furnish  a  commission  and  marched  against  the 
eseoiy. 

Nathaniel  Bacon  was  the  man  chosen  to  the 
command  ;  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  this 
country  has  ever  produced  ;  he  was  impelled  by 
the  desire  to  revenge  the  injuries  inflicted  on  his 
own  property  and  on  his  country,  as  well  as  by 
the  desire  of  power  and  influence^  so  natural  to 
his  age* 

Rapidly  driving  the  Indians  before  him,  he  de- 
feated them  in  several  engagements,  destroyed 
their  towns  and  compelled  them  to  retire  from 
the  peninsular  formed  by  the  James  and  York 
rivers,  until  they  were  congregated  in  large  num- 
bers at  the  falls  of  the  James.  Here,  in  the  lim- 
its of  the  City  of  Richmond,  is  pointed  out  the 
battle-field  where  his  most  bloody  engagement 
with  the  Indiaas  was  fought.  Certain  it  is,  that 
fi-omthiscampaign  the  Indian  power  disappeared, 
and  many  tribes  became  extinct ;  they  never  af- 
ter rose  in  ahns,  and  the  colony  enjoyed  freedom 
from  the  most  alarming  of  all  terrors,  that  of 
midnight  massacre.  I  give  a  description  of  this 
decisive  battle,  taken  from  the  pages  of  a  work 
called  **The  Cavaliers  of  Virginia,"  and  inten- 
ded to  illustrate  the  time  of  Bacon's  Rebellion. 
The  army  of  the  colonists  numbered  1000  men ; 
the  Indian  force  could  not  be  ascertained  with 
accoracy ;  it  was  supposed  to  be  three  times  that 
number. 

It  is  an  imaginative  description  of  a  fierce  bat- 
tle, which  decided  the  superiority  of  race  between 
the  Indian  and  the  white  man,  and  which  was 
fought  on  Richmond  Hill. 
**  The  army  under  the  command  of  General 


Bacon  had  succeeded  in  concentrating  the  con- 
federated tribes,  which  had  so  long  annoyed  its 
flank  and  rear  at  the  falls  of  the  Powhatan. — 
Here  they  had  erected  a  rude  fortification,  com- 
posed of  fallen  trees,  having  an  entrenchment 
surrounding  it,  with  the  excavated  earth  thrown 
up  as  an  embankment.  The  army  of  the  colo- 
nists arrived  within  sight  of  the  Indian  fires  just 
after  the  sun  had  sunk  behind  the  horizon.  .  •  . 

"  The  night  scene  presented  to  the  view  was 
reviving  and  exciting  to  the  imagination.  The 
ascending  columns  of  fire  upon  the  hill,  reflected 
the  trees  and  other  objects  upon  its  brow  in  gi- 
gantic shadows  over  the  plain  beneath.  The 
bright  red  light  fell  upon  the  broad  sheet  of  water 
below  the  falls,  in  long  horisontal  rays  stretching 
far  away  over  its  shining  surface  toward  thenp- 
posite  shore.  The  island  in  the  centre  of  the 
stream  a  little  higher  up  than  the  point  of  en- 
campment, was  clothed  in  verdant  impenetrable 
shrubbery — the  darkness  gathered  around  its 
shores,  more  probable  from  the  contrast  of  the 
neighbouring  fires.  The  roar  of  the  falls  fell 
monotonously  upon  the  ears  of  the  soldiers,  ever 
and  anon  interrupted  by  the  sharp  shrill  whoop 
of  some  oveijoyous  savage,  engaged  in  orgies 
within  the  fort  surmounting  the  hill.    •    .    . 

**  General  Bacon  determined  to  give  way  to 
the  martial  ardour  of  his  troops,  and  at  once 
storm  the  strong  hold  of  the  enemy.  His  bat- 
talions of  foot  were  wheeled  into  a  solid  column 
of  attack  on  the  northern  side  of  the  stream, 
while  the  mounted  cavaliers  were  stationed  as  a 
reserve  on  the  right.  The  former  were  marched 
in  compact  order  directly  up  the  face  of  the  hill, 
not  a  trumpet  or  a  drum  disturbing  the  silence 
of  the  funeral  like  procession.  Greneral  Bacon 
assumed  the  immediate  command  in  person ;  he 
sat  upon  his  impatient  charger,  on  the  right  wing, 
and  examined  the  ominous  appearance  of  the 
enemy *s  camp  with  intense  interest.  Not  a  war^ 
rior's  head  was  to  be  seen  above  the  breastwork, 
as  they  approached.  All  was  silent,  gloomy  and 
portentous;  not  a  sound  was  heard,  save  the 
measured  tramp  of  his  own  troop,  as  they  moved 
up  the  hill.  When  the  front  lines  had  arrived 
within  some  forty  yards  of  the  dark  and  frown- 
ing breastwork,  a  sudden  and  momentary  check 
was  given  to  their  farther  progress.  A  rushing 
sound  as  of  the  flight  of  many  birds,  aufi  the 
clatter  of  Indian  arrows  against  their  arms  and 
persons  simultaneously  struck  upon  their  senses, 
followed  by  the  fall  of  many  soldiers,  and  ex- 
clamations of  pain  from  others.  Trumpets  and 
drums  instantaneously  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
march  ;  and  a  discbarge  of  musketry  was  pour- 
ed into  the  palisade. 

"  The  breastwork  was  so  constracted,  that 
while  it  admitted  the  discharge  of  missiles  from 
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within,  it  afforded  some  protection  sgainst  the 
musketry  of  the  assailants.  In  this  emergency 
Bacon  ordered  the  walls  to  be  torn  down.  These, 
as  before  related,  were  composed  of  large  trees, 
piled  one  upon  another,  with  their  green  boughs 
■till  protruding  in  many  places  over  the  shallow 
intrencfament,  and  the  earth  excavated  from  the 
latter  thrown  up  on  the  outside,  against  a  rude 
wicker  work  of  fine  bushes  filling  up  the  inter- 
stices of  the  trees.  Some  two  hundred  of  the 
stoutest  and  ablest  bodied  of  the  soldiers,  were 
marched  up  to  the  projecting  limbs  of  the  largest 
tree  forming  the  basis  of  the  breastwork.  They 
had  already  seized  the  projecting  limbs  and  were 
shaking  the  frail  protection  of  the  savages  to  its 
very  foundation,  when  simultaneously  a  thous- 
and lights  gleamed  over  forest,  hill  and  dale — a 
thousand  voices  united  their  shrill  clamours  in 
cue  deafening  yell  of  savage  ferocity.  In  an  in- 
stant, and  apparently  at  a  given  signal,  the  whole 
of  the  rude  terrace  surmounting  the  fortification 
literally  swarmed  with  painted  warriors,  each 
bearing  in  his  left  hand  a  pine  torch  and  in  the 
right  a  tomahawk,  a  war  club,  or  a  battle  axe. 
Tbey  sprang  from  their  commanding  position 
into  the  midst  of  their  assailants  and  scattered 
through  that  part  of  the  army  which  had  advan- 
ced to  the  breastwork.  Human  ingenuity  could 
not  have  devised  a  mode  of  warfare  better  cal- 
culated to  suit  their  numbers,  position,  time,  cour- 
age, and  limited  means  of  resistance.  It  at  once 
rendered  the  mounted  troops  useless — prevented 
the  colonists  from  using  their  fire-arms,  because 
those  immediately  engaged  were  at  too  close 
quarters,  while  those  at  a  greater  distance  were 
as  likely  to  kill  friends  as  enemies.  The  savages 
dealt  their  murderous  blows  with  wondrous  rapi- 
dity and  precision,  and  though  the  hardy  plan- 
ters turned  on  them  with  the  butt  ends  of  their 
muskets,  they  had  evidently  the  advantage.  The 
blazing  fagots  were  often  thrust  into  the  very 
faces  of  their  opponents,  and  while  writhing  un- 
derthe  confusion  and  agony  of  the  fire  and  smoke, 
tbey  were  stricken  down  like  helpless  beasts. 

«« Bacon  saw  the  imminent  peril  of  his  men ; 
and  immediately  placing  himself  between  the 
forces  engaged  and  those  rushing  to  their  rescue, 
wheeled  these  latter  into  line  on  the  flank  of  the 
contending  parties,  and  brought  his  mounted  cav- 
aliers round  to  the  position  just  occupied  by  the 
foot ;  and  then  ordered  the  struggling  troops  to 
give  way.  The  retreat  was  sounded  from  the 
brazen  mouths  of  the  trumpets  over  their  heads, 
and  Bacon  and  his  aids  rode  recklessly  and  peri- 
lously among  them,  crying  for  them  to  fall  back 
toward  the  line  stationed  on  the  right. 

**  No  sooner  were  the  engaged  troops  made  to 
understand  the  orders  and  induced  to  recede,  than 
a  partial  separation  was  effected  which  was  fatal 


to  the  Aborigines.  The  retreating  colonists  were 
almost  immediately  under  the  protection  of  the 
line  already  braced  in  solid  column.  A  compa- 
ny of  the  mounted  cavaliers  was  broken  ap  into 
squads,  and  these  were  actively  engaged  in  hew- 
ing down  the  pursuers  or  cutting  off  their  retreat 
into  the  fort. 

*'In  a  short  time  a  complete  line  of  sepantioa 
was  formed  between  the  two  armies,  save  where 
here  and  there  two  athletic  men  of  the  opposite 
races,  having  lost  their  arms  in  the  contest,  strag- 
gled in  the  death  gripe.  Here,  an  iron-haoded 
mechanic  of  the  city,  clenched  a  warrior's  throat, 
the  eyes  of  the  victim  protruding  frightfully  from 
his  head  in  the  glaring  light,  and  his  tongue  hang- 
ing from  his  mouth  like  that  of  a  rabid  animal. 
There  a  grim  warrior  struggling  with  another, 
making  desperate  efforts  to  reach  his  knife,  which 
the  soldier  is  struggling  to  prevent.  Yonder 
among  the  heaps  of  slain,  lay  two  of  the  differ- 
ing races  fallen  to  the  earth  in  a  mntna]  and 
deadly  clasp.  A  volley  of  musketry  was  poured 
among  the  scattered  savages  along  the  face  of 
the  hill.  A  simultaneous  movement  of  horse 
and  foot  now  swept  the  brow  of  the  hill ;  the 
horse  charged  immediately  in  front  of  the  pali- 
sade, while  the  infantry  drove  in  the  extended 
line  of  savages  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The 
most  inextricable  confusion  ensued  in  the  ranks 
of  the  red  warriors ;  the  cavalry  cut  them  dowa 
on  one  hand,  and  the  bayonets  of  the  infantry 
transfixed  them  on  the  other,  as  they  tnmulto- 
oosly  leaped  over  the  palisades.  Some  hung  by 
the  projecting  branches  and  others  fell  on  the 
terrace  and  were  trodden  down  by  their  compan- 
ions; multitudes  were  cut  to  pieces.  In  a  short 
time  the  open  field  was  left  in  complete  posses- 
sion of  the  whites — the  brow  of  the  hill  was  lit- 
erally covered  with  the  wounded  and  the  dead. 
Orders  were  again  issued  for  tearing  down  the 
palisade,  while  a  chosen  band  of  marksmen  were 
stationed  at  the  distance  of  some  thirty  yards  to 
shoot  down  the  savages  as  they  should  show  their 
faces  above  the  breastwork.  Instead  of  the  in- 
fantry being  stationed  to  protect  the  miners  as 
before,  the  cavalry  formed  a  column  flanking  the 
marksmen,  so  that  they  couki  rush  in  between 
the  descending  hordes  and  the  corps  engaged  in 
pulling  down  the  barricade.  Again  the  trees 
composing  the  palisade  were  seized  by  the  pro- 
jecting limbs,  and  with  a  sudden  wrench  the  large 
tree  which  had  been  before  shaken,  came  crash- 
ing over  on  its  limbs,  and  bringing  with  it  those 
piled  above,  thus  exposing  to  view  the  interior 
of  the  fort. 

The  whole  colonial  army  broke  tumnltnously 
in,  and  the  long  disputed  contest  soon  drew  to  a 
close ;  the  Indians  fought  desperately,  as  long  as 
there  was  a  hope  left  of  repulsing  the  troops. 
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who  rushed  in  at  the  breach  burmog;  with  ardour 
aDd  roused  to  indigDation  by  their  wantoD  cru- 
elties; but  the  superior  arms  and  skill  of  the 
colouists  rendered  the  contest  in  a  short  time  ut- 
ter! j  desperate  on  the  part  of  the  besieged. 
When  farther  resistance  was  put  out  of  their 
power,  by  the  besiegers  closing  in  upon  them  on 
every  side,  and  thus  confining  their  exertions 
within  a  narrow  space  in  the  centre  of  the  fort, 
the  stern  warriors  threw  away  their  tomahawks 
and  war  clubs  and  fell  prostrate  on  their  faces. 
This  prostrate  attitude  was  by  no  means  intended 
to  express  an  abject  petition  for  mercy ;  it  was  the 
enstom established  by  their  people  and  its  impulse 
was  utter  desperation.  They  neither  desired  nor 
expected  quarter,  but  threw  themselves  upon  the 
earth  to  signify  their  willingness  to  meet  the  tor- 
tares  of  their  enemies Never  had 

such  a  battle  been  fought  in  Virginia,  either  as 
regards  the  number  of  Indians  engaged,  the  con- 
Beqaeoces  depending  on  the  result,  or  the  san- 
/  gaioary  nature  of  the  conflict  itself.  It  was  the 
last  stt'uggle  for  supremacy  between  the  whites 
aod  the  Indians  of  the  Peninsula." 

Perhaps  where  St.  John*8  Church  now  stands, 
aod  on  the  now  quiet  grave-yard,  this  bloody 
battle  was  fought;  where  the  Word  of  God  is 
read  with  reverence  and  the  holy  anthem  is  sol- 
emnly raised  in  bis  worship,  where  men  meet 
together  in  peace  and  quietness  to  learn  lessons 
of  love  and  forbearance,  there  the  fierce  yell  of 
battle  was  heard,  the  cursing  and  the  strife  of 
men  struggling  in  mortal  combat;  the  oath  and 
the  groan  and  the  yell  of  war  formed  an  anthem 
of  bell-worship  that  must  have  pleased  the  devil 
himself. 

Dead  corpses  lay  piled,  mangled,  stiff  and 
bloody  where  now  God's  altar  stands ;  the  charg- 
ing shout  and  the  word  of  command  are  heard 
in  place  of  the  message  of  peace,  and  the  groan 
of  the  dying  goes  up  before  the  judgment  seat 
instead  of  the  prayer  of  the  penitent. 

Tradition  states  that  the  stream  was  so  min- 
gled with  blood  from  the  multitudes  slain  that  its 
waters  were  dyed  with  it,  and  its  name  now  at- 
tests the  bloody  nature  of  the  struggle.  It  is 
probable  that  no  quarter  was  shown  on  either 
side,  that  it  was  a  war  for  supremacy  of  race 
and  for  possession  of  soil  and,  therefore,  a  war 
of  extermination.  With  this  struggle  ends  the  In- 
dian history  of  Richmond,  and  we  will  close  this 
section  by  speaking  of  the  importance  of  the 
place  to  them  as  a  seat  of  sovereignty  and  with 
delineations  of  some  of  the  characters  already 
mentioned. 

The  falls  of  the  James  not  only  commanded 
the  lower  country  and  was  important  as  a  fron- 
tier post,  it  was  also  a  stopping  place  for  trading 
pvties  of  Indians  in  their  journeys  north  and 


south,  a  place  for  them  to  leave  their  sick,  the 
weak  or  the  aged  to  fish  or  hunt  and  recruit  un- 
til their  return  from  war  or  trade. 

Many  of  the  southern  tribes  were  under  Pow- 
hatan's sway  or  were  his  allies,  or  at  least  feared 
him. 

Opechancanough  was  known  to  have  como 
from  some  far  southern  tribe,  and,  by  his  saga- 
city and  valor,  to  have  raised  himself  to  the 
chieftainship  of  the  Pamunkies  and  to  great  pow- 
er among  the  confederated  Indians  of  Virginia. 
At  certain  seasons  Powhatan  held  his  court  here 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  southern  allies,  dep- 
uties, tributaries  or  traders.  The  savages  were 
well  accustomed  to  tradO}  and  Powhatan  seems 
to  have  as  well  understood  the  principles  of  bar- 
ter as  he  did  those  of  war  or  of  diplomacy.  He 
appears  to  have  had  two  capitals,  one  at  Rich- 
mond as  the  centre  of  his  influence,  although  it  was 
the  frontier  of  his  dominions,  as  he  ruled  over  all 
between  the  head  of  tide-water  and  the  ocean. 
The  other  capital  was  in  Gloucester  county,  cen- 
tral to  his  true  dominions,  and  allowing  him  free 
intercourse  with  his  tributaries  and  subjects  in 
Accomac,  Maryland  and  about  Norfolk.  Like 
most  savage  nations  he,  as  king,  had  several 
places  of  abode,  all  of  which  bore  the  title  of 
capital,  yet  from  the  fact  that  the  town  on  Jamea 
river  and  the  one  in  Gloucester  were  the  only 
ones  properly  built  and  palisadoed  it  must  be  in- 
ferred that  they  were  his  chief  capitals.  Much 
ink  has  been  shed  and  much  discussion  carried 
on  to  decide  where  Smith  was  saved  by  Poca- 
hontas, and  where  also  Powhatan  lies  buried. 
Smith  shows  in  his  history  I  think  conclusively 
that  he  was  saved  at  Werowomico  on  York  river 
in  the  present  county  of  Gloucester,  and  that  it 
was  one  of  Powhatan's  chief  residences. 

If  Werowcomico  means,  as  I  think  it  does, 
chief  city  or  capital,  as  from  similarity  of  name 
to  Werowance,  chief  man  or  king,  is  likely,  the 
name  may  be  applied  to  both  places.  We  hear 
too  that  Powhatan  left  his  York  river  capital 
from  its  nearness  to  Jamestown  and  from  the  an- 
noyance his  English  neighbours  gave  him  and 
went  to  Orapax.  The  obscurity  that  rest  on 
all  the  early  history  of  Virginia  gives  us  no  in- 
formation of  the  particulars  or  place  of  his  death, 
nor  any  account  of  the  latter  years  of  his  lile ; 
his  death  itself  being  only  mentioned  incidently. 

Tradition  points  out  his  capital  on  the  James, 
below  Richmond,  the  hereditary  seat  of  his  em- 
pire, as  the  place  where  his  last  years  were  spent, 
where  he  also  died  and  where  his  tomb  is  now 
shown.  A  large  rough  8tone«  on  the  estate  that 
still  bears  the  name  of  the  Indian  King,  marks 
bis  grave,  and  although  the  stranger  race  possess 
the  land  he  ruled  over,  and  their  chief  city  rises 
on  the  place  where  his  seat  of  empire  stood,  the 
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memory  of  the  rightful  sovoreign  of  the  soil  ia 
still  reverenced  by  the  many  who  make  pilgrim- 
ages to  his  grave. 

It  IB  pleasing  to  us  to  reflect  that  the  Indian 
in  his  sagacity  marked  out  the  future  capital  of 
the  State,  or  rather  that  nature  had  so  combined 
advantages  and  scattered  beauties  and  arranged 
circumstances  that  no  other  situation  could  so 
well  mark  out  the  capital,  either  for  the  confede- 
rated tribes  of  Indians  or  for  the  collected  coun- 
ties that  form  the  State.  And  far  better  would 
It  have  been  to  have  retained  the  name  of  the 
Indian  capital  instead  of  taking  the  present 
name,  for  then  the  city  of  Powhatan  would  have 
awakened  recollections  of  the  mighty  emperor, 
of  the  pitying  Pocahontas  and  of  the  brave  and 
wise  Smith  that  the  English  name  of  Richmond 
can  never  arouse. 

In  considering  the  characters  of  the  men  who 
have  flourished  in  Virginia,  there  is  no  one  who 
deserves  better  a  place  in  history  than  Powhatan. 
Richmond  may  be  proud  of  him  as  a  genuine 
son  of  her  soil,  for  none  loom  larger  or  appear 
with  more  imposing  dignity. 

Smith  describes  him  as  being  tall,  well  propor- 
tioned and  gray  headed ;  a  man  evidently  of  no- 
ble presence  and  of  great  natural  dignity  of  bear- 
ing ;  **  every  inch  a  king.*'  Crafty  and  deceitful 
as  all  his  nation  were,  he  was  yet  capable  of 
generosity  in  his  dealings,  and  exhibited  often 
magnanimity  in  his  conduct.  He  was  wise  and 
possessed  of  sound  judgment  and  great  sagacity. 
The  head  to  plan,  the  heart  to  dare,  and  the  hand 
to  execute  belonged  to  him, — by  his  valor  in  war, 
his  talents  for  government  and  his  personal  in- 
fluence, he  had  subdued  or  allied  to  himself  all  the 
tribes  from  the  sea  coast  to  the  falls  of  the  James ; 
his  power  extended  into  Maryland  and  to  some 
distance  south,  and  his  alliances  probably  also 
reached  the  southern  confederacies  of  the  Creeks 
and  Cherokees  lying  in  Georgia.  He  at  once 
saw  the  dangerous  consequence  that  would  arise 
to  his  own  people  from  the  settlement  of  the  tur- 
bulent and  mutinous  colonists,  well  armed  and 
led  by  such  a  man  as  be  saw  Smith  to  be.  We 
may  well  believe  that  cause  of  provocation  was 
soon  given  by  these  dissipated  fortune  seekers, 
and  that  their  conduct  first  provoked  and  finally 
enraged  the  Indians.  Nor  can  we  blame  Powha- 
tan for  wars  declared  and  deeds  of  violence  done 
when  we  remember  that  he  was  on  his  own  soil, 
and  that  these  were  intruders.  Like  a  true  pat- 
riot he  endeavored  to  drive  from  his  country  a 
set  of  invaders,  far  below  his  own  people  in  res- 
pect to  industry,  virtue  and  obedience  to  law. 
It  speaks  well  for  the  subsequent  comers  and 
for  the  laws  established  that  an  orderly,  virtuous 
community  has  arisen  out  of  the  dissolute  and 
lawless  band  that  began  the  colony. 


The  spirit  of  Powhatan  still  lives  among  di« 
people  of  Virginia,  and  resistance  to  foreign  op* 
pression  and  invasion  will  ever  characterise  ibem. 
Although  I  admire  the  man  for  his  power  of  in- 
tellect and  capacity  to  rule, — for  he  appears  to 
have  govenied  his  subjects  as  mach  by  tbe  love 
they  bore  him  as  by  force  or  address*  possessing 
that  greatest  of  all  qualities  in  a  leader,  tbe 
power  of  attaching  persons  to  himself  and  mFiDg 
with  gentle  firmness  a  large  and  disjointed  em- 
pire,— still  it  is  far  more  to  his  praise  that  be  poe- 
sessed  the  feelings  of  a  man  and  the  affectioni 
of  a  father. 

No  one  can  contemplate  tbe  interposition  of 
Pocahontas  in  the  effect  on  her  father  without 
seeing  the  humanity  of  the  man  and  widioat  be- 
ing struck  with  the  aflection  of  the  parent.  Tbe 
storm  king  executing  the  law  upon  an  ioTaderof 
his  country,  moved  to  pity  by  a  woman's  tears, 
and  sparing  a  life  justly  forfeited  according  to 
Indian  law  at  her  supplication,  presents  a  scene 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  savage  natiooi. 
He  could  not  have  been  altogether  a  sarage, 
some  sparks  of  pity  and  humanity  existed  in  bim, 
and  although  we  praise  Pocahontas  for  ber  im- 
pulsive and  disinterested  kindness,  more  credit  is 
due  to  him  who,  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  Iotc 
and  for  a  woman's  tears,  staved  tbe  execntioo  of 
his  country's  law  upon  ber  worst  enemy. 

Nathaniel  Bacon  may  be  classed  among  tbe 
men  of  Richmond  because  he  owned  and  culti- 
vated land  now  covered  by  her  streets  and  houeei, 
and  he  fought  and  gained  a  bloody  battle  wrthin 
her  limits.  Unfortunately  for  his  fame,  his  early 
death  and  the  subsequent  persecuuon  of  bii 
paity  have  made  obscure  the  motives  tbat  ac- 
tuated him,  and  left  no  clear  account  of  hit  ac- 
tions and  no  vindication  of  his  course.  That  s 
young  man,  long  absent  from  his  native  couotrj, 
should  on  his  return  to  it  inspire  so  much  confi- 
dence as  to  be  appointed  leader  of  oppositioaio 
government,  should  by  eloquence  and  address 
unite  a  discordant  multitude  into  one  compact 
mass  and  bend  their  purpose  steadily  ia  one  di- 
rection. That  without  military  edacatioo  or 
training  be  should  organize  and  lead  aa  army  not 
only  against  the  native  tribes  whom  he  subdued 
but  also  against  the  military  force  of  tbe  Gov- 
ernor, and  succeed  in  all  his  efforts ;  that  he  sboold 
by  argument  and  eloquence  convince  bis  bearers 
of  tbe  necessity  and  persuade  them  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  destroying  their  own  property  hy 
firing  the  capital  of  the  colony,  thus  shelving  tbe 
governor  and  his  minions  that  the  men  who  ex- 
posed their  lives  and  destroyed  their  property 
for  the  sake  of  liberty  were  invincible.  That  he 
should  be  able  to  receive  the  government  laid 
down  by  Berkley,  to  exercise  it  quietly  and  jn- 
diciously  in  maintaining  justice  and  in  passing 
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wise  and  necessary  laws,  and  finally  to  die  in  his 
bed,  surrottoded  by  friends,  successful  to  the  last, 
aod  not  a  bunted  fugitive ;  to  do  ail  this  requires 
a  combioation  of  eloquence,  judgment,  address 
and  personal  influence  rarely  met  with  in  a  sin- 
gle iudiridual,  and  especially  in  so  young  a  man. 
Had  he  lived  in  early  ages  be  would  have 
been  a  hero;  had  he  lived  in  the  era  of  our  rev- 
olution he  would  have  been  one  of  its  most  elo- 
quent advocates,  one  of  its  most  daring  and  able 
leaders,  and  would  have  obtained  high  houors 
aad  extended  fame.  The  buniing  of  the  Vir- 
giaia  capital  was  a  deed  of  deliberate  moral 
courage,  similar  to  and  in  some  respects  superior 
to  the  burning  of  Moscow.  The  Virginia  capi- 
tal was  the  only  town  in  the  colony;  it  was 
banit  by  its  own  inhabitants  and  proprietors, 
wiih  their  own  hands  setting  fire  to  their  habita- 
tions, and  thereby  intimidatiug  their  adversaries ; 
whereas  Moscow  was  not  even  the  capital  of 
Russia,  nor  was  it  burnt  by  its  inhabitants  but  by 
hired  incendiaries  after  its  population  had  left 
it.  The  act  of  fiacon  and  his  followers  with  an 
coemy  in  the  rear  savage  and  implacable,  with 
aa  enemy  in  front  even  more  savage  and  im- 
placable, better  armed,  discrplined  and  appointed, 
relying  on  the  vast  power  of  England  to  support 
them,  has  something  of  sublimity  in  its  lofty 
spirit  and  defying  courage  that  stamps  the  man 
with  the  mark  of  superiority  above  his  fellows. 

Of  Pocahontas  I  might  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  that  admiration  aod  reverence  could  in- 
spire; her  fame  is  as  well  known  as  it  will  be 
everlasting,  and  simply  to  mention  her  name  is 
to  speak  her  praises. 

I  accept  her  as  a  glorious  type  of  Virginia  wo- 
manhood. And  while  the  spirit  of  Powhatan 
resisting  foreign  oppression  and  invasion,  and  the 
spirit  of  Bacon  overcoming  domestic  tyranny  and 
ioternal  misrule  will  ever  characterize  the  men ; 
the  gentle  virtues,  the  active  self-denying  kind- 
ness aod  the  pure  disinterested  love  of  Pocahon- 
tas will  always  belong  to  the  women  of  Virginia. 
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SONNET. 

A  mournful  message  unto  me  hath  come— 

Mjr  darUng  cliild !  that  danger  is  beside  thee ! 
That  tbou  art  pasfing  to  thy  last  long  home— 

"^ihat  from  me^  long  weary  miles  divide  thee! 
Oh!  if  to  fold  thee  in  one  more  caress — 

Might  but  thit  blessiag  unto  me  bo  given! 
But  oiice  again  thy  fading  lips  to  press — 

1  night  perchance,  then  yield  thee  back  to  heaven! 
Have  mercy  on  this  anguish  deep,  my  God ! 

And  listen  lo  this  stricken  heart's  appealing, 
0!  turn  aside  thy  sore-chastisiog  rod — 

And  on  his  young  life  pour  the  oil  of  healing! 
Spare  him,0  Father!  raise  his  feeble  head— 
If  but  till  1  can  reach  my  darlmg's  dying  bed. 

£.  J*  E. 
Vol.  XVII—78 


Sojourning  here  for  a  time  amid  the  pictur- 
esque and  variegated  scenes  which  go  to  make  up 
Virginia  country  lifOt  I  have  determined  to  throw 
upon  paper  for  your  inspection — should  you  elect 
for  the  inspection  of  your  readers — some  of  the 
idle  and   wandering  thoughts   which,  born   of 
shadow  and  sunshine,  flit  across  the  mirror  of 
the  brain.     Virginia  is  and  ever  will  be  beauti- 
ful and  attractive ;  whether  it  be  the  Virginia  of 
the  Peaks  of  Otter  and  the  Hawk*s  Nest,  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  the  Endless  Mountains  where 
steep  above  steep  the  continuous  ranges  mount 
toward  the  clouds  aud  mingle  their  pine  forests, 
blue  in  the  vapory  distance,  with  the  deep  blue 
sky ; — or  that  other  Virginia — so  diflerent  from 
the  rugged  West, — which  the  stately  rivers  of 
'the  East  flow  through,  watering  its   rich   low 
'grounds  waving  with  tasselled  corn  and  broad 
leafed  tobacco;  where  no  mountain  breaks  the 
level  horizon  with  its  azure  peaks,  and  above 
whose   wide-spreading   old-fields  or   its  humid 
cypress  swamps,  rise  those  ancient  edifices  which 
!  looked  upon  the  troops  of  Bacon  in  1676,  and  to 
this  day  flourish  in  a  hale  and  vigorous  old  age, 
sheltering  still  the  families  of  the  race  who  raised 
their  massive  walls.    And  why  should  I  point 
you  to  that  beautiful  valley  which  lies  like  a  rich 
jewel  in  the  embrace  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the 
great  North  Mouutain ;  which  is  traversed  by  the 
bright  waters  of  the  Shenandoah  and  a  dozen 
other  sparkling  streams;  and  where  the  health- 
ful  and  braciug  airs  wander  over  a  region  a 
thousand  times  more  beautiful  than  the  virgin 
land  which  Spotswood  first  gazed  upon  when  he 
led  thither  the  adventurous  Knights  of  the  Horse 
Shoe. 

Observe  how  I  wander  from  the  pine-forest 
here  around  me  to  those  other  forests  which  have 
so  often  gladdened  my  sight.  But  this  beautiful 
day  in  August  is  dreamy  in  its  influence.  The 
airs  faint  and  die  away  in  the  pine  tops  yonder, 
and  scarcely  bring  to  my  ear  the  lazy  **  caw ! 
caw  V*  of  the  crow  who  flaps  his  black  wings  on 
the  topmost  bough  of  the  tall  oak  which  rises, — 
across  the  fields — to  the  right  of  the  old  gate ; 
scarcely  is  there  breeze  enough  to  move  along 
the  large  mass  of  snowy  clouds  which  August 
has  piled  up  against  the  deep  blue  sky  in  care- 
less magnificence.  You  do  not  breathe  this  air  in 
town,  O  unfortunate  and  busy,  (which  is  thrice 
unfortunate*)  denizen  of  streets!  These  wood- 
land odors  never  come  to  assail  your  eager  nos- 
trils, and  the  green  leaves  which  the  sunlight  ia 
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gleaming  through  around  my  window,  do  not 
move  for  you  in  that  dreamy  and  musical  rustle 
which  revives  slowly  but  by  sure  degrees  all  the 
life  and  splendor  and  passion — partly  the  sadness 
too — of  the  beautiful  past!  Heaven  must  have 
meant  it  as  a  punishment  that  you  behold  not 
that  cloud-shadow  floating  over  the  fields,  rapid 
u  a  flying  herd  of  buffalo,  indistinct  in  the 
di«tance ! — that  you  hear  not  the  multitudinous 
whisper  of  the  pines — the  ^nBvptofta  of  Theocri- 
tus— which  murmur  and  wail  and  laugh  in  the 
warm  and  sparkling  sunlight! 

But  it  is  not  all  things  in  this  region  that  the 
mind, — however  disposed  to  agree  with  Pangloss 
that  this  is  the  **  best  of  all  possible  worlds," — 
can  turn  to  and  dwell  upon  with  pleasure.  Afar 
yonder,  in  the  distance  where  the  fallow-land 
ceases  as  though  man  had  been  suddenly  warn- 
ed to  desist  by  some  of  the  Immortals  who 
had  there  their  dwelling-place— yonder  where 
the  sunlight  lies  as  fair  and  rosy  as  elsewhere ; 
where  the  winds  play  as  gaily  as  over  the  silken 
com ; — there  the  vision  embraces  that  sad  and 
disheartening  sight,  the  waving  fields  of  the 
broom-straw.  Oh  !  how  these  vast  fields  shock 
the  sight,  how  the  very  heart  turns  away  from 
this  mournful  and  desolate  expanse  over  which 
rise  at  intervals  the  stunted  but  vigorous  firs, 
which  have  come  here  to  point  out  to  man  the 
evil  of  the  pine-barrenl 

And  why  does  this  poor  plant  so  shock  the 
vision  ?  Because  it  is  the  evidence — the  unmis- 
takable evidence— of  utter  exhaustion ; — where 
it  springs  up  nothing  else  will  take  root,  as  it 
only  appears  where  no  other  vegetation  can  find 
nourishment. 

But  let  me  abandon  so  disheartening  a  sub- 
ject,—turn  my  eyes  from  that  sad  spot  in  the 
landscape.  Before  me  is  the  **  Farmer's  Reg- 
ister," a  very  famous  work  in  its  day,  before 
"The  Plough,  the  Loom,  and  the  Anvil,"  "The 
American  Farmer,"  and  other  agricultural  jour- 
nals became  its  rivals  for  public  favor. 

Mr.  Ruffin  the  Editor,  you  know  by  his  vol- 
ume on  Calcareous  Manures,  but  his  editorial 
notices  here  are  equally  valuable,  and  now  the 
closely  printed  pages  in  which  his  sapience  and 
that  of  his  correspondents  was  recorded  are  my 
amusement  on  this  idle  forenoon  of  the  year  of 
grace  1851.  For  all  those  things  which  are 
swallowed  up  in  the  irrevocable  past,  we  are 
ever  ready  with  a  **sie  transit  gloria  mundU'^  but 
the  **  Register"  is  an  exception ;  for  not  only  are 
the  volumes  preserved  with  care  and  regularly 
consulted,  but — as  I  perceive  from  the  papers — 
a  **  set"  of  the  work  was  the  other  day  ofiered 
as  a  premium.  Yet  I  prefer  to  the  "  Farmer*s 
Register"  Pierce  Egan*s  »»  Sporting  Anecdotes," 
wherein  are  detailed  with  profound  and  exhila* 


rating  gusto,  the  exploits  of  all  men,  borMi  and 
dogs  who  have  been  diatinguisbed  ontketwj; 
wherein  you  read  of  astonishing  feats  in  boxlDg, 
miraculous  wind  and  speed  in  men,  infinite  swift- 
ness and  sagacity  in  dogs  and  horses.  The  peo- 
try  too  is  very  striking — in  fact  far  more  orij^inal 
than  any  we  find  in  these  degenerate  dayswbcD 
our  ungallant  bards  leave  **Chloes'*  "  Anrorai* 
and  other  fair  ones  quite  untoasted.  I  sbooid 
like  to  quote  you  "  Cbloe's  Vexation'* ;  in  which 
that  young  lady  demands,  with  well  feigned  sur- 
prise, why  her  Colin  rose  so  early,  and  rec«iviog 
the  explanation,  turns  on  her  coach  with  "Oh 
deuce  take  the  first  of  September  !'*  bnt  1  mail 
allow  the  gem  to  remain  in  its  present  antique 
setting,  lest  having  trausferred  it  to  the  pigeiof 
the  Messenger  its  shape  should  challenge  stt^ 
prise  and  criticism. 

Beside  these  two  works  I  have  well-Btnred 
shelves  to  amuse  my  idle  hours,  which  perba|w 
I  may  show  you  should  a  rainy  day  iaflietiis 
ennui  on  the  household— though  assarediy  it 
Pinewood  that  word  is  merely  a  word,  nolhiDg 
more.  Now  the  caw  of  the  crow  yooder  ioipi- 
tiently  calls  me.  To  the  woods !  to  the  woods !— 
to  the  pine-forests  where  the  shadows  pliyi  and 
the  leaves  glitter  and  rustle;— bat  not  utbe 
thoughts  of  men — those  leaves  of  the  mind— 
which  flash  and  glitter  and  rustle  along  the 
pathways  of  passion  and  ambitious  desires! 


PiifrwooD,  1  September. 

You  Would  not  to-day  find  amusement  in  my 
scribbliugs,  and  I  much  fear,  these  "  Shadows 
of  the  Pine  Forest"  will  partake  much  too  largely 
of  their  title,— be  merest  shadows,  in  truth. 
Therefore  my  letter  shall  not  be  long,  and  though 
it  shall  take  you  to  the  woods,  and  though  your 
companion  will  not  be  gay,  it  shall  be  foil  of  no 
murmurings  but  the  murmur  of  the  trees,  which 
wake  up  from  their  inmost  depths  at  the  rumor 
of  the  coming  wind,  and  soon  are  vocal  with 
those  unwritten  melodies  which  are  the  music 
of  the  woods. 

It  is  not  in  every  mood  of  the  mind  that  yoo 
can  enjoy  and  appreciate  in  their  fullest  extent 
the  beauties  and  the  harmonies  of  nature— much 
more  is  this  the  case  when  those  beauties  are 
the  monotonous  and  simpler  ones  of  the  Lowland. 
In  the  vast  mountains  there  is  something  for 
every  mood  of  the  mind ; — grandeur  for  lofty 
thoughts, — beauty  for  poetical  dreams,  which 
rejoice  in  every  shadow  that  gallops  along  the 
belts  of  pine,— dimness  and  misty  outlines  for 
curious  thought  and  wandering  speculation. 

Here  in  this  lowland  country  yon  have  pine 
woods  and  oak,  hills  slightly  rolling,  and  low- 
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grounds  io  which  the  broad -leafed  tobacco  basks 
ID  the  sun,  or  waves  in  the  wind  its  banner-like 
leaves,  which  some  heavy  rain  has  turned  up- 
ward. Yet  this  land  is  beautifal  and  attractive 
as  1  have  before  said ;  and  in  the  forest  yonder, 
are  those  winding  roads  which  remind  you  of 
English  park-roads;  and  great  oaks  which  will 
give  us  misletoe  at  Christmas  to  hang  up  and 
kiss  under;  and  a  thousand  birds  from  the  sway- 
ing boughs  add  their  warblings  to  the  rustle  of 
the  leaves. 

Come  there  with  me  in  thought,  and  stretched 
on  the  green  turf  we  will  beguile  the  time  with 
»ny  indolent  converse  which  the  dry  and  languid 
day  will  suffer  to  bubble  to  the  lips.  See! 
tbroogb  that  vista,  far,  between  the  straight 
tmoks  of  tail  and  shapely  pines,  you  catch  a 
glimpse  of  a  county  road,  which  nevertheless 
is  a  mere  woodland  path.  Ask  yourself  how 
inaay  happy  wedding  parties  have  gone  like 
f»ir  ships  which  leave  a  trail  of  light  and  foam  in 
their  track,  over  that  sylvan  highway;  and  how 
maoy  funerals  have  gone  too,  with  nodding 
mourners  on  the  hearse  and  the  horses*  heads ; 
and  sobs  of  those  other,  the  real  mourners,  who 
press  white  handkerchiefs  to  their  eyes  and  thiuk 
the  sunlight  black;  and  the  various  but  ever 
maDotonous  accompaniments  of  death.  And  then 
when  you  have  gone  back  behind  all — behind 
the  funeral,  behind  the  wedding  party,  and  seen 
the  young  girl  in  the  first  bloom  of  her  pure  and 
iooocent  life  give  her  hand  to  the  one  she  loves 
ID  the  shadow  of  some  such  pine  as  we  now  rest 
uoder;  when  you  have  seen  the  beginning — which 
is  joy  and  rapture — and  the  end  which  after  all 
i?ords  of  consolation  and  hope  is  despair  and 
itupor,  perhaps  you  may  ask  yourself  with  suf- 
fused eyes  that  question  which  has  so  deep  a 
meaning,  ''  What  is  life  ?'*  Does  not  the  clod 
open  the  lid  shut  out — when  a  little  time  has 
passed — that  strong  and  terrible  grief  which  we 
dreamt  would  be  the  horrible  bosom-friend  of 
our  existence  :"-*and  yet,  did  we  not  wonder  that 
OD  (he  quiet  day  when  *'  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to 
dust'*  came  from  the  clergyman's  lips,  the  lark 
could  sing  so  joyously  close  by,  the  sparrow  hop 
sod  twitter  so  carelessly  on  the  boughs  that  threw 
their  shadow  on  the  grave  7 

Then  the  languid  afternoon  will  lull  you  to 
sleep,  wearied  with  thought,  and  you  will  dream 
of  beauty  and  love  and  joy,  of  grief  and  despair 
aod  "  everlasting  farewells;"  and  finally  the  roar 
of  the  pines  through  which  the  strong  evening 
^ind  is  gamboling  will  awake  you,  and  that  roar 
^\\\  take  the  voice  of  joy  and  despair  of  happy 
meetings  and  **  everlasting  farewells,*'  and  say  to 
you,  ''we  work  together  for  an  end." 


PiNxwooD,  2  September. 

Has  your  imagination  ever  discerned  in  that 
nocturnal  diversion  called  a  "coon-hunt**  any- 
thing of  the  picturesque  ?  And  here  let  me  pause 
to  observe  that  it  is  a  vulgar  error  that  there  ok* 
ist  such  animals  as  Raccoons  and  Opossums-^ 
a  mistake  which  one  is  apt  to  fall  into  in  read- 
ing those  compilations  of  learned  pedantry  and  de* 
ductions  from  imaginary  facts  called  Natural  His- 
tories. In  spite  of  Cuvier  and  Buifon  and  Gold- 
smith,  and  all  the  historians  who  have  followed 
and  imitated  tbem,  I  aver,  without  hesitation, 
that  the  actual  names  of  these  animals  so  mis- 
called by  the  learned  are  not  Raccoon  and  Opos- 
sum, but  simply  Coon  and  Possum;  and  I  have 
accordingly  written  most  vulgarly  coon-Aun<  with 
no  apologetic  particle  of  elision  before  it. 

These  few  words  of  explanation  having  been 
gone  through  with,  permit  me  to  repeat  my  ques- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  have  you  ever  been  struck 
with  the  fact  that  a  coon-hunt  affords  much  in- 
terest to  the  hunter  of  the  picturesque  as  well  as 
the  coon  7 

Let  me  sketch  for  you  the  scene  which  I  scarce* 
ly  ever  fail  to  take  part  in  when  I  visit  the  coun- 
try, that  is  throw  aside  musty  books  and  clerkly 
MSS.,  and  allowing  the  tide  of  town  life  to  flow 
onward, — that  tide  upon  which  I  am  but  a  leaf 
tossed  hither  and  thither, — bury  myself  for  a 
time  in  the  quiet  retreats  where  smiling  faces  and 
warm  hearts  await  my  coming. 

At  three  in  the.  morning  you  are  awaken  by 
a  respectful  shake  which  is  administered  by  Ju* 
piter,  Apollo,  or  any  other  of  the  immortal  gods 
specially  commissioned  on  the  night  preceding  to 
perform  that  duty^ 

Soon  you  are  standing  near  the  **  quarters,'* 
and  the  Horn-blower  is  calling  hisdogs  who  come 
baying  from  the  darkness.  Yet  it  is  uot  wholly 
dark,  for  over  the  western  forest,  poised  like  a 
red-hot  shield  burled  into  the  air,  the  moon  may 
be  plainly  seen — though  in  an  hour,  even  less, 
she  will  have  sunk. 

The  air — though  the  days  are  warm^is  chill, 
and  a  cool  wind  makes  one  shrug  bis  shoulders. 
One  of  your  companions,  (possibly  you  agree 
with  him)  thinks  it  cold.  The  amiable  "good 
fellow"  of  the  company  who  has  thought  of 
every  thing  produces  a  vessel  which  much  re- 
sembles a  flask  in  outline  but  is  undeniably  a 
basket.  Nevertheless  this  is  passed  round  and 
the  party  strike  into  the  corn-field  (it  leads  to  the 
river  low-grounds  where  raccoous  "most  do 
congregate")  without  further  complaint.  The 
younger  portion  are  apt  to  be  enthusiastic  on  the 
subject  of  the  dogs;  but  to  all  their  comments 
the  Horn-blower,  who  is  an  aged  negro,  with  true 
African  physiognomy,  a  nondescript  dress  be- 
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longing  to  no  age  or  oation,  and  a  moBt  extraor- 
dinary thing  which  was  a  straw  hat — returns  no 
reply.  He  is  perfectly  respectful — his  answer 
being  generally  **  yes  sir,"  **ju8t  so,  master** — but 
be  is  also  dignified,  for  is  be  not  the  Napoleon, 
the  Csesar  of  that  adventurous  party  who  are  by 
this  time  plunging  through  the  low  grounds,  with 
many  a  shout  and  song  meant  to  beguile  the 
time?  The  dogs  have  long  ago  disappeared  hut 
as  yet  are  not  heard  from  ;  they  are  far  off  with 
noses  close  to  the  ground  which  they  are  ques- 
tioning for  the  scBnt. 

Napoleon  pauses  thoughtfully  on  the  bank  of 
a  **  branch**  which  they  are  about  to  cross  and 
looks  around  him  earnestly:  be  wishes  to  know 
if  the  coon  has  been  there  feeding.  This  is 
shown  by  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  corn- 
shucks  which  the  animal  leaves  behind  him  when 
he  devours  the  milky  grain. 

The  younger  portion  of  the  company  decide 
that  they  had  **  better  get  on  for  there*8  nothing 
there,"  but  Napoleon  continues  prying  by  the 
last  blood-red  rays  of  the  moon.  Then  he  rises 
up  and  puts  his  horn — a  well-scraped  and  varie- 
gated natural  trumpet — to  bis  lips  and  "  toots  the 
horn'*  for  his  dogs.  Ranger,  the  first  arrived, 
seems  to  rise  from  beneath  your  feet,  but  his 
breath  is  quick  and  his  tongue  bangs  out.  The 
rest  soon  come  in  and  in  a  moment  are  on  the 
trail.  The  moon  sinks  and  all  is  dark — not  a 
star  glimmers  in  the  sky ;  but  the  pole  star  of 
the  party  is  the  distant  baying — now  faint  and 
low  for  the  scent  is  feeble  on  the  dry  ground, 
then  loud  and  prolonged  like  the  roar  of  the  Cu- 
ban blood-hound  when  he  treads  on  the  heels  of 
the  (lying  runaway  negro,  for  ibo  trail  is  on  moist 
ground  and  is  "warm.** 

Suddenly  the  baying  ceases  and  no  sound 
moves  the  bracing  and  chilly  air  but  the  chirp  of 
the  night  insects,  the  mellowed  and  melodious 
serenade  of  the  frogs,  and  afar,  from  the  deep 
bamboo  swamp,  the  ''ha,  ba,  ha!  tuhoo!*'  of 
the  screech  owl ;  for  here  the  monarch  of  night 
laughs  most  uuuiirjiakably. 

Napoleon  cheers  ou  the  silent  dogs  with  a  long 
"hark — hark — hark  !**  and  soon  the  bay  rolls  up 
from  the  deep  bottom.  Then  comes  the  tug  of 
war — for  the  party  must  follow  that  sound,  aud 
their  way  lies  through  a  tangled  jungle  where 
the  trees  are  wholly  invisible — I  mean  their 
trunks — and  the  thorns  take  tribute  of  their  gar- 
ments. But  never  mind!  On!  we  are  now 
nearer! — the  dogs  bay  more  loudly  and  regularly 
for  the  trail  is  warm.  The  Horn-blower  is  in  fu- 
rious ecstasy  :  "  bark— hark— hark  !  to  him  Ran- 
ger !**  bursts  from  his  lips  as  we  may  imagine 
"up  guards  and  at  *em**  broke  from  the  lips  of 
Wellington  on  the  day  of  Waterloo :— for  Na- 
poleon the  Second,  that  is  our  Napoleon  is  now 


about  to  behold  the  crowning  sceoe  of  tbe  ne- 
groes crowning  pleasure — a  coon-bnnL  Nearer 
and  nearer  roar  the  dogs — musical  as  the  crook- 
kneed  "Tfaessalian  breed*'  which  Shakespeare 
vaunts — and  their  baying  stirs  the  blood.  Tbe  in- 
experienced attempt  the  "wboop!  bark,  bark!'* 
and  miserably  fail.  Hats  are  lost — ^long  green 
hands  from  the  oak  and  pine  trees  have  lifted 
them  with  a  jerk — but  there  is  no  time  to  wait. 
For  the  ear  of  the  Horn-blower  does  not  deceive 
him — and  he  knows  that  Ranger  never  utten 
that  quiet,  satisfied,  subdued  note  before  "tree- 
ing*' his  game.  From  that  moment  Napoleon  it 
at  his  ease  ; — before  it  was  doubt, — that  is  ei- 
citement ;  now  it  is  certainty, — that  is  quiet. 

Ranger  at  the  head  of  his  obedient  forces  is 
barking  and  whining  and  coursing  round  a  Urge 
oak  which  towers  far  aloft  in  tbe  deepnigbt: 
the  younger  dogs  bite  at  tbe  roots  and  scratch 
with  their  paws — Ranger  is  by  far  too  intelligent 
and  eminently  practical  to  be  guilty  of  such  foUj. 
He  waits,  and  soon  strong  arms  are  levelling  tbe 
refuge  of  tbe  hunted  animal.  A  fire  is  kindled 
and  its  red  glow  illumines  two  ebon-colored  6g- 
ures  flourishing  aloft  bright  axesi  which  the  next 
moment  are  buried  in  the  oak*6  strong  heart. 

Napoleon  with  quiet  and  thoughtful  mica  calls 
the  dogs  to  him,  and  calculates  how  the  tree 
should  fall :  this  is  important,  for  should  tbe  oak 
strike  in  falling  against  another,  presto!  is  tbe 
animal  in  another  sanctuary  and  tbe  trouble  is  to 
be  gone  over  again. 

Tbe  oak  falls  as  Napoleon — calm  as  the  Em- 
peror at  the  great  battle,  but  not  taking  snuff- 
has  directed  ;  and  with  fiery  eyes,  panting  breasts 
and  furioua  barking  tbe  dogs  fly  into  the  faUea 
tree. 

"Yelp!  yelp!**  and  one  of  the  young  booads 
springs  back  from  that  black  ball  witb  bright  eyes 
which  is  turning,  twisting,  and  rolling  among  tbe 
dogs.  Tbe  young  hound's  ear  is  split  as  neadj 
as  a  razor  could  accomplish  that  feat.  Another 
retreats  with  a  wound  in  the  neck — tbe  cooo  baa 
uforried  him ;  and  now  the  persecnted  but  thor- 
oughly g'aTfie  animal  clears  the  "press**  witb  a 
jump  and  throws  himself  into  tbe  atream  which 
runs  below.  You  see  him  for  the  first  time,  large, 
heavy,  strong  and  courageous — the  Yankee  Sul- 
livan of  coons.  The  young  bound  bumiog  for 
revenge  throws  himself  at  a  leap  upon  the  swim- 
ming coon.  They  sink  together — the  dog  is 
drowned — tbe  coon  rises. 

Then  Ranger  comes  to  the  rescue,  cheered  oo 
by  the  Horn- blower,  and  an  infuriated  combat 
commences  which  must  be  "seen  to  be  appre- 
ciated** as  our  auctioneers  say  in  their  advertise- 
ments. Under  water,  out  of  water,  the  coon 
tearing  the  dog,  the  dog  worrying  tbe  coon, 
speeds  the  fight. 
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At  last  it  is  eaded.  Ranger  has  killed  his  eoe- 
iiiy^«imp]y  and  purely  bitten  him  to  death — and 
there's  an  end  of  it.  Dragging  him  from  the 
water  be  stretches  him  on  the  bank,  and  with 
paoting  breast  and  hanging  tongue  gazes  well- 
satisfied. 

Morn  breaks  then  above  the  trees  and  you  be- 
hold all  around  you  a  dense  forest  which  you  can- 
notimagine  how  you  have  passed ;  but  you  enter 
again  in  triumph,  and  that  morning  at  the  break- 
fast table  you  do  not  stop  long  to  talk  and  send 
your  plate  a  third  time  for  ham. 

And  now  if  1  have  not  conveyed  to  you  an 
idea  of  the  picturesque  in  Raccoon  hunting — as 
I  know  I  have  not — ^you  have  only  to  look  for 
yourself  on  your  next  trip  to  the  country,  or, 
better  still,  summon  up  as  a  coloring  and  an  il- 
lustration  of  my  hasty  sketch  those  recollections 
of  boyhood  which  circle  most  around  such  rude 
natural  sports,  because  those  sports  impressed  it 
far  more  forcible  than  all  other  things. 


PirtEWOOD,  3  September. 

The  flashing  and  hurrying  pageantry  of  city 
life  dies  into  silence  and  obscurity  before  its  light 
and  noise  have  penetrated  far  into  the  pine-for- 
ests. All  the  envies,  the  rivalries,  the  heart- 
burnings and  unworthy  jealousies  of  town  exis- 
tence pass  over  the  heads  of  the  country  denizens 
like  an  idle  wind,  which  scarcely  rustles  onward 
before  it  is  forgotten. 

Ah,  bat — ^you  say — the  newspapers !  Why  are 
the  newspapers  such  a  treasure  in  the  country — 
bow  is  it  that  post-evening  is  looked  forward  to 
with  so  much  eagerness,  and  the  possession  of 
**tfae  paper"  coveted  so  warmly?  I  answer  ^*it 
is  thou  O  man  of  the  city  who  hast  felt  within 
thy  quiet  breast  at  times,  when  buried  in  the 
country,  that  yearning  for  the  **news" — that 
daily  quantum  of  excitement,  occupation  of 
mind,  which  is  from  habit  a  necessity ;  and  natu- 
rally thou  welcomest  the  courier  of  news."  Thus 
it  is  the  townsman  who  has  no  biuinesB  to  occu- 
py his  hours  in  the  country,  who  covets  the 
news — ^with  the  country  gentleman  it  is  a  much 
more  subdued  sentiment. 

The  hum,  the  din  and  the  roar  of  metropolitan 
life,  I  have  said,  is  not  heard  here  in  the  quiet 
country,  and  we  not  only  smile  at  all  those  items 
of  *' important  intelligence"  and  **  advices  still 
later" — those  editorial  fencings,  and  the  political 
scalpings  which  our  **able  editors"  inflict  on  each 
other — but  even  the  tremendous  news  from  Cuba 
has  fallen  here  upon  calm  foreheads,  and  I  have 
seen  no  eye  flash,  or  Up  tremble  at  that  disas- 
trous execution  in  Havana. 

But  not  to-day  shall  politics  be  my  theme. 
Here  in  the  cool  shade  or  balmy  sunlight  it  is 


the  most  absurd  thing  possible  to  be  conceived 
of,  that  the  actions,  or  words — the  defeat  or  the 
victory — of  politicians,  ofl*  a  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand miles,  should  affect  one.  What  a  weari- 
ness to  occupy  the  mind  with  all  those  annoy- 
ances you  say  1  And  often  when  I  am  drawn  into 
a  political  discussion,  I  am  ready  to  exclaim 
with  Louis  XV. — *'  Come  let  us  bore  each  other  !*' 

Heaven  has  sent  me  suddenly  an  illustration 
thau  which  a  better  I  could  not  desire.  On  the 
smooth  green  turf,  before  the  window,  whereat  I 
trace  for  you  these  idle  and  wandering  thoughts 
(*^  meandering"  I  should  say,  as  a  better  word, 
but  that  Dickens  on  the  first  page  of  his  '*  Cop- 
perfield"  has  consigned  it  to  eternal  ridicule,) 
uuder  my  window  I  repeat  on  the  green  sward 
my  illustration  is  furnished  in  two  youthful  and 
belligerant  cocks  who  are  joined  in  mortal  com- 
bat. They  are  not  yet  *'  the  crested  birds  who 
clap  their  wings  at  dawn,^  as  Mr.  Tennyson  so 
prettily  paraphrases  it,  but  their  youth  is  perhaps 
more  coqrageous  than  their  maturer  years  will 
be  when  they  shall  strut  in  serene  dignity  in  the 
barn-yard. 

It  amuses  me  much  to  see  them  leap  up,  strike 
out  with  their  feet  and  subside  again  with  de- 
pressed heads  into  a  lynx-eyed  vigilance  on  each 
other's  movements. 

Why  do  they  fight  ?  It  b  either  love  or  ambi- 
tion, or  possibly,  as  Themistocles  thought,  the 
love  of  fighting  itself.  They  have  broad,  green 
turf,  many  companions,  a  charming  day  and  a 
full  crop;  why  mu8t  they  fight — the  cocks?" 

The  country  gentleman  has  peace,  compe- 
tence, happiness  and  serene  pleasure  to  wait 
upon  his  steps.  Why  have  the  false  glitter  and 
glory  of  the  Federal  city  weaned  his  thoughts 
from  his  beautiful  rural  place  ?  Why  do  these 
worthy  men  whose  "lines  are  cast"  in  places  so 
**  pleasant"  worry  each  other  on  the  public  stump 
for  the  public  amusement ;  why  must  they  fight — 
the  politicians? 

But  I  see  a  large  fowl  with  stately  tread  ap- 
proach them — survey  them  quietly — approach 
another  threatening  step.  The  combat  is  over 
in  an  instant  and  they  ignominiously  retreat  with 
ignoble  haste. 

Is  it  not  the  people — the  large  fowl ; — and  is 
he  not  approaching  the  Messrs.  B  in  the  F— 
district  ? 

But  a  truce  to  moralizing.  This  truth  which  I 
have  taken  a  hundred  lines  of  sj[>ace,  and  fifteen 
minutes  of  your  time,  to  impress  upon  you,  that 
"  the  counti*y  is  not  the  town"  comes  to  me  much 
more  impressively  in  other  objects  which  I  have 
not  adverted  to. 

Yonder  basking  in  lazy  repose  on  the  soft 
sward,  shaking  his  cool  muzzle  at  the  flies,  and 
dreaming  of  the  coming  fall,  as  the  hounds  of 
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Branksome  dreamt  of  tbe  deer-huiit,  is  Meteor, 
the  veteran  of  his  class,  a  pointer  *'  out  of  a  thou- 
sand.'' He  rises  and  points,  but  it  is  at  the  noise 
of  the  heavy  ox-cart  which  the  heavily-yoked 
oxen  are  dragging  over  the  road  beyond  the 
gate— not  at  the  partridges.  Meteor  is  much 
more  respectable  than  many  men  of  my  acquain- 
tance— and  why?  Simply  because  he  is  excel- 
lent in  what  he  has  undertaken  to  excel  in — 
finding  for  his  master's  amusement,  with  uner- 
ring nose,  the  game  which  the  sportsman  de- 
lights to  rattle  down  with  his  double-barrel. 
^  Partridge<-shootiug !  The  sound  you  must  con- 
fess is  exhilarating;  to  me,  not  perhaps  for  my 
great  or  frequent  success,  for  it  is  not  every  one 
who,  even  after  long  practice,  can  bag  his  dozen 
birds;  but  that  at  these  words  I  feel  tbe  full  in- 
fluence of  our  beautiful  autumn  weather  with 
the  glorious  tide  of  life  which  it  pours  into  the 
veins.  Before  me  rise  the  magnificence  and 
beauty  of  the  golden  autumn  woods,  the  rosy 
and  inspiriting  sunlight  of  October,  the  dreamy 
and  heart-subduing  panorama  of  piled  up  snowy 
clouds  on  a  back  ground  as  blue  as  the  eye  of 
beauty.  It  is  that  at  these  words  rise  visions  of 
'*  standing"  dogs,  and  cocked  double -barrels  held 
in  nervous  hands,  and  fiuttering  birds  which  are 
the  trophies  of  success. 

But  what  noise  do  I  hear  approaching  nearer 
and  still  nearer — like  a  summons  to  battle  or 
(which  I  must  fear  is  an  anti-climax)  the  stage's 
signal  when  it  rattles  into  our  country  towns. 
It  is  that  promising  young,  black  Napoleon,  Jr., 
who  is  ^*  blowing  away  for  life"  on  that  large 
curling  horn  rimmed  with  silver  on  which  his 
master's  name  is  engraved,  usually  suspended 
by  its  green  cord  from  a  peg  behind  the  door  of 
the  ball.  And  why  is  Napoleon.  Jr.,  in  so  fu- 
rious an  ecstasy  with  swollen  cheeks  and  danc- 
ing eyes,  and  what  b  the  meaning  of  that  pro- 
longed and  incessant  baying  which  floating  from 
every  point  of  the  compass  answers  the  notes  of 
the  horn  ? 

The  fox-hounds — some  dozen  of  them — are 
about  to  be  fed,  and  soon  from  tbe  window  you 
may  see  them  leaping,  and  quarreling,  and  fight- 
ing around  the  pieces  of  corn-bread  thrown  to 
them,  and  hear  their  subdued  baying  as  they 
mumble  their  food.  They  are  black,  black  and 
white,  yellow  and  brown,  orange  and  tawny; 
but  all  are  equally  keen-eyed  and  long-eared, 
and  should  you  *go  among  them  all  will  equally 
fawn  on  you  pushing  into  your  hands  their  cool 
slender  muzzles.  Now  they  are  inactive,  bask- 
ing in  tbe  sun  or  dragging  their  blocks,  but  wait 
until  the  late  fall  and  the  pack  will  make  musical 
many  a  hill  and  valley  as  they  **  open*'  in  full  cry 
after  tbe  veteran  rod  fox,— >and  a  merry  and  jubi 


hooves  tbe  dews  of  morning ; — and  Sptctn,  that 
milk-white  steed,  will  take  tbe  lead  of  all  aod 
bear  his  rider  away  like  the  Phantom  bone  of 
Burger,  and  all,  huntsmen  and  hounds,  will  dis- 
appear like  a  vision  of  the  night. 

I  have  endeavored  to  outline  briefly  that  little 
read  of  diversion  raccoon  bunting;  bat  I  waste 
no  words  on  the  fox-bunt,  because  Somemlle 
has  described  it  before  me,  and  because  evea  thai 
inspired  author  has  delineated  but  faintly  tbe 
most  exciting  of  all  field  sports,  in  his  "  Chase." 

Now  why  should  I  add  any  thing  to  this  ramb- 
ling letter  which  commenced  with  tbe  aewepa* 
pers  and  has  ended  with  a  fox-huat? 

I  have  only  to  say  that  however  attractive  die 
town  may  be — as  the  nucleus  of  news  and  life 
and  restless  energy^-I  love  rather  at  this  period 
to  see  the  blue  heavens  and  the  white  cloodt 
yonder  through  glimmering  leaves — to  hear  tbe 
clear  mellow  voice  which  rises  to  myear9,borDe 
on  the  pure  forest-scented  breeze.  Tbe  fiery 
flood  of  thought,  and  enterprise,  and  energetic 
ambition  flows  often  without  check  in  the  heated 
atmosphere  of  the  city  when  the  coolness  aod 
shadow  of  the  country  would  chill  its  current* 
but  I  hear  tbe  oriole  and  the  pewit  from  yonder 
rustling  oak,  and  assuredly  I  am  content— mora 
than  content. 


PiNEwooD,  8  September. 

Perhaps  it  is  better  in  tbe  honrs  of  winter— 
the  long  hours  of  the  winter  oigbt — ^to  have  oear 
you  beloved  friends  dear  to  the  memory  and  tbe 
heart,  when  you  would  recall  the  scenes  and  im- 
pressions of  tbe  past.  Memory  is  a  grand  aod 
noble  gift  to  the  heart  that  feels  that  the  "'livisg 
present"  is  not  enough  to  chain  iu  regards  and 
draw  forth  in  its  full  strength  the  treasure  of  its 
sympathy.  Yet  why  should  I  say  sympathy-- 
irwwMdniu  ] — when  this  feeling  is  not  aufering  at  all 
but  rather  a  rare  and  sublimated  joy  1 

Many  persons  live  in  tho  present  hour  with  its 
joys  and  sorrows,  its  successes  and  misfortose^, 
with  no  thought  of  the  road  they  have  travelled 
upon,  no  glance  to  the  path  they  have  yet  to 
tread ; — many  live  altogether  in  the  future  which 
they  make  their  own,  shaping  with  their  vigor- 
ous castle-building  imaginations  the  events  that 
are  to  come.  Others  abandon  both — the  preseat 
and  the  future — to  live  again  in  the  past,  which 
they  construct  again  for  themselves  seperatiog, 
however,  the  sunlight  from  the  shadow,  the  plea- 
sant from  the  bitter.  Seen  thus  through  the 
haze  of  memory  the  Ungles  melt  into  roundness, 
the  rude  obstacles  in  the  path  passed  over  disap- 
pear, and  like  a  mountain  wrapped  in  the  river- 
mist  nothing  but  tbe  beauty  remains,  with  that 


lant  party  will  dash  from  the  grass  with  rapid '  rarer  beauty  invented  by  the  imagination.    I 
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shall  never  forget  the  words  of  an  aged  lady 
who  was  spendiog  calmly  in  the  house  where- 
in she  was  horn,  the  advanced  evening  of  her 
days.  **AI1  my  life/'  said  she,  **is  bound  up 
with  the  old  house  and  grounds — yonder  I  played, 
there  I  sat  down  and  cried :  many  mournful 
tbingfl  have  happened  here,  but  I  forget  all  of 
them  and  only  remember  the  pleasant  part.*' 

When  we  would  recall  the  joyful  or  the  enter- 
taining as  I  have  said — ^there  is  no  time  like  the 
long  hours  of  the  night  in  winter,  when  the 
hickory  logs  are  blazing  cheerfully  and  a  roar- 
iut;  flood  of  sparks  roll  like  shooting  stars  up  the 
broad  chimney,  and  a  happy  circle  are  gathered 
round  the  blaze. 

Bat  to-day  the  memory  should  gather  to- 
gether its  treasures  in  silence  and  with  no  face 
near  to  break  its  spell.  For  the  warm  breath  of 
the  summer  woodlands  begins  to  mingle  itself 
with  the  cooler  and  more  active  wind  of  autumn. 

I  fancy  too  that  a  few  yellow  leaves  have 
fallen,  and  that  here  and  there  the  aspect  of  the 
landscape  hints  of  the  '^  melancholy  days,  the 
the  saddest  of  the  year.*'  Yonder,  too,  over  the 
broom-straw,  waving  musically  (though  I  hear  it 
not)  I  behold  a  red  leaved  tree  which  shows  like 
the  crimson-berried  Dogwood.  It  is  however 
the  Gum. 

Do  not  fancy  that  I  am  about  to  inflict  on  you 
a  homily,  or  even  some  **  reflections**  on  human 
nature  in  general  **  suggested  by*'  the  variegated 
splendors  which  the  landscape  ti^i^ display  when 
another  month  shall  have  rolled  its  clouds  and 
winds  over  the  woods  and  meadows.  Nothing 
is  farther  from  my  purpose. 

Perhaps  in  musing  over  the  beautiful  poems  on 
this  subject  which  are  scattered  through  the  vol- 
umes of  all  our  bards,  I  may  at  times  yield  the 
rein  to  those  devious  and  indolent  thoughts 
which  suggest  themselves;  and  like  **Ik.  Marvel'' 
rear  under  the  combined  influence  of  the  lovely 
weather  and  a  mild  Havana,  those  misty  castles  in 
the  air  which  be  has  caught  and  delineated  with 
BO  radiant  a  pencil  in  bis  "Reveries  ;"->^but  how- 
ever pleasant  at  certain  times  these  caprices  of 
the  imagination,  I  confess  that  this  season  has 
to  me  a  real  material  beauty  quite  apart  and  dif- 
ferent from  the  poetical.  It  is  the  beauty  of 
plenty  and  it  is  now  that  the  farmer  reaps  at  last 
the  result  of  April  showers.  May  breezes,  and 
the  golden  flood  of  the  June  sunlight. 

Yonder  are  the  stilT-necked  (but  not  backsli- 
ding) mules,  going  reluctantly,  to  their  monoto- 
nous round  :  they  go  reluctantly  for  do  they  not 
knoto^^t  before  the  suu  slopes  to  the  western 
forest  they  will  have  to  pass  over  a  dozen  miles 
of  space,  dragging  at  their  heels  that  heavy  tim- 
ber in  its  weary  round  ?  But  the  plough-horse, 
the  stager,  and  the  lawyer  (less  blest  than  any) 


go  as  reluctantly ; — yet  it  must  be.  So  in  a 
moment  the  large  wheels  send  forth  their  busy 
murmur,  the  full-headed  wheat  rattles  through 
the  revolving  teeth  of  the  machine,  and  ere  long 
you  see  moving  toward  the  straw-moantain  to  the 
right  a  dozen  moderate  sized  stacks,  apparently 
moving  at  their  own  free  will  and  pleasure,  as 
Macbeth  imagined  he  saw  advancing  **Barnum 
wood  to  Dunsinane."  Soon  these  stacks  which 
yon  now  see  are  simply  large  bundles,  arrive  at  the 
straw-mountain  and  slowly  ascend  the  ladder 
reared  against  it,  and  are  thrown  upon  top.  Then 
the  boys  who  have  moved  these  bundles  so  mys- 
teriously return  to  repeat  their  exploit.  < 

The  warm  air  lies  clear  and  golden  on  the  vast 
oblong  stack,  the  movements  of  the  hands  are 
busy  and  cheerful,  the  whiz  and  whirr  of  the  ma- 
chine comes  to  the  ear  like  the  song  of  a  good 
housewife  singing  at  her  task  and,  if  I,  an  un- 
happy prisoner  of  the  town  (so  much  worse  than 
a  prisoner-of-state)  see  beauty  and  attraction  in 
this  scene,  how  much  more  beautiful  and  attrac- 
tive must  it  be  to  the  farmer — when  wheat  is 
quoted  at  *'  a-doUar-and-five !" 

The  tobacco  too,  stretching  its  broad  leaves  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach  is  a  pleasant  sight,  and 
from  these  green  and  milky  plants  your  thought 
turns  to  the  same  plant  in  its  later  form — when 
it  will  administer  to  our  luxuries  (I  should  rather 
say  onr  vices)  of  chewing,  snuffing  and  smoking. 

My  paper  fails  me  and  a  better  reason  stiU, 
the  rich  sunlight  shames  my  inaction. 


PiiiEwooD,  10  September. 

Yesterday  it  rained,  and  to-day  we  have  a  de- 
lightful atmosphere  which  cheers  and  refreshes 
the  spirits.  No  **  landscape  winking  through  the 
heat,"  drives  me  in  doors,  but  the  fresh  air  is 
cool  and  inspiriting,  the  leaves  of  the  trees  are 
laden  with  moisture,  and  on  the  smooth,  soft 
grass,  the  first  beams  of  the  sun  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  drying  up  the  heavy  dew  which 
glitters  like  handfuls  of  diamonds  scattered  in 
careless  profusion.  Under  the  old  oaks  where 
the  grass  is  like  a  variegated  carpet,  with  the 
shadow  of  the  moving  boughs  it  is  still  heavier 
and  brighter. 

A  thousand  woodland  sounds  come  melodi- 
ously to  my  ear  as  I  trace  these  lines  at  the  open 
window,  through  which  the  shadows  of  the  rust- 
ling oak  leaves  fall  on  the  sill,  my  paper  and  the 
floor.  That  eternal  crow  is  again  complaining 
or  *'  crowing*'  over  some  victory, — for  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  what  is  his  state  of  mind  simply 
from  that  stereotyped  *'caw  caw !"  which  he  re* 
peats  with  remorseless  regularity.  At  the  mo* 
ment  that  I  write  these  words.  I  should  say  he 
was  holding  an  angry  debate  on  the  corn  laws— 
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possibly  casting  an.iQdignaDt  retrospect  on  the 
inhumanity  of  the  legislation  which  in  cold  blood 
sets  a  price  upon  his  scalp.  Just  now  I  thought 
be  was  rejoicing — but  a  little  while  ago  I  am  sure 
be  was  complaining. 

Ab !  but  now  there  can  be  no  doubt !  There 
are  at  least  half  a  dozen  of  them,  and  their  an- 
gry notes  ranging  from  the  prolonged  bass  of 
some  veteran  warrior  and  coru6eld  robber,  to  the 
shrill  and  quick  treble  of  the  boy-crows  yet  under 
a  hundred  years,  tell  me  that  the  martin,  that 
abhorred  enemy  of  the  crow  race,  is  wheeling 
and  gyrating  about  their  dusky  flight !  Com- 
plain not  magnanimous  and  large  souled  crow  ; 
let  thy  diminutive  opponent  spend  his  strength 
and  take  his  611  of  worrying  thee  in  thy  corvine 
sport!  Long  after  he  shall  have  crumbled  into 
dust  and  not  a  feather  in  bis  haughty  crest  shall 
survive  him,  thy  nervous  wing  shall  float  over 
broad,  newly-planted  cornfields,  and  thine  eye, 
bright  as  though  no  *' hundred  years  bad  gone," 
shall  from  afar  spy  whatsoever  shall  administer 
to  thy  pleasures,  or  what  is  aimed  at  thy  vene- 
rable life.  Fear  not,  O  veteran  that  hast  never 
trembled  at  the  rtx^^n  /<(/<>?r(«n  which  formed  yon- 
der unseemly  figure  of  a  "scare-crow,''  in  old 
ragged  coat,  inexpressibles  of  inexpressible  cut, 
and  straw  hat  which  has  **  been  in  the  wars**  of 
the  elements ;  thoushalt  long  laugh  at  thine  eue- 
mies,  and  possibly  some  future  **Nugator'*  may 
"  byma  thy  praise*'  with  a  **  loftier*'  pen  than 
mine. 

Gradually  the  *'  caw  caw  !"  grows  fainter  and 
melts  into  the  low  murmurs  of  the  piues,  and 
then  comes  drowning  every  other  sound,  the  gra- 
ting note  of  the  locust.  Soon  however  his  child's- 
rattle  voice  sinks  into  a  low  wail,  and  he  darts 
off  apparently  to  engage  in  mortal  combat  with 
his  rival  vocalist  in  the  elm. 

Now,  that  be  has  ceased,  I  can  hear  distinctly 
the  low  regular  sweep  of  the  mower  in  the  long 
grass  yonder  near  the  road,  and  if  you  desire 
high  authority  for  the  pleasantness  of  the  sound, 
I  refer  you  to  **  In  Memoriam,"  by  the  Poet- 
Laureate.  With  it  mingle  the  lowings  from  the 
fields,  the  voice  of  a  thousand  birds  playing 
among  the  moving  boughs,  and  the  other  senses 
besure  are  not  left  ungratified.  As  yesterday, 
the  day  before  and  every  day,  the  blue  sky  is 
traversed  by  large  snowy  clouds,  (I  should  rather 
I  believe  say  woolly^)  which  now  take  the  forms 
of  ships  white-sailed  and  vast,  ploughing  through 
azure  seas;  then  shift  into  a  thousand  shapes 
which  afford  an  idle  play  to  the  imagination. 
As  yesterday,  the  day  before  and  every  day,  the 
rich,  fresh  odor  of  greenwood  leaves,  comes  to 
me  while  writing,  and  now  with  these  pleasant 
sights  and  sounds  and  perfumes  around  me,  which 
I  have  •ndea.vored  to  tell  over  for  your  amuse- 


ment, I  will  end  my  scribblings — like  one  who 
rises  after  a  morning  call  and  takes  his  leave  with 
a  pleasant  and  genial  speech. 

The  rainy  day  which  was  to  lead  you  to  the 
shelves  of  "  quaint  and  olden*'  books  around  me 
failed  to  afflict  us  in  its  full  power,  and  that  part 
of  my  promising  must  go  to  make  up  that  an- 
tique pavement  which  %ve  are  told  is  formed  of 
"  good  intentions."  Yet  let  me  call  your  atten- 
tion to  my  London  edition  of  Froissart,  Lord 
Berners'  translation. 

You  will  find  in  the  fourth  volume  an  acconnt 
of  Froissart's  visit  to  his  "High  Mightiness  Gas- 
ton Phosbus,  Count  of  Foix  and  Beame,"  at  Or- 
taise;  and  there  he  met  with  a  man-at-anos 
who  told  him  of  many  battles  and  places  whtrt 
he  had  never  been.  Now  I  have  told  you  of  Pine- 
wood  and  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  sign  here  in- 
stead of  my  own  the  name  of  the  Knight^ 
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The  Death  of  the  Nightingale. 

FROM  THE  OERMAlf. 

Yes  she  is  dead,  who  Bung  the  songs  of  Hay ; 

The  songstress  sweet, 
Who  charmed  the  grove  with  her  sweet,  simple  Isr, 

Lies  at  my  feet. 

Her  sweet  tones  find  an  echo  in  my  breaat, 

In  my  sad  hours ; 
When  by  the  brook  I  lay  me  down  to  rest, 
Among  the  flowers. 

She  poured  in  death  from  out  her  swelling  throat, 

Her  sweetest  strain ; 
While  echo  from  the  rocks  around,  each  note 

Gave  back  again. 

At  even  there,  the  rustic's  song  is  heard. 

And  maidens  gay 
Oft  meet  to  dance,  where  sung  the  pensire  bird. 
At  close  of  day. 

There  came  a  youth,  who  once  had  heard  her  lays. 

And  by  bis  side 
There  stood,  and  hung  enraptured  by  bis  gaze, 

His  fair  young  bride. 

They  clasp  their  hands,  while  up  to  roen*ry  springs 

The  whispc^red  tale 
They  there  did  breathe,  ere  thou  didst  cease  to  stag,. 

Sad  Nightingale. 

Silent  they  stood,  until  the  Carfew's  note 

Rung  out  aloud ; 
And  Hesperus,  who  seemed  in  gold  to  float, 

Burst  from  a  cloud.  * 

They  then  at  twilight  sought  their  peacefiil  cot, 

And  sank  to  rest ; 
Yet  ere  they  slept,  a  sigh  for  thy  sad  lot, 

Escaped  each  breast.  Astx. 
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JAMES  LAFITTE. 

■  T     H.     T,     TUCKERMAir. 

Id  the  majority  of  cases  large  fortunes  are 
gained  and  preserved  through  careful  attention 
to  details — an  habitude  which  is  supposed  to 
militate  with  comprehensive  views  and  liberal 
sympathies.     It  is,  therefore,  common  to  regard 
the  acqoisitioo  of  money  and  elevation  of  taste 
sod  character  as  essentially  incompatible ;  and 
tbiscoastderation  gives  peculiar  interest  and  value 
to  the  few  noble  exceptions  to  a  general  rule 
which  reveal  the  sagacious  financier  as  a  patriot 
aad  philosopher.  Prejudice  and  the  narrow  ideas 
SMsMy  cherished  by  the  devotees  of  trade  have 
caased  the  whole  subject  of  money — its  acquisi- 
tioB,  preservation  aad  use,  to  be  consigned  to  the 
domain  of  necessary  evils  or  the  study  of  the 
political  economist :  it  is,  however,  an  interest 
too  vital  and  too  inextricably  woven  into  all  the 
relations  of  modern  society,  not  to  have  claims 
upon  the  most  reflective  minds  independent  of  all 
personal  considerations.     The  actual  theory  of 
to  individual  in  regard  to  money  is  no  ordinary 
test  of  character ;  the  degrees  of  his  estimation 
of  it  as  a  means  or  an  end,  and  as  a  source  of 
obligation   and   responsibility,   is  graduated  by 
the  very  elements  of  his  nature  and  is  a  signifi- 
cant indication  of  his  tone  of  mind  and  range  of 
feeling.     In  its  larger  relations — those  of  a  na- 
tiooal  kind — history  proves  that  finance   is  a 
vast  political  engine  intimately  connected  with 
the  freedom,  growth  and  civil  welfare  as  well  as 
external  prosperity  of  a  country.     The  traveller 
fur  removed  from  his  native  laud,  at  a  period  of 
great  financial  distress,  is  made  to  realize  the  im- 
portance of  credit,  its  moral  as  well  as  pecuniary 
basis,  when  he  hears  the  character  and  means  of 
all  the  prominent  bankers  in  the  world  freely  can- 
vassed in  some  obscure  nook  of  the  earth,  only 
connected  perhaps  with  the  civilized  world  by 
tbis  very  recognition  of  pecuniary  obligation.    It 
is  at  such  crises,  bringing  home  to  his  own  con- 
ficiousness  the  vast  and  complicated  relations  of 
mooey  to  civilhted  life,  that  the  individual  be- 
comes aware  of  the  extensive  social  utility  of 
those  principles  of  financial  science  to  which 
perhaps,  in  less  hazardous  exigencies,  he  has 
giren  but  listless  attention.     The  same  broad 
^iews  of  the  subject  are  forced  upon  a  nation's 
miadio  the  junctures  of  political  existence,  and  all 
great  revolutions  alternate  from  the  battle-field 
2Qd  the  cabinet  to  the  treasury — the  state  of  pub- 
lic aod  private  credit  being,  as  it  were,  a  scale 
that  truly  suggests  the  condition  of  the  body  poli- 
tic—like  the  pulse  of  a  nation's  life.    Besides  its 
attraction  as  a  study  of  character,  therefore,  the 
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I  life  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  modern  finan- 
ciers, possesses  great  incidental  interest ;  and  its 
unadorned  facts  yield  the  most  impressive  illus- 
tration of  the  relation  of  money  to  society  and 
government. 

The  vicinity  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  renders  Bayonne  a  favorable  site  both  for 
inland  and  foreign  trade;  and  her  commerce  with 
Spain  on  the  one  side  and  her  lucrative  fisheries 
on  the  other,  as  well  as  the  large  amount  of  ship 
timber  annually  exported  to  Brest  and  other  parts 
of  France,  amply  vindicate  her  claim  to  com- 
mercial privileges  which  are  still  farther  secured 
by  the  enterprise  of  the  Gascon  character.    That 
it  is  an  excellent  mercantile  school  is  evident  from  * 
the  proverbial  success  of  her  inhabitants   else- 
where.   It  was  from  this  old  city  that  a  youth  of 
twenty,  breaking  away  from  his  mother's  tearful 
embrace,  one  night  in  the  year  1787,  departed  for 
Paris,  with  no  guarantee  of  a  prosperous  expe- 
rience except  that  derived  from  an  ingenuous  dis- 
position, enthusiasm,  ready  intelligence  and  great 
natural  cheerfulness.     He  became  a  clerk  to  the 
banker  M.  Perr6gaux;  and  soon  after,  by  his 
own  obvious  merit,  book-keeper,  then  cashier, 
and  finally  the  exclusive  director  and  indispensa- 
ble man  of  business  of  the  establishment.     Such 
was  the  origin  of  James  Lafitte's  career.    The 
qualities  which  thus  advanced  him  in  private  life 
soon  inspired  public  confidence  and  gradually  led 
to  his  honorable  and  progressive  activity  in  the 
national  councils.    Financial  ability  of  a  high 
order,  combined  with  noble  traits  of  character, 
thus  identified  him  with  the  best  interests  of  his 
country,  and  enrolled  his  name  among  her  most 
efficient  and  illustrious  citizens.      One  of  ten 
children,  his  first  object  was  to  provide  for  his 
family,  which  he  did  with  characteristic  gener- 
osity.    In  1809  the  son  of  the  poor  carpenter  of 
Bayonne  was  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  regent  of  the  Bank,  and  master  of 
a  princely  fortune.     Thenceforth  .we  trace  his 
agency,  more  or  less  distinctly,  in  the  wonderful 
series  of  events  that  succeeded  the  first  revolu- 
tion ;  now  providing  funds  for  a  royal  exile,  now 
coming  to  the  rescue  of  a  bankrupt  nation,  and 
again  lying  wounded  on  his  sofa,  advising,  order- 
ing and  invoking  the  chief  actors  in  the  events 
of  the  three  days  in  July,— his  court-yard  a  bar- 
rack aud  his  saloon  an  impromptu  cabinet,  where 
a    provisional  government  was  organised   and 
Louis  Philippe  proclaimed.    It  was  standing  be- 
tween Lafitte  and  Lafayette  that  the  new  king 
first  ventured  to  show  himself  to  the  people.    For 
many  years  the  patriot-broker  was  the  centre  of 
a  gifted  society,  the  arbiter  of  pecuniary  affairs, 
tbe  coadjutor  of  monarchs  and  men  of  genius, 
of  the  working  classes  and  political  leaders.   Sur- 
rounded by  luxury,  he  never  became  indolent ; 
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with  absorbing  duties,  he  atoned  by  study  for  a 
neglected  education ;  the  possessor  of  immense 
wealth,  be  never  forgot  the  responsibility  to  oth- 
ers it  involved ;  a  zealous  partisan  and  of  so  con> 
ciliatory  a  temper  as  to  have  the  reputation  of 
caprice  in  opinion,  be  preserved  unbroken  amoral 
consistency  that  won  universal  respect. 

To  this  special  insight  of  a  financier,  Lafitte 
added  genuine  public  spirit;  be  fully  realized  the 
social  claims  incident  to  his  wealth  and  financial 
knowledge ;  and  accordingly  never  hesitated  to 
sacrifice  personal  iuterest  to  the  general  welfare 
whenever  circumstances  rendered  it  wise  and 
benevolent  so  to  act.     When  governor  of  the 
bank  of  France,  he  relinquished  bis  salary  of  a 
hundred  thousand  francs  in  its  favor  on  account 
of  the  poverty  of  the  institution;  in  1814,  when 
the  directors  assembled,  after  the  eutrance  of  the 
foe  into  Paris,  to  raise  funds,  he  proposed  a  na- 
tional subscription  and  munificently  beaded  the 
list.    When  the  allies  were  at  the  gates  of  the 
city,  he  steadily  refused  to  endanger  the  credit 
of  the  bank  by  a  forced  loan :  and  to  avert  the 
horrors  of  civil  war,  placed  two  millions  of  his 
own  property  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance.   After  the  events  of  those  three  days,  he 
resigned  his  coffers  to  the  provisional  govern- 
ment :  his  hotel  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  chief 
actors,  his  party  installed  Lafayette  at  the  head 
of  the  troops,  and  it  was  he  Uiat  sent  word  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  choose  between  a  crown 
and  a  passport,  and  subsequently  caused  him  to 
be  proclaimed.    Thus  Lafitte  thrice  gave  a  safe 
direction  to  the  chaotic  elements  of  revolution, 
and  came  bravely  and  successfully  to  the  rescue 
of  his  country  in  great  emergencies.    Nor  was 
his  action  in  behalf  of  individuals  less  noble 
and   prompt.     When    Louis   XVIII.  was  ex- 
iled  he   sent  the  royal  fugitives  four  millions 
of  francs;  when  the  Duke  of  Orleans  offered 
large,  though  doubtful  securities  to  various  com- 
mercial houses  in  vain,  Lafiite  accepted  them 
at  par  value,  uncertain  as  they  were.    When 
Napoleon  departed  for  St.  Helena,  Lafitte  be- 
came the  repository  of  the  remainder  of  his 
fortune;  when  General  Foy  experienced  are- 
verse  of  fortune  and  imprudently  sought  relief  in 
stock  speculations,  the  generous  banker  confiden- 
tially arranged  with  his  broker  to  enrich  the  brave 
and  proud  officer,  and  when  he  died  subscribed 
a  hundred  thousand  francs  for  the  benefit  of  his 
family.     These  are  but  casual  instances  of  his 
private  liberality.     It  was  a  habit  as  well  as  prin- 
ciple with  him  to  afford  pecuniary  relief  when- 
ever and  wherever  real  misfortune  existed,  to 
cherish  by  the  same  means  industry,  letters,  art, 
and  benevolent  institutions,  with  a  judgment  and 
delicacy  that  iafitiitely  endeared  his  gifts.     It  is 
not  surprising  that  both  people  and  rulers  werOf 


at  times,  impelled  by  grateful  sympathy  to  recog- 
nise the  noble  spirit  of  such  a  financier;— that 
the  emperor  Alexander  placed  a  guard  at  bU 
door  when  his  liberty  was  threatened  by  tira  id- 
vaders ; — that  Napoleon  expressed  biscoDfideDce 
by  saying,  as  he  left  the  remnant  of  his  fortune 
in  bis  bands,  '*  I  know  you  did  not  like  ray  gov- 
ernment,  but  I  know  you  are  an  honest  man:" 
and  that  France  herself,  when  his  own  fortune 
was  wrecked  by  his  devotion  to  the  bank  and 
the  country — was  moved  at  the  remembrance  of 
his  sacrifices,  would  not  permit  the  first  asylum 
of  the  revolution  to  be  sold,  and  by  a  Datiooal 
subscription  redeemed  it  for  Lafitte. 

It  is  however  to  be  regretted  that  be  ever  in- 
terested himself  actively  in  politics,  except  as 
they  were  directly  related  to  his  peculiar  sphere. 
When  called  upon  to  bring  financial  means  to 
the  aid  of  government  or  people  in  ber  eti^ea- 
cies  of  civil  life,  we  have  seen  bis  exemplary 
wisdom,  integrity  and  generous  spirit;  wbeu  be 
addressed  the  Chambers  upon  any  question  of 
debt,  credit,  loans,  or  currency,  bis  superior  in- 
telligence and  practical  genius  at  once  won  res- 
pectful attention;   hia  lucid   and  able  reports, 
while  governor  of  the  bank,  indicate  bis  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  public  credit;  the 
remarkable  speeches  in  which  be  revealed  a  pro- 
ject for  resuscitating  the  nation's  treasury,— the 
originality  of  his  ideas,  his  colloquial  eloquence 
and  the  manner  iu  which  he  made  a  dry  subject 
and  even  figures  themselves  interesting  and  com- 
prehensive— amply  prove  his  remarkable  adap- 
tation to  the  domain  of  social  economy  and  po- 
litical action  he  Illustrated.    Appointed  by  tbe 
king  in  1816  as  one  of  tbe  committee  of  finaocci 
with  the  Dake  of  Richelieu  at  its  bead,  be  con- 
tested the  system  of  forced  loans  as  identical 
with  bankruptcy.    In  1836  he  demanded  tbe  re- 
imbursements of  the  five  per  cents.    fli«  tbeory 
was  founded  essentially  on  tbe  conTiction  that 
the  way  to  diminish  the  burdens  of  the  people  u 
to  diminish  the  expenses  of  the  State. 

Had  Lafitte  thus  strictly  confined  himself  to 
the  subject  of  which  he  was  master,  it «  P">^*' 
ble  he  would  have  escaped,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
blind  prejudice  of  h'w  opponents.  As  it  wa^ 
however,  his  career  as  a  deputy  to  the  Tieiv  of 
an  impartial  spectator,  reflects  honor  upon  hw 
character.  Here,  as  in  private  life,  he  was  emi- 
nently distinguished  by  moral  courage.  Ooone 
occasion  he  boldly  proposed  tbe  impeachment  oi 
ministers ;  during  the  hundred  days  he  was  out 
of  the  intrepid  minority  that  sought  to- preserve 
France  from  a  second  invasion;  in  opposing  the 
system  of  forced  loans  his  nobfe  hardihood  in- 
duced the  king  to  invest  him  with  tbe  legion  of 
honor:  "  I  have."  he  said  to  the  Duke  of  Riche- 
lieu, his  most  formidable  antagonist  on  ihw  ^' 
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casioo,  "  booDd  myseif  to  speak  my  mind ;  if  the 
plan  1  propose  is  salutary,  it  is  for  the  king  to 
decide  whether  he  will  sacrifice  the  Chambers  to 
France  and  the  country  to  the  Chambers.*' 

On  thecelebrated  28tb  of  July,  accompanied  by 
hifl  friends,  he  traversed  the  scene  of  hostilities  to 
the  Carousel — the  quarters  of  Marshal  Marmout, 
and  adjured  him  to  put  a  stop  to  the  carnage ; 
"military  honor,'*  said  the  commander  of  Paris, 
''consists  iu  obedience ;"  **  civil  honor,*'  replied 
the  brave  deputy,  **  consists  in  not  slaughtering 
citizens  to  destroy  the  Constitution.**  At  the  fu- 
neral of  Manuel  he  arrested  with  his  eloquence 
the  outbreak  between  the  military  and  the  peo- 
ple. He  was  in  the  front  rank  of  the  defenders 
of  the  charter,  the  staunch  advocate  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  press ;  and  when  he  saw  the  revolu- 
tion of  July  approaching,  effectually  and  at  great 
pereonal  risk,  strove  to  make  it  as  useful  and 
bloodless  as  the  nature  of  things  would  permit. 
''My  conscience,*'  he  said,  "is  without  reproach. 
I  founded,  it  is  true,  a  new  dynasty,  but  I  found 
flometfaiag  in  it  legitimate.  Posterity  will  judge 
me.  I  hope  the  loyalty  of  my  intentions  will 
find  me  grace  in  the  eyes  of  history.  I  never 
deceived  any  one.  My  principles  never  chang- 
ed. I  believed  in  1830  that  France  could  only 
be  republican  through  monarchy.  I  was  wrong, 
and  I  repent  with  all  my  heart."  For  half  a 
century  he  defended  the  rights  of  the  people,  and 
never  ceased  to  preach  moderation,  but  '*a 
moderation  compatible  with  liberty  and  national 
honor." 

In  the  war  of  opinion  and  the  strife  of  party, 
Lafitte  suffered  the  inevitable  caprices  of  popu- 
lar favor ;  even  his  opponents,  however,  consid- 
ered what  they  deemed  his  faults,  to  arise  from 
the  strength  of  his  affections  rather  than  the  per- 
version of  hie  will:  his  official  life  ruined  his  pri- 
vate fortunes ;  and  the  bitterness  of  his  disap- 
pointment at  the  apparent  inefficacy  of  the  rev- 
olatioD  in  which  he  bad  taken  so  prominent  a 
part,  may  be  inferred  from  the  memorable  fact, 
that  he  ascended  the  tribune,  and  with  much  so- 
lemnity, asked  pardon  of  Heaven  for  having 
contributed  to  its  success.  He  seems  at  last  to 
have  become  thoroughly  aware  of  the  limits  of 
hia  natural  vocation,  and  expressed  himself  as 
content  when  free  once  more  from  the  trammels 
of  state,  he  began  to  retrieve  bis  fortunes  as  a 
banker. 

The  views  of  Lafitte,  however,  on  all  subjects 
which  he  investigated,  were  remarkable  for  sound 
reason  and  moderation.  He  was  no  fanatic  in 
politics  and  understood  the  character  of  his  na- 
tion. Louis  XVI.,  he  thought,  aimed  at  a  moral 
impossibility  in  attempting  to  retain  all  his  pre- 
rogatives, without  which  the  eclat  of  his  office 
would  be  lost,  while  he  knew  the  complaints  of 


his  people  to  be  just;  to  the  vacillation  incident 
to  this  double  view  of  the  case  and  the  conse- 
quent indecision  of  a  naturally  good  heart,  ha 
ascribed  his  course — which  abased  royalty  while 
making  sincere  concessions:  he  believed,  too, 
that  the  monarch  owed  his  downfall  more  to  in- 
judicious friends  than  real  enemies.  The  Giron- 
dists, he  considered,  tried  the  fatal  experiment  of 
attempting  to  reconcile  people  and  court,  and 
were  too  timid  for  the  first  and  too  advanced  for 
the  last ;  he  regarded  the  irresolution  of  Lafay- 
ette as  the  flaw  in  his  excellent  nature ;  Danton, 
Robespierre  and  Marat  he  viewed  as  victims  of 
iheJUtVTt  revo/tittonnatre,  and,  therefore,  not  to 
be  judged  in  the  same  manner  as  men  in  a  health- 
ful condition.  Indeed,  he  declared  that  no  one 
could  safely  predict  his  own  conduct  under  the 
influence  of  great  political  excitement.  **I 
have,"  he  said,  **  made  the  sad  experiment ;  it 
is  best  not  to  enter  the  vortex ;  if  you  do  you  are 
borne  on  blindfolded.'*  He  always  insisted  that 
the  great  results  of  the  French  Revolution  could 
have  been  attained  by  less  terrible  means.  He 
recognized  fully  the  reforms  of  Napoleon,  and 
with  the  acumen  of  a  political  economist,  watch- 
ed the  growing  prosperity  of  the  nation;  but, 
none  the  less,  lamented  the  decadence  of  free- 
dom with  the  grief  of  a  patriot;  he  recoiled  from 
the  duplicity  of  the  emperor  and  grieved  at  the 
subserviency  of  the  Senate.  What  most  sur- 
prised Lafitte  in  Bonaparte,  was  his  fortune ;  and 
he  deemed  hb  fatal  error— the  attempt  to  impose 
on  France  a  continental  system,  whoUy  incom- 
patible with  the  age :  in  a  word,  he  honored  Na- 
poleon as  a  soldier  and  despised  him  as  a  ruler. 
The  office  of  the  press  he  seems  to  have  thoroughly 
appreciated,  **yai  toujours  pensd,^^  he  says,  **qw  la 
presse  tst  dans  un  6taU  Vuniqut  moyen  dt  retemir 
W  pouvoir  dans  Us  bornes  dt  la  moderation  et  dt 
Vempecher  de  st  livrer  a  Vabitraire.**  Although 
when  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  La- 
fitte immediately  took  his  place  on  the  benches 
of  the  opposition,  and  subsequently  attained  the 
presidency  of  the  cabinet,  and  in  1817  was  the  only 
name  deposited  in  the  urus  of  twenty  sections  of 
the  electoral  college,  by  supporting  the  reduction 
of  the  rents  and  the  creation  of  the  three  per  cents, 
he  alienated  many  of  bis  party.  Indeed,  such  was 
his  political  eclecticism,  that  a  democratic  writer 
says  he  lost  his  popularity  by  his  monarchical 
afl^ections"*-alluding  to  his  personal  attachments 
to  members  of  the  royal  family;  and  a  monar- 
chist attributes  it  to  his  democratic  attachments 
— thus  justifying  the  inference  of  his  biographer 
— that  he  was  **  too  much  a  man  of  heart  to  be 
a  statesman."  In  the  sphere  of  his  individual 
ambition,  however — in  his  financial  opinions  and 
career,  as  well  as  in  the  tone  of  his  character, 
Lafitte  was  remarkably  consistent; — sagacious, 
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nprigbti  beDevolent  and  patriotic.  He  completely 
refuted  the  base  charge  suggested  by  partisan 
BDimosity — of  having  sold  bis  vote  to  the  miois- 
ter ;  and  whatever  popular  favor  be  may  have 
lost  as  tbe  member  ef  a  fection,  be  amply  re- 
gaioed  as  a  man»  This  is  evident  from  the  uni- 
versal sympathy  awakened  by  bis  loss  of  fortune 
and  the  confidence  and  gratitude  ivitb  the  people 
rallied  to  his  call  when  he  established  his  famous 
CaisMe  d'tteomptt^  now  the  memorial  of  his  use- 
fill  and  honorable  career.  By  means  of  this  in- 
stitution, the  poorest  artizan  has  a  safe  and  prof- 
itable investment  for  his  earnings.-  In  1837,  hav- 
ing tbns  settled  his  affairs  and  re-established  his 
credit,  be  thus  addressed  tbe  shareholders:  '*It 
IS  not  without  emotion  that  I  find  myself  restored 
to  these  labors  and  about  to  crown  with  an  un- 
dertaking worthy  of  my  best  efforts,  a  career  in 
which  I  have  perhaps  done  some  good.  1  for- 
get many  past  mishaps  and  all  the  bitterness  of 
political  life,  which  promised  nothing  to  my  am- 
bition, and  the  burden  of  which  I  only  accepted 
from  devotion  to  my  country.  Tbe  future  had 
compensation  in  reserve  for  rae:  and  tbe  2od  of 
October,  1837 — tbe  day  on  which  I  resume  my 
business,  consoles  roe  for  tbe  19ch  of  January, 
1831, — tbe  day  on  which  I  left  it."  Thus  open- 
ing a  credit  to  the  humbler  branches  of  industry, 
Lafitte  rescued  m»ny  a  victim  from  tbe  extor- 
tions of  the  usurer. 

The  financial  services  of  Lafitte  in  France  viv- 
idly recall  those  of  Robert  Morris  in  America. 
At  the  commencement  of  our  Revolution  be  was 
more  extensively  engaged  in  commerce  than  any 
of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
Philadelphians  irretrievably  to  commit  himself  in 
behalf  of  tbe  colonies  at  a  great  pecuniary  sac- 
rifice,— thus  inspiring  the  same  unbounded  confi- 
dence in  his  patriotism  which  his  integrity  and 
wisdom  had  long  before  gained  for  him  as  a  man 
of  business.  He  was  on  every  committee  of 
ways  and  means  appointed  by  the  legislature  of 
his  native  State,  and  from  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities, devoted  all  the  force  of  his  talents,  the 
influence  of  bis  name, — his  credit  and  fortune  to 
his  country ;  and  these  seldom  failed  in  the  hour 
of  need.  When  his  ofiScial  resources  were  inade- 
quate, he  pledged  his  individual  credit.  Like 
Lafitte  he  was  exposed  to  misrepresentation,  and 
like  him  triumphed  over  calumny.  All  the  re- 
quisite means  for  Washington's  expedition  against 
Cornwallis  were  furuished  by  him ;  and  his  own 
notes  to  the  amount  of  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars  thus  fearlessly  given,  were  all  finally  paid. 
While  invested,  as  ho  long  was,  with  tbe  entire 
provision,  control  and  expenditure  of  tbe  public 
finances,  tbe  history  of  his  difficulties  and  expe- 
dients would  fill  a  volume.  When  the  imminent 
danger  that  originally  induced  him  to  accept  this 


responsible  office  had  passed  away,  he  gladly  re- 
signed. His  resemblance*  to  Lafitte  was  increaeed 
by  a  natural  urbanity,  vigor  of  action,  broad  views, 
rigid  justice,  strict  method,  and  also  by  the  even- 
tual loss  of  hb  own  fortune  and  the  establish- 
ment of  an  excellent  system  of  finance.  He 
founded  the  Bank  of  America,  the  first  institu- 
tion of  the  kind  in  this  country — ^upon  principles 
the  utility  of  which  time  has  fully  proved.  lo 
patriotic  zeal  and  in  the  respect  of  his  illustrious 
cotemporaries,  be  also  offers  a  parallel  to  tbe  re- 
nowned French  banker;  he  was  the  friend  of 
Washington  and  justly  regarded  as  *'the  soolof 
the  financial  concerns"  of  the  nation.  **No 
one,"  it  has  been  said,  "parted  more  freely  with 
his  money  for  public  or  private  purposes  of  a 
meritorious  nature."  When  Hamilton  became 
Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury,  no  statistics  of  tbe 
country  bad  appeared,  her  resources  were  only 
surmised,  and  after  holding  the  office  for  fire 
years,  he  left  it  at  an  unprecedented  height  of 
reputation.  By  these  two  acute  and  zealoos 
patriots  the  foundation  of  American  prosperity 
was  laid :  and  the  identity  of  their  opinbns  with 
those  of  Lafitte  is  remarkable.  **  The  whole  bu- 
siness of  finance,"  they  thought,  »  was  comprised 
in  two  short  but  comprehensive  sentences.  It  is 
to  raise  the  public  revenue  by  such  nsodes  as  may 
be  most  easy  and  most  equal  to  the  people,  and 
to  expend  it  in  the  most  frugal,  fair  and  honest 
manner.*' 

The  personal  tastes  of  tbe  opulent  banker  were 
characterized  by  the  same  moderate  tone.  He 
loved  elegance,  and  surrounded  himself  with  all 
those  brilliant  resources  that  wealth  so  abundant- 
ly supplies  in  tbe  French  metropolis;  hot  they 
did  not  enervate  or  bewilder  his  mind ;  he  con- 
tinued his  daily  toil  with  unremitted  zed;  cast- 
ing aside,  however,  with  the  greatest  fbcili^  the 
severe  concentration  of  the  financier,  to  mingler 
with  tbe  abandon  of  the  joyous  south,  at  his  own 
splendid  fdtes,  with  the  brave,  the  wise  and  the 
lovely.  Even  bia  literary  predilectiotts  were 
characteristic :  he  ignored  the  romantic  and  lored 
the  classic  writers  of  bis  country,  while  the  tea- 
hommie  and  patriotism  of  Berangermade  btma 
favorite  guest  at  his  reunions,  and  he  knew  Mo- 
li^re  by  heart.  H  is  first  discourse  as  deputy  made 
a  great  impression  both  on  account  of  its  style 
and  ideas.  It  is  curious  that  the  sensation,  if 
we  may  so  call  it,  of  wealth,  is  so  indepeadeot 
of  its  possession.  Lafitte  declared  that  he  never 
felt  himself  rich  except  when  his  appointments, 
under  Perr^gaux,  reached  the  sum  of  three  tbou- 
sand  francs ; — an  indirect  but  striking  proof  of  bis 
consciousness  of  tbe  relations  to  society  incideat 
to  fortune.  His  credulous  faith  in  the  integrity 
of  others  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  his  saf^a- 
cious  insight  as  regards  affairs.     When  the  Duke 
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of  Orleans  said  to  bim,  **  What  shall  I  do  for  you 
when  I  am  kiog?!'  bis  reply  was — **Make  me 
your  fool  that  I  may  tell  you  tbe  truth  ;'*  yet  be 
eotertained  such  implicit  confideoce  in  the  prom- 
ises of  the  royal  candidate,  that  be  received- his 
embrace  upon  bis  accession,  with  fraternal  trust. 
Calm,  serene,  industrious  as  a  financier,  gener- 
ous and  honest  as  a  man,  gay  and  kindly  as  a 
companion,  after  forty  years  of  riches  and  honor 
Lafitte  found  himself  poor  and  unpopular,  and 
perhaps  no  portion  of  bis  career  is  more  sugges- 
tive of  energy  of  character  and  elasticity  of  tem- 
per, than  the  last  epoch  wherein  he  retrieved  both 
bis  fortune  and  bis  glory. 

Tbe  power  of  money,  thus  illustrated,  as  a 
means  of  political  and  social  influence,  is  not  less 
obvious  in  ordinary  experience.  Recall  tbe  scene 
of  morbid  excitement  and  its  infinite  probable 
consequences,  which  a  single  midnight  hour  of- 
fers at  Fraacati's, — "the  hard-eyed  lender  and 
tbe  pale  lendee,"  visible  on  tbe  Exchange ; — the 
aerene  unity  of  life  achieved  by  the  philosopher 
aatisfied  with  tbe  freedom  from  care  incident  to 
a  mere  competency  when  attended  by  intellec- 
tual resources; — the  *' weary  hours**  of  tbe  millt- 
onaire ; — tbe  exalted  aspect  of  human  nature  in 
the  person  of  tbe  man  of  fortune,  whose  means 
are  rendered  absolutely  subservient  to  taste  and 
philanthropy ; — the  comfort  of  households  upheld 
by  honest  industry ; — the  sublime  results  of  geni- 
08  when  exempted  from  want  and  the  baffled 
spirit  of  tbe  persecuted  debtor ;  the  absorption 
of  time,  intellect  and  feeling  in  sordid  pursuits; 
let  the  imagination  follow  to  their  ultimate  issues 
tbe  various  incidental  fruits  of  these  several  con- 
ditions upon  tbe  individnal  and  society,  and  we 
have  a  glimpse  of  tbe  vast  agencies  involved  in 
the  use  and  abuse  of  money.  From  tbe  Bureaux 
da  Monte  do  Piete  to  the  balls  of  a  National 
Bauk,  from  the  luxurious  saloon  to  tbe  squalid 
hovel,  from  tbe  dashing  spendthrift  to  tbe  wretch- 
ed miser — through  all  the  diagnoses  of  usury  and 
beneficence,  we  can  trace  the  fluctuations  of 
human  passions  and  tbe  assertion  of  human  char- 
acter in  their  roost  vital  development.  Accord- 
iogly  it  is  impossible  to  over  estimate  tbe  value 
of  wisdom,  integrity  and  kindness  in  pecuniary 
affairs:  a  high  example  in  this  regard  is  of 
boundless  practical  worth  ;  and  there  is  no  social 
interest  so  universal  and  significant  as  that  which 
relates  to  the  acquisition,  distribution  and  main- 
tenance of  wealth:  tbe  morals  and  science  of 
finance,  rightly  understood,  embrace  tbe  princi- 
ples of  all  ethics. 

The  "  unfortunate  compliances**  which  marred 
the  unity  of  bis  political  life;— tbe  indiflerence 
that  settles  on  tbe  public  mind  in  regard  to  a  fal- 
len mioister ; — tbe  bitterness  of  partizan  hostility 
and  the  capridous  alienation  of  popular  favor — 


were  all  forgotten  in  tearful  and  afi*ectiouatp 
memories,  when  on  tbe  night  of  the  26th  of  May, 
1843,  it  was  announced,  in  Paris,  that  Lafitte 
was  no  more.  He  died  as  he  had  lived  amid 
noble  and  generous  thoughts,  affectionate  minis- 
tries, calm  resolutions  aud  holy  sentiments.  Tbe 
immense  procession  that  followed  to  P^.re  la 
Chaise  and  the  sad  group  of  brilliant  statesmen, 
authors,  and  military  officers,  of  poor  and  grateful 
recipients  of  his  bounty,  of  loyal  citizens  and  in- 
timate friends,  that  saw  his  remains  deposited  in 
the  tomb  prepared  for  them  between  those  of 
Foy  and  Marnel,  evidenced  the  ultimate  appre- 
ciation of  bis  character,  which  became  more  elo- 
quently manifest  in  tbe  tributes  which  Arago  and 
the  leading  public  men  of  the  day  spontaneously 
offered  to  his  memory. 


LOVE  SONG. 

BY   WILLIAM    F.   MULCHINOCK. 

I. 

Beauteous  Lady,  winsome  Lady, 

Coo  id  I  win  thee  for  my  bride, 
Life  would  be  a  cloudless  Mayday — 

Care  would  never  seek  my  side  -, 
At  thy  feet,  sweet  one,  reclining 

I  would  pass  each  summer  day. 
Gazing  on  those  bright  eyes  shiok^ 

With  a  LoTe-illuminM  ray  ; 
Gems  should  glitter  in  the  mazes 

Of  thy  flowing  raven  hair, 
And  this  harp  should  siDg  tby  praises. 

Oh  !  thou  wonderfuUy  fair  f 
Life  as  swift  as  summer  lightning, 

Or  a  blissful  dream  would  prove, 
Morrow  after  morrow  brightening 

In  the  rainbow  hues  of  Love ; 
Smile,  then  smile,  thou  winsome  Lady, 

For  one  beamy  smile  of  thine 
Would  make  life  a  sunny  Mayday 

To  this  raptured  heart  of  mine. 

II. 
Fair  my  home  is,  beauteous  maidevr 

By  the  margin  of  tbe  sea. 
Where  my  heart  love-overladen. 

Sees  no  earthly  want  but  ihee  ^ 
There  the  heart  is  free  to  wander 

Searching  after  fruits  and  flow'^rs. 
Tasting  all  the  sweets  they  squander 

In  their  bright  delightful  bow*rs  i 
By  the  river,  vale,  and  mountain. 

Sigh  of  zephyr,  song  of  bird. 
Hum  of  bee9y  and  gush  of  (buntaFn, 

Sweetly  mingled,  aye  are  heard  ; 
But  thou  art  not  there,  my  own  one. 

These  my  young  heart  cannot  prize. 
While  it  hourly  pines,  poor  lone  one, 

For  one  love  look  from  those  eyes ; 
Smile,  oh !  smile,  thou  winsome  Lady, 

For  one  beamy  smile  of  thine, 
Would  make  life  a  sunny  Mayday 

To  this  raptured  heart  of  mine. 
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A  LIBRARY. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  did  us  the  honor  to 
read  the  hurried  notes  of  Southern  Travel,  which 
we  published  for  their  delectation  iu  the  Messen- 
ger for  the  month  of  April  last,  may  possibly 
recollect  that  we  therein  promised,  at  some  fu- 
ture time,  to  devote  a  certain  space  in  our  mag- 
azine to  an  account  of  the  very  remarkable  li- 
brary which  we  saw  in  the  possession  of  Alex- 
ander A.  Smets,  Esq.,  of  Savannah.  More  than 
once  have  **  we  taken  our  pen  in  hand*'  to  re- 
deem that  promise ;  but  **  circumstances  over 
which  we  had  no  control"  reluctantly  constrain- 
ed us  to  defer  the  pleasant  labor.  Indeed,  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  the  promise  was  linked  with 
another  of  not  less  interesting  a  character — to 
afford  our  readers  some  little  notion  of  the  valu- 
able collection  of  autographs  belonging  to  that 
most  estimable  and  delightful  of  antiquarians, 
Mr.  I.  K.  Tefift,  who  resides  in  the  same  hospi- 
table and  refined  city.  We  propose,  at  this  time, 
to  fulfil  our  engagements,  only  so  far  as  the  books 
are  concerned,  designing  to  recur  to  the  manu- 
scripts at  no  distant  day,  when  our  limits  and  lei- 
sure shall  permit  us  to  do  entire  justice  to  their 
interest  and  value. 

We  shall  not  soon  forget  the  enjoyment  we 
derived  from  a  few  hours  spent  among  Mr.  Smets* 
treasures,  nor  the  kindly  glow  of  satisfaction 
-which  lighted  up  the  countenance  of  the  benev- 
olent proprietor  in  showing  them.  And  here,  if 
the  reader  could  excuse  the  digression,  we  might 
mention  that  of  all  men,  those  who  are  affected 
with  Bibliomania  are  in  general  the  best  dispo- 
sed to  be  complaisant  to  strangers,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  inquire  into  the  philosophy  of  so  curious 
a  fact.  But  it  suffices  to  say  that  Mr.  Smets,  to 
us  at  least,  appeared  an  exception  to  the  class. 
And  as  we  have  not  vanity  enough  to  suppose 
that  his  courtesy  proceeded  from  any  discovery 
in  us  of  peculiar  qualifications  to  justly  appreci- 
ate his  choice  and  valuable  collection,  we  must 
attribute  the  civil  treatment  we  received  to  the 
native  kindliness  of  his  disposition  alone. 

Bulwer,  in  that  genial  and  inimitable  story  of 
the  affections,  which  bands  down  to  us  the  do- 
mestic history  of  Fisistratus  Caxton,  has  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Austin  the  father,  a  most  charming 
essay  ou  reading  as  a  materia  medico^  seemingly 
based  upon  the  old  idea  contained  in  the  motto 
of  the  Alexandrine  Library,  representing  books  as 
*'  Tfie  Medicine  of  the  SouV^  The  quiet  scholar 
of  the  novelist  most  agreeably  expands  the  no- 
tion into  a  happy  pharmaceutical  and  practical 
treatise,  which  may  be  read  with  profit  by  all 
who  labor  under  mental  ailments.  And  is  it  not 
true  that  within  the  charmed  precincts  of  a  Li- 


brary— by  which  we  mean  a  Oetrav^a;,  a  storehouse, 
of  all  the  wisdom  that  past  generations  have  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  type — a  Library"  sweetly 
disposed  and  judiciously  furnished,*'  as  Dibdia 
hath  it, we  may  find  the  proper  treatment,  the  real 
methodus  medendi  for  every  malady  of  the  spirit? 
Are  the  faculties  listless  and  dull  ?  Where  shall 
better  whetstone  be  found  than  the  Institutes  of 
Calvin  ?  Do  we  need  mere  relaxation  from  care 
or  provocative  to  mirth?  Surely  CervaDtesaod 
Le  Sage  have  not  written  in  vain.  Uaih  has 
of  fortune  distressed  us?  There  be  the  sages  of 
twenty  centuries  to  administer  comfort.  Or  does 
the  death  of  the  dearly  loved  come  to  the  heart 
with  a  pang  which  rejects  the  poor  consoladoa 
of  human  wit,  and  craves  for  something  higher 
and  more  satisfying  ?  The  "  Book  of  Books'* 
addresses  itself  to  the  bereaved  with  an  elo- 
quence of  assuagement  that  the  author  of  C»- 
tons,  with  real  feeling,  forbears  to  attempt  de- 
scribing, and  to  which  we  ourselves  wooM  refer 
with  the  deepest  possible  reverence.  An  inge- 
nious writer  has,  indeed,  mentioned  the  Bible  in 
quaint  and  musical  verse,  as  suited  to  all  the  dis- 
orders of  the  soul  and  the  first  cravings  of  the 
body. 


If  thou  art  MeriCt  here  are  Abrei : 
If  Melancholies  here  are  Pratfert: 

If  Siudioutf  here  are  thoee  ihv^  writ 
Which  may  deeerve  thy  ahUsi  WU; 

If  Htmgrfff  here  i»  food  Divine: 
If  Thiretf,  Nectar,  Heavenly  Wine,* 


But  as  our  object  is  to  introduce  the  reader 
into  the  well -furnished  apartments  of  Mr.  Smets* 
library,  rather  than  to  indulge  in  any  remarki  of 
our  own  on  the  subject  of  bibliography,  we  wiQ 
not  detain  him  any  longer  by  the  button  npoa  the 
threshold. 

The  first  emotion  upon  entering,  and  casting 
the  eye  aronnd  upon  the  magnificent  display  of 
the  ample  shelves,  is  that  of  surprise  that  the 
visiter  has  not  before  heard  of  so  extensive  and 
luxurious  a  collection.  In  our  country,  where  so 
few  enjoy  the  means  of  accumulating  valuable 
books,  and  where  even  those  so  rarely  have  a 
taste  for  bibliothecal  treasures,  it  is  of  the  rarest 
occurrence  that  we  may  meet  with  a  good  and 
well-selected  library.  But  here,  the  visiter  will 
be  apt  to  say,  is  surely  the  most  sumptnoas,  if 
not  the  largest  or  most  recherche  library  in  the 
country,  and  yet  how  few  have  ever  beard  of  it  ? 
We  confess  that  not  the  least  inducement  that 
leads  us  to  play  the  guide  to  the  rooms  of  Mr. 
Smets,  is  to  make  more  widely  known  the  riches 
they  contain,  as  but  an  act  of  justice  to  the  in- 
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telligence,  good  taste  and  liberatity  which  have 
brought  together  such  interestiDg  materiala.* 

As  we  have  obscurely  hinted,  the  library  of 
Mr.  Smets  does  not  rest  its  claims  to  the  visiter^s 
notice  apoo  the  large  Dumber  of  volumes  it  cod- 
taio9 — of  which  there  are,  perhaps,  eight  thou- 
saod-^iit  upon  the  choice  selection  of  the  au- 
thors and  the  great  rarity  of  the  editions.  It  is 
composed  principally  of  English  works  in  all 
branches  of  learning  and  the  fine  arts,  embracing 
the  earlier  and  later  poets — the  more  celebrated 
novelists,  the  best  historians  and  biographers,  in 
a  word  every  author  that  can  be  called  standard. 
To  these  may  be  added  specimens  of  the  most 
aocieot  typography,  and  of  the  illuminated  man- 
ascriptsof  the  middle  ages,  such  as  would  tempt 
the  most  pious  man  in  the  world,  if  he  were  only 
a  bibliomaniac,  into  an  utter  disregard  of  the 
teoth,  if  not  of  the  eighth,  commandment.  When 
we  say  farther  that  all  the  volumes  are  bound  in 
a  maooer  the  most  elegant  known  to  the  trade, 
and  are  arranged  in  rich  cases  of  mahogany, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  appearance  of 
the  library. 

Bat  let  us  look  at  some  of  these  treasures. 
And  first  in  order,  as  claiming  priority  of  age, 
we  will  glance  at  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  die  MSS. 

The  oldest  manuscript  in  the  library  is  one 
written  on  papyrus,  which  is  three  thousand 
years  old.  The  evidences  of  this  great  antiquity 
are  abundant  enough  to  satisfy  the  obstinately 
iocredolous,  aud  set  them  to  speculating  on  the 
marvellous  preservation  of  a  few  unimportant 
characters  on  a  perbhable  fabric,  while  obelisks 
have  mouldered  and  pyramids  have  decayed. 
How  many  empires,  indeed,  have  risen,  flour- 
ished and  declined,  since  this  curious  autograph 
was  written  \  Had  the  writer  been  a  communi- 
cative fellow,  and  had  we  a  Champollion  at  our 
elbow  to  decipher  his  hieroglyphics,  what  valua- 
ble information  might  he  not  have  transmitted 
to  us!  It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  uninteresting 
to  know  who  he  was.  His  contemporaries,  too, 
night  have  filled  an  acceptable  paragraph,  though 
he  was  too  antiquated  to  tell  us  of  what  we 
should  like  most  to  know.  We  might  address 
him  as  Horace  Smith  apostrophized  the  Alummy 
iu  Belzoni*s  exhibition — 

I  need  not  ask  thee  if  that  hand,  when  armed, 
Hai  any  Roman  soldier  mauled  and  knuckled, 

For  thou  wertdead  and  buried  and  embalmed. 
Ere  Romulus  and  Remus  had  been  suckled : 

'  We  take  occasion  to  acknowledge  here  that  in  much 
of  what  follows,  concerning  the  very  rare  works  of  Mr. 
Snieta,  we  have  availed  ourselves  freely  of  some  learned 
«a<l  well-written  articles  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Win. 
litcoQ  Stevens,  published  ten  years  since  in  the  **  Mag- 
nolia." 


Antiquity  appears  to  have  begun 
Long  after  thy  primeval  race  was  run. 

This  papyrus  is  about  20  inches  long  and  10 
inches  broad,  and  besides  its  many  hieroglyph ical 
characters,  contains  six  pictorial  designs,  embra- 
cing a  great  variety  of  figures  in  the  Egyptian 
style  of  drawing.  It  was  once  sold  for  £150 
sterling. 

The  next  manuscript  in  chronological  order  is 
one  executed  in  the  9th  century.  It  is  a  copy  of 
the  ^*  Moralia  in  Job,"  written  in  the  6th  century, 
by  Gregory  the  1st,  surnamed,  from  his  charac- 
ter, *'  the  Great,"  and  canonized  for  his  piety, 
"  a  Saint.*'  It  is  a  large  folio,  written  in  Latin, 
on  vellum,  in  double  columns,  with  clear  and 
easily  deciphered  letters.  The  covers  are  very 
thick  and  worm  eaten,  with  brass  clasps,  backs, 
and  conical  side  studs,  in  the  old  monastic  style 
of  binding.  On  the  fly  leaf,  in  a  different  baud, 
is  a  prayer  for  the  rest  of  the  soul  of  Charle- 
magne. 

Only  think  of  it,  good  reader!  One  thousand 
years  have  passed  away  since  these  characters 
were  traced  ;  the  worthy  old  Pope-*-for  it  is  re- 
corded of  him  that  he  was  clear  in  his  great  of- 
fice—has centuries  ago  mouldered  into  common 
dust  with  the  meanest  of  his  subjects ;  oblivion 
has  well  nigh  settled  on  the  times  in  which  he 
flourished ;  yet  he  still  speaks  to  us  through  the 
efforts  of  the  pen,  in  the  language  of  piety  and 
truth.  Wonderful,  indeed,  is*  this  triumph  of 
mind  over  matter,  but  as  an  instance  of  the  pres- 
ervation of  writing,  seems  scarcely  worth  men- 
tioning after  the  papyrus.  Compared  with  that 
it  is  an  aff'air  of  yesterday. 

The  work  is  not  exegettcal  in  its  character, 
but  rather  a  carrying  out,  and  illustrating  of,  the 
sentiments  of  the  book  of  Job,  by  moral  effu- 
sions of  the  Pope  himself. 

The  next  oldest  manuscript  is  the  beauti- 
ful one  of  **Le  Romant  de  la  Rose.*'  And 
now  what  a  literary  field  is  spread  out  before 
us!  We  are  carried  back  to  the  days  of  the 
Trouveres  and  Troubadours,  to  the  romantic 
chivalry  and  Provencal  poetry  of  the  ISth  cen- 
tury, when  eyes  of  beauty  ruled  in  courts  of  love, 
aud  the  chansons  of  minstrels  rang  in  Baronial 
hall  and  Lordly  castle. 

The  manuscript  is  a  large  quarto,  double  col- 
umned, with  the  initial  letters  of  each  lines  ru- 
bricated, and  set  out  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
stauza.  the  top  letter  of  each  column  being  or- 
namented with  curious  beads,  arabesques  and 
devices.  It  is  written  on  vellum  in  gothic  French 
characters,  aud  illuminated  with  ninety-two  pic- 
tures embracing  a  variety  of  figures,  designed  to 
elucidate  the  text.  The  history  of  this  work  is 
exceedingly  rich  in  literary  interest,  being  prob- 
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ably  the  most  ancient  allegorical  poem  in  the  ro- 
tnance  language.  The  French  invented  the 
Fabliaux  of  the  middle  ages  and  this  work,  the 
first  which  followed  their  introduction,  derives  its 
name  in  part  from  the  name  of  the  language  in 
which  it  was  written,  the  French  being  then 
termed  the  Romance,  and  all  the  greater  pro- 
ductions in  that  language,  being  styled  Romans 
or  Romances.  The  Romance  of  the  Rose  was 
the  production  of  two  authors  at  different  times, 
the  first  4150  verses  beiug  written  by  Guillaume 
de  Lorris,  a  student  of  jurisprudence,  in  1245, 
and  the  remaining  eighteen  thousand,  by  Jean 
de  Mung  about  forty  years  later.' 

William  of  Lorris  was  born  in  that  town,  in 
the  province  of  Gatinois  and  died  in  1260  or  *62. 
Massieu,  (in  his  Hist,  de  la  Poesie  Francois,) 
saysof  him  that  be  possessed  most  of  the  qualities 
of  a  poet — an  agreeable  spirit,  a  quick  imagination 
and  much  invention.  He  knew  the  powers  and 
the  charms  of  fiction,  so  little  known  by  his  coo- 
temporary  poets.  The  plot  of  de  Lorris  seems 
to  make  the  Rose  the  reward  of  love,  which  he 
is  inspired  to  seek  by  Dame  Oiseause,  or  Idle- 
ness. In  its  pursuit,  however,  he  is  opposed  by 
contending  emotions  under  the  name  of  Dangier 
and  Male-bouche,  who  mislead  him :  and  Haine, 
Felouie,  Avarice  and  Bassasse  who  retard  his 
progress.  This  theme  is  sustained  by  his  con- 
tinuator  Jean  de  Mung,  who  was  born  at  Mung 
upon  the  Loire  near  Paris  in  1280 :  and  at  the 
early  age  of  22  began  to  complete  whatde  Lor- 
ris had  commenced,  which  he  accomplished  by 
ld05.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  part  there 
IB  in  the  manuscript  before  me,  a  notice  of  the 
death  of  de  Lorris  and  at  the  caption  of  Clopi- 
neKs  portion,  (as  Jean  de  Mung  was  usually  called 
from  a  halting  in  his  feet,)  is  a  coffin  of  de  Lor* 
ris  under  a  green  pall,  striped  with  white  and 
red,  marked  with  black  crosses  and  surrounded 
with  seven  candlesticks. 

The  character  of  the  work  has  been  variously 
estimated.  Sismondi  says  no  book  was  ever 
more  popular  than  the  Romance  of  the  Rose. 

In  the  preface  Co  the  Paris  edition  of  1799,  it 
is  elegantly  said.  The  number  of  manuscripts 
more  numerous  than  the  printed  copies,  prove  it 
to  have  been  the  book  of  our  Fathers,  and  but 
for  the  fact  of  its  language  being  so  different 
from  our  present  views  of  delicacy,  sometimes 
too  affected,  it  might  foe  still  the  book  of  their 
children.  Clement  Marot,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  early  French  Poets,  termed  de  Lorris 
the  Eunius,  and  others  have  esteemed  him  the 
Homer  of  Gallic  poetry.  Regnier  imitated  it  in 
his  "Macette,"  the  most  beautiful  and  brilliant 
of  his  satires,  and  Chaucer  the  father  of  English 
poetry,  translated  nearly  eight  thousand  of  its 
verses . 


I  A  variety  of  commentaries  were  written  upoa 
it,  and  it  was  contended  by  some,  that  its  out- 
ward garb  but  masked  a  divine  allegory  and  that 
under  the  terms  of  terrestrial  love  were  portrayed 
the  grace  of  God,  and  the  beatitude  of  Heaveo. 

While,  however,  the  mass  of  the  learued  ad- 
mired it  as  the  perfection  of  poetry,  there  were 
others,  who  were  alarmed  at  its  influence,  aod 
decried  its  worth.  Petrarch  criticised  it  with 
cruel  severity,  and  returned  it  to  the  friend  wbo 
sent  it  to  him  as  unworthy  the  name  of  Poetiy. 

Jean  Gerson,  one  of  the  erudite  Fathers  of  tbe 
council  of  Constance  and  Chancellor  tff  tbe  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  wrote  a  Latin  treatise  upon  tbe 
dangerous  character  of  tbe  book,  **  which  if  I 
only  hfad,"  said  he,  **  and  there  were  no  more  ia 
the  world,  if  I  might  have  five  hundred  pouodi 
for  the  same,  I  would  rather  bum  it  than  take 
the  money.**  And  the  good  Chancellor,  carry- 
ing his  wrath  beyond  the  grave,  remarks  that  if 
he  thought  its  author  did  not  repent  of  writing  it 
before  he  died,  "  he  would  vouchsafe  to  pray  for 
him  no  more  than  he  would  for  Judas,  who  be- 
trayed Christ.**  Martin  Frank  also  inveighed 
against  it  in  a  work  entitled  '*The  Champion  of 
the  Ladies,**  and  though  many  of  the  Clergy  de- 
nounced it  from  the  pulpit,  others  openly  cited 
its  passages  in  their  sermons,  and  "  mingled  tbe 
verses  of  William  de  Lorris,  with  the  texts  of 
holy  writ.*' 

From  a  partly  obliterated  colophon  it  appears 
that  the  manuscript  possessed  by  Mr.  Smets, 
was  expressly  written  for  Lady  de  Coucy  ia 
1323,  and  recently  belonged  to  Dr.  Adam  Clarke, 
the  celebrated  scholar  and  divine. 

Mr.  Smets  has  also  a  copy  of  the  first  printed 
edition  of  the  work,  struck  off  in  Paris  in  1537, 
and  also  a  superb  copy  in  four  large  4 to  volumei 
issued  in  1799. 

The  next  manuscript  we  shall  mention  is  a 
splendid  octavo  copy  of  "  Rabanus  Machabeo- 
rum  libro  duo,**  from  Lord  £gmont*s  celebrated 
collection. 

Lord  Egmont  is  himself  an  interesting  histori- 
cal character  to  Mr.  Smets*  fellow-citizeos  of 
Georgia,  as  under  the  title  of  Lord  Percival,  be 
was  the  President  of  the  Common  Council  of 
Trustees  for  the  settlement  of  that  State,  and 
through  life  was  devoted  to  her  interests.  By  bis 
powerful  appeals  in  her  behalf,  he  caused  tbe  tra- 
(lucer  of  her  fame  to  retract  upon  his  knees  before 
the  assembled  Peers  of  England,  the  slanders 
which  he  had  promulgated  against  the  Trustees. 

The  full  title  of  the  MS.  is  "Libri  Propbeta 
rum  et  Libri  Regum — cum  explanatione  locorum 
difficilliorum.'*  It  was  written  between  14  and 
1500  upon  very  delicate  vellum,  and  the  cbiro^ 
raphy  is  the  most  exquisitely  fine  we  have  ever 
seen ;  it  is  the  perfection  of  writing  in  tbe  15th 
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century.  It  10  richly  illumiuated  with  r  ynriety 
of  pictorial  devices  of  the  most  bnlliant  colors- 
Tbe  ioitial  letters  are  elegantly  embellished  with 
curioas  devices,  and  are  mostly  io  gold  and  blue. 
Tbe  margins  also  are  beautifully  wreathed  with 
flowers,  spangled  with  silver  and  gold,  which 
give  a  beautiful  and  magnificent  appearance  to 
tbe  double-columned  page  which  they  encom- 
pass. Tbe  author,  Rabanus  Maurus,  was  in  847 
Archbidhop  of  Meutz  and  one  of  the  most  learned 
divioes  in  the  ninth  century.  He  was  bom  at 
Meotz  in  785  and  died  in  856,  leaving  behind  a 
Tiut  number  of  works  on  a  variety  of  suLjects, 
mostly  of  a  scriptural  character. 

A  number  of  manuscript  missals,  in  Latin, 
grace  bis  collection.  These  missals  were  collec- 
tiuos  of  separate  liturgic  services  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  priests,  and  contain  many  of  the 
oraisoos  and  ceremonies  of  Gregory  I.,  and  even 
earlier  Popes. 

The  oldest  in  Mr.  Smets*  library  was  written 
io  1^,  and  is  a  small  quarto,  of  superior  exe- 
cutiou.  It  contains  twelve  miniatures  of  grouped 
figures,  one  of  which  represents  a  lady,  with  a 
gaily-attired  knight;  while  Death,  in  the  form  of 
a  skeleton,  steals  up  behind  trans6xing  her  with 
bis  dart:  designed,  doubtless,  to  represent  the 
u&certaioty  of  life.  The  costume  is  of  the  time 
of  Charles  V.  of  France,  and  seems  as  outr^  to 
us,  as  our  fashions  would  have  appeared  then. 
Tbe  large  letters  in  this,  also,  are  in  gold,  and 
tbe  whole  profusely  ornamented. 

Aootber,  tbe  '^Autiphonarium  Sanctum,'*  a 
work  of  the  15th  century,  is  very  neatly  written 
on  vellum,  and  contains  fifty-four  miniatures  of 
^aiots,  the  production  of  some  Flemish  artist. 
On  the  first  page  is  a  large  painting  of  our  Sa- 
viour, as  described  by  Josephus. 

But  the  most  costly  and  splendid  of  these  de- 
votional works  written  about  1420,  is  an  elegant 
octavo  volume,  containing  fourteen  of  the  most 
finished  paintings,  representing  the  Annunciation, 
the  appearing  of  the  Angels  to  the  Shepherds, 
tbe  visit  of  the  Magi,  the  flight  into  Egypt,  &c., 
^c*  The  coloring  of  these  drawings  is  brilliant, 
atid  exhibits  the  freshness  of  yesterday,  while  the 
lioiog  is  accurate  and  sprightly.  The  grouping 
of  6gttres  is  graceful,  the  perspective  faultless, 
And  the  whole  beautiful  beyond  description.  The 
initials  are  superbly  colored  with  gold  and  silver, 
and  blue  and  carmine ;  the  letters  are  clear  and 
distinct,  the  vellum  fine,  and  the  work  altogether 
incomparable. 

Among  his  French  manuscripts  is  one  written 
<B  1442  entitled  *'  Liure  de  sainte  maditacyone 
tn  coquois — sance  de  soymesmes.*'  It  is  a  large 
thick  folio,  with  parchment  leaves,  gold  and  col- 
oured letters,  flower  embellished  margins,  and 
t^«  whole  elegantly  executed.    It  is  written  in 


Gothic  French,  and  what  adds  peculiarly  to  its 
value  and  gives  to  it  an  intrinsic  merit  far  above 
that  of  any  other  in  his  collection,  is  the  fact  of 
its  being  entirely  in  the  autograph  of  the  author, 
Robert  Cybole,  who  s^les  himself  in  the  colo- 
phon, "  Docteur  en  theologie,  et  chancellier  de 
notre  Dame  de  Paris."  Another  French  maoa- 
script  of  more  modern  date,  however,  is  a  trans- 
cript made  in  1627  from  the  original  records,  viz. 
''The  Register  of  the  Parliament  of  France,** 
&c.,  detailing  the  marriage  ceremonies  of  all  the 
Royal  personages  of  France,  from  the  reign  of 
Louis  XII.  to  1626,  and  is  entided  **Ceremoniea 
de  marriage  de  Roy  et  autre  grand,"  &c.  These 
historical  collections  commence  with  the  marriage 
contract  of  Louis  XII.  with  Anne  de  Bretagne  in 
1498  and  are  exceedingly  minute  in  theirdetails. 
Many  a  fascinating  story  might  be  woven  from 
the  diversified  narratives  contained  in  these  pages. 

The  reader  who  has  not  made  himself  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  art  of  illuminating  manu- 
scripts, would  suspect  us  of  practising  upon  his 
credulity,  if  we  should  tell  him  with  what  labor 
one  of  these  curiosities  was  produced.  Years 
were  sometimes  consumed  in  the  preparation  of 
a  single  work.  The  worthy  old  ecclesiastics 
who  chiefly  devoted  themselves  to  the  pursuit, 
had  need  certainly  to  exercise  the  Christian  vir- 
tue of  patience,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  tasks, 
for  not  unfrequently  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
material  world  underwent  a  change,  while  tbe 
parchment  lay  unfinished  before  them.  When 
we  consider  this  striking  fact,  it  will  appear  still 
more  incredible  that  thousands  and  even  millions 
of  these  MSS. — some  of  them  of  a  voluminous 
character — were  written  before  the  invention  of 
printing.  The  famous  Library  of  Alexandria 
which  was  burnt  by  the  Saracens  A.  D.  642, 
contained  so  immense  a  number  of  such  works, 
that  we  are  told  the  baths  of  the  Caliph  Omar 
were  heated  six  months  from  the  fires  that  were 
made  of  them. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  an  idle  specula- 
tion, at  this  late  period  of  the  world's  history, 
when  the  clatter  of  the  printing  press  is  heard  by 
day  and  night,  all  round  the  globe,  to  dwell  upon 
the  immense  loss  to  science  and  literature  occa- 
sioned by  this  bigoted  act  of  the  besotted  Eas- 
tern monarch.  We  may,  however,  venture  to 
say  that  other  causes  have  since  worked  as  dire 
a  destruction  of  the  records  of  ancient  learning 
as  this  great  conflagration  itself.  War,  that  sad- 
dest ordeal  through  which  nations  have  passed 
since  time  began,  and  the  consuming  touch  of 
decay  have  reft  us  of  much  of  the  highest  wb- 
dom  and  the  profoundest  research  of  the  ancients. 
Dr.  Stevens  mentions,  with  the  regret  of  the  ac- 
complished and  liberal  scholar,  a  few  of  those 
irretrievable  losses  which  the  world  has  thus  ex- 
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perienced.  The  hUtory  of  Polybius  was  origin- 
aUy  written  in  forty  boolcs,  but  the  first  five  books 
only,  and  a  few  other  fragments  have  reached 
118.  Of  the  forty-five  books  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 
but  fifteen  are  extant.  Of  the  eighty  volumes  of 
Dion  Cassius,  twenty-five  remain.  Of  the  one 
hundred  and  forty  books  of  Livy,  thirty-five  only 
are  left.  The  greatest  part  of  Appian's  Roman 
History  is  lost ;  and  the  five  hundred  volumes  of 
Varro,  **  the  most  learned  of  the  Romans,"  have 
dwindled  down  to  a  few  fragments. 

A  poet,  whose  own  regrets  had  been  excited 
by  the  contemplation  of  these  sad  losses,  thus 
celebrated  the  triumph  of  type  over  the  accidents 
of  time  and  fate : — 

Science  on  books  now  dreads  no  holy  war. 

Thus  multiplied,  and  thus  dispersed  so  far, 

She  smiles  exulting,  doomed  no  more  to  dwell 

^Midst  moths  and  cobwebs  in  a  friar's  cell : 

To  see  her  Livy,  and  most  favoured  sou?. 

The  prey  of  worms  and  popes,  of  Goths  and  Huns  ; 

To  mourn,  half-eaten  Tacitus,  thy  fate. 

The  dread  of  lawless  sway,  and  craft  of  State» 

Her  bold  machine  redeems  the  patriot's  fame 

From  royal  malice,  and  the  bigot's  flame ; 

To  bounded  thrones  displays  the  legal  plan. 

And  vindicates  the  dignity  of  man. 

Pursuing  the  train  of  thought  suggested  by  the 
ravages  that  time  has  made  upon  the  literature 
of  the  past,  Dr.  Stevens  indulges  in  these  excel- 
lent reflections  on  the  remarkable  preservation  of 
the  Bible — 

**  Is  it  not  a  proof  of  the  peculiar  care  of  God 
for  his  own  revelation,  that  that  inspired  volume 
has  survived  every  revolution,  outlived  every  de- 
vastation, remained  unharmed  in  every  change, 
in  each  age,  and  in  all  countries  ;  and  when  every 
other  work  of  antiquity  is  either  lost  or  mutila- 
ted, is  still  presented  to  us  the  same  original, 
entire,  unpolluted  book,  which  Prophets  and 
Apostles  wrote,  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  ?  The  wisdom  of  the  world,  its  philoso- 
phy, its  science,  its  literature,  its  arts,  its  history, 
all  that  constituted  the  glory  and  greatness  of  the 
past,  are  known  to  us  only  through  the  imperfect 
fragments  which  have  descended  to  our  times; 
the  Bible  only  has  been  preserved  entire,  the 
pure  light  which  has  shone  from  the  days  of 
Moses,  and  which  will  shine  onward  undimmed 
till  lost  in  the  eternal  glory  of  its  divine  Author.*' 

But  it  is  proper  that  we  should  now  recur  to 
Blr.  Smets*  treasures,  from  which  we  have  been 
led  away  many  paragraphs  back. 

Safely  packed  aw^ay  in  chests  of  drawers,  un- 
derneath the  book-shelves,  are  many  old  parch- 
ment deeds,  grants,  &c.,  which  are  interesting  in 
themselves  and  valuable  for  their  associations. 
Of  the  many,  we  shall  notice  but  a  few,  and  the 
first  and  oldest  is  an  autograph  deed,  by  which 
"  William,  Abbot  of  Mielleray— and  Ralph,  Prior' 


of  Voulvant — and  the  Monks  there  present,  ali- 
enate, and  cede  to  Blomon  and  his  wife,  Ste- 
phania,  for  the  consideration  of  twopence 
('*  quondam  ad  censum  duorum")  the  house  iiear 
the  monastery,  in  front  of  the  old  Almonry,  the 
which  house  has  been  ceded  by  her  parents  on 
the  marriage  of  the  said  Stephania  to  Blomon,'* 
written  in  1160.  It  is  in  Latin,  written  in  large 
letters  on  parchment,  about  10  inches  square. 

The  next  we  shall  specify,  is  an  original  deed 
of  gift  of  certain  pasturage  from  Manasses,  Count 
de  Rethel,  to  the  Abbey  of  Ligny,  wriueo  in 
1194. 

The  next  is  a  neat  and  prettily  written  oote, 
under  the  seal  of  St.  Peter  of  Megieres,  certify- 
ing that  Stephen,  of  St.  Marcel,  knight, and  Ade, 
his  wife,  give  to  Gaucher,  Earl  of  i£thel,  Garot 
de  Viler,  a  woman  in  their  service,  in  escbaoge 
for  Bertha,  daughter  of  Hiete,  who  was  woman 
servant  of  the  Earl  of  iEthel,  dated  May,  1255. 

But  the  most  valuable  of  these  single  papers 
of  which  he  has  many  elegant  and  curions  spe- 
cimens, is  an  original  Bull  of  Pope  Innocent  the 
III.,  written  at  Rome  on  the  24th  February,  1212, 
in  the  15th  year  of  his  Pontificate.  It  is  six  io- 
ches  square,  written  in  small  angular  letters,  od 
thick  parchment  bearing  the  original  fold  of  the 
Epistle.  This  edict  was  addressed  to  the  Abbots 
of  St.  Peter  of  Laigny,  and  of  Chailly,  and  to 
the  Dean  of  Senlis,  desiring  them  to  inquire  into 
the  matter  relative  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Can- 
ons, from  the  monastery  of  St.  Cornelius,  at 
Campeigne,  it  having  been  charged  against  tbeni* 
that  they  had  destroyed  the  privileges  and  other 
prerogatives  of  that  Church.  These  written  in- 
struments of  the  Roman  chancery,  derive  tbeir 
name  Bulls,  from  the  Latin  Bulls,  a  seal  or  round 
drop ;  some  times,  however,  in  the  shape  of  a 
heart  worn  by  the  young  nobility  of  Rome  round 
their  necks,  and  the  edicts  of  the  Pope  being 
sealed  with  lead  hanging  in  that  form  from  the 
parchment,  obtained  the  same  name.  If  the 
Bull  was  one  of  grace  or  favour,  the  seal  was  sus- 
pended with  silken  threads,  but  if  one  of  justice  or 
execution  it  was  hung  by  a  hempen  cord.  These 
seals  bore  two  aspects,  one  inscribed  with  the 
name  and  title  of  the  Pope,  the  other  bearing  the 
profiles  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  with  a  cross 
between  them  and  the  letters  **S.  Pa.  and  St. 
Pe."  above  it.  Bulls  were  not,  however,  confin- 
ed to  the  Roman  pontiff',  but  many  doeumeotsof 
State  from  Emperors,  Princes  and  Nobles  were 
issued  under  that  name  till  the  13th  century,  tba 
Popes  only  having  continued  the  use  of  metal 
seals  to  the  present  day.  Sometimes  the  Bulls, 
or  seals,  were  of  gold,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Bull  of  Clement  Vlll.,  conferring  the  title  of 
'*  Defender  of  the  Faith,**  on  Henry  VIII.,  and 
the  instrument  of  the  German  Emperor,  Charles 
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IV^  made  in  1356,  with  the  consent  of  the  Prin- 
ces of  the  Empire,  is  called  the  Golden  Bull, 
from  the  seal  appendant  to  it. 

The  one  possessed  by  Mr.  Smets,  is  a  consis- 
torial  bull,  or  one  made  in  full  consistory,  such  as 
are  confined  wholly  to  religious  aflfairs,  those  of 
a  secular  nature  being  termed  Pa  nearer,  or  con- 
firmation of  grants  to  the  Church  ;  while  those 
relating  to  the  immunities  of  cathedrals  and  mon- 
asteries, were  called  Bulls  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Smets  has  also  a  number  of  interesting 
Albums.  Not  such  as  loving  lasses  and  sighing 
Bwaios,  deposite  their  amorous  doggrels  in ;  but 
the  Albums  of  scholars,  two  centuries  old,  hearing 
the  inscriptions  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  in  the  17th  century. 

The  first  we  shall  notice,  is  the  Album  of  £n- 
rieus  Stauffer,  containing  about  seventy  auto- 
graphs of  illustrious  personages.  It  numbers, 
also,  a  few  exquisite  drawings  and  two  embla- 
zoned coats-of-arms.  It  is  an  oblong  duodecimo, 
and  was  begun  in  1632.  There  are  passages  in 
it  Id  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian  and 
German ;  written  by  Frederic,  Duke  of  Wur- 
temburgh,  dated  1640 ;  John,  Count  of  Hainault, 
1633;  John  Freinshemmus,  a  very  learned  clas- 
sical scholar  and  the  author  of  many  works; 
MatbiasBernegger,  Professorof  History  at  Stras- 
burgh;  George  Stewart,  London;  Henry  Har- 
rison, Anglicus  Cantabrigiensis,  1633,  with  many 
odiers. 

There  is  also  the  interesting  Album  Amicorum 
Familiarum  Aldari  et  Fal»ricii,  an  oblong  quarto, 
in  original  binding,  containing  the  autographs  of 
Frederic  Spanheim,  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Leyden;  John  Fabricius,  1645;  John  Schmidt, 
1635;  MatbiasNicolai,  1634.  The  devices  which 
it  contains,  are  as  interesting  as  its  autographs. 
One  represents  Juno  in  queenly  state,  with  a 
peacock  on  one  side*  and  a  gazelle  on  the  other. 
Another  is  a  tilt  between  two  cavaliers,  one 
armed  cap-a-pie  with  coat  of  mail — helmet  of 
brass  and  pointed  lance ;  the  other,  habited  in  a 
monk*8  cloak,  and  scholar's  hat,  and  writer's  bag, 
with  a  quill  in  rest,  instead  of  a  lance.  The 
koight  of  the  quill  is  about  unhorsing  the  knight 
of  the  spear,  whose  staff  is  broken  by  the  en- 
counter, while  three  angelic  beings  proclaim  the 
victory  of  the  scholar,  and  crown  him  with  tri- 
umph. It  fills  400  pages  and  has  41  devices, 
some  to  the  full  size  of  the  page. 

He  has  another  Album,  dated  1560,  in  which 
are  painted  ten  armorial  bearings,  and  herkldic 
designs. 

One  of  the  unique  volumes  of  his  library  is  a 
beautiful  vellum  duodecimo,  containing  fifty  illu- 
minated paintings,  representing  the  dresses  of  the 
different  orders  of  ecclesiastics  in  the  Papal 
Church;  from  the  Pope,  with  his  scarlet  rob 


and  golden  crozier;  to  the  poor  Hermit,  with 
worn  sandal,  and  black  cowl,  and  unshorn  beard. 
It  is  full  of  interest,  and  the  drawings  are  spirited 
and  accurate.  There  is  the  Abbot  of  the  St. 
Norbert— of  Ansewyck — of  the  Holy  Trinity  and 
of  St.  Bernard.  There  is  depicted  the  Corde- 
lian — the  Dominican — the  Capuchin — the  Car- 
melite and  the  Benedictine.  They  are  all  beau- 
tiful, but  the  most  excellent  are  the  pictures  of 
the  Pasteur — the  Chapelain,  and  L*Abb6. 

Descending  to  modern  times,  we  notice  first, 
an  elegant  autograph  MS.  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Ho- 
race VValpole,  Earl  of  Orford.  This  manuscript, 
contains  his  "  Postscript  to  the  Royal  and  Noble 
Authors  of  England'* — Questions  proposed  to 
the  Antiquarian  Society — Garrick's  verses  on 
Mr.  Gray's  ode — Miller^s  poem  to  Lady  H.  Wal- 
degrave  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Ancaster, 
verses  to  Lady  Charles  Spencer,  and  a  catalogne 
of  books,  and  detached  pieces,  which  were  print- 
ed at  the  Strawberry  Hill  press ;  M  in  the  hand 
writing  of  Horace  Walpole. 

What  an  autographic  treasure!  The  mere  sig- 
nature of  Walpole,  would  be  interesting ; — a 
common  letter  from  his  pen,  invaluable — but  the 
*'  Postscript,  to  his  noble  authors,"  in  nineteen 
folio  pages,  his  own  chirography  is  a  treasure  of 
no  ordinary  worth. 

The  1st  edition  of  **  His  Royal  and  Noble  Au- 
thors," was  printed  at  Strawberry  Hill,  in  1758, 
and  the  Postscript  in  1790.  It  is  a  work  of  great 
interest  and  research,  as  he  carefully  gathered 
up  every  literary  memorial  of  the  Peers  and 
Monarchs  of  Eugland.  Strawberry  Hill  was  the 
name  of  a  beautiful  villa,  at  Twickenham,  which 
he  erected  and  adorned,  in  the  most  recherche 
style  of  Gothic  architecture.  DevQted  to  litera- 
ry pursuits,  he,  in  1757,  set  up  a  printing  press 
at  bis  residence,  for  his  own  private  purposes,  at 
which  he  published  over  forty  volumes,  of  fugi- 
tive pieces,  mostly  for  private  circulation.  The 
penmanship  is  fair,  but  not  beautiful,  though  the 
general  appearance  of  the  page  is  clear,  and  the 
sentences  easily  read. 

An  original  MS.  of  Laurence  Sterne,  the  au- 
thor of  the  "Sentimental  Journey,"  "Tristram 
Shandy,"  &c.,  next  demands  attention.  It  is 
an  entire  autograph  of  his  "  Fragment,  in  the 
manner  of  Rabelais,"  one  of  the  most  singular, 
of  his  singular  works.  The  manuscript  varies 
materially  from  the  copy,  published  by  his  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Medall,  in  1775,  as  it  contains  expres- 
sions too  coarse  for  publication.  The  autograph 
of  this  celebrated  and  eccentric  writer  is  of  great 
rarity.  His  published  works,  however,  are  nu- 
merous, but  of  a  very  unequal  character;  ming- 
ling with  charity  and  assize  sermons,  "  Yorick's 
Meditations"  on  noses  and  "  hobby  horses ;"  on 
quacks,  and  "the  man  in  the  moon."    His  life 
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and  writings  were  totally  at  variance  with  the 
profession  he  espoused,  and  the  sacred  things  in 
which  he  ministered.  In  1822,  the  wig  of  Sterne 
was  sold  in  London,  at  public  auction  for  two 
hundred  guinecu,  nearly  a  thousand  dollars ! 

We  now  notice  a  volume  of  wonderful  val- 
ue— a  MS.  copy  of  Addison's  poems,  in  his 
OWN  BAND  WRITING.  On  a  fly  leaf,  are  the  sig- 
natures of  Charlotte  Warwick,  and  Charlotte 
Addison,  the  elegant  essayist  having  married, 
August  2d,  1716,  Charlotte,  Countess  of  War- 
wick, grand  daughter  of  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman. 
The  first  poem  in  the  book  is  entitled  **  Van's 
bouse  built,  from  the  ruins  of  white  hall,  that 
was  burned,*'  written  in  1703,  referring  to  the  new 
playhouse  in  the  Haymarket.  The  minor  poems 
in  the  volume  are  **  Upon  Love  ;**  **  When  will 
thy  heart  grow  tender  ?**  written  in  1715,  during 
bis  courtship; — for  Addison  experienced  more 
than  the  common  share  of  a  lover's  difficulties 
in  obtaining  a  bi'ide,  and  more  than  the  com- 
mon share  of  a  lover's  disappointment  in  retain- 
ing her — "Love's  a  Dream;"  "To  Mr.  Pope 
on  bis  second  subscription  of  Homer;*'  "  A  Rid- 
dle upon  Coals;"  "Death  makes  all  equal;*' 
"  A  Riddle  upon  a  shadow ;"  "  Apollo  once  to 
Venus  sued ;"  A  beautiful  apologue  on  Love  in 
the  autograph  of  his  daughter,  who  writes  in  the 
margin  "  Papa's  works,"  and  an  inscription  upon 
the  tomb  of  Edward,  Henry ;  £arl  of  Warwick, 
and  Holland,  who  died  August  15th,  1721,  aged 
24  years. 

During  Addison's  life,  Warwick  was  a  disso- 
lute and  intractable  pupil,  but  the  death  bed  of 
his  tutor  in  1719,  who,  calling  him  to  his  side, 
said,  "  I  have  sent  for  you,  that  you  may  see  how 
a  Christian  can  die,'*  produced  a  happy  refor- 
mation, which  death  soon  sealed.  Had  we  room, 
we  would  gladly  copy  several  of  these  pieces, 
but  shall  merely  give  one  which  is  at  this  mo- 
ment before  us,  Mr.  Smets  having,  with  charac- 
teristic generosity,  given  us  a  leaf  from  the  vol- 
ume, which,  of  course,  we  treasure  most  highly. 
The  poem  we  give  seems  to  have  been  written 
hastily,  though  the  penmanship  is  legible  and 
fair  throughout.  It  is,  as  the  reader  will  per- 
ceive, a  madrigal  and  by  consequence  can  not 
express  any  of  the  more  striking  features  of  the 
author. 

I. 

ChaBte  Lucretia,  when  you  led  me, 
You  of  all  that's  dear  bereft  me, 
Tho*  I  sliow'd  no  discontent ; 
Griefs  the  longest  and  the  strongest 
When  too  great  to  find  a  vent, 
How  much  fiercer  is  the  anguish 
When  we  most  in  secret  languish, 
Silent  water's  deepest  found, 
Noisy  grieving  i^  deceiving, 
Empty  vcdscls  make  most  sound. 


IL 

Had  I  words  that  could  reveal  it 
Yet  most  wisely  I'd  conceal  it, 
Tho'  the  question  be  but  &ir, 
Grief  and  merits,  love  and  spirits 
Ever  lose  by  taking  air, 
Guardian  angels  still  defend  yon. 
And  surprising  joys  attend  you. 
Whilst  I  like  the  winter  sun. 
Faintly  shining  and  declining. 
Tell  thou  charming  spring  return. 

Among  other  unique  volumes  of  the  character 
to  which  we  have  been  referring  may  be  fonnd 
Sir  John  Herschers  Astronomy,  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster's Optics,  Sir  James  Macintosh's  Life  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  and  Sir  Walter  Scott's  History 
of  Scotland,  all  in  the  hand  writing  of  their  re- 
spective authors.  Of  the  latter  work  Mr.  SmetJ 
has  (if  we  may  use  what  may  seem  a  parado\i- 
cal  expression)  two  unique  copies,  one  being  the 
original  MS.,  and  the  other  a  bound  volume  of 
the  first  proofs,  with  very  wide  margins  which 
are  filled  with  autorial  notes. 

We  may  also  notice  a  little  volume,  curiooe  is 
itself  and  invaluable  as  containing  the  autograph 
of  Allan  Ramsay,  the  Scotch  Poet,  entitled, 
«' Journall  of  the  Easy  Club.'*  This  Club  was 
established  in  Edinburgh  in  1712,  and  numbered 
among  its  members  many  of  the  chief  wits  lod 
poets  of  the  time. 

One  of  the  most  exquisite  specimens  of  cali- 
grapby  we  have  ever  seen  Mr.  Smets  poMesses 
in  the  shape  of  a  book  of  travels — Memoin  dt 
la  CampagM  tn  Portugal  Van  1762— copied  by 
no  less  a  person  than  Robert  Soathey.  There 
is  not  an  erasure  nor  an  interlineation  from  the 
title  page  to  the  end  of  this  MS.,  and  the  \t\K 
may  be  read  with  as  much  ease  as  if  it  were  in 
the  boldest  type  of  the  Longmans. 

Lastly,  of  the  MS.  works  we  shall  meotioD  a 
series  of  thirty-one  volumes  of  autograph  Dotei 
and  letters  of  distinguished  men  and  women, 
which  series  came  from  the  immense  collection 
of  the  late  Mr.  Upcott.  Each  volume  coutaios 
the  portraits  of  the  individuals,  and  an  index  to 
the  letters  which  are  arranged  in  alpbabeticai 
order. 

But  we  must  stop.  Our  limits  have  been  ev 
ceeded  even  before  getting  through  with  those 
treasures  of  Mr.  Smets  which  are  in  writing. 
We  shall  be  compelled  to  defer  a  notice  of  his 
other  volumes,  which  illustrate  the  rise  snd  pro- 
gress of  the  art  of  printing,  until  some  future 
time. 


Fkoigrks.—* Thierry  derives  this  word  fitnn  piiity  fcctt 
and  grvtt  &  crane ;  on  account  of  the  leeembluice  of 
genealogical  trees  to  the  feet  of  a  crane.  The  *'  proud 
duke"  of  Somerset,  as  he  was  called,  used  to  say  that  be 
pitied  Adam,  because  be  bad  no  ancestor?. 
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I. 


Wake  from  thy  sleep!  tlie  night  of  rest  is  over — 

Fling  far  away  thy  being*8  idle  mood ; 
Call  back  thy  Fancy,  long  a  careless  ro^er, 

And  dream  no  more  of  silken  solitude ! 
Rim  from  thy  scented  couch  of  thomless  roses-^ 

Quit  the  green  bowers,  that  seem  to  thee  so  &ir. — 
HeDcHbrth  the  world  of  vision  on  thee  closes 

With  all  its  radiant  shapes  of  Beauty  rare ! 

II. 

Too  long  already  have  thy  footprints  tarried 

In  the  soft  summer  scenes  of  fairie  land. 
Too  long  hast  thou  the  rose^hued  pictures  carried 

Of  the  Ideal,  in  thy  enchanted  hand : 
Too  passionate  and  deep  thy  adoration 

Of  those  bright  bards,  of  Poeaie,  and  Song, 
Too  rich  the  rosy  realms  of  thy  creation. 

Where  dream  bewildering  forms  of  splendor  throng ! 

III. 

Leave  them  behind,  with  all  their  peerless  beauty — 

Break  from  thy  haunted  heart  each  charmed  spell. 
Before  thee  lies  the  open  path  of  Duty — 

Eater  therein  and  guard  thy  wanderings  well! 
Tare  not  aside — walk  in  the  wav  before  thee — 

The  only  path  of  safety  left  to  thee  : 
Thy  Life  hath  Actual  grown,  and  bending  o'er  thee 

Stand  the  grim  guardians  of  Reality ; 


IV. 


Stern  sentinels  on  the  outposts  of  Duty. 
^Strict  watch  they  keep  beside  the  Ebon  gate~> 
L^et  thou  look  back  to  those  fair  haunts  of  Beauty 

Templed  to  fly  from  thy  appointed  fate : 
Thou  hast  called  home  thy  wild  and  wing6d  fancies- 
Folded  their  wanderings  in  thy  silent  heart- 
Buried  for  aye  thy  glowing  youth-romances, 
Never  again  from  Lethe's  wave  to  start ! 

V. 

Then  let  Oblivion's  gray-hued  moss  grow  over 

The  records,  and  the  ruins  of  the  Past ; 
Recall  no  more  acquaintance,  friend,  or  lover, 

Wliose  lot  with  thine  in  prosperous  days  was  cast. 
Tis  thy  best  wisdom  to  forget,  forever 

llie  E»U  past— all  thoughts  of  self  to  still- 
Seek  out  the  noblest  aim — the  best  endeavor,— 

And  with  sublimest  hopes  thy  fate  fulfil ! 

Sf^mher,  1851. 


EPISODES  IN  TWO  LIVES. 

**  I  must  he  ofl*  now  as  soon  as  possible,**  said 
I,  rising  from  the  breakfast  table  of  a  pleasant 
inn  in  the  borough  of  VV.,  **  I  wish  you  would 
order  my  horse  instantly.*' 

Mine  host  raised  his  eyes  in  amazement:  and 
well  he  might,  for  it  was  no  day  for  riding. 

**  Surely,**  cried  he,  *'you  will  not  go  out  such 
a  day  as  this!*' 

**  It  is  disagreeable  enough — but  I  shall  weath- 
er it :  my  horse  if  you  please." 

"  But,  sir,  only  look  out — it  would  positively 
be  madness!  The  roads  are  impassable  now, 
and  in  this  part  of  Virginia  they  are  never  very 
good ;  and  there  is  Randolph*s  run  that  grows  as 
rapidly  as  Jonah*s  gourd,  and  in  a  short  time 
gets  to  be  past  fording.  The  river  has  been  fro- 
zen for  a  week,  and  even  if  this  rain  has  washed 
down  the  ice,  ten  to  one  you  won*t  find  the  fer- 
ryman there  to  day.*'  Here  the  clever  little  ora- 
tor shuddered. 

"  My  horse  !'*  said  I  hastily. 

'*  You'd  better  make  yourself  comfortable, — 
no  expense  if  you  like,  sir.** 

»*My  horse!" 

The  landlord  finding  further  persistence  use- 
less, rang  a  hell  and  ordered  my  horse.  As  I 
have  intimated,  he  was  an  amiable  and  by  no 
means  uninteresting  fellow,  and  had  a  pleasant 
and  healthy  family.  His  mind  was  of  a  highly 
speculative  cast,  especially  regarding  political 
interests.  His  whole  attention  seemed  absorbed 
in  the  event  of  the  State  Convention,  for  the 
election  of  delegates  to  which  the  people  were 
to  vote  in  the  ensuing  spring.  He  was  a  very 
moderate  non-conservative,  and  seemed  rather 
apprehensive  that  we  were  not  prepared  in  Vir- 
ginia for  the  adoption  of  measures  which,  ab- 
stractly, were  good.  He  thought  that  an  elective 
judiciary  would  be  well  enough,  but  re-election 
of  judges  most  baleful.  He  was  a  stronger  ad- 
vocate of  the  mixed-basis  of  representation  than 
I  would  have  anticipated  from  his  longitude  in 
the  State. 

I  make  no  apology  for  these  observations,  how- 
ever irrelevant  they  may  seem.  The  reader  will 
judge  that  I  would  at  least  have  been  entertained 
had  \  not  chosen  to  brave  the  tempest ; — it  would 
have  been  a  delight  which  I  would  have  enjoyed, 
had  my  engagement  been  any  other  than  what  it 
was. 

My  horse  was  quickly  announced.  I  buttoned 
my  great-coat  closely  up  to  my  chin,  secured  my 
throat  with  a  white  worsted  comfort,  encased  my 
hands  in  buckskin  gloves,  bade  adieu,  at  the  same 
time,  to  my  nose  aud  my  friend  of  the  inn — and 
in  another  moment  was  dashing  down  the  sleety 
road  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  per  hour.     I  had  to 
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spur  on  terribly  till  I  bad  over-reached  the  turn- 
ing-back distance,  for  fear  I  should  falter  of  my 
purpose, — for  really  I  had  no  previous  idea  of 
the  weather.  It  was  one  of  those  keen  March 
days  when  the  snow  and  rain  co roe  together,  and 
an  umbrella  is  of  no  sort  of  good,  because,  as 
the  French  sronaut  says  of  the  snow-flakes  in 
the  clouds,  they  fall  up  as  much  as  down,  and  in 
every  other  conceivable  direction.  And  to  the 
one  that  rode  fast  there  was  gotten  up  a  keen 
counter-draft  of  wind  for  his  individual  benefit. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  that  night  when  I  reached 
C,  the  place  of  my  destination.  I  leaped  from 
my  foaming  horse  at  the  front  of  the  well-known 
hotel,  and,  running  in,  hastily  sought  the  regis- 
ter of  arrivals. 

"  He's  here !"  I  cried,—"  he's  here  !  No.  47. 
Show  me  to  No.  47,  and  have  supper  brought  up 
there :  see  that  my  horse  is  rubbed  down  to- 
night." 

My  heart  beat  as  I  stood  at  the  room  of  my 
best  earthly  friend.     I  opened  the  door  hastily. 

"  True  as  steel,  Lemao !"  cried  I. 

"  True  as  steel,  Brent !"  he  exclaimed,  embra- 
cing me. 

Henry  Leman  and  I  had  been  three  years  room- 
mates at  the  Literary  Institution  in  C  where  we 
now  met.  We  had  been  ever  devoted  to  each 
other.  We  had  been  in  the  same  class,  had  stu- 
died together  with  exclusiveness,  and  with  equal 
success;  preferring  the  instruction  which  the 
adaptability  of  our  own  minds  would  yield  from 
association,  we  had,  when  at  college,  soughttittle 
other  society.  Keserve  toward  strangers  was 
made  up  in  enthusiastic  friendship  to  each  other, 
which  was  strengthened  by  our  dissimilarity  of 
temperament.  This  latter  had  led  us  into  to- 
tally distinct  paths  of  life  when  it  was  necessary 
that  we  should  leave  the  fascinating  career  of  a 
student  for  a  worldly  one.  Leman*s  father  had 
died  in  early  life;  and  his  mother  had  gone  to 
live  in  Italy  with  an  only  brother,  can7ing  with 
her  an  only  daughter.  He  had  been  left  at  home 
with  a  brother  of  his  father's,  and  with  the  de- 
sign of  going  to  Europe  so  soon  as  his  time  at 
the  Institution  was  spent;  where  he  expected  to 
finish  his  education  as  a  painter,  which  had  al- 
ready been  commenced  in  this  country.  Nature 
had  made  him  a  painter,  and  Henry  cared  not  to 
oppose  her. 

When  he  had  left  me  for  Europe,  we  had  ap- 
pointed this  night,  ten  years  distant,  to  meet  again 
in  the  town  which  knew  our  friendship!  He 
had  promised  earnestly  to  return  from  Europe  at 
that  time  if  he  were  living,  and  in  full  faith  I  had 
rode  sixty  miles  in  storm  aud  tempest  to  fulfil  my 
engagement.  We  were  once  more  together! 
He  WHS  changed — and  I  was  changed,  he  said; 
but  Time  had  not  altered  our  hearts.     Not  even 


the  ten  years  that  had  elapsed  had  made  my 
friend's  forehead  less  lofty,  or  his  eye  lees  ^  fiery 
and  serene." 

Some  strong  coffee  was  soon  handed,  and  as  I 
had  not  stopped  an  instant  on  the  road,  I  needed 
no  other  inducement  to  partake  heartily  of  the 
excellent  supper  that  was  set  before  me.  \Ve 
conversed  freely  during  the  time,  and  had  each 
a  story  to  tell  of  (to  us)  particular  interest  which 
we  agreed  to  relate  after  the  table  service  was 
cleared  away.  This  was  soon  done  with  the 
exception  of  the  coffee-pot,  which  it  was  resohed 
unanimously  to  retain. 

There  at  midnight  the  bitter  wet  wind  blew 
lustily  through  the  house  and  mournfully  down 
the  chimney ;  but  the  huge  blaze  only  flashed 
higher  like  a  thing  alive.  The  music  within  was 
the  seething  of  the  kettle  and  the  crackling  of 
the  logs:  what  more  is  wanted  to  the  joy  of  two 
re-united  friends! 

"  This  is  fine  coffee.  Brent,"  said  my  friend. 

"  It  would  be  ashamed  to  be  anything  else  od 
so  notable  a  night,"  said  I. 

••  Well :  but  we  must  tell  our  stories  now—ind 
you  first." 

"No,  Virginia  is  my  home — ^you  mygoest; 
therefore  your's  is  the  preference." 

'•  Very  well — that  preference  is  to  remain  si- 
lent till  you  have  finished." 

"  I  see  you've  acquired  some  French  wilful- 
ness," I  said,  sipping  of  my  cnp,  "but  still  I  will 
proceed.  I  intend  telling  things  as  they  hap- 
pened, but  by  nd  means  seeking  to  enforce  my 
own  conclusions  with  you.  After  hearing  me 
you  may  say  I  have  enlarged  upon  my  former 
quantum  of  superstitious  feeling.  So  be  it— yet 
I  but  *  testify  that  I  have  seen.*  The  circum- 
stances of  my  life,  however,  have  certainly  made 
a  deep  impression  on  me  in  every  respect. 

"  You  well  know  that  I  always  said  I  would 
never  leave  my  native  State.  I  was  never  ad- 
venturous or  roving  physically.  My  indolent  de- 
light has  been  rather  to  recline  on  my  lounge  and 
burn  with  the  fever  of  Shelley — search  out  the 
mystic  problems  of  Goethe  or  Swendenborg,— 
or  rise  up  in  abstracted  couverse  with  Plato,  ra 
whose  philosophy  there  is  nothing  uudreamptof, 
in  heaven  or  earth.  This  you  know  has  fore? er 
been  my  love. 

"I  was  left,  you  are  aware,  an  orphan,  and 
therefore  when  I  left  my  Alma  Mater  had  noth- 
ing to  engage  my  care.  Said  I:  *I  will  seek 
some  lone  place  to  live  in  quiet,  and  there  I  will 
commune  with  the  spiritual  world.  I  will  do 
this,  or  if  I  am  rubbed  and  irritated  by  the  world, 
I  will  curse  Providence  that  I  am  here  without 
a  kind  parent's  hand  to  ward  off*  suffering.  1 
can  be  only  holy  and  happy  by  seclusion  and 
loneliness  from  the  uusympathizing.* 
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**  I  weut  forth  to  discover  a  place,  and  I  found 
it.  Od  the  top  of  one  of  the  greenest  (to  my 
eye)  of  the  North  Mountains,  I  had  been  told  of 
a  spot  where  in  1754,  when  the  great  massacre 
of  the  settlers  in  the  Valley  took  place,  some 
pious  maidens  had  assembled,  so  the  story  ran, 
to  pray  for  the  safety  of  their  fathers ;  and  the 
indiaus  had  broken  in  on  their  devotions,  but 
seeing  their  defenceiessness  and  the  beauty  of  the 
locality,  they  allowed  them  to  depart  to  their 
homes  (now  burnt)  and  gave  them  tokens,  such 
as  beads,  dz-c,  by  which  they  should  be  saved 
from  violence.  By  this  association  I  was  led  to 
visit  the  spot ;  it  was  in  the  latter  part  of  spring 
that  1  weut.  I  had  no  kind  of  conception  of  its 
loveliness.  On  the  mountain- top  there  sat  in 
beauty  a  clear  and  crystalline  tatrn  :  it  was  im- 
bedded in  the  loveliest  circle  of  cedar  and  yew, 
aod  fringed  with  running  mosses  and  numberless 
paoaies.  It  seemed  as  if  Nature  on  second 
thought  bad  resolved  that  the  emerald  case- 
work were  truly  too  lovely  to  have  only  one  ex- 
istence, and  so  had  dropped  the  clear  lake  there 
to  give  it  a  second  life  in  its  quiet  bosom*  I 
know  not  what  to  call  it:  it  was  as  an  earthly 
glimpse  of  Eden, — that  cerulean  eye  fixed  in  the 
mountain's  brow. 

"'This!  this!*  I  cried,  reverently,  *  shall  be 
my  life- long  haunt.  Here  will  I  vow  eternal  de- 
votion to  Nature :  I  thank  thee  Father !'  I  rode 
about  more  in  the  vicinage,  and  was  the  more 
delighted.  It  was  truly  a  solitary  place;  I  could 
see  but  one  house  any  where  near.  It  was  so 
recluse,  that  when  I  employed  workmen  to  build 
me  a  cottage  out  on  \he  mountain,  they  were 
amazed,  and  had  to  build  a  temporary  shanty  for 
themselves  there  in  order  to  remain,  as  it  was 
so  distant  from  any  abode !  I  had  the  builders 
there  straightway :  I  had  a  garden  laid  off  beside 
the  house-lot,  which  was  to  be  on  a  pretty  slope 
about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  tairn,  and  in 
sight  of  all  the  piedmont  country  on  both  sides, 
hemmed  in  by  the  Blue  Ridge  on  one  hand,  but 
coextensive  with  the  eyesight  on  the  other. 

**  As  you  may  readily  imagine,  I  had  my  cot- 
tage made  according  to  my  humor.  1  had  two 
rooms  for  my  personal  use, — a  bed-room  and  a 
study :  a  large  back-room  was  affixed  as  a  sort 
of  kitchen.  I  had,  however,  two  rooms  in  a 
second  story  for  emergency,  and  it  was  most 
fortunate  considering  my  speedy  change  from 
single  blessedness — *' 

"What!  Brent, — you  don't  mean  to  say, 
surely — " 

"I  do  mean  to  say  that  I  have  the  sweetest 
wife  in  all  creation  and  five  real  angels  for  chil- 
dren,— per  Baeco,  how  you'd  love  'em !  There's 
little  Henry  (named  after  you,  Leman,)  that  isn*t 
but  five  years  old  next  March,  and  yet,  sir,  he 


can  read  a  whole  chapter  in  the  Bible,  his  mother 
telling  him  the  proper  names,  of  course,  almost 
alone,  and  then  there's  little  Susan  who  i«,  posi- 
tively Leman,  the  prettiest — " 

"Good  heaven!  Brent,  what  is  the  matter? 
pray  leave  the  cherubim  at  homo  for  the  present : 
you  were  speaking  of  your  house, — your  whim 
interests  me." 

**  I  implore  your  pardon — but  I'm  apt  to  for- 
get myself  when  I  talk  about  my  children,  as 
you  will  be  when  you  have  them.  Well  then, 
about  my  house, — I  bad  it  built  in  Oriental  style, 
significant  of  the  Persian  legends  and  the  Cin- 
galese dreams — so  highly  poetical :  on  the  walls 
I  hung  paintings  of  Aladdin,  of  the  Diamond 
Valley  of  Sinbad,  and  of  the  Pagan  Metamor- 
phoseon. 

"During  the  time  my  house  was  beneath  the 
architect,  I  became  well  acquainted  with  the 
only  family  who  seemed  destined  to  bo  my  neigh- 
bors. Their  name  was  Maldean — the  man's 
name  Richard ;  I  never  knew  the  wife's ;  they 
had  a  young  girl  in  the  house  whom  they  called 
Annie,  whose  face  was  not  only  interesting  but 
remarkably  Intellectual.  I  went  to  see  them  fre- 
quently :  the  three  seemed  all  of  the  family.  I 
observed  some  phases  of  expression  and  manner 
in  the  man  and  wife  which  were  at  first  singular 
and  then  displeasing.  They  did  not  seem  frank — 
would  throw  sour  looks  at  each  other,  and  yet 
seemed  to  dread  being  apart.  Their  eyes  wan- 
dered every  where,  settled  no  where;  they  talk- 
ed of  every  thing  in  the  same  breath  and  in  the 
most  abrupt  way,  stopping  you  in  your  conver- 
sation and  changing  the  topic  for  you.  I  could 
not  help  being  circumspect  in  company  with 
these  people,  who  were  obviously  of  good  class 
by  nature  and  cultivation.  The  girl  that  lived 
with  them  was  apparently  unhappy,  although 
she  evinced  the  natural  vivacity  of  her  temper  in 
occasional  times  of  abandonment.  She  plainly 
had  singular  mental  qualities. 

"Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  to  which 
you  will  gladly  consent  my  house  was  finished, 
and  I  entered  it  just  as  winter  was  resting  from 
storm  and  wind  through  sheer  exhaustion.  I 
was  delightfully  fixed  in  my  study,  having  pro- 
cured a  large  and,  I  flatter  me,  recherche  library 
with  appurtenances.  And  then  I  longed  for  the 
pleasant  sunshine  to  come,  when  the  mountain 
air  is  balmy  and  the  shade  enticing.  I  eagerly 
wished  the  flowers,  I  pined  with  Max  in  Wal- 
lenstein, 

Fiirs  erste  Veilchen,  dar  dcr  Mara  uns  bringt. 
Das  duft'ge  Piand  der  neuverjiingtcn  Erde. 

"  At  last  the  summer  sun  came,  be;iring  on  its 
wings  the  birds  and  the  dairies  and  the  violets, 
*  the  balmy  pledges  of  renovated  Nature.'     With 
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the  fiuishing  of  my  cottage,  the  most  siipenial 
chateaux  en  Espagne  ia  which  my  fancy  had  in- 
dulged had  approached  to  a  more  vivid  and  real 
vision  to  speak  the  least.  My  flute  and  my 
books  were  my  souPs  communion,  and  my  only 
companions.  The  lovely  shades  that  waved  be- 
neath the  sunlight  around  the  tatrn  were  my  pal- 
aces, the  thoughts  that  my  mind  created,  unruly 
though  they  were,  were  my  subjects.  Some- 
times gentle  sleep  would  weigh  down  my  eye- 
lids as  I  reclined  beneath  the  trees,  with  my  spirit 
borne  through  the  mystic  portals  of  Dream-land. 
Here,  when  thiuking  over  my  own  nature  and 
aspirations,  I  would  start  with  those  sudden  retro- 
glimpses  of  a  former  conscious  existence,  ac- 
cording to  Plato's  theory.  For  a  time  I  lived  a 
high  and  happy  life. 

**  One  evening  I  had  walked  out  to  the  shade 
of  a  fine  fruit  tree  with  a  volume  of  Emerson's 
Essays  in  my  hand.  It  was  an  evening  such  as 
Naples  would  boast  of:  and  my  heart  also  said 
with  what  I  read  in  the  book  : — give  me  health 
and  a  day  and  I  will  make  the  pomp  of  empe- 
rors ridiculous !  I  had  not  been  there  long  when 
I  fell  asleep  and  dreamed  a  dream.  I  dreamed — 
you  laugh  that  I  should  think  it  worthy  the  tel- 
ling, but  it  was  a  noteworthy  dream  and  all  that 
I  may  have  further  to  say  depends  on  it: — I 
dreamed  that  from  ray  seat  I  saw  two  women  at 
the  head  of  the  tairn  emerge  from  the  wood  arm 
in  arm  and  with  baskets  of  wild  flowers.  The 
day  was  warm  and  they  sat  down  to  rest  on  the 
mossy  bank.  They  were  about  two  hundred 
yards  from  me.  At  length  one  rose  up  and 
made  a  motion  toward  the  water;  the  other  also 
arose  and  bathed  her  hand  in  it;  both  then  looked 
around,  and,  not  perceiving  me,  commenced  un- 
dressing, evidently  with  the  intention  of  bathing. 
They  both  waded  together  carefully  in  the  wa- 
ter, one  preceding  the  other  and  then  pointing 
how  far  she  might  come.  At  length  when  they 
both  had  reached  a  depth  to  their  shoulders,  the 
one  that  had  preceded  the  other  got  behind  her 
artfully  and  puabed  her  violently  under  the  wa- 
ter. O,  God,  what  a  sight  it  was,  I  could  not 
move  ?  She  came  up — I  saw  her  plainly — and 
was  instantly  thrust  down  again  by  the  fiend  be- 
side her :  once  again  she  came  up  and  a  stifled 
cry  of  '  My  child,  my  child'  was  borne  over  the 
peaceful  lake ;  she  sank  again  and  all  was  still ! 
The  other  woman  came  out  and  hastily  dressed 
herself,  then  rolling  up  the  clothes  of  the  one  she 
bad  murdered,  with  a  large  stone  in  them,  she 
threw  them  in  the  tairn  and  hastened  by  a  differ- 
ent way  from  that  by  which  she  came ;  just  be- 
fore she  left  she  looked  quickly  around,  and  I 
saw  her  face  distinctly  for  the  first  time.  That 
unsettled  look !  that  pale  genius  of  unrest  that 
sat  on  her  brow  ! — surely  1  had  seen  that  woman 


before:  it  was  the  wife  of  Richard  Maldean!— 

**  *  Come,  Mr.  Breut«  what  has  been  the  mat- 
ter^ I  thought  you  had  a  fit?  You  were  groan- 
ing so  loud  that  I  heard  you  as  I  was  going  home 
by  the  path  yonder  I  What  have  you  been  drcaio- 
ing  of  ?'  It  was  Annie  Maldean,  the  fair  sw«et 
girl,  that  had  wakened  me.  I  found  my  Sogers 
clenched  in  the  ground  and  one  hand  bleeding 
with  a  bruise  on  the  rocks. 

"  *  Come,'  said  I,  as  I  rose  up,  ^  since  mj  after- 
dinner  ride  on  a  night-mare  has  detaioed  joo 
'till  dusk,  I  will  accompany  yon  in  sight  of  your 
house.' 

**  *  No  matter  for  that,  sir,  I  am  used  to  walk- 
ing about  here  at  this  time  and  later.' 

**But  I  insisted,  for,  to  teil  the  truth,  I  had  ade- 
sire  of  conversing  with  her  on  any  subject  con- 
nected with  her  history.  As  I  gave  her  my  arm  I 
cast  a  hurried  glance  across  the  tairn.  I  fancied  I 
saw  some  dim  form  dart  forward  on  the  side 
forming  the  bypotheouse  of  the  lake  and  in  tbe 
same  direction  in  which  we  were  going.  I  shttd- 
dered,  and  half  attributed  it  to  the  current  of  my 
thought. 

"  I  had  resolved,  as  I  said  before,  to  speak  to 
Annie  of  her  recollections.  As  soon  as  I  men- 
tioned the  subject  she  became  pale  aud  agitated. 
It  was  not  very  much  that  I  learned  of  her.  She 
had  but  a  faint  reminiscence  of  a  sweet  face  that 
she  delighted  to  think  was  her  mother's,  bending 
over  her  day  and  night  many  years  ago:  she 
was  certain  that  it  was  not  that  of  the  preeeot 
Mrs.  Maldean.  She  was  treated  for  firem  well 
at  her  home ;  there  was  little  good  treatment  of 
any  one  there :  sometimes  when  Mr.  Maldean 
and  his  wife  would  get  angry,  be  would  say, 
*  Come  here  Annie,  I  have  a  secret,  and  at  such 
times  Mrs.  Maldean  would  jump  up  frantically 
and  thrust  her  out  of  the  room. 

**  I  found  Annie,  although  sixteen,  very  diifi- 
dent,  insomuch  that  she  would  not  say  anything 
she  thought  on  these  matters.  By  the  time  that 
1  had  acquired  this  much  we  reached  the  gate 
opening  in  sight  of  the  house ;  she  thanked  me 
for  attending  her  thus  far,  and  said  there  was  no 
need  of  my  goiug  farther.  At  this  instant  a  wo- 
man approached  whom,  1  soon  perceived,  was 
Mrs.  Maldean,  who  said  that  she  had  been  oot 
to  look  for  her  as  Annie  staid  a  little  longer  than 
usual.     I  left  the  two  and  returned  home. 

"You  have  doubtless  conclnded,  what  was 
true,  that  my  imagination  bad  woven  from  my 
dream  and  what  I  had  been  able  to  derive  from 
Annie  a  complete  and  consistent  tragedy:  that 
Maldean's  present  wife  had  murdered  a  former 
one,  and  mother  of  Annie,  for  the  sake  of  her 
husband  and  probably  at  his  instigation,  and 
that  the  crime  had  been  committed  in  the  way 
indicated  by  my  vision. 
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"I  bad  read  in  the  Tales  of  the  German  Nud 
of  the  eleventh  century,  and  in  the  eariy  legends 
of  the  Eyder,  stories  similar  to  that  which  1  now 
tremble  to  think  had  occurred  in  my  experience, — 
of  dark  erimes  shown  up  by  a  supernatural 
light  1  had  of  course  regarded  them,  however 
told  ia  good  faith,  as  simple  fictions ;  albeit  I 
may  have  asked  myself  why,  in  those  days  when 
the  means  of  discovering  crime  were  so  limited, 
it  might  not  be  supposed  that  the  Father  of  Jus- 
tice would  indicate  the  trace  of  the  deed  by  his 
own  power? 

"I  win  now  tell  concisely  how  my  own  vision 
was  conformed  to  me,  though  there  is  still  room 
for  skepticism.  I  rode  over  to  two  gentlemen's 
hooses  at  some  distance,  one  of  whom  was  a 
magbtrate:  to  these  I  communicated  my  dream, 
aod  said  that  I  would  at  least  rest  easier  if  it 
were  investigated.  We  went  together,  all  three, 
on  tbesabsequent  day  to  the  tairn,  carrying  with 
Mtwo  stout  negroes  with  drags.  It  was  in  the 
afternooo  when  we  went  over  there :  the  negroes 
arranged  the  drags,  and  went  out  in  the  boat  to 
tbespot,  which  I  could  indicate  from  the  vivid- 
ness of  my  dream.  I  felt  a  horrible  sensation  of 
ctTtainhf,  as  we  all  stood  there  in  breathless  ex- 
citement awaiting  the  result. 

***Hereitis  at  last!'  exclaimed  one  of  the 
Begroes  in  a  low  voice  as  he  slowly  lifted  to  the 
wrface  of  the  water  a  portion  of  a  bare  skele- 
ton! One  or  two  of  the  bones  were  lost,  but  the 
greater  portion  of  the  order  was  preserved.  The 
hones  were  brought  ashore. 

"*Caa  it  be  proved  on  them  ?*    I  said  aloud. 

"  At  that  moment  a  report  was  heard  close  by 
aod  I  fell :  a  ball  had  lodged  in  my  left  arm. 
Some  of  those  present  ran  out  to  seek  and  ar- 
f««t  the  person  whoever  it  was,  and  on  this  point 
/bad  DO  doubt.  They  saw  no  one.  In  the  mean- 
time I  was  taken  care  of,  and  the  skeleton,  borne 
^y  »  oegro,  waa  brought  to  my  house  as  a  wit- 
ness.   It  was  very  late  when  we  arrived. 

"Early  on  the  next  day  the  two  magistrates 
vent  over  to  Maldean's  in  order  to  arrest  him 
and  bis  wife.  They  found  no  one  there  but  An- 
aie:  Maldean  and  his  wife  were  gone!  The 
poor  weeping  girl  knew  nothing  of  their  depart- 
lire:  bataa  old  driver,  coming  along  the  main- 
road  nearby,  aaid  he  had  met  a  couple  in  acar- 
"ole  like  that  of  Maldean's,  answering  to  the 
description,  far  off,  at  day- break,  on  the  great 
wuie  to  the  West.  •  It  is  rather  fortunate,'  I 
•'jidwben  I  beard  it,  *for  the  Law  doesn't  con- 
vict and  punish  people  on  the  evidence  of  dreams; 
k«  here  is  confession !' 

''It  was  mooted  to  take  up  a  collection  for  the 
^opport  of  the  deserted  Annie,  for  Maldean  and 
owwife  had  secured  every  thing  of  value  in  the 
^ottfle,  aad  the  house  itselfj  together  with  most 
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of  the  furniture,  was  rented.  But  I  informed 
them  of  a  design  I  had  in  my  mind  ever  since 
my  eye  first  lit  on  Annie;  and  circnmstanceir 
would  only  make  me  act  with  more  celerity  in 
the  matter.  To  be  brief,  I  bad  resolved  to  take 
advantage  of  Annie's  helpless  condition,  if  you 
like  to  say  so,  and  ask  her  hand  in  marriage. 

'*  Not  long  afterward  we  were  married.  Ever 
since  my  cottage  has  been  a  place  of  new  beau- 
ties :  before  it  was  a  beautiful  statue ;  now  there's 
life  in  it — it's  an  angel,  is  my  home.  And,  my 
dear  Leman,  of  all  the  beautiful,  bright-faced, 
intelligent  cherubs — " 

^*  Very  remarkable  indeed,"  said  Leman  in  a 
musing  way. 

*♦— The  children?"  I  eagerly  suggested. 

*'Why,  Brent,  you  are  wandering;  I  mean 
the  story  you've  related.  It  is  certainly  a  most 
singular  one,  and  were  it  not  that  you  told  it,  I 
would  be  a  skeptic  as  to  the  facts.  If  you  be- 
lieve that  your  conclusion  as  to  the  incidents  is 
true,  then  there  is  no  evasion  of  the  supernatu- 
ral nature  of  the  affair :  there  seems  some  room 
for  the  supposition  that  your  dream  was  vague 
as  you  dreamed  it,  but  sufficient  to  suggest  the 
drowning,  and  that  after  the  finding  of  the  body 
it  (the  dream)  assumed  a  definite  form  in  your 
own  mind ;  then,  that  the  remainder  was  part 
coincidence,  part  fancy." 

'*  Come  let  us  fill  up  another  bowl,  Leman, 
for  I  am  eager  for  your  tale.  Sacr^ !  how  the 
wind  blows — I  pity  those  who  haven't  good 
cheer  to  night !" 

Lemaa  for  some  time  did  not  heed  my  invita- 
tion to  warm  another  cup  of  coffee;  and  for 
eome  minutes  seemed  much  entertained  with 
reverie,  if  any  thing  could  be  discerned  from  the 
variety  of  expression  on  his  face. 

*'You  know,  Brent,"  he  said  at  length,  *'all 
about  my  travels  till  within  the  last  one  or  two 
years.  You  know  how  I  wandered  over  the 
loveliest  spots  of  the  old  world  to  drink  inspira- 
tion from  the  Tweed  and  the  Mayne;  and  to 
wander  in  transport  amid  the  sterile  grandeur  of 
Holland,  so  delicately  conceived  by  the  pencil  of 
Madame  D'Arbourville  in  her  *Uistoire  Hollan- 
daise.'  You  know  how  I  at  last  settled  to  com- 
plete my  studies  at  a  short  way  from  Roveredo, 
in  the  sublime  retirement  of  the  *  green  hills  of 
Tyrol.' 

**  Concerning  the  progress  of  my  study  theria 
you  have  been  regularly  informed  by  letter.  I 
don't  know  why,  but  in  a  caprice  I  had  resolved 
not  to  visit  my  mother  and  sister,  whom  I  thought 
still  in  Italy,  until  I  had  gained  a  fair  name  as 
an  artist.  It  was  a  caprice  of  mine;  but  you 
know  I  was  always  ambitious. 

**  The  stirring  fame  of  the  New  Revolution 
that  just  was  about  to  dawn  in  lurid  fire  on  the  res- 
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tive  FroDch  drew  me  from  the  secUided  banks  of 
the  Adige.  In  hot  haste  I  reached  Paris ;  my 
bosom  swelling  with  the  thought  that  I  was  there 
an  American,  which  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
hourgeoUie  theni  was  to  be  a  Demigod. 

*'  The  most  notable  events  of  my  life  are  con- 
cerned with  my  residence  in  Paris  at  this  time. 
I  commenced  immediately  painting  for  exhibi- 
tion at  the  academy,  and  found  my  name  coupled 
with  various  expressions  of  feeling.  My  repub- 
lican principles  breathed  themselves  through  my 
pictures  quite  plainly ;  at  one  time  rising  before 
the  people  in  the  Genius  of  Liberty,  and  at 
another  exciting  them  with  a  view  of  the  struggle 
at  Lexington,  or  in  the  portraits  of  the  Signers 
of  our  Declaration  in  Faneuil  Hall. 

**  I  soon  found  that  my  name — which  by  the 
way  I  had  changed  some  little — was  a  topic  of 
conversation  every  where.  I  was  lauded  by  the 
people,  whilst  the  coated  gentry  and  the  ofiBcera 
looked  on  me  with  suspicion  and  aversion.  I 
certainly  would  never  exhibit  a  painting  there 
which  I  did  not  believe  would  bear  criticism. 

**  The  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  had  hith- 
erto been  only  subject  of  conjecture  and  specu- 
lation, never  having  taken  any  positive  form. 
But  I  thought  I  could  foresee  something,  and  I 
did.  The  hopes  of  the  people  began  to  centre 
about  Lamartine ;  with  him  I  saw  was  to  be 
their  trust  and  love. 

**  I  commenced  at  this  time  a  painting  of  that 
great  man.  I  resolved  that  it  should  be  exact 
and  noble,  so  that  the  Blouse  should  every  where 
cry  out  *  There  he  is!  what  a  brow  !  he  is  our 
own!' 

**  Well,  to  hasten :  the  picture  that  should — I 
had  so  reBolved^^-eneite  the  applause  of  the  mil- 
lion was  finished ;  it  was  of  fuU-length.  I  was, 
I  must  confess,  somewhat  proud  of  it.  I  stood 
before  it  long,  giving  at  intervals  a  new  shade  or 
half- touch. 

"  One  afternoon  as  I  was  standing  thus  I  was 
told  by  my  waiter  that  a  lady  was  in  my  parlor. 
I  instantly  went  down.  She  struck  me  as  being 
the  most  lovely  human  being  I  bad  ever  seen. 
She  had  neither  the  air  nor  face  of  a  Parisian 
beauty. 

*' '  I  wish  my  likeness  taken,  sir,'  she  said  as  I 
entered. 

"  •  Very  well,*  I  replied,  *  when  will  you  call 
to  sit  V 

**  *  I  have  called  now  :  I  am  extremely  anx- 
ious to  have  it  as  soon  as  possible.' 

«*  >  Do  yon  mean  to  say  this  afternoon  ?* 

" '  Yes,  sir.' 

**  I  might  have  made  some  objection  if  she  had 
not  been  so  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  so  earnest 
in  her  wish  that  I  should  commence  at  once.  On 
reflection,  however,  that  I  had  no  work  then  on 


hand  of  mnch  moment,  I  invited  her  ioto  my 
studio.  I  qnickly  prepared  my  richest  psisti 
and  best  canvas  for  an  occasion  so  worthy. 

**  Finally  she  was  seated  and  all  wss  rsady 
except  myself.  I  had  the  most  disagrsesble  mis- 
trust of  my  hand  which  had  reeeady  bsen  t 
source  of  pride.  The  delicate  ootliaes  of  the 
face-^he  hair  of  gold — die  light  of  tboae  eyei 
were  surely  too  lovely  to  be  transaittsd  Co  loj 
canvas  by  any  brush.  The  lofty  miea  of  Lam- 
artine was  nothing  to  this. 

'*  I  felt  badly :  my  hand  began  to  tromble— 
and  my  face  had  even  now  commeneed  buroiDg 
for  the  time  when  it  should  be  said  *Soe!  how 
far  Nature  outdoes  his  pencil !'  I  paused  loog. 

**  *  M(d$f  MoniuuTf  are  yon  not  ready  yet  V 
she  said  recalling  me. 

"'7VeM,'said  I,  'will  it  not  be  besttopvtit 
off  'till  some  other  time — say  to-mocrowr 

"'No!' 

*' '  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  that  it  iboold  be 
commenced  now  V 

"  *  Or  never,'  she  said,  *  and  more,  it  malt  be 
finished  at  three  sittings.' 

**•  Three!  impossible.' 

it  t  Indeed,  I  must  have  it,  and  I'd  rather  \an 
you  do  it.' 

«* '  I'll  try !'  I  said,  hating  to  lose  soch  a  pic- 
ture, and  yet  fearful  of  myself. 

*'  S  he  assumed  her  position.  At  firat  my  band 
seemed  tremulous ;  but  as  I  proceeded,  it  became 
steadier-*and  at  length  I  was  absorbed  is  the  in- 
terest of  the  work,  to  the  exclusion  of  tbe  fair 
one  who  sat  before  me  except  so  far  ss  my  pea- 
ell  was  interested  in  her  beauty.  I  scarcely  lec- 
oUected  any  thing  until  it  was  too  dsii  for  more 
work. 

" '  Again  to-morrow»  lady,'  I  said. 

<•' At  what  time?' 

«t » Eleven  in  the  morning.' 

**  A  moment  more  and  she  was  gone  as  iome 
fairy.  I  had  designed  requesting  her  name  aod 
address  but  had  forgotten  it  on  my  return  from 
the  idea  of  my  painting  lo  the  reality  of  ber 
beauty. 

**  On  the  following  morning  I  was  deeply  «>- 
gaged  on  the  picture  which  was  so  soon  to  be 
finished ;  1  wished  to  advance  it  as  far  aa  migbt 
be  before  she  came  to  set  a  second  time.  Sbe 
was  very  punctual  and  sat  again  *till  three  in  the 
afternoon.  I  finished  the  bead-piece  by  that 
time,  at  which  the  fair  girl  was  delighted.  She 
called  me  a  flatterer,  whereat  I,  o(  cottree,  pro- 
tested tbe  injustice  my  pencil  had  done  ber;  ebe 
received  my  compliment  very  difiereotly  from 
most  of  the  Parisian  beauties. 

*'  Next  day  she  came  at  the  same  boor.  I  had 
completed  all  that  needed  her  presence !  1  hare 
always  counted  that  an  achievemeati  Brent.  1 
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regretteii  wbeo  the  third  titting  wnt  over  that  I 
had  not  a  magic  peocil  for  bar,  to  which  her  aole 
FMpoose  waa  a  merry  laugh  of  great  naiveti, 

'* ^ladeed I'm  delighted,  Monsieur!  Now  please 
keep  it  here  and  Mr.  Lyttleton  will  call  and  at- 
teod  to  it  for  me.' 

«'Somo  iiorrid  thought  that  I  couldn't  define 
leized  on  me.  I  stammered  out  *  certainly,*  and 
u  the  turned  I  said  bfuotly : 

"«Who,  did  you  say?' 

" '  Mr.  Ly ttleton,— iVb.  9—5*.  Marque.* 

"^ Not  George  Lyttleton  surely?'  I  said  in* 
qairingly. 

"  •  Why  iurtly  /—yes  that's  the  one.  Do  you 
know  him  ?' 

"  'Too  well !'— then  catching  myself  I  asked, 
*\s  he  your  relative  V 

***None,'  she  said  with  an  offended  air,  for 
the  seemed  to  think  I  was  unwilling  to  trust  her. 
A  dreadful  suspicion  was  on  my  mind :  yet  she 
seemed  to  be  the  picture  of  innocence  and  sim- 
plicity. What  bad  she  of  concern  with  Lyt- 
tleton? 

*** Pardon  me/  I  said,  as  I  saw  the  Impres- 
rion  with  her  that  I  was  unwilling  to  trust  her; 
'pardon  me,  but  the  value  of  the  picture  is 
nothing  to  what  I  would  learn.  I  will  make  that 
ft  present!' 

**  'I  am  quite  surprised  I  confess,'  she  said,— 
•I  came  not  here  to  be  questioned.' 

''To  inquire  more  was  a  passion  in  me;  it 
seemed  also  a  duty.  I  resolved  to  risk  offending 
her,  knowing  my  own  motives. 

*'  'I  believe  you  said  be  was  no  relative  ?' 

"'No— none  at  all.' 

**  *  For  Grod's  sake  explain  this^-what  is  he  to 
yea  ?'  I  cried. 

"  I  never  saw  any  one  so  puzzled  as  this  an- 
gelic creature.  She  seemed  paralyzed  by  the 
excited  way  in  which  I  had  been  led  to  ask  these 
questiotts. 

"  *  I  am  very  much  surprised  indeed,  sir,  yet 
all  you  wish  can  be  said  in  a  few  words—' 

" '  Well,'  I  said  eagerly. 

"'To-morrow  evening  Mr.  Lyttleton  and  I 
are  to  be  married.' 

"'Married!' 

" ' Yes^-yes,  Monsieur;  and  now  I  must  beg 
eiplanation.' 

" '  Thank  God  it's  no  worse,'  I  exclaimed. 

"  *I  repeat,  sir,  I  do  not  understand  you — why 
thank  God  V 

"She  was  evidently  very  much  offended. 

"  'Because  I've  yet  time  to  save  you.' 

" '  fiose  me  !  I'm  yet  in  the  dark,  sir !' 

" '  Forgive  me — I  forget  myself—' 

"•I  thick  so,  sir!' 

" '  —What  I  mean  is  that  I  have  yet  power  to 
Mve  yoa  from  infamy  and  sorrow.     I  wish  to 
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warn  you  that  beneath  his  handsome  exterior 
George  Lynleton  bears  the  heart  of  a  fiend,  as 
many  injured  ones  in  this  city  testify  hourly  while 
they  live :  that  he  is  a  deceiver — that  he  has  de^ 
ceived  you :  that  you're  rich  or  be  would  never-** 

**'Stop,  sir!"  she  cried,  agitated,  'and  do  yoa 
dare  to  think  that  I  shall  believe  your  story  ?  * 

"  I  was  startled  by  this ;  in  my  ardor  I  had  for- 
gotten the  circumstances  in  which  we  stood*-« 
that  of  ignorance  of  each  other.  I  bad  been  car* 
ried  away  by  the  conviction  that  she  was^  a  vie^ 
tim,  and  that  he  was  a  villain.  Her  last  worda 
were  accompanied  with  a  look  of  scorn.  I  saw 
that  a  woman's  affections  were  to  be  torn  from 
the  object  on  which  they  were  centered*^terri- 
ble  task ! — ere  she  was  saved. 

And  you  do  not  believe  me,  lady?'  I  said. 
Did  you  dream  I'd  beUeve  such  idle  tales?' 

•«  •  I  did.' 

" '  There's  too  much  deception  in  this  world,' 
she  said,  contemptuously. 

" '  Alas !  there  is,'  I  said,  with  pain  that  I  can 
not  describe. 

"  <  Well,  sir,  it  is  getting  late  and  I  must  re* 
turn  :  you  can  do  as  you  see  fit  about  the  paints 
ing.'    She  turned  to  leave. 

" '  Hold,  lady— «ne  more  word !'  I  had  been 
thinking  how  to  act. 

" '  You  may  talk  on,  sir,  but  it  Is  useless  to 
try  to  persuade  me  of  the  truth  of  your  slanders 
without  better  evidence  of  them:  what  do  I 
know  of  you  ?    I  know  him.' 

" '  I  am  an  American,  lady,'  I  said,  as  a  thought 
struck  me. 

"  *I  am  also,'  she  said. 

*« '  Is  it  likely  I  would  deceive  one  of  my  own 
countrywomen  V 

"  •  I  have  said  I  know  nothing  of  you,  nor 
what  motives  yon  may  have.' 

"  I  was  really  in  despair  for  a  time;  yet  some- 
thing seemed  to  urge  me  on  to  persistence  in 
seeking  to  save  her. 

•"I  have  one  request;  that  will  be  all,'  I 
said. 

"  •  Name  it,'  she  replied. 

"  '  I  wish  you  to  accompany  me  to-night  that 
I  may  prove  my  assertion.' 

"  •  No,  sir ;  and  now  as  to  the  painting' — 

"  'That  is  yours;  but  for  God's  sake  let  mo 
urge  my  request.' 

" '  Think  of  that,  Monsieur,  and  you  will  see 
how  improper  it  is.' 

"  '  It  would  be  so  with  any  but  a  painter  known 
throughout  Paris,  who  has  bis  name  to  sustain. 
You  must  have  had  some  confidence  in  me,  or 
you  would  not  have  come  here.' 

"  *  Call  this  evening  at  the  Rue  de  — ,  No.  47 
from  the  Old  Abbey,  and  I  will  tell  you  my  de- 
termination.   I  do  not  promise.' 
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'*  Exactly  at  the  appointed  time  1  was  in  the 
drawiog-room,  at  the  said  number  from  St.  Ma- 
ry's Abbey.  She  appeared  without  delay.  She 
seemed  changed ;  and  seemed  to  have  been  weep* 
ing  bitterly.  Perhaps  something  unnoticed  be- 
fore had  been  unlocked  by  the  suspicion  I  had 
awakened  concerning  Lyttleton. 
*  Will  you  go  ?*  1  asked  eagerly. 

Yes,*  she  said,  *I'U  go;'  and  then  with  the 
exercise  of  a  final  doubt,  she  said,  *  Surely  you 
could  not  practise  a  deception  so  horrible  as  this 
would  be ;  have  you  no  daughter — no  sister* — 

••  *  Yes — a  sister  far  away ;  one  that  I  love — 
though  I  have  not  seen  her  for  a  long  time.' 

"  •  Think  of  her.' 

*^  *  I  will ;  and  of  you  in  the  fear  of  God  !* 

**  In  another  moment  I  was  proceeding  with 
the  fair  stranger  on  my  arm  toward  the  *  Salon 
de  V Anglais ;'  and  as  I  went  I  felt  how  iuhuman 
he  must  have  been  who  could  deceive  one  so 
trustful  and  so  ignorant  of  the  world  as  to  yield 
to  a  request  such  as  mine. 

'*We  entered  the  Salon,  and  hastened  on 
through  the  rooms  where  were  people  eating, 
drinking  and  gaming.  We  ascended  the  wind- 
ing stairs  to  the  top  rooms,  which  were  more 
quiet  and  less  dazzling. 

**  I  now  commenced  peering  through  the  glass 
sides  of  each  of  the  rooms  as  I  went  up :  finally 
in  the  fourth  story  I  saw  Lyttleton ;  I  turned  and 
bidding  her  be  of  courage,  carried  her  through 
the  hall  where  there  was  a  glass  door.  That  en- 
tire side  of  the  building  could  be  seen  by  means 
of  the  splendid  mirrors  opposite  this  door  inside. 

**  I  pointed  to  the  mirror. 

**  Reflected  there  she  saw  four  figures  seated 
at  play. 

**  One  of  them  was  Lyttleton.  They  were  all 
very  intent  on  the  game :  there  were  large  stakes 
and  the  perfect  silence  which  prevailed  bore  wit- 
ness to  the  excitement  of  the  card-players.  That 
top  room  was  the  one  for  those  who  spent  whole 
evenings  at  play  and  did  not  wish  to  be  disturb- 
ed :  the  transient  visitors  stopped  on  the  lower 
floors. 

•* » D — n  the  card,'  cried  Lyttleton,  throwing 
it,  '  I  never  was  so  unlucky !' 

**  I  turned  to  the  lovely  one  by  me  and  saw 
tears  bathing  her  cheek. 

**  *  How  the  devil  do  you  expect  luck  to  be 
forever  on  your  side,  Lyttleton?'  said  one  of  the 
bystanders. 

*^  *  But  it  never  is !'  cried  Lyttleton. 

**  *  Oho  oho !'  said  the  other,  pointing  at  him, 
and  looking  at  the  other  two,  *  he  says  it's  never 
with  him ;  he  says  he  isn't  going  to  marry  a  for- 
tune to-morrow  night — and  an  infernally  pretty 
girl  to  boot!' 
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**A  long,  loud  laugh  followed  this.  The 
maiden  by  me  shuddered. 

*«  •  By  the  way,  Lyt.,'  said  aootber,  *  I  forgot 
to  ask  you  about  that ;  I  take  it  the  affair's  going 
on  right.     You  are  a  lucky  dog.' 

**  *  Yes,  gentlemen,'  said  he,  with  a  smile, 
*  she's  mine  to-morrow  night — fortana  and  all.' 

•'•How  much  is  it?' 

••  •  Don't  know  exactly  yet;  will  tall  yon  mors 
this  time  day  after  to-morrow.' 

••  A  laugh  folk>wed.  I  felt  her  laaniog  moro 
on  my  arm. 

••  •  Has  she  got  any  relations  in  town!' 

•'  •  Yes,  one ;  but  she  don*  t  know  it.' 

••  The  lady  turned  pale  at  this. 

•*  •  Pshaw !  I  mean  are  there  any  okl  folks  V 

«•  •  No  papa — thank  God !' 

•  Good  for  you — that's  a  fact.' 

•  So  I  think ;  papas  are  rather  too  pryiftg!* 
••  •  She's  pretty— isn't  she  ?' 

•••D— d  pretty.' 

••  •  Where  is  she  now  V 

••  •  Abbey ;  I  recommended  a  qniet  place  where 
people  don't  gossip.    Ha,  ha !' 

•^  *•  I  suppose  she's  getting  ready.' 

*•  •  She's  having  her  portrait  painted.' 

•••By  whom?" 

••  •  M.  Lemann^r,  who,  by  the  way'— the  rest 
was  spoken  in  a  low  tone  to  some  one  near; 
neither  of  us  heard  it. 

••  •  You  ought  to  have  it  taken  as  a  Afodci  /' 

*•  A  boisterous  laugh  followed  this.  The  va- 
known  beauty  turned. 

*•  •  Come!  'tis  enough !'  she  sobbed. 

••  As  I  led  her  back,  I  thanked  God  for  bavisg 
saved  her.  She  seemed  doubly  lonely  now  that 
I  had  done  so.  I  ordered  a  chaise  to  rotora  in. 
She  first  attempted  to  speak. 

••  •  To  think  that  George' — the  rest  of  the  sea- 
tence  was  a  sob. 

••  •  He  said  you  had  a  relatioa  in  this  city  be- 
sides your  mother.' 

••  •  O  yes ;  1  never  knew  it.* 

••  •  I  will  try  and  discover  who  it  is*  Yon  said 
you  were  from  America  ?' 

••  •  Yes;  from  the  State  of  Virginia.' 

•  Your  name  ? — if  I  may  ask  it.' 

•  Emily  Leman.' 

••  My  eyes  swam  as  something  overpowered 
my  brain. 

••  •  Have  you  been  living  in  Italy — with  your 
mother ;  have  you  a  brother?'  I  asked  hurriedly. 
She  seemed  alarmed. 

'•  •  It  is  all  so, — how  did  you  know !' 

••  •  Heaven  be  praised, — I  am  your  brother 
Henry  I' 

••  Emily  fainted  in  my  arms;  and  in  one  mo- 
ment more  I  was  in  the  presence  of  my  mother 
at  the  Old  Abbey !  She  knew  me  of  coune,  ao<l 
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had  been  long  expecting  to  hear  from  me.    As  I 
iaid,I  had  changed  my  name  to  Lemaoner. 

"  I  cannot  describe  the  tears  of  joy  that  we 
mingled  that  night  whilst  offering  our  thanks  to 
God  that  we  had  met  again;  and  that  I  had 
saved  Emily  from  a  fate  so  awfal  I 

**  We  have  all  returned  now  to  onr  native  Vir- 
gioia,  where,  under  the  order  of  the  same  Provi- 
dence that  has  shielded  us  from  harm  thus  far, 
we  shall  hereafter  remain." 

The  night  was  now  far  advanced,  and  we 
sought  the  rest  which  we  so  much  needed,  hav- 
ing both  come  a  long  journey  on  that  inclement 
day. 

I  had  intended  to  remain  next  day  and  see 
more  of  my  old  friend ;  but  I  prevailed  on  him 
to  bring  his  mother  and  sister  to  see  me  at  my 
quiet  home  in  the  mountains  the  subsequent 
week. 

So  next  day  I  returned  homeward,  which  is 
the  only  way  my  soul  tendeth  when  I'm  away 
from  it.  I  spent  another  pleasant  night  with  my 
friend  the  landlord ;  talking  politics  with  him  un- 
til midnight. 

Heniy  came  with  his  mother  and  sister,  and 
will  remain  some  weeks*  We  have  ample  leisure 
to  talk  of  old  times  and  new,  of  prospects  and 
retrospects. 

Whilst  I  am  committing  these  things  to  paper, 
this  task  being  more  related  to  my  habits  of  life, 
Heory  is  out  on  an  adjoining  height  sketching 
what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  **  loveliest  scene  on 
this  side  the  Rhine,"  and  the  spirit  of  the  place, 
my  own  quiet  mountain  home. 


LINES. 

Oh !  Marie  I  think,  so  many  years 
Am  I  have  numbered  more  than  thou, 

So  many  years  aa  past  ere  I 
Loved  as  I  love  thee  now, 

So  many  weary  years  I  lived 
In  utter  thoughtlessness  of  thee-« 

So  many  weary  years  thou  wert 
An  unknown  star  to  me,^ 

And  yet  how  lightly  beat  my  heart! 

At  least  I  know  'twas  seldom  sad— 
And  when  we  are  not  wholly  blest, 

'Tis  something  to  be  glad. 

How  Marie  I  this  could  ever  be, 

I  really  cannot  understand— > 
No  more  than  how  a  flower  should  bloom 

In  some  dry,  desert  land. 

Unless  indeed  the  joys  I  felt. 

Were  mystic  glimpses  from  above- 
Dimly  prophetical  of  thee. 
And  promising  thy  love. 


Dear  heart  I  I  now  remember  well. 
How  oft  I  seemed  to  breathe  an  air — 

A  more  ethereal  medium  than 
The  common  atmosphere ! — 

And  dreams  would  come— I  dream'd  not  whence, 
My  heart  would  throb— 1  guessed  not  why— 

And  sometimes  when  I  felt  no  pain, 
A  tear  would  dim  my  eye. 

Philosophers  explain  these  signs 
By  some  cold  metapbysic  reason,— 

They  do  not  know  the  tokens,  which 
Precede  a  pleasant  season. 

Marie !  it  is  my  calm  belief. 

And  so  must  thou  opine  with  me. 
That  never  joy  sustained  my  soul 

But  took  its  power  from  thee. 

And  all  my  pleasures  in  the  past. 
Still  pointed  to  my  present  bliss^- 

And  pleasure  never  had  been  mine, 
Had  Fate  denied  me  this. 


Aglaus. 


BALLADS   OF  HISTORY. 

BT  J.   ATHEARN   JOKES. 

THE  VISION  OF  JULIAN  THE  APOSTATE. 

The  chroniclers  of  the  actions  of  Julian  ioform 
us,  that  upon  the  night  before  he  met  his  fate 
from  the  Parthian  Javelin,  **The  Genius  of  Rome 
appeared  to  him.  covering  with  a  funeral  veil 
his  head  and  horn  of  abundance,  and  then  slowly 
retired  from  the  Imperial  tent.*' 

Gibbon  has  found  in  the  life  and  character  of 
Julian,  exploits  and  virtues  which  he  has  used 
with  all  the  power  of  his  transcendant  genius  in 
viliBcation  of  the  Christian  religion.  Julian  has 
never  been  with  me  a  favorite.  Even  as  a  milita- 
ry commander,  I  have  never  been  able  to  discern 
his  merit,  or  been  brought  to  admit  his  capacity. 
The  whole  expedition  into  Parthia  was  conduc- 
ted in  a  spirit  of  rashness,  scarcely  less  conspic- 
uous than  that  of  Crassus  into  the  same  region. 
The  sources  through  which  we  obtain  our  know- 
ledge of  the  events  of  this  campaign  are  all  poi- 
soned by  the  opinions  and  prejudices  of  the  nar- 
rators. Ammianus  Marcellinus,  upon  whom 
more  than  all  other  ancient  writers,  we  rely  for 
our  knowledge  of  Julian's  character,  though  un- 
questionably intending  to  tell  nothing  but  truth, 
was  insensibly  biassed  by  his  Pagan  principles, 
by  the  share  he  had  in  the  actions,  and  the  rank 
he  had  in  the  favor  of  the  monarch;  and  Zozi- 
mus,  though  writing  in  a  style  of  much  elegance, 
is  known  to  be  one  of  the  least  accurate  of  all 
the  classic  authorities.  Upon  these  two,  with 
the  Sophist  Libanius,  obscure  and  pedantic,  bat 
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one  of  Ju1ian*8  favored  couoiellors,  the  groat 
author  of  the  Declioe  and  Fall  chiefly  trusted, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  we  have  from  bis 
bands  a  sketch  altogether  distorted,  colored  and 
unreliable. 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  remark  in  this  mad 
expedition  of  Julian  into  Parthia,  and  in  its  dis- 
astrous results,  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  Na- 
poleon's Grand  Russian  Campaign.  Even  in 
the  course  adopted  by  the  Russian  generals  of 
converting  the  country  upon  the  approach  of  the 
invaders  into  a  **  naked  and  smoking  district,*' 
they  seem  to  have  borrowed  the  Sapor's  wise, 
but  merciless  precaution  of  devastating  the  region 
which  Julian  had  selected  for  his  battle-ground, 
the  cultivated  fields  lying  between  the  Tigris  and 
the  Median  Mountains.  It  is,  however,  a  cus- 
tomary expedient  in  warfare,  and  it  might  have 
been  to  this  practice  that  the  famous  speech  of 
Galgacus  to  his  army  on  the  Grampian  Mountains, 
had  reference — **•  where  they  make  a  desert  they 
call  it  peace." 

It  would  seem  that  omens  foretelling  disastrous 
battle,  have  often  made  their  appearance  to  the 
weary  and  fainting  soldier.  The  reader  of  glo- 
rious old  Froissart  will  not  have  forgotten  the 
unearthly  pageant  which  appeared  to  the  Flem- 
mings  on  the  night  before  their  fatal  defeat  at 
Rosebecque.  The  author  of  **  Philip  Van  Ar- 
tevelde,"  has  introduced  into  his  noble  poem  the 
following  passage  in  relation  to  it. 

Van  Rffk» — It  was  as  much  a  battle  to  the  ear 

Ab  sound  could  make  it. 
Etena,  Saw  you  not  besides 

A  redness  in  the  sky. 
Vmn  Rfk.  Yes,  a  red  light. 

ArUveUU,  This  is  a  phantom  fight* 

The  ghosts  of  them  that  are  to  &U  to-morrow, 
Rehearse  their  parts. 

THE  VISION  OF  JULIAN  THE  APOSTATE. 

I. 

The  hour  of  strife  is  over, 
The  armies  rest  from  fight  s 
And  weary  lie  the  Romans 
In  their  battle  armour  dight. 
Gray  Sail  us  t*  sleeps  uneasy 
From  the  dread  of  coming  ill ; 
Whilst  the  horsemen  of  King  Sapor 
Fresh  and  meny  line  the  hill. 

2. 


The  horsemen  of  King  Sapor 
Mind  not  the  Summer  heat ; 

*  There  were  two  of  the  name  of  Sallnst,  who  were 
fiivoriies  of  Julian.  He  of  the  name  who  attended  Ju- 
lian in  his  Parthian  expedition,  and  is  frequently  confound- 
ed with  the  other,  was  a  very  aged  man  whom  Julian  bad 
made  prefect  of  tbe  east,  and  who,  after  the  death  of  Ju- 
lian's immediate  successor,  Jovian,  was  named  for  the  im- 
perial throne. 


As  the  lion  they  are  ssettlod. 
As  the  leopard  they  am  fleM ; 
The  men  of  Rome  are  valiant-* 
No  foe  bath  seen  them  run ; 
But  the  Roman  soldier  lainteth 
In  the  hot  Assyrian  sun. 


He  is  from  that  osid,  bleak  vegioa, 
Where  snow  and  ice  prevail ; 
From  the  cradle  of  the  tempest, — 
From  the  birth-place  of  the  hail. 
'Tis  not  the  Great  King's  horsemen, 
Their  arrows  nor  their  darts. 
But  wearineas  and  hunger 
That  chills  these  Roman  hearts. 

4. 

On  his  couch  in  fitful  slumber 
Lies  the  Wearer  of  the  Crown; 
He  is  pained  with  anxious  visions^- 
With  sorrow  stricken  down. 
Tbe  Parthians  surround  bim, 
The  com  and  oil  are  low, 
And  King  Sapor's  flying  horsemen 
Draw  fauUy  the  bow. 

5. 

There  came  before  the  monarch 
Upon  his  couch  that  aighty 
A  dream  of  ancient  glory, 
And  of  studious  delight ; 
Of  mornings  with  the  Sophists, 
In  Antioch's  cool  bowers ; 
Of  the  strife  on  Mount  Moriah 
With  the  GaUil»an*s  powers.* 

6. 

What  sees  tbe  dreaming  monarch 
Pass  through  the  sombre  tentf 
That  mournfully  but  sternly 
Looked  on  him  as  it  went. 
An  old  man  with  a  helmet! 
He  has  seen  him  oft  at  home ; 
'Tis  Mars,  the  Great  Avenger, 
'TIS  the  guardian  God  of  Rome. 

r. 

Forth  from  the  couch  starts  Julian, 
And  seeks  the  midnight  sir ; 
Gone  is  the  startling  phantom, 
No  shadowy  form  is  there* 
But  he  sees  a  fiery  meteor, 
Shoot  athwart  the  evening  sky, 
And  he  knoweth  by  the  omens 
Whose  the  terrors  of  that  eye. 

8. 

The  Sacred  Twelve  have  taught  him 
(Priests  of  the  God  are  they 

*  The  allusion  here  is  to  Julian's  well  known  sttempt 
to  rebuild  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  Even  Gibboa  i» 
compelled  by  the  severe  voice  of  cotemporary  histofy  to 
acknowledge  the  miraculous  agency  of  the  Divine  wtH  is 
preventing  the  re-construction  of  that  edifice.  The  ad- 
mission '*  thou  hast  conquered,  Gaililaeaa,"  impsted  to 
Julian  as  his  declaration  in  his  dying  hour,  rests  od  do 
sufficient  authority,  and  is,  probably,  a  mere  moakiab 
legend. 
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Tkeir  office  fixed  by  Nuaa 

In  Um  Empire's  eerly  d«y>) 

The  Secied  TweWe  have  shown  him 

The  sif^ns  that  mark  the  God ; 

The  pike  and  shield  and  helmet, 

And  the  terrors  of  his  nod. 

9. 

TIMS  ealli  be  to  gray  Sallusti 
(The  second  of  that  name ;) 
And  calU  he  Anatobius 
Long  known  to  martial  fame. 
And  MaxtmvB  and  Prisons 
Deep  In  Socratae  lorei 
And  the  leaders  of  the  legions 
Thai  the  Gods  ef  Rome  adore, 

10. 

And  he  calls  the  Tuscan  sages 
Who  read  the  myntic  tomes, 
And  gather  from  the  omens 
What  intuie  &te  is  Rome's. 
''How  shall  the  legions  prosper 
If  they  to-morrow  meet 
King  Sapor's  flying  horsemen 
In  the  ardent  summer  heat  7" 

a. 

And  the  Tuscan  sages  answer 
As  one  they  make  reply  ; 
**  We  see  the  columns  falter. 
We  see  the  Parthians  fly. 
But  there  gathers  round  the  Cesar, 
A  cloud  of  threatening  signs, 
Whilst  on  King  Sapor's  horsemen 
The  light  of  triumph  shines." 

13. 

Sad  be  these  rDvelations, 
These  portents  dark  with  gloom; 
And  sinks  the  soldier's  courage, 
As  he  sees  the  coming  doom. 
Gray  Sallust  looks  uneasy, 
From  the  dread  of  coming  ill. 
Whilst  the  horsemen  of  King  Sapor 
Fresh  and  merry  line  the  hill. 

13. 

And  with  the  early  morning 
The  army's  march  began ; 
And  forth  the  columns  wended, 
The  Cesar  in  the  van. 
But  ere  the  day  departed 
Another  scene  was  there. 
Cold  and  gory  lay  brave  Julian 
In  the  soldier's  fitting  lair. 


Punt.— From  the  French  puU  ni— litarally, 
bora  Bioce  or  after,  junior.  The  word  poojr,  as 
applied  to  a  small  horse,  and  pvime,  designating 
Kjuoior  judge,  have  the  same  origin. 

Lift  for  the  Lazy. 


THE  EBONY  LINE. 

Among  the  yarious  facts  connected  with  the 
eyentful  session  of  1850,  the  memorial  of  Judge 
Bryan  and  others  praying  the  establishment  of  a 
line  of  steam  packets,  from  this  country  to  the 
western  coast  of  Africa  is  one,  by  no  means,  of 
the  least  interesting  character.  It  has  a  most 
imporunt  bearing  upon  «U  those  great  questions* 
by  which,  for  the  last  four  years,  this  country  has 
been  agiuted.  It  is  connected  most  intimately 
with  one  of  the  proposed  plans,  for  the  removal 
of  these  sources  of  trouble;— a  plan  haviug  the 
rare  merit  and  recommendation  of  being  obnoz<- 
ious  to  extremists  of  all  classes ;  but  inasmuch  as 
it  refuses  to  affiliate  with  any  of  these  classes,  or 
to  take  a  position  on  either  side  in  the  greatcon« 
llict  which  has  been  raging,  is  especially  deserv- 
ing of  support  and  encouragement  by  the  mode* 
rate  of  every  section,  and  of  every  shade  of  po« 
litical  opinion.  **  Your  society,"  says  an  English 
writer  to  a  friend  of  coloaixadon  in  this  country, 
**has  hit  the  mark ;"  has  met  the  difficulty  exactly 
at  that  point  where,  under  existing  circumstances, 
successful  effort  may.  be  made  for  its  removal* 
We  conceive  that  the  idea  of  this  memorial,  fall* 
ing  in  as  it  does  with  the  design  of  that  society, 
and  filling  out  that  design  in  a  manner  which 
could  not  be  done  by  any  association  unaided  by 
the  government,  is  happily  described,  in  the  Ian* 
gnage  of  this  writer.  Leaving  out  of  view  all 
other  objects,  whether  those  connected  with  our 
foreign  policy,  commerce,  philanthropy,  or  roll-* 
gion ;  regarding  the  matter  in  its  narrowest  as- 
pect, that  which  has  reference  to  the  principle  of 
self-preservation,  to  the  continuance  of  our  ex- 
existing  institutions,  this  project  demands  the 
careful  attention  of  each  and  every  portion  of 
our  widely  extended  country.  The  plan  pro- 
posed we  may  safely  admit  is  not  perfect;  may 
not  be  the  best  plan  possible.  If  taken  hold  of, 
in  a  proper  spirit,  and  fairly  tried,  improvements 
may  be  suggested  and  made.  But  it  is  the  break- 
ing of  ground  in  the  right  direction.  And  it 
should,  at  least,  be  thoroughly  investigated,  and 
so  far  as  is  consistent  with  public  interests  be 
fairly  tried  before  it  be  rejected. 

As  most  of  our  readers  are  probably  acquaint- 
ed with  the  main  features  of  the  proposed  plan, 
it  will  be  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  them  in  do- 
tail.  We  may  simply  state  that  it  contemplates 
an  extension  of  a  system  recently  commenced 
by  Congress,  which  has  for  its  object  the  crea- 
tion of  **  a  powerful  steam- navy  to  be  used  in 
time  of  peace  in  carrying  the  mails,  and  in  effect- 
ing great  public  objects  not  to  be  attained  by  pri- 
vate enterprise**'*    This  system,  for  some  time 

*  Stanton's  report. 
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back,  has  been  in  operation  among  the  great 
maritime  powers  of  Europe.  VesseU  are  em- 
ployed in  merchant  service,  yet  built  by  govern- 
ment, frequently  commanded  by  naval  officers, 
bttitt  in  such  manner  that  little  alteration  will  be 
required  for  warlike  purposes,  and  subject,  at  any 
moment  to  be  taken  by  the  government,  to  meet 
existing  emergencies.  This  mode  of  providing 
in  time  of  peace,  and  at  comparatively  small  ex- 
pense, for  the  emergencies  of  war,  has  commend- 
ed itself  to  Congress,  and  already  seventeen 
large  vessels,  nine  of  these  to  run  between  New 
York  and  European  ports;  five  between  New 
York  and  Cbagrea;  and  three  between  Panama 
and  San  Francisco ;  have  been  orderedt  of  this 
character.  It  is  proposed  in  the  memorial  and 
accompanying  report  of  the  committee,  that  three 
more  be  ordered  of  the  same  character,  to  in- 
stitate  A  line,  making  monthly  trips  to  Liberia, 
tonehiog  at  various  points,  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
France,  England  and  the  West  India  Islands,  car- 
rying mails  to  and  from  the  U.  States,  and  these  va- 
rious points  of  communication.  In  this  way,  it  is 
hoped  to  cheapen  and  shorten  the  travel  from  the 
United  States  to  Liberia ;  to  present  inducements 
to  emigration;  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the 
General  Government,  in  a  constitutional  way^, 
and  at  comparatively  small  sacrifice  or  expense, 
in  removing  such  free  blacks  as  desire  it  from  this 
country  to  Africa.  Most  of  this  expense,  if  not 
the  whole,  will  be  covered  by  freights,  passengers 
and  mails;  great  increase  in  these  being  rea-j 
sonably  anticipated  as  the  plan  goes  into  ope- 
ration. 

Such,  in  its  essential  features,  is  the  design 
contemplated  in  the  report  upon  the  memorial. 
The  moving  impulse  to  that  design  is  the  desire 
of  benefilting  the  free  blacky  of  this  country,  of 
presenting  every  inducement  to  this  class  of  our 
population,  by  which  they  may  be  led  to  emi- 
grate. To  this  single  great  end  all  these  means 
must  be  subservient.  It  may  be  desirable  to  in- 
crease our  available  navy.  It  may  be  well  to 
carry  out  any  of  the  incidental  plans,  or  to  secure 
any  of  the  inconsiderate  benefits  involved  in  the 
proposed  undertaking.  But  that  undertaking  has 
its  point  of  unity  and  coherence  in  the  work  of 
colonization.  And  only  so  far  as  it  furthers  this 
work  or  promises  so  to  do,  does  it  become  a  mat- 
ter of  sufficioat  interest  to  be  seriously  investi- 
gated. 

Viewed,  therefore,  as  connected  with  this 
great  work,  how  deeply  interesting  does  it  be- 
come, not  merely  to  the  statesman  or  philan- 
thropist, but  to  every  class  of  our  citizens.  If 
the  colored  population  of  the  free  states  were 
removed,  one  element  of  discord  from  our  coun- 
try would  take  its  departure  with  them — an  ele- 
ment of  mischief,  not  merely  between  state  and 


state,  and  upon  our  natiooal  councils,  bat  also, 
and  most  powerfully  within  the  borders  of  the 
free  states  themselves.    If,  again,  this  same  dan 
were  removed  from  the  slave  states  the  sffiBtt 
would  be  no  less  beneficiaL    But  no  society  or 
association  could  ever  reasonably  hope  to  accom- 
plish such  removal.    Not  even  could  it  be  dons 
by  the  General  or  State  Governments.    "Colo- 
nization, to  use  the  language  of  ooe  of  its  warm- 
est friends,*  is  as  utterly  incompetent  to  cransport 
the  whole  colored  population  of  United  Statei  to 
Africa  as  it  would  bo  to  ladle  out  one  of  our 
southern  lakes  with  a  kitchen  utensil."    But 
such  societies  may,  as  in  fact  they  have  dooe, 
lead  the  way ;  may  act  upon  the  state  or  Gen- 
eral Governments;   may  awaken  the  popalar 
mind ;  and,  as  the  effect  of  this,  may  contemplate 
the  extension  of  such  information  aad  ioteretias 
will  lead  the  masses   moot  concemed  to  act 
from  their  own  impulses  and  make  emigratioa 
from  this  country  to  Africa  like  that  from  Eorope 
to  America,  a  sweeping,  spontaneous  aad  over- 
flowing current:— *a  current  upon  which  hua- 
dreds  and  thousands  are  anxiously  waiting  for 
means  and  opportunity  to  cast  themsslves;  wil- 
lingly borne  to  rights,  and  privileges  and  positiooi 
which,  in  the  land  of  their  nativity,  are  utterly 
unattainable.    The  establishment  of  this  line  of 
steamers  would  tend  to  hasten  such  a  state  of 
things.    The  immense  waste  of  ocean  between 
the  two  countries  would  be  im measurably  short- 
ened.   The  regularity  of  departure  and  reUim; 
the  increased   facilities    of  commonication  by 
message  and  by  letter ;  the  necessary  publicity 
which  would  thus  be  given  to  Africa  and  African 
affairs;  the  knowledge  of  the  various  avenues 
thus  laid  open  to  the  pariah  caste  of  one  country 
to  stations  of  respectability,  and  trust,  and  honor 
in  another,  would  have  no  little  influence  in  the 
same  direction.     There  is  now,  and  we  may  say 
not  unjustly,  a  feeling  of  suspicion  on  the  part  of 
many  of  the  free  blacks  as  to  the  motives  lead- 
ing to  this  movement.     They  know  that  the 
whites,  as  a  class,  are  not  particularly  fond  of 
bestowing  favors  upon  them  in  their  preaentcon- 
dition ;  that  they  were  originally  brought  here  by 
oppression.    They  know  that  the  whites  would 
be  benefitted  by  their  removal.     Maay  suspect 
that  the  Liberia  packet  unloads  at  Cuba  or  Bra- 
zil.   And  all  cannot  but  know  and  feel  that  what- 
ever  other  motives  may  operate  the  country  u 
exceedingly  desirous  to  get  rid  of  them.  But  let 
these  suspicions,  in  the  natural  mode  which  has 
been  suggested,  be  dissipated ;  let  it  be  seen  that 
while  the  country  is  blessing  itself  it  is,  siso, 
doubly  blessing  those  whom  it  sends  to  build  up 
a  country  and  home  for  themselves,  and  we  may 
anticipate  a  most  important  change  among  this 
•  Speech  of  J.  H.  B.  Latrobe,  £«q. 
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ciaM,  both  of  opioioo  and  of  action.  Let  it  be 
clearly  uodentood  that  Africa  is  the  land  for  the 
black  man ;  that  there  he  may  develope  powers 
for  the  htgbeat  purposes  which  are  here  expend- 
ed ID  pilfering  and  shoe-cleaning  and  wood>saw- 
tog;  render  the  mode  of  egress  easy ;  shorten  the 
time  of  transit;  let  the  emigrant — usually  uned- 
ucated— feel  that  he  is  not  going  to  the  very  ends 
of  the  earth,  from  which  there  is  little  or  no 
hope  of  return,  but  only  a  few  weeks  or  days 
jonmey;  let  him  feel  that  he  is  not  going  out 
of  the  great  highway  of  the  travelling  world ; 
that  any  time  he  may  come  back,  or  easily 
have  communication  with  those  left  behind, 
aod  most  of  the  obstructions  and  difficulties 
in  the  path  of  that  emigrant  would  be  removed. 
If  die  popular  mind  could  be  made  to  realise 
that  the  journey  to  Africa  is  very  little  more 
tbao  that  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  that  it 
does  not  involve  one  fifth  the  risk  and  danger  of 
that  ap  or  down  the  Mississippi,  or  across  to 
Oregon  or  California ;  if  this,  which  in  reality  is 
the  correct  impression,  were  made,  what  a  differ* 
ence  would  there  be  in  the  tide  of  emigration. 
Where  there  are  now  units,  there  would  then  be 
tens  aod  hundreds  gladly  bidding  farewell  to  this 
their  land  of  nominal  freedom  but  of  real  servi* 
tude  and  debasement,  for  one  of  liberty  and  res- 
pectability. 

Now  these  results,  as  we  have  said,  will  be 
hastened  by  the  proposed  line  of  communication. 
The  monthly  departure  of  the  packet,  the  regu- 
larity both  of  departures  and  returns  will  bring 
the  matter  in  a  tangible  form  before  the  public 
mind.  Interest  will  be  excited  and  information 
diffused.  Not  merely  the  intelligent  public, 
hat  the  masses,  the  free  colored  population,  will 
be  led  to  the  formation  of  correct  views ;  will  be 
led  to  see  and  understand  the  real  facts  of  the 
case ;  from  this  understanding  will  be  led  to  ac- 
tion. 

And  this  brings  up  one  or  two  questions  of  no 
little  interest  as  connected  with  this  whole  sub- 
ject. This  proposition  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
to  be  seen  in  its  fnll  proportions,  must  be  looked 
St  in  connection  with  what  has  gone  before,  as 
well  as  with  what  we  hope  in  the  good  Provi- 
dence of  God  will  come  hereafter.  It  is  one 
•tep  forward  to  be  understood  by  others  that 
have  preceded  it,  and  if  now  made  unsuccess- 
fully must  be  renewed  in  the  same  or  in  some 
other  way  until  the  great  end  in  view  is  fully  ac- 
complished. It  suggests  the  enquiry  supposing 
the  United  States  to  be  thus  benefitted,  by  the 
proposed  emigration  of  the  free  blacks,  will  this 
removal  be  of  benefit  to  the  emigrants  them- 
selves? Is  there  any  thing  in  the  country,  its  cli- 
mate, its  resources,  which  would  indicate  such  a 
Qiovement  to  the  intelligent  emigrant  or  to  his 
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real  friends  as  a  desirable  one?  Is  there  any 
thing  in  his  present  prospects  as  contrasted  with 
those  which  open  before  him  in  Africa,  showing 
those  benefits  to  be  of  a  permanent  character } 
In  looking  at  these  questions  we  feel  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  great  subject.  We  would  desire 
to  appreciate  the  responsibility  of  seeking  and 
giving  correct  information  in  view  of  which  any 
opinion  may  be  formed,  of  placing  before  our 
readers  the  facts  and  reasons  which,  as  we  coU" 
ceive,  should  induce  every  good  man  who  loves 
his  country  and  his  kind  to  bid  God-speed  to  this 
and  all  its  cognate  undertakings. 

One  of  the  first  points  presenting  itself  is  that 
which  has  regard  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
free  black  in  the  United  States,  socially  and  po- 
litically, as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Liberian 
citizen.  This  present  condition,  it  is  woll  known, 
is  of  a  most  painful  and  anomalous  character. 
In  the  free  states  they  are  socially  and  politically 
degraded,  having  legal  rights  which  they  are  not 
permitted  to  exercise ;  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  white  laborers  and  the  tendency  of  public 
sentiment  being  to  the  increase  of  such  debase- 
ment and  degradation.  In  the  slave  states  the 
large  number  are  merely  the  corrupters  of  the 
slave  population,  deprived,  as  at  the  North,  of 
of  political  and  social  equality,  and  in  the  few  in- 
dividual cases  of  industrious  and  thrifty  habits, 
confined  to  certain  occupations  as  near  servitude 
as  possible.  Without  yet  saying  any  thing  of 
the  country  to  which  it  is  proposed  they  shall 
emigrate,  we  may  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  here 
they  occupy  a  most  undesirable  position :  inca- 
pable of  rising  and  daily  sinking  to  a  lower  state 
of  misery  and  debasement.  **  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  an  Irishman,*'  it  has  been  truly  said,* 
t^from  becoming  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land. There  is  nothing  which  will  enable  the 
negro  to  be  any  thing  more  than  what  one  of 
their  own  color  described,  *as  nothing  better 
than  a  clever  negro.'  Ten  years  ago  there  was 
not  a  stevedore  upon  Fell's  Point  that  was  not  a 
black  man.  There  is  now  not  a  stevedore  there 
who  is  not  a  white  man.  Ten  years  ago  there 
was  not  a  laborer  in  the  coal  yards  of  Baltimore 
who  was  net  a  black  man,  now  there  is  not  a 
black  man  in  those  yards.  In  the  rural  district 
in  which  I  reside,  in  summer,  ten  years  ago,  1 
could  not  get  a  white  man  to  work  for  me,  now 
I  cannot  get  a  black  man*  What  becomes  of 
the  black  man  ?  He  is  gradually  being  *  driven  to 
the  wall,'  even  when  disposed  to  labor.  And 
what  is  the  natural  result  ?  Crime,  moral  and 
social  debasement."  ^*Look  at  the  daily  reports 
of  trials  before  our  criminal  courts,  and  who  are 
the  subjects  of  them  ?  Why  a  vast  majority  are 
free  people  of  color,  although  the  free  people  of 
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color  in  comparison  to  the  total  aggregate  of  the 
whites  of  this  city  are  only  one  fourth.'**  **  Facts 
clearly  demonstrate  that  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania the  proportion  of  criminals  among  the 
blacks  is  so  great  that  although  the  white  popu- 
lation in  1830  was  one  million,  three  hundred 
thousand,  and  the  colored  population  only  thirty- 
eight  thousand,  yet  the  number  of  prisoners  in 
the  three  penitentiaries  of  the  State  was  nearly 
equally  divided  between  the  blacks  and  whites/'f 
Facts  like  these  certainly  require  nothing  in  the 
way  of  comment  as  sustaining  our  position. 

But  it  is  not  merely  important,  at  the  present 
time,  that  this  state  of  things  should  be  known, 
and  the  necessity  of  removal  somewhere  be  felt, 
but  it  should,  also,  be  seen  and  fek,  why  Africa, 
rather  than  any  other  spot,  has  been  selected  for 
this  purpose.  It  should  be  understood  that  the 
prospect  of  success  is  not  only  greater  there  than 
elsewhere,  but  that  if  there  be  failure  in  Africa, 
there  is  little  or  no  hope  in  other  directions.  In 
other  words,  that  this  is  not  one  point,  selected 
out  of  many,  all  equally  desirable,  or  nearly  so, 
but  the  only  one  at  which  success  may  be  anti- 
cipated. There  are  some  remarkable  facts  for- 
cing ns  to  this  conclusion.  Africa  was  not  the 
first  spot  selected  for  this  experiment.  For  a 
long  time  the  unoccupied  public  lands  were 
thought  of  for  this  pnrpose.  Again,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  purchase  territory  from  some  of  the 
powers  of  Europe,  having  control  in  South  Ame- 
rica. Then,  again,  the  West  India  Islands,  Hayti 
in  particular,  were  thought  of  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Bttt  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  none 
of  these  k>catiojM  will  answer  the  purpose  in- 
tended. The  single  fatal  objection,  which  ap- 
plies to  the  free  blacks  remaining  in  the  United 
States,  that  is,  a  mixture  of  races,  applies  with 
almost  equal  force  to  every  portion  of  the  globe, 
saving  that  of  their  ancestors.  Without  troubling 
ourselves  with  the  question  as  to  the  original 
equality  of  the  races,  we  may  not  hesitate  to  af- 
firm, that  with  existing  sentiment  on  both  sides, 
where  the  white  and  black  man  come  together, 
the  latter,  to  use  an  expression  just  quoted, 
**  must  go  the  wall ;"  must  become^  as  in  our 
Southern  States,  the  serving,  or  as  in  the  Nor- 
thern States  and  elsewhere,  the  Pariah  caste  of 
the  community.  Such  it  was  soon  felt  would 
have  been  the  final  result  in  case  of  their  settle- 
ment upon  the  unoccupied  Western  lands.  Such 
would  have  been  the  case  wherever  the  two 
races  were  brought  in  contact:  the  anomalous 
instance  of  Hayti,  where  success  seemed  most 
probable,  and  where  this  objection  did  not  apply, 
being  neutralised  by  the  state  of  things  then  ex- 
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isting,  and  in  all  likelihood,  permanently  to  ei- 
ist,  in  that  distracted  island.  Whether  Hayii 
itself,  will  not  prove  an  illustration,  before  die 
close  of  another  century,  as  to  the  impossibility 
of  white  and  black  communities  living  together, 
or  in  the  same  immediate  neighbourhood,  may 
well  be  doubted.  The  fact  now  eeems  evideot, 
that  it  must  be  "  nigros  toto  orbe  divisos;"  that 
if  the  free  black  is  to  have  a  fair  chance  of  devel- 
opement  as  a  social,  moral,  or  intellectual  beiog, 
he  must  have  this  chance  among  his  eqoab:— 
must  be  delivered  from  the  depressing  aod  over- 
shadowing influence  of  a  superior  class:  adass 
regarding  itself  in  this  light,  which  be  has  been 
educated  to  regard  in  the  same  light,  also.  We 
are  not  now  speaking  of  the  origin,  the  propriety, 
or  justice  of  such  feelings.  They  may  be  alto- 
gether, so  far  as  our  purpose  is  eoacerned,  the 
effect  of  prejudice  and  education ;  may  be  highly 
improper.  With  this  we  have  nothing  hereto 
do.  We  only  affirm,  what  cannot  be  denied, 
that  such  feelings  exist;  that  upon  ona  of  tbew 
classes  they  have  a  most  depressing  influence: 
an  influence  and  feeling  not  to  be  argued  awsj, 
by  showing  that  they  are  not  founded  ia  jot- 
tice  or  reason.  Just  as  the  shoot  to  be  developed 
into  the  full  grown  tree,  must  be  removed  from 
the  shadow  of  the  parent  trunk,  so  must  the  Af- 
rican, for  his  developement,  escape  this  over- 
shadowing influence  to  which  be  is  now  subjec- 
ted. And  no  spot  on  earth  but  the  home  of  bis 
ancestors  presents  itself  as  an  asylum  (or  tkis 
purpose.  It  is  a  climate  unfavourable  to  the 
physical  constitution  of  the  white  man,  a  laad 
in  which  African  civilization  may  exteod  ia  aoy 
and  every  direction  without  fear  of  contact  er 
conflict  with  other  races.  Or  if  such  ceaflict 
ever  arise,  irwill  be  at  such  a  remote  period  that 
the  free  civilized  African  will  not  then  be  atiach 
a  disadvantage ;  that  disenthralled  and  enlight- 
ened, he  will  be  able  to  meet  the  white  maa  as 
an  equal. 

But  while  it  may  be  true  that,  all  other  things 
being  equal,  Africa  is  the  point  of  location  for 
this  great  experiment,  that  it  is  the  only  practi- 
cable one  presenting  itself  for  this  purpose,  jet 
there  are  other  things,  which  require  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  condition  of  the  free  black  in  Amer- 
ica, as  we  have  seen,  is  by  no  means  a  desirable 
one.  The  flood  of  European  emigration,  which 
is  throwing  into  the  market  such  an  immense 
amount  of  white  labour,  is  daily  making  this 
condition  more  precarious.  But  a  removal  to 
some  points  might  make  it  worse  even  than  any 
thing  which  is  here  threatened.  We  hold  that 
in  getting  rid  of  this  evil  existing  in  our  midst, 
we  should  not  commit  a  greater ;  that  in  placing 
the  African  beyond  the  depressing  circumstaoces 
of  his  present  position,  he  should  not  be  sub- 
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jected  to  otbere  that  are  worse.  It  is  doubtless 
very  desirable  that  the  country  should  be  reliev- 
ed of  this  class  of  population ;  that  they  should 
be  placed  beyond  the  overshadowing  influence 
of  the  other  great  class.  But  if  we  attained 
these  ends  by  landing  them  at  Rehring's  Straits, 
or  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  it  would  be  thus  attain- 
ed, at  too  great  sacrifice.  The  thing  to  be  sought 
ii  not  merely  a  spot  to  live  upon,  but  one  pre- 
KDtiog  advantages.  Such  as  would  render  the 
exchange  of  positions,  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  word,  for  the  better. 

This  leads  naturally  to  an  inquiry  into  the  re- 
Boarces  of  Liberia  and  its  capability  for  sustaining 
apopalation.  Upon  this  point  we  need  dwell  only 
for  a  brief  space.  In  the  language  of  Scripture 
it  may  be  said  the  "earth  brings  forth  by  hand- 
fnU."  A  country  ever  verdant,  with  crops  suc- 
eeeding  each  other  through  the  different  seasons, 
with  to  almost  virgin  soil,  has  but  little  to  fear 
in  the  way  of  exhaustion,  from  an  industrious 
population,  however  numerous,  that  may  be  pla- 
ced apon  it  "  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion," 
says  one  who  lived  there  for  several  years,  **  that 
with  a  cheerful,  contented  mind,  and  industrious 
habits,  colored  persons  may  live  more  comforta- 
bly and  independently  in  Africa  than  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  In  Liberia  as  in  all  new  countries*' — 
and  we  may  add  in  all  old  countries  too — **  in- 
dofltry  and  perseverance  are  necessary;  and 
while  it  offers  no  encouragement  to  those  who 
expect  to  live  in  luxurious  ease  and  pampered 
indolence,  yet  to  the  man  of  enterprise  and  fru- 
gality it  affords  a  desirable  home,  and  promises 
a  rich  reward  to  bis  labours."* 

A  brief  glance  at  some  of  the  natural  produc- 
tions will  enable  us  to  see  the  correctness  of  the 
above  statement.  Many  of  these  are  known 
among  oarselves,  and  thus  affbrd  us  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  judgment,  as  to  the  point  in  question. 
One  of  the  greatstaples,  for  instance,  upon  which 
tbe  African  lives  and  thrives  in  our  Southern 
^tates,  sacceeds  well  in  many  portions  of  Libe- 
ra. Indian  corn,  we  are  told,  though  not  doing 
w  well  every  where  as  in  this  country,  succeeds 
|ipon  some  of  the  African  lands,  and  gives  prom- 
ise of  improvement  in  quality  by  cultivation. 
Another  of  these  staples,  rice,  is  grown  so  readily 
and  with  so  little  labour,  that  even  the  natives, 
by  a  few  months*  labour,  raise  more  than  a  suf- 
Dciency  for  home  consumption.  The  sweet  po- 
tato, almost  the  staff  of  life,  to  some  portions  of 
population  in  lower  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
"lay  he  raised  in  great  abundance,  with  little 
labour,  on  almost  every  variety  of  soil,  at  any 
time  daring  the  year,  and  in  many  places,  may 
b«  gathered  during  every  month  from  tbe  same 
.piece  of  land.    Tbe  yaw,  lima  beans,  black  eyed 
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peas,  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  watermelons,  the 
cabbage,  the  cotton  plant,  pepper,  the  Palma 
Christi,  are  some  of  these  productions  with  which 
we  are  acquainted ;  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  cabbage,  which  does  not  succeed  as  well  as 
in  the  United  States,  are  all  of  good  quality, 
easily  and  abundantly  raised,  in  Liberia.  Be- 
sides these  there  are  other  productions  peculiar 
to  tropical  climates,  with  some  of  which  we  are 
acquainted,  and  some  of  which  are  only  known 
by  reports  of  residents.  The  orange,  the  lemou, 
the  lime,  the  pine  apple,  the  plantain,  the  banana, 
the  tamarind,  the  pomegranate,  the  cocoanut,  the 
coffee  berry,  the  palm  nut,  the  arrow  root,  are 
among  the  former  of  these.  While  among  the 
latter  we  are  told  of  the  nutritious  cassada,  of 
the  tarria  resembling  in  taste  the  Irish  potato,  the 
mango  plum  resembling  our  peach,  the  guava 
from  which  the  jelly  is  made,  the  African  cherry 
similar  to  the  cranberry,  the  African  peach  used 
for  preserves,  with  several  others,  such  as  the 
bread  fruit,  which  have  been  introduced,  and 
found  to  succeed,  but  have  not  to  any  great  ex- 
tent been  cultivated.  So  far  as  regards  the  pros- 
pect for  sustaining  a  population,  by  the  products 
of  the  soil,  probably  no  country  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth  would  afford  a  better.  If  there  be  any- 
thing to  fear  upon  this  point,  it  will  be  the  com- 
mon temptation  of  tropical  climates,  to  habits  of 
indolence ;  a  temptation  arising  from  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  soil,  and  the  great  ease  with  which 
life  is  sustained.  Upon  the  score  of  destitution 
nothing  is  to  be  feared.  The  country  under  pro- 
per cultivation  will  sustain  almost  any  amount 
of  population  that  can  be  placed  upon  it. 

Thus  far,  we  have  seen  the  capability  of  the 
country  for  sustaining  a  population.  And  thus 
far,  we  exhibit  a  strong  class  of  motives  to  the 
mere  philanthropist,  in  favour  of  colonization. 
But  to  the  statesman,  And  especially  to  those 
who  are  called  to  take  part  in  the  establishment 
of  the  proposed  line  of  communication,  there  is 
an  additional  question  which  must  be  investiga- 
ted :  that  which  has  reference  to  the  commercial 
prospect.  Will  this  prospect  warrant  the  pro- 
posed undertaking  ?  Does  it  warrant  the  anti- 
cipation that  Liberian  commerce,  in  time,  may 
become  not  only  a  source  of  profit  to  the  Libe- 
rian s  themselves,  but  an  object  of  interest  to 
other  countries  ? 

These  questions,  some  well  known  facts  would 
seem  to  indicate,  may  be  safely  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  Many  of  the  productions  which  we 
have  mentioned,  are  not  merely  valuable  for 
home  consumption,  but  may  easily  be  exchan- 
ged, and  with  great  profit  to  the  native  or  the 
colonists,  for  articles  from  abroad,  either  of  lux- 
ury or  of  necessity.  ** British  commerce  with 
Africa  amounts  to  no  less  than  £5.000.000,  or 
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$25,000,000.  The  belief  is  now  confidently  en- 
tertained in  Great  Britain,  that  an  immense  trade 
may  be  opened  up  with  that  continent.  There 
b  scarce  any  tropical  production  in  the  known 
world,"  says  Mr*  McQueen,  before  the  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Lords,  ^*  that  does  not  thrive 
in  Africa  to  perfection.  There  are  many  pro- 
ductions which  are  peculiarly  her  own;  her  dye- 
stuffs  and  dye-woods,  are  superior  to  any  which 
are  known  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe,  in- 
asmuch as  they  resist  both  acid  and  light — things 
which  we  know  no  other  dye-stuffs  from  any 
other  quarter  of  the.  world  can  resist.  Then, 
there  is  the  article  of  sugar,  which  can  be  pro- 
duced in  every  part  of  Africa,  to  an  unlimited 
extent*  There  is  cotton,  also,  above  all  things ; 
there  is  no  country  in  the  world  which  can  pro- 
duce such  an  immense  quantity  of  cotton  of  a 
quality  so  fine ;  it  is  finer  than  any  description 
we  know  of;  common  cotton  in  Africa  I  have 
bad  in  my  possession  which  was  equal  to  the 
finest  quality  of  the  American  cotton."  It  is 
calculated  that  $2(K).000.000  worth  of  gold  in 
ore,  has  been  received  by  England  from  Africa. 
**  The  establishment  of  colonies,"  says  the  report 
from  which  these  facts  are  extracted,  "  on  the 
Western  coasi  of  Africa  will  doubtless  tend  great- 
ly in  the  course  of  time  to  the  augmentation  of 
its  commerce.'**  Nor  does  this  belief  go  at  all 
beyond  what  the  facts  of  the  case  would  seem  to 
warrant.  Take  as  an  illustration  of  this  remark 
the  single  article  of  coffee.  For  the  last  four 
years  there  have  been  constant  apprehensions  of 
failure  as  to  the  supply*  This  supply  is  so  nicely 
balanced  to  the  demand,  in  fact  is  so  inadequate 
to  this  demand  that  a  failure,  or  shortening,  in 
crop,  at  any  one  of  the  established  points,  is  an 
immediate  signal  for  apprehension ;  for  distress 
and  high  prices  to  the  consumer, — for  specula- 
tion and  adulteration  on  the  part  of  the  vender. 
The  frauds,  and  evils,  and  abuses  connected  with 
the  sale  and  consumption  of  this  article,  arising 
from  its  scarcity,  as  brought  out  in  late  treatises 
upon  the  subject,  are  too  well  known  to  be  dwelt 
upon.  The  facts  that  failure  at  one  point,  can- 
not as  in  the  case  of  corn,  or  tobacco,  or  cotton, 
becounterbaiaoced,  to  any  great  degree,  by  abun- 
dance at  others,  and  that  the  whole  supply,  abun- 
dantatevery  point,  barely  if  not  imperfectly  meets 
the  constant  demand,  are  also  equally  well  known. 
These  facts  show  the  immense  importance  of  the 
discovery  and  culture  of  a  new  coffee  region,  to 
the  world  of  consumers — the  permanent  source 
of  commerce  and  of  wealth  to  the  cultivators  of 
the  article  in  question.  Now  Liberia  produces 
this  at  present  heavily  needed  article,  as  abun- 
dantly, and  of  as  fine  quality,  as  any  other  region 
of  the  globe.  Superior  in  quality  to  the  Rio  and 
*  8taiiton*s  Report. 


Laguira«  undoubtedly  eqnal,  and  of  similar  chu^ 
acter  to  the  Java,  it  is  asserted  by  many  to  be 
comparable  with  the  beet  hitherto  in  the  worid, 
that  of  Mocha.  *'  I  am  quite  satisfied,'*  says  Dr. 
LugenbeeU  **  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  Liberia 
are  as  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  this 
article,  as  the  soil  and  climate  of  any  otber  part 
of  the  world.  I  believe  that  as  good  coffee  may 
be  raised  in  Liberia  as  in  Mocha  or  Java,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  by  proper  attention  it  may 
be  raised  as  plentifully  as  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world*  These  opinions  are  not  hastily  form- 
ed, but  are  founded  on  personal  observation,  in 
some  of  the  West  India  Islands,  and  on  frequent 
conversations  with  persons  who  have  visited  ts- 
rious  other  parts  of  the  world  where  coffee  ia 
cultivated."*  '*  I  have  drank,"  says  Mr.  Clayt 
*^of  the  coffee  produced  in  Africa.  I  hare  also 
drank  of  that  from  the  most  celebrated  couatriesi 
Rio  Janeiro,  Java,  Mocha,  and  I  declare  that  ac- 
cording to  my  poor  taste,  African  coffee  raised 
in  Liberia  is  equal  to  any  raised  in  Java  or  Mo- 
cha. I  think  it  is  the  best  in  the  world  except 
that  produced  in  Java  and  Mocha*"f  "  In  Ena- 
vea  and  Raffa,"says  Mr.  McQueen,  **  the  whole 
country  is  covered  with  coffee.  It  is  the  original 
country  of  that  article.  An  ass  load,  200  pounds, 
may  be  purchased  in  the  berry  for  aboot  a  dol- 
lar. The  great  fxtrtian  of  the  coffee  that  wen- 
ceive  from  Mocha  is  actualhf  African  cq^ee,  pro- 
duced  in  that  part  of  it.** 

Here,  then,  is  a  single  production,  growing  in- 
digenously, to  be  improved  of  course  by  coltiTa- 
tion,  which  if  most  of  the  country  were  given  to 
it,  would  find  ready  sale  in  every  direction.  It  is 
an  article  greatly  needed,  and  one  which  Africa, 
in  common  with  a  circumscribed  portion  of  the 
globe,  can  alone  furnbh.  Any  amount  of  over- 
plus in  the  home  supply  might  be  profiubly 
bought  up  at  any  moment  for  exportation. 

This,  however,  is  but  one  of  the  componenta 
to  a  future  commerce,  in  the  new  Republic. 
Probably  the  next  in  importance,  is  the  palm 
with  its  manifold  and  varied  adaptations  to  the 
necessities  of  human  life.  The  average  import 
of  the  oil  alone  into  one  European  port,  that  of 
Liverpool,  has  been  at  least  15.000  tons,  valued 
£400.000  sterling,  equal  to  $2,000,000;  the  de- 
mand for  it  being  on  the  increase.  The  tree 
from  the  nut  of  which  this  oil  is  extracted,  and 
from  which  is  manufactured  the  palm  wine,  grows 
throughout  Western  Africa  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance, and  constitutes  not  only  one  of  the  great 
staples  for  home  consumption,  supplying  the 
place  of  lard,  butter,  candles,  materials  for  bas- 
kets, bats,  &c.,  but  being  prepared  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  palm  soap,  finds  a  ready  foreigi' 
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sale  to  any  amouDt.  Not  leas  deairable  for  this 
/oreigQ  trade  la  the  article  of  ginger,  of  which 
the  fiaeat  quality  may  be  cultivated  with  an  abun- 
daot  yield  in  return.  So,  alao,  that  of  indigo, 
the  Dutritioua  and  in  thia  country  the  coatly  ar- 
rofr  root,  the  cocoa  nut,  the  African  pepper, 
tamarinds,  orangea,  leraona,  limea,  gums,  and 
dye<wooda,  in  fact  all  those  tropical  products  ao 
readily  bought  up  in  our  own  marketa.  Liberia 
only  needs  a  developement  of  her  reaourcea  to 
eoable  bar  to  sustain  a  commerce  with  all  quar- 
ters of  die  globe. 

Upon  this  point,  there  ia  in  many  minda  a  sua- 
picton  of  great  extravagance  in  these  reporta  of 
African  resourcea,-^a  miapicion  based  upon  the 
coDiparatiyely  small  amounta  of  exports  from 
Liberia  thoa  far  exhibited ;  and  alao  from  reporta 
of  the  poverty  of  many  of  the  emigranta  now 
IB  that  country.  But  thia  is  a  moat  unreaaonable 
mode  of  argumentation.  Suppose  it  had  been 
applied  to  the  eaae  ef  the  colony  at  Jameatown, 
or  at  Plymouth,  forty  or  fifty  yeara  from  the  date 
of  tbe  first  settlement  ?  What  would  have  been 
the  deduction  as  to  their  reaourcea  ?  Certainly 
there  would  have  been  moat  erroneous  ideaa  aa 
to  tbe  reaourcea  of  the  North  American  conti- 
DeoL  Tbe  true  courae  in  Africa,  in  fact  in  every 
nenr  country,  except  in  aome  auch  anomaly  aa 
Califorala,  ia  that  which  makes  agriculture  pre- 
cede commerce;  which  makes  it  the  baais  of 
every  thing  like  permanent  commercial  prosper- 
ity. Commerce  to  a  considerable  extent  must  be 
made  up  out  of  the  abundance  and  overplus  of 
the  soil ;  whether  this  abundance  consist  of  over- 
plus of  what  18  needed  for  home  consumption, 
or  of  other  articles  intended  mostly  or  altogether 
for  exportation.  The  first  point  with  the  colo- 
nist must  be  to  live,  to  draw  his  bread,  and  if 
possible  all  the  great  necessaries  of  life,  from  the 
spot  upon  which  he  is  located.  There  is  the 
Mme  relation  between  these  two  things,  which 
the  author  of  the  essay  on  the  human  under- 
itaodiDg  speaks  of,  as  existing  in  the  labourer  for 
his  daily  hread,  to  the  mau  of  leisure  and  fortune. 
The  one  '*  having  his  whole  time  and  pains  laid 
out  to  still  tbe  croaking  of  bia  own  belly,  or  the 
cries  of  his  children,'*  tbe  other  having  these  ne- 
cessary wants  supplied,  and  having  time,  therefore, 
for  mental  improvement.  The  new  colonist  is  in 
the  first  of  these  conditions ;  but  if  there  be  a 
kindly  aoil,  and  induatrious  habits  he  may  soon, 
by  commerce,  occupy  the  aecond.  The  tempta- 
tion to  the  African  colonist,  juat  now,  ia  rather 
to  basten  commerce  unduly ;  to  carry  on  a  tran- 
sient and  uncertain  trade,  with  articlea  from  tbe 
interior;  neglecting  agriculture,  depending  upon 
this  trade  for  subsistence,  and  the  accumulation 
of  fortune.  Some  few,  in  this  way,  draw  prizes. 
But  arith  the  larger  number  it  is  otherwise,  and 


tbe  community,  as  a  whole,  is  impoverished. 
This  tendency,  however,  will  be  apt  to  cure  itself 
as  tbe  country  fills  up,  and  the  business  is  seen 
and  felt  to  be  a  losing  one.  The  future  reliable 
commerce  of  Liberia  must  be  her  great  staples, 
and  in  this  respect  there  is  no  deficiency,  either 
in  capability  of  production,  or  of  foreign  demand. 
Take  the  articles  we  have  mentioned,  coffee,  in- 
digo, sugar,  palm  oil ;  let  any  one  note  the  com- 
paratively abort  distance  from  Cape  Palmas  to 
European  ports ;  let  the  fact  that  there  are  men 
living  who  remember  the  first  bale  of  cotton 
shipped  from  the  United  States  to  England  ;* 
that  this  plant  grows  in  Africa,  and  he  will  see 
the  probabilities  in  favour  of  a  prosperous  com- 
merce : — will  be  led  from  this  fact  in  regard  to 
the  American  cotton- trade,  to  see  how  the  de- 
mand and  supply  of  an  article,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  may  be  almost  infinitely  multiplied. 
Nor  is  the  through  trade,  that  which  takes  im- 
ports through  the  colony  to  the  interior,  and  vice 
versa,  as  it  may  be  termed,  a  matter  of  little  im- 
portance. This  trade  being  kept  in  proper  sub- 
ordination, the  abuses  being  guarded  against,  to 
which  we  have  just  alluded,  may  be  a  source  of 
considerable  revenue.  This  to  a  great  extent  is 
already  going  on.  But  it  will  doubtleas  increase. 
One  of  the  main  points  insisted  upon  by  Major 
Denham,  when  he  and  his  companion  visited  the 
interior  of  Africa,  lying  around  Lake  Tchad, 
was  the  necessity  of  breaking  up  the  trade  in 
slaves  which  was  carried  on  over-land  to  the  sea 
coast,  and  the  establishment  of  a  trade,  to  tako 
the  place  of  this,  with  other  valuable  produc- 
tions* The  great  chief  of  Bornou  agreed  to 
abolish  this  slave  trade,  and  really  did  ao  after 
these  gentlemen  left  the  country.  But  no  advan- 
tage being  taken  of  this  disposition,  the  evil  was 
resumed.  Now  this  same  process  to  which  these 
gentlemen  looked  forward,  will  take  place  in 
Liberia.  As  the  slave-trade  is  broken  np,  which 
the  colony  is  doiug  every  day,  these  other  pro- 
ducts will  form  the  medium  of  exchange  for  Eu- 
ropean commodities.  The  wars  which  are  car- 
ried on,  in  the  interior,  and  the  slave  hunts  con- 
nected with  these  wars  being  discontinued,  there 
will  be  more  security  to  the  native  to  gather  ma- 
terials for  commerce.  It  may  be  a  century  be- 
fore the  colony,  from  its  own  soil  and  produc- 
tions, may  do  much,  in  the  way  of  sustaining 
such  commeree ;  but  aa  the  carriers  of  this  trade 
to  and  from  the  interior,  it  is  ready  at  onee  to  be- 
gin operations,— opening  in  this  maimer  a  profi- 
table market  to  large  quantities  of  American  and 
European  manufactures.  ^*  Those,"  says  Mr. 
Latrobe,  **who  will  turn  thetr  attention  to  the 
subject,  wiU  find  that  this  trade  increases  with  a 
rapidity  which  surpasses  belief.    A  single  bouse 

*  See  fact,  aa  eUted  in  Lorlay's  report.    Note  p.  94. 
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in  Salem,  baa  twenty  vessels  engaged  in  it;  and 
whole  towns  in  England  are  supported  by  sup- 
plying the  demands  of  the  Africans  for  the  fash- 
ions, for  the  African  has  as  keen  a  taste  for  the 
fashion  as  any  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  While 
at  the  Colonization  office,  the  other  day,  I  pick- 
ed up  a  package  of  blue  and  white  cotton  goods, 
and  satin  stripes, — the  latest  samples  of  the 
apring  fashions  for  the  African  market.  The 
African  is  a  man  that  is  imitative  ;  the  first  thing 
he  wants  is  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  to  cover  his 
nakedness,  and  the  next,  seeing  how  comforta- 
ble they  are,  is  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  there  are 
enough  feet  in  Africa  wanting  shoes  to  keep  the 
lap-stones  of  New  England  ringing  for  the  next 
half  century."*  Here  we  have  an  amusing  state- 
ment of  some  most  important  facts ;  behold  an 
immense  market,  extra  in  one  sense  to  the  colony, 
and  yet  which  may  be  rendered  greatly  condu- 
cive to  its  prosperity, — the  colony  being  the 
neceasary  emporium  of  the  trade,  in  each  direc- 
tion. **A11  Africa,'*  says  this  same  gentleman 
in  another  account  of  great  interest,  **  with  its 
150  millions,  apt,  as  they  are,  for  all  the  produc- 
tions of  civilization,  are  yet  to  be  supplied  by 
commerce  with  such  productions,  to  an  extent 
requiring  as  many  ships  as  now  cross  the  ocean 
that  divides  the  old  world  from  the  new.  Com- 
merce has  bridged  this  ocean.  Commerce  will 
yet  bridge  the  ocean  which  separates  us  from 
Western  Africa — and  while  one  bridge  brings  to 
us  a  homogeneous  population,  falling  easily  into 
our  habits,  and  becoming  at  once  absorbed  by 
118,  there  will  be  upon  the  other  bridge  a  mighty 
exodus  from  amongst  us  of  a  people  that  can 
never  be  of  us, — that  can  never  be  bone  of  our 
bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh, — ^that  leave  us  that 
they  too  may  assimilate  with  those  to  whose  land 
they  go,  raising  them  up  to  their  own  standard 
of  excellence,  redeeming,  regenerating,  and  dis- 
enthralling them,  and  in  so  doing,  fulfilling  the 
prophecy  which  promises  that  *  Ethiopia  shall 
yet  stretch  forth  her  hands  unto  God.*  *'t 

We  have  thus  seen  the  capacity  of  Western 
Africa,  in  these  two  important  respects.  First 
of  all,  to  sustain  a  large  population ;  consequent- 
ly the  propriety  of  the  philanthropist,  he  who 
would  benefit  the  A  frican,  dismissing  all  fear  upon 
that  score.  Again,  we  have  seen  that  it  contains 
the  material  for  a  heavy  trade ;  consequently  the 
little  risk  in  establishing  the  proposed  line  of 
steamers,  the  great  probability  that  the  establish- 
ment of  this  line  will  lead  to  a  great  increase  of 
trade  and  travel,  and  thus  not  only  be  of  benefit 
to  Africa,  but  cover,  in  a  short  time,  its  own  ex- 
penses. It  remains  now  that  we  touch  another 
point  of  deep  interest,  not  merely  to  the  emi- 
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grant,  but  to  all  concerned  in  this  great  ander- 
taking.  That  point  is  the  salobrily  of  the  cli- 
mate, the  health  to  be  anticipated,  by  the  colo- 
nist, as  already  tested  by  experience.  Upon  this 
point  there  are  great  misappreheosioiu,  tfa« 
unhealthiness  of  the  climate  being  greatly  mag- 
nified by  one  class,  and  underrated  and  treated 
as  of  no  consequence  by  another.  It  may  be 
well,  therefore,  in  connection  with  what  baabeeo 
slated,  upon  the  advantages  of  Liberia,  to  notice 
this,  which  is  considered  its  great  disadvantage 
and  definitely  to  ascertain  what  is  its  extent,  and 
real  character. 

This  disadvantage,  as  we  conceive,  is  one  diat 
pertains  to  all  newly  settled  countries,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  permanently  to  all  tropical  re- 
gions. The  hardships  incident  to  the  life  of  a 
settler,  the  ignorance  of  the  new  comer  as  to  the 
choice  or  salubrity  of  different  positions,  the  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  near  the  sea  coast,  as  well  for 
the  receipt  of  supplies  from  the  parent  cooatiy, 
as  for  safety  from  savage  foes,  the  destimtionaod 
depression  of  spirit  usually  connected  with  soch 
undertakings  in  their  incipient  stages,  are  usoally 
productive  of  much  sickness,  and  great  mortality. 
Liberia,  like  all  other  new  settleraeoti,  hai  iitf* 
fered  from  these  causes.  The  first  settlers  were 
not  only  destitute  of  necessary  comforts,  eochu 
dry  houses,  medical  attendance,  knowledge  of 
diseases,  &c.,  but,  as  was  done  in  the  ssttlemeot 
of  Virginia,  they  selected  two  of  the  most  sickly 
points  possible  for  the  experiment-  Jamestown 
is,  perhaps,  the  worst  spot  in  our  State  that  could 
have  been  selected  for  the  beginning  of  t  colooy. 
And  the  aame  may  be  said  of  Sherber  Island, 
the  first  spot  of  Liberian  civilization.  Cape  Me- 
surado  of  which  we  now  know  most,  in  the  way 
of  statistics,  is  considered  one  of  the  least  heal- 
thy points  in  the  whole  colony.  But  whatever 
may  be  said  in  regard  to  this  disadvantage,  it 
may  be  well  to  remember  that  Liberia  as  compared 
with  other  colonies,  has  suffered  but  lightly.* 

♦  *«  The  parent  and  nurse,"  says  Mr.  Tyson. "  of  all  the 
Spanish  establishnieotB  in  America,  proved  acertuD  bo- 
rving  place  to  most  of  the  primitive  adTenturert.  Of  Uie 
thirty  eight  persons  left  in  Hispaniola  by  CoIomba^M 
the  seed  of  a  colony,  all  hadperished  in  ten  n>«>^**5l! 
on  his  retu m  from  Spain.  Tlie  armament  which  Ottnio 
conducted  Uiither  in  1502,  consisted  of  2^  coloovti. 
Of  these  1,000  fell  victims  to  disease.  Of  the  coloiwM 
conducted  by  Sir  Walter  Raleirh  to  the  coeat  offtofta 
Carolina,  and  of  others  who  subsequently  followed,  bo» 
one  survived  to  tell  the  story  of  their  melancholy  n»- 
One  half  of  the  original  emigranu  at  Jsmestowa  wens 
swept  off  in  a  few  months  by  frmine  and  disMt*"'  w 
500  setUen  left  b^  the  chivalrous  Smith  in  VirgisiSt  bat 
sixtv  were  in  bemg  a  few  months  afterwards.  Is  «» 
months  after  the  landing  of  the  pilgrimf  at  rljwtu^ 
nearly  half  die  adventurers  had  died.  Widi  toch  «bu 
and  examples  let  Liberia  be  viewed,  and  with  other  ligaw 
which  history  sheds,  and  it  will  be  seen  dist  leas  b«/ti* 
ship  and  disaster,  less  mortality  and  discoDtest,  ctnvM 
be  round  in  any  settlement  which  die  long  nanatiTe  a 
colonial  annals  affords." 
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But  it  may  be  well  to  notice  what  may  be  re- 
garded as  another  disadvantage  upon  this  score 
of  health  to  the  Western  African ;  that  which  is 
ooooected  with  all  tropical  regions.  This,  bow- 
ever,  if  fairly  and  definitely  looked  at,  will  be 
leeo  to  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  No  man 
of  ordinary  intelligence  anticipates  enjoyment  of 
tbe  same  vigorous  health,  in  the  low-lands  of  our 
extreme  South  or  South-Westem  States,  as  in 
the  middle  or  temperate  ones ;  in  Mobile  or  New 
Orleans,  for  instance,  as  in  the  Valley  of  Virgi- 
nia, or  the  highlands  of  Georgia  or  South  Car- 
olina. Yet  this  does  not  hinder  the  abundant 
population  of  these  less  healthy  regions.  **  There 
are  many  diseases^  and  much  death  from  disease," 
says  Dr.  Savage,  ^*  among  the  native  population, 
as  well  as  among  other  classes  of  residents  in 
West  Africa.  But  this  does  not  prove  that  the 
white  man  cannot  live  here.  He  has,  does,  and 
can  live  for  years,  and  is  accomplishing  a  great 
work  for  futurity."  **  Without  pretending,*'  says 
Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  **  to  give  statistics,  we  presume 
that  we  are  strictly  in  the  bounds  of  truth  when 
we  say  that  the  number  of  whites  residing  on  the 
coast  and  the  islands  adjacent,  cannot  be  less 
than  three  thousand.  If  we  add  to  this  the  float- 
ing population,  engaged  in  commerce  and  in  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  the  whole  popu- 
lation cannot  be  less  than  eight  or  ten  thousand. 
In  spite  of  the  reputed  unbealthiness  of  the  cli- 
mate, European  governments  can  find  officers  to 
govern  their  civil  establishments,  and  soldiers  to 
garrison  their  fortifications.  Merchants  in  Europe 
aod  America  can  find  men,  not  only  to  sail  their 
vessels  in  these  seas,  but  they  have  their  agents 
on  shore — aye !  and  as  many  as  they  wish — to 
gather  around  them  the  rich  products  of  the 
country.  Science,  too,  finds  no  difficulty  in  get- 
ting agents  to  carry  on  her  researches  in  those 
regions.  And  we  may  add  to  all  this,  that  there 
is  a  considerable  number  of  individuals  of  afflu- 
ence, who  reside  in  that  country  as  a  matter  of 
preference.''  •*  I  may  remark,"  says  Rev.  Mr. 
Henning,  in  his  address  before  the  Episcopal 
Convention  at  Norfolk,  **  that  the  proportion  of 
deaths  in  our  Mission,  has  been  remarkably  small. 
Compared  with  similar  institutions  on  the  coast, 
ours  has  been  eminently  prosperous.  The 
whole  number  of  whites  since  its  establishment," 
thirteen  years  before,  **  is  twenty.  Of  these,  six 
only  have  died,  and  two  of  these  from  diseases 
not  attributable  to  the  climate."  The  writer  of 
this  was  ear  witness  to  a  statement,  by  Bishop 
Payne,  of  this  same  mission,  **  that  during  a  re- 
sidence of  fourteen  years  at  Cavalla,  he  did  not 
recollect  losing  a  single  sabbath  from  his  labours ; 
was  positively  certain  that  such  loss  had  not  ta- 
ken place  within  the  last  ten  years  of  his  minb- 
try." 


These  statements  of  course  are  not  made  to 
show  that  white  men  enjoy  the  same  health  in 
Africa  as  in  more  temperate  regions.  But  sim- 
ply to  show  that  the  climate  is  not  so  terrible  to 
Europeans,  consequently  much  less  so  to  tbe  na- 
tive or  the  descendant  of  the  native  African. 

These  statements,  it  will  be  remembered,  have 
reference  to  white  men.  The  superior  physical 
adaptation  of  the  black  to  tbe  climate,  in  con- 
nection with  such  statements  must  be  borne  in 
mind.  When  it  is  also  remembered  that  there 
is  every  probability  of  a  rise  in  the  standard  of 
health  as  the  country  is  cultivated  ;  that  acquain- 
tance with  local  diseases,  and  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment, destroys  much  of  their  fatality,  we  shall 
see  how  greatly  this  matter  has  been  magnified* 
The  advance  in  the  average  health  of  the  colony, 
since  its  first  settlement,  has  been  considerable. 
The  choice  of  healthy  locations,  the  removal  of 
depressing  circumstances  from  the  mind  by  due 
preparation  for  the  acclimating  process,  have 
doubtless  tended  to  tbe  production  of  this  im- 
provement. This,  we  may  anticipate  will  con- 
tinue. The  malaria  arising  from  the  immense 
waste  of  tropical  vegetation  being  dissipated  by 
the  cultivation  and  occupation  of  the  soil,  many 
of  the  diseases  arising  from  that  malaria  will  be 
alleviated  if  they  do  not  disappear  altogether.  And 
though  Africa  as  a  tropical  climate  will  ever  have 
diseases  unknown  to  more  temperate  or  colder 
regions,  yet  she  is  exempt  from  others  equally 
fatal  by  which  these  regions  are  scourged  annu- 
ally. The  fact  is,  that  this  matter  is  regulated 
much  more  in  the  neighbourhood  .of  equality 
than  many  suppose ;  consumptiou  in  New  Eng- 
land, for  instance,  doing  its  work  as  efifectually 
and  abundantly  during  the  whole  year,  as  does 
yellow  fever  upon  the  same  amount  of  popula- 
tion during  the  summer  months  in  Louisiana. 

Again,  we  may  anticipate  that  as  the  interior 
is  penetrated,  and  cleared,  the  mountainous  re- 
gions will  prove  more  salubrious.  This  would 
be  but  in  accordance  with  the  experience  of  other 
countries.  Monrovia  and  Cape  Palmas  may 
stand  relatively  to  such  regions  as  does  Vera  Crux 
to  Jalapa,  or  as  any  of  the  sea  ports  on  the  Pa- 
cific to  the  cities  on  the  steppes  of  the  Andes. 
We  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  healthy 
climate,  &c.,  are  regulated  by  any  other  laws  in 
Africa  than  elsewhere.  It  now  sustains  a  nu- 
merous and  robust  population.  It  is  the  home 
of  the  Liberian,  by  a  removal  of  only  a  few  gen* 
orations ;  and  when  he  has  become  acclimated 
may  again  become  a  permanent  home  both  to 
him  and  to  his  posterity. 

But  this  great  undertaking  does  not  cease  in 
securing  the  interest  of  the  colonist,  or  of  all 
classes  in  our  own  country,  does  not  merely 
present  these  results  as  constituting  motives  to 
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its  vigorous  prosecution.  It  recognises  addition- 
ally  a  great  debt,  due  by  the  white  man  to  the 
whole  African  race ;  and  contemplates  by  the  be- 
Btowal  of  bene6t,  to  assist  in  its  liquidation.  That 
would  be  a  great  and  noble  undertaking  which 
went  no  further  than  relieving  the  United  States 
from  one  disturbing  element  in  its  population. 
That  would  be  a  still  nobler  work  which  followed 
these  outcasts,  with  its  protecting  care,  from  our 
ahores ;  which  prepared  them  for  the  blessings 
of  freedom  and  civilization  ;  which  built  up  out 
of  these  present  elements  of  weakness,  and  dis- 
cord, and  ignorance,  a  mighty,  united,  and  en- 
lightened nation  on  the  shores  of  benighted  Af- 
rica. It  would  be  a  great  work  if  it  went  no 
further  than  the  production  of  results  such  as 
these.  But  supposing  these  secured,  there  is 
another  class  of  interests  deeply  involved,  and 
which  demand  consideration.  An  enlightened 
and  increasing  spirit  of  Christian  benevolence 
BOW  requires  that  colonization  must  not  be,  as  in 
time  past  it  has  too  commonly  been,  synonymous 
with  conquest.  The  native  must  not  be  thrust 
out,  exterminated,  or  enslaved,  as  by  our  ances- 
tors, for  the  sake  of  the  new  settler.  His  right 
of  possession  must  be  recognised,  in  the  first  in- 
stance. And,  subseqently,  effort  must  be  made 
to  bring  him  under  the  influence  of  a  civilized 
Christianity ;  to  prepare  him  for  the  reception 
and  enjoyment  of  its  benefits.  In  other  words, 
colonization,  to  accomplish  its  proper  work,  must 
have  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  native  African, 
as  well  as  to  those  of  the  emigrant,  or  of  the 
country  from  which  that  emigrant  takes  his  de- 
parture. 

Now  it  should  be  a  matter  of  sincere  congrat- 
ulatioo  to  every  benevolent  mind,  that  this  fact  has 
been  distinctly  recognised.  Nay,  that  the  results 
already  secured,  and  those  to  which  we  may  look 
forward,  are  of  so  great  importance,  that  of  them- 
selves they  would  amply  repay  for  all  the  effort  and 
toil  that  have  been  expended.  These  results  are 
twofold :  the  prevention  and  stoppage  of  certain 
existing  evils,  the  bestowal  of  certain  positive 
benefits.  The  first  of  these  is  seen  in  the  influ- 
ence of  the  colony  upon  the  slave  trade ;  the  se- 
cond in  the  intercourse  of  the  civilized  and  Chris- 
tian colonist  and  missionary  with  the  barbarous 
and  heathen  aborigines.  It  will  be  remembered 
by  our  readers,  that  this  Western  coast  of  Africa 
was  for  a  long  time  the  chosen  haunt  and  resort 
of  the  slaver.  The  Guinea  coast,  its  more  fa- 
miliar name  in  Europe  and  this  country  thirty 
years  ago,  and  associated  in  many  minds  with 
some  of  the  songs  of  the  nursery,  has  ever  fig- 
ured in  the  annals  of  darkness  and  cruelty,  as 
connected  with  scenes  and  transactions  of  the 
foulest  character.  Extending  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Senegal  to  Cape  Palmas,  is  a  shore  of 


from  900  to  1000  miles,  the  favourite  resort,  at 
one  time,  of  the  slave  trader.  Of  this  shore, 
500  or  600  miles  have  already  passed,  by  piu^ 
chase  and  negotiation  into  the  hands  of  tbe  Co- 
lony, while  large  portions  of  the  remainder,  and 
of  the  coast  beyond  Cape  Palmas,  are  commao- 
ded  in  the  same  way,  by  English  and  Frenth 
colonies,  and  factories.  These  portions  of  the 
Liberian  coast  being  gradually  filled  np  by  set- 
tlers :  the  traffic  in  slaves  stopping  not  merely  as 
a  matter  of  legal  exactment,  but  as  one  of  prac- 
tical operation, — ^these  settlements  are  mtkiog 
the  natives  understand  the  impracticability  and 
the  folly  of  attempting  to  sustain  this  traffic  and 
afford,  also,  to  the  squadronsof  England,  France 
and  the  United  States,  points  of  refreshment,  in- 
formation and  observation,  of  which  they  so  fre- 
quently stand  in  need.  The  aid  thos  rradered, 
by  the  colony  to  the  extinction  of  this  trade  will 
be  immense.  A  small  town  like  Monrovia,  may 
command  and  clear  it  up  for  miles  in  each  direc- 
tion, and  from  an  extensive  interior.  This  be- 
ing done  at  an  expense  of  treasure  and  of  life 
incomparably  smaller  than  in  any  other  cooceir- 
able  manner.  The  annual  appropriation  to  the 
United  States  Squadron  on  the  coast  is  $381,500, 
while  the  whole  outlay  of  the  Colonization  So- 
ciety, from  its  organization,  thirty-four  years  ago^ 
is  computed  at  only  one  million  and  a  qoarterof 
dollars.  It  is  stated  by  one  of  the  commanders 
on  the  coast,  before  a  committee  of  tbe  House 
of  Lords,  that  a  ship  with  her  boats  may  efec- 
tually  blockade  from  90  to  40  miles  of  thiscoast, 
and  this  single  fact  will  enable  us  to  have  some 
idea  as  to  the  comparative  expense  of  the  two 
modes  of  accomplishing  the  same  object. 

This  result  seems  to  have  been  proved  by  tbe 
native  kings  along  the  coast,  in  the  first  move- 
ments of  the'  society.  The  attack  upon  die  col- 
onists which  was  repulsed  with  so  much  bravery 
and  success,  under  Ashmun,  was  most  probably 
incited  by  a  dread  of  loss  in  this  respect.  Re- 
garded only  in  its  effect  upon  this  barter  in  ha- 
man  beings,  the  colony  deserves  the  sincerest 
well  wishes  of  every  lover  of  the  hnman  race. 
And  when  we  remember  the  facts  that  have  been 
brought  to  view  upon  this  point;  when  we  re- 
member, moreover,  the  influence  for  good  npon 
those  tribes  who  through  the  breaking  up  of  this 
hateful  and  debasing  traffic  will  be  led  to  engage 
in  one  more  innocent  and  laudable;  when  we  see 
these  facts,  it  does  seem  most  remarkable  that 
they  who  claim,  par  excellence,  to  be  the  friend 
of  the  negro,  should  oppose  this  movement.  To 
those  of  one  class  of  fanatics  who  would  per- 
petuate slavery  by  means  of  the  slave-trade,  and 
who  would  thus  prolong  the  horrors  of  the  mid- 
dle passage,  its  prelude  aud  its  finale,  we  can 
well   conceive   the   hatcfuloess  of  this  whole 
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subject.  Bat  bow  such  opposition  should  come 
from  that  other  extreme  of  fanatical  fury,  which 
cao  embrace  the  slave  reeking  from  the  slaugh- 
ter of  bis  owner  or  employer ;  how  these  friends 
of  the  Mack  roan  cao  op|jo8e  a  movement  of 
so  mneh  benefit  to  the  black  man,  we  are  ut- 
terly unable  to  understand.  It  would  almost 
seem  as  if  they  were  frantic  at  being  so  far  dis- 
taoced  ia  their  good  endeavours ;  for  certainly 
tbe  siaj^le  town  of  Monrovia  has  done  more  in 
the  way  ofheaefittiag  the  African,  by  breaking  up 
tbis  trade,  than  all  tbe  abolition  societies  in  the 
Uuited  States  put  together.  And  tbis,  be  it  re- 
Bieinbered.  ie  ouly  one  point  on  a  line  of  coast, 
cleared  of  the  same  evil,  of  500  or  600  miles. 

And  this  benefit  in  the  way  of  prevention  of 
eril  to  benighted  Africa,  in  the  breaking  up  of 
tbe  slave  trade,  is  but  the  prelude  to  that  greater 
blesBiog  and  benefit  of  a  pure  gospel,  diffused 
through  the  inatrameutality  of  the  colony  to  its 
millioos  of  heathen  inhabitanta.  There  are  now 
within  the  bonuda  of  Liberia  several  hundred  re- 
captured Africans.  A'  large  number  of  these 
are  professors  of  religion,  have  intermarried  with 
the  colooists,  have  exercised  the  right  of  voting, 
and  are,  some  of  them,  holding  office  under  the 
Soveroment  of  the  republic.  These,  like  the 
colooieis,  but  in  a  more  direct  and  special  man- 
oer,  are  exercising  an  influence  for  good  upon 
their  heathen  countrymen.  That  benighted  con- 
tioeat  is  one  of  tbe  mightiest  of  the  powers  of 
beathendoffl.  With  the  exception  of  those  por- 
tiona  brought  under  the  sway  of  Mahomet,  the 
native  population  of  Africa  is  sunk  in  the  most 
debaeiog  and  brutalizing  idolatry.  Up  to  the 
time  of  the  settlement  of  Sierra  Leone  little  that 
was  available  bad  been  done  for  its  removal. 
Siace  then,  and  especially  since  the  first  settle- 
meat  at  Cape  Mesurado,  effort  to  this  effect  has 
been  put  forth,  in  some  cases,  with  quite  a  rea- 
sooable  share  of  success.  But  the  main  depen- 
dence after  all,  and  we  are  now  stating  the  opin- 
ion of  one  who  for  many  years  has  labored  there 
in  tbe  missionary  work,  the  great  dependence 
for  ministers  and  teachers  must  he  from  the  col- 
ony. The  converted  nations  have  been  elevated 
from  a  point  too  low  in  the  scale  of  moral  and 
religious  feeling  to  be  depended  upon  for  a  long 
time  yet,  as  teachers  and  guides  of  others.  A 
sufficiency  of  white  missionaries  hardly  seems 
attainable,  even  if  there  were  no  objection  on 
tbe  score  of  climate.  The  acclimated  colonist 
must  do  this  work, — must  first  preach  and  teach 
to  tbe  Dative;  by  intercourse  and  association 
gradually  prepare  this  native  for  the  work  of 
giving  instruction  himself,  and  thus  open  tbe 
way  from  tribe  to  tribe,  having  connection  with 
each  other,  for  the  spread  of  Christianity  over  ihe 
vhole  coutineut.     The   African,  says  Bishop 
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Payne,  is  of  a  peculiarly  religious  character. 
Such  is  the  fact  made  evident  upon  their  own 
shores ;  such  is  the  fact  made  evident,  also,  by 
the  colored  population  in  this  country.  There 
is,  perhaps,  no  portion  of  the  globe  in  which 
there  is  so  large  a  proportion  of  professing  chris- 
tians to  its  population  as  in  Liberia.  A  similar 
disproportion  would  we  believe  be  exhibited  by 
comparison  of  the  white  and  colored  population 
elsewhere.  And  while  the  Christianity  of  many 
of  these  is  doubtless  of  a  barbarous  kind,  yet 
with  many  it  is  genuine ;  and  is  bringing  forth 
its  appropriate  fruit.  No  opposition  or  perse- 
cution has  ever  been  experienced  by  the  mission- 
aries. The  way  for  tbe  progress  of  Christianity 
is  wide  open  : — and  with  a  predominating  reli- 
gious sentiment  and  influence  in  Liberia,  wo 
anticipate  noc  merely  the  civilization  bat  the 
moral  and  religious  regeneration  of  the  benight- 
ed milltoas  of  that  continent. 

Tbe  bearing  of  all  this  upon  the  project  of  tho 
proposed  line  of  steamers  wiU  be  evident  upon  a 
moment's  reflection.  If  there  be  a  present  com<* 
meree,  and  a  prospective  one  much  larger,  hero 
we  have  material  for  their  freightage.  If  tho 
colony  be  progressing,  and  the  probability  of 
its  increase  by  this  measure  be  heightened,  hero 
is  aaocber  inducement  and  source  of  revenno 
from  passengers*  If  this  colony  prove  destmc- 
tive  to  the  slave  trade,  here  is  another  induce- 
ment not  only  on  the  score  of  humanity,  but  on 
that  of  expense  and  life  saved,  by  the  removal 
of  the  necessity  for  an  African  aquadron.  If 
Africa  be  not  only  a  relief  of  the  white  but  tho 
refuge  of  the  black ;  if  Africa  and  tbe  world  bo 
blessed  by  this  colony ;  If  this  colony  will  be  sus- 
taiued  and  strengthened  by  tbe  proposed  schemo, 
what  an  appeal  in  favor  of  that  scheme  is  thus 
presented.  How  imperatively  is  every  christian 
philanthropist  called  upon  to  bid  it  God  speed ; 
to  help  it,  so  far  as  he  is  able,  to  its  final  accom* 
plishment. 

We  have  said  that  this  proposition  does  not 
stand  alone.  We  would  say,  moreover,  if  it 
be  now  rejected,  let  not  the  friends  of  Africa  be 
discouraged.  The  great  work  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  further  is  not  now  a  matter  of  mere 
experiment  or  anticipation.  At  this  stage  of  its 
progress  its  benefits  are  not  problematical.  In 
the  history  of  the  world  this  African  colony  has 
become  a  great  fact : — a  most  important  and  in- 
teresting fact  in  this  age  of  great  enterprise. 
While  some  have  opposed  and  reviled;  while 
others  have  held  aloof  in  coldness  and  indiffer- 
ence ;  while  others  yet  have  labored  in  doubt  and 
discouragement,  its  progress  has  been  steadily  for* 
ward.  We  behold  it  now,  in  the  thirty  fifth  year 
of  its  existence,  an  infant  republic  in  some  res- 
pects the  most  remarkable  and  the  most  proa- 
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perous  that  has  ever  figured  upon  the  page  of 
history^    That  brief  period  has  beeu  illustrated 
by  deedo  of  human  endurance,  of  human  suffer- 
ing, and  human  benevolence  of  the  noblest  char- 
acter.    During  the  thirty  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  first  landing,  at  Sherbao  Island  under 
Mr.  Bacon,  until  the  last  report  given  by  Mr. 
OuHey«  most  thrilling  incidents,  bringing  authu> 
man  nattti^  in  some  of  its  highest  manifestations, 
have  been  of  frequent  occurrence.    Africa  has 
not  only  been  the  spot  where  the  white  man  has 
wrought  out  some  of  his  darkest  deeds  of  wick- 
edness and  cruelty,  but  where,  also,  the  white 
man  and  strong- hearted  christian  woman  have 
wrought  out  some  of  their  noblest  deeds  of  suf- 
fering benevolence.    Take,  as  an  instance,  that 
record  of  suffering  connected  with  this  first  party 
of  which  we  have  spoken  when  only  one  white 
man  escaped  to  tell  the  tale  of  disaster.    Take, 
as  another,  the  career  of  that  too  long  unappre- 
ciated but  self-denying,  heroic,  and  bigh-souled 
Ashmun.     Let  any  one  peruse  the  account  of 
that  conflict  between  a  mere  handful  of  sickly 
colonists  and  thousands  of  savage  barbarians; 
note  the  critical  juncture  when  every  thing  de- 
pended, under  God,  upon  the  energy  and  provi- 
dence of  one  or  two  devoted  men ;  let  him  note 
how  these  few  leading  spirits — one  of  them  at 
a  former  period  a  slave — came  up  to  the  exigen- 
cy of  the  occasion,  and  be  will  feel  that  there  are 
pages  of  that  history  replete  with  the  deepest 
interest;  that  the  efforts  of  those  who  would  con- 
tinue, and  carry  on  the  work,  which  was  thus 
begun,  deserve   his  warmest  sympathy.    The 
foundations  of  a  great  empire,  as  we  trust,  were 
then  laid,  in  trial  and  in  suffering.    The  pesti- 
lence that  walketh  in  darkness  and  the  sickness 
that  destroyetb  in  the  noon  day  were  the  dread 
enemies  which  first  they  encountered.  The  colo- 
nists had  to  become  acquainted  with  an  unknown 
climate,  and  many  precious  lives  were  almost 
necessarily  lost   in  forming  this    acquaintance. 
They  had  a  jealous  savage  foe  to  conciliate ;  this, 
too,  while  they  were  engaged  in  breaking  up  the 
slave  trade,  his  most  lucrative  source  of  revenue. 
Most  of  these  difficulties  have  been  overcome ; 
others  are  gradually  being  alleviated  and  are  dis- 
appearing.   Whatever  may  be  the  fortunes  of  Li- 
beria for  the  future,  thus  far  none  of  her  friends 
have  had  cause  to  regret  their  endeavors  in  her 
esrablishment. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind  we  would  bid  God 
speed  to  the  proposed  measure,  and  all  others 
having  reference  to  the  same  object.  If  the  col- 
ony goes  on,  as  it  has  since  its  commencement,  it 
will  not  be  long  before  some  such  plan  will  be 
adopted.  The  general  government  will  merely 
be  the  medium  for  the  spontaneous  action  of  the 
whole  country;  meeting  thus  its  unanimous  call 


and  satisfying  its  necessities.    If  this  canse  be 
of  men,  to  use  the  idea  of  that  wise  counsellor 
of  the  Sanhedrim^  it  will  come  to  naught,  but  if 
it  be  of  God,  and  for  the  permanent  benefit  of 
God's  creatures,  we  may  certainly  anticipate  His 
future  blessing.     That  blessing  we  may  taj  k 
not  all  in  anticipation.     It  has  already  been  ex- 
perienced)— a  foretaste,  we  may  hopci  of  that 
which  shall  be  experienced  in  future.    *'Let  the 
mission  go  forward ;  let  it  go  forward  more  thaa 
ever,*'  is  the  inscription  upon  a  simple  slab  which 
covers  the  remains  of  one  of  Virginia's  noblest 
sons,  now   slumbering  in  the   soil  of  Africa; 
words,  uttered  by  himself,  in  his  last  momeoti, 
as  showing  bis  deep  convictioti  in  that  tnithfQl 
hour,  of  the  importance  of  the  work  in  which 
he  was  engaged.    We  would  take  up  this  exela- 
mation  of  the  dauntless  and  devoted  Minor,  and 
apply  it  to  every  portion  of  that  work  which  has 
for  its  object  the  benefit,  the  civilizatioo,  the 
Christiauisation   of  that   benighted   cootineot. 
**  Let"  every  such  effort  **  go  forward ;  let  it  go 
forward  more  than  ever.'*  Let  every  lover  of  bis 
kind  hasten  its  glorious  consa  mmation.    Let  tbii 
proposed  measure  of  which  we  have  spokeo  u 
tending  to  such  consummation,  be  sustained  ud 
carried  into  effect.    Let  a  bridge  of  boats,  to  um 
the  idea  of  another,  between  America  and  Afri- 
ca, thus  be  established.     "  Across  that  bridge," 
to  use  the  glowing  language  of  the  author  of  this 
idea,  **  there  will  go,  with  a  tramp  firom  day  to 
day,  like  an  army  with  banners,  a  mighty  crowd 
whose  exodus  will  be  more  glorious  than  that  of 
Israel ;  a  crowd  at  whose  head  there  will  be  the 
banner  of  banners,  the  banner  of  the  cross,  be- 
hind which  will  follow  all  good  things— ^ntil  vre 
shall  have  repaid  the  debt  which  our  fathers  in- 
curred to  Africa,  until  we  shall  see  Africa  re- 
deemed, regenerated,  and  disenthralled." 


AUTUMN. 

Trdiiiiated  from  the  Frenek  tf  LeMortine* 
BT   MAROARET  JltNl^lK. 

Hail!  forenta  still  with  Terdure  on  your  heads, 
Tho*  thick  beneath  the  yellow  folia^  lies ; 

Mail !  lingering  days  of  beauty !     Nature**  weeds 
Befit  her  grief  and  charm  my  gaxing  eyes. 

I  tread  with  pensive  step  the  lonely  wajr— 
For  the  last  time  I  love  again  to  see 

This  dimly  shining  sun  whose  feeble  ray 
Scarce  penetrates  the  woods'  obscurity. 

In  autumn  tide,  when  Nature  Aides  the  while, 
I  find  strange  sweetness  in  her  veiled  repose ; 

It  is  a  friend's  farewell — the  latest  smile 
From  lips  which  death  will  soon  ibrever  close. 
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71iu9  ready  to  fontake  life's  outmost  boanH, 
Weejtiug  oiy  weary  pt^t  of  hope  devoid, 

I  turn  me  still  with  envious  gtti,e  around, 
And  view  the  blessings  I  have  nut  enjoyed. 

Earth,  SDH  aod  Tttlley— nature  fair  and  bri£:ht, 
fieside  my  grave  I  breathe  you  each  a  sight 

So  fragrant  is  the  air,  so  pure  the  light, 
So  sweet  the  sunshine  to  a  dying  eye. 

I  would  that  I  might  even  now,  the  draught 
Of  intermingled  gall  and  nectar  drain : 

Deep  in  the  cup  of  life  from  whence  I  quaffed, 
Perhaps  one  drop  of  honey  might  remain. 

Perhaps  the  future  yet  may  grant  me  long 
Return  of  happiness  whose  hope  has  flown— 

Perliaps  some  stranger  spuit  mid  the  throng, 
Has  thought  and  felt  responsive  to  my  own. 

The  fallmg  flower  sheds  perfumes  on  the  breeze— > 
Its  fiirewellfl  to  the  light  and  life's  sweet  day; 

I  perish,  and  my  soul  at  its  release, 
Floats  like  a  soft,  sad  melody  away  ! 


The  Turkey-Hunter  in  his  Closet. 

J  have  formed  a  resolutioo,  this  morning,  to 
amuse  mjself  by  occasionally  writing  down  my 
experiences,  random  thoughts,  and  so  forth,  in 
all  matters  relating  to  land  and  wator  sports,  in 
a  plain  way. 

It  is  not  the  quantity  of  game  killed  in  aday*s 
hunting  or  shooting,  or  the  quantity  of  fish  caught 
io  a  day's  fishing,  that  makes  the  record  of  the 
day  pleasant  reading  to  the  world.  If  it  was, 
the  slaughters  of  a  battue,  with  the  numerical 
list  of  the  killed,  would  make  more  pleasant 
reading  than  any  sprightly  adventures  of  a  sin- 
gle sportsman,  where  he  happened  to  come  in 
vtritb  an  empty  game-bag.  Now,  I  think  the 
most  pleasant  shooting  record  I  ever  read  is  that 
of  the  *Uhru8h  bunting**  in  the  Italian  tour  of 
Alexander  Dumas ;  and  yet  the  thrush  hunter,  in 
that  record  follows  a  thrush  from  the  centre  of 
Piedmont  very  nearly  to  Naples,  putting  up  at 
night  always  in  the  town  nearest  the  grove  or 
thicket  in  which  he  had  roosted  it,  borrowing  the 
dogs  of  landlords  to  nose  it  out — one  of  which 
dogs,  with  a  singular  gesticulation  of  the  hind 
leg,  committed  a  remarkable  indignity  upon  the 
thrush- hnnter*s  gaiter,  in  contemptuous  deprecia- 
tion of  him  after  an  ineffectual  shot  at  the  bird, 
and  instantly  trotted  olT  to  bis  owoer — and,  after 
all,  does  not  succeed  in  bagging  the  thrush.  Be- 
sides, in  regard  to  fishing,  who  cares  in  read- 
ing gentle  Izaak  Walton — that  venerable  King- 
fiihtT-^how  many  or  how  few  pounds  of  trout 
the  moralizing  old  gentleman  caught  on  any 
moraiug.  The  man  who  kills  no  gamoi  or  catches 


no  fish,  may  have  a  more  entertaining  story  for 
you,  of  his  adventures,  or  observations,  than  one 
*who,  if  your  larder  depended  ou  him,  would  bet- 
ter supply  your  physical  appetite.  I  do  uot  mean 
to  say  either  that  I  have  been  an  unsuccessful 
sportsman,  or  that  I  have  a  pleasant  story  to  tell. 
I  have  killed  a  great  deal  of  game,  of  one  sort 
and  another,  in  my  time;  and  as  for  a  story,  I 
fear,  after  all,  that,  like  Canuing^s  knife-grinder, 
I  have  *^uone  to  teir* — pleasant,  or  unpleasant. 

What  purpose  did  I  set  out  with  7  I  recollect 
now*  I  expressed  my  resolution  to  put  down 
my  experiences,  and  random  thoughts  on  sport- 
ing subjects,  as  the  whim  might  seize  me.  I 
mean  by  **  experiences**  such  points  of  know- 
ledge as  I  have  picked  up,  of  the  best  ways  of 
taking  game  where  I  have  happened  to  hunt  it, 
of  its  habits,  of  shifting  beauties  of  the  woods 
and  fields,  connected  here  and  there,  perhaps, 
with  recollections  of  particular  adventures,  or 
sporting  excursions. 

I  live  near  the  western  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
In  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  The  game  in  my 
neighbourhood  is  not  very  abundant.  It  con-r 
sists  chiefly,  however,  of  good  kinds — turkeys, 
mallards,  blue-wing,  and  some  other  tolerably 
good  ducks,  pheasants  and  partridges.  I  call 
the  last  two  by  their  familiar  names  here.  I 
have  a  distaste  for  dandy  shooting-jackets,  and 
dandy  particularities  in  the  nomenclature  of  birds 
and  beasts.  There  was  a  controversy,  some  time 
ago,  as  to  whether  our  partridge  was  cotumixot 
perdrix — quail  or  partridge.  In  such  controver- 
sies it  is  iudifi*erent  to  me  whether  Punch  stran- 
gles the  dsvil,  or  the  devil  flies  away  with  Punch* 
I  suppose,  however,  they  are  necessary  to  the 
settlement  of  questions  in  natural  history.  Frank 
Forester  calls  our  pheasant  **rufled  grouse.**  I 
have  no  objection.  But  leave  all  niceties  of  no- 
menclature to  natural  history,  and  call  things,  oa 
ordinary  occasions,  by  their  common  names,,  or 
you  will  be  as  fastidious  and  interesting  as  aa 
instrument  of  legal  conveyance,  or  a  physician*s 
prpscription.  I  wish,  never  so  long  as  I  live,  to 
bag  either  coturnix  Virgiuiana,  or  perdrix  Vir- 
giniana — yet  I  go  to  some  trouble  in  preparing 
for  the  fall  campaign  against  Virginia  partridges. 
I  premise  then  that  where,  hereafter,  1  use  the 
word  *'  partridge,*'  Frank  Forester,  or  any  other 
northern  stickler  for  the  proprieties,  must  under- 
stand me  to  mean  quail,  and,  where  I  speak  of 
pheasants,  to  mean  ruffed  grouse. 

The  Wild  Turkey  is  the  most  respectable  game 
bird  I  know,  and  I  shall  begin  my  experiences 
^ith  it.  By  the  way,  the  question  seems  never 
to  have  been  settled,  whether  the  Turkey  is  ex- 
clusively American  in  its  origin.  The  persons 
who  argue  that  it  existed  in  Europe,  or  Asia, 
before  the  date  of  American  discovery,  say  that 
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Plioy  de«eribe«  a  bird  Answeriog  in  several  res- 
pects to  R  description  of  the  Turkey— that  the 
name  *«  Turltey"  is  proof  that  the  bird  existed 
in  the  country  of  that  name — and,  finally,  that 
Smith  in  the  history  of  his  Virginia  voyage  and 
discoveries,  speaks  of  the  bird  only  in  a  casual 
way,  as  if  it  was  already  known  to  his  Euro- 
pean readers.  I  do  not  care  anything  about  the 
question.  But  nevertheless,  I  think  the  Rhino- 
ceros as  much  of  a  Unicorn  as  the  Turkey  is 
Pliny's  bird — probably  a  bustard ;  that  the  strut- 
ting gobler  is  grand  and  grave  enough  with  the 
pomposity  of  his  red  wattles  swelling  about  his 
head,  to  have  led  our  first  voyagers,  who  were 
full  of  the  ancient  notions  about  the  stately  and 
turbaned  Turk,  to  select  the  name  for  him ;  and 
finally  that  Smith  mentioned  the  bird  in  a  casual 
way  because  he  gave  bis  book  to  the  workl  in 
1G29,  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  American  world,  and  perhaps 
nearly  as  long  after  the  discovery  of  the  Ameri- 
can bird — certainly  after  it  had  been  introduced 
into  the  armorial  bearings  of  one  of  King  James' 
Baronets ;  and  after  Sbakspeare  bad  spoken  of 
it  in  bis  plays — e.  g. 

•*  Here  he  comes  swelling  like  a  Turkey-cock." 


Let  me  notice  here  that  a  Mr.  M icajah  Cock, 
(what  a  name  to  be  sure !)  who  wrote  a  book  on 
poultry  some  short  time  ago,  takes  occasion  after 
calling  the  gobler  **  Turkey-cock**  (as  of  course 
he  bad  a  right  to  do)  to  pronounce  **  gobler*' 
mtlgar.  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  C.  is  a  gander,  and 
only  calls  himself  cock  on  this  same  principle  of 
refinement.  Perhaps  he  uses  «*  vulgar**  in  its 
ancient  signification  *^ common.*'  There  is  a 
word  differing  in  the  same  way  in  its  ancient  and 
modem  signification»i^I  mean  'Mm pertinent;*' 
I  think  it  very  applicable  to  all  such  refinements. 
But  Micajah,  let  me  do  him  the  justice  to  say, 
has  written  a  very  good  book,  upon  the  **  set- 
ting of  hens,"  and  the  pathology  of  chicken  dis- 
eases. 

My  passion  for,  and  all  the  skill  I  possess Jn, 
Turkey  hunting,  grew  out  of  my  association 
with  two  gentlemen  nearly  of  my  own  age,  and 
closely  related  to  me  in  blood.  One  of  these  is 
so  inveterate  a  hunter  of  this  particular  game 
that  his  friends  call  him  **  Turkey-foot.*'  I  shall 
call  him  Turkey-foot,  or  Adam  Hunter,  hereaf- 
ter, as  my  humor  happens  to  be  grave  or  jocu- 
lar. The  latter  name  is  not  very  far  from  his 
real  one.  My  other  friend  rejoiced  when  we 
were  at  college  in  the  nick-name  of  "Tom 
Beef* — and  this  name  I  will  adopt  for  him  now. 
After  the  separations  which  generally  take  place 
at  the  period  when  men  marry,  form  new  friend- 
ships, and  diverge  into  the  regular  pursuits  of 
lifsi  it  happened  that  we  returned  still  very  young 


men,  into  an  association  as  congenial  and  inti- 
mate as  ever,  and  became — ^like 

'*  The  reverend  Ichabod  Bereslbrd, 
That  mighty  hunter  before  the  lord" — 

famous  for  the  passion,  and  successes,  of  hoot- 
ing. A  t  the  time  that  circumstances  led  me  bsck 
into  this  close  association  with  my  former  frieads, 
I  was  reckoned  an  excellent  quick  shot,  an  no- 
tiring  walker,  and  in  every  respect  good  mate- 
rial for  making  a  Turkey  hunter  out  of;  but  I 
had  only  killed  one  Turkey  in  all  my  shooting. 
In  the  rambling  licence  I  have  given  myself,  1 
will  go  back  to  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  tell  bow 
I  killed  that  Turkey — a  famous  gobler. 

I  bad  gone  into  the  country  to  a  wedding. 
One  evening  during  the  festivities,  from  which  1 
and  a  younger  brother  of  Tom  Beef,  were  eome- 
what  debarred,  as  rather  too  young  to  participate 
in  them,  a  tall  bony  fellow  from  the  pine-billi, 
named  Jem  Waters,  found  opportunity  to  let  os 
know  that  it  would  be  a  beautiful  night  for  find- 
ing and  shooting  Turkeys  on  their  roosts,  and 
and' that  we  might  go  with  him  on  a  hoot  of 
that  kind^  if  we  chose.  Our  elders  had  quite 
cast  us  into  the  shade  in  the  gentler,  and  more 
gallant  occupations  of  the  occasion,  and  we 
were  ripe  for  such  an  adventure.  Ned  Beef  and 
I  went  to  bed  in  an  out- house,  which  had  been 
converted,  for  the  time,  into  a  magazine  of  beds, 
for  boys,  and  supernumerary  bachelors.  We  did 
not  sleep  a  wink — how  could  we  onder  the  cir- 
cumstances ? — but  lay  awaiting  '^  the  rising  of 
the  Waters**  as  impatiently  as  a  steam -boat  cap- 
tain on  a  sand-bar.  At  last  the  Watera  (Je») 
rose,  and  being  notified  of  this  important  fact 
by  a  tap  at  a  window,  we  huddled  on  such  clothes 
as  we  had  taken  off,  seized  our  rifles  and  poacbes 
and  issued  out  into  the  brightest  October  nigbi 
that  a  Hare — 


**  Scarce  making  more  sound,  with  his  delicaie  feet, 
Than  your  heart  will  make  in  its  fiuntest  beat**— 

ever  flirted  his  white  tail,  or  bonnced  along  a 
frosty  path  in.  There  was  just  that  shining  rime 
of  frost  on  every  thing,  that  pnts,  by  its  reflec- 
tion, a  steady  gleam  on  the  front  sight  of  a  nfle, 
and  makes  night  shooting,  where  the  object  is 
large,  a  matter  of  little  uncertainty  or  difficolty. 
As  we  walked  off  with  our  hunter,  we  went 
through  the  pantomime  of  aiming  at  pooltry  oa 
the  plum  trees,  and  fences,  and  discovered,  with 
great  satisfaction,  that  the  bead  could  be  drawn 
in  the  moonlight.  How  onr  young  fingers  itched 
to  convert  the  experimenal  aim  into  the  experi- 
mental shot!  I  as  the  eldest  boy — Ned  Beef  be- 
ing my  junior  by  a  month — was  to  have  the  jirf' 
shot  with  the  best  of  the  two  rifles ;  Ned  was  to 
take  it  after  such  first  shot,  and  retnrn  it  to  me 
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for  the  third — ami  so  on,  by  a  process  of  alter- 
nations^  which,  after  strangliDg  each  other  forao 
hour  in  bed,  and  a  terrible  contest  of  legs  and 
elbows,  we  had  fitially  settled  on  as  the  order  of 
procedure.  Half  an  bourse  walk  brought  us  to 
ao  exteosire  range  of  wooded  hills.  The  growth 
for  the  most  part  was  of  oak  and  pine.  Every 
iquirrePs  nest  in  the  crotches  of  the  trees  under- 
went a  close  inspection ;  the  wart  or  knot  of  a 
tree  often  set  our  ioaaginations  to  work  until  we 
saw  a  Turkey  in  it — head — neck — tail — all  per- 
fect. But  squirrePs  nests  and  knots  were  all  we 
fouod.  We  had  not,  at  the  peep  of  day,  so  much 
SB  seen  one  turkey,  roosting,  or  flying  from  its 
roosL  Just  at  the  peep  of  day  we  came  to  the 
cabin  of  an  old  negro  man  named  Vincent.  This 
old  man  Vincent  had  been  a  house-servant — a 
much  higher  claas  than  the  *'  serfs  of  the  glebe" — 
aod  at  the  death  of  his  master,  had  been  exon- 
erated from  farther  service,  and  established  in  a 
suug  cabin  just  where  a  descending  ravine  came 
down  at  right  angles  upon  a  regular  little  valley, 
with  a  brook  in  it.  There  the  old  man  cultiva- 
ted a  little  garden,  raised  rose-combed  chickens, 
and  made  brooms  and  mats.  Old  Vincent  was 
up,  and  stirring,  when  we  drew  near  his  cabin. 
In  answer  to  an  inquiry  about  the  Turkeys,  he 
said  that,  the  morning  before,  about  thirty,  with 
two  veiy  large  gobiers  amongst  them,  had  come 
down  from  the  cross-ravine,  passed  the  run,  and 
gone  over  to  a  corn-field  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  behind  his  cabin — and  that,  in  the  tvtning, 
the  two  gobiers  had  returned  without  the  flock, 
and  gone  up  the  ravine  again  to  roost.  Ned  and 
I  immediately  parted  from  Waters,  whom  we 
did  not  see  afterward,  and  went  up  the  cross- 
ravine.  We  had  followed  it  nearly  to  its  head 
when  we  found  that  it  forked.  I  took  one  fork, 
sod  be  the  other.  By  this  time  the  sky  was  of 
the  deepest  red-rose  colour,  full  of  beautiful  mot- 
tles, from  North-£ast  to  South-East,  and  so 
near,  in  altitude — I  mean  this  flush  was — to  the 
zenith,  that  the  upper  boughs  of  the  trees  a  lit- 
tle before  me  as  I  walked  toward  the  East,  were 
relieved  against  it.  I  do  not  recollect  to  have 
since  seen  so  singularly  beautiful  a  sky.  1  had 
gone  some  fifty  yards  up  the  fork,  when  I  saw 
one  of  the  gobiers  perched,  with  his  bearded 
breast  to  me,  on  a  horizontal  limb  of  an  oak, 
within  close  shot.  As  I  stopped  to  set  and  cock 
my  rifle,  he  rose  and  turned  on  his  perch ;  but 
before  he  could  get  away  I  pulled  trigger,  and 
down  be  tumbled.    Ned  came  up. 

"  You  have  done  a  thing/*  said  he,  with  a  man- 
ner of  great  solemnity,  **  that  people  will  talk 
about" — 

**  To  the  remotest  future  ages,"  chimed  in  I. 

**  But  do  you  know,"  continued  be,  ^*  that  it 
was  rascally  in  you  to  put  me  up  that  fork  where 


the  Turkey  toatn't?** — and  here  there  was  soma 
danger  of  a  renewal  of  the  controversy  of  the 
night  before. 

1  had  shot  the  gobler  in  the  thin  of  the  flank 
aa  he  stood  with  his  tail  to  me,  and  my  bullet 
had  gone  out  through  his  back  bone  between  the 
shoulders,  and  then  passed,  following  its  length 
a  little  way,  through  his  neck.  We  tied  his  legs 
together  with  a  handkerchief,  at  the  spurs,  and, 
slipping  a  rifle  through,  carried  him  in,  dragging 
the  ground  with  his  venerable  head.  He  weigh- 
ed, when  cleaned,  unless  a  boyish  exaggeration 
fastened  itself  on  my  mind,  and  came  at  last  to 
pass  for  truth  even  with  myself,  twenty-three 
pounds  and  a  half. 

With  what  magnificence  of  gait  and  manner 
I  walked  into  the  breakfast  room  with  the  mighty 
trophy  dangling  at  my  heels!  What  laconic 
brevity  there  was  in  Ned's  account  of  my  achiev- 
ment,  and  the  hunt !  How  fully  I  compensated 
for  his  brevity  in  my  own  ample  narrative ! 

A  turkey-killing  mania  raged  amongst  the  crowd 
at  once.  Guns  were  brought  out  and  loaded, 
horses  and  carriages  ordered ;  in  the  midst  of  the 
preparations  Ned  and  I  despatched  a  rapid  break- 
fast and  hurried  out  to  make  an  assault  upon  the 
flock  of  which  old  Vincent  had  told  us.  Our 
adventures  after  it  were  unsuccessful,  and  not 
deserving  of  a  record,  but  we  saw  one  rare  sight, 
and,  I  assure  you,  we  laughed,  behind  a  com 
shock  where  we  lay  perdu,  considerably  at  it. 
Along  the  edge  of  the  corn-field  ran  a  fine  smooth 
state  road.  On  this  road  the  most  stylish  of  our 
senior  cousins — a  young  six-footer,  of  twenty, 
with  gold  spectacles,  a  moustache,  and  a  turkey- 
breasted  coat  with  rounded  collars  spread  out 
over  his  should ers-^w est  it  in  his  little  carriage, 
with  his  bay  bob-taiU  hitched  tandem  fashion,  at 
the  rate  of  sixteen  miles  an  hour.  He  sate  bean- 
tifully  squared  on  his  seat,  only  with  a  little  pro- 
jection forward  of  one  shoulder,  and  cheered  hie 
trotters  with  a  sharp  and  stylish  **  Ha — a — a — h 
you  dogs.*'  Behind  him,  **  devouring  the  way 
in  his  haste*'— for  he  rode  far  forward  in  the  sad- 
dle, and  with  his  mouth  open,  came  a  servant, 
forcing  his  horse  into  that  rollicking  gallop  which 
must  grow,  now  and  then,  into  a  run  to  keep  at 
the  heels  of  fast  trotters.  The  servant  carried 
his  master's  gun  directly  transverse  the  mane  of 
bis  horse,  and  bird-bag,  flask,  and  pouch,  kept  up 
a  constant  alternating  assault  upon  his  ears  and 
hips.  *«That*s  Turkey  hunting;  I  wonder  how 
many  heMl  kill*'— said  Ned. 

I  must  return  from  this  digression  to  my  more 
matured  experiences  with  my  two  older  friends. 

But  let  me  stop  here  for  the  present. 

What  signature  shall  I  adopt?  Shall  it  be, 
with  an  eye  to  the  nature  of  the  task  I  am  about, 

T.  Hunter — 


eese 


Aline* 
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toaviDg  the  reader  to  enlarge  the  iaitial  T  ioto 
Theodore,  Thomas,  or  Turkey,  ae  be  choosed  ? 
That  name  does  not  come  sharply  enough  off. 
It  wae  Scathelock,  that  keen-shootiug  forester 
of  Robinhood's  band,  who  wrote  his  name  (Friar 
Tuck  may  have  done  it  for  him,  as  the  better 
clerk)  on  a  seroll,  fastened  it  in  the  fringe  of  his 
arrow,  and  then  shot  shaft,  and  scroll,  into  the 
crowd  of  Carlisle.  I  think  I  will  let  my  arrow 
fly  with  the  same  label — 

SCATHEI^OCK. 


ALINE. 


« AN  OWRE  TRUE  TALE." 


BT  FAN9T  FIELDINO. 

It  was  A  Sainmer*s  ere.    Declining  day 
Was  gilding  withiu  tints  the  western  sky 
And  gorgeously  iu  glorious  coloring  fell 
Upon  the  rirgin  drapery  which  hung 
Around  the  window  of  that  cottage  home. 
The  incense  breath  of  evening  floated  in 
Through  the  cool  lattice  as  it  wafted  o*er 
The  flowers  that  with  early  summers  comer- 
Roses  and  lilies,  with  the  woodbine  wild. 
And  jasmine  with  its  showers  of  silver  stars, 
Blent  their  rich  fragrance  in  the  evening  air. 

With  soothing  influence  fell  its  balmy  breath 

Upon  the  livid  brow  of  her  who  sat 

By  thfl  low  cottage- window  gasing  forth 

For  the  last  time  on  Nature*s  loveliness. 

The  death-dews  clast*ring  round  her  forehead  pale. 

And  parting  day's  last  smile  upon  her  cheek, 

As  gently  hinting  that  they  should  be  gone. 

For  day  and  she  must  take  tbeir  leave  together. 

poor  broken-hearted  one!  I  well  could  weep 

As  I  thy  simple  narrative  relate,-* 

**It  is  an  ancient  tale  and  often  told***— 

Of  true  love  blighted  by  the  ungentle  soul 

Of  one,  who  cannot  feel  that  passion^s  strength 

And  cannot  comprehend  its  holiness. 

But  gently,  Aline,  gently  will  I  lifl 

Aside  the  veil  that  shades  thy  secret  dear 

Which  thou  did*st  bury  in  thy  inmost  heart,-** 

Hiding  it  from  the  world,  and  if  thou  might*st 

E'en  from  high  Heav'n — from  all  save  thine  own  self} 

Suflfering  the  pangs  of  unrequited  love 

To  gnaw  with  serpent  tooth  thy  faithful  heart. 

Rut  on  the  fatal  eve  which  saw  her  die 

She  to  her  widowM  mother  told  the  tale 

Of  her  false  lover,  and  his  cruelty-^ 

How  he  had  woo*d  and  won  away  her  heart, — 

That  gallant  soldier-lad,  with  oaths  on  oaths 

or  all-enduring  love  and  constancy ; — 

How  he  had  painted  to  her  fancy's  eye 

Bright  dreams  of  sunny  lands  beyond  the  sea 

Where  flowers  bloomed  brighter  and  where  gay  birds  sang 


More  cheerily  than  round  her  happy  home, 
And  then  how  oft  on  May -day  festival.? 
Would  he  select  her  from  her  gay  compeers, 
The  blooming  village  maids,  and  lead  her  forth 
To  thread  the  mazes  of  the  giddy  dance. 
And  while  admiring  eyes  would  follow  him, 
lie  gazed  on  her. 

And  then  at  shadowy  eve, 
When  sport  and  frolic  of  the  day  were  o'er. 
Upon  some  moonlit  bank  the  lovors  sat 
Where  dew«drops  glittered  on  tlte  verdure  soft, 
Like  diamond  show'rs  on  emerald  surface  seen. 
And  listened  there  to  Zephyr's  silvery  song 
Making  sweet  melody  among  the  trees : 
And  seated  thus  beside  a  gurgling  stream, 
The  soldier-lad  would  tune  his  gay  guitar, 
And  sang  to  her  whose  soul  drank  in  each  sonnd, 
The  melodies  of  his  own  native  land« 


So  waned  the  da}',  when  lo!  the  cry  '*  To  arms!' 
ReiJcboed  through  th'  extent  of  that  fair  land. 
And  with  that  spirit-sickening  cry  were  borae 
Full  many  a  loving  and  beloved  heart 
Unto  the  harvest-field  of  Death. 

But  on 
With  my  sad  tale>— then  came  the  fotal  day 
That  Henry  from  his  Aline  must  depart. 


Months  passed  away  and  still  no  tidings  came, 
Save  on  the  battle-eve  a  virgin  sheet 
Enveloping  a  faded  mountain-flower, 
(A  blue  **  forget-me-not,")  came  to  her  hand. 
He  had  no  time  for  more, — an  aged  friend 
Passing  the  field  whereon  the  ho^t  encamped 
Bore  to  fair  Aline  this  memento  brief. 


Autumn  and  winter  in  their  turn  had  passed 
When  one  bright,  sunny  mom  in  early  spring 
A  bridal  pageant  neared  tlie  village  inn. 
Loud  bursts  of  festal  music  stirr'd  the  air 
And  streamen  flutter'd  gaily  as  the  sun 
Shone  forth  resplendent  on  that  fotiy  scene. 
Young  village-maids  and  hinds  did  gather  ranod 
(Fair  Aline  in  their  midst,  more  sad  and  pale 
Than  was  her  wont)  to  view  the  nuptial  train 
And  see  the  youthful,  noble  pair  alight. 


Oh,  woful  day  for  Aline !  could  it  be 
Her  Henry  standing  by  his  noble  bride  I 
That  heart  that  beats  in  unison  with  hera 
Throbbing  as  wildly  in  its  new -bom  love 
As  when  its  pulses  thrill'd  to  Aline*8  name  ! 
It  was  enough.    She  wasted  day  by  day 
Like  a  pale  flower  drooping  on  its  stalk. 
Yet  murmured  she  no  sigh,  and  none  might  tell 
Why  thus  she  pined  and  why  her  restless  eye 
Gleamed  with  such  wild,  unearthly  lustre  when 
One  but  made  mention  of  the  soldier-bov. 


Softly  she  sleeps  beneath  yon  grassy  turf 
Wiiiiin  the  village  church-yard's  quiet  shade ; 
The  gentle  violet  and  the  primrose  pale 
Shed  their  soft  perfume  round  her  pcacefht  home, 
And  o'er  her  head  the  feathery  cypress  waves, 
Weeping  love's  vigil  o'er  the  Blighted  Oue. 
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lo  tbia  wooder  diacovering,  multum  in  jxtrvo 
age,  it  might  justly  bave  been  aupposed  that  the 
long  debated  queation  regarding  the  true  defini- 
tion of  Poetry,  would  bave  been  aatiafactorily 
deternuned ;  this,  however,  aeema  not  to  be  the 
fact,  and  it  atill  remains  a  aplendid  literary  enig- 
ma. We  aee  it,  we  hear  it,  we  feel  it,  we  breathe 
it;  it  ia  all  around  and  all  above  ua,  blending  its 
varied  beauties,  and  mingling  its  melodioua  voi- 
cea,  bat  when  we  ask,  "What  is  Poetry?**  a 
coofuaioQ  of  tongues,  like  that  of  Babel,  ensues, 
aa  the  various  schools  in  poetry  give  their  con- 
flictiog  responses.  The  fact  isi  we  bave  given 
a  name  to  aonaetbing  the  moat  obvious  of  all 
tbioga,  aave  the  evidences  of  a  Divine  existence, 
and  yet  are  unable  to  tell  wherein  this  obvious- 
befls  consists ;  at  least,  all  efforts  to  solve  this 
Important  question  in  literature,  heretofore,  have 
been  about  as  satisfactory  as  the  dispute  among 
tbe  travellers  respecting  the  color  of  the  chame- 
boa*a  akin;  although  every  one  has  seen  his 
object  with  tbe  true  vision  of  a  worshipper  at 
tbe  abrine  of  Helicon,  and  has  as  truly  set  forth 
tbe  nature  of  his  discoveries.  This  different  and 
leeiniogly  discordant  teatimony  arises  not  from 
A  wilful  tniaapprebension  on  the  part  of  the  dis- 
putants, nor  any  capricious  element  in  the  reve- 
laiiona  of  Poetry,  but  from  the  varied  media 
through  which  tbe  observations  bave  been  made, 
aud  tbe  objects  and  combinations  in  which  the 
contending  parties  have  given  the  poetical  prin- 
ciple a  '*  local  habitation." 

From  these  considerations  tbe  various  schools 
in  Poetry  bave  had  their  origin ;  every  one  giv- 
ing a  definition  to  suit  its  own  standard  of  taste, 
and  ioveating  those  objects  with  the  inherent  ele- 
ments of  Poetry,  which  contributed  most  to  the 
gratification  of  that  principle  of  taste  which  had 
erected  the  staudard.  This  is  all  well  enough ; 
uut  tbe  difficulty  has  been,  that  every  school  baa 
manifested  a  disposition  to  discard  and  traduce 
a^i  others;  proclaiming  their  stupidity  and  pre- 
sumption; tearing  to  fragmeuts  their  greatest 
productions,  and  handing  them  down  to  poster- 
ity  aa  intruders  into  the  consecrated  temple  of 
^e  Muaes. 

Mature  and  the  dominions  of  the  imagination 
bave  been  explored,  and  their  numberless  objects 
aod  combinations  clasdified  into  poetical  and  non- 
P^^tical;  each  claasification  differing  accurdiug 
to  tbe  canon  of  taste  adopted  by  the  classifier, 
tiotil  there  has  arisen  such  a  diversity  of  systems 
^ud  theories  that  it  ia  next  to  impossible  to  fiud 
One  by  which  to  try  the  merits  of  a  new  produc- 
^^u,  wliicb  will  satisfy  all  readers  of  Poetry. 


The  best  definition  yet  given  it  somewhat  in 
the  following  words :  *'  Poetry  is  the  embodiment 
of  the  noblest  ideas  in  the  chastest  language ."' 
But  this  only  advances  a  general  principle,  and 
its  applicability  will  be  in  proportion  as  the  mind 
is  capable  of  forming  combinations,  and  the  ear 
tuned  to  the  harmony  of  words  or  sounds.  The 
truth  is,  the  poetical  principle  does  not  so  much 
exist  in  the  thing  itself,  as  in  the  point  and  light  in 
which  we  view  it,  and  our  capacity  to  draw  on  the 
powers  of  the  imagination  to  array  the  imperfect 
real,  with  the  semblance  and  perfections  of  an 
ideal  and  immaculate  existence.  In  this  view  of 
the  subject,  there  is  no  reason  why  one  object  is  not 
as  susceptible  of  poetical  investiture  as  another. 
"  What  is  one  man*s  meat,  is  another  man's  poi- 
son," is  the  vulgar  adage,  and  this  is  true  and  ap- 
posite to  the  mooted  question  of  what  consti- 
tutes poetry.  Thus  far  the  disciples  of  the 
"  Lake  scbooP*  seem  to  be  correct.  One  imag* 
ination  can,  doubtless,  see  as  much  poetry  in  a 
**  Scotch  Pedler,'*  as  another  can  in  a  **Don 
Juan;"  in  the  dramatis personte  o(  the  *^ Parish 
Work  House,'*  as  in  the  fair  ladies  and  plumed 
knights  of  a  royal  tournament;  the  whole  poeti- 
cal effect  depending  upon  the  ideal  creations 
which  the  imagination  may  form  from  the  sug- 
gestive real ;  and  as  tbe  beholder's  taste  is  to  be 
tbe  **  sole  arbiter,"  the  decision  will  be  in  accord- 
ance with  what  he  may  conceive  most  agreeable  to 
himself,  without  respect  to  the  sentiments  which 
the  same  subject  of  contemplation  may  produce 
in  others.  Now,  it  does  not  appear  a  hard  task 
for  the  truthful  observer  to  invest  the  discarded 
"  beggar*'  of  the  **  Poor  House,*'  and  the  mor- 
alizing '^Pedler'*  of  the  "Excursion**  with  more 
that  is  truly  sublime,  than  the  jeweled  inhabi- 
tants of  Courts,  and  the  belted  warriors  of  tbe 
battle-field.  The  first  are  the  objects  of  misfor- 
tune and  neglect ;  yet  patient  in  suffering,  eon- 
tented  in  poverty,  confident  in  hope,  looking  for- 
ward to  a  peaceful  and  happy  future  existence ; 
while  tbe  latter  are  but  gilded  mockeries;  who, 
in  prosperity,  are  never  satisfied — in  adversity 
never  resigned ;  to  whom  death  is  never  wel- 
come, and  the  future  gives  no  promise.  Poetry 
in  rags  b  spurned  from  tbe  outer  courts,  while 
Vice  in  tinsel  and  feathers  is  ushered  with  ac- 
clamations into  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the  tem- 
ple of  fame  and  exalted  to  the  highest  seat.  Thus, 
true  Poetry,  like  the  Sun  of  the  Highest,  is  often 

despised   and  rejected  of  men,**  and  counted 

without  form  or  comeliness,*'  while  they  are 
ready  to  follow  some  false-robed  impostor  as  tbe 
very  incarnation  of  Truth  and  Beauty. 

But  not  to  prolong  this  dry  disquisition,  let  it 
be  remarked,  that  tbe  reason  why  the  question 
adverted  to  has  not  been  conclusively  answered, 
is,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the  fact  ibatat- 
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tempts  have  been  made  to  confine  an  all  perva- .  behind  its  ▼eilings,  will  ever  find  readen  to  ap- 
diug;  essence  within  defined  limits,  and  make  itlpreciate  and  do  him  honor,  and  will  leave  hii 


dependent  on  certain  attendant  circumstances ; 
whereas  it  is,  like  its  author,  every  where! 

**  It  warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  (he  trees. 
Lives  thro*  all  life,  extends  thro*  all  extent. 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent  !** 

The  fact  that  all  do  not  see  it  alike  in  all  pla- 
ces, and  recognize  it  in  the  same  objects,  does 
not  prove  its  non-existence  or  isolation,  but  only 
shows  the  diversity  of  their  capacities  to  com- 
prehend its  divine  manifestations.  And  this 
marked  diflereuce  should  be  held  as  a  wise  and 
benevolent  provision  of  Him  "  who  doeth  all 
things  well.*'  Were  it  not  so,  there  would  be  a 
dull  monotony  where  there  is  now  the  most  glo- 
rious variety.  Why  do  not  the  songsters  of  the 
grove  wage  an  endless  warfare  with  one  another, 
because  all  were  not  made  to  soar  with  the  lark 
and  slug  to  the  opening  day  ?  or  to  hide  in  the 
embowered  thicket  and  chant  with  the  pensive 
nightingale  ?  or  to  flit  from  spray  to  spray  and 
pour  forth  the  varied  melody  of  the  mocking 
bird?  Such  a  uniformity  would  drive  Beauty 
and  Joy  from  woodlands,  and  turn  their  ten 
thousand  harmonies  into  the  dismal  harpings  of 
ennui.  And  why  should  the  "  sons  of  song,"  or 
their  various  admirers  bring  discord  into  the  tem- 
ple of  harmony,  because  they  are  made  to  tune 
their  divine  utterances  to  a  different  key  ?  Each 
one  was  raised  up  for  his  special  office  work, 
and  received  his  instrument  tuued  to  the  melody 
which  it  was  designed  he  should  give  forth;  and 
if  he  well  and  truly  give  himself  to  his  divine 
mission,  he  is  worthy  of  all  praise,  although  he 
may  have  sung  only  in  the  strains  of  a  beggar*8 
woes,  or  told  how 

"  Pretty  babes,  with  hand  in  hand, 
Went  wandering  up  and  down. 


But  never  more  could  see  the  man 
Approaching  from  the  town.* 


II 


The  jealous  Poet  is  the  peacock  of  Parnassus, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  the  crow  who  would  strut  in 
his  borrowed  and  gaudy  plumage.  Let  the  Poet 
be  true  to  bis  gif^s  and  calling,  despite  the  cavil  - 
ings  and  ravings  of  the  "critic  folk,"  who, gen- 
erally, only  exhibit  their  envy  and  spleen,  by 
showing  how  easily  they  can  pull  down  what 
they  never  could  build  up.  The  true  Poet  has  a 
high  and  holy  mission  to  fulfil,  and  he  should  ad- 
dress himself  to  his  work  as  to  a  most  sacred 
duty,  nor  disgrace  his  high  calling  by  prostitu- 
ting his  geuius  at  the  shrine  of  unholy  ambition. 
The  Poet  who  will  thus  work  for  his  work's  sake; 
who  will  enter  into  the  arcana  of  the  soul,  and 
embody  and  set  forth  before  the  eye  and  the 
mind  clear  images  of  the  world  that  lies  hidden 


impress  on  the  annals  of  the  heart.    The  au- 
thor of 

'*  Now  I  laj  me  down  to  sleep/* 

lived  not  in  vain,  although  be  had  done  Dothlag 
else  than  write  this  stanza;  and  the  less  classic, 

*^  Little  John  Homer 
Sat  in  a  corner," 

and  "Mother  Goose"  rhymes  have  not  been 
without  their  influence. 

Because  every  poet  cannot  be  a  Milton,  or  a 
Shakspeare,  he  should  not,  therefore,  refose  to 
give  utterance  to  the  fire  that  bnms  within,  nor 
withhold  his  lips  from  the  good  which  be  miy 
be  able  to  link  with  the  melody  of  words. 

But  while  it  is  thus  urged  upon  those  who  rosy 
be  truly  blessed  with  the  ^*  vision  and  tbe  fac- 
ulty divine,"  to  assert  the  prerogative  of  their 
divine  commission,  let  those,  whose  hearts  are 
too  cold  to  thrill  with  raptnrona  emotions  at  tbe 
contemplation  of  Truth  and  Beauty;  whose  ejes 
are  too  dim  to  catch,  with  the  eagle's  glance,  the 
ideal  beauties  which  nature  exhibits;  and  whose 
ears  are  too  heavy  to  drink  in  the  many-voiced 
harmonies  which  delight  the  quickened  sense, 
beware  how  they  are  found  presumptuously  in- 
truding upon  the  "holy  ground"  of  poesy,  with 
their  unhallowed  feet.  For  her  true  vouries 
she  has  a  place,  a  work,  and  a  crown ;  bat  for  sU 
intruders  a  whip  of  scorpions  and  a  bnndiog 
iron. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks,  the  endeavor  has 
been  to  show  that  each  Poet  has  a  style  of  bis 
own;  a  peculiar  gift,  which  it  is  his  province 
and  duty  to  cultivate;  and  thai thiBttidmduaUtyt 
so  far  from  being  a  defect,  or  mark  of  want  of 
genius,  is  his  divinely  authenticated  commiMion 
of  a  brotherhood  with  the  gifted  sons  of  Apollo. 

Of  course,  with  the  world  without,  the  amouDt 
of  popularity  will  be  in  proportion  to  tbe  sdip- 
tation  of  the  Poet's  style  to  tbe  current  feeliup 
and  habits  of  the  masses;  but  the  Poet  wbowill 
stoop  to  cater  to  the  vulgar  appetite  for  tbe 
windy  applause  of  the  multitude,  or  for  the  sake 
of  "  filthy  lucre,"  degrades  his  office,  and  should, 
as  he  probably  will,  be  left  to  rot  in  tbe  obsco- 
rity  of  his  own  insignificance.  All,  or  nearly  all 
of  the  great  Poets  were  left,  while  living,  to  com- 
parative neglect,  while  the  time-scrviug  rhyme- 
monger  was  lauded  and  pampered  to  surfeiting; 
but  years  and  observation  have  corrected  all 
such  mistakes.  The  diamonds  of  genius  have 
grown  brighter  by  the  Ispseof  time  and  repeated 
testings,  while  the  paste  counterfeits  of  sspirtog 
impudence  have  returned  to  their  primitive  ooih- 
ingness. 
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Prof.  Longfellow's  idiosyncrasy  is  every  way 
pecoliar  aoti  individual ;  indeed,  there  is  no  wri- 
ter whose  individuality  is  more  distinct  than  bis, 
and  this,  of  itself,  is  sufficient  to  rebut  the  un- 
founded charges  of  plagiarism  made  against  bim. 
This  personal  localism  is  strikingly  evident  in  his 
earliest  prodoctioos,  and  its  growth  can  be  easily 
traced  through  all  of  bis  subsequent  writings. 
This  peculiarity  has,  doubtless,  given  rise  to 
the  various  and  widely  conflicting  opinions  re- 
garding bis  claims  as  a  Poet ;  some  investing  him 
with  the  highest  attributes  and  honors  of  genius, 
while  others  pronounce  him  only  a  conventional 
rbyme- maker ;  nice  in  his  epithets,  and  **  elabo- 
rate and  scholarly  in  finish."  But  Longfellow 
roast  be  ranked  as  a  true  Poet ;  and  if  not  the 
first,  among  the  very  first  in  America.  If  he 
had  never  been  harnessed  with  all  the  armour 
of  the  schools,  he,  nevertheless,  would  have  been 
a  Poet,  whose  '' wood-notes  wild*'  would  have 
been  listened  to  by  thousands  of  admiring  read- 
ers; and  his  thorough  intellectual  training  has 
oot  robbed  him  of  bis  native-bom  genius,  nor 
cramped  into  a  strait-jacket  the  free  utterances 
of  bis  spirit.  True,  he  has  not  written  in  the 
simple  tenderness  of  a  "  Mary  in  Heaven,"  or 
"Home,  Sweet  Home;*'  nor  the  brilliant  rus- 
ticity of  the  ''Old  Oaken  Bucket;"  nor  could 
he  baye  done  this  if  he  had  never  been  trained 
in  the  nice  distinctions  of  the  schoolst  for  the  sim- 
ple reason,  that  it  is  no  part  of  his  intellectuality. 
Neither  has  be  given  any  evi|Jenee  of  possessing 
that  mirth- provoking  faculty  which  has  immor- 
talized a  Butler  and  a  Hood.  Indeed,  if  his 
claims  as  a  Poet  are  to  be  tested  by  the  exhibi- 
tioo  of  that  spirit  who  comes  with 

**  Quips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles. 
Nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles," 

then  the  case  is  decided  at  once — he  is  a  pre- 
sumptuous intruder  into  the  realms  of  song,  for 
wit  or  bumor  be  has  none.  Anything  partaking 
of  the  jovial  style  seems  as  much  out  of  place 
in  Longfellow's  ideality,  as  an  Esquimaux  in 
Arabia,  or  a  cactus  on  an  iceberg.  The  only  at- 
tempts which  he  has  made  at  the  humorous  are 
found  in  the  '*  Spanish  Student,"  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  odd  remarks  of  Chispa,  all  of  which 
are  miserable  failures,  being  only  bungling  imi- 
tations of  Shakspeare's  clowns.  The  genius 
which  inspired  him,  when  he  first  sung  the  *' Pre- 
lude'' to  the  *'  Voices  of  the  Night,"  still  lingers 
to  shade  his  musings,  and  whispers  iuto  his  pen- 
«ye  ear* 

**Look,  then,  into  thine  heart,  and  write  I 

Yes,  into  Life's  deep  stream ! 
AH  forms  of  sorrow  and  delicfht. 
All  solemn  voices  of  the  Night, 
That  can  soothe  thee,  or  afiright. — 

Be  these  henceforth  thy  theme." 


And  most  truly  has  he  obeyed  the  injunction. 
This,  however,  detracts  nothing  from  his  merits, 
for  if  wit  and  humor  can  enter  at  all  into  the 
excellencies  of  poetry,  it  must  be^iu  the  very 
lowest  sense. 

One  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  charac- 
teristics of  Longfellow's  poetry,  is  his  earnest 
and  sincere  devotion  to  moral  beauty,  to  Truth. 
In  this  respect,  his  whole  history,  as  embodied 
in  his  poetical  records,  is  directly  in  opposition 
to  the  absurd  theory  of  Poe,  in  bis  Lecture  on 
the  Poetic  Principle.  His  devotion  to  this  heav- 
en-bom sentiment  is  not,  as  is  too  often  the  case* 
only  a  loose  adjustment  to  the  exterior,  while  a 
little  penetration  will  discover  only  deformity 
beneath,  but  a  deep-seated  and  never-swerving 
adherence  to  all  that  is  good  and  ennobling.  Try 
any  of  his  poems  by  the  closest  test,  and  this 
will  be  found  to  hold  true.  Even  in  that  bright 
creation  of  his  genius,  Preciosa,  the  ballet-dan- 
cer, his  devotion  to  purity  has  invested  her  with 
a  spirit  so  unearthly  and  untainted,  that  we  half 
lose  sight  of  the  moral  paradox  resulting  from 
the  immodesty  of  her  employment.  No  one 
but  Longfellow  could  have  made  a  character 
like  this  wear  so  much  the  semblance  of  heav- 
enly innocence ;  and  his  success,  in  this  instance, 
is  to  be  regretted,  as  the  extreme  loveliness  and 
beauty  of  the  creation  cannot  render  it  entirely 
harmless,  while  its  position  constantly  suggests 
a  tainted  atmosphere.  In  speaking  of  the  pu- 
rity of  Longfellow's  verse,  it  must  not  be  under- 
stood in  a  theological  sense,  but  with  respect  to 
the  highest  standards  of  human  ethics,  although 
there  is  a  pure,  religious  shading  running  through 
all  of  his  compositions. 

^  Liyes  of  great  men  all  remind  us, 
.  We  can  make  our  live^  sublime. 
And  departing,  leave  behind  us. 
Foot-prints  on  the  sands  ^  time." 

This  seems  rather  to  be  his  standard,  than  the 
closer  and  farther  reaching  requirements  of  the 
Christian  system.  But  when  we  consider  how 
uniformly  the  sons  of  genius  have  prostituted 
their  strains  to  inculcate  sentiments,  and  to  ex- 
cite passions  destructive  to  the  best  interests  of 
mankind,  the  author  who  rigidly  adheres  to  the 
practice  of  aiming  to  exalt  the  noblest  qualities 
of  the  heart  and  mind,  and  exhorts  to  the  pursuit 
of  the  highest  good,  deserves  the  nnqualified  ap- 
probation of  all  lovers  of  a  pure  literature.  Every 
careful  reader  of  Longfellow  has  observed  bow 
assiduous  he  is  to  evolve  the  highest  moral  ex- 
cellence of  which  his  subject  is  capable ;  and  he 
also  chooses  his  themes  with  special  regard  to 
this  adaptation,  rather  than  their  susceptibility 
of  poetical  embellishment.  So  marked  has  been 
tins  einaracteristie  of  bi»  Musd,  that  it  hia  been 
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•aid  roBpecting  him,  that  be  ^*  preaches  when  he 
sboolci  siog."  However  capable  his  subject  of 
felicitous  expressioo  or  development  of  natural 
or  intellectual  beauty,  he  is  sure  to  watch  with 
most  care  the  point  of  its  moral  bearings ;  and 
he  is  never  betrayed  from  the  path  of  truth  to 
point  an  epigram,  or  polish  a  rhyme,  and  would, 
no  doubt,  discard  the  rarest  beauty  of  expres- 
sion, if  it  did  not  harmonise  with  the  higher 
beauties  of  moral  excellence. 

Next  to  his  high  appreciation  of  moral,  is  his 
admiration  of  external  beauty  and  harmony. 
But  the  idea  which  he  forms  of  their  manifesta- 
tions is  peculiarly  his  own,  and  constitutes  one 
of  the  phases  of  his  individuality.  He  has  but 
little  attachment  for  the  landscape,  apart  from  its 
villages,  its  antique  castles,  and  gothic  steeples. 
He  does  not,  like  Street,  and  Hoffman,  love  the 
woods,  and  lakes,  and  hills  for  their  own  sakes, 
but  as  settings,  or  frames  for  his  pictures ;  and 
as  for  a  *'  Cotter*s  Saturday  Night,"  he  can  no 
more  paint  one  than  he  can  a  sun  with  living 
rays.  His  style  of  beauty  is  literally  gothic ; 
his  landscapes  are  gotbic;  his  cities,  villages, 
people,  and  even  his  trees  and  flowers  assume  a 
gothic  form  as  they  twine  in  wild  featoous  on 
the  embowered  spray,  or  creep  along  the  moul* 
dering  wall : 

"  Or  where  the  denser  gmwe  receives. 

No  sunlight  from  abore, 
But  the  dark  foliage  interweaves 
In  one  unbroken  roof  of  leaves. 
Underneath  whose  sloping  eaves 

The  shadows  hardly  move." 

All  forms  of  nature  and  of  art  seem  to  shed, 
wherever  he  goes,  the  *'  dim  religious  light**  of  a 
vast  cathedral  around  him,  and  he  constantly 
blends  its  attendant  imagery  in  all  his  musings ; 
BO  very  noticeable  is  this  in  his  poetry,  that  but 
very  few  pieces,  in  his  two  recently  published 
volumes,  can  be  found  wherein  this  does  not  re- 
ceive illustration.  Now.  to  say  that  this  is  a 
defect,  is  to  say  that  gothic  architecture  is  a  de- 
fective style  of  building.  It  may  not  possess 
the  simple  beauty  of  the  cottage  with  its  rural 
shadings,  but  it  has  the  massive  grandeur  which 
gives  it  isolation,  and  attracts  the  eye  while  it 
courts  remark. 

This  trait  in  Longfellow,  and  his 

**  Lovrag  still  these  quaint  old  themes, 

has  made  him  essentially  a  foreign  Poet,  as  much 
•0  as  he  could  have  been  had  he  been  born  and 
reared  among  the  imagery  which  he  so  constantly 
blends  in  his  pictures.  There  is  very  little  in  the 
posros  which  he  has  already  published,  which 
can  be  claimed  as  truly  American,  save  only  that 
most  of  them  were  written  within  its  bordera. 


While  this  does  not  affect  his  standing  as  a  Poet 
it  is,  nevertheless,  a  legitimate  charge  agaiaet 
him;  he  owes  it  to  bis  country,  which  has  so 
liberally  and  flatteringly  sustained  him,  to  iden- 
tify himself  with  its  history,  as  well  as  its  liters- 
ture,  by  embodying  sentiments  and  imagery, 
which  would  every  where  and  at  all  times  be 
recognized  as  essentially  national  and  American. 
One  could  fill  whole  pages  with  insunces  of 
felicitous  expressions  and  subtle  beauty,  so  plea- 
tifully  are  they  to  be  found,  but  it  would,  per- 
haps, detract  from  the  merits  of  the  author,  and 
the  pleasure  of  the  reader,  to  isolate  these  gems 
from  their  glorious  settings.  Let  a  single  exam- 
ple suffice,  as  a  key  note ;  or  rather,  as  it  is,  the 
melting  cadence  of  a  melody  which  an  angel 
might  not  blush  to  siug : 

*'  And  the  night  shall  be  filled  with  mask. 
And  the  ceres  that  infest  the  day, 

BkaUfM  their  Unit,  like  the  AraU, 
And  as  uiUeUy  mUoI  awa^" 

In  the  harmony  of  his  versification,  Longfel- 
low is  inimitable.  He  does  not,  it  is  tme,  use 
words  like  Burns,  and  Moore,  where  the  melody 
seems  to  court  the  very  phrases  which  they  oee, 
and  lies  along  the  sentences,  as  music  tfarilb 
along  the  strings  of  an  instrument,  but  with  all 
the  skill  and  nicety  of  one  whose  ear  is  keyed  to 
every  sound  and  variation  of  which  the  langosge 
is  capable.  He  does  not  wait  until  the  verse  ft 
complete  before  the  melody  is  heard,  bat  every 
additional  word  adds  to  the  force  and  sweetneM 
of  the  tone,  until  the  full  symphony  is  pourisg 
its  tide 

"  In  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  link6d  sweetness  long  drawn  ont.** 

He  seems  to  construct  his  versification  as  tbe 
builders  did  Solomon*s  Temple ;  every  part  if 
fitted  for  its  place  before  it  is  brought  from  tbe 
laboratory  of  his  brain ;  and  when  required  fsr 
use,  it  comes,  at  the  bidding  of  his  imaginattoD, 
and  falls  intuitively  into  its  place,  adding  soother 
chord  to  the  living  harmony.  This  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  fastidiousness  to  many,  but  it  is  tbe 
daintinessof  a  polished  genius,  which  none  woold 
complain  of,  if  they  could  successfully  imitate  it. 

Longfellow's  reach  of  imagination  is  not,  per- 
haps, as  great  as  some  other  of  his  powers ;  be- 
ing more  subtle  and  refined,'  than  powerful  ao<l 
comprehensive ;  it  is,  nevertheless,  of  a  very  high 
order,  and  is  equalled  by  few  living  writers. 

Of  pure  fancy  he  has  but  little :  he  is  too  se- 
rious to  be  fanciful.     He  ever  rememberB  tbai 

"  Life  is  real !  Life  is  earnest!** 


In  point  of  a  refined  tenderness  and  patboi 
Longfellow  again  stands  preeminent;  no  poet' 
at  least  in  this  age,  has  equalled  him  in  this  d«- 
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partmeot  of  the  divine  art.  His  sympathies  are 
deep  and  unbounded.  In  this  respect,  and  this 
alone,  be  is  the  poet  of  the  people.  If  he  builds 
gothic  temples  for  others  to  inhabit,  the  warmer 
impulses  of  his  heart  lead  him  to  choose  a  place 
by  d)e  "Fireside"  of  the  humble  cottage,  where 
be  delights  to  tarry,  and  read  a  moral  to  the  rus- 
tic dwellers  from  the  "Forever- never*'  of  the 
*'  Old  clock  on  the  Stairs," — sing  a  "  Psalm  of 
Life,"— point  to  the  **  Footsteps  of  Angels,"  and 
talk  of  "Resignation"  until  the  eye  of  faith 
c»tebes  the  distant  "  Sunrise  on  the  Hills"  of  a 
brighter  and  better  world ;  or  to  mingle  in  the 
pastimes  of  the  young,  until  he  infuses  the  spirit 
of  "Excelsior"  in  every  heart. 

His  tenderness  is  not  the  result  of  mere  exter- 
Bil  sympathy ;  he  would  never,  like  an  uusophts- 
tieated  rustic,  weep  because  others  weep,  nor  be 
pathetic  from  the  influence  of  attendant  circum- 
stances of  present  and  outward  sensibility.  In 
this  respect  he  diflTers  from  Barns  and  other  kin- 
dred spirtte,  whose  pathos  was  the  result  of  a 
■troDg  animal  sensitivenese,  which  was  ready  to 
overflow  at  the  first  sight  of  any  affecting  inci- 
dent, without  respect  to  cause  or  effect.  Now, 
Longfellow  would  never  thus  lavish  the  sacred 
treasures  of  his  heart.  There  must  be  a  propri- 
ety and  fitness  in  the  objects  of  his  commisera- 
tion; a  moral  claim  upon  his  better  nature.  He 
expends  no  balm  or  tears,  no  heart  throbs  upon 
those  who  are  in  distress  by  their  own  wicked- 
ness, and  who  exhibit  no  signs  of  true  penitence. 
He  looks  at  the  springs  of  action,  and  fathoms 
the  deep  fountains  of  feeling ;  and  with  a  refine- 
ment, as  far  as  possible  removed  from  mere  im- 
pulse, claims  a  share  in  all  sufferings  endured  by 
true  worth  in  neglect,  striving  with  adverse  for- 
tunes, or  eruflhed  under  accumulated  burdens. 
With  such  he  weeps  in  sympathy,  and  at  the 
same  time  cheers  them  with  words  of  tenderness 
and  regard,  which  bring  back  energy  and  hope ; 
or,  if  the  boar  of  expectation  is  past,  nerves  the 
aoferer  to  "  endure  what  time  cannot  abate,"  as 
lie  sings : 

"We  will  be  patient,  and  assuage  the  feeling 

We  may  not  wholly  stay ; 
By  nlenee  tanetifying^  not  eonceaiing^ 

The  grief  tkai  muti  have  way.** 

It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  a  difficult  task  to 
find  errors  in  the  poetry  of  Longfellow ;  but  it  is 
much  more  pleasant  to  enjoy  the  full  ripe  fruit, 
than  to  dissect  the  rottenness  of  the  blasted  and 
decaying,  only  to  show  their  unwholesomeness; 
to  delight  in  the  perfumes  of  the  fresh  and  per- 
fect rose,  rather  than  to  tear  open  the  blighted 
bod,  to  expose  the  worm  which  lies  nestled  in 
iia  core.  This  task  is  left  for  others,  to  whose 
^te  it  may  be  congenial. 


The  Poet  deserves  the  love  of  all  for  his  truth, 
his  creations  of  beauty  and  sweetness,  but  we 
should  revere  him  because  he  wine  the  very  heart 
by  his  cheering  words  of  encouragement  and 
tender  sympathy;  and  who  would  not  unite  in 
adopting  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  "Dedi- 
cation" of  the  "  Seaside  and  the  Fireside,"  and 
send  them  back  to  their  author,  freighted  with 
the  warmest  impulses  ? 

'*  Thanks  for  the  sympathies  that  ye  have  shown ! 

Thanks  for  each  kindly  word,  each  silent  token. 
That  teaches  me,  when  seeming  most  alone. 

Friends  are  aroniid  us,  though  no  word  be  apoken." 


[From  the  LUerary  WorltU} 
TO  BULWER, 

on  ▲  SXCOITD  READIMO  OF  '*THX  CAXTONS." 

Bulwer,  with  brimming  eyes  IVe  read  again 
That  fireside  fiction  of  thy  riper  years — 
And  I  could  blend  thanksgiving  with  my  tears, 
If  'twould  bnt  please  thee,  but  the  thought  is  vain  - 
And  often,  when  my  Blackwood  comes,  I  find 
At  **  Sisty's"  story  my  eyelids  fill. 
As  the  rich  thoughts  and  sentiment  distil 
From  the  alembic  of  thy  glowing  mind : 
The  spell  of  genius  and  the  stamp  of  art 
In  all  thy  former  works  the  reader  sees. 
But  thou  hast  niched  the  "household  gods"  in  the$e! 
They  give  a  deep  assurance  of  a  heart 
Whose  pulses  beat  in  sympathy  with  man. 
And  in  harmonious  chord  with  the  Eternal  Flan ! 

J.  R;  THOMPaoir. 
itidbnond,  Va, 


A  CITY  INCIDENT. 

No  stranger  in  New  York,  pursuing  a  morning 
stroll,  can  turn  out  of  the  vast  thoroughfare  of 
Broadway,  just  as  the  chimes  of  Trinity  have 
rung  for  noon,  into  the  maelstrom  of  Wall  Street, 
without  being  impressed  with  the  fact — if  be  be 
a  thinking  man  at  all — that  he  has  at  length 
reached  the  peculiar  court  of  Mammon.  On 
either  side  he  sees  the  shrines  of  Diva  Pecunid, 
and  he  is  jostled  by  her  worshippers  at  every 
step,  as  he  advances.  Not  particularly  reverent 
are  they  of  aspect,  nor  does  their  gait  resemble 
that  of  the  devotee  in  the  cloister  or  the  Moslem 
approaching  the  Caaba.  But  Mohammed  has 
not  a  follower  more  ardent,  nor  Holy  Mother 
Church  a  neophyte  more  zealous  in  her  service, 
than  these  disciples  of  the  goddess  of  money. 
Look  for  an  instant  at  our  friend  Snipkins,  who 
has  just  come  out  from  that  marbie  temple  whoro 
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they  sh  in  the  receipt  of  cuitoms.  Smpkios 
lives  ID  a  rerj  sumptuous  maosion  iu  Fourteenth 
Street.  His  walls  are  adorned  with  copies  of 
Italian  paintings  done  by  very  un-Italiao  pencils. 
He  belongs  to  one  of  those  wirlced  clubs  recently 
established  to  nourish  and  foster  the  exotic  vices 
which  we  have  borrowed  from  Europe.  During 
the  season  he  has  his  box  at  the  Opera  and  has 
learned  just  when  to  applaud  the  performance. 
Moreover,  Snipkins  has  his  pew  at  a  fine  Gothic 
church,  which  shall  be  nameless,  where  he  may 
be  seen  every  fair  Sunday  morning,  faultlessly 
attired,  his  coat  without  buttons  behind,  his  kids 
of  the  irreproachable  couleur  de  paUlt^  and  bis 
moustache  dyed  to  the  exact  shade  of  propriety 
His  tendencies,  perhaps,  are  High  Church  and 
his  literary  tastes  incline  to  those  charming  little 
romances  like  the  Lady  Alice,  which  teach  ua 
how  we  may  sin  pleasantly  according  to  the  ru- 
bric. Snipkins  has  been  heard  to  inveigh  against 
frivolous  literature  and  voted  the  Lorgnette  stu- 
pid, because,  as  it  was  supposed,  John  Timon 
made  him  a  target  for  his  satire.  And  now,  my 
excellent  reader,  what  suppose  you  is  the  suliject 
of  Snipkin*8  thoughts  under  all  these  phases  of 
character  ?  It  is  money.  He  thinks  of  nothing 
else  when  he  lieth  down  and  when  he  riseth  up, 
when  he  sitteth  in  his  house  and  when  he  walk- 
eth  by  the  way.  At  home  or  at  the  club,  in  the 
most  melting  cadenza  of  Don  Pasqoale  or  the 

most  eloquent  portion  of  Dr.  T *s  sermon. 

Snipkins  is  turning  over  in  his  mind  the  next 
day*s  operations  on  *change.  Look  at  him  close- 
ly. What  usurious  lineaments  of  countenance ! 
What  money  making  expressed  upon  a  brow ! 
What  *  tpfcuiaftoft'  in  those  eyes ! 

And  such  as  Snipkins,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree of  development,  according  to  his  success  in 
the  money  world,  is  every  second  man  you  meet 
upon  Wall  Street.  Absorbed  in  their  pursuit  of 
gain,  they  have  little  concern  for  any  thing  else, 
and  the  earth  itself  might  gape  at  their  feet  with- 
out making  the  least  sensation.  One  cause  alone 
is  adequate  to  arouse  them  and  that  a  panic ! 

Some  years  ago,  I  witnessed  such  an  occur- 
rence. A  great  banking  house  had  failed,  car- 
rying down  with  it  maay  deserving  merchants, 
but  many  more  money-changers  who  could  claim 
no  sympathy.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  crisis 
as  it  was  made  visible  about  the  corners  of  the 
Merchant's  Exchange.  For  once  the  tide  or 
human  life  was  stopped  in  its  passage,  for  once 
every  man  showed  some  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
his  neighbour,  for  once  the  boys  at  Delatour*s 
soda  fountain  were  idle. 

Ah !  tlwn  and  there  was  huirying  to  and  iro. 
And  feathering  crowds,  and  brokers  in  distress. 
And  cheeks  all  blank,  which  but  an  hour  ago 
Floabod  with  a  3-pereeDt-a  Baoath  succeBS ; 


And  there  were  sudden  whispers,  such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  firma,  aud  some  were  dnsib 
In  agony  of  spirit :  who  could  gneaa 
If  ever  should  be  paid  "  that  little  sum," 
Since  upon  mom  ao  fidr  such  awftil  noon  could  ceme! 


And  Wall  Street  frowns  upon  them  with  her  Basks 
And  Life  Assurance  bureaus,  as  thej  pass, 
Griering,  but  giving  curses  more  than  thanks 
Over  the  tmredeeming  throng^— alaa! 
Doomed  before  3  o'clock  to  go  to  grass: 
But  other  ^^operetors,*'  soon  shall  know 
Their  places  upon  Change,  when  all  this  mass 
Of  living  usury  shall  be  a  show, 
And  men  that  once  were  *  feat*  shall  be  uncommon*  slovV 

•But  this  is  not  what  I  sat  down  to  write.  My 
design,  good  reader,  was  to  narrate,  in  very  few 
words,  an  incident  which  fell  under  my  obterra- 
tion,  only  a  fortnight  since,  in  Wall  Street,  aod 
which  jarred  upon  my  feelings  as  in  sbockiog 
discordance  with  the  cold,  money-makiog  geoioB 
of  the  place — an  incident,  one  might  think,  which 
would  arrest  the  notice  of  the  psssere-hy,  but 
which  scarcely  attracted  the  gaze  of  one  other 
person  than  myself,  except  those  who  were  part 
and  parcel  of  it.  The  episode  of  the  panic, 
came  in  to  interrupt  for  a  single  momeot,  the 
short  narrative  I  am  to  give  you. 

The  incident  to  which  I  have  alladod  mu  i 
funeral.    Surely, — the  reader,  who  is  unaequaiot- 
ed  with  New  York,  will  think— diere  waa  ooth- 
ing  so  strange  in  this.     People  mast  die  every- 
where, and  the  marts  of  business  eanoot  be  ex- 
empt from  the  common  lot  of  hnmaoity.   Very 
true,  but  consider  that  no  one  fwfsin  Wsllatreet; 
seven  hours  in  the  day  is  its  only  period  of  ri- 
tality,  after  which  it  is  as  silent  as  that  petrified 
city  in  the  story  of  Scheherasade ;  meo  tarry 
there  for  a  short  time,  but  do  not  dwell  or  abide 
there ;  a  komt  in  such  a  quarter  is  simply  as  impoa- 
silnlity,  the  Lares  would  fly  the  spot.  I>eatb  doei 
indeed  intrude  upon  the  haunts  of  trade.    Yov 
well-fed  and  purple-faced  Bank  Director  aoioe- 
times  fails  down  in  an  apoplexy ;  thedsy-taboreria 
midsummer  occasionally  dies  from  asuddeo  coa^ 
de-wtiel ;  the  list  of  casualties  now  and  tbeo  tetb 
us  of  somebody  killed  by  a  falling  block  of  atone 
from  the  scaffolding  of  a  new  edificej—bot  ali 
these  are  carried  away  for  funeral  aervicea  else- 
where, some  to  the  Hospital  for  the  potter*a  field, 
others  to  the  court  end  of  tho  city  for  Greea- 
wood  Cemetery.    A  funeral  in  Wall  Street  ii 
something,  therefore,  of  the  rareat  occurrence. 
ft  was  something,  too,  to  raise,  is  a  loiterer  like 
myself,  feelings  of  curious  intereat  aimiltf  to 
those  Inspired  by  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Meiella. 
Who  and  what  was  this  unhappy  mas  wbuM 
remains  were  about  to  be  consigned  to  the  grave . 
And  bow  came  he  to  die  tAm  /    Had  be  &« 
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frieod  OB  earth  to  offer  him  a  qniet  room,  away 
from  die  daily  dia  of  busioesat  where  he  might 
at  leaiBC,  die  in  peaee.  and  from  which  his  coffin 
might  be  boroe  to  the  grave  without  being  rudely 
mo  against  by  the  pushing,  furious  crowd  of  that 
ooisy  tfaorDaghfare  7  Friends  he  certainly  had, 
for  a  respectable  cortSge  was  in  attendance.  But 
why  bad  they  appointed  an  hour  so  malapropos 
for  the  funeral  ?  It  was  about  two.  Three 
hours  afterwards,  they  might  have  driven  off 
without  unseemly  interruption. 

With  such  conjectures  in  my  brain,  I  halted 
exactly  opposite  the  hearse,  and  determined  to 
await  the  moving  of  the  little  procession.  But 
most  of  all  I  mnsed  on  the  probable  character  of 
the  deceased — what  manner  of  man  he  was— 
whether  he  was  like  most  of  those  who  hurried 
by  me  with  hearts  harder  than  the  nether  mill 
stone,  and  was  a  mere  worshipper  of  Mammon, 
or  whether  he  might  not  have  been  another  Tim 
Linkinwater  who  had  lived  honestly  and  served 
faithfully  through  many  years,  and  whose  soul, 
when  released  from  the  Ubernacle  of  clay,  had 
taken  that  unusual  flight  from  Wall  Street  to 
Heaven ! 

If  I  could  have  reconciled  it  with  my  sense  of 
what  was  proper,  I  think  I  should  have  gone 
over  and  walked  up  into  the  room  where  the 
wrvices  were  performing.  For  as  I  stood  watch- 
ing the  door  (which  was  the  immense  entrance 
«o  a  granite  structure,  occupied  by  fifty  or  more 
corporauons  and  individuals)  it  occurred  to  me 
that  the  sermon,  if  delivered  by  a  sensible  man, 
«n>ght  embody  some  very  eloquent  admonition. 
What  striking  antitheses  did  not  the  place  and 
the  occasion  suggest?  Within  was  Death,  the 
'a«t  enemy ;  without  was  Life,  fitful,  uncaring, 
"ant  Life,  with  its  empty  occupations  and  con- 
wnis.  If  any  where  or  at  any  time,  the  verses 
of  Ecclesiastes  would  be  likely  to  affect  the 
hearuof  listeners,  it  was  under  such  circumstan- 
«««astheBe. 

'  have  hinted  already  that  the  procession  of 
carriages  was  respectable  and  also  that  it  was 
•njall.  Perhaps,  if  corporations  were  mortal 
and  were  buried  like  men,  and  one  of  the  bank- 
|ng  iaatitutions  which  occupied  the  building  had 
heen  about  to  be  interred,  the  obsequies  would 
have  been  more  imposing.  Consider,  if  such  a 
|hiog  were  possible,  the  funeral  of  the  Bank  of 
Commerce. 

By  and  by,  the  coffin  was  brought  out,  and 
Pwahed,  by  a  struggle,  through  the  crowd  of  pe- 
aeatrians  on  the  pavement,  into  the  hearae.  The 
"mourners  who  followed  did  not  seem  inconsola- 
•^'e  io  their  grief.  The  procession  threaded  its 
^^y  with  extreme  difficulty  through  the  densely 
^i^ed  streets,  and  at  last  turned  out  of  view. 

^  louked  around  upon  the  moving  throng  ooce 


more.  Not  one  individual  seemed  to  have  marked 
the  passage  of  the  dead  to  its  last  home*  The 
sermon  had  been  lost.  And  I  fear  that  long 
before  I  pulled  the  check-string  of  the  omoibns 
which  carried  me  to  my  hotel,  the  moral  of  the 
iocideot  had  quite  passed  out  of  my  own  mind. 
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PHILI|  PENDLETON  COOKE. 

Among  our  pleasant  frwnJftin  naaSlyySirii 
was  the  author  of  the  FroUiort  Ballads.  We 
think  of  him  as  a  friend,  but  we  never  saw  him ; 
his  features  are  familiar  to  us  only  by  this  poor 
counterfeit,*  and  all  we  know  of  his  voice  is  that 
it  has  been  described  to  us  as  musically  joyous, 
sometimes  varying  to  a  sad  sweetness,  some- 
times wild.  For  half  a  dozen  years  visits  to  him 
were  written  of,  and  hoped  for,  and  it  was  set- 
tled, we  thought,  that  we  were  to  share  with 
him  a  turkey-hunt  in  the  Old  Dominion,  in  a 
few  weeks,  when  suddenly  the  intelligence  came 
that  he  was  dead. 

Philip  Pendleton  Cooke  was  born  in  Martios- 
bur^,  Berkeley  county,  Virgiuia,  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  October,  1816.  His  father,  Mr.  John 
R.  Cooke,  was  then  and  is  now  honorably  dis- 
tingubhed  at  the  bar,  and  his  mother  was  of  that 
family  of  Pendletons  which  has  furnished  so 
many  eminent  names  to  that  part  of  the  Union. 

At  fifteen  he  entered  Princeton  college,  where 
he  had  a  reputation  for  parts,  though  he  did  not 
distinguish  himself,  or  take  an  honor,  and  could 
never  tell  how  it  happened  that  he  obtained  a 
degree,  as  he  was  not  examined  with  his  class. 
He  liked  fishing  and  hunting  better  than  the 
books,  and  Chaucer  and  Spenser  much  more 
than  the  dull  volumes  in  the  **  course  of  study." 
He  had  already  made  rhymes  before  he  became 
a  freshman,  and  the  appearance  of  the  early 
numbers  of  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine  prompt- 
ed him  to  new  efforts  in  this  way ;  he  wrote  for 
the  Knickerbocker,  in  bis  seventeenth  year,  The 
Song  of  the  Sioux  Lover,  and  The  Consumptive, 
and  in  a  village  paper,  about  the  same  time,  hu- 
morous and  sentimental  verses. 

When  be  left  college  his  father  was  living  at 
Winchester,  and  there  he  himself  pursued  the 
study  of  the  law.  He  wrote  pieces  in  verse  and 
prose  for  the  Virginian,  and  The  Southern  Lit" 
erary  Metsenger  (then  just  started,)  and  projected 
novels  and  an  exteusive  work  in  literary  criti- 
cism. Before  he  was  twenty*one  he  was  mar- 
ried, admitted  to  the  bar,  and  had  a  fair  prospect 

*  A  wood«engraved  portrait. 
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of  practice,  id  Frederick,  Jefferson,  and  Berke* 
ley  counties.  **  I  am  blessed  by  my  fireside,*'  be 
ivrote,  **  here  on  the  banks  of  the  Shenandoah, 
in  view  and  within  a  mile  of  the  Blue  Ridge; 
I  go  to  county  towns,  at  the  sessions  of  the 
courts,  and  hunt,  and  fish,  and  make  myself  as 
happy  with  my  companions  as  I  can.*' 

"So,'*  he  wrote  to  us  in  1846.  "have  passed 
five,  Bix^  seven,  eight  years,  and  now  I  am  stri- 
ving, after  long  disuse  of  my  literary  veins,  to 
get  the  rubbish  of  idle  habits  away  and  work 
them  again.  My  fruit-trees,  rose-bushes,  poul- 
try, guns,  fishing-tackle, good,  hard-riding  friends, 
a  long-necked  bottle  on  my  sideboard,  an  occa- 
gional  client,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  make  it  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  get  from  the  real  into  the  clouds  again. 
It  requires  a  resolute  habit  of  self-concentration 
to  enable  a  man  to  shut  out  these  and  all  such 
real  concerns,  and  give  himself  warmly  to  the 
nobler  or  more  tender  sort  of  writing — and  I  am 
slowly  acquiring  it** 

The  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived  was  not,  it 
seems,  altogether  congenial — so  far  as  literature 
was  concerned — and  he  wrote : 

**  What  do  you  think  of  a  good  friend  of  mine, 
a  most  valuable  and  worthy,  and  hard-riding  one. 
saying  gravely  to  me  a  short  time  ago,  *  I  would*nt 
waste  time  on  a  damned  thing  like  poetry ;  you 
might  make  yourself,  with  all  your  sense  and 
judgment,  a  useful  man  in  settling  neighborhood 
disputes  and  difficulties.'  You  have  as  much 
chance  with  such  people,  as  a  dolphin  would 
have,  if  in  one  of  his  darts  he  pitched  in  amongst 
the  machinery  of  a  mill.  *  Philosophy  would 
clip  an  angePs  wings,*  Keats  says,  and  pompous 
dulness  would  do  the  same.  But  these  very 
persons  I  have  been  talking  about,  are  always 
ready,  when  the  world  generally  has  awarded 
the  honors  of  successful  authorship  to  any  of  our 
mad  tribe,  to  come  in  and  confirm  the  award, 
and  fruy,  if  not  read,  the  popular  book.  And  so 
they  are  not  wholly  without  their  uses  in  this 
world.  But  woe  to  him  who  seeks  to  climb 
amongst  them.  An  author  must  avoid  them 
until  he  is  already  mounted  on  the  platform,  and 
can  look  down  on  them,  and  make  them  asham- 
ed to  show  their  dulness  by  keeping  their  hands 
in  their  breeches  pockets,  whilst  the  rest  of  the 
world  are  taking  theirs  out  to  give  money  or  to 
applaud  with.  I  am  wasting  my  letter  with 
these  people,  but  for  fear  you  may  think  I  am 
chagrined  or  cut  by  what  I  abuse  them  for,  I 
must  say  that  they  suit  one  half  of  my  charac- 
ter, moods,  and  pursuits,  in  being  good  kindly 
men,  rare  table  companions,  many  of  them  great 
in  field  sports,  and  most  of  them  rather  deficient 
in  letters  than  mind  ;  and  that,  in  an  every-day 
sense  of  the  words,  I  love  and  am  beloved  by 
them.'* 

Soon  afterward  he  wrote : 

■*Mr.  Kennedy's  assurance  that  yon  would 
find  a  publisher  for  my  poems  leaves  mo  without 


any  further  excuse  for  not  collecting  tbeni.  If 
not  the  most  devoted,  truly  yoo  are  the  mott  ser- 
viceable, of  my  friends,  but  it  is  because  Mr. 
Kennedy  has  overpraised  me  to  yon.  Your  let- 
ter makes  me  feel  as  if  I  had  always  known  yoa 
intimately,  and  I  have  a  presentiment  that  you  will 
counteract  my  idleness  and  good-for-nothiogaeifl, 
and  that,  hoisted  on  your  shoulders  I  shall  not  he 
lost  under  the  feet  of  the  crowd,  nor  left  bebiod  ia 
a  fence  corner.  I  am  profoundly  grateful  for 
the  kindness  which  dictated  what  you  have  dooe, 
and  to  show  you  that  I  will  avail  myself  of  it, 
I  inclose  a  proem  to  the  pieces  of  which  I  wrote 
you  in  my  last." 

The  poem  referred  to  was  ao  beautiful  that  we 
asked  and  obtained  permission  to  pat  it  in  Gra- 
ham's Magazine,  of  which  we  were  at  that  time 
editor.  The  author's  name  was  not  given,'  and 
it  excited  much  curiosity,  as  but  two  or  three  of 
our  poets  were  thought  capable  of  such  a  per- 
formance, and  there  was  no  reason  why  one  of 
them  should  print  any  thing  anonymously.  It 
was  most  commonly,  however,  attributed  to  Mr. 
Willis,  at  which  Mr.  Cooke  was  highly  gratified. 
The  piece,  which  was  entitled  "  Emily."  con- 
tained about  three  hundred  lines,  and  was  a  feign- 
ed history  of  the  composition  of  tales  designed 
to  follow  it,  exquisitely  told,  and  sprinkled  all 
along  with  gems  that  could  have  come  from  only 
a  mine  of  surpassing  richness.     For  exampiei : 

Yoang  Emily  haa  templefl  fair 
Caressed  by  locks  of  dark  brown  hair. 
A  thouaaod  sweet  haoMinitiea 
Speak  wisely  from  her  ha£el  ejres. 
Her  speech  is  ignorsat  of  command. 
And  yet  can  lead  you  like  a  band. 
Her  white  teeth  sparkle,  when  the  eclipse 
Is  laugbter-moved,  o(  her  red  lips. 
She  moves,  all  grace,  with  gliding  limbs 
As  a  white-breasted  cygnet  swims. 

I  know  some  wilds,  where  tulip  trees, 
Full  of  the  singing  toil  of  bees, 
Ddpend  their  loving  branches  over 
Great  rocks,  which  honeysuckles  cover 
In  rich  and  liberal  overflow. 
In  the  dear  time  of  long  ago 
When  I  had  woo*d  young  Emily, 
And  she  had  told  her  love  to  me, 
1  often  found  her  in  these  bowera, 
Quite  rapt  away  in  meditation. 
Or  giving  earnest  contemplation 
To  leaf,  or  bird,  or  wild-wood  flowers ; 
And  once  I  heard  the  maiden  singing, 
Until  the  very  woods  were  ringing- 
Singing  an  old  song  to  the  hours ! 

One  jocund  morn: 

I  (band  her  where  a  flowering  tree 
Gave  odors  and  cool  shade.    Her  cheek 
A  little  rested  on  her  hand; 
Her  rustic  skill  bad  made  a  band 
Of  rare  device  which  garlanded 
The  beauty  of  her  bending  bead ; 
Some  maiden  ibougbts  most  kind  sad  win 
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Were  dimly  burning  in  her  eyes. 

When  I  beheld  her — fonn  and  face 

So  litbe,  so  fair — the  spirit  race. 

Of  whom  the  better  poets  dnainM 

Came  to  my  thought,  and  I  half  deem'd 

Hy  earth-biim  mistress,  pure  and  good, 

Was  some  such  lady  of  the  wood. 

As  she  who  work'd  at  spell,  and  snare, 

With  Huon  of  the  dusky  hair, 

And  fled,  in  likeness  of  a  doe, 

Before  the  fleet  youth  Angelo. 

But  these  infirm  imaginings 

Flew  quite  away  on  instant  wings. 

I  call*d  her  name.    A  swifl  surprise 

Came  whitely  to  her  face,  but  soon 

It  fled  before  some  daintier  dyes. 

And  laughing  like  a  brook  in  June, 

With  sweet  accost  she  welcomed  me. 

It  was  a  golden  day  to  me, 

And  its  great  bliss  is  with  me  yet, 

Warming  like  wine  my  inmost  heart— 

For  memories  of  happier  hours 

Are  like  the  cordials  pressed  from  flowers, 

And  madden  sweetly. 

Then  the  poet  recited  ancient  lays  which  tell 
Bome  natoral  tales ;  and  then : 

Pity  look*d  lovely  in  the  maiden ; 
Her  eyes  were  softer,  when  so  laden 
With  the  bright  dew  of  teare  unshed. 
But  I  was  somewhat  envious 
That  other  bards  should  move  her  thus, 
And  oft  within  myself  had  said, 
"Yea — I  will  strive  to  touch  her  heart 
With  some  fair  songs  of  mine  own  art**— 
And  many  days  before  the  day 
Whereof  I  speak,  I  made  essay 
At  this  bold  labor.    In  the  wells 
Of  Froisaart's  liie>like  chronicles 
I  dipp*d  for  moving  truths  of  old. 
A  thousand  stories,  soft  and  bold, 
Of  stately  dames,  and  gentlemen, 
Which  good  Lord  Bemers,  with  a  pen 
Pompous  in  its  simplicity. 
Yet  tipt  with  charming  courtesy, 
Had  put  in  English  words,  I  leam*d  ; 
And  some  of  these  I  deftly  turned 
Into  the  forms  of  minstrel  verse • 
I  know  the  good  tales  are  the  worse — 
Bntf  sooth  to  say,  it  seems  to  me 
My  verse  has  sense  and  melody- 
Even  that  its  measure  sometimes  flows 
With  the  brave  pomp  of  that  old  prose. 

It  was  a  good  while  before  the  promised  con- 
tents of  the  book  were  sent  to  us,  and  Cooke 
wrote  of  the  delay  to  a  friend : 

"  Procrastination  is  a  poison  of  my  very  mar- 
row. Moreover,  since  *the  first  wisping  of  the 
leaf,'  my  whole  heart  has  been  in  the  woods  and 
on  the  waters — every  rising  sun  that  could  be 
seen,  /  have  seen,  and  I  never  came  in  from  my 
sport  until  too  much  used  up  to  do  more  than 
adoptthis  epitaph  of  Sardanapalus:  *  Eat, drink,* 
&c.  Moreover  (2d),  Mr.  Kennedy  and  others 
wero  poking  me  in  the  ribs  eternally  about  my 
poems;  and  I  was  driven  to  the  labor  of  finish- 


ing them.  1  groaned  and  did  it«  and  sent  them 
to  Griswold,  and  have  left  the  task  of  carrying 
them  through  the  presci  to  him ;  and  only  lie  pas- 
sive,  saying  with  Don  Juan  (in  the  slave  market 
of  Adrianople,  or  some  other  place,)  *  would  to 
God  somebody  would  buy  me.'  " 

At  length  through  his  cousin  and  friend,  John 
P.  Kennedy — (a  name  that  makes  one  in  charity 
with  all  mankind) — the  MS.  of  all  the  poems 
was  sent  to  us.  It  makes  a  book  about  the  size  of 
the  printed  volume,  written  with  a  regular  ele- 
gance to  match  that  of  the  old  copyists.  In  an 
accompanying  letter  he  says : 

....."They  are  certainly  not  in  the  high  key 
of  a  man  warm  with  his  subject,  and  doing  the 
thing  finely ;  I  wrote  them  with  the  reluctance 
of  a  turkey-hunter  kept  from  his  sport— only 
Mr.  Kenuedy*s  urgent  entreaty  and  remonstrance 
whipped  me  up  to  the  labor.  You  will  hardly 
perceive  how  they  should  be  called  "Ballads.*' 
You  are  somewhat  responsible  for  the  name.  I 
designed  (originally)  to  make  them  short  poems 
of  the  old  understood  ballad  cast.  I  sent  you 
the  proem,  which  you  published  as  a  preface  to 
the  *  Froissart  Ballads.'  Words  in  print  bore  a 
look  of  perpetuity  (or  rather  of  fixedness)  about 
them,  and  what  I  would  have  changed  if  only 
my  pen  and  portfolio  had  been  concerned,  your 
type  deterred  me  from  changing.  The  term 
*  Froissart  Ballads,'  however,  is  after  all  correct, 
even  with  the  poems  as  they  are.  The  Master 
of  Bolton  is  as  much  a  song  as  the  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel,  although  I  have  no  prologue,  in- 
terludes, &c.,  &c.,  to  show  how  it  was  sung; 
and  as  for  Orthone,  &c..  Sir  John  Froissart  may 
as  easily  be  imagined  chanting  them  as  talking 
them.*' 

Again  he  wrote: 

**  You  will  find  them  beneath  your  sanguine 
prognostic.  They  are  mere  narrative  poems,  de- 
signed for  the  crowd.  Poetic  speculation,  bold 
inroads  upon  the  debateable  land — *tbe  wild 
weird  clime,  out  of  space  out  of  time* — I  have 
not  here  attempted.  I  will  hereafter  merge  my- 
self in  the  nobler  atmosphere ;  in  the  mean  time 
I  have  stuck  to  the  ordiuary  level,  and  have  en- 
deavored to  write  interesting  stories  in  verse, 
with  grace  and  spirit,  i  repeat  my  fear  that  in 
writing  for  the  cold,  I  have  failed  to  touch  the 
quick  and  warm — in  writing  for  a  dozen  hunting 
comrades,  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  makiug 
my  verse  a  post  prandium  entertainment,  and 
never  endured  an  audacity  of  thought  or  word,  I 
have  tamed  myself  out  of  your  approbation." 

The  book  was  at  length  published,  but  though 
reviewed  very  favorably  by  the  late  Judge  Bev- 
erly Tucker,  in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger, 
and  hy  Mr.  Poe,  in  the  American  Review,  and 
much  quoted  and  praised  elsewhere,  it  was,  on 
the  whole,  not  received  according  to  its, merits 
or  our  expectations.    Yet  the  result  aroused  the 
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author's  ambition,  and  after  a  few  weeks  he  re- 
marked in  a  letter : 

**  My  literary  life  opens  now.  If  the  world 
manifest  any  disposition  to  hear  my  *  utteran- 
ces,' it  will  be  abundantly  gratified.  lam  thirty : 
until  forty  literature  shall  be  my  calling — avoid- 
ing  however  to  rely  upon  it  pecuniarily — then 
(after  forty)  politics  will  be  t^sequitur. 

"  It  has  occurred  to  me  to  turn  my  passion  for 
hunting,  and  *  my  crowding  experiences'  (gath- 
ered in  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  life  in  the  mer- 
riest Virginia  country  society)  of  hunting,  fish- 
ing, country  races,  character  and  want  of  char- 
acter, woods,  mountains,  fields,  waters,  and  the 
devil  knows  what,  inro  a  rambling  book.  Years 
ago  I  used  to  devour  the  *  Spirit  of  the  Times.' 
Indeed,  much  of  my  passion  for  sports  of  all 
kinds  grew  out  of  reading  the  *  Spirit.'  Like 
Albert  Pike's  poet,  in  *  Fautasms'  I 

'  Had  not  known  tbe  bent  of  my  own  mind, 
Until  the  mighty  ppeil  of  'Porter'  woke 
Its  hidden  passions.'  ^ 

Only  Albert  Pike,  says  *  Coleridge*  and  '  Pow- 
ers' for  *  Porter'  end  *  passions.'  Then,  I  have 
a  half-written  novel  in  my  MS.  piles,  with  poems, 
tales, sketches,  hisiories,  commenced,  or  arranged 
in  my  mind  ready  to  be  put  in  writing,  to  order. 
In  a  word,  I  am  cocked  and  primed  for  author- 
ship. My  life  here  invites  me  urgently  to  literary 
employments.  My  house,  servauts,  &c.,  &c., — 
all  that  a  country  gentleman  realljr  wants  of  the 
goods  of  life, — are  in  sure  possession  to  me  and 
mine.  I  want  honors,  and  some  little  more 
money.  Be  good  enough,  my  dear  sir,  to  let  me 
know  how  I  am  to  go  about  acquiring  them." 

We  wrote  with  frankness  what  we  thought 
was  true,  of  possible  pecuniary  advantages  from 
the  course  he  proposed,  and  were  answered : 

**•  What  you  say  about  the  returns  in  money 
for  an  author's  labors  is  dispiriting  enough, — and 
I  at  once  give  over  an  earnest  purpose  of  wri- 
ting books.  Thank  God,  I  am  not  Jependenton 
the  booksellers,  but  have  a  moderate  and  sure 
support  for  my  family,  apart  from  the  crowding 
hopes  and  fears  which  dependence  on  them  would 
DO  doubt  generate.  But  I  must  add  (or  forego 
some  gratifications)  two  or  tbree  hundred  dollars 
per  annum  to  my  ordinary  means.  I  might  easily 
make  this  by  my  profession,  which  I  have  de- 
serted and  neglected,  but  it  would  be  as  bad  as 
the  tread-mill  to  me;  I  detest  the  law.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  love  the  fever-fits  of  composition. 
The  music  of  rhythm,  coming  from  God  knows 
where,  like  the  airy  melody  in  the  Tempest,  tin- 
gles pleasantly  in  my  veins  and  fingers;  I  like  to 
build  the  verse  cautiously,  but  with  the  excite- 
ment of  a  rapid  writer,  which  I  reign  in  and 
eheck;  and  then,  we  both  know  how  glorious  it 
is  to  make  the  gallant  dash,  and  round  off  the 
stanza  with  tbe  sonorous  couplet,  or  with  some 
rhyme  as  natural  to  its  place  as  a  leaf  on  a  tree, 
but  separated  from  its  mate  that  peeps  down  to 
it  over  the  inky  ends  of  many  intervening  lines. 
• . .  That  unepistolary  sentence  has  considerably 


fatigued  me.  I  was  saying,  or  about  to  say,  that 
I  would  be  obliged  to  you  for  inforroatioo  as  to 
the  profitableness  of  writing  for  periodicals." 

From  this  time  Mr.  Cooke  wrote  moch,  but  ia 
a  desultory  way,  and  seemed  in  a  growing  de- 
votion to  a  few  friends,  and  in  the  happiness  that 
was  in  his  home,  to  forget  almost  the  dreams  of 
ambition.  He  bad  commenced  an  historical 
novel  to  be  called  **  Lutzen,"  io  which  that  great 
battle  was  to  end  the  adventures  of  his  bero ; 
this  be  threw  aside,  and  his  love  for  that  age  ap- 
peared in  **  The  Chevalier  Merlin,"  suggested 
by  the  beautiful  story  of  Charles  tbe  Twelfth,  as 
given  by  Voltaire,  several  chapters  of  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger.  Ia 
the  same  magazine  he  printed  "  John  Carper," 
"The  Two  Country  Houses,"  and  other  ules, 
parts  of  a  series  in  which  he  intended  to  drama- 
tize the  whole  life  and  manners  of  Virginia.  As 
for  any  applause  that  these  might  win  for  bim, 
be  wrote  to  bis  friend  John  R.  Thompson: 

*'  I  look  upon  these  matters  serenely,  and  will 
treat  renown  as  Sir  Thomas  More  advises  coa- 
cerning  guests;  welcome  its  coming  when  it 
Cometh,  hinder  not  with  oppressive  eagerness  its 
going,  when  it  goeth.  Furthermore,  I  am  of  the 
temper  to  look  placidly  upon  the  profile  of  this 
same  renown,  if,  instead  of  stopping,  it  went  by 
to  take  up  with  another ;  therefore  it  would  not 
ruffle  me  to  see  you  win  the  honors  of  southera 
letters  away  from  me." 

The  chivalric  poetry  had  filled  bis  mind  early 
and  long,  and  he  was  only  banishing  it  for  the 
more  independent  and  beautiful  growth  of  his 
nature,  when  his  untimely  death  destroyed  hopes 
of  fruits  which  the  productions  of  his  youdi 
seemed  to  precede  as  blossoms.  He  died  sud- 
denly, at  his  home,  on  Sunday,  the  20th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1850,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three. 

At  tbe  time  of  his  death  he  was  writing  ''The 
Women  of  Shakspeare,"  "The  Chariot  Race," 
and  a  political  and  literary  satire. 

Undoubtedly  Philip  Pendleton  Cooke  was  ooa 
of  the  truest  poets  of  our  day,  and  what  he  has 
left  us  was  full  of  promise  that  he  would  become 
one  of  the  most  famous.  Of  his  love  poems, 
this  little  song,  written  when  be  was  Msrcely 
more  than  twenty,  is  perhaps  the  finest: 

FLORENCE  VANE. 

I  loved  thee  long  and  dearly 

Florence  Vane ; 
My  life's  bright  dream,  and  early 

Hath  come  again ; 
I  renew,  in  my  fond  visicm, 

My  heart*8  dear  pain. 
My  hopes,  and  thy  derLsion, 

Florence  Vane. 
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The  rnin  lone  andhoarj, 

The  rain  olJ, 
Where  thou  didst  bark  my  etory, 

At  even  told, — 
That  epot— Che  hues  Elyiian 

Of  sky  and  plain— 
I  treaaore  in  my  riaioo, 

Floronee  Vana. 

Tbon  mat  lovelier  than  the  roaea 

In  their  prime ; 
Thy  voice  excelled  the  cloeea 

Of  sweetest  rhyme  j 
Thy  heart  was  as  a  river 

Without  a  main ; 
Would  I  had  loved  thee  never, 

Florencs  Vane. 

But  faireat,  eoldeat  wonder! 

Thy  glorious  clay 
Lieth  the  green  sod  undei^- 

Alas  the  day ! 
And  it  boots  not  to  remember 

Thy  disdam— 
To  quicken  love's  pale  ember, 

Florence  Vane. 

The  lilies  of  the  valley 

By  young  graves  weep. 
The  panaies  love  to  dally 

Where  maidens  sleep ; 
May  their  bloom,  in  beauty  vietng. 

Never  wane 
Where  thine  earthly  part  is  lying, 

Florence  Vane ! 

We  cannot  quote  others ;  in  the  lines  "To  My 
Danghter  Lilly,"  may  be  discovered  the  tender- 
no*  and  warmtb  of  bis  affections;  in  his  Bal- 
lads, the  fiery  and  chivalroos  phase  of  his  intel- 
Ijgeow;  in  "U^olino,"  his  pathos;  in  "Life  in 
«»«  Aotumn  Woods.*'  his  love  of  nature ;  and  in 
«W  big  writings  the  thoroughly  healthy  character 
of  his  mind. 

As  a  boy  and  as  a  young  man,  we  understand, 
n«  life  was  always  poetical— apart,  original  and 
commaading  affectionate  respect.  As  he  grew 
oWer,  and  married,  he  became  practical  in  his 
^»ew8,  reaching  that  point  in  the  life  of  genius 
»^  ^hich  its  beautiful  ideals  take  the  forms  of 
°J»*y  or  become  the  strength  of  wise  resolves. 
Toward  his  family,  including  his  father,  mother, 
'>^oib6ra,  and  sisters,  he  cherished  a  deep  and 
Jinfaltering  devotion.  A  short  time  before  his 
l^t  Ulneas  he  introduced  into  his  household  morn- 
jng  and  evening  prayers.  He  died,  as  he  had 
'T«<ii  a  pure-minded  gentleman  and  humble 
^hriatian. 

.  ^J  his  personal  appearance  a  just  impression 
*»g'ven  by  the  portrait  at  the  beginning  of  this 
Jftiele.  Hig  carriage  was  graceful  and  upright; 
^  fraoie  vigorous  and  elastic,  trained  as  he  was 
^1  eoDBtant  hunting  in  the  Blue  Ridge ;  his  hair 
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was  black  and  curling;  his  eye  dark  and  bright; 
his  expression  calm  and  thoughtful ;  his  manner 
impressed  with  dignity. 

^Lycidaa  is  dead,  dead  ere  hia  prime. 
Young  tycidaa,  and  hath  not  left  his  peer,** 


Lnnss. 

The  breast  of  yonder  peaceful  lake, 

Doth  mirror  visions  fair ; 
By  day,  earth's  brightest  forma  they  take} 

At  night  the  stan  are  there. 

White  fleecy  clouds,  or  skiea  of  blue 

Beneath  its  surface  He ; 
While  trees  and  flowers  adorn  the  view. 

And  fringe  earth's  canopy. 

But  fkr  below  the  azure  deep. 

An  under  current  flows ; 
And  while  the  sunlit  waters  sleep. 

These  depths  may  not  repose. 

Thus  may  the  heart  in  sunny  hours, 

Its  loveliness  display ; 
And  image  only  mental  flowers. 

To  cheer  liie*B  rugged  way. 

But  who  beyond  this  scene  may  go. 

Its  depths  to  sound,  or  tell 
How  much  of  misery,  and  woe, 

Within  the  heart  may  dwell. 

The  heart's  own  treasures,  joy,  and  grief. 

Are  not  for  stranger's  eye ; 
For  bitterness  finds  no  relief 

In  curious  sympathy.  Ottu. 
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BY  REV.  JAMES  HAMILTON. 

MIHIfTBB    or    THE  SCOTCH    CBUKCH,  RBOBirr    SQUAai, 

LOUDON. 

DtUvered  before  t?ie  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociationt  in  Exeter  HdlU  Nov,  27,  1849. 

The  Address  published  below,  on  the  Literary  Attrac- 
tions of  the  Bible,  by  the  Rev.  James  Hamilton,  of  Lon* 
don,  will  be  found  to  be  a  gem— nay  more,  a  string  of 
precious  jewels,  which  no  one,  having  the  least  taste  for 
literature,  can  fail  to  read  again  and  again. 

What  will  render  it  of  more  interest  perhaps  to  the 
American  reader,  is  the  following  incident  connected  with 
its  introduction  into  the  United  Sutes.  The  American 
Minister,  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence,  soon  after  his  arrival  iu 
London,  called  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  not  finding 
him  in,  left  his  card,  expecting,  of  course,  that  the  Rev, 
gentleman  would  return  the  call.  He  did  not,  and  again 
the  Minister  called  and  left  his  card,  but  with  no  better 
succesa.  Soon  after  this,  one  Sabbath  morning,  he  and 
his  lady  went  to  the  Scotch  Church  to  hear  Mr.  Hamilton 
preach ;  and  after  service  lingered  to  introduce  himself 
and  stated  that  he  had  called  at  bis  residence  several 
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times,  but  not  reeriviDg  a  visit  from  him  supposed  he 
might  not  have  seen  bis  cards.  The  Rev.  gentleman 
acknowledged  he  had  received  the  cards,  but  remarked 
that  his  constitutional  diffidence  was  so  great  that  he 
coold  not  find  nerve  safficient  to  return  his  politeness 
and  visit  so  distinguished  an  individual  as  the  American 
Minister.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  sent  Mr.  Lawrence  a 
copy  of  the  address  below,  with  which  the  Minister  was 
so  pleased  that  he  sent  it  to  his  brother  in  Boston,  re- 
questing him  to  have  a  large  number  printed  at  his  own 
expense  and  circulated. 

It  has  already  been  laid  before  the  American  public  in 
some  of  the  larger  newspapers  of  the  country,  but  not- 
withstanding  this  fact  and  its  somewhat  elaborate  char- 
acter, we  do  not  hesitate  to  insert  it  in  the  Messenger, 
to  the  exclusion  of  some  original  matter  designed  for  our 
present  issue;  feeling  assured  that  very  many  of  our 
readers  will  share  in  our  own  pereonal  wish  to  have  so 
beautiful  an  Essay  in  a  form  for  preservation. 

God  made  the  present  earth  as  the  home  of 
man ;  but  had  he  meant  it  as  a  mere  lodging,  a 
world  less  beautiful  would  have  served  the  pur- 
pose. There  was  no  need  for  the  carpet  of  ver- 
dure or  the  ceiling  of  blue — no  need  for  the 
mountains  and  cataracts  and  forests—no  need 
for  the  rainbow,  no  need  for  the  flowers.  A  big, 
round  island,  half  of  it  arable,  and  half  of  it 
pasture,  with  a  clump  of  trees  in  one  corner,  and 
a  magazine  of  fuel  in  another,  might  have  held 
and  fed  ten  millions  of  people ;  and  a  hundred 
islands,  all  made  on  the  same  pattern,  big  and 
round,  might  have  held  and  fed  the  population 
of  the  globe.  But  man  is  something  more  than 
the  animal  which  wants  lodging  and  food. — 
He  has  a  spiritual  nature,  full  of  keen  percep- 
tions and  deep  sympathies.  He  has  an  eye 
for  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful,  and  his  kind 
Creator  has  provided  man's  abode  with  afflu- 
ent materials  for  these  nobler  tastes.  He  has 
built  Mont  Blanc,  and  moHen  the  lakes  in  which 
its  shadow  sleeps.  He  has  intoned  Niagara*8 
thunder,  and  has  breathed  the  zephyr  which 
sweeps  its  spray.  He  has  shagged  the  steep 
with  its  cedars,  and  spread  the  meadow  with  its 
kingcups  and  daisies.  He  has  made  it  a  world 
of  fragrance  and  music — a  world  of  brightness 
and  symmetry — a  world  where  the  grand  and 
the  graceful,  the  awful  and  the  lovely,  rejoice  to- 
gether. In  fashioning  the  home  of  man,  the 
Creator  had  an  eye  to  something  more  than  con- 
venience, and  built  not  a  barrack,  but  a  palace — 
not  a  work-house,  but  an  Alhambra;  something 
which  should  not  only  be  very  comfortable,  but 
very  splendid  and  very  fair — something  which 
should  inspire  the  soul  of  its  inhabitant,  and  even 
draw  forth  the  **  very  good"  of  complacent  Deity. 

God  also  made  the  Bible  as  the  guide  and  ora- 
cle of  man;  but  had  he  meant  it  as  a  mere  les- 
son-book of  duty,  a  volume  less  various  and  less 
attractive  would  have  answered  every  end.  A 
few  plain  paragraphs,  announcing  God*s  own 


character  and  his  disposition  towards  us  siDDen 
here  on  earth,  mentioning  the  provisioo  which 
he  has  made  for  our  future  happiness,  and  indi- 
cating the  different  duties  which  he  would  have 
us  perform — a  few  simple  sentences  would  have 
sufficed  to  tell  what  God  is«  and  what  he  would 
have  us  do.    There  was  no  need  for  the  pictur- 
esque narrative  and  the  majestic  poem — no  need 
for  the  proverb,  the  story,  and  the  psalm.   A 
chapter  of  theology,  and  another  of  morab— a 
short  account  of  the  incarnation  and  the  great 
atonement,  and  a  few  pages  of  rules  and  direc- 
tions for  the  Christian  life,  might  have  eoDtaioed 
the  main  truths  of  Scripture,  and  have  sappiied 
us  with  a  Bible  of  simplest  meaning  and  small- 
est size.    And  in  that  case  the  Bible  would  have 
been  consulted  only  by  those  rare  and  wistfal 
spirits  to  whom  the  great  hereafter  is  a  subject 
of  anxiety,  who  are  really  anxious  to  know  what 
God  is,  and  how  themselves  may  please  him. 
But  in  giving  that  Bible,  its  divine  Author  bad 
regard  to  the  mind  of  man.    Ue  knew  that  maa 
has  more  curiosity  than  piety,  more  taste  than 
sanctity ;  and  that  more  persons  are  anxioos  to 
hear  some  new,  or  read  some  beaoteona  tbio{, 
than  to  read  or  hear  about  God  and  the  great  sal- 
vation.   He  knew  that  few  would  evcraak,  What 
must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  till  they  came  in  coottct 
with  the  Bible  itself;  and  therefore  he  made  the 
Bible  not  only  an  instructive  book,  but  an  attrac- 
tive one — ^not  only  true,  but  enticing.    He  filled 
it  with  marvellous  incident  and  engaging  history; 
with  sunny  pictures  from  old-world  scenery,  and 
affecting  anecdotes  from  the  patriarch  tioei. 
He  replenished   it  with  stately  argument  and 
thrilling  verse,  and  sprinkled  it  over  with  leniwi- 
tious  wisdom  and   proverbial  pungency.    He 
made  it  a  book  of  lofty  thoughts  and  noble  ima- 
ges— a  book  of  heavenly  doctrine;  but  wilhalei 
earthly  adaptation.     In  preparing  a  gaide  to  im- 
mortality, infinite  Wisdom  gave  not  a  dictionary 
nor  a  grammar,  but  a  Bible— a  book  which,  la 
trying  to  catch  the  heart  of  man,  should  capti- 
vate his  taste ;  and  which,  in  traoaformiog  bis 
affections,  should  also  expand  his  intellect  The 
pearl  is  of  great  price;  but  even  the  casket  is  of 
exquisite  beauty.     The  sword  is  of  ethereal  tem- 
per, and  nothing  cuts  so  keen  as  its  double  cdj«; 
but  there  are  jewels  on  the  hilt,  and  fine  tracery 
on  the  scabbard.     The  shekeU  are  of  the  purest 
ore ;  but  even  the  scrip  which  contains  them  is 
of  a  texture  more  curious  than  that  the  artists  of 
earth  could  fashion  it.    The  apples  are  gold; 
but  even  the  basket  is  silver. 

In  speaking  of  the  literary  excellence  o!  lie 
holy  Scriptures,  I  am  aware  of  a  twofold  disad- 
vantage. Some  have  never  looked  on  the  Bible 
as  a  readable  book.  They  remember  how  they 
got  long  tasks  from  it  at  school,  and  spelled  their 
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vdaoos  way  tbrongh  polysyllabic  chapters  and 
joyleM  genealogies.  And  in  later  life  they  have 
only  heard  it  sounded  forth  monotonously  from 
the  drowsy  desk,  or  freezing  in  the  atmosphere 
of  some  sparse  and  wintry  sanctuary.  So  irk- 
some and  insipid  has  every  association  made  the 
book,  that  were  they  shut  up  in  a  parlor  with  an 
•Id  directory,  and  ao  old  almanac,  and  an  old 
Bible,  they  would  spend  the  first  hour  on  the 
almanac,  and  the  next  on  the  directory,  and 
would  die  of  ciuiiii  before  they  opened  the  Bible. 
They  have  got  at  home  a  set  of  their  favorite 
claries,  and  on  a  quiet  evening  they  will  take 
down  a  volnme  of  Chaucer  or  Milton,  or  even 
Thomas  Fuller  or  Jeremy  Taylor,  or  an  Elzevir 
Virgil,  or  a  Foulia'  Homer,  and  read  at  it  till 
ioDg  beyond  their  time  of  rest;  but  to  them  the 
Bible  is  no  classic.  They  don*t  care  to  keep  it 
io  some  taking  or  tasteful  edition,  and  they  would 
aeTer  dream  of  sitting  down  to  read  it  as  a  re- 
creation or  an  intellectual  treat  And  then  there 
are  others  in  a  happier  case  to  whom  that  Bible 
n  ao  sacred,  who  have  found  it  so  full  of  solemn 
miport,  and  to  whom  its  every  sentence  is  so 
fraught  with  divine  significance,  that  they  feel  it 
wrong  or  revolting  to  read  it  with  the  critic's 
eye.  They  would  rather  peruse  it  on  their  ben- 
ded knees,  praying  God  to  show  them  the  won- 
dera  in  his  word,  than,  with  the  scholar's  pencil 
10  their  hand,  ready  to  pounce  on  each  happy 
phrase  and  exquisite  figure.  They  would  rather 
poniee  it  in  the  company  of  Luther  or  Leighton, 
than  along  with  Erasmus  or  Scaliger.  And  with 
6Qeh  peraons  we  own  a  decided  sympathy.  But 
we  trust  that  both  will  bear  with  us  a  little  while 
we  eodeavor  to  show,  that  if  no  book  be  so  im- 
portant as  the  Bible,  so  none  is  more  interesting, 
uid  that  the  book  which  contains  most  of  the 
beautiful  is  the  one  which  must  ever  remain  the 
■Usdard  of  the  good  and  the  true. 

And  here  we  would  only  add  one  remark 
which  it  is  important  to  bear  in  memory.  The 
rhetorical  and  poetical  beauties  of  Scripture  are 
merely  incidental.  Its  authors  wrote,  not  for 
glory  nor  display — not  to  astonish  or  amaze  their 
brethren,  but  to  instruct  them  and  make  tbem 
better.  They  wrote  for  God's  glory,  not  their 
^wn ;  they  wrote  for  the  world's  advantage,  not 
^®  aggrandize  themselves.  Demosthenes  com- 
Po^  his  most  splendid  oration  in  order  to  win 
the  crown  of  eloquence ;  and  the  most  elaborate 
Mort  of  ancient  oratory — the  panegyric  to  which 
liocratesdevotod  fifteen  years — was  just  an  essay 
written  for  a  prize.  How  different  the  circum- 
stancea  in  which  the  speech  on  Mar's  Hill  was 
spoken;  and  the  farewell  sermon  in  the  upper 
chamber  at  Troas.  Herodotus  and  Thucydides 
coQBposed  their  histories  with  a  view  to  popular 
applause ;  and  Pindar's  fiery  pulse  beat  faster  in 


prospect  of  the  great  Olympic  gathering  and  the 
praises  of  assembled  Greece.  How  opposite  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  seer  of  Horeb  penned 
bis  faithful  story,  and  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  pour- 
ed forth  their  fearless  denunciations  of  popular 
sins.  The  most  superb  of  modern  historians 
confesses  the  flutter  which  he  felt  when  the  last 
line  of  his  task  was  written,  and  he  thought  that 
perhaps  his  fame  was  established.  A  more  im- 
portant history  concludes,  **  These  things  are 
written  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  and  that  believing,  ye 
might  have  life  through  his  name."  And  some 
of  you  will  remember  the  proud  finale  in  which 
the  Roman  lyrist  predicts  for  himself  immortal 
celebrity.*  Alongside  of  his  eloquent  but  ego- 
tistic vaticination,  you  cannot  do  better  than  read 
the  last  words  of  Israel's  sweet  singer:  **His 
name  shall  endure  for  ever;  his  name  shall  be 
continued  as  long  as  the  sun ;  and  men  shall  bo 
blessed  in  him :  all  nations  shall  call  him  blessed. 
Blessed  be  the  Lord  God,  the  God  of  Israel,  who 
only  doeth  wondrous  things;  and  blessed  be  his 
glorious  name  for  ever :  and  let  the  whole  earth 
be  filled  with  his  glory.  Amen  and  Amen.  The 
prayers  of  David  the  Son  of  Jesse  are  ended." 
Remembering  then  that  the  Bible  contains  no 
ornamental  passages,  nothing  written  for  mere 
display,  that  its  steadfast  purpose  is,  **  Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,"  and  the  truest  blessedness  of 
man — I  repeat,  that  that  Bible  abounds  in  passa- 
ges of  the  purest  beauty  and  stateliest  grandeur,  all 
the  grander  and  all  the  more  beautiful  because  they 
are  casual  and  unsought.  The  fire  which  flashes 
from  the  iron  hoof  of  the  Tartar  steed  as  he 
scours  the  midnight  path,  is  grander  than  the 
artificial  firework,  for  it  is  the  casual  effect  of 
speed  and  power.  The  clang  of  ocean,  as  he 
booms  his  billows  on  the  rock,  and  the  echoing 
caves  give  chorus,  is  more  souUfilling  and  sublime 
than  all  the  music  of  the  orchestra;  for  it  is  the 
music  of  that  main  so  mighty  that  there  is  a 
grandeur  in  all  it  does,  in  its  sleep  a  melody,  and 
in  its  march  a  stately  psalm.  And  in  the  bow 
which  painte  the  melting  cloud,  there  is  a  beauty 
which  the  stained  glass  or  gorgeous  drapery 
emulates  in  vain;  for  it  is  the  glory  which  gilds 
beneficence,  the  brightness  which  bespeaks  a 
double  boon,  the  flush  which  cannot  but  come 
forth  when  both  the  sun  and  the  shower  are  there. 
The  style  of  Scripture  has  all  this  glory.  It  has 
the  gracefulness  of  a  high  utility ;  it  has  the  ma- 
jesty of  intrinsic  power;  it  has  the  charm  of  ita 
own  sanctity;  it  never  labors,  never  strives,  but 
instinct  with  great  realities,  and  bent  on  blessed 
ends,  has  all  the  translucent  beauty  and  unstu- 

*  ^  Ehcegi  monimentum  ere  perenniua. 

Usqne  ego  poatera 

Creacam  laude  recent,"  etc.    Hoa.  lib.  3,  od.  90. 
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died  power  which  you  might  expect  ir«m  its 
lofty  object  and  allwise  Author. 

There  is  no  phenomenon  in  nature  so  awful 
M  a  thunder-Btorm ;  and  almost  every  poet,  from 
Homer  and  Virgil  down  to  Dante  and  Milton,  or 
rather  down  to  Grabame  and  Pollok,  has  de- 
scribed it.  In  the  Bible,  too,  we  have  a  thunder- 
■torm— the  29th  Psalm — the  description  of  a 
tempest,  which,  rising  from  the  Mediterranean, 
and  travelling  by  Lebanon  and  along  the  inland 
mountains,  reaches  Jerusalem,  and  sends  the 
people  in  the  temple- porticoes  for  refuge.  And 
besides  those  touches  of  terror  in  which  the  geo- 
graphical progress  of  the  tornado  is  described,  it 
derives  a  sacred  vitality  and  power  from  the 
presence  of  Jehovah  in  each  successive  peal. 
**  The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  on  the  sea :  the  God 
of  glory  thundereth  :  the  Lord  is  on  the  mighty 
sea.  The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  powerful ;  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  is  full  of  m^iesty.  The  voice 
of  the  Lord  breaketh  the  cedars;  yea,  the  Lord 
hreaketh  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  He  maketh 
them  also  to  skip  like  a  calf :  Lebanon  and  SIrioo 
like  a  young  unicorn.  The  voice  of  the  Lord 
divideth  the  flames  of  fire.  The  voice  of  the 
Lord  shaketh  the  wilderness ;  the  Lord  shaketh 
the  wilderness  of  Kadesb.  The  voice  of  the 
Lord  maketh  the  hinds  to  calve,  and  discovereth 
the  forests :  and  in  his  temple  doth  every  one 
speak  of  his  glory.  The  Lord  sitteth  upon  the 
water-torrent;  yea,  the  Lord  sitteth  King  for 
ever.  The  Lord  will  give  strength  unto  his  peo- 
ple ;*' — and  now  the  sun  shines  out  again — "  the 
Lord  will  bless  bis  people  with  peace/'* 

Among  those  who  have  expressly  written  on 
the  sublime,  it  is  agreed  that  the  most  thrilling 
spectacle  is  one  whose  obscure  outline  or  vague 
presence  at  once  suggests  the  su)^ematural.  Of 
this  sublime  in  terror  the  4th  of  Job  supplies  an 
acknowledged  instance : 

"  A  thing,  too,  was  imparted  to  me  secretlyi 

Mine  ear  received  a  whisper  with  it. 

In  tumults  of  night-visions, 

When  deep  sleep  falls  on  men, 

Panic  came  on  me,  and  horror, 

iind  the  multitude  of  my  bones  did  shake* 

A  spirit  passed  before  my  &ce ; 

The  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up  : 

*  Over  many  of  the  psalms  it  sheds  a  flood  of  new  sig- 
nificance when  the  reader  understands  their  mechanism, 
as  in  the  case  of  many  it  has  been  disclosed  by  the  labors 
of  Lowth,  Horsley,  Hengstenberg,  and  others.  It  was 
one  happy  morning  in  his  house  at  Dundee,  that  my  dear 
iriend  Robert  McCbeyne  showed  me  the  geographical 
•Uructure  of  this  29th  Psalm.  And  certainly  it  enhances 
the  meaning  of  this  majestic  ode  when  we  conceive  the 
spectator-psalmist  as  standing  with  the  awe  struck  mul- 
titude in  the  temple  porch,  and  watching  the  march  of  the 
thunder-storm  as  it  advances  from  the  Mediterranean  or 
<*  mighty"  sea,  and  at  last  bursts  in  a  water-Hood  around 
theniMlves. 


It  stood— but  I  could  not  diseen  its  Ibno— 

A  figure  before  mine  eyes, 

— Silence — and  I  heaid  a  voice : 

'  Shall  a  mortal  be  righteous  before  God? 

Shall  a  man  be  pure  before  his  Maker  t*" 

But  perhaps  the  poetic  beaaty  in  which  die 
BiUe  most  excels  ail  other  bodu,  is  descriptioQ 
of  the  world  around  us.    A  better  idea  of  the 
poetic  susceptibility  was  never  given  than  wben 
John  Foster  called  it  pkyiiopatky,  **  the  faculty 
of  pervading  alt  nature  with  one's  own  beiBg,M 
as  CO  have  a  perception,  a  life,  an  ageocy,  h  all 
things."    **  If  you  observe  a  man  of  tfaii  order, 
though  his  body  be  a  small  thing,  completely  tO' 
vested  with  a  little  cloth,  he  expands  bii  being 
in  a  grand  circle  all  around  him.    He  feek  as  if 
be  grew  in  the  grass,  and  flowers,  aad  grovei ; 
as  if  he  stood  oa  yonder  distant  mooDUua-top, 
conversing  with  clonda,  or  sublimely  sporting 
among  their  imaged  precipices,  cavens,  and 
ruins.     He  flows  in  that  river,  chafes  ia  its  eai- 
cades,  smiles  in  the  water-lilies,  fiisb  ia  the 
fishes.    He  is  sympathetic  with  eveiy  bird,  ud 
seems  to  feel  the  sentiment  that  prompt!  the  song 
of  each ;  and  from  this  ability  to  traBsfose  him- 
self into  every  object  around  him,  m  a  certiiB 
sense  be  inherits  all  things.*'     To  which  we 
would  only  add,  that  besides  this  poetic  synps- 
thy  with  nature,  the  sacred  writers  seem  to  hare 
possessed  a  still  purer  perception  of  what  oauire 
is.    They  not  only  could  transfuse  their  own  life 
into  the  landscape,  but  they  could  discern  bow 
much  of  the  living  God  is  there.    Aud  iwtead 
of  that  material  semblance  which  aClaadeora 
Rembrandt  might  project  on  his  eaoTaii,  or 
Virgil  or  Sheostone  might  embody  ia- his  Tene, 
they  inhaled  Jehovah's  breath  and  harkeoed  to 
Jehovah*s  voice,  and  received  into  their  adoring 
bosoms  as  much  of  Jehovah's  life  as  liagers  in 
our  defaced  and  fallen  world.    Hence  it  comee 
to  pass,  that  the  book  which  contaioi  by  fiv  the 
brightest  and  most  vivacious  landscape,  the  ho- 
liest and  happiest  view  of  the  things  arouad  a«, 
is  the  word  of  God.    Viewed  in  his  owa  light. 
and  delineated  by  his  own  pencil,  tbs  moaBtsiM 
skip,  the  seas  clap  hands,  the  litde  hills  rejoice, 
and  the  valleys  sing.    The  Bible  laadicape  bu 
a  limpid  freshness,  as  viewed  by  an  eye  wbicb 
carnality  has  never  dimmed,  or  rather  that  lov- 
ing and  observant  eye  which  grace  has  made 
young  again.    It  needs  no  Dryads  to  people  lU 
woodlands,  no  Oreada  to  flit  over  its  mountains, 
no  Naiads  to  give  mirth  to  its  waters  or  oi»ic 
to  its  streams ;  for  a  higher  animation  fiUe  thenit 
and  every  chiming  brook  and  ilutteriag  ipnj' 
every  zephyr  and  every  blessed  sound,  is  a  ooie 
in  God's  own  anthem :  *'  Praise  the  Lord  from 
the  earth,  ye  dragons  and  all  deepi;  ^i^*^ 
hail;  snow«  and  vapors;  stormy  wind  futfUiof 
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his  word :  mountMOS.  and  all  billa ;  fruitful  treea. 
and  all  cedara :  beaata  and  all  cattle ;  ereaping 
tfaiDgs.  aad  fljing  fowl :  kinga  of  the  earth«  and 
all  people;  priacea,  and  all  judgea  of  the  earth : 
both  yooDg  men,  and  maidena;  old  men,  and 
children :  let  them  praiae  the  name  of  the  Lord ; 
for  bis  name  alone  ia  excellent;  hia  glory  ia  above 
the  earth  and  heaven." 

But  inatead  of  quoting  illuatrative  paaaagea 
from  what  may  be  called  the  paatoral  and  de- 
scriptive poetry  of  Scripture,  I  ahall  read  one 
which,  while  a  graphic  deacription,  like  moat 
kiodred  portiona  of  holy  writ  owea  its  aobltmity 
to  its  moral  power ;  and  I  quote  it  the  rather  be- 
ctose  our  own  tranalation  doea  not  bring  out  ita 
entire  significance.  It  ia  the  28th  chapter  of 
Job,  and  the  queation  ia*  Where  ia  wiadom  to  be 
foand  ?  and.  What  ia  the  abode  or  hiding-place 
of  aaderstanding  ?  Ia  it  a  deposit  bidden  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth— a  treaaure  for  which  we 
mast  ransack  the  eavema  underneath,  or  ram- 
mage  in  the  rifted  rock  7  la  it  a  secret  for  which 
we  most  bribe  the  grave,  or  which  death  ahme 
can  whiaper  in  the  ear?  And  ao  it  coramencea 
with  a  magnificent  account  of  the  miner*a  do- 
ings ander-ground : 

"Trulj  there  is  a  mine  for  the  silver, 

And  a  place  for  the  gold  so  fine : 

Iron  is  dag  np  from  the  earth, 

And  the  earth  pours  forth  its  copper. 

Man  digs  into  darkness. 

And  explores  to  the  utmost  bound 

The  stores  of  dimness  and  death  shade  ; 

He  breaks  np  the  veins  from  the  matrice, 

Which,  untbought  of,  and  underfoot. 

Are  drawn  fourth  to  gleam  among  maakind. 

The  surfibce  pours  forth  bread. 

But  the  subterranean  winds  of  a  fiery  region 

Ita  stones  are  the  sapphire's  bed, 

And  it  hides  the  dust  of  gold. 

It  is  a  path  which  the  eagle  knows  not, 

Nor  has  the  eye  of  the  ▼ultnre  scanned. 

The  lion*s  whelp  has  not  tmeked  it. 

Nor  the  ravening  lion  pounced  on  it. 

The  miner  thrusts  bis  hand  on  the  sparry  ore, 

And  overturns  the  mountains  by  their  roots. 

He  cots  a  channel  through  the  rock, 

And  espies  each  precious  gem. 

He  binds  i^  the  oozing  waten. 

And  darts  a  radiance  through  the  gloom. 

But  O,  where  shall  Wisdom  be  found  ? 

And  where  is  the  place  of  Umderstamding  1 

Man  knows  not  its  source. 

For  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  land  of  the  Uviog, 

The  sea  says, '  It  is  not  in  me ;' 

And  *  Not  in  me,'  echoes  the  abyss. 

Solid  gold  cannot  be  given  for  it. 

Nor  silver  be  weighed  for  its  purchase. 

it  cannot  be  bought  for  the  ingot  of  Ophir, 

For  the  precious  onyx  or  the  sapphire. 

The  burnished  gold  and  crystal  cannot  equal  it, 

Nor  golden  trinkets  match  it, 

Talk  not  of  corals  or  pearls. 

For  the  attraction  of  wisdom  is  beyond  rubies. 

The  topax  of  Ethiopia  cannot  rival  ic, 


Nor  the  purest  bullion  barter  it. 

**  Whence,  then,  cometb  Wisdom  ? 
And  where  is  the  place  of  Underatandingf 
Hid  from  the  eyes  of  all  living, 
And  unseen  by  the  fowls  of  the  air, 
Destruction  and  Death  say, 
'  We  have,  heard  its  fome  with  oar  ears.' 
God  underetands  its  track ; 
He  knows  its  dwelling  place; 
For  to  the  end  of  the  earth  he  sees, 
And  under  all  heaven  surveys. 
When  he  weighed  out  the  air 
And  meted  out  the  water; 
When  he  fixed  the  course  of  the  rain, 
And  the  path  of  the  hurricane ; 
Then  did  he  eye  it  and  proclaim  it; 
He  prepared  it  and  searehed  it  out. 
And  unto  man  he  said, 

*  Behold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  Wisdom, 
And  to  depart  from  evil  is  Undentanding.' 


«• 


It  would  conaume  all  this  evening  were  I  read<* 
ing  from  the  pro ph eta  and  the  psalroi  those  pas- 
sages of  grandeur  which  make  the  sacred  text  so 
awful  and  august;  and  of  that  class  I  shall  read 
no  more.  But  perhaps  the  sublime,  though  the 
highest  order  of  literary  effort  is  not,  after  all, 
the  most  popular.  Were  we  putting  it  to  the 
world  at  large  we  should  probably  find  that  the 
books  they  like  best  are  those  whi<;h  are  lesa  ex* 
alted  above  the  every-day  level,  and  whose  sim- 
ple incidents,  and  cheerful  glimpses,  and  human 
pathos,  bring  them  home  to  every  man*6  com- 
prehension and  feeling.  In  this  sort  of  narrative 
that  wor1d*s  book,  the  Bible,  abounds.  Do  you 
ask  for  tenderness?  **And  Ruth  said  to  her 
mother-in-law,  Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee, 
nor  to  return  from  following  after  thee;  for 
whither  thou  goest  I  will  go,  and  where  thou 
lodgest  I  will  lodge ;  thy  people  shall  be  my  peo- 
ple, and  thy  God  my  God :  where  thou  diest  will 
I  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried.  The  Lord  do 
80  to  me,  and  more  also,  if  aught  but  death  part 
thee  and  me.**  Do  you  ask  for  pathos  ?  "^And 
Cusbi  said,  Tidings,  my  lord  the  king;  for  the 
Lord  hath  avenged  thee  this  day  of  all  them  that 
rose  up  against  thee.  And  the  king  said  unto 
Cusbi,  Is  the  young  man,  Absalom,  safe?  And 
Cushi  answered.  The  enemies  of  my  lord  the  king 
and  all  that  rise  up  against  thee  to  do  thee  hurt,  be 
as  that  young  man  is.  And  the  king  was  much 
moved,  and  went  up  to  the  chamber  over  the 
gate  and  wept ;  and  as  he  went  thus  he  said,  O, 
my  son  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  Absalom ! 
Would  God  I  bad  died  for  thee,  O,  Absalom,  my 
son,  my  son  !*'  Or  do  you  ask  for  natural,  simple, 
and  affecting  narrative  ?  **  A  certain  man  had 
two  sons,  and  the  younger  of  them  said  to  hia 
father,  Father,  give  me  the  portion  of  goods  that 
falteth  to  me.     And  he  divided  unto  them  his  liv- 

*  Some  lines  of  the  above  may  be  slightly  paraphrased ; 
but  the  vereion  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Dr.  Ma- 
son Goode,  with  modifications  from  Dr.  Lee  and  others. 
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ing.  And  not  many  days  after  the  younger  son 
gathered  all  together,  and  took  his  journey  into 
a  far  country,  and  there  waited  his  substance 
with  riotous  living.  And  when  he  had  spent  all, 
there  arose  a  mighty  famine  in  that  land ;  and 
he  began  to  be  in  want.  And  he  went  and  joined 
himself  to  a  citizen  of  that  country ;  and  be  sent 
him  into  the  field  to  feed  swine.  And  he  would 
fain  have  filled  his  belly  with  the  husks  which 
the  swine  did  eat;  and  no  man  gave  unto  him. 
And  when  he  came  to  himself  he  said.  How 
many  hired  servants  of  my  father's  house  have 
bread  enough  and  to  spare,  and  I  perish  with 
hunger!  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father,  and 
will  say  unto  bim,  Father,  I  have  sinned  against 
heaven  and  before  thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy 
to  be  called  thy  son ;  make  me  as  one  of  thy 
hired  servants.  And  he  arose  and  came  to  his 
father.  But  when  he  was  yet  a  great  way  off, 
his  father  saw  him,  and  had  compassion,  and  ran, 
and  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him.  And  the 
gon  said  unto  him.  Father,  I  have  sinned  against 
heaven,  and  in  thy  sight,  and  am  no  more  worthy 
to  be  called  thy  son.  But  the  father  said  unto 
his  servants.  Bring  forth  the  best  robe,  and  put 
It  on  him ;  and  put  a  ring  on  his  hand,  and  shoes 
on  his  feet;  and  bring  hither  the  fatted  calf,  and 
kill  it;  and  let  us  eat,  and  be  merry;  for  this  my 
son  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again :  he  was  lost, 
and  is  found." 

I  could  willingly  extend  these  remarks  to  other 
species  of  composition,  and  would  like  to  show 
particularly  how  many  models  of  eloquent  argu- 
ment and  engaging  discourse  are  contained  in  the 
New  Testament.  But  on  the  wide  field  of  rev> 
elation,  with  its  intellectual  opulence,  I  forbear 
to  enter.  I  can  easily  understand  how  the  Bi- 
ble was  one  of  the  four  volumes  which  always 
lay  on  Byron's  table;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  fill 
a  lecture  with  the  testimonies,  witting  or  unwit- 
ting, which  painters,  sculptors,  orators  and  poets, 
have  rendered  to  the  most,  thought-suggesting 
book  in  all  the  universe.  It  never  aims  at  fine 
writing.  It  never  steps  aside  for  a  moment  for 
the  sake  of  a  felicitous  expression  or  a  good 
idea.  It  has  only  one  end — to  tell  the  world 
about  God's  great  salvation ;  and  yet  the  won- 
der is,  that  it  has  incidentally  done  more  to  sup- 
ply the  world  with  powerful  and  happy  diction, 
and  literature  with  noble  thoughts  and  images, 
and  the  fine  arts  with  memorable  subjects,  than 
perhaps  all  other  books  that  have  been  written. 
The  world's  Maker  is  the  Bible's  Author,  and 
the  same  profusion  which  furnished  so  lavishly 
the  abode  of  man,  has  filled  so  richly  and  adorn- 
ed so  brilliantly  the  book  of  man. 

And  just  as  that  Bible  is  the  great  storehouse 
and  repertory  of  intellectual  wtalth,  so  I  must 
add  that  its  vital  truth  is  the  grand  source  of  in- 


tellectual power.  When  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
visited  Paris,  immediately  after  the  first  French 
Revolution,  he  remarked,  **  Every  thing  I  saw 
convinced  me  that,  independently  of  our  fotnre 
happiness  and  our  sublimest  enjoyments  in  this 
life,  religion  is  necessary  to  the  comforts,  the 
conveniences,  and  even  the  elegances  and  lesser 
pleasures  of  life.  Not  only  did  I  never  meet 
with  a  writer  truly  eloquent  who  did  not  at  least 
affect  to  believe  in  religion,  but  I  never  met  with 
one  in  whom  religion  was  not  the  richest  sooree 
of  his  eloquence.**  I  am  persuaded  that  ia 
things  intellectual  the  rule  will  hold,  that  piety 
is  power.  I  am  persuaded  that  no  prodnctioos 
of  genius  will  survive  to  the  end  of  all  things,  in 
which  there  is  not  something  of  God ;  and  I  am 
further  persuaded,  that  no  book  can  exercise  a 
lasting  ascendency  over  mankind  on  which  bis 
blessing  has  not  been  implored,  and  in  which  his 
Spirit  does  not  speak.  Of  all  the  powers  and 
faculties  of  the  human  mind,  the  noblest  is  the 
one  which  God  has  created  for  himself;  and  if 
that  reverential  or  adoring  faculty  do  not  exist, 
or  be  by  suicidal  hands  extirpated,  the  world  will 
soon  cease  to  feel  the  man  who  has  no  fear  of 
God.  The  stateliest  compartment  in  this  haman 
soul  is  the  one  which,  in  creating  it,  Jehovah  re- 
served for  his  own  throne-room  and  presence- 
chamber;  and  however  curiously  decorated  or 
gorgeously  furnished  the  other  compartments  be, 
if  this  be  empty  and  void,  it  will  soon  diffuse  a 
blank  and  beggarly  sensation  over  all  the  rest 
And  thus,  while  the  Voltaires  and  RousseaB8,of 
atheist  memory,  are  waxing  old  and  vanishing 
from  the  firmament  of  letters,  names  of  less  re- 
nown, but  more  religion,  brighten  to  a  greater 
lustre.  So  true  is  it  that  no  man  can  long  keep 
a  hold  of  his  fellow-men,  unless  he  himself  firet 
has  hold  of  God. 

But  if  a  sincere  and  strenuous  Theism  be  thus 
important,  such  natural  faith  in  God  as  buoyed 
the  wing  of  Plato  in  his  long  and  ethereal  ffigbti, 
or  bulged  the  Saxon  muscle  of  Shakspeare  in 
his  mightiest  efforts,  incomparably  more  preva- 
lent is  that  intellectual  prowess  which  a  scrip- 
tural faith  produces.  He  is  no  unknown  God 
whom  the  believer  in  Jesus  worships,  and  it  if 
no  ordinary  inspiration  which  that  God  of  light 
and  love  supplies  to  his  servants.  And  were  it 
not  for  fear  of  tediousness,  1  would  rejoice  to 
enumerate  one  genius  after  another  which  the 
gospel  kindled,  if  it  did  not  create.  That  gos- 
pel, beyond  all  controversy,  was  our  own  Milton's 
poetic  might.  This  was  the  struggling  energy 
which,  after  years  of  deep  musing  and  wrapt  de- 
votion, after  years  of  mysterious  muttering  and 
anxious  omen,  sent  its  pyramid  of  flame  into  old 
England's  dingy  hemisphere,  and  poured  its  mol- 
ten wealth,  its  lava  of  gold  and  gems,  fetched 
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deep  from  classic  and  patriarchal  times,  adown 
the  russat  steep  of  Puritan  theology.    This  was 
the  fabled  foot  which  struck  from  the  sward  of 
Cowper'smild  aud  silent  life  a  joyous  Castalia — 
afouDtain  deep  as  Milton's  fire,  and  like  it  tine- 
tared  with  each  learned  and  sacred  thing  it 
toached  in  rising,  but  soft  and  full  as  Siloah*s 
fount,  which  flowed  fast  by  the  oracle  of  God. 
Aod  that  gospel  was  the  torch  which,  on  the  hills 
of  Renfrewshire,  fired  a  young  spirit,  Pollok — 
himself  both  sacrifice  and  altar  pile — till  Britain 
spied  the  light,  and  wondered  at  the  brief  but 
brilliant  beacon.    But  why  name  the  individual 
ioetances?   What  is  modem  learning,  and  the 
march  of  intellect,  and  the  reading  million  but 
one  great  monument  of  the  gospePs  quickening 
power?  Three  hundred  years  ago  the  classics 
were  revived ;  but  three  hundred  years  ago  the 
gospel  was  restored.    Digging  in  the  Pompeii  of 
the  middle  age,  Lorenzo  and  Leo  found  the  lamps 
in  which  the  old  classic  fires  had  burned ;  but 
there  was  no  oil  in  the  lamps,  and  they  had  long 
since  gone  out.    For  models  of  candelabra  and 
burners,  there  could  not  be  better  than  Livy  and 
Horace  aod  Plato  and  Pindar;   but  the  faith 
which  once  filled  them,  the  old  pagan  fervor, 
was  long  since  extinct,  and  the  lamps  were  only 
fit  for  the  shelf  of  the  antiquary.   But  it  was  then 
that,  in  the  crypt  of  the  convent,  Luther  and 
Zwingle  and  Melancthon  observed  a  line  of  su- 
pernatural light,  and  with  lever  and  mattock 
lifted  the  grave-stone  and  found  the  gospel  which 
the  Papist  had  buried.    There  it  had  flamed,  *'  a 
light  shining  in  a  dark  place,"  through  unsus- 
pected ages,  unquenchable  in  its  own  immor- 
^ityi  the  long-lost  lamp  in  the  sepulchre.    Ju- 
piter was  dead,  and  Minerva  bad  melted  into 
ether,  and  Apollo  was  grey  with  eld,  and  the 
most  elegant  idols  of  antiquity  had  gone  to  the 
moles  and  the  bats.    But  there  is  One  who  can- 
not die.  and  does  not  change ;  and  the  Fountain 
of  scriptural  learning  is  He  who  is  also  the  Foun- 
tain of  life,  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  Jesus  the 
Son  of  God.    From  his  gospel  it  was  that  the 
old  classic  lamps,  when  filled  with  fresh  oil,  were 
kindled  again ;  and  at  that  gospel  it  was  that 
Bacon  and  Locke  and  Milton  and  Newton  and 
all  the  mighty  spirits  of  modern  Europe,  caught 
the  fire  which  made  them  blaze  the  meteors  of 
our  firmament,  the  marvels  of  our  favored  time. 
And  should  any  one  now  chance  to  hear  me 
who  is  ambitious  to  be  the  lasting  teacher  or  the 
extensive  light  of  society — to  paint  or  think  or 
sing  for  a  wider  world  than  our  railway  readers, 
let  him  remember,  that  nothing  can  immortalize 
the  works  of  geuius  if  there  be  no  gospel  in 
them.    The  facts  of  that  gospel  are  the  world's 
main  stock  of  truth — the  fire  of  that  gospel  is 
the  only  Promethean  spark  which  can  ignite  our 


dead  truths  into  quenchless  and  world  quicken- 
ing powers. 

For  practical  and   devotional  purposes,  we 
could  desire  no  better  version  of  the  Bible  than 
our  own  truthful  and  time-hallowed  translation. 
But  for  these  purposes  to  which  we  have  this 
evening  adverted — for  the  sake  of  its  intelligent 
literary  perusal,  we  have  sometimes  wished  tbatt 
either  in  the  originals  or  in  English,  some  judi- 
cious editor  would  give  us,  each  in  a  separate 
fasciculus,  the  several  contributions  of  each  sacred 
penman.    As  it  is,  with  the  sixty-six  volumes  of 
the  Bible  all  compressed  into  a  single  tome,  we 
are  apt  to  regard  them,  not  only  as  homogene- 
ous inspiration,  which  they  are,  but  as  contem- 
porary compositions,  which  they  are  not.    We 
forget  that,  in  point  of  time,  there  is  the  same 
interval  between  Moses  and  Matthew  as  there  le 
between  the  close  of  the  canon  and  the  compila- 
tion of  the  Augsburg  confession.     And,  with 
each  portion  divided  into  those  numbered  para- 
graphs which  we  call  verses,  we  are  apt  to  lose 
sight  of  the  characteristic  style  of  the  varioaa 
compositions.    An  epistle  looks  like  a  poem,  and 
a  history  reads  like  a  collection  of  adages  or 
apothegms.    But  allowing  one  book  to  contain 
the  minor  prophets,  and  another  the  general  epis- 
tles, there  would  still  remain  upwards  of  twenty 
inspired  penmen  whose  writings  might,  much  to 
their  mutual  illustration,  be  bound  up  in  separate 
volumes,  and  preserved  in  their  individual  iden- 
tity.   We  should  thus  have  in  one  volume  all 
that  Moses  wrote,  and  in  another,  chronologi- 
cally arranged,  all  the  writings  of  Paul.    One 
volume  might  contain  all  the  psalms  of  Bavid ; 
another,  those  psalms — nearly  as  numerous — 
which  were  indited  by  Moses  and  Asaph  and 
others.    In  one  cover  might  be  bound  op  the 
gospel,  the  epistles,  and  the  apocalypse  of  John ; 
and  in  another  that  divine  song,  those  confes- 
sions of  a  converted  philosopher,  and  that  an- 
cient "  wealth  of  nations,"  which  were  writtea 
down  by  Solomon.    And  under  such  an  arrange- 
ment might  we  not  hope  that  books,  usually 
read  in  chapters  or  smaller  morsels,  might  some- 
times be  read  continuously,  taken  down  from  the 
shelf,  as  another  attractive  book  would  be  taken, 
on  a  leisure  evening,  and  read  through  at  a  sin- 
gle sitting?  Might  we  not  hope,  in  such  a  case, 
that  while  those  who  now  read  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  would  read  them  still,  some  who  at 
present  do  not  read  the  Bible  might  be  tempted 
to  read  Paul,  Moses  and  Isaiah  ?   And  is  it  too 
sanguine  to  expect  that,  as  the  searching  of  scrip- 
tures and  sacred  knowledge  thus  increased,  some 
who  first  resorted  to  the  book  for  literary  enter- 
tainment might  learn  from  it  the  lessons  whieh 
I  make  wise  to  life  everlasting  7 
At  all  events,  theology  has  not  yet  turned  to 
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sufficient  accoant  the  Bible's  marvellous  diver- 
sity. You  kuow  how  opposite  are  the  turns,  and 
bow  various  the  temperaments  of  different  peo- 
ple, and  bow  unequal  their  capacities.  One  has 
a  logician's  intellect,  and  delights  in  dialectic 
•ubtility.  Another  has  a  prompt  intuition  and 
deprecates  as  so  much  bamboozlement  every  in- 
genious or  protracted  argument.  Some  have 
the  ideal  faculty  so  strong  that  they  never  under- 
stand a  proposition  rightly  till  it  sparkles  as  a 
sentiment;  poet- wise,  their  eyes  are  in  their 
apex ;  they  cannot  descry  matters  of  fact  and 
homely  truths,  which  creep  along  the  ground  or 
travel  on  all-fours,  but  in  order  to  arrest  a  vision 
BO  sublime  as  theirs,  thoughts  must  spread  the 
wings  of  metaphor,  and  soar  into  the  zenith : 
while  others  are  so  prosaic,  that  they  are  offend- 
ed at  all  imagery,  and  grudge  the  time  it  takes  to 
translate  a  trope  or  figure.  Some  minds  are 
concrete,  and  cannot  understand  a  general  state- 
ment till  they  see  a  particular  example.  Others 
are  so  abstract,  that  an  illustration  is  an  interrup- 
tion, and  an  example  a  waste  of  time.  Most 
men  love  history,  and  nearly  all  men  live  much 
In  the  future.  Some  minds  are  pensive,  some 
are  cheerful ;  some  are  ardent,  and  some  are  sin- 
gularly phlegmatic.  And  had  an  angel  penned 
the  Bible,  even  though  he  could  have  conde- 
scended to  the  capacity  of  the  lowliest  reader, 
he  could  not  have  foreseen  the  turn  and  fitted  the 
taste  of  every  child  of  Adam.  And  had  a  mor- 
tal penman  been  employed,  however  versatile 
bis  talent,  however  many-faced  his  mind,  he 
could  not  have  made  himself  all  things  to  his 
brethl^n,  nor  produced  styles  enough  to  mirror 
the  mental  features  of  all  mankind.  In  his  wis- 
dom and  goodness,  the  Most  High  has  judged 
far  better  for  our  world ;  and  unng  the  agency 
of  forty  atttfaors — ^transAising  through  the  pecu- 
liar tastes  and  temperaments  of  so  many  indi- 
viduals, and  these  **  men  of  like  passions  with 
ourselves,**  the  self-same  truths,  the  Spirit  of 
Qod  has  secured  for  the  Bible  universal  adapta- 
tion. For  the  pensive,  there  is  the  dirge  of  Jere- 
miah, and  the  cloud -shadowed  drama  of  Job. 
For  the  sanguine  and  hopeful,  there  sounds  the 
blithe  voice  and  there  beats  the  warm  pulse  of 
old  Galilean  Peter.  And  for  the  calm,  the  con- 
templative, the  peacefully-loving,  there  spreads 
like  a  molten  melody,  or  an  abysmal  joy,  the 
page— sunny,  ecstatic,  boundless— of  John  the 
divine.  The  most  homely  may  find  the  matter 
of  fact,  the  no  varnished  wisdom  and  plain  sense 
which  is  the  chosen  aliment  of  their  sturdy  un- 
derstandings, in  James*  blunt  reasonings;  and 
the  most  heroic  can  ask  no  higher  standard,  no 
loftier  feats,  no  consecration  more  intense,  no 
spirituality  more  ethereal,  than  they  will  find  in 
the  Pauline  episties*    Those  who  love  thoBpark- 


iing  aphorism  and  the  sagacious  paradox  are 
provided  with  food  convenient  in  the  Proverbs; 
and  for  those  whose  poetic  fancy  craves  a  ban- 
quet more  sublime,  there  is  the  dew  of  Hermoo 
and  Bosrah's  red  wine — the  tender  freshnesB  of 
pastoral  hymns,  and  the  purple  tumult  of  tri- 
umphal psalms.  And  while  the  bbtofiao  is 
borne  back  to  ages  so  remote  that  grey  traditioo 
cannot  recollect  them,  and  athwart  oblivioiw 
centuries,  in  nooks  of  brightness  and  ia  oaaei  of 
light  sees  the  patriarch  groups,  clear,  virid  aod 
familiar  as  the  household  scenes  of  yesterdaj; 
there  is  also  a  pictnre  sketched  for  the  exploren 
of  the  future.  For  while  the  apocalyptie  curtain 
slowly  rises,  while  the  seven  thonderi  shake  iti 
darkness  palpable*  and  streaks  of  glory  tssoe 
tiirough  its  fringe  of  fire,  the  new  Jemsalem 
comes  down  from  heaven,  and  gazng  on  the 
pearly  gates  and  peaceful  streeta  and  bowers  of 
sanctity,  our  planet  can  scarce  believe  that  she 
is  gazing  on  herself,  that  this  is  old  mother  earth 
grown  young  again;  that  this  vision  of  bolioefl 
and  bliss  is  nothing  more  than  paradise  restored— 
that  **  new*'  but  ancient  **  earth  in  which  dwefl- 
eth  righteousness." 

But  in  order  rightly  to  appreciate  tbia  Witrvj 
diversity  of  the  Bible's  several  hooka,  ituesMo- 
tial  to  remember  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the 
Bible  collective.    Imagine  the  case  of  an  ac- 
complished evangelist.     Suppose  there  were  a 
missionary  endowed  with  the  gift  of  toDgnes, 
and  called  to  ply  his  labors  in  different  places  at 
successive  periods.    He  goes  to  France,  aod  ad- 
dressing iu  vivacious  inhabitants,  he  abaadoDS 
the  direct  and  sober  style  of  his  fatherland;  every 
utterance  is  antithesis ;  every  gem  of  thought  is 
cut  brilliant- wise ;  and  the  whole  ontioo  jigsoa 
gay,  elastic  springs.    He  passes  thence  to  Hol- 
land, and  in  order  to  conciliate  its  grave  burgh- 
ers, his  steady  thoughts  move  on  in  stiff  procei- 
sion,  trim,  concinnate,  old-fashioned,  orderly. 
Anon  he  finds  himself  amid  a  tribe  of  red  In- 
dians;  and   instantiy  his  imagination  spreads 
pinions  of  fiame,  and,  familiar  with  thander,to^ 
rents,  and  burning  mountains,  bis  talk  is  the  tune 
of  the  tempest.    And  ending  his  days  hi  Arabia 
or  Persia,  through  the  fantastic  sermon  skip  sha- 
dowy antelopes  or  dream-like  gazelles;  wbt)« 
each  interstice  of  thought  is  filled  by  a  Tolopm- 
ous  mystery,  like  the  voice  of  the  darkling  night- 
ingale as  it  floats  through  air  laden  with  jasmiae 
or  rosea.    And  thus,  "all  things  to  all  men," 
this  gifted  evangelist  wins  tbem  all;  whereas, 
had  he  spoken  like  an  Oriental  to  the  lodian,  or 
like  a  Persian  to  the  Hollander,  be  wonM  hart 
offended  each,  aod  would  have  been  a  barbanao 
to  all.    The  teacher  is  one,  the  same  mngehii 
every  where.    The  truUi,  the  theme  isone;  owr 
and  over  again  the  same  glorious  gospel.  ^B^ 
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the  flubstaoce  of  each  sermon  le  essentially  one  ] 
for  it  is  a  new  forth-pouring  from  the  same  foun- 
tain, another  yearning  from  the  same  full  heart 
But  to  suit  successive  hearers  the  rhythm  alters, 
the  tuDo  is  changed. 

Such  is  the  principle  on  which  the  Great  Evan- 
gelist has  acted.  In  inditing  sermons  for  the 
world,  such  is  the  principle  oo  which  the  divine 
Spirit  has  proceeded.  Speaking  to  men,  he  has 
used  the  words  of  men.  When  on  the  two  tables 
God  wrote  the  ten  commandments,  he  did  not 
write  them  in  the  speech  unutterahle  of  the  third 
heavens,  he  wrote  them  in  Hebrew  letters,  He- 
brew words,  and  Hebrew  idiom ;  and  had  it  so 
pleased  him,  he  might  have  given  all  the  Scrip- 
tures ia  the  self-same  way.  Employing  no  mor- 
tal peo  whatever,  from  the  top  of  Sinai  he  might 
have  handed  down  the  one  Testament,  and  from 
the  top  of  Olivet  the  other — the  whole,  from 
Genesis  to  Revelations,  completed  without  hu- 
man iutervention,  and  on  amaranthine  leaves 
engraven  in  Heaven's  own  holograph.  And  in 
such  a  case  there  would  have  been  no  dispute  as 
to  the  extent  of  inspiration;  there  would  have 
been  no  need  that,  like  the  electrometers  of  the 
meteorologist,  theologians  should  invent  testa  of 
its  intensity,  nicely  graduated  from  the  zero  of 
superintendence  up  to  the  fulness  of  suggestion. 
But  infinite  Wisdom  preferred  another  way.  In- 
spiration he  made  the  counterpart  of  the  incar- 
DatioD;  and  as  in  the  incarnate  mystery  we  have, 
Without  mutual  encroachment  and  without  con- 
fusion, very  God  and  very  man,  so  intbeopneus- 
t»c  Scripture  we  have  a  book,  every  sentence  of 
^'hicb  is  truly  human,  and  yet  every  sentence  of 
which  is  truly  divine.  Holy  men  spoke  it,  but 
holy  men  spoke  and  wrote  it  as  they  were  moved 
hy  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  just  as  when  God  sent 
ma  Son  into  the  world,  he  sent  him  not  as  an 
^ogel,  nor  even  in  the  fashion  of  a  glorified  and 
celestial  man,  but  in  all  points  like  his  brethren ; 
•0  when  he  sent  into  the  world  his  written  word, 
f  ^*"^.^  Dot  ready-written  with  anangePs  plume, 
out  with  reeds  from  the  Jordan  it  was  consigned 
f<>  paper  from  the  Nile,  every  word  of  it  Hellen- 
j*t»c,  or  Hebrew,  and  every  word  none  the  less 
l^eaveoly.  And  though  the  unlettered  disciple, 
w*»o  in  the  identity  of  the  ultimate  Author  for- 
Sets  the  diversity  of  the  intermediate  scribes, 
loses  less  than  the  dry  critic  who  only  recog- 
'"zes  the  mortal  penman,  that  student  alone 
^'^^  get  the  full  good  of  his  Bible  who  recogni- 
ses these  parallel  facts — its  perfect  and  all  per- 
vasive divinity,  its  perfect  and  all  investing  hu- 
Jjanity.  Or,  to  sum  it  up  in  the  vivid  words  of 
^aussen,  ••As  a  skilful  musician,  called  to  exe- 
cute alone  some  master  piece,  put  his  tips  by 
turns  to  the  mournful  flute,  the  sbepherd*s  reed, 
"le  mirthful  pipe,  and  the  war-trumpet;  so  the 
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Almighty  God,  to  sound  in  our  ears  his  eternal 
word,  has  selected  from  of  old  instruments  best 
suited  to  receive  successively  the  breath  of  his 
Spirit  Thus  we  have  in  God*s  great  anthem  of 
revelation  the  sublime  simplicity  of  John ;  the 
argumentative,  elliptical,  soul-stirring  energy  of 
Paul;  the  fervor  and  solemnity  of  Peter;  the 
poetic  grandeur  of  Isaiah;  the  lyric  moods  of 
David ;  the  ingenuous  and  majestic  narratives  of 
Moses;  the  sententious  and  royal  wisdom  of 
Solomon.  Yes,  it  was  all  this — it  was  Peter, 
Isaiah,  Matthew,  John,  or  Moses;  but  it  was 
God.*'  **  And  such  ought  to  be  the  word  of  Je- 
hovah, like  Emanuel,  full  of  grace  and  truth,  M 
once  in  the  bosom  of  God  and  in  the  heart  of 
man,  powerful  and  sympathizing,  celestial  and 
human,  exalted  yet  humble,  imposing  aad  fumiN 
iar,  God  and  man." 

But  here,  gentlemen,  a  thought  comes  over  me 
compunctiously.  It  seems  as  if  we  bad  thia 
evening  come,  a  large  party  of  us,  to  view  a  fa- 
mous place,  and  we  have  stood  on  the  lawn  in 
front,  or  looked  up  from  the  quadrangle,  and 
told  its  towers  and  marked  its  bulwarks,  and 
sketched  some  of  its  ornaments  :  but  however 
commanding  the  elevation,  however  grateful  the 
details  and  various  styles,  after  all,  the  glory  is 
within.  O,  my  brethren,  there  is  a  lovelinesg 
even  in  its  letter ;  but  there  is  life  for  our  souls 
in  its  divine  signi6cance.  Be  you  not  only  Bible- 
visitors  but  Bible-occupants.  That  book  which 
God  has  made  the  monument  of  the  great  re- 
demption, and  where  he  has  put  his  own  perpet- 
ual Shekinah,  do  you  choose  it  as  the  gymnasium 
where  you  may  nourish  a  youth  truly  sublime; 
the  castle  where,  in  a  world  of  impiety  and  an 
age  of  peril,  you  may  find  entrenchment  for  your 
faith  and  protection  for  your  principles;  the  sanc- 
tuary at  whose  oracle  you  may  find  answers  to 
your  doubts  and  light  upon  your  path ;  the  Spi- 
rit's home,  whither  your  '^ffeciions  shall  every 
day  return,  and  where  your  character  shall  pro- 
gressively ennoble  it  into  a  comformity  with  such 
a  royal  residence. 

Yes,  my  dear  friends,  as  a  supplement  to  this 
lecture,  let  me  entreat  you  to  peruse  the  Bible 
itself.  With  prayer,  with  expectation,  with  eyes 
alert  and  open,  read  it :  and  when  a  few  of  you, 
who  are  friends  like-minded,  come  together,  read 
it,  search  it,  sift  it,  talk  about  it,  talk  with  it.  And 
as  he  thus  grows  mighty  in  it,  I  promise  each 
earnest  Bible  student  two  rewards — it  will  make 
him  both  a  wiser  and  a  holier  man. 

Wiser;  for  the  sayings  of  God's  word  are  solid. 
There  is  a  substance  which  you  must  have  no- 
ticed, cast  on  the  seashore,  the  medusa,  or  sea- 
nettle,  as  some  sorts  of  it  are  called  ;  an  object 
rather  beautiful  as  its  dome  of  amber  qyivers  in 
the  sun.    And  a  goodly  size  it  often  has,  so  large 
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at  times  that  you  could  scarcely  lift  it;  but  it  is 
all  a  watery  pulp,  and  if  you  were  carrying  it 
borne  or  trying  to  preserve  it,  tbe  wbole  mass 
would  quickly  trickle  out  of  sigbt  and  leave  you 
nothing  but  a  few  threads  of  substance.  Now, 
most  books  are  like  the  marine  medusa :  fresh 
stranded,  newly  published,  as  tbe  expression  is, 
they  make  a  goodly  show;  but  when  a  few  suns 
have  shone  on  them,  the  crystal  jelly  melts,  the 
glittering  cupola  has  vanished,  and  a  few  meagre 
fibres  in  your  memory  are  all  the  residue  of  the 
once  popular  authorship.  If  you  ever  tried  it, 
you  roust  have  been  struck  with  the  few  solid 
thoughts,  the  few  suggestive  ideas,  which  sur- 
vive from  the  perusal  of  tbe  most  brilliant  of  hu- 
man books.  Few  of  them  can  stand  three  read- 
ings; and  of  tbe  memorabilia  which  you  had 
marked  in  your  first  perusaf,  on  reverting  to  them 
you  find  that  many  of  them  are  not  so  striking, 
or  weighty,  or  origmar  as  you  thought.  But  the 
word  of  God  is  noM ;  it  will  stand  a  thousand 
readings,  and  tbe  man  who  baa  gone  over  it  the 
most  frequently  and  the  most  carefuITy,  is  the 
surest  of  finding  new  wonders  there.  And  just 
as  the  pearls  of  Scripture  retain  their  intrinsic 
worth;  as,  notwithstanding  the  frowsy  head- 
gear they  have  gamishecf,  the  dulf  disclosures 
they  have  adorned,  thoy  beam  brightertban  ever 
when  tbe  hand  of  a  Vinet  or  Chabaers  or  Hall 
has  arranged  them  anew  into  a  coronet  of  sanc- 
tified taste  and  genius ;  so  he  among  sages  is 
the  wealthiest  man  who  has  detected  and  appro- 
priated and  thoroughry  possessed  himself  of  the 
largest  number  of  Bible  sayings—- the  merchant- 
man who,  seeking  goodly  pearls,  has  sought  them 
on  this  exbaustfess  strand. 

And  hofier;  for  though  we  have  this  evening 
spoken  of  tbe  Bible  very  OHich  as  if  it  were  a 
human  book,  you  cannot  be  long  conversant  with. 
it  til)  you  find  that  it  h  something  more.  Like 
Tabor,  it  is  ft  **  mountain  apart."  Among  the 
books  of  thts  world  it  fs  isolated,,  unique,  pecu- 
liar; and  the  farther  up  you  get,  tbe  more  ac- 
quainted you  beconre  with  human  books,  and 
the  more  alongside  of  them  you  study  the  book 
of  God,  tbe  more  amazed  wilt  you  be  at  its  out* 
standing  elevation,  its  world-topping  pregmi- 
nence.  And  just  as  in  scaling  a  high  mountain, 
it  needs  no  chemistry  to  analyze  the  air  and  tell 
the  pilgrim  that  it  is  free  from  miasma  and  impu- 
rities—as every  breath  which  paints  a  purer  crim- 
son on  bis  cheek  and  sends  a  tonic  tide  through 
all  his  frame  would  tell  him  its  salubrity ;  so  it 
needs  no  argument,  no  analysis,  to  persuade  a 
spiritual  mind  that  tbe  air  of  heaven,  tbe  breath 
of  God,  is  here.  In  bis  holier  feelings  as  he 
reads,  in  tbe  godly  zeal  and  joyful  strenuousness 
which  requite  each  mounting  footstep,  with  in- 
stinct sure  his  regenerate  nature  hails  the  con- 


genial inspiration.  And  just  as  on  Tabor*8  snm- 
mit,when  from  heaven  saints  in  snowy  garmeoti 
came  down,  and  from  Christ  his  own  glory  came 
through,  it  needed  no  refracting  prism  or  con- 
densing lens  to  assure  them  that  it  was  a  bodj 
of  more  than  earthly  brightness  which  tbey  were 
gazing  upon :  so,  my  dear  friends*  wben  a  text 
is  transfigured,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  in  tbe  word 
lets  out  his  grace  and  glory,  it  will  need  no  Pa- 
ley  nor  Butler  to  prove  that  the  wisdom  and  the 
power  of  God  are  there,  but,  radiant  with  emit- 
ted splendor,  and  dazzling  your  admiring  eyes, 
in  God*s  own  light  you  will  see  it  to  be  God*! 
own  word.  Nor  can  I  wish  for  you  a  better 
wish,  than  that  thus  you  may  be  often  snrprieed 
and  overwhelmed.  Yes,  dear  brethren,  in  the 
very  midst  of  this  noisy  capital,  and  in  the  me- 
ridian of  this  man-wasting,  money-making  age, 
may  you  often  find  your  Sabbath,  and  yonr  place 
of  prayer,  and  your  Bible  '*  a  mountain  spart"" 
In  blissful  bewilderment  may  you  forget  thefai- 
cinations  of  earth  and  the  pleasures  of  sin.  and 
only  wake  up  to  find  yourself  alone  with  die 
Master.  And  none  shall  less  grieve  than  be  who 
has  this  evening  addressed  you,  if  the  literarj 
attractions  of  the  book  be  thus  merged  and  sn- 
perseded  in  charms  more  spiritual,  in  attractiooi 
whfch,  if  they  draw  you  to  the  Biblbj  will  ahs 
dsaw  you  at  last  to  heaven. 


EXPERIENCES. 


8S. 


It  was  ibe  May  when  I  was  bora ; 
There  blew  no  wind  the  aamiiiermonir 
Aod  starry  bude  were  on  the  tfaora. 

Down  deepening  from  the  languid  notm. 
In  ailent  skies,  tbe  mighty  moon 
All  night  long  did  thrill  and  swoon. 

Then  on  tbe  daisy-tufted  green 
The  FaSry  Ladies  tript  unseen, 
And  little  breezes  langh'd  between. 


From  year  to  year,  a  lonely  child ; 
A  dreamy  boyhood ; — musing,  mild;- 
Alone  amid  the  woodland  wild. 

No  tender  eyes  were  bent  on  me; 
I  sat  upon  no  mother's  knee  ; 
I  had  no  home  in  infancy. 
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In  tcom  of  other  playmati 

I  took  the  hreezee  aa  they  blow ; 

I  took  the  watara  m  their  flow. 


e 


• 
e 


Bat  ofken  wandering,  hint  and  weary, 
Amid  the  dewa  and  twilight  draary, 
I  heard  low  aongs  and  whiqpen  eery. 

Whispered  hy  an  unseen  felSry— 
On  riTer-banka,  and  solitary 
Meadow-landfl,  er  uplands  airy. 

A  charm  about  my  path  did  move, 
Aod  hoTer  round  me,  and  above  ;— 
AfiUSry  bride,  a  fieiSry  love! — 

For  often,  under  aummerskiea. 

We  watched  the  wild,  white  stars  arise. 

And  gazed  into  each  other's  eyes. 


e 


My  heart  would  fiaat  when  she  drew  nigh ; 
A  fragrance,  gathering  silently, 
Drew  out  my  whole  soal  in  a  sigh. 

Aa  oft,  on  lonely  Indian  seaa 

The  iaindy^alling,  fall,  south  breeze 

Blows  downward  dreamy  fragrances  { 

What  time  the  twinkling  daylight  fails 
Round  some  atiU  ship,  that  slowly  sails, 
Laden  with  apice  and  odorous  bales. 


e 
e 


e 
e 


She  huilt  for  me  a  wondrous  bower;— 

Long,  Imkdd  alleys,  falling  lower, 

And  tangled  over  with  berry  and  flower; 

*— Flowers  in  many  a  dnamy  dell; 
Purple  and  crimson,  globe  and  bell ; 
Uly,  and  rose,  and  asphodeL 

And  statned  Beauty,  breathed  in 
Shone,  the  shadowy  aisles  below. 
And  channdd  rivers  wandered  slow. 

And  fountains  lighting  twilit  grots, 
Deep-set  in  fragrant  flower-plots  ;— 
And  strange  green  trees  in  tangled  knots. 


e 


e 
e 


But,  slowly,  on  my  dreammg  soul 
A  wajTward,  restless  fancy  stole  ;— 
I  wearied  even  of  love's  controL 

I  sickened  of  a  vague  desire ; 

My  heart  within  me  burned  like  fire ; 

Old  scenes  began  to  pall  and  tire. 

I  could  not  look  in  the  sweet  skies ; 
Nor  gaze  into  those  fafiry  eyes, 
And  feel  my  happy  bosom  rise. 


Because  that  there,  from  day  to  day. 
The  shadows  of  existence  lay 
Forever  on  the  aelf-same  way. 

That  gazing  in  the  self-s«me  &ce, 
My  feet  the  self-same  paths  did  pace. 
Forever  in  the  sel^ame  place. 

Therefore  this  change  upon  me  came; 
Therefore  my  heart  waa  burned  with  flame ; 
—Wearied  of  pleaaurea  still  the  same. 

I  longed  to  know  what  shapes  of  life 
Without  my  gaiden-bewer  were  rife ; 
To  know  their  griefs,  and  dare  their  strife. 


e 
e 


So,  moved  hy  seme  mysterious  fate. 
One  evening  when  the  night  waa  late, 
I  wandered  to  the  garden  gate. 

I  heard  my  heart  beat  quick  and  low ; 
I  heard  the  silence  by  me  flew : 
I  looked  into  the  dark  bcAow. 

And  to  me  frea  the  distant  world 

Strange  sounds  upon  the  wind  were  whirled; 

And  floating  wreaths  of  smoke  up-curled. 

And  'twist  the  darkness  and  the  light, 
With  many  a  wild  and  lurid  sight. 
My  fixdd  eyes  were  dazzled  quite. 

Melodious  lutes  in  palace-halls. 

And  angry  shouts  and  dying  calls. 

And  camp-fires  set  round  leaguered  walls. 

And  wrecking  ships  on  lonely  sands. 
And  armdd  throngs,  and  praying  hands. 
And  ruin  rolled  from  distant  laada. 

And  sounds  of  midnight  revelry. 
And  happy  forms,  that  peaahrely 
Seemed  wandering  by  a  moonlit  sea. 


e 
e 


e 
e 


e 
e 


e 
e 


Downward  I  stole;— and  loud  and  near, 

The  heavy,  heated  atmosphere 

Blew  those  etrange  sounds  apea  my  ear. 

My  dancing  pulses  seemed  te  thrill 
With  wild  desires,  against  my  will^— 
Behind  me— all  waa  dark  and  still. 

The  tall  tree-tops  were  hushed  above; 
I  left  the  garden,  and  the  grove— 
And  left  forever  my  faliry  love. 


e 


e 


e 


The  days  grow  dim ;— and  one  by  one 
The  human  hopes  I  leaned  upon, 
Have  broken  in  my  hand — and  gone. 

And  balefiil  Beauty's  evil  light 

Is  dark.    And  Love  with  blinded  sight  ;- 

And  hollow  Friendship  cold  and  trite ;— 
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And  those  wild  dazzling-winged  Desires, 
Whose  irlory  in  the  touch  expires ; 
And  Fame  that  lures  to  funeral  fires ;— 

All  these  are  cold.  The  shadows  fall ; 
The  lififht  of  life  grows  &int  and  small ) 
Dark  Disappointment  covers  all. 


• 


But  halforememberedi  half-forgot« 
Like  Memories  by  dreams  begot« 
Of  things  which  were,  and  yet  were  not, 

Sometimes  in  sad  and  silent  hours, 

I  seem  once  more,  'mid  those  wild  bowen. 

To  feel  the  scent  of  the  fa(!ry«flower8. 

Sometimes  a  &intIy-echoed  strain 
Will  bring  sensations  thro'  my  brain 
Of  those  forgotten  days  again. 

Or  some  sad  face  with  wistful  eves 
One  moment  seen  In  crowds,  supplies 
A  link  to  those  strange  sympathies. 

As  of^,  amid  the  harsh  confuftfon 
Of  stirring  life,  some  old  illusion 
Winds  round  the  heart  its  sweet  delusion* 

And  ever  still,  in  lonely  dreams, 
A  softened  light  around  me  streams } 
A  tender  face  above  me  beams. 

But  never  more— oh!  never  more, 
Will  later  hours  of  life  restore 
That  fairy-lighted  land  of  yore  1 


!%•  L«i 


RICHMOND  ATHEMUM. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the  Athe- 
neum,  held  on  the  4tb  day  of  October,  1851, 
Mr.  MoRsoir,  from  the  sub-committee  appointed 
to  prepare  an  addroM  to  the  cltizen8«  as  to  the 
plans  of  the  committee  and  the  objects  of  the 
Athenaeum,  reported  the  following  which  was 
unanimously  approved,  and  ordered  to  be  pub- 
lished : 

To  THK   ClTIZEirS  OF  RICHMOND. 

The  building  formerly  known  as  the  Rich- 
mond "  Academy,"  and  the  lot  on  which  it  is 
situated,  (at  the  corner  of  Marshall  and  Tenth 
streets,)  having  recently  become  the  property  of 
the  city,  it  has  beeu  resolved  by  an  Ordinance  in 
Council,  to  establish  there  an  **  Athenaeum,**  for 
the  promotion  of  education,  the  encouragement 
of  leamiag  and  the  diffusion  of  useful  know- 
ledge. In  the  same  ordinance,  valuable  provis- 
iuus  were  adopted  for  affording  instruction  to 


**  indigent  children,*'  and  the  regulation  of  **  pri- 
mary schools*'  and  of  the  **  Lancaslerian  ScbooL" 
These  provisions  were  naturally  introdactory  to 
the  institution  of  the  Athensum,  as  a  part  of  one 
general  plan  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  ob- 
jects already  indicated.    To  further  these  objects 
leave  was  granted  to  the  *' Richmond  Ubrary 
Association,*'  and  the  **  Virginia  Hiatoiieal  and 
Philosophical  Society,*'  to  occupy  the  roooia  in 
the  upper  story  of  the  Athenaeum  for  Library  pur- 
poses; and  provision  was  made  for  appropria- 
ting annually  to  each  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  to  add  to  their  libraries ;  but 
coupled  with  the  terms  that  these  libraries  ahoaJd 
be  made  conveniently  accessible  to  the  citizens 
generally.    At  the  same  time,  a  **  Committee 
on  the  Athenaeum**  was  appointed,  with  control 
over  the  other  stories  of  the  building ;  but  under 
instructions  that  some  of  the  rooms  should  be  ap- 
propriated to  public  lecture;  for  admission  to 
which  (except  in  cases  appropriate  for  exemp* 
tiou,)  moderate  fees  should  be  charged  to  defray 
incidental  expenses,  and,  if  practicable,  to  pur- 
chase a  scientific  library  and  apparatus.    The 
committee  were  moreover  required  to  consider 
and  report  to  the  Council  what  repairs  aad  im- 
provements would  be  proper  to  the  building  aod 
lot  referred  to,  with  an  estimate  of  the  probable 
cost.     Since  their  appointment,  the  committee 
have  had  several  meetings,  at  which,  among 
other  measures,  they  have  resolved  to  invite  our 
distinguished  townsman.  Judge  Robertson*  to 
deliver  an  introductory  lecture,  to  which  adoiit- 
tance  shall  be  free.    They  have  also  orgaaized 
several  sub-committees;  one  upon  the  subject  of 
repairs  and  improvements  to  the  lot  aod  baildiog; 
another  upon  the  subject  of  lecturea;  and  another 
charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing  a  public  ad- 
dress in  regard  to  the  objects  of  the  Atbeoasaoi. 
None  of  these  sub-committees  have  yet  made 
definite  reports ;  but  they  have  frequently  had 
conferences  in  relation  to  the  general  ontliae  of 
their  plans ;  and  it  has  been  considered  adrisa- 
ble  that  the  following  address  to  the  citizeoi  of 
Richmond  should  be  submitted  to  them  without 
further  delay: 

The  plan  of  having  snch  an  institution  as  the 
"Athenaeum,"  if  suitably  encouraged,  must  be 
eminently  beneficial.  It  will  place  within  the 
roach  of  all,  the  means  of  obtaining  usefui  know- 
ledge, at  the  lowest  cost,  and  in  the  most  igree- 
able  way.  There  are  few  cities  in  our  Union, 
of  equal  size  with  Richmond,  in  which  Hme- 
thing  of  the  kind  has  not  been  tried ;  and  whoh 
ever  tried,  the  results  have  been  auspicious. 
The  libraries  here  which  will  at  once  be  placed 
ip  the  Athenaeum  are  already  respectable,  and 
must  be  constantly  improving ;  not  only  by  cit/ 
appropriatious,  but  it  is  hoped,  by  individual  coo- 
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tributioD0.  The  commuoity  canoot  fail  to  ap- 
prove aad  patronise  these  libraries.  Access  to 
them  without  charge  is  itself  no  unimportaDt 
benefit  to  the  public.  And  in  connection  with 
their  use,  a  judicious  system  of  lectures,  is  emi- 
neotly  calculated  to  awaken  a  tlesire  for  improve- 
meot,  aad  to  afford  the  means  of  its  gratifica- 
tion. These  lectures  may  be  made  to  address 
themselves,  and  it  is  anticipated  they  will  address 
themselves  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge ;  not 
merely  upon  subjects  of  abstract  science,  but  its 
application  to  all  the  useful  arts  and  the  ordinary 
pareuits  of  life.  Lectures  on  the  mechanic  arts, 
on  chemistry,  and  on  other  subjects  calculated  to 
aflford  instruction,  as  well  to  the  pupils  in  our 
schools  as  to  all  others  capable  or  desirous  of 
improving  their  minds,  are  in  contemplation*  In 
other  places,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  in- 
^te  distinguished  lecturers  from  a  distance,  and 
ftford  them  remuneration,  where  required,  from 
the  fees  of  admission  or  other  sources  provided 
for  the  occasion.  Our  proximity  to  Washington 
and  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  where  such  lec- 
turers are  expected  to  be  constantly  invited  and 
iQ  attendance,  will,  we  hope,  enable  us  to  pro- 
cure their  presence  here  at  a  comparatively  mod- 
derate  expense. 

There  is  no  business,  no  trade,  no  art,  no  pur- 
suit in  life  in  which  the  instruction  thus  obtained 
wonki  not  prove  practically  useful,  and  lead,  if 
wifely  applied,  to  distinction  and  fortune.  On  a 
recent  occasioo,  it  was  strikingly  said  by  Daniel 
Webster,  that  the  late  exhibition  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  London  had  proven  to  the  world,  and 
compelled  even  the  British  press  to  acknowledge, 
"that  in  everything  valuable,  in  everything  for 
hamaa  improvement,  the  United  States  go  so  far 
ahead  of  everybody  else  as  to  leave  nobody  in 
H^^"  And  no  reflecting  mind  can  fail  to  ae- 
knowledi^e  that  the  great  cause  of  this  superi- 
<^nty,  is  the  effort,  constantly  made  and  continu- 
ity promoted  by  the  genius  of  our  institutions, 
'or  the  general  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge, 
^Qd  the  opening  of  the  fountains  of  instruction 
•0  as  to  make  them  readily  accessible  to  the  peo- 
ple at  large.  Nor  can  a  better  mode  of  accom- 
plishiog  this  be  in  any  wise  devised,  than  by  a 
judicious  system  of  public  lectures,  in  combina- 
^Q  with  well-selected  public  libraries. 

I'hese  must  invite  the  attendance  of  all  desi- 
^tts  of  improvement,  and  especially  the  young, 
^ho  will  find  in  them  sources  of  pleasure  as  well 
^of  profit.  Instead  of  repairing  to  haunts  of 
Idleness  and  dissipation  to  while  away  their  hours 
^f  leisure,  they  will  find  recreation  far  more 
H''6oable,  rational  and  instructive,  in  meeting 
their  companions,  and  all  who  love  the  pursuits 
^f  learning,  in  the  resorts  dedicated  to  the  cul- 
tivatiou  of  science  and  the  encouragement  of 


literature.  Richmond  is  behind  many  of  her 
sister  cities  in  institutions  of  the  kind  contempla- 
ted ;  and  it  is  high  time  to  wipe  out  the  reproach. 
The  proposed  lecture-room  will  be  spacious,  and 
eligibly  situated ;  care  will  be  taken  to  obtain  in- 
structive lectures,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
after  a  fair  beginning  has  once  been  made,  a 
sufficient  audience  will  be  always  in  attendance 
to  secure,  out  of  admission  fees,  though  ever  so 
moderate,  sufficient  funds  to  pay  expenses  and 
lay  up  some  surplus  for  ulterior  purposes.  Still, 
to  insure  such  a  fair  beginning,  some  pecuniary 
aid  and  liberal  manifestation  of  enlightened  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  the  citizens,  would  be  in 
the  highest  degree  auspicious.  The  Athenaeum 
building  and  the  grounds  around  it,  ought  to  be 
put  in  the  best  order.  It  would  be  vise  eetmomy 
to  do  this  at  once ;  all  who  love  the  city,  the 
State,  and  the  people  within  its  borders,  should 
give  their  voices  and  their  aid  in  furtherance  of 
that  object.  The  institution  would  then  be  an 
ornament  to  the  city,  a  place  to  which  we  might, 
with  feelings  of  satisfaction,  invite  the  attention 
of  strangers,  and  an  agreeable  resort  for  our  own 
citizens  and  their  families.  The  lot,  as  it  now 
is,  is  susceptible  of  being  very  agreeably  impro" 
ved ;  and  if  added  to,  as  might  perhaps  be  con- 
veniently accomplished,  by  the  purchase  of  the 
adjoining  lot,  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Wright,  its 
advantages  would  be  greatly  increased.  Nor 
should  a  narrow  economy  interfere  with  an  ar- 
rangement so  beneficial.  Under  arbitrary  gov- 
ernmeut,  the  treasures  coming  from  the  people, 
have  been  lavished  upon  costly  but  useless  pa^ 
gean tries,  pyramids  and  palaces;  but  in  all  en- 
lightened' republics,  it  has  been  the  pride  and  the 
pleasure  of  the  people,  liberally  to  contribute 
from  their  resources,  for  the  solid  improvement 
and  advantage  of  their  country  and  their  pos- 
terity. 

In  setting  apart  the  lot  and  building  for  the 
purposes  of  an  **  Athensum,*'  the  City  Coiucil 
have  certainly  adopted  an  enlightened  policy. 
The  experiment  of  the  *'  Academy'*  on  its  ori- 
ginal plan  had  signally  failed.  It  was  once  ex- 
pected that  it  would  have  had  the  effect  of  cheap- 
ening, or  giving  a  higher  order  to  education,  and 
in  that  way  would  have  dispensed  much  good ; 
but  it  failed  to  do  either.  There  were  other 
schools  under  individual  auspices,  at  prices  no 
higher,  and  they  were  as  much  resorted  to  as 
the  Academy  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
Board  of  Trustees. 

The  heavy  debt  from  the  Academy  to  the  city, 
continued  to  increase,  without  any  prospect  of 
public  advantage ;  and  hence,  as  the  property 
itself  was  the  only  source  from  which  any  pay- 
ment could  be  anticipated,  it  was  deemed  advi- 
sable  to  acquire  it,  and  to  devote  it  to  some  ra- 
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ally  naeful  and  beoeGcial  public  purpose.  Such 
a  purpose,  it  is  confide atly  belieyed,  cannot  be 
better  subserved,  than  by  the  establishment  of 
the  proposed  Athenaeum.  Nor  is  it  thought  ne- 
cessary to  enlarge  more  upon  its  advantages. 
They  are  so  obvious,  and  have  been  attested  by 
•spertments  elsewhere,  so  satisfactorily,  that 
such  an  institution  cannot  fail  to  obtain  the  pat- 
ronage and  support  of  the  Richmond  public.  At 
the  present  juncture,  liberal  appropriations  and 
contributions  towards  it  would  be  most  oppor- 
tune to  procure  a  chemical  apparatus  and  for 
other  purposes.  And  so  far  as  individuals  may 
be  disposed  to  lend  their  assistance,  perhaps  it 
will  not  be  out  of  place  to  suggest  that  their  con- 
tributioDS  may  be  appropriately  deposited  with 
Col.  Thos.  H.  Ellis,  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
of  the  Committee. 


The  Commercial  Prospects  of  tbe  South.* 

Some  12  or  15  years  ago  there  was  a  move  at 
tfa6  South  in  favor  of  direct  trade.  Conventions 
were  held  at  various  places,  and  resolutious  were 
passed  binding  the  merchants  of  the  South,  like 
the  oath  which  old  Neptune  administers  to  sai- 
lors when  crossing  the  Line : — **  never  to  kiss  the 
maid  when  they  can  kiss  the  mistress,  unless 
they  like  the  maid  the  best :" — **  never  to  eat  hard 
bread  when  they  can  get  soft,  unless  they  prefer 
tbe  hard.'*  So  our  Conventions  resolved,  that 
Southern  merchants  should  never  buy  in  the 
North ;  when  they  could  purchase  at  the  South, 
unless  they  could  buy  cheaper  at  the  North. 

We  thought  then,  that  much  might  be  done  to 
recover  back  to  the  South  its  lost  trade.  But 
we  were  of  opinion  that  it  could  not  be  done 
merely  by  taking  Neptunian  oaths,  or  by  passing 
Neptunian  resolutions.  It  could  not,  we  thought, 
be  done  unless  merchants  would  put  their  hands  in 
their  pockets:  but  this  they  were  not  prepared  to 
do.  And  so  the  impulse  then  given  to  Southern 
commerce  ended,  we  believe,  with  a  cargo  or 
two  of  sugar  that  was  imported  from  the  West 
Indies  into  Norfolk  cftrecf,  instead  of  being  car- 
ried right  by  the  Capesof  Virginia  to  New  York, 
and  then  sent  from  there  back  to  Norfolk. 

We  mind  the  time  well  when  these  Conven- 
tions took  place ;  our  heart  was  in  the  move,  and 
our  spirit  went  along  with  the  delegates  every 
time.  It  was  in  1837-8,  along  there— wheu 
the  British  government  was  about  writing  Q.  E. 

*  Praeeeding'i  of  ike  Virginia  Mercantile  CmwenHanf 
held  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  on  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday, September  10th  and  11th,  1851.  Rich- 
mond, Va.  [Reported  by  F.  W.  Leeds,  Jr.,  Stenographer.] 
Piinted  by  R.  H.  Gallaber— Republican  Office.    1851. 


D.  to  the  practical  demonstration  which  tka 
"Sirius,*'  the  ** Liverpool,*'  and  the  "Great 
Western,"  were  just  then  giving  to  the  great 
problem  of  Ocean  Steam  Navigation. 

France,  the  French,  and  the  King  of  the 
French,  were  burning  with  the  desire  not  to  be 
outdone  by  England.  They  bad  tbe  mooej 
ready,  and  were  looking  for  a  port  on  this  ade 
to  which  they  might  start  an  opposition  Hoe  of 
steamers.  This  journal  saw  it,  and  proposed 
that  the  South  should  oflTer  to  take  part  of  d» 
stock,  provided  the  French  would  select  Norfolk 
as  the  terminus  for  their  line — and  thua  get  tbe 
Line  into  the  hands  of  Americans;  for  we  *'feit 
it  in  our  bones"  that  even  at  that  day,  we  conld 
beat  John  Bull. 

We  did  succeed  in  impressing  one  of  tbe  read- 
ers of  the  **  Messenger"  at  last,  with  our  notiooi. 
Him  we  knew  well :  he  was  an  enterprisiDg,  go- 
ahead  fellow.  RequUacat!  Captivated  with 
the  idea  of  subsidizing  the  French  in  tbe  ooble 
enterprise,  ho  petitioned  the  Virginia  Legislatare 
to  grant  him  the  charter  for  an  Atlantic  Steam 
Navigation  Company.  He  wanted  no  privileges, 
no  favors,  but  simply  the  charter;  for  he  was 
sure  that  with  the  charter  and  his  energies, 
he  could  gain  the  French  over  as  allies  aod  in- 
duce them  to  select  Norfolk  for  the  Americao  ter- 
minus of  their  Line. 

The  Legislature  refused  the  Charter.  The 
French,  meeting  with  no  sympathy  on  this  side, 
receiving  no  overtures  from  the  South  to  send 
their  boats  to  Norfolk,  proceeded  to  build  their 
▼essels .  They  selected  New  York  for  their  Ameri- 
can station,  and  sent  over  their  steamers  fiDed 
with  officers  and  servants  so  bedizzeoed  with 
**  toggery,"  that  passengers  could  not  tell  one 
from  the  other.  Finally,  after  a  trip  or  two,  one  of 
these  steamers  loaded  down  with  passeogers  and 
freight,  put  to  sea  from  New  York,  and  after  get- 
ting fairly  out  into  blue  water,  discovered  that  the 
sugar  had  been  forgotten.  The  Captain  made 
a  speech  at  the  breakfast  table  the  next  morning. 
and  offered  to  put  back  for  sugar  if  the  passen- 
gera  would  say  so :  but  it  was  too  late.  Tba 
passengers  had  already  become  sour.  This  sugar 
business  broke  up  the  Line.  Johnny  Crappo  re- 
tired from  the  contest,  and  left  the  field  to  John 
Bull,  to  be  by  him  enjoyed  without  a  competitor 
for  some  10  or  12  years. 

No  human  sagacity  could  penetrate  deany 
enough  into  the  future  then,  to  see  all  that  has 
since  actually  turned  up  in  the  way  of  Ocean 
Steam  Navigation  and  steamship  enterprise*; 
but  there  is  little  or  no  doubt  that,  had  the  sug- 
gestions of  this  journal,  at  the  time  they  were 
made,  been  adopted  by  the  advocates  of  direct 
trade  in  the  South,— that,  had  tbe  Legi»l»tn'«" 
I  Virginia  granted  that  Ocean  Steam  Narigatioa 
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Charter,  Norfolk  would  at  this  day  have  been 
the  centre  of  Bteamship  enterprise  for  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

The  French  eteamers  would  have  been  built 
there ;  they  would  have  been  commanded  and 
controlled  by  Americana  who  would  never  forget 
their  sugOTf  nor  make  their  passengers  sour. 

This  would  have  established  foundries,  ma- 
chine shops,  and  ship  yards  at  Norfolk,  and  have 
placed  her  ten  or  fifteen  years  ahead  of  New 
York  in  the  steamship  business.  Norfolk  would 
then  have  been  enabled  to  get  the  contracts  from 
the  Government  for  establishing  those  lines  of 
aplendid  steamers  that  are  now  giving  such  a 
tremendous  impetus  to  the  business,  the  trade, 
travel  and  traffic  of  New  York.  The  Lines  to 
the  Isthmus  would  have  belonged  to  Norfolk. 
Hers  would  probably  have  been  the  Havre  and 
Bremen  Lines.  And  the  Old  Dominion  might 
have  claimed  also  what  is  now  the  **  Collins' 
Line." 

Geographically  speaking,  Norfolk  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  have  commanded  the  business  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  It  is  midway  the  coast.  It 
baa  a  back  country  of  surprising  fertility — of 
great  capacity  and  resources ;  and  as  far  as  the 
approaches  from  the  sea  are  concerned,  its  fa- 
cility of  ingress  and  egress,  at  all  times  and  in  all 
weathers,  there  is  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  from 
the  St.  John's  to  the  Rio  Grande,  nothing  like 
Norfolk. 

The  waters  which  flow  past  Norfolk  into  the 
tea,  divide  the  producing  from  the  consuming 
States  of  the  Atlantic  slope — the  agricultural 
from  the  manufacturing, — the  ice  ponds  of  the 
North  from  the  cotton  fields  at  the  South — the 
potato  patch  from  the  rice  plaqtation — the  miner 
from  the  planter.  And  these  same  waters  unite 
at  this  one  place  the  natural  channels  that  lead 
from  the  most  famous  regions  in  the  country  for 
com,  wheat  and  tobacco,  to  the  great  commer- 
cial marts. 

In  order  to  satisfy  any  one  of  the  vast  natural 
advantages  which  Norfolk  has  over  any  other 
Atlantic  sea-port,  let  us  compare  the  back  coun- 
try which  naturally  belongs  to  this  ancient  bo- 
rough and  modern  city,  with  that  which  naturally 
belongs  to  New  York.  We  hope  the  reader 
will  refer  to  a  map  of  the  United  States  and  with 
his  pencil  trace  a  line  on  it  to  include  all  the 
country  which  isdrained  into  the  Hudson  river: — 
for  that  is  the  back  country  which  naturally  be- 
longs to  the  City  of  New  York. 

Now  let  him,  in  like  manner,  draw  another 
line  to  include  within  it  all  the  country  that  is 
drained  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay;  for  this  is 
the  back  country  which  naturally  belongs  to  Nor- 
folk. To  do  this«  he  will  begin  and  run  along 
upon  the  ridge — the  **  Divide,'*  the  Western  peo- 


ple call  it — between  the  Delaware  and  the  Ches- 
apeake. 

Running  thence  Northwardly,  his  pencil- 
mark  will  include  all  of  Pennsylvania  that  is  in 
the  valley  of  the  Susquehannah — all  of  Mary- 
land this  side  of  the  mountains — the  valley  of 
the  Potomac,  the  Rappahannock,  the  York  and 
the  James  rivers,  with  the  valley  of  the  Roanoke 
and  a  great  part  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
whose  only  outlet  to  the  sea  is  vi&  Norfolk. 

Such  is  the  back  country  that  nature  has  given 
to  Norfolk  for  her  commercial  foundation — and 
such  to  New  York  for  the  corner-stone  of  her 
commercial  edifice. 

Virginia  saw  these  advantages  and  slept  upon 
them.  She  knew  that  nature  had  placed  them 
there  and  made  them  hers.  She  never  dreamed 
that  man  could  take  them  away.  But  man  has. 
The  euterprise  of  man  has  extended  the  back 
country  of  New  York  from  the  sea  to  the  Lakes; 
from  the  waters  of  Long  Island  Sound  to  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  has  turned 
the  commerce  of  the  St.  Lawrence  down  the 
Hudson,  and  placed  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
as  much  at  Sandy  Hook  as  it  is  at  the  Balize. 

Thus  did  New  York  while  Virginia  was  sleep- 
ing. Just  as  she  was  beginning  to  wake  up, 
chance  and  the  course  of  events  threw  in  her 
way  the  steamship  enterprise  of  the  French. 
Her  merchants,  however,  could  not  get  their 
hands  in  their  pockets,  or  rather  they  stood  with 
their  hands  in  their  pockets  for  ten  years,  and 
quietly  looked  on  while  New  York  was  project- 
ing her  plans,  displaying  her  enterprise  and  mo- 
nopolizing all  those  steam  advantages;  and  now 
that  New  York  has  got  fairly  under  way,  tbey  in 
the  South  are  again  rousing  up  the  people  and 
calling  their  conventions  in  favor  of  steamships 
and  direct  trade.  Better  late  than  never.  We 
welcome  the  move  with  all  our  heart,  and  mean 
to  support  it  with  all  our  strength — save  and  ex- 
cept the  Neptunian  resolutions.  We  do  not  go 
for  them. 

We  do  not  wish  to  discourage  the  move  for  a 
line  of  steamers  from  Norfolk  to  Europe,  as 
great  as  the  odds  against  Norfolk  now  are.  We 
know  that  there  are  business  men  in  the  South 
who,  if  once  they  pot  their  hands  in  their  pock- 
ets and  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  have  en- 
ergy, enterprise  and  capacity  enough  for  any- 
thing that  energy,  enterprise  and  capacity  can 
affect 

While  we  do  not  wish  to  discourage  that  move 
therefore,  we  have  a  proposition  to  make,  which, 
by  timely  adoption,  will,  we  think,  do  much  to- 
wards recovering  for  the  South  her  lost  advan- 
tages, and  that  with  interest.  This  proposition 
is  another  steam-ship  enterprise.  It  may  meet 
the  fate  of  the  former  one,  but  if  so,  the  end 
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of  the  next  15  years,  will  show  its  rejection 
to  be  a  piece  of  short-sighted  policy  more  to  be 
deplored  than  all  the  inaction  heretofore  observ- 
ed by  Virginia  with  regard  to  her  natural  re- 
sources and  commercial  advantages. 

The  South  wants  to  regain  her  direct  trade. 
Let  us  first  examine  how  the  South  came  to  lose 
it,  and  the  North  to  get  it.  We  shall  then  know 
the  better  how  to  proceed  and  what  to  do  to- 
wards recovering  it. 

The  course  of  navigation  from  Europe  to  this 
country  used  to  be  down  along  the  coast  of  Af- 
rica to  the  region  of  the  N.  E.  trade  winds. 
These  winds  are  fair  winds  for  getting  to  the 
westward.  Ships  took  them,  aud  with  them  ran 
over  to  the  United  States ;  falling  in  with  the 
Southern  coast  first  and  making  the  land  off 
Charleston  or  the  capes  of  the  Carolinas  or  of 
Virginia,  they  would  then  take  a  fresh  departure 
for  New  York,  Boston,  or  their  port  of  destina- 
tion, wherever  it  was,  among  the  New  England 
States. 

This  made  of  Charleston  and  Norfolk  a  sort  of 
relay  station,  and  pJHced  them  on  the  way-side  of 
the  commercial  highway  leading  from  Old  to  New 
England. 

It  was  rarely  that  vessels  were  found  in  those 
days  to  sail  more  than  four  or  five  knots  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances.  About  two 
miles  the  hour  was  the  average  rate  of  speed  for 
merchantmen  in  those  days.  It  was  not  so  fast 
as  the  Gulf  stream  would  carry  a  log. 

Along  the  route  now  pursued  by  vessels  bound 
from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  the  winds  are  ad- 
verse, and  the  Gulf  stream  has  to  be  stemmed 
nearly  all  the  way.  The  merchantmen  of  the 
last  century  were  incapable  of  beating  up  against 
wind  and  tide  both ;  consequently  the  northern 
passage  was  closed  to  them,  and  the  usual  route 
was  to  follow  the  track  of  Columbus — pass 
through  the  Sargasso  sea,  catch  the  N.  E.  trades, 
and  getting  on  the  parallel  of  some  southern  port 
in  America,  to  steer  due  west  until  they  made 
the  land. 

If  the  merchantman  of  that  day,  after  thus 
making  her  land -fall,  ascertaining  her  position 
and  keeping  away  for  her  port,  met  a  N.  W. 
gale  or  a  snow  storm,  as  in  winter  she  was  very 
apt  to  do  off  New  York  or  Boston,  her  course 
was  to  run  back  south  and  to  lay  in  Charleston 
until  the  next  spring,  waiting  for  good  weather, 
aud  a  fair  opportunity  for  going  northward 
again. 

Though  the  existence  of  the  Gulf  stream  was 
known  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  the  fact  that 
Its  waters  were  warmer  than  those  of  the  sea 
along  side  of  it,  and  the  idea  that  this  difference 
of  temperature  could  be  made  available  for  lon- 


gitude at  sea,  was  not  promulgated  to  naviga- 
tors until  1796-7. 

This  is  an  epoch  in  navigation,  and  from  it 
commences  an  era  in  the  course  of  trade  between 
the  old  world  and  the  new. 

In  those  days,  if  the  mariner  at  sea  could  lay 
his  out-spread  hand  down  upon  bis  chart  and 
say  that  it  certainly  covered  the  place  of  his  ship, 
he  was  called  a  **  lucky  dog,"  and  entitled  to  be 
considered  a  navigator. 

We  beg  leave  to  illustrate,  and  to  instance,  as 
we  go  along :  In  1779  when  John  Adams  wss 
returning  to  the  United  States  from  his  first  mis- 
sion to  France,  be  came  in  a  French  man-of- 
war,— and  men-of-war  were  much  better  naW- 
gated  in  those  days  than  merchantmen.  After 
leaving  the  shores  of  France  they  did  not  dii- 
cover  their  longitude  until  they  got  soundings  in 
the  waters  of  America. 

We  quote  from  his  diary. 

"  Saturday  17th.'*  It  was  July.  "  Three  days 
past  we  have  sounded  for  the  Grand  Bank,  bat 
have  not  found  it.'** 

Two  weeks  after  that,  viz :  on  the  Slst  when 
they  did  find  bottom,  he  remarks :  '*The  weather, 
the  wind,  the  diaeovery  of  our  longitude^  give  as 
ail  fine  spirits  this  morning." 

A  modern  vessel  would  sail  across  the  Atlan- 
tic while  the  **  frigate  Sensible*'  was  seeking  her 
longitude. 

Such  was  the  course  of  navigation,  sneh  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  trade  across  the  Adan- 
tic  prior  to  1796,  that  Charleston  and  Norfolk  of 
necessity  became  the  half-way  houses,  the  great 
entrepots  of  traffic,  the  points  of  commaaication 
between  Europe  and  the  **  colonies." 

From  1776  dates  a  new  era  in  the  polftieal  af- 
fairs of  this  country — and  from  1796— twenty 
years  after — and  so  on  at  intervals  of  twenty 
years,  dates  regularly  a  new  era  in  its  affain  of 
commerce  and  navigation. 

Then — ^in  *96 — it  was  made  known  to  naviga- 
tors how,  by  dipping  a  thermometer  into  the 
water  as  they  approached  our  shores,  they  might 
tell  whether  they  were  in  or  ont  of  the  Golf 
Stream — whether  they  were  on  this  or  that  side 
of  it ;  and  consequently  know  their  longitude. 
This  was  a  discovery.  It  was  hailed  as  such  by 
the  whole  sea-faring  community.  Works  arero 
written  on  '^Thermal  Navigation," and  thestrsaki 
of  hot  and  cold  water  in  and  near  the  Gulf  Stresm, 
were  likened  to  blue  and  red  ribbons  which  Prov- 
idence had  stretched  upon  the  green  bosom  of 
the  Atlantic  to  warn  the  navigator  of  bts  ap- 
proach to  our  shores  and  to  tell  him  his  loogi* 
tude. 

At  that  time,  too,  great  improvements  in  ntvil 
architecture  were  about  to  take  place.    The 

*  Life  and  Works  of  John  Aduns,  vol.  iii.  pp.  226-7. 
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keek  ^f  the  fastest  ebips  that  we  hare  ia  our 
navj  at  thie  day  were  laid  theo.  • 

These  discoTeries  aod  improvements  enabled 
ships  boand  from  Europe  to  approach  the  coast 
of  the  United  States  with  the  Gnlf  Stream  for 
a  beacon;  aod  they,  moreover,  enabled  mer- 
chantmen, by  being  swift  of  foot,  to  torn  to  wind- 
ward better,  and  consequently  to  beat  over  from 
Europe  against  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  pre- 
vailing westerly  winds  of  the  direct  route. 

Thus  traders  began  to  come  direct  to  our  north- 
em  ports,  instead  of  first  touching  at  the  south- 
em  for  a  land -fall  and  good  weather. 

Thus  Charleston  ceased  to  be  a  half-way  house, 
and  was  made  an  outside  station.  The  south 
quietly  and  in  silence  looked  on  while  this  revo- 
lution was  making  its  changes. 

After  another  period  of  twenty  years,  viz : — 
in  1816 — another  era  in  commercial  affairs  and 
the  business  of  the  sea  wa»  commenced.  In 
that  year,  Jeremiah  Thompson,  Isaac  Wright 
aod  others — in  honor  of  whom  the  City  of  New 
York  should  erect  a  monument— commenced 
the  system  of  packet  ships. 

They  put  three  vessels  of  300  or  400  tons  each, 
on  the  line  to  Liverpool,  to  sail  on  stated  days 
regularly  once  a  month  or  thereaway.  The 
croakers  all  thought,  and  many  said  that  these 
ships  would  be  **  no  go*' — that  they  were  entirely 
too  large,  and  that  often  the  day  of  sailing  would 
arrive  when  there  would  be  neither  freight  nor 
passengers  to  take.  But  the  staid  old  Quaker 
who  was  in  the  concern  knew  what  he  was 
about.  He  sailed  on  the  regular  day  and  gave 
his  captains  the  postage  upon  all  the  letters  con- 
veyed to  and  fro,  and  for  a  quick  passage  be 
promised  them  a  new  gown  for  their  wives,  some- 
times a  new  coat  for  themselves. 

The  **  Liners*'  as  the  packet  ships  of  New 
York  came  to  be  called,  went  on  increasing  in 
numbers  and  size  and  in  favor  with  merchants 
and  ship  owners  until  the  sea  became  white  with 
their  sails,  and  New  York  the  focus  from  which 
they  diverged  to  all  ports  of  the  world,  and  to 
which  they  all  returned. 

Opposition  lines  were  got  up  to  Liverpool — 
and  independent  ones  established  to  London  and 
Havre.  Besides  these,  lines  of  packet  sbips, 
packet  brigs,  and  packet  schooners  were  estab- 
lished between  New  York  and  every  sea-port 
town  in  the  United  States.  They  all  had  their 
regular  day  of  sailing,  and  daily  fleets  of  them 
were  to  be  seen  going  out  and  coming  into  the 
harbour  of  New  York. 

Having  their  regular  days  of  sailing  for  New 
York  they  would  bring  any  thing  at  any  rate  of 
freight  that  would  pay  for  putting  in  and  taking 
out  rather  than  return  empty.  Hence  they  would 
take  for  a  mere  song,  pine  wood  from  Virginia, 


n  a  al  stores  from  North  Carolina,  stones  from 
New  England,  ores  from  Cuba,  &c.,  which  last 
were  again  taken  without  freight  to  England  be- 
cause Cuba  ores  served  for  ballast. 

Thus  the  packet  system  built  up  New  York 
and  made  her  the  great  central  market  for  all  the 
surplus  produce  of  all  sorts  from  all  parts  of  the 
sea  board.  Whatever  the  country  produced  for 
sale,  samples  of  it  were  brought  by  the  packets 
to  the  wharves  of  New  York, — and  thus  the 
warehouses  of  that  city  became  an  immense 
variety  store  in  which  is  to  be  found  whatever  is 
to  be  bought  or  sold  in  the  U.  States. 

The  packet  ships  carried  the  mails  across  the 
Atlantic.  They  made  New  York  the  point  of 
communication  with  the  Old  World ;  and  they 
controlled  the  business  of  dispatch  for  the  whole 
country.  They  were  the  "Adams*  Express**  of 
the  day.  The  merchants  of  the  North  and  the 
South  all  sent  by  them  for  their  Spring,  and  Fall 
Fashions — their  light  goods,  small  parcels ;— all 
special  orders  were  executed  in  that  way.  So 
completely  had  they  monopolized  every  thing 
for  New  York,  in  the  way  of  foreign  business, 
travel  and  correspondence,  that  in  the  year  1837, 
when  they  had  served  out  their  twenty  years — 
there  was  not  a  single  vessel  that  cleared  from 
Boston  for  Liverpool.  But  they  had  run  their 
twenty  years,  and  another  era  in  the  business  of 
commerce  was  about  to  arise. 

In  1837  commenced  the  era  of  Ocean  Steam 
Navigation,  though  twenty  years  before  that,  the 
South  had  sent  out  an  Awmt  Couner  from  Geor- 
gia; but  the  South  rested  content  with  the  honor 
of  being  the  first  to  stride  across  the  Atlantic  under 
steam.  This  was  the  time— '37— when  the  idea 
was  thrown  out  that  Virginia  shotiid  offer  to  co- 
operate with  the  French  and  invite  them  to  send 
their  steamers  into  Norfolk. 

The  steamers,  contrary  to  all  expectations, 
gave  an  impulse  to  the  packet  ships,  the  packet 
sbips  re-acted  upon  the  steamers,  aod  both  great- 
ly increased  in  numbers  and  enlarged  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country.  Boston  got  its  line  of 
steamers,  sent  its  ships  to  Liverpool  and  recov- 
ered all  the  trade  and  more  too,  that  it  had  lost 
when  steamers  first  began  to  ply. 

The  steamers,  it  was  found,  so  far  from  inter- 
fering with  the  regular  **  Liners,**  created  a  busi- 
ness of  their  own.  New  York  looked  on  quietly 
for  ten  years,  before  she  understood  this  matter, 
or  began  to  move  in  if.  But  New  York,  during 
the  interval  was  feeling  the  way  with  English 
capital,  as  in  the  mean  time  Norfolk  might  have 
done  with  French.  Finally  New  York  got  the 
federal  governmentcommitted  to  the  tune  of  many 
millions  for  her  steam  ship  enterprize.  Thus 
backed  up.  New  York  launched  her  ocean  steam- 
ers and  now  leads  the  world  in  that  navigation. 
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There  is  room  for  opposition  both  to  Europe 
mnd  the  Gulf,  but  New  York  is  a  powerful  com- 
petitor, and  the  odds  are  now  greatly  io  her  favor. 

It  is  curious  to  look  back  at  the  important 
commercial  and  political  eventawhice  have  taken 
place  regularly  at  intervals  of  double  decades, 
one  after  the  other. 

We  commence  with  1776: — every  generation 
continues  in  the  majority  for  about  twenty  years. 
When  the  people  therefore  who  had  the  ascen- 
dency in  *76,  had  passed  into  the  minority,  their 
0UGces8or»-~the  next  genera tion-^signaiized  the 
occasion  and  their  accession  to  the  miyority,  by- 
turning  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  upside  down ; — by  removing  Charleston 
from  the  half-way  to  an  outside  station  on  the 
road  between  the  old  world  and  the  new — for  at 
that  period  the  direct  trade  of  Charleston  alone 
was  greater  than  that  of  New  York  and  all  the 
New  England  States  together.  The  philoso- 
pher with  no  other  instrument  than  the  water- 
thermometer  did  all  this. 

When  this  generation  had  fretted  out  its  sway 
of  twenty  years  in  the  majority,  had  reached  its 
sere  and  yellow  leaf  and  passed  into  the  minor- 
ity, its  successor  signalized  its  installation  by 
the  establishment  of  the  packet  system — a  sys- 
tem which  is  at  the  bottom  and  the  top  of  New 
York's  commercial  ascendency,  operating  as  a 
sort  of  first  principle  among  the  real  causes  of 
the  great  business  prosperity  of  that  city. 

If  we  were  asked  to  trace  back  to  the.  very 
source,  those  influeuces  which  first  obtained  ex- 
pression in  the  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
we  should  pqiut  to  the  water-thermometer  and 
the  packet  system..  It  was  on  account  of  the 
prosperity,  the  commercial  advantages,  power 
and  influence  that  Now  York  derived  from  these, 
that  she  was  enabled  to  undertake  that  work. 
Each  new  work  added  more  and  more  to  her 
power  and  wealth ;  but  the  key  to  it  all,  the  very 
foundations  of  that  wealth  and  power,  commen- 
ced with  the  water- thermometer  and  were  laid 
in  the  packet  system.  The  water-thermometer 
and  the  packet  system  gave  her  the  power  to  re- 
move the  commercial  mouth  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence from  the  Straits  of  Bellisle  to  Sandy 
Hook — to  turn  the  Mississippi  valley  upside 
down,  causing  the  produce  thereof  to  flow  North 
and  enter  the  sea  under  the  highlands  of  Nave 
Sink. 

These  are  go-ahead  times  :  and  the  rising  gen- 
eration is  crowding  so  fast  upon  us  of  the  Ocean 
Steam  Navigation  era,  that  though  we  have  but 
five  years  of  our  allotted  time  left  to  run,  we 
doubt  whether  our  successor  wiH  not  crowd  us 
out  before  the  full  term  of  our  double  decade 
shall  have  expired. 

Before  1857,  we  hope  to  9ee  the  Isthmus  pier- 1 


ced  with  commercial  thoroughfares  and  great 
national  highways — before  '57,  we  hope  to  see 
the  proposition  which  we  have  to  make,  ia  full 
blast,  recovering  and  restoring  back  to  the  Soath 
in  ten-fold  measure,  all  its  lost  advantages— iti 
foreign  commerce,  its  direct  trade,  its  importing 
business  and  commercial  prosperity. 

Great  Britain  and  Europe  are  not  the  oaly 
countries  in  the  world  with  which  commercial 
intercourse  is  desirable ;  nor  are  they  the  only 
ones  whose  trade  can  enrich  and  make  prospe- 
rous. 

Let  the  South  not  forget  to  look  to  the  South. 
Let  her  study  the  immensity  of  the  commercial  re- 
resources  which  lie  dormant  in  that  direction.  Let 
her  see  if  she  have  not  the  ability  now  to  hastea 
and  affsist  the  development  of  them ;  and  being 
developed,  to  command,  to  reap  and  enjoy  them. 

Behold  the  valley  of  the  Aaiazon,  and  the 
great  river-basins  «f  South  America.  Uneipio* 
red  there,  is  a  wilderness  of  treasures  there.  AM 
the  elements  of  the  most  valuable  commerce  are 
there ;  and  they  are  of  easy  development. 

We  hope  the  reader  will  consult  the  map  as 
he  follows  us  in  what  we  are  about  to  say. 

Of  more  than  twice  the  size  of  the  Mississippi 
valley,  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  is  entirely  io- 
ter- tropical.  An  everlasting  summer  reigns  there. 
Up  to  the  very  base  of  the  Andes,  the  river  itself 
is  navigable  for  vessels  of  the  largest  class.  The 
Pennsylvania  74  may  go  there. 

A  natural  canal  through  the  Caciqaiari  con- 
nects it  with  the  Orinoco.  Giving  drainage  and 
fertility  to  immense  plains  that  cover  two  mii- 
lious  of  square  miles,  it  receives  from  the  North 
and  the  South  innumerable  tributaries,  which  it 
is  said,  afford  an  inland  navigation  up  and  down 
of  not  less  than  70  or  80  thousand  miles  ia  ex- 
tent. Stretched  out  in  a  continuous  line,  tlie 
navigable  streams  of  that  great  water-shed  weald 
more  than  completely  encircle  the. earth  around 
at  its  largest  girth. 

All  the  climates  of  India  are  there.  Indeed, 
we  may  say,  that  from  the  mouth  to  the  sources 
of  the  Amazon,  piled  up  one  above  the  other, 
and  spread  out,  Andean  like,  over  steppe  after 
steppe  in  beautiful  unbroken  succession,  are  all 
the  climates,  and  all  the  soils,  with  the  capacities 
of  production  that  are  to  be  found  between  the  re- 
gions of  everlasting  summer  and  eternal  snow. 

The  valley  of  the  Amazon  is  the  place  of 
production  for  India-rubber — an  article  of  com- 
merce, which  has  no  parallel  as  to  the  increase 
of  demand  for  it,  save  and  except  in  the  history 
of  our  own  great  staple  since  the  inveutioo 
of  the  cotton  gin.  We  all  recollect  when  ths 
the  only  uses  to  which  India-rubber  was  spplied, 
were  to  rub  out  pencil  marks  and  make  trap- 
balls  for  boys.    But  it  ia  made  into  shoes  aod 
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bat9,  caps  and  cloaks,  foot-balls  and  parses,  rib- 
boos  and  cushions,  boats,  beds,  teats  and  bags ; 
into  pontoons  for  pushing  armies  across  rivers, 
and  into  cammels  for  lifting  ships  over  shoals.  It 
is  also  applied  to  a  variety  of  other  uses  and  pur- 
poses, the  mere  enumeration  of  which  would 
make  us  tedious.  New  applications  of  it  are 
continually  being  made.  Boundless  forests  of 
the  Saringa  tree  are  found  upon  the  banks  of 
this  stream,  and  the  exportation  of  this  gum  from 
the  mouth  of  that  river,  is  daily  becomieg  a  bu- 
siness of  more  and  more  value,  extent  and  im- 
portance. 

In  ] 846-7,  pontoons  for  the  British  army  in 
India*  and  tents  for  the  American  army  in  Mex- 
ico were  made  in  New  England  from  the  Jndia- 
rubber  of  the  Amazon.  It  is  the  best  in  the 
world. 

The  sugar  cane  is  found  there  in  its  most  lux- 
nriaot  growth,  and  of  the  richlit  sacharine  de- 
velopment. It  requires  to  be  planted  but  once 
io  20  years. 

There  too  are  produced  of  excellent  quality, 
and  in  great  profusion,  coffee  and  tobacco,  rice 
and  Indigo,  cocoa  and  cotton,  with  drugs  of  vir- 
tues the  most  rare,  dyes  of  hues  tne  most  bril- 
liant, and  spices  of  aroma  the  most  exquisite. 

Soils  of  the  richest  loam  and  the  finest  alluvi- 
ons are  there.  The  climates  of  India— of  the  Mo- 
luccas and  the  Spice  Islands  are  all  there.  And 
there,  too,  lying  dormant,  are  the  boundless  ag- 
ricultural and  mineral  capacities  of  the  East  and 
West,  alt  clustered  together.  If  commerce  were 
bnt  once  to  spread  its  wings  over  that  valley,  the 
shadow  of  it  wouM  be  like  the  touch  of  the  raa- 
gician*s  wand : — those  immense  resources  would 
spring  right  up  into  life  and  activity. 

In  the  fine  imagery  of  their  language,  the  Tn- 
dians  call  the  Amazon  the  **  King  of  Rivers.** 
It  empties  into  the  Ocean  under  the  Line. 

Now  look  :  Nature  has  scooped  out  the  land 
in  Central  America,  and  cat  the  continent  nearly 
in  two  there  that  she  might  plant  between 
the  month  of  the  **  King  of  Rivers'*  and  of  the 
**  Father  of  Waters,*'  and  arm  of  the  sea  capa- 
ble of  receiving  the  surplus  produce  which  the 
two  grandest  river  basins  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
are  some  day  to  pour  out  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co and  the  Carribbean  Sea.  These  two  sheets 
of  water  form  the  great  commercial  lap  of  the 
Sooth.  This  sea  and  gulf  receive  the  drainage 
of  all  the  rivers  of  note  in  both  continents,  ex- 
cept the  La  Plata  on  the  South,  the  Columbia 
on  the  West,  the  St.  Lawrence  and  those  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  on  the  East. 

Excluding  the  inhospitable  regions  of  Patago- 
nia on  the  South,  and  Labrador  on  the  North, 
and  referring  only  to  the  agricultural  latitudes, 
the  two  Americas  cover  aa  area  of  land  in  round 


numbers  of  about  10  miHions  of  square  miles. 
To  not  less  than  6  of  this  10,  this  sea  and  gulf 
are  the  natural  outlet.  Of  these  6,  about  two- 
thirds  are  inter-tropical,  producing  a  variety  of 
articles  to  which  the  other  parts  of  the  continent 
never  can  offer  competition.  Nature  has  so  or- 
dered it. 

With  scarce  the  exception  of  a  ''ten  miles 
square**  the  whole  of  this  immense  Carribbean 
water- shed,  which  is  nearly  double  the  area  of 
Europe,  is  eomposed  of  fine,  rich,  arable  land. 
The  rainless  coasts  of  Peru,  the  sandy  plains  of 
lower  California,  the  great  salt  desert  of  the 
North,  and  the  Sahara-like  desert  of  Ataeama 
at  the  South,  all  lie  without  it;  they  fall  within 
the  other  4  of  the  10  millions.  They  are  unara- 
ble;  and,  therefore,  as  they  are  unfit  forcultiva- 
tion,  they  should  be,  in  this  classification,  arrang- 
ed with  the  inhospitable  regions  of  Patagonia 
and  Labrador.  So  classing  these  barren  places, 
we  discover  the  startling  fact,  that  these  two  riv- 
ers are  the  natural  outlet,  and  the  Caribbean  Sea 
and  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  the  natural  receptacle, 
for  the  surplus  produce  of  nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  whole  extent  of  arable  land  in  the  two 
Americas.  Moreover  these  two  marine  basins 
of  the  South  are  also  the  natural  outlet.  North 
and  South,  for  the  productions  of  not  less  than 
70^  of  latitude.  The  Mississippi  runs  South, 
and  crosses  parallels  of  latitude ;  it  consequently 
traverses  a  great  diversity  of  climates,  and  floats 
down  to  the  Gulf,  a  great  variety  of  produce, — 
a  large  assortment  of  staples.  Its  tributaries  flow 
East  and  West;  and  each  one  contributes  to  the 
main  stream  itself  many  productions  that  are 
peculiar  to  its  own  latitude  and  climate. 

The  Amazon  flows  East.  It  runs  along  a 
parallel  of  latitude.  Save  and  except  the  chan- 
ges due  to  elevation,  its  climates  are  the  same, 
and  its  banks,  from  source  to  mouth,  are  lined 
with  the  same  growth.  Its  tributaries  run  North 
and  South,  and  the  products  supplied  by  one  of 
these,  to  the  main  stream,  are  duplicates  of  the 
products  to  be  contributed  by  all. 

In  our  river  valley,  winter  and  summer,  spring 
and  autumn,  mark  the  year  and  divide  the  sea- 
sons ;  in  the  other,  the  seasons  are  the  wet  and 

the  dry and  the  year  is  all  summer.     One  val- 

\ef  is  in  the  Northern  hemisphere ;  the  other  in 
the  Southern.  When  it  is  seed  time  on  one  side, 
the  harvest  is  ripe  on  tbe  other. 

The  Carribbean  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  are 
twin  basins.  They  are  seas  Mesopotamian,  and 
wholly  American.  The  great  equatorial  current 
having  its  geneiia  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  doub- 
ling the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  sweeps  by  the  mouth 
of  the  Amazon,  and  after  traversing  both  Carrib- 
bean Sea  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  it  meets  with  the 
Gulf  Stream,  and  places  the  commercial  outlet  of 
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that  river  almost  as  much  id  the  Florida  pass  as  is 
the  moath  of  the  Mississippi  river  itself.  Two 
travellers  may  set  out  from  the  Yucatan  Pass ; 
ouo  North  for  the  sources  of  the  Missouri,  the 
other  South  for  the  head  waters  of  the  Amazon. 
If,  when  the  former  reaches  the  hase  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  he  will  cut  a  tree  down  and 
let  it  fall  in  the  river,  so  that  it  will  drift  with  the 
current  without  lodging  by  the  way,  it  will  meet 
In  the  straits  of  Florida  one  cut  and  cast  into  the 
Amazon,  by  the  other  traveller,  from  the  sides  of 
the  Andes,  and  floated  down  that  river  in  like 
manner.  The  natural  route  of  the  drift-wood 
from  both  to  the  open  sea,  is  through  the  Oulf 
of  Mexico,  around  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  and 
so  out  into  the  Atlantic  through  the  Gulf  Stream. 

These  twin  basins  are  destined  by  Nature  to 
be  the  greatest  commercial  receptacles  in  the 
world.  No  age,  clime,  nor  quarter  of  the  globe 
affords  any  parallel  or  any  conditions  of  the  least 
resemblance  to  these  which  we  find  in  this  Sea 
or  Gulf. 

What  other  arm  of  the  ocean  is  between  two 
continents  with  opposite  seasons?  Where  is 
there  another  Gulf  Stream  Uniting  the  waters  of 
sn  Amazon  with  the  waters  of  a  Mississippi — 
an  extra-tropical  with  an  inter-tropical  river — 
and  placing  the  commercial  outlet  of  both  before 
the  doors  of  one  and  the  same  people  ?  Where, 
in  the  wide  ocean,  or  ^the  wider  world,  is  there 
another  Mesopotamian  sea,  that  is  the  natural 
outlet  for  a  system  of  river  basins  draining  an 
extent  of  arable  and  fertile  lands  greater  than 
the  continent  of  Europe  can  contain  ; — that  yield 
all  the  productions  of  the  torrid  and  the  temper- 
ate zones ; — and  that  are  so  situated  withal,  that 
from  opposite  hemispheres,  with  their  opposite 
seasons,  they  will  deliver  into  the  markets  a  crop 
every  six  months  ?  Famine  can  never  visit  such 
a  land.  The  double  chance  of  a  crop  in  double 
hemispheres,  frees  it  from  any  such  liability. 

In  consequence  of  the  winds  and  currents  of 
the  sea,  the  course  of  navigation  from  the  mouths 
of  these  two  rivers,  as  well  as  from  all  parts  of  the 
Gulf  and  Carribbean  Sea,  is  such,  as  to  compel 
every  vessel  that  trades  in  their  markets,  whether 
it  be  with  the  produce  of  the  great  Amazonian 
valley  at  the  South,  or  the  mighty  valley  of  the 
West, — we  repeat,  the  course  of  navigation  is 
such  as  to  compel  every  vessel  so  freighted  for 
Europe,  for  Africa,  for  India — nay,  for  Rio-de- 
Janeiro  and  for  South  America  itself,  to  pass  the 
very  offings  of  our  Southern  ports  on  their  way 
to  market. 

From  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  all  the  great  com- 
mercial markets  of  the  world  are  down  bill. 
A  vessel  bound  from  that  Gulf  to  Europe,  places 
herself  in  the  current  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and 
drifts  along  with  it  at  the  rate,  for  part  of  the  I 


way,  of  80  or  100  miles  a  day.  If  her  destioa- 
tion  be  Rio,  or  India,  or  California,  her  coUfK 
is  the  same  as  far  north  as  the  island  of  Ber- 
muda. 

And  when  there  shall  be  established  a  com- 
mercial thoroughfare  across  the  Isthmus,  the 
trade- winds  of  the  Pacific  will  place  China,  In- 
dia, New  Holland,  and  all  the  ialaods  of  that 
Ocean,  down  hill  also  from  this  sea  of  ours.  la 
that  case,  the  whole  of  Europe  must  passbyoor 
very  doors  on  the  great  highway  to  the  markets 
both  of  the  East  and  the  West  Indies. 

This  beautiful  Mesopotamian  sea,  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  occupy  the  summit  level  of  navigation, 
and  to  become  the  great  commercial  receptacle 
of  the  world.  Our  rivers  run  into  it,  and  float 
down  with  their  currents  the  surplus  articles  of 
merchandise  that  are  produced  upon  their  banks. 
Arrived  with  them  upon  the  bosom  of  this  grand 
marine  basin,  there  are  the  currents  of  the  sea 
and  the  winds  of  heaven  so  arranged  by  nature* 
that  they  drift  it  and  waft  it  down  hill  and  dowa 
stream  to  the  great  market  places  of  the  world. 

To  one  who  has  never  studied  the  course  of  the 
winds  and  currents  of  the  sea,  and  the  influeoce 
which  they  exert  upon  the  routes  which  vessels 
must  pursue  in  order  to  accomplish  their  voyages 
to  and  fro  across  the  ocean,  it  appears  startling  to 
be  told  that  the  shores  of  the  Southern  States,  of 
Florida  and  the  Carolinas,  are  on  the  wayside  of 
vessels  bound  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon, 
the  Orinoco  and  the  Magdalena  rivers  to  Rio- 
de-Janeiro  as  well  as  to  Europe.  The  way  oat 
upon  the  high  seas  from  the  mouth  of  these  riv- 
ers, and  from  that  of  the  Miasisaippi,  is  practi- 
cally one  and  the  same. 

To  a  vessel  under  canvasa,  Norfolk  is  not  half 
as  far,  in  point  of  time,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon  as  is  Rio  in  Brazil. 

On  account  of  the  winds  and  currents  of  tbe 
Atlantic,  a  vessel  bound  from  the  Amazon  to 
Rio,  has  first  to  sail  to  the  northward  until  she 
reaches  the  northern  parallel  of  25°  or  30"^  be- 
fore she  can  begin  to  stand  South.  It  is  the  same, 
no  matter  what  be  her  destination,  provided  it  be 
not  the  West  Indies,  nor  any  of  the  ports  in  tbe 
Carribbean  Sea,  or  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Norfolk  and  Charleston  may  be  called  half- 
way houses  from  the  Amazon  and  the  Galf,  to 
New  York,  to  England  and  Europe,  and  to  all 
ports  in  Africa,  South  America,  India  and  around 
Cape  Horn.  Indeed,  they  are  the  half-wsj 
houses  from  Amazonia  to  all  the  markets  of  the 
world,  the  way  to  which  is  acroaa  the  seas. 

We  wish  to  fix  attention  as  to  the  great  ad- 
vantages which  our  geographical  and  physical 
position  gives  ns  of  the  United  States,  in  con- 
tending for  the  commerce  to  which  the  rallejs 
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of  the  Amazon,  the  OriDoco  aod  theMagdaleDa 
are  destined  at  some  day  to  give  rise. 

Before  we  submit  the  proposition  which  we 
design  to  make  to  the  merchants  of  the  Sonth 
in  particnlar,  and  to  the  people  of  these  United 
States  in  general,  we  wish  to  call  attention  to 
another  physical  condition  which  nature  has 
connected  with  the  South  American  trade,  and 
particnlarly  with  the  commerce  to  which*  her 
river  basins  are  to  give  rise.  And  that  is, 
that  not  only  do  none  of  these  river  basins, 
but  none  of  the  continents  of  the  Southern 
hemisphere,  aflbrd  the  contrasts  for  forming 
sea-faring  communities  among  their  inhabi- 
tants. Who  ever  heard  of  Brazilian  seamen, 
or  of  the  *'  mariners  of  Peru  ?  We  have 
heard  of  the  Gauchos,  the  llaneros,  and  the 
horsemen  of  South  America,  but  never  of  its 
seamen. 

In  order  to  become  sailors,  people  must  use 
the  aea.  And  that  they  may  use  it,  familiarity 
with  it  from  boyhood  and  in  early  life  is  one  of 
the  prerequisites;  preliminary  to  this  prerequisite 
is  a  deeply  articulated  shore  line ; — a  sea  front 
richly  indented  with  bays^  bights,  gulfs,  and  har- 
bors thrusting  themsalves  far  up  into  the  country 
on  one  hand,  with  capes,  promoqtories  and  pen- 
insulas pushing  far  out  into  the  sea  on  the  other, — 
thus  increasing  the  length  of  water  line ;— thus 
bringing  the  inhabitants  and  the  sea  into  close 
proximity  and  into  the  presence  of  each  other. 

Let  anyone  of  our  readers  who  lives  between 
tide-water  and  the  Blue  Ridge,  cast  about  him, 
in  his  neighborhood,  and  tell  how  many  boys  and 
young  men  have  left  it  and  their  country-life  to 
become  sailors;  small,  indeed,  is  the  number. 
Even  there  the  people  are  too  far  from  the  sea  to 
take  to  It  for  a  living. 

Now  let  him  take  the  map  and  look  at  the  stiff, 
rigid  shore  liue,  not  only  of  South  America,  but 
of  the  Southern  continent  generally — and  then 
let  him  compare  their  almost  isleless  coasts  with 
the  finely  articulated  and  beautifully  contrasted 
shore  lines  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere:  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  with  its  gems; — the  peninsula  of 
Florida; — its  string  of  Islands; — the  sounds  and 
baysj; — and  gulfs  at  the  north; — the  Mediterra- 
nean reaching  a  thousand  miles  and  more  back 
into  the  heart  of  the  continent; — the  Red  Sea 
seperating  it  almost  in  too  ; — the  Baltic  and  the 
Black; — the  Gulfs  and  Bays  and  Bigbu  aod  Pe- 
ninsulas of  India  and  China.  Let  him  look  at  these 
physical  features; — l^t  him  contrast  the  two  hem- 
ispheres in  this  respect,  and  see  how  much  more 
maritime  in  feature  one  is  than  the  other:  let 
him  study  these  features  on  a  map  of  the  world, 
and  he  will  perceive  bow  that  nature  has  decreed 
that  the  seat  of  maritime  power,  strength  and 


greatness  shall  be  in  the  Northern,  not  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere. 

Another  condition  required  in  the  constitution 
of  sea-faring  communities  is  a  niggardly  soil,  or 
other  sources  of  a  scanty  livelihood  to  the  labor- 
ing man.  In  these  days,  men  forsake  the  land 
for  the  sea  only  when  the  sea  affords  better 
means  of  living  than  the  land. 

Where  in  the  history  of  the  world  did  the  peo- 
ple of  any  nation  ever  become  maritime  in  their 
habits,  when  their  climates  were  mild,  their 
soil  kind,  and  lands  cheap  ?  There  Is  no  such  in- 
stance on  record.  Who  ever  heard  of  bodies  of 
men  forsaking  the  cheap  lands  and  beautiful  cli- 
mates of  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  become  mari- 
ners, only  that  they  may  wring  from  the  seas  a 
hard-earned,  coarse,  sometimes  scanty  and  often 
dangerous  subsistence  ? 

If  the  Mississippi  Valley  do  not  produce  sea- 
men enough  to  fetch  and  carry  its  own  produce 
across  the  ocean,  and  to  do  its  own  commerce, 
much  less  will  that  of  the  Amazon  with  its  softer 
climates  and  more  benignant  soils* 

Therefore  whatever  be  the  extent  of  the  busi- 
ness which  the  Amazon  may  have  to  offer  com- 
merce, the  fetching  and  the  carrying  of  it  must 
be  done  by  sailors  from  our  own  side  of  the  equa- 
tor. Why  may  they  not  be  Virginia  and  Caro- 
lina sailors?  Those  states  have  along  the  sea 
shore  pine  barrens  poor  enough  to  drive  men, 
women  and  children  all  to  sea  for  a  living. 

In  the  Amazonian  trade,  the  winds  for  us  are 
fair  to  go  and  fair  to  come.  And  we  of  the  At- 
lantic sea-coast  are  the  only  people  for  whom 
they  are  favorable  both  ways. 

The  voyage  from  the  capes  of  Virginia  or  from 
Charleston  to  the  Amazon,  is  the  most  certain 
voyage  as  to  the  length  of  time  that  is  to  be  found 
between  any  two  ports  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
In  eighteen  or  twenty  days,  a  sailing  vessel  can 
go  and  come,  the  year  round.  The  N.  £.  trade 
winds  carry  her  there ;  and  they  bring  her  back. 
They  are  **  Soldier's  Winds.*'  Therefore  among 
the  inducements  which  the  South  has  to  move 
her  in  the  matter  of  commencing  to  establish 
commercial  relations  and  business  ties  in  that  di- 
rection ;  Is  the  future  one  of  competing  in  her 
own  vessels  and  with  her  own  sailors  for  the  car- 
rying trade  of  that  magnificent  water  shed. 

The  proposition,  therefore,  which  we  have  to 
make  is  with  regard  to  a  line  of  steamers  from 
Norfolk,  Charleston  or  Savannah,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Amazon. 

Para  is  its  **  New  Orieans."  It  is  the  city  at 
its  mouth.  It  has  a  population  of  some  15  or 
20,000  inhabitants.  There  is  a  line  of  steamers 
already  in  operation  from  Rio  to  Para. 

From  Savannah  to  Para,  the  distance  is  about 
2,500  miles;  from  Para  to  Rio  2,100.    This,  at 
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tho  rate  of  the  best  performaDce  of  CoUine' 
steamer  '*  Baltic,*'  would  give  for  tlie  passage  be- 
tween Rio  and  the  United  States  thirteen  days 
far  coming  and  thirteen  for  going. 

The  time  occupied  now  in  going  and  coming 
by  sailing  vessels,  is  about  ninety  days. 

Suppose  we  lengthen  this  computed  passage, 
and  base  our  estimates  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  time  to  Rio,  by  this  line  of  steamers,  will  re- 
ally require  twenty  instead  of  thirteen  days,  viz : 
ten  to  Para  and  ten  thence  to  Rio. 

The  effect  of  such  a  communication  would  be 
to  turn  the  whole  correspondence  and  travel  con- 
nected with  the  Atlantic  slope  of  South  America, 
through  Norfolk  or  whatever  port  may  be  select- 
ed for  the  American  terminus  of  the  line. 

Now  it  should  be  recollected  that  oar  commer- 
cial transactions  with  Brazil  and  the  valley  of 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  are  already  worth  more  than 
they  are  with  any  of  the  countries  of  Europe, 
except  Great  Britain,   France  and   the   Uans 

towns. 

At  this  instant  the  **  Levee*'  at  Para  affords  for- 
eign commerce  enough  from  the  valley  of  the 
Amazon  to  give  annual  freight  to  a  fleet  of  fifty  sail. 
But  this  is  nothing  to  what  it  will  be  when  the 
stimulants  of  civilization,  agriculture,  naviga- 
tion and  commerce  shall  be  applied  to  that  pro- 
digious wilderness  of  wealth. 

Of  more  than  twice  the  area  of  the  Mississippi 
valley,  that  of  the  Amazon  is  much  more  bonn- 
tiftil.  There  the  labor  of  one  day  in  seven  is 
enough  to  crown  the  board  of  the  husbandman 

with  plenty. 

The  vegitable  kingdom  sits  enthroned  there  in 
surpassing  grandeur,  sublimity  and  power.  Its 
energies  are  in  ceaseless  display,  its  forces  in  per 
petual  activity,  vigor  and  health.  There  is  there 
no  falling  of  the  leaf;  uo  season  of  repose  in 
the  vegetable  economy:  and  consequently  no 
period  for  the  decay  of  vegetation ;— no  time 
for  the  development  of  noxious  gasses  and  pes- 
tilential miasmata.  As  soon  as  these  are  evolved 
from  one  plant,  they  are  absorbed -by  another  in 
the  perpetual  summer:  the  result  is  a  climate  of 
great  salubrity. 

The  display  there  of  the  vegetable  force  is 
terrific.  Here  with  us,  as  we  travel  along  the 
sea  shore,  we  see  the  vegetation  standing  back 
and  seperated  from  the  water  by  the  battle-ground 
between  the  waves  and  the  land.  Strewed  with 
debris  and  covered  with  fragments  thrown  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  uprooted  from  the 
base  of  the  hills,  this  field  of  battle  with  us  is  a 
sandy,  barren  waste.  In  it,  no  subject  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  is  permitted  to  take  root;  and 
not  a  member  of  the  whole  animal  family  is 
able  to  gather  even  the  most  scanty  means  of 
snbistence  from  it.    The  scene  of  the  most  per 


feet  desolation  to  be  found  on  the  fare  of  our 
planet  is  the  field  of  strife  on  our  shores  between 
the  waves  and  the  winds  and  the  dry  land. 

In  Amaaonia,  the  mineral  gives  place  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom  in  the  conflict,  and  a  new  com- 
batant enters  the  field.  The  forces  of  the  ve^- 
table  kingdom  there,  march  down  for  the  fight  to 
the  very  water's  edge.  A  storm  arises;  the  waves 
come  and  beat  back  the  vegetation,  bearing 
it  down  and  heaping  upon  it  piles  of  sand  and 
shells,  cast  up  from  the  depths  below.  In  a  few 
days  the  tremnedous  power  of  vegetation  recovers 
and  it  Is  seen  marching  down  over  the  sand 
banks  and  piles  of  fragments,  and  planting  its 
foot  again  upon  the  water,  in  the  water  and  os- 
der  the  water,  and  pushing  out  its  advance  posts 
in  lines  of  green  far  into  the  sea. 

The  lilies  of  that  valley*  attain  such  gigantic 
vigor  and  proportions  that  a  single  leaf  will  float 
a  man. 

If  there  be  such  a  display  of  vegetable  growth 
in  the  wild  state,  of  what  is  such  a  climate  not 
suscep table  when  it  shall  be  assisted  by  the  arts 
of  cultivation  ? 

Peruvian  bark — cascarilla  and  cinchona  as  the 
Spaniards  call  it — is  found  in  the  valley  of  the 
Amazon  and  no  where  else.  It  is  cut  from  the 
banks  of  one  of  its  navigable  tributaries,  packed 
upon  the  backs  of  Peruvian  sheep— carried  up 
beyond  the  clouds  into  the  regions  of  perpetnal 
snow  on  mountain  tops,  and  transported  beyond 
the  Andes,  600  miles  to  the  Pacific  Ocean;  ar- 
rived there,  the  Seroon,  which,  at  the  place  of 
production  pn  the  great  Amazonian  basin,  was 
worth  only  a  few  pence,  now  commands  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  dollars. 

Thus  the  world  is  supplied  over  the  mountaios 
and  around  Cape  Horn  by  sheep,  asses  and  ships 
with  that  drug.  Were  steam  once  to  force  its 
way  up  the  Amazon,  this  drug  would  comedowa 
the  river  and  pass  by  our  doors  on  its  way  to 
market.  That  trade,  in  its  present  state,  is  worth 
upwards  of  half  a  million  annually.  The  use 
of  quinine  is  increasing,  and  the  demand  there- 
fore for  the  bark  must  continue  to  increase. 

On  the  steppes  of  the  Andes  where  they  serve 
as  a  water  shed  for  the  Amazon,  are  to  be  found 
flocks  numbering  thousands  of  sheep  covered  with 

fleecesof  the  finest  and  the  rarest  of  wool;  and 
yet  it  is  scarcely  worth  the  sheering,  so  great  are 
the  difficulties  of  getting  it  to  market.  Neirer- 
theless,  were  it  possible  to  place  this  wool  on  a 
raft  that  would  keep  the  current,  and  were  it  to 
be  thus  launched  on  the  stream  where  the  flocks 
go  to  drink,  it  would  drift  down  the  Amazon;  and 
being  delivered  by  it  to  the  winds  and  currents 
of  the  sea,  it  might,  without  other  guide,  be  found 

*The  Victoria  Regia,  a  water  lUj  that  produces  the 
laigest  leaf  aod  flower  known  in  the  vegitable  world. 
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io  the  Golf  stream  off  Cape  Uatteraa;  bo  direct 
is  the  natural  rout  even  from  the  remote  corners 
of  that  vallej  to  this  country. 

Such  are  the  physical  conditions  which  invite 
the  south  to  the  study  of  the  commercial  re- 
sources, the  advantages  of  trade,  and  the  inter- 
ests to  her  navigation  in  that  quarter. 

lu  the  valley  of  Amazon  are  mines  of  silver 
and  gold  of  immense  yield.  There  too  are  found 
and  wrought  the  great  quick-silver  mines  of  the 
world;  and  there,  too,  situated  far  down  towards 
the  Atlantic  in  that  valley  are  the  mines  of  dia- 
moods,  of  gems  and  precious  stones  which  have 
dazzled  princes,  lent  splendor  to  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe,  and  added  brilliancy  to  the  pa- 
geants of  all  people. 

There  is  now  on  the  statute  books  of  Portugal 
a  Royal  Ordinance  forbidding  any  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  India  to  be  cultivated  in  Brazil. 
This  was  when  Brazil  was  Portuguese ;  and  when 
Portugal  was  apprehensive  lest  the  spices  of 
Brazil  would  injure  her  eastern  commerce  and 
possessions. 

The  cinnamon  of  Amazonia  is  superior  to  that 
of  Ceylon ;  its  gums  and  ornamental  woods  are 
said  to  be  of  surpassing  beauty,  variety,  excel- 
lence and  value. 

Men  of  science  who  have  stndied  the  physi- 
cal conditions  of  Amazonia  and  India,  and  who 
have  compared  the  climatology  of  the  two  re- 
gions, are  of  opinion,  that  in  this  magnificent 
wilderness  of  America,  are  to  be  found  both  soil 
and  climate  suitable  for  the  prod  action  of  every 
spice,  gum,  resin  and  drug  that  is  grown  in  the 
East. 

The  spirit  which  moved  men  in  the  days  of 
knight- errantry,  which  drove  them  in  the  time 
of  the  crusades,  and  which,  at  a  later  period, 
carried  them  across  the  seas  and  conducted  them 
to  the  New  World  in  search  of  adventure  and  geo- 
graphical discovery,  is  still  as  rife  in  this  country 
as  ever  it  was  in  the  world.  But  it  has  assumed 
a  new  character :  it  has  doffed  the  tinsel  array 
of  former  times,  and  laid  aside  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  with  which  it  was  wont  to  inOu- 
ence  the  imaginations  of  men,  to  dazzle  their 
minds,  bewilder  their  judgment  and  beguile  their 
energies.  Guided  now  by  the  lights  of  know- 
ledge and  improvement,  which  ornament  the  age 
in  which  we  live,  this  active,  restless  and  misdi- 
rected spirit  of  former  times  has  been  tamed 
down.  Eminently  utilitarian  in  its  character,  it 
now  goes  abroad  with  commerce,  and  seeks  ad- 
ventures in  the  fields  of  honest  industry — achieve- 
ments in  the  paths  of  peace. 

It  is  this  spirit,  which,  if  once  permitted  upon 
the  wings  of  free  navigation  to  enter  the  grand 
river  basins  of  South  America,  will  cause  the  wil- 
derness there  to  blossomi  and  the  whole  land  to 


smile  under  the  tillage  and  the  worsbip  of  • 
peaceful  and  happy  population. 

Therefore,  let  the  South  look  to  the  South  (or 
trade  and  commerce;  let  her  in  the  peaceful.  Cbris^ 
tian  spirit  of  the  day,  cultivate  with  Brazil  the  re- 
lations of  friends  and  neighbors ;  let  her  ibster  by 
all  means  in  her  power  liberal  comraeroial  rela- 
tions with  a  region  which  has  such  vast  posses- 
sions, such  countless  treasures,  such  infinite  re- 
sources, to  make  valuable  its  future  commercev 
— rich  and  great  the  people  who  are  to  eq^oy  it. 

There  is  no  colonizer,  civilizer,  oor  Cbristtani- 
zer  like  commerce. 

Encourage  commerce  therefore  with  the  valley 
of  the  Amazon,  and  you  encourage  its  settlemeotf 
and  its  cultivation,  and  the  development  of  its  re- 
sources. And  in  doing  this  you  keep  bright  also 
that  precious  chain  with  golden  links  which  bind 
nation*  together  in  peace  and  friendship. 

In  the  whole  domain  of  future  commerce*  the 
greatest  boon  for  the  people  of  the  United  States 
is  in  the  settlement  of  Amazonia.  Wejire  beund 
to  enjoy  largely  of  the  commerce  to  which  siicb 
settlement  is  to  give  rise. 

The  people  who  go  there  will,  for  many  gene- 
rations yet  to  come,  be  dependent  upon  the  Uni- 
ted States  for  their  manufactories,  for  articles  of 
fancy  and  luxury,  and  for  all  varieties  of  mer- 
chandise, save  and  except  those  articles — ^and 
they  in  their  unelaborated  state — which  they  may 
dig  from  the  mine,  or  gather  from  the  field  or  the 
forest.  The  climate  there  is  unfavorable  for  the 
workshop,  and  the  soil  will  readily  yield  to  the 
husbandman  the  richest  of  harvests  wherewith, 
by  exchange  aud  barter,  all  his  wants  may  be 
satisfied. 

What  would  any  of  the  maratime  nations  not 
give  for  a  monopoly  of  the  commerce  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi  as  it  now  is — and  what  is 
that  commerce  now  compared  to  what  that  of 
the  valley  of  the  Amazon  must  be  ? 

Settlement  there,  will  transfer  the  productions 
of  India  and  place  them  in  Amazonia  at  our 
feet;  so  that  the  ships  of  all  uations^tbat  may  flock 
there  to  buy  and  carry  them  away  wjll  have  to 
pass  by  our  gates. 

Surely  an  enterprise  that  has  for  its  future  the 
possibility  of  such  results ;  an  enterprise  which 
has  for  its  object  the  liftLug  up  of  the  Indies  and 
the  setting  of  them  down  within  a  week,  by 
steam,  at  our  very  doors — surely  an  enter- 
prise which  looks  to  such  a  revolution  in  the 
commerce  of  the  world— to  such  a  carrying  trade, 
aud  to  such  a  monopoly  of  it  to  ourselves,  cannot 
fail  to  find  favor  with  every  true-hearted  Ameri- 
can, whether  he  come  from  the  North  or  the 
South,  the  East  or  the  West. 

The  beginning,  it  may  be  said,  is  too  small  for 
the  end — the  means  proposed  not  adequate  to 
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the  result.  Not  so :  the  fall  of  an  apple  was  the 
beginniug  of  a  science.  Have  we  not  seen  how 
by  dipping  a  thermometer  in  the  sea,  our  Atlan- 
tic coast  as  it  regards  the  course  of  navigation 
and  trade  with  Europe,  was  turned  end  for  end  ? 
And  how  by  Jeremiah  Thompson*s  packet  ship 
of  900  tons  and  the  enterprise  of  New  York, 
the  Mississippi  valley  bes  been  turned  upside 
down,  and  the  commercial  mouth  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  river  lifted  up  and  brought  by  canal 
and  railway  down  to  Sandy  Hook  ?  We  do  not 
mean  to  commit  ourselves  to  the  position  that  a 
line  of  steamers  from  Norfolk  to  Para  would  be 
self-sustaining  now.  We  have  been  speaking  of 
the  future,  and  maintaining  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  line  now  would  give  the  South  many 
and  great  prospective  advantages,  that  the  South 
t>erhaps  never  would  enjoy  to  the  full  extent,  un- 
less she  commence  now  and  prepare  foundations 
suitable  for  that  magnificent  commercial  struc- 
ture which  is  cartainly  at  some  day  to  arise  out 
of  that  valley. 

/To  encourage  the  enterprise  now,  there  is  the 
carrying  of  the  Brazilian  and  the  Buenos  Ay- 
rean  mails.  The  correspondence  between  the 
United  States,  Par&,  Rio,  Montevideo,  and  the 
Argentine  Republic  is  extensive,  and  the  revenue 
to  be  derived,  for  the  transportation  of  these 
mails,  would,  with  or  without  previous  contract, 
go  far  towards  supporting  the  line;  and  the 
sources  of  all  of  its  business,  freight,  passengers 
and  mail  matter,  would  rapidly  increase. 

So  far,  geographical  position  only  is  in  favor 
of  the  South.  The  facts  we  have  stated,  the 
arguments  we  have  used,  commend  the  enter- 
prise as  strongly  to  the  North  as  to  the  South ; 
and  if  the  South  do  not  make  haste  soon  to  take 
it  up  and  embark  in  it,  we  may  rest  assured  the 
north  will  not  be  slow.  The  contract  for  carrv- 
ing  the  mails  would  protect  those  who  may  be 
first  to  embark  in  this  field,  from  competition  for 
a  few  years,  which,  while  the  company  is  get- 
ting a  foot-hold,  is  no  small  consideration. 

It  is  useless,  because  the  attempt  would  be 
vain,  to  diaw  a  picture  of  what  commerce  and 
navigation  with  the  Amazon,  or  on  the  Amazon, 
or  up  the  Amazon,  or  down  the  Amazon,  would 
do  in  a  few  years ;  or  how  the  silver  from  the 
mines  of  Potosi  and  Pasco,  the  gold  of  Pern  and 
Bolivia,  and  copper  and  tin  would  all  flow  down 
the  Amazon  to  the  Atlantic,  instead  of  crossing 
the  Cordilleras  to  the  Pacific.  We  are  now  in- 
formed of  gold  diggings,  placers  and  washings 
on  the  Eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes  that  would 
vie  with  those  of  California.  They  are  in  the 
Indian  country  of  Amazonia ;  but  the  energy  and 
enterprise  to  fight,  dig  and  wash  are  not  to  be 
found  among  the  people  there.  This  however, 
we  regard  as  among  the  least  valuable  of  the  im- 


mense resources  of  that  valley.    Subdued  to  com' 
merce  it  would  be  a  boon  indeed. 

There  is,  moreover,  another  point  of  view  in 
which  the  valley  of  the  Amazon,  with  its  maf^- 
nificent  and  interesting  future,  presents  itself  to 
the  American  mind. 

That  view  we  will  hastily  sketch,  preseatiog 
only  the  main  features  of  it. 

That  valley  is  a  slave  country.  The  Euro- 
pean and  the  Indian  have  been  contending  with 
its  forests  for  300  years,  and  they  have  made  do 
impression.  If  ever  the  vegetation  there  be 
subdued  and  brought  under ;  if  ever  the  soil  be 
reclaimed  from  the  forest,  the  reptile  and  the 
wild  beast,  and  subjected  to  the  plough  and  the 
hoe,  it  must  be  done  by  the  African.  It  is  the 
land  of  parrots  and  monkeys,  and  he  alone  U 
equal  to  the  task  which  man  has  to  accomplish 
there. 

At  the  North,  the  spirit  of  emancipation  bsu 
been  pressing  the  black  man  down  to  the  Sooth. 
He  is  now  confined  almost  upon  the  waters  of 
the  Gulf.  In  the  South,  the  same  spirit  has 
pressed  him  up  to  the  North,  and  assigned  to 
him  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  as  his  last  resting 
place  upon  this  continent.  When  that  viUey  u 
subdued  and  peopled  up,  it  is  not  for  us  to  divioe 
what  will  happen; — it  is  too  far  away  in  the  roiats 
of  the  future  for  our  ken.  Sufficient  is  it  for  us 
to  know  that  even  then  God  in  hisown  wise 
providence  will  order  the  destiny  of  the  black 
and  the  white  race  to  be  fulfilled,  whatever  it 
may  be. 

Therefore,  humanly  speaking  and  humanly 
perceiving,  the  settiement  of  the  valley  of  the 
Amazon,  its  relations  to  this  country,  its  bear- 
ings upon  our  future  commerce  and  institutioos 
appear  to  be  so  close,  so  intimate,  and  witbal  ao 
potential,  that  the  destiny  of  the  United  States 
seems  to  be  closely  connected  with,  wrapped  op 
in,  and  concealed  by  this  question. 

Storms  will  come  at  sea,  and  crises  will  arias 
on  the  land ;  but  no  mariner  or  statesman  over 
escaped  the  one  or  avoided  the  other  by  failing 
to  prepare  for  them.  When  the  ship  is  too  much 
pressed — ^knowing  that  she  maybe — the  pnident 
seaman  has  all, — ready  provided  and  at  haad,— 
the  means  of  relieving  her.  In  doing  this  be  con- 
siders the  safety  of  the  vessel,  of  the  cargo,  and 
of  all  on  board.  We  propose  to  follow  bis  ex- 
ample with  regard  to  the  ship  of  State. 

The  institution  of  slavery  as  it  now  exists  ia 
this  country,  fills  the  mind  of  its  statesmen  with 
anxious  solicitude.  What  is  to  become  of  it ! 
If  abolished,  how  are  so  many  people  to  be  got 
rid  of  ?  If  retained,  how  are  they  to  be  con- 
trolled ?  In  short,  when  they  have  increaeed 
and  multiplied  according  to  the  capacity  of  the 
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States  to  hold  them,  what  is  to  be  dooe  with 
them,  whether  they  be  bond  or  free  ? 

The  **  slave**  States  so  called,  have  the  black 
lines  drawn  about  them.  There  will  soon  be  no 
more  Mississippi  lands  to  clear,  no  more  co!tou 
fields  to  subdue,  and  unless  some  means  be  devi- 
sed of  getting  rid  of  the  negro -increase,  the  time 
must  come, — and  sooner  or  later  it  will  come, — 
when  there  will  be  an  excess  in  these  States,  of 
black  people.  This  excess  will  be  brought  about 
by  the  operation  of  two  causes : — natural  in- 
crease of  the  blacks  on  one  hand  ;  and  emigra- 
tion of  the  whites  on  the  other.  The  slaves  may 
go  from  one  slave  State  to  another,  but  they  can- 
not go  out  of  the  slave  territory.  Therefore  in 
the  slave  territory  must  they  remain  obedient 
to  the  command  **  increase  and  multiply.*'  As 
their  nambers  spread,  and  as  their  labor  becomes 
less  and  less  valuable, — at  in  process  of  time  it 
seems  likely  to  do, — owners  will  sell  or  leave  their 
negroes  behind,  and  emigrate  to  other  parts; 
thus  by  their  absence  increasing  the  proportion 
of  blacks  to  whites. 

The  New  England  States  and  the  Middle 
States  did  not  emancipate  their  slaves;  they  ban- 
ished them.  They  passed  their  post-natal  and 
prospective  laws  of  emancipation  it  is  true ;  but 
they  did  not  command  the  master  to  let  the  slave 
go  free ;  before  the  time  came  round  for  the  slave  to 
go  free,  he  had,  in  most  cases,  been  taken  off  to  the 
South  and  sold  there :  so  that  the  so  called  eman- 
cipation at  the  North,  was  simply  a  transfer  to 
the  South  of  the  slaves  of  the  North — an  act 
of  banishment;  nothing  more. 

SiaUmentfrom  the  Cetuus  Tables  of  the  free  col- 
ored persons  in  the  Nttp  £ngland  and  in  the 
SouUum  States : 
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Besides  their  natural  increase,  the  free  blacks 
of  New  England  receive  large  accessions  to  their 
numbers  from  the  free  colored  emigrants  and 
runaway  slaves  of  the  South.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  tide  of  emigration  of  the  free  men  of 
color,  flows  North  ;— there  never  has  been  a  re- 
flux of  it  towards  the  South. 

Thus,  what  is  taken  from  the  South  by  emi* 
gration,  is  added  to  the  North,  and  therefore  in 
a  comparison  of  the  free  colored  statistics  be- 
tween the  two  sections,  the  whole  amount  of 
emigration  from  the  South  appears  as  a  double 
difference.  It  is  subtraccive  on  one  side  of  the 
equation,  and  additive  on  the  other. 

Bearing  these  statements  in  mind,  it  appears 


from  the  above  quoted  statistics,  that  compara- 
tively but  few  slaves  have  ever  been  emancipa- 
ted at  the  North;  that  as  between  the  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Southern  States,  the  Southern  have 
been  the  principal  scene  of  emancipation  ;  that 
notwithstanding  the  emigration  from  the  South, 
the  South  has,  within  the  fifty  years,  between 
1790  and  1840,  doubled  the  number  of  her  free 
blacks  nearly  six  times;  whereas  the  New  Eng- 
land States  have  not  in  the  same  interval,  dou- 
bled theirs  once;  and  that  moreover  during  the 
period  of  prospective  and  post-natal  emancipa- 
tion at  the  North,  ten  slaves  received  their  free- 
dom at  the  South  to  one  at  the  North.* 

The  decrease  of  emancipation  at  the  South, 
between  the  first  and  the  last  decade  of  the  above 
table — the  falling  off  from  85  to  18  per  cent,  in 
the  sources  both  of  emancipation  and  natural 
multiplication  taken  together, — is  decisive  as  to 
the  practical  increase  at  the  South  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  setting  the  slaves  free.  In 
their  own  mute  style  these  figures  proclaim  with 
unutterable  eloquence,  the  injury  and  the  wrong 
which  fanatics,  styling  themselves  the  friends  of 
the  black  man,  have  inflicted  upon  his  race. 
With  a  free  colored  population  of  27,983  in  1790, 
the  South  in  the  next  ten  years,  by  natural  in- 
crease and  emancipation,  swelled  this  class  by 
23,940.  The  natural  increase  due  the  basis  of 
1830  (156,633)  is  neariy  six  times  that  due  the 
basis  of  1790  (27,983.)  It  ought  to  be  certain- 
ly— yet  what  do  we  see  in  the  above  figures  ? 
Why,  that  with  the  large  basis  of  1830,  the  de 
cennial  increase  is  but  27,133 — only  3,193  more 
from  156,000  in  1830,  than  from  27,000  in  1790 1 
Why,  the  free  colored  race  must  have  fkllen  off 
wonderfully  in' its  powers  to  ^*  increase  and  mul- 
tiply,*'or  emancipation  must  have  become  much 
less  in  vogue  among  Southern  people  now  than 
formerly. 

Not  only  do  these  figures  and  facts,  but  the 
statute  books  also,  show  that  the  practical  diffi- 
culties of  emancipation  have  been  greatly  in- 
creased at  the  South.  We  see  that  from  1790, 
the  increase  of  the  free  colored  population  at  the 
South  has  fallen  off,  from  the  average  annual 
rate  of  8.5  to  less  than  2  per  cent.  More  prop- 
erly speaking  the  ratio  in  which  it  has  fallen  off 
is  as  8.5  to  1.8. 

*  la  drawiag  this  comparison,  allowance  should  be  mftde 
for  the  emigration  of  free  blacks  from  New  Eagland  to 
Canada,  aod  the  N.  Western  States,  and  also  for  the  cir- 
caoistance  that  arter  the  free  laws  went  into  effect  in  the 
New  England  States,  there  remained  no  more  slaves  to 
emancipate.  But  making  allowance  for  all  this,  and  ar- 
guing from  the  supposition  that  the  natural  increase  of 
fne  persons  of  colour  is  the  same  North  as  South,  we 
shall  still  be  left  with  the  conclusion  that  the  South  haa 
emancipated  many  more  slaves  than  the  North  ever  did» 
considering  the  matUr  rateabljr. 
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The  South  could  not,  if  she  would,  banish  her 
slaves  aod  tell  the  world  that  that  is  emancipa- 
tion ;  for  she  has  no  place  of  banishment  to  send 
them  to. 

In  the  spirit  of  truth  and  candor,  we  do  not 
think  we  venture  too  far  when  we  assert  it  as  a 
probability  that  neither  New  England  nor  the 
Middle  States,  would  hsve  passed,  when  they 
did,  the  emancipation  acts  which  sent  their 
slaves  into  bsnishment,  if  they  had  not  had  the 
South  or  some  other  place  to  sen<l  them  off  to. 

Now  suppose  that  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Missouri,  should  wish 
to  pass  post-natal  free  laws,  or  a  law  of  the  so- 
called  emancipation;  can  it  be  imagined  that  the 
remaining  slave  States  would  permit  the  slaves 
from  those  States  to  be  crowded  down  -upon 
tbem — to  be  brought  there  and  sold  as  those  of 
the  New  England  States  were,  when  they  were 
emancipated  ? 

We  know  the  free  States  would  not  permit 
the  liberated  slaves  to  come  over,  in  any  consid- 
erable numbers,  into  their  borders.  The  new 
constitution  of  Indiana,  so  far  as  she  is  concern- 
ed, is  conclusive  upon  that  point. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  States  in  ques- 
tion will  ever  emancipate,  if  the  liberated  slaves 
are  to  stay  where  they  are.  Emancipation  aud 
citizenship  both,  to  the  slaves  of  the  Southern 
States,  is  rather  too  much  to  expect  from  any 
one  of  them. 

Neither  past  experience  nor  future  prospects 
justify  the  assertion  that  Liberia  and  African 
Colonisation  can  ever  be  relied  on  to  relieve  the 
country  whenever  it  shall  be  overpressed  with 
slaves,  of  .those  who  create  the  pressure. 

The  fact  must  be  obvious  to  the  far-reaching 
minds  of  our  statesmen,  that  unless  soom  means 
of  relief  be  devised,  some  channel  afforded,  by 
which  the  South  can,  when  the  time  comes,  get 
rid  of  the  excess  of  her  slave  population,  that 
she  will  be  ultimately  found  with  regard  to  this 
institution,  in  the  predicament  of  the  man  with 
the  wolf  by  the  ears : — too  dangerous  to  hold  on 
any  longer,  and  equally  dangerous  to  let  go. 

To  our  mind,  the  event  is  as  certain  to  happen 
as  any  event  is  which  depends  on  the  contingen- 
cies of  the  future,  viz:  that  unless  means  be  de^ 
vised  for  gradually  relieving  the  slave  States 
from  the  undue  pressure  of  this  class  upon  them ; 
unless  some  way  be  opened  by  which  they  may 
be  rid  of  their  surplus  black  population,— the  time 
will  come — it  may  not  be  in  the  next  nor  in  the 
succeeding  generation— but  sooner  or  later  come 
it  will,  aud  come  it  must — when  the  two  races 
will  join  in  the  death  struggle  for  the  mastery. 

The  valley  of  the  Amazon  is  the  way;  in  this 
view,  it  is  the  safety-valve  of  the  Union.  It  is  slave 
territory  and  a  wilderness.    One  among  the  many 


results  of  this  line  of  steamers,  is  the  entire  tap- 
pression  of  the  African  slave  trade  with  Brazil, 
by  a  substitution  therefor,  of  a  slave  omigratioB 
from  the  United  States.  Atleastsoitappeanumi. 

The  negroes  from  the  Middle*  and  the  New 
England  States,  who,  umier  the  emancipatioa 
laws  of  those  States,  were  forced  into  the  markets 
of  Va.  and  other  Southern  States,  did  not  thereby 
become  more  of  slaves  than  they  were  before. 
There  was  a  transfer  of  the  place  of  servitude; 
that  was  all.  Not  a  slave  the  more  was  made. 
But  he  that  was  taken  from  the  North  to  the 
South,  remained  in  the  country.  Suppose  he 
had  been  sent  to  South  America  instead  of  to 
South  Carolina, — it  would  have  still  been  the 
same  to  him,  but  how  different  to  the  couotiy  I 
There  would  in  that  case  have  been  a  transfer  of 
the  place  of  servitude  as.  before,  but  according 
to  the  anti-slavery  tenets  of  fanaticism,  a  cures 
the  less  would  have  remained  upon  the  country. 

This  subject  opens  to  the  imagination  a  vista: 
in  it  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  is  seen  as  the 
safety-valve  of  the  South,  and  this  line  of  steam- 
ers as  a  strand  at  least,  in  the  cord  which  is  to 
lift  that  valve  whenever  the  pressure  of  this  in- 
stitution, be  that  when  it  may,  shall  become  too 
powerful  upon  the  machinery  of  our  great  Ship- 
of-State. 

As  in  the  breaking  away  of  the  storm,  a  streak 
of  dear  sky  is  welcomed  by  the  mariner  whose 
ship  has  been  endangered  by  the  elements,  so  this 
Amazonian  vista  is  to  us.  It  is  the  firat  and  the 
only  streak  of  light  to  our  mind's  eye,  that  the 
future  throws  upon  the  final  question  of  slavery 
in  this  country. 

Every  steamship  has  her  safety-valve;  but  every 
steamship  is  not  obliged  to  use  it  always.  It  is 
there  in  case  of  necessity.  So  with  the  valley 
of  the  Amazon :  we  need  not  go  there  ourselves, 
nor  send  our  slaves  there  immediately ;  but  it  is 
well  to  have  the  ability  to  go  or  to  send*  in  case 
it  may  become  expedient  so  to  do. 

This  line  of  steamers  by  the  commercial  ties 
which  it  will  establish,  by  the  business  relations 
which  it  will  beget,  by  the  frequent  intercourse 
which  it  will  bring  about  between  the  valley  of 
the  Amazon  and  the  Southern  States,  will  ac- 
complish all  these  great  results  and  more  too. 

The  subject  is  immense — its  magnitude  op- 
presses us.  We  commend  it  to  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  our  merchants  and  statesmen;  aod 
in  so  doing,  we  venture,  though  with  diffidence, 
to  ask  the  question  :  will  not  one  or  more  of  the 
States  most  concerned  in  the  successful  issue 
of  the  enterprise,  give  it  encouragement  ? 

M*  F.  M. 

< 

*  Calling  Middle  States,— New  York,  New  Jersey  asd 
Penosylvania,  only. 
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Th«  snaoaoceroeBt  of  the  death  of^BKvaa&aT 
TucxKa,  whkh  afllictiogeyeettook  place  at  Wia- 
cbeeier  io  this  State,  oa  the  26th  of  Augast  last, 
waa  accompaaied  in  all  the  newepapera  ia  the 
eoantry  with  the  expreMioa  of  aorrow  at  m  great 
a  public  loss,  and  a  generons  recognition  of  bis 
genius  and  private  virtues.  It  is  propertbatsucb 
a  tribute  to  his  memory,  however  brief  and  un- 
satiafactory,  should  be  rendered  by  this  magazine 
in  which  have  appeared,  from  time  to  time,  some 
of  the  most  finished  of  his  prose  compositions 
and  the  most  graceful  efforts  of  his  muse. 

Judge  Tucker's  mind  was  eminently  versatile. 
Few  men  have  worked  so  well  in  such  widely 
differeot  fields  of  intellectual  labor.    The  tran> 
sitioB  with  him  was  easy  and  rapid,  from  the  con- 
sideration of  a  disputed  poiat  in  the  science  of 
government  to  the  building  of  a  sonnet,  or  the 
inveotion  of  a  drama.     Novels  he  wrote  simply 
by  way  of  relaxation,  and  collegiate  discourses 
of  the  lighter  class,  either  ethical  or  upon  the 
heiles  lettrtM^  were  thrown  off  by  him  with  re- 
markable  facility.     Those   occupations  which 
other  men  make  the  serious  business  of  their 
lives,  and  not  unworthily,  were  pursued  by  Judge 
Tucker,  as  it  were,  pour  tutr  le  temps.    And  he 
did  all  these  things  well.     In  the  lecture-room 
he  was  uniformly  eloquent  and  clear  in  his  eipo- 
sitioDS,  and  though  many  may  think  his  peculiar 
doctrines  were  pushed  to  an  unwarrantable  ex- 
treme, no  one  can  deny  that  his  Lectures  are 
among  the  very  best  specimens  of  political  com- 
position that  we  possess.     As  a  poet.  Judge 
Tucker  was  not  indeed  **of  imagination  all  com- 
pact,*- hut  his  gift  was  certainly  something  be- 
yond that  of  mere  versification,  and  the  many 
little  gems  of  rhythmical  excellence  he  produced, 
which  are  scattered  along  the  pages  of  the  Mes- 
senger, 'Mike  orient  pearls  at  random  strung,*'  and 
were  contributed  always  anonymously,  are  wor- 
thy of  being  preserved  in  a  more  appropriate  and 
beautiful  setting.    As  a  writer  of  fiction.  Judge 
Tucker  deserves  a  high  rank  in  the  literature  of  his 
country.    Edgar  Poe,  certainly  no  bad  critic«  de- 
clared that  had  "George  Baleombe'*  been  the  work 
of  any  one  born  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon^s  line, 
it  would  long  ago  have  been  recognized  as  **one 
of  the  noblest  fictions  ever  written  by  an  Ameri- 
can.**   It  remains  only  to  be  said  that  his  Ora- 
tions and  Discourses,  pronounced  on  various  oc- 
casions, are  in  no  way  inferior  to  those  of  the 
finest  rhetoricians  of  the  age,  and  bespeak  an 
entire  mastery  over  the  capabilities — the  grace, 
the  sweetness,  the  harmony,  the  power— of  the 
English  language. 


Of  Judge  Tucker  in  his  private  relations,  within 
the  charmed  circled  of  bis  friends  and  admirers, 
we  should  hesitate  to  speak,  for  we  feel  that  we 
can  not  do  justice  to  the  subject,  and  we  would 
not  nidely  enter  the  sanctuary  of  domestic  grief. 
There  are  those,  who  have  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  his  instructions,  during  many  years  past,  be* 
neath  the  academic  shades  of  William  and  Mary; 
men,  now  eminent  in  their  country's  councils  or 
looked  up  to  as  the  ornaments  of  society,  who, 
in  recalling  the  associations  of  alma  mater  and 
living  over  the  past,  will  blend  with  their  tenderest 
recollections  of  boyhood  the  lines  of  that  beam- 
ing and  benevolent  countenance,  and  feel  a  pride 
that  BsvEaLET  TocKsa  was  once  their  «*  guide, 
philosopher  and   friend."    He   never  occupied 
towards  us  that  relation,  nor  was  the  privilege  of 
frequently  meeting  him  ever  ours.     We  can  not 
forget,  however,  the  engaging  suavity  of  his  man- 
ners and  the  brilliant  flow  of  his  conversation, 
as  we  were  impressed  with  them  on  several  oc- 
casions, and  most  recently  but  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore his  death.     The  last  of  a  set  of  men,  than 
whom  a  more  gifted  or  remarkable  coterie  never 
existed  on  earth,  Randolph — Leigh — Johnson — 
Wirt  and  the  rest  of  them,  Judge  Tucker  re- 
maiaed  for  years  the  only  bright  link  of  connec- 
tion betweea  the  old  generation  and  the  new, 
4ind  it  may  indeed  be  said,  in  this  sense,  at  least, 
that  he  has  not  "  left  his  like  behind." 


The  occurrence  of  the  solar  eclipse,  some  months 
since  which  enabled  the  great  astronomers  on  both 
sides  of  the  water, — Arago,  Hind,  Maury  and 
others-*to  verify  calculations  previously  madOf 
and  has  thus  been  of  great  benefit  to  science,  has 
had  the  good  effect  of  bringing  out  from  uews- 
paper  oblivion,  the  following  very  beautiful  alle- 
gory which  was  written,  many  years  ago.  for  the 
Raleigh  Register,  by  the  late  H.  S.  Ellenwood 
of  North  Carolina.  Had  the  gifted  author  been 
a  native-  of  Massachusetts,  his  name  would  be 
as  familiar  to  us  as  household  words — as  it  is,  we 
doubt  if  one  out  of  ten  of  our  readers  has  ever 
before  seen  it.  The  eclipse  described  by  the 
poet  was  annular,  upon  which  turns  the  whole 
effect  of  his  verses — 

MARauos  or  thk  Suit  ahd  Mooir. 

Do  you  know  that  a  wedding  bus  happened  on  high, 

And  who  were  the  parties  invited  7 
*TwQ8  the  Sun  and  the  Moon !  in  the  halls  of  the  sky, 
They  were  joined,  and  our  continent  witnessed  the  tie, 

No  continent  else  was  invited. 

» 

Their  courtship  was  tedious,  for  seldom  they  met 

T^te-a-t^te,  while  long  centuries  glided ; 
Bitt  the  warmth  of  his  love  she  could  hardly  forget, 
For,  though  distant  afar,  he  could  smile  on  her  yet. 

Save  when  Earik  the  fine  couple  divided. 
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But  ah,  why  so  prolix  the  courtship?  and  whj 

So  long  was  postponed  their  counexion  ? 
That  the  bridegroom  was  anxious  *twere  vain  to  deny 
Since  the  heat  of  his  passion  pervaded  the  sky  ; 
But  the  bride  was  renowned  for  reflection. 

Besides,  'tis  reported  their  friends  were  all  vexed, 

The  match  was  deemed,  somehow,  unequal ; 
And  when  bid  to  the  wedding  each  made  some  pretext 
To  decline,  till  the  lovers,  worn  ont  and  perplexed. 
Were  compelled  to  elope,  in  the  sequel. 

Mart  and  JwpUer  never  such  business  could  bear, 
So  they  haughtily  kept  themselves  from  it; 

HerueMl  dwelt  at  such  distance,  be  could  not  he  there ; 

Salwm  sent,  with  reluctance,  his  Ring  to  the  fiiir, 
By  the  hands  of  a  trust-worthy  Comet. 

Only  one  dim,  pale  PUnet,  of  Planets  the  least, 

Condescended  the  nuptials  to  honor ; 
And  that  seemed  like  skulking  away  to  the  East; 
Some  assert  it  was  Mercury^  acting  as  Priest, 

Some  Ventu  a  peeping ;  shame  on  her ! 

Earth  in  silence  rejoiced,  as  a  bridegroom  and  bride 

In  their  mutual  embraces  would  linger; 
Whilst  careering  through  regions  of  light  at  his  side. 
She  displayed  the  bright  Ring  not  **  a  world  too  wide" 

For  a  conjugal  pledge  on  her  finger. 

Henceforth  shall  these  Orbs,  to  all  husbands  and  wives. 

Shine  as  patterns  of  duty  respected  ; 
All  her  splendor  and  glory  from  him  she  derives. 
And  She  shows  to  the  world,  that  the  kindness  He  girea 

la  faithfully  prized  and  reflected. 


A  correapoodent  of  the  Southero  Era,  a  pteas- 
lug  weekly  paper  of  our  city  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  Temperance,  deecribiug  a  viait  to  Moat- 
pellier — the  former  seat  of  Presideut  Madison — 
tells  U8  that  there  is  not  even  the  rndest  head- 
stone to  mark  the  spot  where  the  remains  of  that 
illustrious  man  are  deposited.  This  intelligence 
fills  us  with  surprise.  It  is  indeed  a  mortifying 
fact  that  one  of  Virginia's  most  distinguished 
sons  should  be  thus  neglected  in  the  grave.  A 
few  years  and  who  shall  say,  in  the  strange  mu- 
tations and  vicissitudes  of  time,  that  the  plough- 
share may  not  rudely  disturb  the  ashes  of  the 
mighty  dead  ?  No  lineal  descendants  weregiveu 
the  great  statesman  to  perpetuate  his  family  and 
guard  the  Lares  of  the  homestead.  But  shall 
not  the  burial-place  of  Madison  be  considered 
sacrosanct  by  all  Virginians,  and  should  not  the 
exact  six  feet  of  earth  which  his  ashes  occupy 
be  marked  with  some  enduring  memorial,  while 
those  yet  live  who  can  point  out  the  spot,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  a  doubt  ? 

It  may  be  remarked  here  as  a  singular  omis- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  Commouweahh,  that  nei- 
ther public  monument,  nor  statue,  nor  painting 
has  ever  been  erected  to  Mr.  Madison.  If  we 
mistake  not,  one  of  the  statues  to  be  executed 
by  Crawford  for  the  pedestals  around  the  base  of 
the  Virginia  Washington  Monument,  is  to  repre- 
■eni  him  as  the  type  of  jurisprudence.  We  would, 


if  possible,  have  his  form  and  features  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  in  every  way,  in  marble 
and  on  caoTas,  to  be  seen  in  our  capitoU 
and  nniversities  while  the  Commonwealth  shall 
surviTe.  But  this  is  of  inferior  moment  to  the 
duty  of  guarding  his  remains  against  deseeratioB, 
for  what  need  has  he  of  monument  while  itaads 
the  perfect  constitution  of  his  country,  which 
came  from  bis  hands,  totes,  teres  aique  rateaiw  1 


What  needs  our  hero  for  his  honored  bones. 
The  labor  of  an  age  in  piled  stones  ? 
Or  that  his  hallow'd  reliques  should  be  hid 
Under  a  star-y-pointing  pyramid  T 
Dear  aon  of  menoory,  great  heir  of  fame 
What  need'st  thou  such  woak  witnesa  of  thy 
Thou  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment 
Hast  built  thyself  a  live-long  monument. 


While  on  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  considered 
frivolous  to  allude  to  a  small  matter  of  verbal 
propriety  in  connection  with  the  country  seat  of 
Mr.  Madison.  The  reader  may  have  noticed 
that  we  spell  the  word  with  two  Ps.  This  is 
upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Madison  himself  and 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  who  was  punctilious  to  the  last 
degree  in  matters  of  orthography.  We  may  add 
that  in  nearly  all  the  correspondence  of  the  early 
part  of  this  century  in  which  Montpellier  was 
mentioned,  the  word  was  thus  spelt. 

We  heard  a  good  story,  the  other  day,  of 
Macready,  which  we  think  has  never  been  io 
print,  and  though  we  cannot  hope  to  tell  it,  *  as 
*twas  told  to  us,*  we  must  yet  endeavor  to  record 
it  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

It  seems  that  in  the  good  old  days  of  the  Park 
Theatre,  the  great  tragedian  was  enacting  bis 
round  of  characters  there,  to  very  crowded  hoases 
*of  the  first  society.'  It  so  happened  that  the 
second  parts  were  sustained  by  a  most  respecta- 
ble Irish  actor,  whose  brogue  was  panicolarly 
rich ;  a  man  very  sensitive  to  reproof  and  not 
over  tolerant  of  Macready*s  rigid  stage  discip- 
line. They  met  one  morning  at  the  rehearsal  of 
Macbeth,  having,  overnight,  been  at  loggerheads 
concerning  an  alleged  departure,  on  the  part  of 
our  Irish  friend,  from  his  proper  roU.  Macready 
was  anxious  to  make  a  sensation  in  the  /naki 
and  was  therefore  most  precise  in  his  instroctioos 
to  *  Monsieur  Macduff.'  **  Now,**  said  he,  **niy 
good  sir,*'  advancing  with  the  aforesaid  Macduff 
to  the  foot-lights,  and  placing  the  toe  of  bis  boot 
upon  a  uail  which  he  had  driven  in  for  the  par- 
pose,  "when  I  come  forward — and  place  mee 
foot  upon  this  nail — make  the  lunge — but,  mark 
you — neither  (pronouncing  it  nyther)  sooner  nor 
later — or  you'll  r-r-r-ruin  the  piece."  (All  this  was 
said  in  that  tragic  undertone  which  moistena  the 
handkerchiefs  of  the  dress-circle,  and  curdles 
the  blood  of  the  gallery,  and  whh  much  the  sane 
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ompbaiis  that  Mre.  Siddons  threw  iuto  her  ques- 
tion, which  frightened  the  shopkeeper  out  of  his 
wits,  as  to  the  calico—''  Will  it  wash  ?*')  ''Will 
jou  r-r-r«reeollect  this?"  said  Mr.  Macroadj* 

^  Yis,  air,  ob  yis,  sir,"  repKed  the  Irishman. 
Rehearsal  over,  however,  and  the  Thane  of  Ola- 
mis  gone  oir  ID  a  hack  to  his  hotel,  0*Flaherty, 
(for  so  we  shall  call  him,)  comes  quietly  hack  to 
the  spot  where  he  had  received  his  lesson,  and 
producing  a  hammer,  draws  out  the  nail  and  puts 
it  in  bis  pocket.  Evening  arrives,  the  Theatre 
is  crammed,  the  great  tragedian  was  never  so 
powerful.  *  The  first  four  acts  already  past,*  as 
Bishop  Berkeley  says,  Mr.  Maeready  cautions 
O'Flaherty  once  more,  behind  the  scenes,  as  to 
the  nail  and  the  lunge.  He  promises  obedience. 
Meanwhile  the  curtain  thickens  and  the  plot 
rises,  (our  sentence  transposes  itself  in  spite  of 
OS,)  Bimam  wood  has  come  to  Dunsinane,  and 
the  last  struggle  alone  remains.  Mr.  Maeready 
is  really  great,  and  stands  In  his  tin  coat  of  mail, 
the  impersonation  of  despair.  Thus,  with  won- 
derful rapidity  of  utterance,  he  concludes  the 
text — 

Yet  I  will  try  the  last.    Before  my  body 

I  throw  my  warlike  shield*    Lay  on,  MaccJuflT, 

And  damned  be  him  that  first  cries,  Uo/d,  enough  ! 

Extunt  fighting,  according  to  the  best  editions, 
but  they  soon  return,  Mr.  Maeready  looking  for 
the  nail.  Mr.  Maeready  not  seeing  it,  the  dia- 
logue runs  as  follows — 

MacbeUi.    Make  the  lun^e  I 

Macduff,    Put  year  fut  on  the  nale,  Misther  Macrady* 

Macbeth.    Make  the  lunge,  I  say. 

MacdMff,    Put  joar  fut  on  the  nale,  Misther  Macrady. 

Macbeth.    (With  increasing  warmth,  and  audibly  to 

the  whole  house,)  D— n  you,  make  the  lunge! 
Macduff.    (With  great  Mangfroid  and  as  loudly  as  his 
antagonist,)  Let^s  see  jour  fut  on  the  nale,  Misther 
Macrady* 
It  was  clear  that  O'Flaherty  would  not  kill 
him  under  any  circumstances,  so  that  nothing 
remained  but  suicide,  to  which  ignoble  resort, 
Mr.  Maeready  was  at  last  compelled.     He  did 
not  diot  however,  until  he  had    grappled    his 
non-combatant  antagonist  in   a  frenzy   of  in- 
dignation and  in  utter  disregnrd  of  the  unities. 
Then  the  hero  and  the  curtain  fell  together, 

Oue  fact  in  addition  may  be  stated.    Mr.  Ma- 
eready never  played  again  with  Mr.  O^Flaherty. 


behind  him  no  imperishable  work  of  genius  Is 
assuredly  true,  but  we  feel  a  deep  conviction, 
that  had  his  life  been  spared,  be  would  not  have 
failed  to  entitle  himself  to  a  place  in  the  fore- 
most rank  of  the  literary  men  of  the  age.  As  a 
letter-writer  he  was  particularly  happy.  Pleas- 
ant descriptions  of  nature,  sketches  of  fireside 
enjoyment  in  the  country,  brilliant  brevities  of 
criticism  overflowed  in  a  style  at  once  finished 
and  colloquial,  which  evidenced  equally  the 
scholar  and  the  gentleman.  A  compilation  from 
bis  famiNar  correspondence,  if  such  could  be 
made,  would  give  us  one  of  the  most  delightful 
**  country-hooks**  that  could  be  placed  in  the 
library,  and  endear  his  name  and  memory  to 
many  who  now  possess  too  little  knowledge  of 
his  rare  and  excellent  qualities* 


The  genial  and  appreciative  notice  of  our  la- 
mented friend,  Philip  Pendleton  Cooke,  in  fore- 
going pages  of  our  present  number,  is  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Griswold,  the  Editor  of  the  Interna- 
tional Magazine.  The  retired  life  of  a  poet- 
farmer  affords  little  of  incident  for  biography,  and 
the  memoir  of  Couko,  therefore,  might  not  pos- 
sess interest  for  the  many.  Yet  we  could  wish 
to  see  it  written  by  a  loving  baud.    That  he  left 


A  rather  singular  harmony  and  conflict  of 
opinion  is  presented  in  two  articles  in  this  num- 
ber of  our  magazine.  We  refer  to  **  The  Ebony 
Line,**  and  **  The  Commercial  Prospects  of  the 
South,*'  on  the  vexed  question  of  what  is  to  be 
done  with  the  Free  Negroes.  The  harmony  is 
seen  in  the  recognition  by  both  of  the  existence 
and  probable  increase  of  an  evil  in  the  social 
system;  and  the  conflict,  in  the  feasibility  of  Af- 
rican Colonization ;  the  latter  article  merely  ex- 
pressing its  doubts  of  the  success  of  the  schema 
which  the  former  endeavors  to  show  is  altogeth- 
er practicable.  Both  of  these  papers  are  well 
worthy  of  attentive  perusal.  The  views  of  Lieut. 
Maury  are  marked  in  a  high  degree,  with  the 
originality  and  the  lueidus  ordo  which  character- 
ize everything  that  comes  from  his  pen.  His 
style,  too,  is  singularly  pure  and  fresh,  and  at 
times  becomes  really  poetical,  showing  that  had 
he  not  been  one  of  the  first  savoits,  he  might 
have  been  one  of  the  most  distinguished  lUUror 
teurs  of  the  age. 

The  Richmond  Athenaeum,  which  has  just 
heeu  organized  by  the  Common  Council  of  our 
City,  is  an  institution  that  promises  to  achieve 
most  desirable  resniu.  We  take  so  deep  an  in- 
terest in  the  projet,  that  we  have  thought  it  proper 
to  embody  in  our  pages  the  very  clear  and  able 
report  of  Arthur  A.  Morson,  Esq.,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Athencum  Committee. 

A  late  number  of  the  Southern  Literary  Ga- 
zette informs  us  that  the  former  associate  Editor, 
D.  II.  JAcquKS,  Esq.,  has  withdrawn  from  that 
paper  and  has  been  succeeded  by  Edwin  He- 
riot.  Esq.  Mr.  Heriot  is  already  favorably 
known,  in  his  own  State,  as  the  author  of  some 
excellent  collegiate  addresses,  and  some  striking 
political  pamphlets.  He  makes  his  debut  very 
gracefully,  and,  we  doubt  not*  will  render  good 
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•orvice  to  Southern  Letters  in  his  new  and  untried 
▼ocatton.  We  welcome  him  to  the  fraternity  of 
the  quill,  and  shall  always  be  happy  to  hear  of 
his  abundant  success. 


^t^m  of  3Seai  Wmh. 


AUAir.  A  Tal40fike  New  World,  Bff  ihe  Author  if 
•«  IrfMty  Alice."  New  Ycurk  :  George  P.  Pumaui,  155 
Broadway.    1851. 

We  have  eo  much  respect  for  Mr.  Putnam,  the  publisher 
of  this  volume,  that  we  took  it  up  with  the  sanguine  ex- 
pectation that  we  should  find  in  its  pages  nothing  of  that 
flagrant  immodesty  which  so  signally  characterized  the 
Ibrmer  work  of  its  author.  We  regret  to  record  our  sad 
disappointment.  Mr.  Huntingdon,  since  his  connection 
with  the  Church  of  Rome,  is  not  a  wbit  more  decent, — 
nay,  if  possible,  he  is  less  so,— than  when,  eighteen  months 
ago,  he  walked  after  Dr.  Pusey  as  only  a  Tractarian 
When  the  Lady  Alice  appeared,  we  felt  it  our  duty  to 
wun  the  public  against  the  evil  tendencies,  (all  the  more 
to  be  dreaded,  because  insidiously  exerted)  of  that  im- 
moral work,  and  to  point  out,  at  some  length,  the  absur- 
dities and  wickedness  of  the  whole  performance.  We 
have  not  now  space— certainly  we  have  not  the  inclina- 
tion—to undertake  a  similar  task  with  regard  to  *'  Alban." 
A  few  wofds  of  ccmdemnation  are  all  that  we  can  permit 
ouraelves  hepe  to  employ. 

To  a  sufficient  understanding  of  the  design  of*'  Alban," 
H  will  be  enough  for  us  to  say  that  the  author  traces  the 
religious  career  of  a  young,  ardent  and  '  talented'  New 
Englander,  from  his  Presbyterian  baptism,  through  the 
Yieissitudes  of  Auth  at  school  and  college,  now  on  the 
**  anxious  bench**  at  a  Camp-Meeting,  and  now  hearing 
the  law  read  at  a  synagogue,  to  his  ultimate  conversion 
as  a  Roman  Catholic  and  the  absolution  of  his  sins  by  a 
Father  in  orders.  With  the  book  as  a  theological  expo- 
sition, we  have  of  course  nothing  to  do.  It  will  be  read- 
ily apprehended  that  there  is  little  difficulty  in  getting 
the  better  of  an  argument,  both  sides  of  which  are  carried 
en  by  the  same  disputant ;  so  that  Mr.  Huntingdon  makes 
out  a  pretty  clear  case  for  himself  in  some  points  at  issue 
between  the  Protestant  and  Romish  Churches,  by  mak- 
ing the  defenders  of  the  former  as  weak  and  incompetent 
«s  possible.  Pierce  Egan;or  any  other  coryphcus  of  the 
swell  mob,  would  not  have  accorded  the  highest  honors 
of  **  the  iancy"  to  the  pugilist,  who  merely  floored  an  an- 
tagonist of  straw,  of  his  own  setting  up. 

As  theological  novels  are  generally  dull,  the  reader 
will  be  quick  to  suppose  that  **  Alban"  proves  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  And- this  is  tme  in  part.  We  could 
wish  it  were  true  altogether.  For  although  Mr.  H  un  ting- 
don  is  as  dry  as  an  Oxford  Tract  wherever  he  is  decent, 
there  is  some  piquancy  in  other  passages  where  he  gives 
play  to  his  very  impure  imagination.  Where  he  is  proper 
he  is  stupid,  and  where  he  is  not  stupid,  he  is  marvel- 
lously improper.  We  can  not  sully  our  pages  to  fortify 
oor  awertion  that "  Alban'*  is  the  very  worst  specimen  of 
Uceutionsness  in  literature  that  has  ever  come  under  our 
notice.  Don  Juan  was  considered  by  the  critics  obnox- 
ious to  the  charge  of  impurity.  Some  of  Little's  Poems, 
which  Moore,  in  his  old  age,  has  expunged  from  his  works, 
thought  mtber  free  for  iodiscriminate  perusal.    We 


would  not  think  of  placing  the  noveb  of  George  Bead  in 
the  hands  of  a  young  female  friend.  There  have  bcea 
other  writers  of  the  class  dangerous,  who  are  **  taboor^" 
in  good  society.  But  the  author  of  "  Alban**  hss  left 
them  all  behind.  The  little  colporteurs  of  the  devil  who 
fortiveiy  sell  yellow-covered  romances  at  wnxj  street 
comer,  have  nothing  secreted  in  the  bottom  of  their  bts- 
kets,  so  utterly  vile  and  abomincd^le  as  his  ictioos. 

We  are  aware  that  in  speaking  thus  plainly  of "  Alban,** 
we  run  the  risk  of  inducing  many  penons  of  prmieot 
foney  to  bay  and  read  the  volume  who  might  not  eiber- 
wise  have  their  attention  drawn  to  it.  But  we  do  trsst 
that  we  may  guard  many  innocent  minds  against  its  con- 
tamination, and  especially  that  it  may  be  excloded,  by 
virtue  of  our  censure,  from  families  where  its  clerical  tu- 
thorship  might  otherwise  find  it  admission.  Sorry  are  we 
indeed  that  such  oflences  against  good  morals  as  dw  pro- 
duction of  volumes  like  this,  can  not  be  leacbed  by  the 
arm  of  the  law.  The  Ard)-Fiend  has  no  agents,  accred- 
ited to  do  bis  work  in  this  wicked  world,  who  reader  him 
such  fatal  and  effective  service  as  those  who  are  engaged 
in  debauching  the  imaginationa  of  the  young,  and  soeieij 
is  but  poorly  protected,  when  it  can  provide  no  defeace 
against  their  efforts.  Assuming  the  truth  of  Mr.  Hun- 
tingdon's new  faith*  and  without  designing  a  jest,  we  may 
say  that  it  would  require  perennial  fountains  ofbolj 
water  to  exorcise  such  infernal  spirits  and  nullify  their 
machinations. 

One  remarkable  episode  there  is  in**  Alban,"  which  we 
may  note  in  passing.  The  Rochester  Knockings  are  in- 
troduced,  with  gross  exaggeration  of  the  alleged  portents, 
(such  as  unlawful  beating  with  sticks,  clubs,  bludgeono, 
&c.,  contrary  to  the  statute,  and  in  one  case,  the  crime 
of  arson) — are  treated  by  the  author  as  actual  oocnnes- 
ces,  and  explained  by  the  hypotheais  of  diabolical  agea- 
cy.  A  Catholic  priest  comes  in  to  cast  out  the  devils, 
just  in  time  to  save  the  house  from  burning  and  rescue  iu 
inhabitants  from  assassination  by  demons.  Is  this  the 
manner  in  which  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  regaids  the 
Spiritual  Rappings,  Mesmerism,  Electm-biolo^,  H  H 
omne  genuM  ?  We  should  like  fiuther  information  en  this 
point. 

We  cannot  forbear,  in  dismissing  the  work,  lo  express 
our  sincere  regret  that  **  Alban"  should  have  been  intro- 
duced to  the  public  by  so  respectable  a  person  as  Mr. 
Putnam.  Had  it  come  in  the  unquestionable  shape  of  sa 
Ann  Street  flash  novel,  with  the  heroine  '*  in  rery  thia 
clothing  and  but  little  of  it"  on  the  frontispiece,  there 
would  not  be  eo  much  ground  of  apprehension  as  ui  its 
consequences.  But  sanctioned  by  the  name  of  so  wor- 
thy a  publisher,  it  may  be  innocently  purchased  by  ssy 
lady  who  lounges  into  the  nearest  book-sloie  to  look  over 


the  latest  **  new  works."  One  little  fevor  at  least  ws 
must  ask  of  Mr.  Putnam.  If  he  tcUl  put  forth  such  vol- 
umes, let  him  keep  them  for  his  Northern  friends.  We 
want  no  such  portraitures  of  Northern  society  on  this  side 
of  the  Potomac. 
**  Alban"  is  for  sale  by  Nash  dt  Woodfaonse« 


Nkgromavia:  Being  an  Examination  of  O^e  falt^ji  U' 
Mumed  equality  of  the  variowM  raeeM  of  men,  ifC.  By 
JoH;ir  CAMrBKLL.  Philadelphia :  Campbell  St  Powcis. 
1851. 


The  author  of  this  book,  Mr.  Campbell,  is  one  of  that 
class  of  meritorious  persons  who,  with  liule  or  no  help 
of  an  adventitious  character,  has  attained  a  positioa  of 
respectability  and  influence.  He  has,  we  believe,  ap- 
peared before  the  public  in  other  publications,  which, 
however,  have  had  a  circulation  purely  local.  On  this 
occasion  he  challenges  notice,  by  reason  of  his  tSiutM  to' 
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wards  the  elacidatkm  of  a  subject  national  in  its  bearings 
and  eflbciB. 

In  aubsCanoe  this  book  is  an  ar^ment  to  show ;  >Sr«<, 
that  negroes  ara  an  eaaantially  inferior  and  subservient 
race ;  a  proposition  whieb  Mr.  Campbell  TortiBes  by  co- 
piottaqoolations  from  the  aathors  mentioned  in  the  title 
page,  which  we  have  given  above — and  SMoad,  that,  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  his  first  proposition,  wherever 
negro  and  white  races  exist  together,  there,  tbe  slavery 
or  tbe  extinction  of  tbe  blacks,  is  unavoidable.  Now, 
whether  we  assent  or  not  to  these  propositiotts,  we  must 
at  leut  yield  to  Mr.  Campbell  the  merit  of  a  bold  and 
manly  statement  of  his  views,  and  of  a  laborious  eflfort  to 
maintain  them  by  authority. 

It  is  not  our  province,  holding  the  position  which  we 
do,  to  advocate  either  side  oT  this  question  :  we  esteem 
it  more  fitting  to  hvtXy  critkise  the  arguments  as  pre- 
sented  by  the  respective  champions,  and  thus  torn  the  at- 
tenticm  of  our  readers  to  the  sources  whence  ikey  may 
best  gather  the  materials  for  forming  a  correct  judgment. 
In  this  spirit  we  recommend  Mr.  Campbell's  book  as  an 
earnest  attempt  to  support  the  idea  of  the  natural  infe« 
liority  of  the  blacks  and  their  unavoidable  slavery. 

Onr  readers  will  at  once  see  the  truth  of  our  remarks 
fifom  a  single  extract : 

"In  the  recent  discussion  upon  negro  equality,  I  broad- 
ly asserted  thefiict  that  there  is  not  one  white  person  in  fifty 
thousand  who  believes  in  such  a  revolting  and  infiimous 
doctiios,  and  I  frequently  dared  all  the  speakers  to  say  if 
any  one  of  them  were  satisfied  to  give  his  child  in  mar- 
riage to  a  negro.  I  need  hardly  to  say  that  such  a  chal- 
lenge was  not  accepted.  How  I  loathe  that  hypocrisy 
which  claims  the  same  mental,  moral,  and  physical  equal- 
ity for  the  negro  which  the  whites  possess.** 

lo :    A  Talb  of  thx  Oldbic  Fine.    By  K.  Barton. 
New  York.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  aOO  Broadway.   1851. 

We  have  gone  over  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of 
**  lo'*  wrhh  some  care,  and  have  been  much  struck  with  tbe 
9iffle  of  the  work.  At  one  moment  we  fancied  Mr.  Bar- 
ton a  Poe  redwituM,  at  another  some  American  Alphonse 
de  La  ooartine  whose  light,  hitherto  hidden  under  a  bushel, 
was  BOW  about  to  illuminate  us  with  all  the  splendors  of 
the  author  of  the  ** Confidences.*'  Now  Poe  was  the 
farthest  possible  removed  from  M.  de  Lamartine  in  thought 
and  the  clothmg  of  thought — that  is  style— and  hence  the 
reader  may  infer  that  **  lo**  is  rather  a  jumble  of  heteroge- 
neoas  mannerisms. 

This  is,  indeed,  the  fact.  Here  are  paragraphs  which 
you  might  swear — ^but  for  the  words  ^  by  K.  Barton**  on 
the  title  page — belonged  to  Mr.  Poe. 

••  The  times  whereof  we  write — the  days  of  lo— were 
in  those  distant  years  which  lie  beyond  that  glorious 
epoch,  known  throughout  these  eighteen  centuries  and  a 
half  as  the  Christian  Era. 

**  The  material  universe  dififered  in  no  essential  point 
from  that  which  now  surrounds  us; 

**  Nature  progressed  in  stages  imperceptible  to  the  daily 
observer,  in  those  earlier  as  in  these  later  days.  Yet  was 
she  ever  as  now  advancing  toward  the  goal  of  perfection." 

This  is  a  veritable  echo  of  the  author  of  ^  Shadow  :** 
here  is  a  paragraph  which  seems  to  have  been  taken  from 
tbe  **  RaphaSr*  of  Lamartintf. 

**  Beneath  two  darkly  pencilled  brows  rolled  two  mighty 
magnets,  ever  emitting  from  their  deep  blue  orbs  that 
strange,  undefined,  electric  influence  which  seems  to  draw 
toward  it  by  inexorable  fiite  all  sympathetic  mind,  while 
it,  in  turn,  yields  to  tbe  undefined  attraction  in  another. 
The  soft  and  wooing  kindness  of  those  eyes  was  irresisti- 
ble, and  yet  there  lurked  in  them  the  stem  clement  of  re- 
p  alsioo.   Arouse  it  and  they  drove  you  from  their  preseuce 


and  tbe  light  of  their  joy.  with  a  buraing  and  a  withering 
glance — the  glance  of  injured  truth,  of  sincerity  turned 
against  you  forever,  of  beauty*s  sentence  falling  upon 
you  like  the  knell  of  Death  itself.  Strange  fascination! 
Strange  power!" 

And  this  description  of  the  maiden  lo  is  a  tolerably 
fair  specimen  of  the  book  **  lo.** 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  revive  that  ancient  world  which 
lives  for  us  only  faintly  and  dimly  in  a  few  musty  tomes 
in  the  dead  and  gone  languages  of  the  past.  Greater 
writers  than  the  anthor  of  this  book  bavo  failed.  And 
that,  because  the  successful  achievement  of  any  thing  like ' 
an  equally  trse  and  Itfelike portraiture  demands  the  rarast 
combination  of  qualities. 

Shakspero  could  paint  the  loflier  and  the  eommoa 
characters  of  his  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream*'  with  a 
truth,  delicacy  and  humor  which  commands  our  admira- 
tion ;  but  we  are  tbe  least  possible  of  opinion  that  the 
**  Dukes**  of  those  times  talked  thus,  or  that  English 
**  Bottom*'  was  then  in  existence. 

Comeille  has  given  us  in  his  **  Horace"  and  **  Pomped" 
and  **Hdraclius'*  what  aim  at  being  pfctures  of  the  an* 
cient  past.  But  instead  of  Roman  poen  who  talk  and  act 
as  Romans,  we  have,  the  characters,  the  thoughts  and  tho 
feelings  of  tbe  stiff  and  formal  seventeenth  century, 
thrown  back  into  that  fiery  atmosphere  of  old  Rome 
which  nurtured  Cnsar  and  the  profane  poets. 

Coming  further  down,  Scott  has  fiiiled  in  his  "  Count 
Robert  of  Paris,"  D'Israeli  in  bis  **  Alroy**  and  "  Iskan- 
der,**  James  in  his  **Attila"  and  other  works  seeking  to 
depict  the  earlier  ages.  It  seems  impossible  that  any 
writer  whatsoever  can  give  us  an  ancient  novel  which 
shall  be  recognized  as  a  masterpiece.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  such  a  work  is  perhaps  Bui  war's  "Pompeii." 

'*Io"  is  a  work  of  considerable  merit,  and  the  episode  of 
the  trial  of  Artimos  is  finely  and  beautifully  drawn.  The 
book  is  full  of  characters  which,  under  a  more  skilful 
hand,  might  have  impressed  tbe  reader  strongly.  As  it 
is  the  book  will  not  impress  strongly.  There  is  an  ab- 
sence of  those  powerful  lines  which  reveal  the  individu- 
ality of  the  portrait— there  is  absolutely  no  grouping  (the 
first  and  most  elementary  of  rules) — and  no  thesis  what- 
soever. We  do  not  insist  on  a  *'  moral"  in  such  works 
but  we  maintain  ihat  a  thesis  is  indispensably  necessary. 

**  We  have  only  to  add  that  **  lo"  is  firom  the  press  of 
the  Appletons  and  presents  a  very  attractive  appearance. 


Thx  Girlhood  of  Shakspxrs's  HxRoiim.  Bji 
Marff  Cowdea  Clarkt.  New  York.  George  P.  Put- 
nam.   1851. 

Tale  VII.    Katharine  and  Binnca. 

Tale  VIII.    Ophelia,  tbe  Rdle  of  Elsinore. 

'Vhis  little  serial  of  which  we  should  say  in  psssiog  w« 
have  received  but  two  numbers,  tbe  seventh  and  eighth« 
is  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Mary  Cowden  Clarke,  whose  ex- 
cellent Concordance  to  Shukspere  has  caused  her  name 
to  be  so  widely  and  favorably  known. 

The  design  of  tbe  authoress  seems  to  be  a  portraitura 
down  to  the  most  fiimiliar  details  of  what  the  girlhood  of 
Katharine,  Ophelia,  etc.  muH  have  been.  Premising  an 
the  foundation  of  her  deaign  that  such  characlen  really 
lived  and  spoke  and  acted  as  Shakspere  represents,  her 
intention  is  to  let  us  know  the  events  in  early  Kfe  which 
shaped  their  minds  and  produced  those  mental  features, 
so  clearly  and  wonderfully  delineated  by  the  great  dram* 
atist. 

A  moment's  thought  will  serve  to  convince  the  reader 
that  this  design  is  one  of  most  difficult  performance. 
Shakspere  is  a  perilous  writer  to  interpret ;  it  is  dan-- 
gerous  to  attempt  any  clearing  up  of  the  strange  anoma* 
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lies  in  his  human  beings,  when  all  the  worid  confesses 
that  those  beings,  with  all  their  contnrieties  and  eccen- 
tricaties  and  contradictions  were  the  offspring  of  a  brain 
whose  sublime  instinct  in  human  nature  could  ne€  go 
oMtraf.  Like  the  artist  who  endeavors  to  **  restore**  some 
masterpiece  of  the  old  painters,  there  is  danger  of  scra- 
ping off  a  portion  of  the  masterpiece  itself. 

With  all  the  fears  for  the  success  of  Mrs.  Clarke,  ari- 
sing from  the  convictions  expressed  above,  we  ran  over 
these  little  stories,  snd  were  exceedingly  pleased.  The 
shrew  Katherine  and  her  boy-lover  Giolio  Vinci  are  drawn 
with  the  utmost  foree,  and  the  tale  reads  like  a  historical 
revelation  of  Katherine^s  early  lifi».  The  spoiled  girl  is 
here  before  us,  who,  with  the  irresistible  fete  of  human 
nature,  is  to  become  the  shrew  of  Sbakspere.  Bianca 
is  as  clearly  presented  as  her  sister. 

**  Ophelia" — ^the  eighth  of  the  series^is  a  history  of 
*'the  feir  Ophelia**  from  her  cradle  to  the  death  of  Ham- 
let's father.  We  have  no  space  for  further  allnsion,  but 
commend  the  tale  to  all  of  our  readers,  old  and  young.  A 
more  beautiful  and  more  affecting  vision  is  only  to  be 
found  in  that  writer  in  whose  footsteps  the  authoress 
seeks  to  tread,  with  an  admiring  venentkm* 

Mr.  Putnam,  has  prettily  reprinted  the  series,  and  each 
tale  is  preceded  by  a  graceful  steel  engraving. 


King  Artitor.  By  Sir  Edward  B.  LytUm,  Bart.  Au- 
thor of  the  New  Timon.  2  vols.  Philadelphia :  Ho- 
gan,  Perkins  it  Co.  (late  Hogan  &  Thompson.)    1851. 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  this  reprint  of  a  poem,  upon  which  iu  illustri- 
ous author  rests  his  hopes  of  immortality.  He  says  of 
it  **  Here  ends  all  that  I  feel  called  upon  to  say  respecting 
a  poem  which  I  now  acknowledge  as  the  child  of  my  most 
cherished  hopes,  and  tp  which  I  deliberately  confide  the 
task  to  uphold,  and  the  chance  to  continue,  its  Father's 
name.'*  The  cheapness  and  excellence  of  this  edition 
will  certainly  commend  it  to  purchasers. 


The  LrrxRATiTRE  ahd  the  Litrrart  Mxir  or  Grsat 
Britain  and  Ireland.  By  Abraham  MUU,  A.  M., 
Author  of  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres,  etc. 
etc.  etc.  In  Two  Volumes.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers,  Publishcre,  82  Cliff  Street.    1851. 

In  these  volumes  we  have  the  Literature  end  the  Lite- 
rary Men  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  down  to  the  time 
of  Junius,  most  pleasantly  discussed  in  Forty-Six  Lec- 
tures. The  extracts  laid  before  the  reader  are  chosen  with 
judgment  and  good  taste,  and  the  comments  of  ^e  author 
are  uniformly  dispassionate  and  proper.  Much  valuable 
information  of  a  biographical  nature  is  incidentally  given, 
and  the  whole  is  presented  in  an  attractive  form  and  very 
beautiful  typography.  ^ 

The  volumes  may  be  obtained  of  Morris  Sl  Brother. 


Thb  Weddino-Drkss.  By  AUxand/tr  Dunuu^  Author 
of  •'The  Three  Guardsmen,"  '-Monte  Christo,"  dtc. 
Translated  by  Fayette  Robinson,  Esq.  New  York  : 
Dewitt  &  Davenport.    1851. 

We  cannot  assert  that  M.  Dumas  is  always  entertain- 
ing, but  we  may  safely  say  that  the  reader  who  takes  up 
one  of  his  multitudinous  novels  to  while  away  an  idle 
hour,  will  rarely  be  disappointed,  if  he  is  content  with 
matter  which  seises  his  attention.  **  Monte  Christo"  is 
scarcely  an  enUrlaimimg  book,  but  it  is  undeniably  of  ex- 
traordinary iiUicre9i  .'—the  nufolding  by  the  author  of  the 
secrets  of  that  dark  heart  contains  too  much  tragedy  to 
amuse.  Yet  we  may  also  say  that  M.  Dumas  is  most 
oileu  merely  entertaiaing.    His  historical  romauccs  are 


remarkable  for  their  lively  dialogue,  their  picturesque  per- 
sonages, and  an  unfailing  stream  of  invention  which  cer- 
tainly has  never  been  surpassed,  though  we  include  the 
wonderful  exploits  of  Lope  de  Vega.  We  wish  we  could 
as  highly  commend  bis  delicacy  and  morality— though 
we  would  never  be  guilty  of  the  iiyustice  of  els  using  the 
author  tff  "  Amaury"  with  Sue. 

We  have  not  read  the  "  Wedding  Dress**  very  csrefolly, 
and  can  only  add  that  it  is  a  story  whose  time  is  **  be- 
tween the  peace  of  Tilsit  and  the  conference  of  Eifurt.'* 
Eugene  Beauhamais  is  one  of  the  chorecten. 

We  have  received  it  from  Messrs.  Dewitt  dt  Davenport. 


The  Nile  Boat  :  or,  CHimpUM  of  The  Land  efEgypL 
By  W,  H,  BartieO,  author  of '  Forty  Days  in  the  Des- 
ert.*   New  York :  Harper  Sl  Brothera.    1851. 

Hr.Bartlett  is  favorably  known  to  the  people  of  the  Usi- 
ted  States  for  the  very  elegant  work  on  "  American  Sce- 
nery,*' which  he  got  up  some  yeara  since ;  a  work  as  ex- 
cellent in  its  way  (barring  the  misnomer  of  "  Americas 
Scenery"  to  sketches  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
Northern  States,)  as  any  that  we  recollect.  The  preient 
book  was  originally  published  in  England  and  met  with 
decided  success  in  the  exquisite  garb  in  which  it  msde  iu 
appearance.  The  Harpere  have  given  us  a  very  fiur  imi- 
tation of  the  English  volume,  sumptuously  priated  sod 
with  good  copies  of  the  numerous  illustrations.  The 
letter-press  possesses  decided  interest,  both  cm  sccount  of 
its  graphic  descriptions  of  nature  and  the  pleasant  flow 
of  the  narrative. 

Morris  dc  Brother  have  it  for  sole. 


Life.    A  Poem.    By  D.  Parriak  BmrkydL  New  York  : 
WiUiam  Holdiedge.    1851. 

This  work  mode  its  fint  appearance,  we  believe,  in  the 
columns  of  the  Literary  World,  which  is  a  sufiicieot  guar^ 
anty  of  the  excellence  of  the  verees.  We  have  feoad  it, 
upon  a  second  examination,  worthy  of  very  warm  praiie. 
Mr.  Borfaydt  has  some  of  the  elements  of  the  geooioe 
poet, — a  receptive  spirit,  deep  love  of  nature,  and  a  gene- 
rous fervor  of  expression.  He  writes,  we  think,  much 
too  carelessly,  and  we  might  point  out  blemishes  reMill- 
ing  from  this  want  of  pains,  which  might  subject  bim  to 
the  charge  of  affectation.  But  as  we  have  not  room  to 
quote  some  fine  passages  which  we  have  marked  in  pen- 
cil, and  do  not  like  to  cite  defects  when  we  cannot  bor- 
row beauties,  we  forbear  to  play  the  critic  to  that  extent. 
Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  author  for  a  copy  of  his  poem. 


The  Lilt  and  the  Bee  ;  Am  Apologue  ef  ikt  Crfttal 
Palaee,  By  Samuel  Warren,  F.  R.  S.  Author  of 
**  Now  and  Then,"  etc.  New  York :  Harper  ft  Brotb- 
ere  Publishcre,  83  Cliff  Street.    1851. 

Such  a  compound  of  dashes,  hyphens,  asterisks  aod 
daggera  we  have  rarely  seen  as  this  little  volame.  >Ve 
have  read  it  with  some  care,  that  is  to  say,  we  have  coo- 
sidered  whatever  of  intelligible  ideas  can  be  found  fleet- 
ing in  its  sea  of  punctuation  marks,  and  we  coofets  oar- 
selves  in  a  condition  of  utter  bewilderment,  as  to  what  it 
all  means.  The  fint  few  pages  would  seem  to  imply  th«t 
the  autboi's  design  was  only  to  sing  praises  to  her  most 
Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince  Coo- 
sort,  Albert,  but  beyond  that,  we  lost  ourselves  in  tfae  fo{ 
of  type  and  could  catch  nothing  whatever  of  the  mete- 
ing.  Even  this  notice  partakes  of  the  confused  nature  of 
the  performance  itsel<^  from  our  having  just  resd  it,  ami 
we  feel  sure  that  a  recurrence  to  any  roarkMl  pssM^ 
would  quite  incapacitate  us  from  writing  one  luciJ  sta- 
tence  concerning  it. 

For  sole  by  Morris  &  Brother. 
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HISTORY  OP  RICHMOND. 

CHAPTER  THIRD. 
RICHMOND   PURINOy^HE   CQLONT. 

The  Legislature  of  Virginia  in  1679  granted  to 
Captain  William  Byrd  land  in  tbe  neighborhood 
of  tbe  falls  of  the  James,  on  condition  of  bis 
making  a  settlement  there.  His  grant  was  to  be- 
gin one  mile  and  a  half  below  the  falls  on  the 
aoBth  side,  to  extend  five  miles  up  the  river,  and 
one  mile  backwards  into  the   woods;   on   the 
north  side,  to  begin  half  a  mile  below  the  falls, 
to  extend  five  miles  up,  and  two  miles  backwards 
from  the  river.    He  was  to  place  there  fifty  able- 
bodied  and  well-armed  men ;  said  men,  however, 
to  be  armed  and  maintained  by  the  lower  coun- 
ties ;  also  not  less  than  250  tytheables,  who  were 
to  be  concentrated  in  a  space  of  half  a  mile  along 
and  a  quarter  back  from  the  river.     He  was  to 
be  captain  of  these  men  and  lend  them  against  the 
Indians,  within  a  circle  of  twenty  miles  around, 
without  pay;  if  they  went  farther  on  an  excur- 
sion they  were  to  be  paid  as  other  soldiers  were. 
He  was,  with  two  others,  to  act  as  judges,  and 
had  the  power  to  make  all  by-laws  necessary  to 
the  government  of  bis  society.    The  250  tythea- 
bles were  free  from  any  arrest  for  debt,  or  any 
other  cause  except  treason,  for  twelve  years,  pro- 
vided they  had  not  broken  jail  to  enter  the  com- 
mnnitj,  and  they  were  free  from  all  taxes,  except 
such  as  they  laid  on  themselves  for  fifteen  years. 
It  was  thus  proposed  to  make  an  armed  colony 
on  the  frontier,  bound  by  a  feudal  tenure,  as  pro- 
tection against  the  Indian  tribes;  these  colonies 
were  also  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  fron- 
tier; one  was  established  where  Fredericksburg, 
on  the  Rappahannock,  now  stands. 

In  1680  the  number  of  fifty  men  was  found  un- 
necessary or  burdensome  and  they  were  reduced 
to  twenty  soldiers,  and  Colonel  Byrd  was  allow- 
ed 2,000  pounds  of  tobacco  for  maintaining  each 
one. 

In  1682  the  fear  of  Indian  invasion  seems  to 
have  died  away  and  this  standing  army  of  Vir- 
ginia, consisting  of  twenty  men  and  two  corpo- 
rals, was  disbanded. .  The  land,  which  proba- 
bly belonged  to  Colonel  Byrd  originally,  was  still 
occupied  by  him,  a  trading  post  was  established, 
and  the  soil  cleared  and  planted.  It  appears  in  the 
records  at  that  time,  until  it  was  made  iuto  a 


town  by  act  of  Assembly  in  1742,  as  Byrd*s 
Warehoufle ;  the  name  very  well  indicates  the 
character  of  the  place.  We  hear  nothing  more 
of  it  in  the  colony's  history  for  some  time.  Co- 
lonel Byrd  of  Westover,  son  of  the  one  to  whom 
the  grant  was  made,  had  the  honor  of  planning 
and  laying  out  the  town  of  Richmond  and  of 
giving  it  a  name. 

He  had  been  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  run  the  line  between  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia,  and  wrote  a  very  graphic  and  en- 
tertaining account  of  the  toils,  sufierings  and 
dangers  incurred  in  exploring,  for  the  first  time, 
the  Dismal  Swamp,  and  in  passing  through  a 
wild  and  unsettled  country  up  to  the  mountains. 
It  was  while  toiling  through  these  dense  woods 
and  dark  morasses  that  the  idea  of  building  a 
city  at  tbe  falls  of  the  James  first  entered  his 
mind,  and  afterwards,  while  exploring  lands  in 
North  Carolina,  in  company  with  his  friend,  Mr. 
Banister,  on  a  journey,  as  he  quaintly  terms  it,  to 
the  Land  of  Eden,  the  city  was  planned.     He 
thus  speaks  of  it.     **  When  we  got  home  we 
laid  the  foundation  of  two  large  cities.     One  at 
Shacco*B  to  be  called  Richmond,  and  tbe  other 
at  the  point  of  the  Appomattox  river  to  be  named 
Petersburg.     These,  Major  Mayo  ofibred  to  lay 
out  iuto  lots  without  fee  or  reward.     The  truth 
of  it  is,  these  two  places  being  the  uppermost 
landings  on  James  and  Appomattox  rivers  are 
naturally  intended  for  marts,  where  the  traffic  of 
the  outer  inhabitants  most  centre.    Thus  did  we 
not  only  build  castles,  but  also  cities  in  the  air." 
The  prosperity  of  Richmond  as  a  place  of 
trade,  and  the  great  lines  of  communication  now 
centering  here  and  bringing  on  them  the  traffic  of 
the  upper  country  and  of  the  mountains,  provo 
the  sagacity  of  Colonel  Byrd  in  choosing  this  as  a 
mart  for  the  quUt  inhabitants.     From  the  men- 
tion of  the  place  on  which  Richmond  stands, 
made  by  Colonel  Byrd  in  his  manuscripts  thi 
year  preceding,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  large 
plantation,  and  to  have  had  several  mills  moved 
by  the  abundant  water  power. 

In  his  Progress  to  the  Mines  he  thus  speaks  : 
"Sept.  18,  1732.  For  the  pleasure  of  the  good 
company  of  Mrs.  Byrd  and  her  little  governor, 
my  son,  I  went  about  half  way  to  the  falls  in  the 
chariot.  There  we  halted,  not  far  from  a  purl- 
ing stream,  and  upon  the  stump  of  a  propagate 
oak  picked  the  bones  of  a  piece  of  roast  beef. 
By  the  spirit  which  that  gave  me  1  was  the  bet- 
ter able  to  part  with  the  dear  companions  of  my 
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travels,  and  to  perforin  the  rest  of  my  jooroey  on 
honeback.  I  reached  Shacco*8  before  two  o'clock, 
and  croeaed  tbe  river  to  the  mills.  I  bad  the 
grief  to  find  them  both  standing  as  still  for  the 
want  of  water  as  a  dead  woman's  tongue  for 
want  of  breath.  It  had  rained  so  little  for  many 
weeks  above  the  falls,  that  the  naiads  had  hardly 
water  enough  left  to  wash  their  faces.  How- 
ever, as  we  ought  to  torn  all  our  misfortunes  to 
the  best  advantage,  I  directed  Mr.  Booker,  my 
first  minister  there,  to  make  use  of  the  lowness 
of  the  water  for  blowing  up  the  rocks  at  the 
mouth  of  the  canal.  For  that  purpose  I  ordered 
iron  drills  tm  be  made  about  two  feet  long,  point- 
ed with  steel,  chisel -fash  ion,  in  order  to  make 
holes,  into  which  we  put  cartridges  of  powder 
containing  each  about  three  ounces.  There 
wanted  skill  among  my  engineers  to  choose  the 
best  parts  of  the  stone  for  boring,  that  we  might 
blow  to  the  most  advantage. 

'*  They  made  their  holes  quite  perpendicular, 
whereas  they  should  have  humored  the  grain  of 
the  stone  for  the  more  effectual  execution.  I  or- 
dered the  points  of  the  drills  to  be  made  chisel 
way,  rather  than  the  diamond,  that  they  might 
need  to  be  seldom  repaired,  though  in  stone  the 
diamond  points  would  make  tbe  most  despatch. 

**The  water  now  flowed  out  of  the  river  so  slow- 
ly that  the  miller  was  obliged  to  pond  it  up  in 
the  canal  by  setting  open  the  flood-gates  at  the 
mouth,  and  shutting  those  close  at  the  mill.  By 
this  contrivance  he  was  able  at  any  time  to  grind 
two  or  three  bushels,  either  for  his  choice  cus- 
tomers, or  for  the  use  of  my  plantations.  Then 
I  walked  to  the  place  where  they  broke  the  flax, 
which  is  wrought  with  much  greater  ease  than 
the  hemp,  and  is  much  better  for  spinning.  From 
thence  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  weaver,  who  needed 
a  little  of  Minerva's  inspiration  to  make  the  most 
of  a  piece  of  cloth.  Then  I  looked  in  upon  my 
Caledonian  spinster,  who  has  mended  more  in 
her  looks  than  in  her  humour.  However,  she 
promised  much,  though  at  the  same  time  intend- 
ed to  perform  little.  She  is  too  high-spirited  for 
Mr.  Booker,  who  hates  to  have  his  sweet  temper 
ruffled,  and  will  rather  suffer  matters  to  go  a  lit- 
tle wrung  sometimes,  than  give  his  righteous  spirit 
any  uneasiness.  Sept.  19.  After  I  had  swallowed 
a  few  poached  eggs,  we  rode  down  to  the  mouth 
of  the  canal,  aud  from  thence  crossed  over  to  the 
broad  rock  island  in  a  canoe.  Our  errand  was  to 
view  some  iron  ore  which  we  dug  up  in  two 
places.  That  on  the  surface  seemed  spongy  and 
poor,  which  gave  us  no  great  encouragement  to 
search  deeper,  nor  did  the  quantity  appear  to  be 
^ory  great.  However,  for  my  greater  satisfac- 
tion, I  ordered  a  baud  to  dig  there  for  some  time 
this  winter. 

**  We  walked  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the 


other,  being  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  foosd 
the  soil  very  good  and  too  high  for  any  flood  le« 
than  that  of  Deucalion  to  do  the  least  damage. 
There  is  a  very  wild  prospect  both  upward  asd 
downward  the  river,  being  full  of  rocks,  orer 
which  the  stream  tumbled  with  a  mnrmnr  lend 
enough  to  drown  the  notes  of  a  scolding  wife. 

'*  This  laland  would  make  an  agreeable  hermit- 
age for  any  good  christian,  who  had  a  mind  to  re- 
tire from  the  world. 

*'  Sept.  20.  About  nine  I  left  tbe  prodeoteit 
orders  1  could  think  of  with  my  vizier  and  thea 
crossed  the  river  to  Sbacco's.  I  made^a  moroiflg 
visit  to  three  of  my  quarters,  where,  besides  fiod- 
ing  my  people  well,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
better  crops  than  usual,  both  of  corn  and  tobacco." 

Colonel  Byrd  proceeded  to  lay  ont  his  town 
and  to  collect  settlers  within  it;  and  in  1742  ob- 
tained from  the  House  of  Burgesses  an  act  of 
incorporation. 

In  this  act,  bearing  date  May  17,  by  which  tbe 
town,  already  laid  off  and  partly  sold,  was  grant- 
ed a  charter,  we  find  that  it  lay  below  Shockoe 
creek,  partly  on  the  hill  and  partly  under  it  os 
the  river  bank,  leaving  a  large  open  space  above 
the  town  between  it  and  the  creek.  This  space, 
expressly  exempted  from  buildings  and  kept  u 
a  common,  was  particularly  described  in  tbe  act 
as  lying  between  tbe  westernmost  street  of  tbe 
town  and  the  creek,  and  between  the  hiils  sad 
the  river. 

Fairs  were  directed  to  be  held  twice  a  year; 
one  on  the  second  Thursday  in  May,  the  other 
on  the  second  Thursday  in  November,  for  tbe 
purpose  of  aiding  the  newly  begun  city,  and  of 
making  it  a  place  of  trade. 

Privileges  were  granted  to  those  atteodiog 
such  fairs,  on  the  plan  of  those  held  in  European 
cities;  power  to  trade  free  from  tax  and  impost, 
freedom  from  all  demands  of  the  sheriff  for  ser- 
vice, and  exemption  from  military  doty.  Thii 
system  is  now  happily  obsolete;  it  betokens  a 
semi-civilized  state  of  society  and  had  its  origia 
when  the  principles  of  trade  were  not  well  as- 
derstood,  wheu  commerce  was  not  on  any  rega- 
lar  footing,  and  when  even  intercourse  betweea 
man  and  man  was  not  safe. 

Whether  these  fairs  were  well  kept  nporoot 
we  do  not  hear;  from  the  fact  that  other  ordi- 
nances directing  fairs  to  be  held  in  this  town 
were  made  at  various  times,  we  think  it  likelf 
tliat  they  were  but  slightly  attended,  except  wben 
ships  came  from  England. 

Among  the  next  acts  passed,  was  one  forbid- 
diug  the  erection  of  wooden  chimneys,  and  re- 
quiring tbe  sheriff  of  Henrico  to  pull  down  any 
that  remained  after  three  years.  This  act  was 
renewed  again  and  again,  as  our  ancestors  seem 
to  have  been  fond  of  log  chimneys,  althoogk 
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tbey  risked  the  future  capital  of  Virgmia  by  their 
obstioate  attacbmeot  to  that  inelegant  and  dan- 
gerona  form  of  building. 

Id  1752  trustees  were  appointed  by  an  act  of 
Assembly  to  lay  off  the  city,  to  regulate  streets, 
and  to  settle  and  determine  in  all  disputes  rela- 
tiog  to  the  city ;  they  had  the  power  to  elect  suc- 
cessors, and  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  their  own 
body.  Their  names  were  the  honorable  Peter 
Randolph,  Esq.,  William  Byrd,  Esq.,  William 
Randolph,  Bowler  Cocke,  Richard  Randolph, 
Tbomaa  Atkinson,  Samuel  Gleadowe,  Samuel 
Daval  and  John  Pleasants,  gentlemen. 

Bumaby,  who  travelled  through  this  country 
in  1759,  visited  and  describes  the  seat  of  Colonel 
Byrd,  the  son  of  Colonel  William  Byrd  who  laid 
off  the  town ;  it  was  called  Belvidere,  **  as  ro- 
mantic and  elegant  as  any  thing  I  have  eve» 
seen;  situated  very  high  aud  commanding  a  fine 
prospect  of  the  river,  which  is  half  a  mile  broad 
forming  cataracts  in  its  passage  down  the  falls, 
There  are  several  little  islands  scattered  care- 
lessly about,  very  rocky  and  covered  with  trees, 
and  two  or  three  villages  in  view  at  a  small  dis- 
tance. Over  all  these  you  discover  a  prodigious 
extent  of  wilderness,  and  the  river  winding  ma- 
jestically along  through  the  midst  of  it.*' 

In  1768  Colonel  Byrd  laid  off  (he  towns  of 
Shoccoes  and  Rocky  Ridge;  one  an  addition  to 
Richmond,  the  other  the  present  Manchester. 
We  find  in  the  paper  of  that  day,  The  Virginia 
Gazette,  that  they  were  sold  by  lottery ;  it  was 
regularly  advertised  in  successive  papers  that 
Presley  Thornton,  Peyton  Randolph,  John  Page, 
Charles  Carter,  Esqrs.  and  others  would  act  as 
managers;  the  time  of  drawing  was  mentioned, 
the  lots  spoken  of  and  numbered,  and  mills,  ferries 
and  water  powers  were  placed  among  the  prizes. 
The  preface  states  that  the  obstructions  in  the 
river  would  soon  be  removed,  that  by  thus  pass- 
ing the  falls  the  navigation  of  the  river  would  be 
opened  some  two  hundred  miles,  so  that  there 
would  be  only  about  sixty  miles  of  portage  be- 
tween the  cessation  of  boat  navigation  and  the 
Ohio  river;  that  thus  a  trade  with  the  western 
country  and  the  Indian  tribes  could  be  carried  on, 
and  that  consequently  the  Richmond  lottery  af- 
forded great  advantages. 

Thus  early  was  pointed  out  the  destiny  of  the 
capital  city  of  Virginia ;  the  wisdom  of  its  foun- 
ders selected  it  as  a  place  to  concentrate  trade, 
and  the  promise  of  improved  navigation,  and  the 
wggestion  thrown  out  in  regard  to  the  Ohio, 
contain  the  first  plan  of  opening  a  communica- 
tion with  the  west  for  the  purpose  of  trade.  The 
titles  thus  acquired  are  often  referred  to  in  inves- 
tigating the  rights  of  property;  and  although 
these  titles  are  valid  enough,  still  Richmond  can- 


not be  preserved  from  the  charge  of  having  been 
built  up  by  chance. 

In  1773  the  power  of  the  justices  was  increased 
by  act  of  Assembly,  in  allowing  them  to  build 
wharves  and  quays,  to  erect  cranes  and  other 
things  for  the  furtherance  of  trade  and  for  the 
public  good.  Another  ordinance,  directing  the 
pulling  down  of  wooden  chimneys,  showed  the 
still  unsightly  and  smoky  character  of  the  town, 
and  as  hogs  and  goats  were  abundant  and  much 
given  to  running  at  lai^e,  it  waa  enacted  that  any 
man  might  kill  them  who  chose,  provided  he  did 
not  eat  what  he  killed,  but  informed  the  owner 
of  the  thing  done.  Imagination  might  picture 
Richmond  as  it  was  then ;  and  to  do  so,  let  ns  go 
towards  Rocketts  and  look  around.  We  see  a 
shabby  looking  village  of  log  houses,  with  wooden 
chimneys  stuck  at  each  end  of  them,  and  seeming, 
from  the  way  in  which  they  lean  off,  as  though 
tbey  had  just  quarrelled  and  were  about  to  part 
company.  Some  few  better  built  houses  render 
the  others  more  dingy  and  rough  by  contrast. 
The  streets,  neither  well  laid  out  nor  paved,  are 
covered  with  miid  or  dust ;  bogs  and  goats  wan* 
der  about  unchecked ;  pigsty es  abound  and  per- 
fume the  air;  white  headed  children  in  ragged 
troops,  and  black  ones  of  all  shades  of  color,  gam- 
bol in  the  dust,  build  mud  houses  where  now  well- 
paved  streets  and  well-constructed  build inga 
stand,  bathe  in  Shockoe  creek  or  swim  in  the 
river. 

Larger  lads  hunt  and  set  traps  for  bares  or 
muskrats  where  now  is  the  heart  of  Richmond,  the 
deer  aud  the  turkey  are  found  on  the  hills  aroundf 
and  the  plough  moves  through  the  present  place 
of  business.  Where  now  the  hammer  of  indus- 
try rings  and  the  builder  plies  his  trowel;  where 
the  beast  of  burden  toils  under  his  load,  and  the 
various  sounds  that  mark  the  existence  of  busy, 
noisy  man  are  heard,  there  the  forest  spread  silent- 
ly, the  deer  bounded  before  the  hunter,  the  squirrel « 
sprung  from  tree  to  tree;  and  the  bird  built  her 
nest  fearlessly  where  now  the  mother  cheers  her 
offspring.  / 

What  a  motley  crew  must  the  streets  of  the  vil- 
lage have  presented ;  and  how  many  varieties  in 
language,  dress,  manner  and  appearance  could  be 
seen : — the  English,  the  Scotch  and  the  Irish  of  all 
kinds,  from  the  shrewd,  intelligent  Londoi^  or 
Glasgow  bred  merchant  to  the  servant  sold  for 
crime  from  his  native  country ;  the  Virginia  gen- 
tleman with  the  dress,  speech  and  carriage  of  the 
English  county  squire ;  the  mechanics  of  various 
nations  and  of  various  trades,  working  for  the 
rich  and  indolent  men  of  the  province ;  the  shop- 
men with  keen  eyes,  making  the  most  of  his  goods 
and  speaking  of  high  prices  in  England,  with 
the  names  of  European  houses  and  streets  as 
glibly  turned  from  his  tongue  as  those  of  Stew- 
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art's  and  liroadway  are  now.  The  Red  Indian 
of  many  tribes  still  visited  the  strong  place  of 
his  fathers,  not  to  mourn  over  his  loss,  but  to  gain 
the  firewater  of  the  whites,  and  with  it  death 
and  ruin.  The  Cherokees  on  their  trading  excur- 
sions, and  other  nations  of  the  south  and  west  all 
were  here,  with  their  wild  dress,  their  paiut,  their 
wea|>ons  and  their  langunge.  The  West  Indian 
trader  and  bis  Spanish  or  Dutch  crew  with  their 
strange  dress  and  dialect ;  the  wild-looking  wag- 
goner and  his  hardy  team  from  the  upper  coun- 
try ;  and  the  wilder  hunter  dressed  in  the  skins  of 
slim  animals,  or  in  the  picturesque  hunting  shirt, 
are  seen.  Arms  are  in  every  hand ;  and  among 
this  varied  throng,  the  peculiar  dress  that  distin- 
guished the  gentleman  of  the  olden  time  and 
marked  them  from  the  common  herd,  is  con- 
spicuous. 

Add  to  these,  Africans  of  all  ages,  sizes  and 
languages;  for,  perhaps,  there  was  not  a  nation  of 
western  Africa  whose  tongue  was  not  here  spo- 
ken in  one  or  more  varieties,  and  mingled  with 
broken  English  and  Spanish.  Almost  every 
English  town  has  some  representative,  felonious 
or  otherwise;  the  Indian,  the  backwoodsman, 
the  Spaniard,  the  Dutchman  and  the  African,  in 
all  their  dialects,  stand  represented  in  this  Con- 
gress of  Babel. 

Now  see  the  sheriff  of  Henrico  endeavoring  to 
enforce  the  law  and  pull  down  some  obnoxious 
chimney.  See  the  scampering  off  of  children, 
white-headed  and  black,  the  shrill  objurgations, 
downright  scolding  and  abusive  epithets  of  some 
good  wife  whose  prospect  of  dinner  and  com- 
fort is  thus  interrupted. 

Twenty  tongues,  in  as  many  dialects,  are  let 
loose  on  the  devoted  sheriff;  above  all,  even  the 
emphatic  English  oath,  rises  the  well-trained 
tongue  of  some  old  fish  wife  from  Billingsgate, 
who  has  rather  improved  in  raciness  and  vigor  by 
a  compulsory  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  and  by 
the  care  of  stupid  negroes  from  the  Guinea  coast. 

Wild  young  lads  are  galloping  through  the 
streets ;  men  are  buying  and  selling ;  horses  are 
in  process  of  exchange;  dancing  and  junketing 
are  going  on;  the  cards  and  dice  are  out;  in  one 
part  the  horse  race  is  already  begun,  and  the 
cock  fighters  are  preparing  for  their  amusements 
in  another.  A  much  imposed  on  citizen  shoots 
some  bog  that  trespasses ;  forthwith  a  hubbub 
Hses,  and  a  quarrel,  and  perhaps  a^fight,  increases 
the  interest  of  the  scene. 

The  magistrates  sit  in  conclave  to  straighten 
streets  and  settle  difficulties;  to  order  the  pulling 
down  of  other  chimneys,  thus  occasioning  more 
disturbance  and  Billingsgate;  directing  hogs  to 
be  shot,  and  thereby  causing  endless  bickering 
between  man  and  man.  Altogether  a  queer  scene 
must  Richmond  have  presented  in  these  days  of 


its  earlier  settlement.  Imagine  the  impossibility 
of  cleanliness,  the  confusion  of  tongues,  the  motley 
population,  and  the  abundance  of  mosquiioesaad 
other  insects  of  tenacious  character,  among  sock 
a  population. 

This  was  perhaps  its  appearanee  on  fair 
days,  or  on  great  occasions ;  then  a  direct  trade 
was  carried  on  with  England,  with  Africa  and 
with  other  parts  of  the  world.  On  other  days, 
it  sank  back  to  its  usual  village  quiet.  Tbe 
English  style  of  dress  and  food,  mingled  in  the 
lower  orders  with  Indian  customs,  prevailed. 
Ale  and  beer  constituted  the  chief  drinks,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  inferior  class,  not  having  been  sop- 
planted  by  whiskey  as  is  now  the  case.  Even 
as  late  as  the  revolution  we  find  an  English 
brewer  advertising  his  skill.  In  nothiog  have 
|ire  more  changed  than  in  dress  and  drink. 

As  there  was  but  one  paper  published  in  the 
colony  and  that  at  the  seat  of  government,  rather 
a  scanty  supply  of  news  must  have  been  fur- 
nished ;  it  was,  however,  the  advertising  sheet 
for  the  people  of  Virginia,  and  contained  notices 
of  sales,  descriptions  of  strayed  horses  and  ran- 
away  wives,  notices  of  cock-fights,  and  accoants 
of  matters  aud  things  in  general  from  all  parts 
of  the  colony.  Extracts  were  usually  pasted  up 
at  the  post-office  or  in  the  taverns,  and  thus  in- 
formation was  disseminated. 

The  best  criterion  by  which  to  judge  the  char- 
acter of  the  business  part  of  a  people  is  toseeia 
what  manner  they  advertise,  and  the  taste  of  a 
community  may  be  fairly  estimated  in  the  same 
manner;  for  the  editorials  belong  to  one  man, the 
advertisements  are  collected  from  the  miods  of 
many.  It  will  amuse  aud  instruct  us  then,  to  se- 
lect some  specimens  from  The  Virginia  Gazette, 
edited  in  Williamsburg  by  Alexander  Perdie  aod 
John  Dixon.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  us,  is 
the  fondness  of  our  ancestors  for  lotteries;  a  taste 
that  has  legitimately  descended  to  the  present 
day.  As  in  Colonel  Byrd's  lottery,  already  men- 
tioned, the  managers  of  these  schemes  were  men 
high  in  point  of  talent,  rank  and  wealth.  Han- 
over town,  and  other  places  were  thus  disposed 
of,  aud  the  lots  thus  obtained  were  settled  un  or 
sold  to  settlers. 

Several  lotteries,  where  the  prizes  were  lots  in 
towns,  farms,  stock  and  negroes,  are  advertised 
by  those  who  took  this  mode  of  paying  tbeir 
debts ;  it  being  generally  stated,  that  the  sub- 
scriber had  endeavored  to  sell,  but  could  not  from 
the  scarcity  of  money,  and  to  pay  his  debts  aod 
provide  for  a  large  family,  took  this  method  of 
disposing  of  his  property.  The  names  of  George 
Wythe,  Edmund  Pendleton  and  others  appear 
as  managers,  and  tickets  were  to  be  bad  ia 
various  parts  of  the  colony,  and  always  at  tbe 
post-ofiice. 
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Odo  advertiser,  iu  ofiering  his  estate  in  a  lot- 
tery to  pay  bis  creditors,  **  hopes  the  public  will 
coantenaDce  bim,  as  his  misfortunes  were  not 
occasiooed  by  aoy  want  of  industry,  but  by  ac- 
cideots,  and  bis  too  hospitable,  friendly  and  gen- 
ereoB  temper.'*  Among  the  articles  specified,  are 
besides  land  and  negroes,  **  a  bay  horse  with  a 
bald  face,  called  Ball,  a  very  good  riding  horse; 
a  new,  large  copper  kettle,  &c.,  &c." 

Runaway  servants  are  advertised;  generally 
white  men,  convicts  sold  for  their  crimes ;  the 
nation,  as  well  as  the  description  of  the  person, 
is  given,  and  sometimes  the  manner  of  carrying 
himself  when  in  liquor.  We  fiud  Englishmen, 
Irish,  Welsh  and  Scotch,  all  in  print  as  runaway 
convict  slaves.  Horses  of  all  sizes  and  colors, 
found  in  every  part  of  the  state  and  long  lists  of 
letters  left  in  the  post  offices  of  Fredericksburg 
and  other  places  also,  are  advertised  in  Williams- 
burg, that  those  who  have  lost  horses  or  not  re- 
ceived letters  may  know  where  to  find  them. 

In  the  Gazette  of  December  8, 1768,  a  lottery 
containing  prizes  to  the  value  of  18,400  pounds, 
(about  $74,000,)  consisting  of  land  and  negroes, 
is  advertised  by  Colonel  Bernard  Moore,  to  be 
drawn  in  Williamsburg;  among  the  managers 
are  Archibald  Gary,  Benjamin  Harrison,  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  and  George  Washington,  Gentlemen. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  day  to  dispose  of 
property  in  this  manner;  and  the  managers  were 
gentlemen,  (relations  and  friends  of  the  pai'ty 
putting  np  the  estate.)  well  known  to  the  public. 
These  were  among  the  first  men  in  the  State. 

Marriage  notices  were  not  as  abundant  as 
might  have  been  expected;  perhaps  weddings 
were  so  common,  that  no  notice  was  taken  of 
them,  unless  the  parties  were  of  note.  Or  the 
editors  may  have  been  bachelors,  and  have  been 
unwilling  to  publish  what  they  considered  the 
follies  of  their  fellow  men.  We  read  that  David 
Mead,  Esq.,  of  Nansemond,  was  married  to  Miss 
Sally  Waters,  an  agreeable  young  lady.  This 
title  of  agreeable  is  often  put  after  the  lady's 
name ;  it  being  taken  for  granted  that  the  gen- 
tleman was  agreeable,  or  else  he  would  not  have 
been  successful. 

Edmund  Randolph  is  described  as  marrying  a 
young  lady,  whose  amiable  sweetness  of  disposi- 
tion, joined  with  the  finest  intellectual  accom- 
plishments, cannot  fail  of  rendering  the  worthy 
man  of  her  choice  completely  happy.  Another 
description  adds  to  the  charms  of  the  young  lady, 
by  making  her  not  only  agreeable,  but  possessed 
of  a  handsome  fortune.  A  few  lines  of  poetry, 
signalized  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets  the  denoue- 
ment. And  then  alongside  would  be  found  the 
number  of  criminals  to  be  tried  at  the  next  court 
in  Williamsburg,  as  if  both  were  classed  together. 
Matrimony  sometimes  either  leads  to,  or  is  fol- 


lowed by  ill  feeling,  as  in  one  instance  we  find 
that  Nathaniel  Talley  forewarns  all  ministers 
from  marrying  bis  son  Zebulon  Talley  to  Mourn- 
ing Abbott,  *'  as  be  is  under  age,  and  this  shall 
indemnify  them  for  so  doing."  How  the  warn- 
ing is  to  indemnify  the  parson  is  not  explained. 
It  may  be  hoped  that  in  such  marriage  the  first 
names  of  both  parties  were  changed. 

Husbands  and  wives  advertise  each  other  with 
abuse ;  in  which  the  wife,  as  usual  in  matrimonial 
quarrels,  having  more  tongue  and  knowing  better 
the  use  of  it,  has  the  advantage.  Particulars  of 
the  whole  affair  are  inserted  in  one  instance, 
filling  half  a  column,  commencing — **  Whereas 
Ben  Bannerman  my  husband  has  published  a 
false  and  scandalous  account,*'  &c.,  &c. ;  but  it 
is  unnecessary  to  show  the  ill  temper  of  the  times. 
It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  these  viragos  all  date 
from  the  old  country ;  not  one  is  found  that  does 
not  refer  to  Europe;  thus  proving  that,  then  as 
now,  our  fair  countrywomen  were  as  good-tem- 
pered as  they  were  beautiful. 

We  find  advertisements  of  goods  from  difi*er- 
ent  ports  of  Europe ;  mechanics  offering  their 
services,  and  teachers  who  have  learned  in  Eng- 
land. One  merchant  bluntly  makes  known  hia 
intention  to  visit  Europe,  and  the  necessary  col- 
lection of  debts,  thus :  **  I  intend  for  Great  Bri- 
tain soon."  Another  states  his  going,  and  the 
time  of  return ;  and  another,  poor  fellow,  rather 
under  the  weather  in  health  and  in  pocket  too, 
begins  **  as  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  compassionate 
Doctor  Pope  that  I  may  obtain  a  return  of  health 
by  a  timely  voyage  to  England,  &c."  insionating 
that  his  creditors  will  be  pleased  to  wait  his 
return,  **  which  will  give  him  the  highest  plea- 
sure, &c."  A  school-master  understanding  **tbat 
a  man  properly  qualified  to  teach  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic,  is  very  much  needed  in  Williams- 
burg," offers  bis  services,  and  complains  of  the 
want  of  scholars.'  Quack  medicines  and  quack 
doctors,  then  as  now,  cure  all  the  ills  that  flesh 
is  heir  to,  and  offer  the  infallible  gull-bait  of  no 
cure,  no  pay. 

Schools  in  various  parts  of  England  are  ad- 
vertised, and  commended  to  public  notice  as 
healthy  and  excellent  places  of  instruction  for 
young  lads. 

In  one  place,  an  advertisement  is  inserted 
commencing,  "George  III,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland, 
King,  Defender  of  the  faith,  &c.,  greeting  to  our 
Sheriff*  of  Goochland.  We  command  you  to 
summon  Mr.  Harris  to  appearbefore  our  justices 
in  our  county  of  Goochland,  &c." 

In  another,  Lord  Botetourt,  Governor  of  the 
colony,  ofl*ers  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  some 
one  who  had  burnt  the  kitchen  and  fired  the  house 
of  a  citizen  of  the  commonwealth.  An  announce* 
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ment  is  made  of  a  match  of  cocks  to  be  fought  in 
Sussex  county,  20  cocks  on  a  side,  and  the  fes- 
tivities of  the  day  to  be  wound  up  by  a  ball  at 
Dight  for  the  bene6t  of  the  ladies.  In  the  paper 
of  Oct.  5,  1769,  after  notice  of  a  very  agreea- 
ble dinner,  given  by  our  esteemed  representative, 
Peyton  Randolph,  Esq.,  at  the  Raleigh  Tavern, 
where  the  evening  was  spent  in  jollity  aud  agree- 
able converse  to  the  satisfaction  of  all ;  and  after 
mention  of  varioas  pieces  of  election  news,  oc- 
curs the  following  equivocal  obituary,  "  Died  at 
his  house,  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Ramsey,  who  al- 
though  not  universally  beloved,  was  an  afiection- 
ate  husband,  a  kind  neighbor,  and  a  faithful 
friend.  Charity — many  virtues,  many  failings." 
The  papers  were  filled  with  foreign  news  ex- 
tracted from  English  exchanges,  aud  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  satirize  the  state  of  affairs  in  Eng- 
land, especially  where  the  efforts  at  taxation 
were  touched  on.  From  the  paper  of  Dec.  28, 
the  following  piece  extracted  will  show  the  state 
of  the  public  mind  in  the  colony. 

Pricks  of  Stocks  in  England. 


Impudence, 

Arbitrary  power, 

Assurance, 

India  stock, 

Modesty, 

Moderate  patriotism, 

Merit, 

Ministerial  influence. 

Lottery  tickets. 

Gulls, 

National  good, 


Open. 

Very  high. 

10  per  cent. 

Very  precarious. 

Shut. 

Above  par. 

No.  price. 

Very  low. 

14al5. 

Near  60,000. 

Nothing  done. 


To  close  this  subject,  we  extract  the  only  adver- 
tisement put  in  by  George  Washington ;  and  we 
make  no  apology  for  inserting  it  in  full,  as  all 
that  belongs  to  that  remarkable  man  is  of  inter- 
est to  the  public. 

Mount  Vkenon,  Fairfax  county. 

His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  by  and  with 
the  consent  of  his  Majesties  Council,  having 
been  pleased  to  grant  200,000  acres  of  land  on 
the  Great  Canhawa,  &c.,  to  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers who  embarked  in  the  service  of  this  colony, 
agreeable  to  a  proclamation  issued  the  19th  of 
February,  1754,  by  the  Hon.  Robert  Dinwiddie, 
Esq.,  then  Lieutenant  Governor;  and  having, 
moreover,  been  pleased  to  require  that  I  should 
receive  the  several  and  respective  claims  of  every 
person  who  engaged  in  the  service  aforesaid,  be- 
fore the  battle  of  the  Meadows  in  1754,  I  do 
hereby  give  this  public  notice  thereof,  requesting 
that  every  officer  and  soldier,  or  their  represen- 


tatives, will  exhibit  their  respective  claims  to  a 
share  of  these  lands,  properly  attested,  to  me, 
before  the  10th  day  of  October  next  ensuing,  in 
order  that  the  whole  may  be  laid -before  his  Lord- 
ship and  Council,  and  finally  adjusted.  And  to 
the  intent  that  no  unnecessary  application  may 
be  made,  it  is  hereby  signified  that  no  person  who 
entered  into  the  service  of  this  colony  after  the 
said  battle  of  the  Meadows,  (which  concluded 
the  campaign  of  1574,)  is  entitled  to  any  part  of 
these  200,000  acres  of  laud,  as  they  were  gWtn 
to  the  first  adventurers,  under  the  proclamation 
aforesaid. 

Georok  Washington. 

At  the  era  of  the  revolution,  Richmond  was 
less  in  size  than  either  Fredericksburg  or  Nor- 
folk, and  possessed  less  importance ;  it  was  from 
its  central  and  safe  position  alone,  that  it  was 
chosen  the  capital  of  the  State.  It  was  a  col- 
lection of  villages  lying  around  a  trading. place ; 
Byrd*s  warehouse  stood  just  opposite  the  present 
Exchange ;  another  large  place  of  inspection  for 
tobacco  stood  near  Rocketts;  these  with  some 
places  of  business.  Col.  Byrd*s  residence,  Bel- 
videre,  and  St.  John's  church  on  the  hill,  were 
the  only  houses  of  any  size  or  note.  The  surface 
of  the  ground  was  rough,  the  hills  steep  and  en- 
croaching on  the  river;  Shockoe  creek  passed 
winding  through  the  town ;  there  was  no  dock  and 
very  few  landing  places;  but  one  church  and  that 
out  of  sight,  scarcely  ever  preached  in  and  badly 
attended;  the  men  of  the  city  wore  the  old- 
fashioned  dress,  breeches,  stockings,  large  roomy 
coats,  cocked  hats  and  knee  buckles  for  the  bel- 
ter classes ;  and  hunting  shirts  and  leggings  for 
the  lower. 

Such  was  Richmond  in  1775 ;  a  collection  of 
disjointed  country  villages,  placed  amid  the  rag- 
ged ground  at  the  Falls  of  the  James. 

The  only  man  of  note  in  this  period  of  Rich- 
mond's history  was  Col.  William  Byrd  of  Westo- 
ver,  who  was  really  the  father  of  the  city.  His 
son  simply  followed  his  father's  example  in  dis- 
posing of  lots,  and  thus  carried  out  his  design. 
We  have  other  mementos  of  Col.  Byrd  beside 
the  chief  city  of  Virginia;  he  was  as  ready  widi 
his  pen,  as  he  was  prompt  in  undertaking  aod 
skilful  in  carrying  out  the  running  boundary  lines 
through  the  Dismal  Swamp.  In  his  manuscripts 
published  some  few  years  since  by  Edward  Ruf- 
fin,  Esq.,  he  describes  in  a  racy,  familiar  stjie, 
the  incidents  and  the  toils  of  running  the  dividing 
line  between  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  A 
Journey  to  the  Land  of  Eden  is  the  title  of  aooth- 
or  manuscript,  containing  his  adventures  in  takiog 
up  some  wild  land  in  North  Carolina ;  the  name 
was  given  to  that  province,  because  its  Goveroor 
was  Charles  Eden,  and  because  the  land  and  the 
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people  reminded  one  of  that  ancient  garden,  by 
the  otter  and  entire  contrast  it  presented. 

A  Progress  to  the  Mines  completes  the  Tolume ; 
be  describes  in^it  his  visit  to  Governor  Spots- 
wood,  who  was  mining  near  Fredericksburg,  and 
whom  from  his  being  the  first  to  open  and  work 
an  iron  mine  in  this  continent,  he  calls  the  Tubal 
Cain  of  America.  His  sketches  are  lively  and 
off-hand ;  giving  much  information  of  the  state  of 
society  in  that  distant  age  of  Virginia,though  evi- 
dently not  written  for  publication,  but  for  amuse- 
ment. To  judge  him  from  his  works,  written 
and  otherwise,  he  was  a  man  of  intellect,  wit, 
cultivation  of  mind  and  manners,  of  refined  tastes, 
of  great  and  persevering  energy,  and  with  a  sa- 
gacity far  beyond  his  age.  He  foresaw  the  fu- 
ture importance  of  the  place  he  had  chosen,  and 
used  all  his  influence  to  make  it  a  great  city. 
His  talents  were  appreciated  and  rewarded ;  he 
was  made  receiver-general  of  his  majeaty^s  rev- 
enaes  here,  thrice  appointed  public  agent  to  Eng- 
land, and  finally  President  of  the  Council  of  the 
Colony.  His  epitaph  describes  him  as  "  the  well- 
bred  gentleman  and  polite  companion,  the  splen- 
did economist,  and  prudent  father  of  a  family,  the 
constant  enemy  of  all  exorbitant  power,  and 
hearty  friend  to  the  liberties  of  his  country.'* 


CHAPTER  FOURTH. 
DURIlfO   THE  RKVOLUTIOlf. 

Richmond  had  hitherto  been  a  petty  town  in 
an  English  colony.  On  the  20th  of  March,  1775, 
a  body  of  men  assembled  in  it,  collected  from  all 
parts  of  Virginia,  who  were  destined  to  sever  the 
colony  and  the  country  from  the  harsh  rule  and 
Qojust  taxation  of  England,  and  to  build  up  a 
mighty  state  and  nation.  They  were  also  to 
propose  a  form  of  government,  as  free  as  it  was 
novel,  and  to  carry  out  in  its  administration  priu- 
ciples  of  liberty,  which,  scarcely  heard  of  then, 
are  now  the  common  property  of  all  nations. 
This  was  the  meeting  of  the  second  Virginia 
convention.  The  first  one  had  met  in  Wiiliams- 
barg,  August  1st,  1774,  and  had  rather  sought 
redress  of  grievances  than  any  thing  else;  its  tone 
had  been  expostulatory  and  its  temper  opposed 
to  resistance.  This  convention  organized  a  pro- 
visional government,  appointed  a  committee  of 
safety,  and  directed  that  the  colony  should  be  put 
in  a  state  of  defence  by  embodying,  arming  and 
disciplining  a  militia,  consisting  of  yeomen  and 
gentlemen. ,  In  it  the  question  of  peace  or  war 
was  decided  ;  in  it  Virgiuia  pledged  herself  to 
resist  all  tyranny,  and  to  carry  on  war,  if  in  no 
other  way  her  rights  could  be  maintained.  Rich- 
mond then  has  the  honor  of  having  had  begun  in 


it  the  first  plan  of  resistance  to  British  oppres- 
sion ;  from  her  issued  the  voice  of  Virginia  call- 
ing on  the  colonies  to  organize,  and  put  them- 
selves in  a  posture  of  defence  against  England, 
and  the  men  who  met  in  this  convention,  and  the 
measures  they  proposed  and  advocated,  took  the 
lead  among  all  others.  On  Richmond  hill,  ia 
this  city,  stands  old  St.  John*s  church,  surround- 
ed by  its  grave-yard ;  now,  a  building  somewhat 
modernized  by  the  addition  of  a  tower,  then  a 
plain  wooden  structure,  with  nothing  of  architec- 
tural beauty  to  recommend  it,  although  placed 
on  a  commanding  situation.  This  house  of  God 
was  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  convention ;  it 
was  no  desecration,  but  on  the  contrary  a  most 
fitting  place  of  meeting  for  men  engaged  in  so 
holy  a  work.  Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  men 
composing  this  body,  to  see  of  what  material 
they  are  made,  and  whether  success  is  likely  to 
crown  their  efforts.  First  on  the  list  stands 
Patrick  Henry,  that  mighty  man  of  eloquence,  a 
nobler  Demosthenes  struggling  against  an  en- 
croaching tyrant,  and  struggling  successfully  be- 
cause he  lived  among  a  better  people.  On  look- 
ing at  his  efforts,  on  this  and  other  occasions  wo 
know  not  which  most  to  admire,  the  intrepidity 
that  made  him  dare,  or  the  eloquence  that  made 
him  succeed.  Far  in  advance  of  his  age,  from 
the  mountain  top  of  his  own  intellectual  per- 
spicacity, he  saw  the  necessity  and  the  certaia 
success  too  of  the  contest,  and  gifted  with  cour* 
age  that  defied  opposition,  and  with  eloquence 
that  persuaded  and  convinced  all  who  heard  him, 
he  took  the  lead,  offered  resolutions  pledging 
Virginia  to  war,  and  inspired  all  men  with  a 
courage  and  with  sentiments  similar  to  his  own. 

Whence  had  this  man  this  power,  and  who 
taught  him  to  sway  the  minds  of  others, in  this 
wonderful  manner?  Of  a  figure  tall,  spare  and 
slightly  stooping ;  a  dark  sun-burnt  complexion ; 
a  grave,  thoughtful  countenance;  a  forehead 
high  and  straight;  the  eye  dark  and  deep  set 
uuder  a  thick,  black  eyebrow,  and  a  mouth  ex- 
pressing fairness,  gentleness  and  persuasion; 
dressed  as  a  country  gentleman,  and  with  the  ac- 
cent and  knowledge  of  a  man  untaught  in  the 
schools,  he  yet  possessed  the  power  to  wield  at 
will  the  opinions  of  the  cultivated  minds  around 
him.  Who  can  doubt  that  this  man,  thus  pecu- 
liarly qualified  for  his  perilous  task,  was  a  being 
brought  into  existence  for  this  very  purpose. 
That  this  untaught  and  indolent  lad,  who  spent 
his  days  in  solitude,  and  whose  powers  and  abiU 
ities  were  unknown  even  to  himself,  had  within 
him  au  intellect  and  energy,  that  when  displayed 
in  eloquence  wonld  shake  the  throne  of  Britain, 
and  limit  her  powers,  and  create  an  empire  here, 
seems  almost  incredible. 

He  stepped  forth,  at  the  appointed  time,  like  one 
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of  the  ancient  prophets,  burdened  with  a  message 
of  wisdom  and  of  hope  to  his  astonished  country- 
men, and  in  the  language  of  one  inspired,  predicted 
success  and  urged  them  to  effort,  shaming  the 
weak-hearted,  cheering  the  timid  and  directing  the 
bold ;  speaking  in  thunder  tones  what  other  men 
only  whispered,  and  boldly  justifying  what  others 
scarcely  dared  avow,  his  intrepid  eloquence 
earned  success. 

Hia  mighty  voice,  like  the  miraculous  sound 
that  prostrated  the  walls  of  Jericho,  bore  down 
the  barrier  of  awe  and  reverence  that  had  hith- 
erto surrounded  the  power  of  Great  Britain,  and 
showed  that  power,  stripped  of  its  defences,  no 
longer  invincible  when  assailed  by  the  indigna- 
tion of  an  incensed  people. 

Peyton  Randolph,  President  of  the  First  Con- 
gress, was  there,  a  man  who  died  too  early  for 
bis  country^s  good  and  for  his  own  fame ;  of  one 
of  the  noblest  and  wealthiest  families  in  the  col- 
ony, well-informed,  practical,  sensible ;  a  sound 
lawyer,  a  judicious  statesman  and  an  honest  man. 
Richard  Bland  was  there,  who  wrote  the  first 
pamphlet  on  the  connexion  with  Great  Britain 
that  correctly  viewed  the  subject;  a  man  learn- 
ed, logical  and  profound  in  constitutional  lore. 
George  Wythe  was  there,  afterwards  Chancel- 
lor of  the  State,  a  man  of  patriarchal  simplicity 
and  integrity,  able  and  laborious,  the  best  classical 
scholar  in  the  house,  possessing  varied  and  vast 
acquirements.    In  person  he  was  tall,  thin  and 
stooping.    Kind  and  benevolent  to  all  about  him, 
be  was  beloved  by  the  many  students  who  filled 
bis  office,  by  the  children  whose  amusements  he 
contributed  to  and  by  his  servants  whose  darkened 
minds  he  endeavored  to  instruct.    Of  him  Henry 
Clay  beautifully  and  truly  spoke  when  he  called 
him  ''the  immortal  Wythe,  the  patron  of  my 
youth,  like  Cato  wise,  like  Aristides  just.'*    He, 
however,  possessed  too  little  management  to  make 
him  successful  when  opposed  by  an  adroit  adver- 
sary.   Yet  bis  integrity,  modesty,  capacity  and 
knowledge  of  business  raised  him  to  high  honor 
and  made  him  universally  respected  and  beloved. 
Edmund  Pendleton  was  another  of  these  wor- 
thies ;  like  Henry,  a  man  of  slight  education,  he 
bad  overcome  difficulties  by  diligence;  he  was 
graceful  aud  elegant  in  person  aud  manner;  pos- 
sessing a  mind  dear,  acute  and  far-reaching,  of 
great  perseverance  and  untiring  assiduity,  he  was 
considered  the  best  parliamentary  manager  in 
the  convention.    His  talent  lay  in  his  persuasive 
eloquence ;  and  his  graceful,  easy  manner  and  his 
soft  silvery  voice  added  force  to  his  words  and 
arguments.     His  dexterity  and  knowledge  of  the 
arts  of  debate  made  him  a  formidable  competitor 
of  George  Wythe,  his  frequent  adversary  in  the 
courts  of  law. 
Of  George  Washington,  delegate  from  Fairfax, 


it  is  unnecessary  to  speak ;  or  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, men  afterwards  famous  in  the  annals  of  the 
republic  and  of  the  world. 

Another  member  was  Robert  C.  Nicholas,  a 
lawyer  of  the  first  practice,  well  trained  and 
learned nn  his  profession,  a  graceful  and  very  able 
speaker,  and  remarkably  scrupulous  in  choosing 
and  understanding  the  right  before  deciding ;  a 
man  cautious,  firm  and  wise. 

Richard  Henry  Lee  of  Westmoreland  aL»o 
graced  the  Convention,  the  Cicero  as  Henry 
was  the  Demosthenes  of  the  House,  possess- 
ing a  noble  Roman  countenance  and  a  grace- 
ful and  dignified  bearing.  A  critic,  a  man  of 
fine  taste  and  of  minute  and  extensive  and 
thorough  acquirements,  learned  in  every  branch 
of  science  and  literature,  well  versed  in  histor- 
ical and  political  knowledge,  with  a  mind  un- 
tramelled  by  an  education  for,  or  by  practice  at 
the  bar,  he  possessed  an  eloquence  the  most  per- 
suasive and  powerful.  His  speech  was  not  like 
that  of  Henry's,  a  torrent  bearing  every  thing  be- 
fore it,  but  like  a  clear,  gentle,  flowing  river, 
bearing  on  its  bosom  the  wealth  brought  from 
far,  and  disseminating  beauty  and  fertility  along 
its  course. 

George  Mason,  who  wrote  the  firat  constitu- 
tion of  Virginia,  and  who  was  one  of  the  wisest 
men  and  most  ardent  patriots  this  country  ever 
produced,  is  the  last  of  these  illustrious  persons 
that  we  shall  mention.  With  them  were  many 
others,  as  wise  though  notas  famous,  men  of  strong 
minds,  firm  wills  and  stout  hearts,  men  to  be  relied 
on,  who  though  they  shone  not  so  brightly  by  these 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  were  yet  suns  ia 
their  own  districts,  gathering  influence  and  dis- 
pensing light. 

After  two  days  of  hesitation,  and  when  thanks 
had  been  given  to  those  who  had  served  in  the 
first  Congress,  when  doubt  and  indecision  sat  oa 
every  face,  and  men  shrank  back  from  the  idea 
of  a  contest  with  England,  Henry  rose  and  of- 
fered his  celebrated  resolutions  that  the  colony 
be  immediately  put  in  a  state  of  defence  by  o^ 
ganizing  an  armed  force.  It  was  in  this  memo- 
rable debate  that,  after  hearing  and  allowing  full 
force  to  all  that  had  been  urged  in  favor  of  peace- 
ful measures,  he  bore  down  opposition  by  the 
force  of  his  eloquence,  and  inspiring  his  hearen 
and  the  nation  with  his  own  spirit,  uttered  forth  the 
war  cry  of  the  revolution,  "  give  me  liberty  or 
give  me  death."  The  resolutions  passed,  and  i 
committee  of  safety  was  appointed  to  carry  them 
out,  and  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  State. 
They  entered  actively  on  the  performance  of 
their  duties,  organized  troops,  and  directed  a 
stand  of  colors  to  be  prepared  in  each  district, 
bearing  on  one  side  the  name  of  the  district,  tod 
on  the  other  **  Virginia  for  Constitutional  Lib* 
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erty,**  a  motto  the  State  has  proudly  carried  ever 
BiDce  in  her  political  course.  This  was  the  first 
deliberate  aod  orgauized  state  resistance  to 
Great  Britain;  Henry  has  the  honor  of  having 
conceived  and  carried  it  out,  and  the  old  church 
in  Richmond  is  the  place  where  this  great  prin- 
ciple wis  first  fairly  promulgated.  It  was  the 
cradle  of  liberty  in  the  south,  and  the  additional 
honor  of  being  the  starting  point  of  the  revolu- 
tion is  thus  given  to  the  spot,  marked  out  by  na- 
tare  and  by  Indian  sagacity  for  the  capital  of 

ifgioia. 

Richmond  went  back  to  its  usual  quietness ; 
magazine*  of  arms  and  provisions  were  collected 
in  it,  and  manufactories  of  powder,  cannon  and 
small  arms  were  put  in  operation  at  Westham  in 
its  vicinity.  It  served  also  as  a  station  for  troops 
towards  the  close  of  the  war,  a  place  of  drill  and 
preparation  for  the  southern  campaigns,  and  from 
being  the  Capital  and  Governor*s  residence  be- 
came a  place  of  great  resort* 

Id  1779,  the  seat  of  government  was  removed 
from  Williamsburg  to  Richmond,  when  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  chief  officer  of  the  State.  It  had 
been  proposed  frequently  before,  even  so  early 
as  1746,  during  the  time  of  Governor  Gooch. 
The  act  of  assembly  gives,  as  a  reason  for  the  re- 
moval, the  unsafe  and  exposed  situation  of  Wil- 
liamsburg, its  inconvenience  as  a  place  of  meet- 
ing for  the  courts  or  the  legislature,  and  the 
central  position  of  Richmond.  It  directed  six 
squares  on  Shockoe  hill  to  be  bought  for  the  pub- 
lic buildings;  the  streets  to  be  improved,  and  the 
town  to  be  enlarged.  It  was  intended  that  these 
squares  should  lie  together,  intersected  by  streets ; 
and  on  one  the  capitol  should  stand,  the  Gov- 
ernor's house  on  another,  and  on  the  others  the 
courts  and  offices,  the  jail  and  public  market 
houses.  The  plan  was  not  adhered  to.  The 
popalatioo  of  Richmond  at  this  time  must  have 
been  small,  as  ten  years  later  it  only  numbered 
^  houses.  There  was  hardly  room  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  and  the  officers  of  the 
State.  The  first  tavern  built  was  the  old  City 
Hotel,  used  during  the  time  of  the  convention  as 
a  place  of  resort.  It  still  stands,  a  plain  wooden 
building;  from  the  shape  of  its  windows,  and  its 
general  style  (if  that  architectural  term  can  be 
applied  to  it)  like  that  of  the  old  church,  it  was 
probably  built  about  the  same  time.  It  stands 
on  Main  street  opposite  the  Union  Hotel,  and  is 
now  used  as  a  carpenter  shop.  In  it,  probably, 
were  dranghted  those  resolutions  that  roused  and 
pledged  Virginia  to  action ;  it  was  the  resting 
place  for  the  great  men  who  met  to  consider  our 
case  as  a  nation.  The  sound  of  the  saw  and 
hammer,  and  the  rough  words  of  the  laborers 
now  strike  the  oar,  where  mighty  questions  of 
aational  policy  were  once  discussed;    where 
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Henry's  fervour  in  debate  and  fascinating  con- 
versation, where  the  classic  wit  of  Lee,  and  the 
quietly  delivered  yet  forcible  opinions  of  Wash- 
ington, and  of  many  other  sages  and  patriots, 
were  once  heard. 

The  Capitol  stood  on  the  upper  side  of  Pearl 
street,  extending  down  to  Cary ;  it  was  a  large, 
clumsy  looking,  wooden  building  without  any 
thing  to  mark  it.  Had  it  been  a  building  of  any 
note  as  to  size  or  beauty,  it  would  have  been 
burnt  when  the  British,  under  Arnold,  entered  . 
Richmond.  Probably  they  were  unable  to  dis- 
cover where  the  Virginia  Legislature  sat,  and 
judging  from  appearance,  esteemed  the  building 
to  be  some  old  warehouse.  After  the  present 
Capitol  was  erected  it  reverted  to  its  original  use, 
having  been  held  as  a  store  and  warehouse  by 
the  firm  of  Brown  and  Rives,  one  among  the 
most  wealthy  and  energetic  houses  of  the  city. 
The  honorable  William  C.  Rives  is  the  son  of 
one  member  of  this  influential  firm. 

Alongside  of  it,  toward  Main  street,  stood  at  a    ^ 
later  date  the  tavern  of  The  Rising  Sun,  kept  by/ 
Fletcher,  and  much  frequented  by  members  of 
the  Legislature. 

In  1781  the  British  force  under  Arnold  invaded 
Virginia  and  took  possession  of  Richmond ;  much 
blame  has  been  cast  on  the  Governor  for  not  pre- 
venting this  insult  to  our  State,  and  for  inefficient 
conduct  on  the  occasion.    It  is  certain,  that  he 
had  received  notice  from  General  Washington  of 
the  expected  attack  on  Virginia,  and,  that  although 
the  invading  fleet  was  in  our  waters  and  proceed- 
ing up  James  River,  yet  Richmond  was  not  put 
in  a  state  of  defence,  nor  the  militia  called  out, 
until  the  emergency  presented  itself.    A  few  mi- 
litiamen came  on  the  ground,  unprepared  by  pos- 
sessing good  discipline  or  good  officers  to  meet  a 
well  trained  foe.    The  enemy  landed  at  Westo- 
ver,  and  marched  without  opposition  to  Rich- 
mond, burned  and  plundered  at  will,  and  then 
returned  to  their  ships  in  safety.    It  is  the  great- 
est disgrace  that  ever  befell  Virginia;  and  al- 
though great  credit  is  due  to  Thomas  Jefferson 
for  his  services  to  our  State  and  nation,  and  for 
his  firm  attachment  to  republican  principles ;  al- 
though his  name  will  ever  descend  to  posterity  as 
one  of  our  greatest  men  and  wisest  civilians,  this 
unresisted  conquest  of  our  capital  by  900  men, 
will  remain  as  a  blot  on  his  memory.     No  amount 
of  excuse  can  ever  wipe  away  the  stain ;  nor 
will  it  serve  to  say,  that  he  was  not  correctly  in- 
formed, had  no  troops,  and  could  not  collect  mi- 
litia.   Had  he  shown  firmness,  and  met  the  dan- 
ger instead  of  running  away  from  it;  had  he  been 
more  anxious  to  preserve  the  public  honor,  than 
to  save  the  public  stores ;  had  he  rallied  the  forces 
on  the  spot  against  the  enemy  himself,  instead 
of  employing  all  hands  in  carrying  off  arms  and 
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powder;  he  would  thus,  io  place  of  creating  a  panic 
that  conquered  the  town  before  the  enemy  reach- 
ed it,  have  produced  a  spirit  of  confidence,  and 
have  driven  them  to  their  ships.  Patrick  Henry, 
or  Governor  Nelson,  would  have  exhibited  a  very 
different  spirit;  and  in  their  hands,  this  great 
stigma  on  our  State  would  have  been  prevented. 
Had  a  military  man,  possessing  snch  powers  and 
supplies,  and  with  the  power  to  call  out  militia, 
warned  too  of  his  enemies'  approach,  acted  in 
a  similar  manner,  he  would  have  been  broken  for 
'  misconduct,  and  probably  shot  for  cowardice; 
and  the  State  expects  more  from  its  chief  officer, 
than  the  general  does  from  his  subordinate.  1 
extract  from  the  narrative  of  Lieut.  Col.  Sim- 
coe,  who  was  an  active  British  partisan, and  com- 
manded under  Arnold  in  this  plundering  expedi- 
tion. His  account  of  the  ease  with  which  the 
conquest  was  made,  and  of  the  panic  that  per- 
vaded our  citizens  and  forces,  is  corroborated  by 
the  account  given  in  Tucker's  Life  of  Jefferson ; 
although  he  does  not  mention  the  burning  and 
plundering  of  private  property,  nor  the  threat  of 
Arnold  to  destroy  the  town,  unless  he  was  per- 
mitted to  briug  up  his  ships^and,  carry  off  the  to- 
bacco from  its  warehouses. 

The  streets  were  filled  with  the  provisions  and 
liquors  from  the  stores ;  and  the  hogs  of  the  city 
got  drunk  with  the  British  soldiers,  and  were 
together  seen  staggering  along  the  streets — fit- 
ting company  for  such  beastly  men,  and  for  such 
a  rascally  commander. 

On  the  approach  of  the  British  no  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  defence ;  the  cannon  were 
hurried  off  or  sunk  in  the  James;  the  public  arms 
and  stores  were  carried  across  the  river  or  sent 
to  Westham,  and  very  great  general  activity  was 
shown  in  running  away.  The  Governor  and 
most  of  the  white  families  left  the  city,  and  only 
some  two  or  three  hundred  militia,  uncommand- 
ed  and  already  alarmed,  were  posted  on  the  hills 
to  run  away  also,  as  soon  as  the  enemy  came  in 
sight  There  was  not  even  a  show  of  resistance, 
nor  a  gun  fired;  and  a  handful  of  rangers  scat- 
tered a  militia  force,  far  outnumbering  them,  like 
so  many  sheep.  **  On  the  arrival  at  VVestover, 
the  troops  were  immediately  disembarked;  at 
first  from  the  reports  of  the  country  of  the  force 
that  was  assembling  ta  defend  Richmond,  Gen. 
Arnold  hesitated  whether  he  should  proceed 
thither  or  not,  his  positive  injunctions  being  not 
to  undertake  any  enterprise  that  had  much  risk 
in  it;  but  Lieut.  Cols.  Dundasand  Simcoe,  con- 
curring that  one  day's  march  might  be  made  with 
perfect  security,  and  that  by  this  means  more 
perfect  information  might  be  obtained,  the  troops 
were  immediately  put  in  motion,  and  proceeded 
towards  Richmond,  where  the  enemy  was  under- 
stood to  have  very  considerable  magazines. 


••  1 1  w  as  above  30  mile»  from  Westover ;  several 
transports  bad  not  arrived,  and  Gen.  Arnold^s 
force  did  not  amount  to  800  men.  On  the  sec- 
ond day's  march,  while  a  bridge  was  replacing 
over  a  creek,  the  advanced  guard  only  having 
passed  over,  some  of  the  enemy's  militia,  who 
had  destroyed  it  the  evening  before  and  were  to 
assemble  with  others  to  defend  it,  were  deceived 
by  the  dress  of  the  Rangers  and  came  to  Lieat. 
Col.  Simcoe,  who  immediately  reprimanded  them 
for  iu)t  coming  sooner,  held  conversation  with 
them,  and  then  sent  them  prisoners  to  Gen.  Ar- 
nold. Within  seven  miles  of  Richmond  a  patrol 
of  the  enemy  appeared,  who  on  being  discovered 
fled  at  full  speed  ;  the  (Queen's  Rangers,  whose 
horses  were  in  a  miserable  condition  from  the 
voyage,  could  not  pursue  them.  Soon  after, 
Lieut.  Col.  Simcoe  baited,  having  received  the 
clearest  information  that  a  road  made  passable 
for  wood  carts  led  through  the  thickets  to  the 
rear  of  the  heights,  on  which  the  town  of  Rich- 
mond was  placed,  where  they  terminated  in  a 
plain,  although  they  were  almost  inaccessible  by 
the  common  road.  On  giving  this  information  to 
Gen.  Arnold,  he  said  it  was  not  worth  while  to 
quit  the  road  as  the  enemy  would  not  fight.  On 
approaching  the  town.  Gen.  Arnold  ordered  tbe 
troops  to  march  as  open,  and  to  make  as  great 
an  appearance  as  possible ;  and  the  ground  was 
so  favorable  that  a  more  skilful  enemy  than  those 
who  were  now  reconnoitring  would  have  imag- 
ined the  numbers  to  have  been  double. 

'*  The  enemy  at  Richmond  appeared  drawn  op 
on  the  heights  to  the  number  of  two  or  three 
hundred  men;  the  road  passed  through  a  wood 
at  the  bottom  of  those  heights,  and  then  ran  be- 
tween them  and  the  river  into  the  lower  town. 
Lieut.  Col.  Simcoe  was  ordered  to  dislodge  tbeaa: 
he  mounted  the  hill  in  small  bodies,  stretchiog 
away  to  the  right,  so  as  to  threaten  the  enemy 
with  a  design  to  outflank  them ;  and  as  they  filed 
off  in  appearance  to  secure  their  flank,  he  directly 
ascended  with  his  cavalry,  where  it  waeso  steep 
that  they  were  obliged  to  disntount  and  lead  their 
horses.  Luckily  the  enemy  made  no  resistance, 
nor  did  they  fire;  but  on  the  cavalry's  arrival  on 
the  summit,  retreated  to  the  woods  in  great  con- 
fusion. 

**  There  was  a  party  of  horsemen  in  tbe  lower 
town,  watching  the  motions  of  Lieut.  Col.  Duo- 
das,  who,  the  heights  being  gained,  was  now  en- 
tering it.  Lieut.  Col.  Simcoe  pushed  on  with 
the  cavalry  unnoticed  by  the  enemy  in  the  lower 
town,  till  such  time  as  he  began  to  descend  in 
their  rear,  when  an  impassable  creek  stopped 
him,  and  gave  the  enemy  time  to  escape  to  tbe 
top  of  another  hill  beyond  the  town.  Having 
crossed  over  lower  down,  he  ascended  the  hill, 
using  such  conversation  and  words  towards  them 
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BS  might  prevent  their  inclinatioa  to  retreat. 
However,  when  the  Rangers  were  arrived  within 
twenty  yards  of  the  summit,  the  enemy,  greatly 
superior  in  numbers,  but  made  up  of  militia  and 
epectators,  some  with  and  some  without  arms, 
galloped  off*.  They  were  immediately  pursued, 
bat  without  the  least  regularity.  Capt.  Shank 
and  Lieut.  Spencer,  who  had  met  with  good 
horaes  ia  the  country,  far  distanced  the  rest  of  the 
cavalry. 

**  Lieut.  Col.  Simcoe  left  an  officer  to  mark  the 
poaitioo  he  meant  his  infantry  to  take  on  their 
arrival,  and  collecting  all  the  men  he  could  over- 
take* followed  Capt.  Shank,  anxious  lest  his  ar- 
dour should  prove  fatal;  he  had  pursued  the 
enemy  four  or  five  miles,  six  or  seven  of  whom 
he  bad  taken  with  several  horses — a  well  timed 
capture.  On  Lieut.  Col.  Simcoe*s  return  he  met 
with  orders  from  Gen.  Arnold  to  march  to  the 
foundry  at  Westham  and  destroy  it;  the  flank 
companies  of  the  80th  under  Major  Gordon,  were 
sent  as  a  reinforcement. 

**  With  these,  and  his  corps,  he  proceeded  to  the 
foundry;  the  trunions  of  many  pieces  of  iron 
cannon  were  struck  off*,  a  quantity  of  small  arms 
and  a  great  variety  of  military  stores  were  de- 
stroyed. 

**  Upon  consultation  with  the  artillery  officer,  it 
waa  thought  better  to  destroy  the  magazine  than 
to  blow  it  up.     This  fatiguing  business  was  ef- 
fected by  carrying  the  powder  down  the  cliffs 
and  pouring  it  in  the  water ;  the  warehouses  and 
mills  were  then  set  on  fire,  and  many  e^^losions 
happened  in  various  partsof  the  buildings  which 
might  have  been  hazardous  had  it  been  relied  on 
that  all  the  powder  was  regularly  deposited  in 
one  magazine;  and  the  foundry,  which  was  a 
very  complete  one,  was  totally  destroyed.    It 
was   night  before  the  troops  returned  to  Rich- 
mond ;  the  provisions  which  had  been  made  for 
them  had  now  to  be  cooked  ;  fatigued  with  the 
march  the  men  in  general  went  to  sleep;  some 
of  them  got  into  private  houses  and  there  ob- 
tained rum."    In  the  above  extract  some  of  the 
soft  expressions  require  explanation.     Captain 
Shank,  &c.,  **  who  had  met  with  good  horses,'* 
is  a  shaded  mode  of  saying  that  the  Captain  had 
stolen  a  fine  horse  soon  after  landing  at  Westo- 
ver ;  and  the  men  **who  got  into  private  houses,^' 
&C.9  would  now  be  considered  robbers  and  house- 
breakers, and  hanged  accordingly.     Tarleton, 
another  famous  partisan,  was  dismounted  from  a 
stolen  horse  by  its  owner,  in  the  streets  of  York- 
town,  after  the  surrender  of  that  city ;  Virginia 
lost  a  great  deal  of  private  property  by  British 
officers  and  soldiers  metting  with  the  horses,  and 
getting  into  the  bouses  of  her  citizens  in  this 
manner. 
This  insult  to  our  capital  roused  the  spirit  of 


the  people  of  Virginia ;  forces  were  organized  in 
every  part  of  the  State,  and  Lafayette  was  sent 
with  some  continental  troops  to  form  a  j ruction 
with  Steuben,  and  to  take  command.  He  entered 
Richmond  in  April,  and  held  it  against  the  forces 
of  Arnold  and  Phillips,  who  had  marched  from 
Petersburg  to  Manchester.  Cornwallis  now 
marched  into  Virginia,  united  his  forces  with 
those  of  Arnold^  and,  driving  Lafayette  before 
him,  again  occupied  Richmond. 

Of  the  remaining  events  of  the  war;  the  arm- 
ing throughout  Virginia,  the  retreat  "f  Cornwal- 
lis to  Yorktown,  the  advance  of  Washington 
and  the  French  forces,  and  the  final  struggle 
which  gloriously  terminated  the  war,  I  need  not 
here  speak.  General  Nelson  had  been  made 
Governor  and  commanded  the  militia  of  the  Sjate 
in  person  at  Yorktown.  He  made  every  exer- 
tion that  his  office  permitted,  and  pledged  his 
private  fortune  to  raise  supplies,  and  prepare  for- 
ces to  vindicate  the  injured  honor  of  the  State. 
Richmond  sunk  back  into  its  usual  quietness ; 
and  being  a  small  town,  badly  built,  and  only 
containing  some  1,800  or  2,000  inhabitants,  must 
have  astonished  the  foreign  officers  in  our  service 
when  told  that  it  was  the  capital  of  Virginia. 
The  Marquis  Cfaastellux,  who  served  with  honor 
in  the  French  army,  and  who  visited  Richmond 
in  1781,  thus  describes  it : 

"Though  Richmond  be  already  an  old  town, 
and  well  situated  for  trade,  being  built  on  the 
spot  where  James  River  begins  to  be  navigable, 
that  is  just  below  the  Rapids,  it  was  before  the 
war  one  of  the  least  considerable  in  Virginia^ 
where  they  are  all  in  general  very  small ;  but  the 
seat  of  government  having  been  removed  from 
Williamsburg,  it  is  become  a  real  capital  and  is 
augmenting  every  day. 

<*  It  was  necessary  doubtless  to  place  the  leg- 
islative body  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  coast, 
where  it  was  exposed  to  the  rapid  and  unexpect- 
ed inroads  uf  the  English;  but  Williamsburg  had 
the  still  farther  inconvenience  of  being  situated 
at  the  extremity  of  the  State,  which  obliged  a 
great  part  of  the  delegates  to  make  a  long  jour- 
ney to  the  Assembly;  besides  that  from  its  posi- 
tion between  James  and  York  rivers,  it  has  no 
port  or  communication  with  them  but  by  small 
creeks  very  difficult  for  navigation,  whilst  vessels 
of  200  tons  come  up  to  Richmond.  This  new 
capital  is  divided  into  three  parts,  one  of  which 
is  on  the  edge  of  the  river  and  may  be  consid- 
ered as  the  port ;  the  two  others  are  built  on  two 
eminences  which  are  separated  by  a  little  valley. 
**  I  was  conducted  to  that  on  the  west,  where 
I  found  a  good  inn,  and  my  lodging  and  dinner 
ordered  by  a  servant  whom  I  had  sent  on  two 
days  before  with  a  lame  horse.  We  were  served 
therefore  immediately,  but  with  such  magnifi- 
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ceDce  and  profusion,  that  there  would  have  been 
too  much  for  twenty  persons.  Every  plate  that 
was  brought  up 'produced  a  burst  of  laughter, 
but  not  without  considerable  alarm  for  the  bill 
of  the  next  day;  for  I  had  been  apprized  that 
the  inns  of  Richmond  were  uncommonly  extrav- 
agant. I  escaped,  however,  for  seven  or  eight 
Louis  d'or,  which  was  not  enormous  considering 
our  expenditure ;  a  short  time  before  M.  de  Ro- 
chambeau  had  paid  five  and  twenty  Louis,  at 
another  inn,  for  some  horses  which  remained 
there  for  four  or  five  days,  although  he  neither 
J  ate  nor  slept  in  it  himself.  Mr.  Formicald,  my 
landlord,  was  more  honest,  his  only  error  was 
the  exalted  idea  he  had  formed  of  the  manner 
in  which  French  general  officers  must  be  treated. 
He  is  a  Neapolitan  who  came  to  Virginia  with 
Lonf  Dunmore. 

**  After  dinner  I  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mr.  Har- 
rison, then  Governor  of  the  State.  I  found  him 
in  a  homely  but  spacious  enough  house,  which 
was  fitted  up  for  him.  The  Assembly  was  not 
then  sitting;  there  was  nothing  to  distinguish 
him  from  other  citwens.  One  of  his  brothers, 
who  is  a  colonel  of  artillery,  and  one  of  his  sons 
who  acted  as  his  secretary,  were  with  him. 

**The  conversation  was  free  and  agreeable, 
which  he  was  desirous  of  prolonging;  for  on  my 
rising  in  half  an  hour,  lest  I  might  interrupt  him, 
he  assured  me  that  the  business  of  the  day  was 
at  an  end,  and  desired  me  to  resume  my  seat« 

**We  talked  much  of  the  first  Congress  in 
America,  in  which  he  sat  for  two  years,  and 
which  was  composed  of  every  person  distinguish- 
ed for  virtue  and  capacity  on  the  continent.  Thb 
subject  led  us  naturally  to  that  which  is  the  most 
general  topic  among  the  Americans,  the  origin 
and  commencement  of  the  present  revolution. 
It  is  a  circumstance  peculiar  to  Virginia,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country  were  certainly  in  the 
best  situation  of  all  the  colonists  under  the  Eng- 
lish government.  The  Virginians  were  planters ; 
they  possessed  almost  exclusively  the  priviledg- 
ed  article  of  tobacco  which  the  English  came 
in  quest  of  into  the  very  heart  of  the  country, 
bringing  in  exchange  every  article  of  utility  and 
even  of  luxury.  They  had  a  particular  predi- 
lection for  Virginia,  and  favored  accordingly  the 
peculiar  disposition  of  that  country,  where  in- 
dolence and  cupidity  go  hand  in  hand,  and  serve 
only  as  boundaries  to  each  other. 

*^  It  was  undoubtedly  no  easy  matter  therefore 
to  persuade  this  people  to  take  up  arms,  because 
the  town  of  Boston  did  not  choose  to  pay  a  duty 
on  tea«  and  was  in  open  rupture  with  England. 
That  idea  was  to  be  awakened  at  which  every 
man,  educated  in  the  principles  of  the  English 
ConsUtutiou,  shudders,  the    idea  of  a  servile 


submission  to  a  tax  to  which  he  has^ot  himwlf 
consented. 

**  The  precise  case,  however,  relative  to  them, 
had  not  yet  occurred,  though  every  enlightened 
mind  foresaw  that  such  was  the  object,  and  would 
be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  early  mea- 
sures of  the  government ;  but  how  were  the  peo- 
ple to  be  convinced  of  this?  By  what  other 
motive  could  they  be  brought  to  adopt  decisive 
measures,  if  not  by  the  confidence  they  reposed 
in  their  leaders  ? 

**Mr.  Harrison  informed  me,  that  when  he  was 
on  the  point  of  setting  out  with  Mr.  Jeffemn 
and  Mr.  Lee  to  attend  the  firet  Congress  at  Phil- 
adelphia, a  number  of  respectable,  but  uninform- 
ed inhabitants,  waited  upon  and  addressed  them 
as  follows :  *  You  assert  that  there  is  a  fixed  in- 
tention to  invade  our  rights  and  privileges ;  we 
own  that  we  do  not  see  this  cleariy,  but  since 
you  assure  us  that  it  is  so  we  believe  the  fact. 
We  are  about  to  take  a  very  dangerous  step,  but 
we  confide  in  you  and  are  ready  to  support  yon 
in  every  measure  you  shall  think  proper  to  adopt.' 

**  Mr.  Harrison  added,  that  he  found  binuelf 
greatly  relieved  by  a  speech  made  by  Lord  North 
soon  after,  in  which  he  could  not  refrain  from 
avowing  in  the  clearest  manner  the  plan  of  the 
British  government.  This  speech  was  pnb&bed 
in  the  public  papers,  and  all  America  rang  with 
with  ilB  contents.  Returaing  afterwards  to  Vir- 
ginia he  saw  the  same  persons  who  had  thus  id- 
dressed  him  on  his  departure,  who  now  confess- 
ed that  1^  had  not  deceived  them,  and  that  hence- 
forward they  were  resolutely  determined  upon 
war. 

**  The  reader  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  plea- 
sure I  took  in  conversing  with  Mr.  Harrisoo. 
Besides  that,  I  was  particularly  happy  to  fonn 
an  acquaintance  with  a  man  of  so  estimable  a 
character  in  every  respect,  and  whose  best  eulo- 
giura  it  is  to  say  that  he  is  the  intimate  friead  of 
Dr.  Franklin." 


CHiLPTER  V. 


CONTENTION  OF  '88. 

Both  Washington  and  Lafayette  visited  Rich- 
mond in  1784,  and  were  welcomed  by  committees 
appointed  by  the  Legislature  to  receive  them  sad 
express  their  sense  of  the  great  services  which 
-they  had  rendered  to  the  country.  Patrick  Henry 
was  then  Governor,  and  cordially  united  with  the 
Legislature  in  offering  this  State  homage  and 
tribute  of  thanks. 

The  meeting  of  the  Convention  of  Ratifica- 
tion in  Richmond  was  the  next  great  event  in  its 
history.  It  met  in  the  old  capitol  the  2nd  of 
Junoi  1788,  and  afforded  a  fine  field  of  display 
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iQ  the  inteilectttal  contests  of  its  talented  mem- 
bers. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  important  issues  at 
stake,  and  on  the  weight  that  Virginia  had  in 
tbe  confederacy,  we  may  well  question  whether, 
if  she  bad  withheld  her  consent  and  refused  to 
ratify  the  Constitution,  any  government  could 
have  been  formed. 

In  the  first  Richmond  Convention  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  was  set  in  motion;  in  the  second, 
Yirgiom  gave  her  voice  in  favor  of  the  Union  of 
the  States,  and  virtually  by  that  decision  put  in 
operation  the  present  government.  In  that  con- 
vention tbe  destiny  of  our  country  hung  doubt- 
ful, suspended  on  the  eloquence  and  the  influence 
of  the  men  who  composed  it.  This  was  the  most 
important  public  meeting  ever  held  in  Virginia, 
if  we  consider  the  question  involved,  the  amount 
of  talent  employed,  and  tbe  brilliancy  and  vigor 
of  the  debate.  In  the  former  meeting,  if  oppo- 
sition exiated,  it  was  rather  as  to  the  time  and 
manner  of  resistance  than  as  to  resistance  itself, 
and  early  in  that  debate  all  thought  alike  on  the 
subject.  There  was  display  of  talent;  yet  it 
was  rather  the  vehement  haranguot  than  the 
power  of  argument  which  distinguished  that 
body.  In  this  one,  there  was  exhibited  a  gladia- 
torial contest  of  mighty  and  well-trained  intel- 
lects such  as  this  country  has  never  seen  before 
nor  since.  Virginia  sent  her  choicest  sons  to  de- 
cide for  her;  beside  Henry,  Pendleton,  Wythe 
and  Lee,  men  trained  in  her  debates,  and  who 
bad  taken  the  lead  and  carried  things  onward  in 
tbe  Revolution,  there  were  others  of  strong  mind, 
deep  learning,  and  ardent  spirit. 

Out  of  the  house  and  during  the  canvass,  par- 
ties were  distinctly  divided  for  or  against  the 
Constitution;  and  when  the  Convention  met, 
they  readily  divided  off,  and  we  will  speak  of 
them  under  these  two  divisions. 

James  Madison  who  had  been  one  of  tbe  most 
useful  men  in  forming  the  Constitution,  now  came 
forth  \o  defend  it ;  he  brought  extensive  learning, 
natural  abilities  of  the  highest  order,  and  a  well- 
trained  intellect  to  its  aid.  His  mind  was  re- 
markable for  its  depth,  its  clearness,  and  its  com- 
prehensiveness;  better  fitted  for  the  committee 
room  than  the  forum,  he  rarely  mingled  in  de- 
bate, and  scarcely  ever  rose  to  eloquence.  He 
had  the  peculiar  faculty  of  accomplisbiug  what- 
ever he  undertook,  and  his  invariable  success  ex- 
hibited at  once  bis  good  ynse  iu  laying  bis  plans, 
and  his  sagacity  and  perseverance  in  carrying 
them  out.  No  man  of  his  time  equalled  him  in 
the  distinct,  lucid,  and  convincing  manner  in 
which  his  state  papers  were  drawn  up,  and  no 
one  has  since  surpassed  him.  He  stands  a  model 
for  American  writers;  for  his  written  arguments, 
like  Marshairs  spoken  logic,  could  neither  be 


gainsaid  nor  resisted.  His  spirit  was  too  pure 
and  lofty  to  be  soiled  in  the  strife  of  party  poli- 
tics; he  moved  above  the  storm,  in  the  philosophic 
calm  of  his  own  soul,  directing  and  restraining 
it.  Pure  in  life,  simple  in  manners,  plain  in  dress 
and  appearance,  he  stands  pre-eminent,  tbe  first 
and  the  greatest  statesman  this  country  has  ever 
produced^  And  he  has  the  even  higher  honor  of 
being  tbe  only  prominent  public  man,  filling  twice 
the  executive  chair,  carrying  this  country  through 
a  harassing  war,  and  being  closely  connected 
with  political  affairs  during  a  long  life,  whose 
name  was  never  mentioned  with  detraction,  who 
escaped  the  ordeal  of  violent  abuse  showered  on 
eyery  other  great  man,  and  who  gained  and  kept 
the  esteem  and  the  confidence  of  even  bitter  po- 
litical opponents.  He  possessed  that  rare  com- 
bination, a  mighty  intellect,  a  practical  and  en- 
ergetic disposition,  and  a  heart  naturally  calm, 
or  with  its  passions  thoroughly  under  control. 

John  Marshall  brought  the  treasures  of  his 
mind  and  tongue  to  bear  on  the  important  ques- 
tion. His  faculties  bad  not  yet  acquired  strength 
with  training;  but  his  undeveloped  powers  were 
formidable  to  those  who  opposed  the  constitu- 
tion. Totally  differing  from  Henry  in  his  style 
of  eloquence,  be  nevertheless  possessed  a  power 
unequalled  by  any  other  orator  of  this  country. 
It  was  that  of  analyzing  a  subject  thoroughly, 
clearing  away  from  it  all  that  might  interfere 
with  his  view  of  the  case,  and  presenting  the 
kernel  of  the  matter  in  his  own  light.  No  flight 
of  fancy  carried  him  off,  no  charms  of  imagina- 
tion could  make  him  swerve  aside ;  no  matter 
how  high  or  how  far  his  opponent  may  have 
borne  off  the  subject  and  the  feelings  of  his  bear- 
ers, bis  intellect,  as  surely  and  powerfully  as  the 
force  of  gravitation  itself,  seized  upon  and  brought 
them  back.  In  fact,  it  was  just  as  natural  for 
him,  by  the  very  weight  and  mass  of  his  intellec- 
tual power,  to  attract  to  himself  the  convictions 
of  his  audience,  as  for  the  earth  to  draw  within 
its  influence  all  bodies  near  it.  And  in  debate  he 
was  like  the  stone  mentioned  in  the  Scripture^ 
whoever  fell  upon  it  was  broken,  and  upon  whom- 
soever it  fell,  with  its  crushing  weight,  he  was 
ground  to  powder.  He  was  an  iceberg  of  intel- 
lect ;  cold,  impassioned,  vast ;  yet  attracting  by  its 
grandeur  and  its  beauty,  and  overcoming  every  re- 
sistance by  the  momentum  of  its  combined  mass 
and  motion. 

General  Lee,  commonly  called  Legion  Harry, 
the  famous  partisan  of  the  Revolution,  gave  his 
voice  very  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. He  was  as  active  in  the  forum  as  in  tbe 
field,  and  from  his  knowledge  of  military  affairs, 
his  prompt  readiness,  and  his  attacking  style  of 
oratory,  was  a  useful  member  of  the  House  and 
a  formidable  opponent. 
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George  Nicholas  opened  the  debate  in  the 
House  by  standing  up  in  behalf  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  he  was  young,  ardent,  talented,  endowed 
with  rare  vigor  of  intellect,  well  informed  in  all 
things  connected  with  constitutional  law,  and 
possessing  a  decision  and  intrepidity  that  made 
him  prominent.  He  removed  soon  after  to  Ken- 
tucky, and  became  one  of  the  leading  politicians, 
and  very  first  lawyers  in  that  State. 

Bushrod  Washington,  nephew  of  the  General, 
and  afterwards  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a 
man  of  solid  rather  than  brilliant  qualities,  was 
another  advocate  of  the  federal  government. 

George  Wythe,  although  generally  in  the  chair 
as  presiding  officer,  yet  gave  in  his  adherence  to 
the  Constitution  and  raised  his  voice  in  favor  of 
its  adoption.  Pendleton,  with  his  ripe  wisdom, 
and  Francis  Corbin,  young,  talented,  thoroughly 
educated,  brilliant  and  graceful  in  oratory ;  one 
just  entering,  and  the  other,  after  long  service, 
leaving  the  political  arena,  urged  in  the  most 
effective  manner  the  acceptance  of  our  present 
system  of  government.  Edmund  Randolph, for- 
merly Governor  of  the  State,  and  afterwards  first 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  whom 
Clay  called  **  the  wise,  the  chaste,  the  enlight- 
ened Randolph,"  had  been  one  of  the  delegates 
to  the  Convention  which  formed  the  Constitu- 
tion and  had  refused  to  sigu  it;  yet  finding  the 
mass  of  the  people  and  of  the  States  in  favour 
of  it,  and  feariug  the  evils  of  the  former  confed- 
eracy, he  had  laid  aside  his  objections  and  was 
one  of  the  most  able,  as  he  certainly  was  the 
most  eloquent  advocate  of  it  in  the  House.  He 
is  thus  described  by  Wirt :  *'  A  figure  large  and 
portly;  his  features  uncommonly  fine;  bis  dark 
eyes  and  his  whole  countenance  lighted  up  with 
an  expression  of  the  most  conciliatory  sensibility; 
his  attitudes  dignified  and  commanding ;  his  ges- 
ture easy  and  graceful ;  his  voice  perfect  harmo- 
ny; and  his  whole  manner  that  of  an  accom- 
plished and  engaging  gentleman. 

*•  He  has  filled  the  highest  offices  in  this  com- 
monwealth, and  has  very  long  maintained  a  most 
respectable  rank  in  his  profession.  His  charac- 
ter with  the  people  is  that  of  a  great  lawyer  and 
an  eloquent  speaker. 

**  To  me,  however,  it  seems  that  his  mind,  as  is 
often,  but  not  invariably  the  case,  corresponds 
with  his  personal  appearance  ;  that  is,  that  it  is 
turned  rather  for  ornament  than  for  severe  use. 
His  temper  and  habits  lead  him  to  the  stately 
swelling  manner  of  Bolingbroke,  but  either  from 
the  want  of  promptitude  and  richness  of  concep- 
tion, or  his  too  sedulous  concern  and  hunting  after 
words,  he  does  not  maintain  that  manner  smooth- 
ly and  happily.  On  the  contrary,  the  spirits  of 
his  hearers,  after  having  been  awakened  and  put 
into  sweet  and  pleasant  motion,  have  their  tide 


not  unfrequently  checked,  ruffled  and  painfolly 
obstructed  by  the  hesitation  and  perplexity  of 

the  speaker Although  when 

brought  to  the  standard  of  perfect  oratory,  he 
may  be  subject  to  the  censure  which  I  have  passed 
on  him,  yet  it  is  to  be  acknowledged,  and  I  make 
the  acknowledgment  with  pleasure,  that  he  ie  a 
man  of  extensive  reading,  a  well-informed  law- 
yer, a  fine  belles  lettres  scholar,  and  sometimes 
a  beautiful  speaker.*' 

James  Innes,  Attorney  General  of  Virginia, 
came  late  into  the  House,'  and  made  but  one 
speech  in  favor  of  the  Constitution ;  yet  that 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  delivered  during 
the  debate.  It  produced  a  profound  effect  oo  the 
House,  and  Patrick  Henry  in  reply  said  of  him, 
and  the  sentence  describes  his  eloquence  justly: 
**that  honorable  gentleman  is  endowed  with 
great  eloquence — eloquence  splendid,  magoifi- 
cent,  and  sufficient  to  shake  the  human  mind." 
And  Wirt  describes  him  as  a  rare  union  of  pomp 
and  power;  his  eloquence,  a  splendid  conflagra- 
tion. 

These,  with  others  of  less  note  and  power, 
were  the  men  who  stood  up  in  favor  of  the  Con- 
stittttion,  and  urged  every  argument  and  used 
every  weapon  that  the  armory  of  their  well-stored 
minds  could  furnish  to  remove  objections  and  en- 
force its  advantages. 

On  the  other  side,  were  exerted  all  the  mighty 
eloqueuce,  the  statesmanship,  the  talent  for  de- 
bate, the  personal  influence,  and  the  fervent 
earnestness  of  Patrick  Henry.  Never  had  he 
exerted  himself  as  in  this  battle  of  the  giants, 
and  never  did  he  deserve  so  much  credit  for  the 
vigorous  display  of  all  those  varied  talents,  rich 
acquirements,  and  highly  trained  faculties  which 
his  nature  and  his  position  had  formed  and  cul- 
tivated. As  an  impassioned  orator,  and  brilliant, 
persuasive  reasoner,  he  was  well  known;  yet  do 
one  had  given  him  credit  for  such  powers  for 
debate,  and  such  versatility  of  mind,  as  he  dis- 
played on  this  occasion. 

Richard  Henry  Lee  was  also  personally  hos- 
tile to  the  Constitution,  yet  he  spoke  not  much 
against  it,  and  voted  finally  to  submit  it  to  the 
people. 

James  Monroe  opposed  the  adoption  of  that 
Constitution,  under  which  he  was  afterwards  to 
hold  the  highest  office.  He  objected  witboot 
violence;  pointing  out  the  defects  and  suggesting 
changes,  comparing  it^ith  the  old  confederacy, 
and  wishing  rather  a  union  of  States  than  a  con- 
solidation of  the  people  into  one  government. 
Here  was  a  Staters  Rights  man,  and  a  firm  ad- 
vocate of  republican  principles.  He  had  served 
in  the  Revolution,  been  wounded  at  Princeton, 
and  afterwards  studied  law.  He  was  not  bril- 
liant or  eloquent,  nor  even  learned ;  yet  from  bis 
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industry,  eoergy,  kuowledge  of  business,  and 
honest,  sincere,  sagacious  character,  be  gradu- 
ally rose  to  bigb  honor.  He  united  the  frank 
cordiality  of  the  soldier  with  the  acuteness  of 
the  civilian.  He  appears  to  tne  a  striking  in- 
stance of  a  man  elevated  to  the  highest  offices 
by  the  force  of  common  sense  and  directness  of 
purpose  alone,  without  the  aid  of  more  than  or- 
dinary talent.  Though  not  great  himself,  be 
possessed  that  affinity  for  greatness  which  made 
him  attach  himself  to  men  of  mind  and  influ- 
ence ;  and  his  political  course,  and  especially  his 
elevation  to  the  presidency,  was  owing  rather  to 
the  weight  of  character  and  influence  of  his  as- 
sociates, Jeflferson  and  Madison.  It  was  the  mo- 
mentum imparted  to  a  lesser  body  by  the  motion 
of  a  greater,  which  continued  to  advance  by  rea- 
son of  its  inferior  bulk  after  that  which  set  it  in 
motion  had  ceased  to  act.  Monroe  nevertheless 
possessed,  though  in  an  inferior  degree,  that  rare 
peculiarity  belonging  to  Madison — the  faculty  of 
succeeding  in  whatever  he  undertook,  and,  owing 
to  a  similar  cause,  his  most  excellent  common 
sense. 

William  Grayson  was  distinguished  even  among 
these  men  of  talent,  and  that  is  praise  enough 
for  any  man.  He  possessed  eloquence,  logical 
acuteness,  great  power  of  sarcasm  and  stores  of 
knowledge  collected  from  all  sources.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  earnest  and  most  able  opponents 
of  the  whole  system,  deprecating  the  ratification 
of  the  constitution,  and  using  all  his  powers  in 
exhibiting  and  attacking  its  weak  points. 

tieoi^e  Mason  was  next  to  Patrick  Henry,  the 
most  bitter  and  effective  enemy  to  the  ratification. 
He  was  one  of  the  wisest  men  this  country  then 
possessed ;  by  him  was  written  the  first  constitu- 
tion of  Virginia,  be  had  sat  in  the  councils  of 
the  state  and  nation,  and  mingled  in  all  impor- 
tant debates  of  the  time,  he  was  one  of  the  Vir- 
ginia delegates  to  the  convention  by  which  the 
constitution  had  been  formed ;  he  bad  opposed 
it  strenuously  there,  refused  to  sign  it,  and  now 
came  into  this  debate  thoroughly  informed  upon 
the  merits  of  the  question,  and  decidedly  opposed 
to  its  passage.  His  character  is  better  under- 
stood by  giving  the  opinions  of  soa»e  great  co- 
temporaries.  Madison  said  of  him,  that  he  had 
the  greatest  talent  for  debate  of  any  man  whom 
he  had  ever  met.  Patrick  Henry  considered  him 
the  greatest  statesman  in  all  respects  of  the  age 
and  country.  And  Jefl*er8on  said  of  him,  **  he 
was  of  the  first  order  of  wisdom  among  those 
who  acted  on  the  theatre  of  the  revolution,  of 
expansive  mind,  profound  judgment,  cogent  in 
argument,  learned  in  the  lore  of  our  former  con- 
Btitntion  and  earnest  for  the  republican  change 
on  democratic  principles.  His  eloquence  was 
neither  flowing  nor  smooth,  but  bis  language  was 


strong,  his  manner  most  impressive  and  strength- 
ening by  a  dash  of  biting  criticism  when  provo* 
cation  made  it  seasonable.'*  His  strong  ground 
of  objection  was  that  the  consolidation  of  gov- 
ernment was  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the 
country,  and  he  feared  that  the  result  would  be 
the  establishment  of  a  monarchical  form  of  gov- 
ernment. He  urged  also  the  want  of  a  **Bill  of 
Rights*'  as  a  limit  to  the  general  sovereignty 
given  by  the  constitution,  and  thought  with  Pat- 
rick Henry,  that  there  was  too  much  ambiguity 
and  indistinctness  used  in  defining  the  powers  and 
privileges  of  the  government.  For  twenty  days 
did  this  discussion  continue,  and  every  faculty  of 
mind,  every  mode  of  attack  and  defence,  every 
species  of  logic  and  argument,  every  variety  of 
illustration  and  every  thing  that  eloquence  could 
dictate  to  persuade  and  to  convince,  was  used. 
Every  thing  but  invective;  the  courtesy  of  de- 
bate was  never  broken,  and  the  harmony  that 
prevails  among  gentlemen  was  not  interrupted. 
The  speakers  allowed  themselves  much  latitude 
in  discussion,  and  the  exciting  causes  of  our  rev- 
olutionary struggle  and  the  principles  of  all  gov- 
ernments were  considered  and  debated.  It  was 
in  fact  a  debate  on  the  principles  of  government, 
over  which  the  learned  Wythe  presided,  and  in 
whose  discussion  the  strongest  minded  and  most 
thoroughly  informed  men  in  America  bore  a  part. 
And  it  was  thus,  for  subject,  for  interest  and  for 
the  men  engaged  in  it,  the  most  remarkable  de- 
bate that  this  country  ever  saw.  It  gave  a  stamp 
and  character  to  Virginia  statesmanship,  and 
trained  her  public  men,  and  instructed  her  peo- 
ple, so  that  she  attained  a  standard  of  political 
excellence  which  no  other  state  at  that  time  or 
since  has  ever  possessed. 

This  convention  may  be  called  the  Nursery  of 
Reputations,  for  in  it  they  sprang  up  into  a  vigor- 
ous growth  and  to  its  discussions  and  displays 
may  be  legitimately  traced  the  presidencies  and 
the  statesmanlike  reputation  of  Madison  and 
Monroe;  the  chief  justiceship  and  the  legal  fame 
of  Marshall ;  the  attorney  generalship  of  Ran- 
dolph; the  distinguished  honor  in  which  Ken- 
tucky held  Nicholas ;  the  seoatorship  of  Masoa 
and  of  Grayson ;  General  Lee's  elevation  to  the 
chair  of  Governor,  and  the  state-wide  reputatioa 
of  all  who  took  part  in  the  debate. 

Richmond  was  filled  with  persons  from  every 
part  of  the  State,  who  felt  interest  in  the  succesa 
of  the  constitution,  or  who  desired  to  witness 
these  splendid  corruscations  of  intellect;  the 
state  house  was  filled  with  an  eager  and  atten- 
tive audience,  competent  to  enjoy  the  rich  intel- 
lectual treat,  and  who  carried  throughout  the 
State  the  opinions  of  government,  and  of  men 
which  they  there  acquired.  It  was  at  the  close  of 
this  debate  that  Patrick  Henry,  feeling  deeply  the 
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responBibility  of  the  position  of  the  bonse  in  hav- 
ing to  decide  so  momentous  a  question,  "  made 
an  appeal  to  it,  which  in  point  of  sublimity  has 
never  been  surpassed  in  any  age  or  country  of 
the  worid.  After  describing,  in  accents  which 
spoke  to  the  soul,  and  to  which  every  bosom 
deeply  responded,  the  awful  immensity  of  the 
question  to  the  present  and  future  generations 
and  the  throbbing  apprehensions  ^ith  which  he 
looked  to  the  issue,  he  passed  from  the  house 
and  from  the  earth,  and  looking  as  he  said  '  be- 
yond that  horizon  which  binds  mortal  eyes,*  he 
pointed — with  a  countenance  and  action  that 
made  the  blood  nm  back  upon  the  aching  heart — 
to  those  celestial  beings  who  were  hovering  over 
the  scene,  and  waiting  with  anxiety  for  a  deci- 
sion which  involved  the  happiness  or  misery  of 
more  than  half  the  human  race.  To  these  be- 
ings— with  the  same  thrilling  look  and  action — 
he  had  just  addressed  an  invocation  that  made 
every  nerve  shudder  with  supernatural  horror — 
when,  lo !  a  storm  at  that  instant  arose  which 
shook  the  whole  building,  and  the  spirits  whom 
he  had  called  seemed  to  have  come  at  his  bid- 
ding. Nor  did  his  eloquence  or  the  storm  imme- 
diately cease— but  availing  himself  of  the  inci- 
dent, with  a  master's  art,  he  seemed  to  mix  in 
the  fight  of  his  ethereal  auxiliaries,  and  *  rising 
on  the  wings  of  the  tempest,  to  seize  upon  the 
artillery  of  heaven,  and  direct  its  fiercest  thun- 
ders against  the  heads  of  his  adversaries.'  The 
scene  became  insupportable,  and  the  house  rose 
without  the  formality  of  adjournment,  the  mem- 
bers rushing,  from  their  seats  with  precipitation 
and  confusion." 

One  of  the  spectators  who  came  on  purpose 
to  hear  this  discussion,  and  who  was  always 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  coostitutioo,  said  that 
when  he  heard  this  speech  he  felt  as  certain  that 
if  the  constituUon  was  adopted  we  should  be  a 
ruined  people  as  he  was  of  his  own  existence.* 
The  constitution  was  adopted  in  a  house  of  168 
members  by  a  majority  of  only  ten,  although  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  were  in  favor  of  it ;  so 
powerful  was  Patrick  Henry's  influence  and  ge- 
nius, and  so  sound  his  objections,  that  it  required 
the  weight  of  Washington's  name  among  the 
people,  and  of  Madison,  Randolph,  Wythe  and 
Nicholas  among  the  statesmen  to  overcome  them. 
If  to  one  man  more  than  another  we  owe  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  by  the  people,  that 
man  is  George  Washington ;  he  had  advised  and 
labored  in  the  convention  which  formed  it;  he 
had  put  the  sanction  of  his  name  to  it,  and  had 
used  in  private  all  his  influence  to  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

*  Colonel  PoKey  of  Spottsylvania ;  my  informant  was 
Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  of  Princeton, then  a  tutor  in  his 
litmily. 


If  Virginia  had  not  ratified  the  constitotion,  it 
could  never  have  gone  into  effect,  and  we  owe 
it  to  James  Madison  in  the  house  and  to  Georg« 
Washington  out  of  it,  that  it  passed.  It  stands i 
glorious  monument  of  their  united  labors. 

While  Virginia  adopted,  she  recommended  im- 
portant amendments  to  the  constitution,  and 
these  afterwards  became  part  of  it.  Among 
them  were  freedom  of  speech,  press  and  reli- 
gion ;  the  rights  of  the  people  to  bear  arms,  and 
to  assemble  and  petition  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances ;  that  excessive  bail  or  fines  should  not  be 
exacted,  nor  cruel  and  excessive  punisboieDt 
used ;  that  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  and  tWi\  cases 
should  be  allowed,  and  that  all  powers  not  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States  by  the  constitotion, 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  should  be  re- 
served to  the  states  respectively  or  to  the  people. 

To  Richmond  belongs  the  honor  of  being  the 
scene  of  this  great  intellectual  battle,  the  la»t 
great  contest  which  the  friends  of  the  constitu- 
tion had  to  fight ;  it  was  to  the  cause  of  the  uoioa 
what  Yorktown  was  in  the  revolution,  the  place 
of  final  and  decisive  battle. 

The  utmost  joy  was  expressed  when  the  Fed- 
eral constitution  was  adopted ;  accounts  of  its 
joyful  reception  were  extracted  from  other  papera 
of  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  were  pub- 
lished iff  the  Independent  Chronicle  of  Aogns- 
tine  Davis.  He  himself  rejoiced  in  the  prospect, 
and  thus  discourses:  **What  Virgioian's  breast 
glows  not  with  expectation  of  this  boon,  when 
he  considers  that  its  first  shoot  sprung  from  this 
State ;  that  it  has  been  reared  to  maturity  by 
men  who  give  dignity  to  human  nature ;  that  it 
is  The  Tree  of  Life,  whose  fruit  will  enthrone 
this  western  empire  high  among  the  nations,  and 
raise  the  firmest  and  fairest  temple  to  liberty  that 
has  ever  yet  dignified  this  globe.." ! 

In  January  1787  a  fire  broke  out  in  a  store, 
spread  to  Anderson's  tavern  near,  and  condnned 
increasing  until  it  had  destroyed  Byrd's  ware- 
house with  a  large  quantity  of  tobacco  in  it,  and 
some  fifty  other  bouses,  with  their  contents.  With 
much  difficulty,  the  treasury  and  other  public 
buildings  were  preserved,  although  it  was  found 
necessary  to  remove  papers  and  records  of  im- 
portance. The  loss  to  private  individuals  was 
estimated  at  half  a  million  of  dollars.  This  Vm 
fell  heavily  on  many  who  could  ill  afford  it ;  aad, 
by  the  advice  of  the  Governor,  a  meeting  of  the 
citizens  was  called,  and  subscriptions  taken  up 
for  their  relief.  Sympathy  for  the  sufferers  was 
felt  in  every  part  of  the  State,  and  committees 
were  appointed  in  every  town  to  collect  fiiods 
and  forward  them  to  Richmond.  In  this  way 
much  of  the  injury  sustained  was  repaired,  and 
the  city  again  rose  from  its  ruins.    At  that  time 
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a  fire  of  such  an  extent  was  no  trivial  matter  to 
a  city  containing  not  quite  300  houses. 

During  this  time  the  capitol  was  going  up;  it 
was  at  first  doubtful  on  which  hill  it  should  stand, 
while,  however,  the  committee  were  in  treaty 
with  one  proprietor  on  Church  Hill  and  demur- 
ring  about  his  price,  another  on  Shockoe  Hill 
offered  them  land  enough  as  a  gift.  The  offer 
was  accepted  and  the  capitol  built  on  the  land 
given  by  him ;  the  town  began  at  once  to  be  di- 
rected towards  the  new  capitol,  lots  there  rose 
iu  value,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  gift  was  made 
apparent.  Jefferson,  then  minister  in  Paris, 
finding  that  a  state  capitol  was  determined  on, 
and  that  preparations  were  making  to  build  it, 
and  fearing  lest  blunders  might  be  made,  and  a 
bailding  put  up  that  would  disgrace  the  State, 
offered  his  taste  to  select  a  model.  He  chose  the 
^*Mai8on  Quarr^e*'  of  Nismes.  Its  position  is 
upon  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  city ;  its  ap- 
pearance imposing  and  grand  when  seen  at  a 
distance,  or  on  approaching  Richmond  from  the 
south;  and  a  nearer  approach  and  closer  inspec- 
tion does  not  diminish,  but  rather  in  creases  the  im- 
pression of  its  beauty,  grandeur  and  grace. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Madison,  Jefferson  thus  speaks, 
"we  took  for  our  model  what  is  called  the  Mai- 
son  Quarree  of  Nismes,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful, if  not  the  most  beautiful,  and  precious  mor- 
sel of  architecture  left  us  by  antiquity.  It  was 
bttilt  by  Cains  and  Lucius  Cesar,  and  repaired 
by  Louis  XIV.,  and  has  the  suffrage  of  all  the 
judges  of  architecture  who  have  seen  it,  as  yield- 
iog  to  no  one  of  the  beautiful  monuments  of 
Greece,  Rome,  Palmyra  and  Balbec,  which  late 
travellers  have  communicated  to  us." 

Arthur  Young  notices  it  thus,  **  It  is  beyond 
all  expression  the  most  light,  elegant  and  pleas- 
ing building  I  ever  beheld ;  without  any  extra- 
ordinary magnificence  to  surprise,  it  rivets  atten- 
tion. There  is  a  magic  harmony  in  the  propor- 
tions that  charms  the  eye.  One  can  fix  on  no 
particular  part  of  preeminent  beauty ;  it  is  one  per- 
fect whole  of  symmetry  and  grace." 

A  plain,  wooden  building,  surrounded  on  two 
or  three  sides  by  porches,  was  occupied  by  the 
Governor  of  the  commonwealth ;  it  stood  on  the 
same  spot  now  occupied  by  the  square  and  mns- 
sively-built  Governor's  house.  This  last  dates 
from  1804,  and  is  inferior  to  many  private  resi- 
dences in  beauty  and  convenience. 

In  1791  and  *93  Richmond  was  again  the  cen- 
tre of  attraction,  from  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
exhibitions  of  forensic  eloquence  that  this  or  any 
other  country  ever  saw.  It  was  in  the  celebrated 
British  debt  case ;  a  case  discussed  before  the 
Supreme  Court  with  so  much  ability  and  elo- 
quence as  to  place  the  bar  of  Virginia,  in  point  of 
power  and  excellence,  above  all  others  in  the  | 


Union.  The  case  was  this  ;  a  British  subject 
brought  an  action  for  debt  contracted  before  the 
war  against  an  American  citizen.  We  had  just 
come  out  of  a  long  and  harassing  war;  wherein 
private  property  had  not  been  respected  by  the 
British,  and  during  which  also  the  Virginia  legis- 
lature had  declared  the  property  of  British  sub- 
jects forfeited  to  the  commonwealth,  and  that 
any  citizen,  owing  money  to  any  of  them,  should, 
on  paying  the  same  into  the  loan  office  of  the 
government,  receive  a  receipt  which  should  dis- 
charge him  from  the  debt.  The  American  had 
complied  with  this  requisitiou,  and  the  trial  was 
brought  up  to  test  the  validity  of  the  law.  On 
one  side  were  Messrs.  Ronald,  Baker,  Wickham 
and  Starke,  all  men  of  learning  and  power. 
For  the  defendant  appeared  Patrick  Henry,  John 
Marshall,  Alexander  Campbell  and  Colonel  In- 
oes,  attorney  general, — a  decided  preponderauco 
of  eloquence  and  talent.  Patrick  Henry  came 
out  in  all  his  power  on  this  occasion  ;  so  power- 
ful was  his  eloquence  that  he  forced  from  the 
judge  on  the  bench  (Iredell)  the  exclamation, 
'*  Gracious  God  I  he  is  an  orator  indeed  !"  And 
so  able  were  the  men  on  each  side,  and  so  elo- 
quently and  argumentatively  was  the  discussion 
kept  up,  that  the  countess  of  Huntingdon,  who 
heard  it  said,  that  if  those  speeches  had  been  de- 
livered in  Westminster  Hall,  each  speaker  would 
have  been  rewarded  with  a  peerage.  The  case 
was  decided  for  the  American  debtor,  and  a  great 
and  important  question  for  Virginia  was  thus 
disposed  of. 

Passing  over  the  years  during  which  Governor 
Lee«  Brooke  and  Wood  were  in  office,  as  years  of 
slight  interest,  marked  only  by  the  gradual  in- 
crease of  the  city,  we  come  to  the  time  when 
Jam^s  Monroe  held  the  chair  of  state.  This 
was  a  stirring  and  interesting  period  in  Virginians 
history,  and  Richmond  partook  of  the  excite- 
ment. During  the  administration  of  Governor 
Wood,  the  Armory  was  begun  in  Richmond,  and 
other  measures  adopted  to  put  the  State  in  a 
posture  of  defence.  The  republican  party  of 
Virginia  had  watched  wiih  a  jealous  eye  every 
measure  of  the  federal  government ;  and  strong 
fears  were  entertained,  that  it  was  calculated  to 
increase  in  power  until  danger  would  accrue  to 
our  liberties  from  its  action*  The  chief  objec- 
tion to  the  constitution  had  been,  that  it  would 
swallow  up  state  sovereignties  and  become  so 
powerful  as  to  oppress  the  several  states. 

The  legislature  of  Virginia,  judging  from  many 
acts  of -the  Federal  government  that  a  crisis  was 
approaching,  quietly  prepared  for  it  by  forming 
an  armory  and  encouraging  the  manufacturing 
of  arms.  The  building  rapidly  rose;  it  stands 
between  the  river  and  the  canal  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  above  the  basiu,  and  presents  very  well 
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towards  the  river.  It  has  a  haodsome  front,  two 
wings  and  a  cupola  in  the  centre ;  the  barracks 
connect  the  two  wings,  and  these  circle  round  so  as 
to  include  the  parade  ground,  the  cannon  in  long 
rows  with  piles  of  balls,  and  the  workshops. 
About  an  acre  of  ground  is  included  in  this  area, 
and  every  thing  is  kept  with  soldier- like  neatness 
and  propriety.  At  6rst,  arms  were  manufactured 
and  cannon  made  here;  now,  workmen  are  em- 
ployed  in  repairing  and  keeping  in  order  the  arms 
stored  away. 

The  Richmond  Armory  can  equip  and  arm  a 
hundred  thousand  men  on  very  short  notice.  The 
curious  stranger  will  notice,  among  the  large  iron 
cannon  in  the  yard,  six  ancient  and  fine  looking 
brass  eighteen  po»nders  and  two  mortars ;  they 
are  French  in  make,  containing  all  of  them  the 
ileur  de  lis  in  the  French  coat  of  arms,  and 
names  and  place  of  makers  to  indicate  their  ori- 
gin. A  handsome  figure  on  each  to  represent 
the  sun  scattering  its  rays,  and  some  name  as 
**  U  Demoniaque^  V Advocate  l^  Gourmand,^^  &c.. 
marks  each  one.  ''^  Ultima  ratio  rtgunC^  is  mark- 
ed on  the  body  of  every  gun,  and  some  c^  them 
bear  the  date  of  1678;  they  are  all  highly  finished, 
and  show  great  skill  in  the  maker.  Nothing  is 
known  definitely,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these 
guns  came  into  possession  of  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  they 
were  a  gift  to  the  commonwealth  from  the  French 
king,  and  were  landed  to  take  part  in  the  siege 
of  Yorktown.* 

The  Virginia  penitentiary  had  been  planned 
and  begun ;  it  did  not  go  into  operation  until  the 
year  1800.  The  need  of  such  an  institution  had 
been  long  felt,  yet  it  was  not  until  1796  that  the  leg- 
islature passed  an  act  directing  one  to  be  built,  and 
to  be  a  receptacle  of  all  the  convicts  of  the  State 
whose  crimes  were  not  panishable  with  death. 
It  is  built  on  a  high,  healthy  and  airy  situation  in 
the  western  part  of  the  city;  formerly  entirely 
out  of  town,  but  now  by  encroaching  streets  and 
houses  nearly  surrounded ;  it  covers  more  than  an 
acre  of  ground,  and  its  area  is  filled  with  work- 
shops. A  high  wall  surrounds  it  on  three  sides, 
the  main  building  forms  a  fourth  side,  and  the 
space  thus  enclosed  contains  several  acres.  Men 
and  women  are  kept  separated,  and  various  me- 
chanic arts  are  taught  them.  The  first  building 
put  up  was  burnt  in  1823;  fortunately  no  lives 
were  lost,  and  apart  from  the  alarm  of  the  con- 
victs at  the  prospect  of  being  burned,  and  of  the 
citizens  in  fear  of  their  escape,  no  harm  resulted. 
This  institution  is  the  oldest  of  the  kind  in  this 
country ;  it  is  well  arranged  in  every  respect  and 
under  excellent  management. 

*  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  Armory  guni  see  Messen- 
ger for  April  1847— [Ed.  Mess. 


A  LEGEND  OF  BARBERT. 

There  was  a  little  dandy  man  that  lived— no  matter 
where, 

Who  thought  it  rastlj  eamme  UfanU  to  cultivate  hiabair, 

And  BO  he  kept  in  confltaot  paj  a  hair  (and  irkbkcr) 
dresser — 

Who  called  himself  in  pompoua  phrue  '  tonaorial  pnh 
fesaor*— 

Beneath  whose  kindlj  curling-tongs  our  hero's  rin; lets 
twined. 

Not  Absatom*8  so  beaoteona  grew,  nor  hung  bo  low  be- 
hind. 

And  soon  upon  bis  upper  lip,  right  wondnms  to  behold. 

There  sprouied  an  immense  moustache  with  sttnay  hae 
of  gold. 

Along  the  street  thiis  dandy  man  would  walk,  at  set  cf 

sun, 
And  aa  the  ladies  passed  him  by,  he*d  throw  at  every  <»e 
Such  melting  looks  from  underneath  his  by acinthine curls, 
That  fixed  forever  was  the  fate  of  all  these  haplese^b— 
In  vain  tbey  tried  to  think  no  more  of  such  an^roaal 

tresses, 
Nigbt,  with  its  boon  of  dreamy  reef,  bnt  deepened  tbek 

distresses. 
For  in  their  visieM  seA  and  light,  Don  Whiskenndos 

came, 
A  halo  round  his  shining  hair  and  his  monstacbe  id  flame! 

fiut  soon  our  little  dandy  man  became  involved  in  min. 
By  spending  such  enorroous  sums  in  real  grease  of  Brviat 
The  filmed  Macassar  Oil  be  found  a  moat  expeosire  hem, 
Alas  for  iboBc  Hyperion  locka!  he  waa  compelled  to 

slight  *em; 
Until  one  dark  and  fatal  day,  completely  out  of  cash, 
He  vowed  to  cut  the  ringlets  off  and  camper  the  noas- 

tache; 
And  having,  at  the  barber's  hands,  sustained  this  crntl 

blow, 
That  little  balance  yet  unpaid,  he  bade  the  barber  go'. 

But  when  our  Hide  dandy  man  aroae,  quits  late,  next 

day. 
He  saw^oh  aigbt  to  fill  the  aoul  with  terror %ad dismay! 
Upon  his  lip  moustache  more  fierce  than  ever  brigaad 

knew^ 
Like  young  Augustus  Tomlinsoa*s,  hia  hair  more  fieredy 

grew; 
*Twa8  not  confined  by  art  within  "its  proper afaara of 

space," 
Nor  yet  about  the  forehead  thrown  with  ApoUoniaa 

grace- 
But  like  **  the  fretful  porcupine**  quite  feaifid  'twaa  to 

view,  Sir, 
As  with  its  horrid  snakes  appeare  the  head  of  the  Me- 
dusa! 

Outspoke  that  little  dandy  man — "Come  hither  once 

again, 
**  My  trusty  knight  of  razor  strops,  your  work  was  dose 

in  vain, 
*'  Bring  forth  your  sbaipest  sciason  now,  your  keenest 

Sheffield  blade, 
«'And  let  your  bravest  handicraft  be  quickly  heredia> 

played." 
Then  sat  he  down,  fast  flew  the  sheare  his  tangled  curls 

among, 
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like  maise  before  the  acythd  fiwt  feU  his  beard  ao  denae 

and  atrong, 
Tba  floor  beneath  was  thickly  atrenrn  with  tufts  of  golden 

hair, 
A  g^yw  aad  a  cleaner  man  he  left  the  barber's  chair. 

SliM  fcr  onr  little  dandy  man  what  horrors  were  in  store! 
Nexi  BBom  the  crop  upon  his  head  was  thicker  than  be- 
fore. 

The  huge  moustache  depended  low  upon  his  throbbing 

breast- 
He  seeaaed  like  one  by  *  frightful  fiends'  and  demons  sore 

oppreaaed, 
Befors  liia  mirror  thus  he  stood,  the  scaredest  man  of  any, 
As,  when  the  marble  horseman  spoke,  stood  luckless  Don 

Giovanni, 
And  from  that  hour  all  human  skill  did  unavailing  prove 
That  superlinman  growth  of  hair  and  whisker  to  remove. 


onr  little  dandy  man '  went  flying  all  abroad'-^ 
By  steamer  sailed  to  Liverpool,  by  rail  to  Paris  rode — 
And  still  DO  remedy  he  found,  in  England  or  in  France, 
The  fruitless  eflbrt  only  served  his  sorrows  to  enhance ; 
Day  after  day  his  health  declined,  he  grew  at  heart  more 

sack. 
His  '  matted  and  combinM  locka'  not  even  Hobbs  could 

pick. 
And,  more  than  that,  as  if  to  make  his  anguish  but  the 

deeper. 
That  beard  so  indestructible  defied  Bf  cCormack's  Reaper. 

At  length  our  little  dandy  man,  when  every  means  had 

bailed— 
For  at  the  worst  experiments  his  spirit  never  quailed — 
Besought  a  learned  African,  of  widest  fame,  who  said 
The  only  way  to  cure  the  ill  was — to  cut  off  the  head : 
And  BO  our  hero  built  himself  a  private  guillotine, 
Aad  very  soon,  beneath  iu  axe,  beheaded  he  was  seen« 
And  now  the  locks,  moustache  and  beard,  translated  to 

the  sky, 
Are  hung,  like  Berenice's  hair,  among  the  stars  on  high. 

X.  Y.  Z. 


A  LOVE  STORY. 


It  is  oar  parpow,  reader,  to  write  for  your  en- 
tertainmeDt  m  love  story.  In  it  we  will  develope 
to  you  aa  mttacbment  us  remarkable  as  any,  per- 
baps,  that  ever  originated  in  the  romantic  imag- 
inings of  the  novelist,  springing  up  under  circum- 
Mances  peculiarly  unfavorable  to  its  existence, 
progressing  while  both  parties  were  subjected  to 
the  strongest  causes  of  estrangement,  and  while 
impedimentB  almost  insuperable  were  opposed 
to  its  consummation. 

We  do  not  mean  to  describe  our  hero  as  a  gen- 
tleman of  fine,  portly  appearance,  for  he  was, 
00  the  contrary,  of  rather  a  slender  and  ema- 
ciated form ;  nor  do  we  mean  to  say  that  he  had 
bair  as  dark  as  the  raven*s  wing,  and  an  eye  as 
black  as  jet«  for,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  the 
one  may  have  been  of  a  deep  red  buot  and  the 


other  of  a  greyish  color.  We  may,  however, 
with  reason  presume  that  the  latter  possessed  a 
penetrating  brilliancy.  It  is  seldom  that  a  dull 
eye  is  set  in  a  head  of  much  brains,  and  we  have 
the  most  undoubted  proofs  that  he,  whom  we  are 
now  introducing  to  the  reader,  had  an  intellect 
capable  of  conceiving,  as  he  had  a  resolution  ca- 
pable of  executing,  the  grandest  projects,  lie 
had  a  high  forehead  which  was  in  suitable  cor- 
respondence with  the  loftiness  of  his  intellect, 
and  a  mouth  of  inflexible  decision,  justly  indica- 
tive of  that  sternness  of  will  and  firmness  of  pur- 
pose which  were  his  striking  characteristics. 
Whether  he  wore  a  moustache  over  that  mouth, 
or  an  imperial  under  it,  we  are  equally  ignorant, 
as  we  are  of  the  color  of  the  coat  it  was  his  taste 
to  display  upon  his  shoulders,  or  of  the  kind  of 
shoe  be  was  accustomed  to  wear  upon  his  feet. 
We  are  inclined  to  presume  an  absence  of  the 
moustache  and  imperial,  either  of  these  being, 
in  our  opinion,  incompatible  with  true  dignity  of 
character.  A  blue  cloth  coat  with  metallic  but- 
tons would  not  have  been  unbecoming,  and  we 
might  put  patent  leather  gaiters  upon  our  hero, 
if  these  were  not  an  invention  of  a  date  subse- 
quent to  his  time,  he  having  died  on  the  22nd 
day  of  August,  1819. 

Notices  of  deaths  and  marriages  have  a  uni- 
versal attractiveness.  To  our  mind  there  ap- 
pears no  reason  why  the  same  interest  should  not 
attach  to  notices  of  births.  We  therefore  state 
that  our  hero  was  born  at  Daylesford  in  England 
on  the  6th  day  of  December,  1732.  For  fear  of 
manifesting  so  intimate  an  acquaintance  with  his 
history,  as  to  excite  a  suspicion  of  the  truth  of 
our  statements,  we  will  not  give  the  very  hour  of 
his  birth,  as  Dickens  has  clone  in  his  late  work, 
entitled  The  Personal  History  and  Experience 
of  David  Copperfield  The  Younger,  confident 
that  the  ascertainment  of  the  day  will  satisfy  all 
reasonable  curiosity.  Nor  will  we  enter  into  a 
minute  detail  of  all  the  events  of  bis  early  life. 
We  would  thus  of  necessity  transcend  the  limits 
we  have  prescribed  for  ourselves  in  this  under- 
taking. We  cannot,  however,  forbear  mention- 
ing that  he  was  the  sole  ofispring  of  an  idle, 
worthless  father,  who  married  at  sixteen,  lost  his 
wife  in  two  years,  and  afterward  emigrated  to 
the  West  Indies,  whence  he  never  returned.  The 
infant  sou  thus  lost  his  mother  at  an  age  when  he 
had  not  been  8u0iciently  strengthened  by  the  nu- 
triment, which  the  maternal  bosom  affords,  to 
receive  the  coarser,  less  delicate  food,  which  is 
derivable  from  other  sources.  Deserted  likewise, 
by  his  father  he  was  left  iu  a  state  of  entire  de- 
pendency upon  his  relations,  and  was  taught, 
while  yet  in  his  childhood,  to  struggle  with  ad- 
verse fate.  We  find  ourselves  in  a  state  of  ignor- 
ance as  to  whether  he  ever  experienced  any  ten^ 
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der  emotions  for  the  fair  during  his  youth  and 
early  manhood.  Were  we  allowed  to  substitute 
inferences  for  facts,  we  might  venture  to  suggest 
the  probability  that  he  did,  youth  being  the  sea- 
son of  susceptibility  and  ardor.  This  much  we 
do  know,  that  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  he  formed 
an  attachment  of  a  strong,  violent,  permanent 
character.  And  now,  if  licensed  to  draw  upon 
our  imagination,  we  would  describe  a  neat»  little, 
white,  rural  cottage,  embowered  in  vines  and 
shaded  with  umbrageous  trees,  as  the  place  of 
the  first  meeting  between  him  and  his  lady-love, 
hut  in  so  doing  we  would  depart  from  the  truth. 
The  scene  of  their  first  meeting  was  a  very  dif- 
ferent one.  It  was  the  ocean.  They  accident- 
ally embarked,  in  the  spring  of  1769,  upon  the 
same  vessel,  The  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  one  for 
the  inhospitable  shore  of  Bengal  in  Hiudostan, 
the  other  for  her  home  in  the  more  salubrious 
clime  of  Franconia  in  Germany. 

Inasmuch  as  she  is  to  occupy  a  conspicuous 
place  in  our  story,  the  reader  may  be  somewhat 
carious  to  know  what  kind  of  a  being  she  was. 
We  regret  that  we  have  not  ampler  materials  for 
furnishing  her  portraiture.  We  will  betray  no 
one  into  the  delusive  belief  that  she  was  emi- 
nently beautiful.  She  was  only  moderately 
handsome.  She  may  have  had  a  tendency  to 
embonpoint  or  she  may  have  been  spare ;  she  may 
have  been  tall  or  she  may  have  been  low ;  she 
may  have  been  unusually  large  or  unusually 
diminutive,  or  of  medium  size;  she  may  have 
had  a  blue  or  a  hazel  eye,  a  fair  or  a  brunette 
complexion ;  she  may  have  had  hair  bound  up 
and  confined  in  a  graceful  knot,  or  freely  floating 
in  dark,  massive  curls  upon  her  shoulders,  with- 
out conflicting  in  any  manner  with  any  knowl- 
edge in  our  possession.  We  suppose  she  must 
have  had  a  pretty  red  lip,  for  we  cannot  under- 
stand how  a  gentleman  could  fall  in  love  with  a 
lady  who  had  a  pallid  one.  But  even  this  single 
suggestion  we  submit  with  great  hesitancy,  hav- 
ing resolved  not  to  supply  the  place  of  tact  with 
what  is  only  fanciful.  Withal,  not  deeming  these 
external  qualities  as  worthy  of  any  very  great 
consideration,  we  are  entirely  assured  that  she 
possessed  a  mind  thoroughly  cultivated,  and  man- 
ners in  the  highest  degree  engaging.  And,  as 
the  sequel  will  show,  though  born  in  Archangel 
in  Russia,  near  the  frozen  latitude  of  the  Arctic 
circle,  she  had  a  heart  as  warm  as  any  that  ever 
kindled  into  a  flame  beneath  the  burning  rays  of 
an  equatorial  sun.  She  and  our  hero  had,  we 
imagine,  no  formal  introduction.  And  we  ima- 
gine so  because,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
learn,  they  had  no  common  acquaintance  to  dis- 
charge for  them  this  office  of  courtesy.  Thrown 
together,  however,  on  ship-board,  they  rightly 
considered  it  better  to  violate  what  is  usually  a 


very  salutary  rule  of  etiquette  rather  than  forego 
the  pleasure  of  agreeable  society,  so  peculiariy 
needed  during  a  voyage  at  sea.  The  particular 
occasion  of  their  becoming  acquainted  we  pre- 
tend not  to  know.  Whether  one  day  in  passing 
him  she  inadvertently  dropped  ber  glove,  thas 
moving  him  to  an  act  of  gallantry,  which  de- 
manded a  corresponding  acknowledgment,  or 
whether  as  they  leaned  together  over  the  vessel's 
side  one  serene  night,  she  thought  it  notimmod- 
est  in  her  to  remark  upon  the  beauty  of  the 
waves  as  they  flashed  in  the  moonbeam,  or 
whether  he.  struck  with  her  appearance  and  de- 
meanor, and  discarding  all  ceremony,  availed 
himself  of  the  earliest  opportunity  to  engage  her 
in  conversation,  we  are  not  informed. 

We  only  know  that  they  did  become  acquaint- 
ed, one  with  the  other;  that  this  acquaintance  by 
daily  association  grew  more  and  more  intimate, 
that  it  finally  ripened  into  the  most  deep-seated, 
devoted  attachment.  Whether  she  gave  him  any 
earlier  proofs  of  this  attachment  on  her  part  is 
likewise  matter  of  presumption  only,  bot  an  oc- 
casion occurred  upon  which  she  did  give  such 
proob  in  a  most  palpable  mode.  He  fell  sick ; 
finally  grew  ill.  With  no  friend  on  board  to  at- 
tend him  in  his  illness,  she  concluded  that  mo- 
tives of  delicacy  should  have  no  greater  weight 
with  her  than  motives  of  humanity.  Towards 
this  conclusion  she  was,  no  doubt,  greatly  assist- 
ed by  the  partial  feelings  for  him,  which  bad 
been  awakened  in  her  bosom.  She  therefore 
watched  by  his  bed-side  during  his  aflliction, 
with  her  own  hands  administered  his  medicines 
and  cooled  his  fevered  brow,  with  her  own  voice 
inquired  after  his  wants  and  whispered  sympa- 
thy into  his  ear.  Under  the  soothing  influence 
of  her  gentle  and  constant  attentions  he  recover- 
ed. Without  these  assiduities  he  might  have 
died.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  many  a  ooe 
has  fallen  a  victim  to  disease,  who  might  have 
been  resuscitated  with  the  aid  of  feminine  sym- 
pathy and  feminine  watchfulness. 

As  his  heart  began  to  beat  with  a  stronger  and 
a  more  healthful  pulsation,  it  swelled  with  an  in- 
creasingly fond  feeling  for  the  gentle  watcher  over 
the  hours  of  his  Hlness.  He  loved  ber — ^loved 
her  deeply.  She  saw  it — she  knew  it.  Another 
has  truly  said,  "quickly  cobms  such  knowledge.*' 
He  would  have  married  her,  would  have  bad  tbe 
ceremony  performed  even  before  their  voyage 
was  ended,  but  an  obstacle  intervened ;  one  great 
enough  to  intimidate  ordinaiy  minds.  She  was 
already  married  and  her  husband  was  with  ber. 
For  this  husband,  however,  she  had  as  great  an 
aversion  and  as  hearty  a  dislike,  as  for  her  new 
acquaintance  she  felt  an  unalterable  afiectioa 
and  a  wild  devotion.  There  was  only  one  way 
in  which  she  could  hold  fast  to  bor  integrity,  and 
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•  

gratify  the  absorbing  wish  of  her  heart.  This 
wish  she  refused  to  gratify  if  it  must  be  done  at 
the  sacriSce  of  that  integrity.  It  was  agreed 
then  among  the  three  that  the  husband  and  wife 
shonld  go  to  their  home  in  Germany — that  they 
should  there  live  together  until  they  could  be  reg- 
ularly divorced  in  the  courts  of  Franconia.  This 
doae,  every  impediment  to  an  honorable  alliance 
in  accordance  with  her  feelings  would  be  re- 
moved. How  long  after  this  fixed  understand- 
ing and  agreement  between  her  and  our  hero 
the  J  remained  together  on  the  vessel,  we  would 
deem  it  unimportant  to  state,  even  were  we  in 
posaeseion  of  the  facts.  We  think  it  probable  it 
was  several  weeks  at  the  least.  At  that  day  the 
mighty  iron  sea-horse  had  not  set  his  fleet  foot  of 
flame  upon  the  great  thoroughfare  of  nations. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  during  these  weeks 
tbeir  pastimes  were  varied  in  character;  that 
thej  played  many  a  game  of  back-gammon  and 
chess  together ;  that  they  amused  themselves  by 
coDvereing  alternately  in  their  respective  native 
dialects;  that  to  diversify  their  employments  they 
freqnently  read  to  each  other  from  a  favorite  au- 
thor;  and  that,  when  every  other  source  of  en^ 
joyment  was  exhausted,  they  merely  sat  by  each 
other's  side  and  felt  happy.     Finally  they  sepa- 
rated.    The  best  of  friends  must  separate.    She 
went  to  Germany,  he  to  the  possessions  of  the 
British  East  India  Company  in  Bengal.     Their 
diflereut  destinations  were  thousands  of  miles 
apart.     Mountains,  and  rivers,  and  seas  inter- 
vened.    Under  the  mostfavorable  issue  of  events, 
they  could  not  consummate  their  wishes  in  sev- 
eral years.    How  many  contingencies.might  arise 
to  disappoint  their  hopes !  How  many  new  faces 
might  he  see  among  the  young  and  fair  and 
beautiful  to  alienate  his  afiTectioi^s !   How  many 
diseases  prevailed  and  might  carry  him  off  in  the 
ungenial  clime  of  the  torrid  zone!    How  many 
perils  of  life  would  he  incur  among  a  barbarous 
and  treacherous  population  I  On  the  other  hand, 
how  might  an  insidious  chill,  in  the  higher  lati- 
tude of  Grermany,  seize  upon  her  feminine  frame 
and  hurry  her  to  the  grave?    How  might  the 
courts  of  Franconia  fix  immoveably  the  barrier 
that  stood  in  the  way  of  her  designs!    How 
might  his  image  fade  imperceptibly  from  her 
bosom  with  the  lapse  of  time !    How  might  a 
heart,  unblessed   with   a  husband^s  affections, 
though  cursed  with  a  husband's  dominion,  reach 
out  its  sympathies  towards  some  being  immedi- 
ately about  it,  as  au  unsupported  vine  will  cling 
to  the  nearest  object,  upon  which  it  can  fix  its 
tendril !  Yet  they  confided  in  each  other  and  con- 
fided in  the  future.    The  one  remained  in  the 
country  of  her  adoption,  quietly  awaiting  the 
event,  that  would  liberate  her  from  a  miserable 
connexion  and  would  remove  the  only  impedi- 


ment which  opposed  the  formation  of  a  tie  that 
would  render  her  happy.  The  other,  in  a  strange 
land,  entered  upon  political  adventures,  civil  and 
military,  tending  to  increase  the  power  and  au- 
thority of  those  whom  he  represented,  and  de- 
monstrating to  the  world  his  own  high  qualifi- 
cations for  government  and  bis  own  title  to  dis- 
tinction among  men. 

Amid  these  scenes  of  excitement,  amid  the 
heavy  commercial  transactions  in  which  he  took 
a  part,  amid  the  onerous  administrative  duties  he 
bad  to  perform,  amid  the  conflicts  of  mind  and 
the  conflicts  of  the  sword  in  which  be  mingled, 
even  when  he  was  lifted  high  upon  the  crested 
wave  of  Fortune,  he  forgot  not  the  vows  he  had 
made  upon  the  billows  of  an  equally  tumultuous 
and  an  equally  inconstant  sea. 

After  years  of  patient  expectancy  the  news  of 
a  much-desired  divorce  reached  him.  He  im- 
mediately repaired  to  Germany,  married  her 
whom  he  had  so  long  loved,  and  from  whom  he 
had  received  such  convincing  proofs  of  recipro- 
cal regard,  returned  to  Calcutta,  gave  a  most 
magnificent  banquet,  to  which  were  invited  all 
the  chief  personages  of  the  State,  continued  to 
reside  in  Bengal  at  the  head  of  the  government 
for  several  years  afterward,  until  eventually,  hav- 
ing won  for  himself  a  wide-spread  celebrity  and 
a  princely  fortune,  he  embarked  for  his  native 
land.  The  residue  of  his  life,  with  but  slight  ex- 
ception, he  spent  at  the  manor  of  Daylesford, 
the  ancient  heritage  of  his  family,  where  be  finally 
died  in  the  83rd  year  of  his  age,  after  having 
outlived  the  allotted  period  of  human  existence 
and  eujoyed  many  years  of  uninterrupted  connu- 
bial bliss.  Our  hero  is  the  great  Warren  Hastings, 
and  she,  who  blessed  him  at  once  with  her  hand 
and  her  heart,,  the  Baroness  Imhoff. 

J.  G.  B 

Richmond,  Oct.  9th,  1851. 


DE  CAUSIS  BIBENDI. 

Si  bene  commemini,  canseB  sunt  quinque  bibendi ;  Hot- 
pitia  adventtta  ;  prtteeni  sitia;  atqae  future;  £t  vini  bo. 
uitas ;  et  qualibet  altera  causa. 

Imitated. 

There  are,  according  to  my  thinking. 
Five  causes  which  excuse  one's  drinking ; 
First,  that  your  house  contains  a  guest ; 
Next,  that  your  palate  is  possest 
By  jf^resent  drowth;  or,  thirdly,  some 
Forethought  of  thirst  that  is  to  come ; 
Or,  fourth,  Mis  plain  that  drink  you  should 
Whene*er  the  wine  is  very  good  ; 
Fifthly,  'tis  never  out  of  season, 

To  drink  for  any  other  reason. 
1  E.  W.  J. 
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Scenes  Beyond  the  Western  Border. 

WRITTEN  ON  THE  PRAIRIE. 
BT  A   CAPTAIN   OF  U.   S.   DRAGOONS. 

£ieptem^«2.— 3}efightful  truiyi  loeicort  two 
hundred  waggons  with  twelve  owners,  indepen- 
dently disposed,  and  sharply  interested  in  carry- 
ing outdifferentviews  of  emergencies; — the  fail- 
ure of  water,  grass,  or  fuel. 

Want  of  water  pushed  us  yesterday  far  ahead 
of  them;  want  of  grass  set  us  in  motion  this 
morning*  We  had  not  made  much  headway,-^ 
against  a  beating  wind,  when  it  was  made  known 
that  Indian  dogs  had  been  in  camp,  and  a  rather 
doubtAil  horseman  seen.  Fifty  sabres  and  a 
howitzer  were  speedily  sent  back  with  a  roving 
commission,  as  whippers  in  of  .these  tardy  mer- 
chaot-men. 

We  were  then  on  a  very  brown  and  very  smooth 
desert ;  a  table  land  with  just  enough  of  the  hill 
about  it,  as,  by  insensibly  curving  out  of  sight* 
with  nothing  below  the  sky  to  relieve  or  correct 
the  eye  by  comparison,  to  create  the  sensation  of 
immensity,  and  of  vast  height,  as  well ;  it  is  a 
very  rare  conformation,  and  the  effect  difficult  to 
describe ;  the  beholder  suspects  an  illusion,  but 
he  is  doubtful  whether  optical  or  imaginary. 
We  were  passing  for  ten  miles,  apparently  over 
this  hill* top,  before  a  shallow  pool,  which  we 
might  dispute  with  the  buffalo,  enabled  us  to 
ancamp. 

Alas  for  hungry  humanity!  Alas!  that  the 
blood  of  six  fat  bulls  cries  in  vain  from  the  prai- 
rie against  stomachs  without  consciences.  So  it 
is — the  Saxon  soldier  goes  that  "  entire  animal," 
Slid  stiU  craves  a  piece  of  the  hog* 

23. — Here  we  are  opposite  Jackson  Grove ;  a 
point  near  unsurveyed  and  unmarked  national 
boundaries  : — it  was  named  by  an  officer  who 
was  called  upon  very  suddenly  to  decide  to  which 
of  three  nations  it  belonged;  there  depended 
much  individual,  if  not  national  interest: — ^some 
half  a  million  of  property  and  the  amount  of 
blood  that  might  be  risked  for  the  capture  or  re- 
tention of  so  much.  The  cfeculoit  was  right; 
(by  some  four  seconds  of  longitude,  as  it  has 
proved  in  1844) :  the  act  was  to  dash  across  the 
wide  river,  swimming  in  places  and  with  quick- 
sands nearly  every  where,  in  the  face  of  one  or 
two  hundred  Anglo-Saxon  prairie  rovers  (to  sof- 
ten two  consonants  into  one,)  armed  to  the  teeth. 

Oh,  Mark  Tapley !  thou  strange  brain-con- 
eepUon !  To-day  wouldst  thou  have  been  con- 
tent, and  have  taken  credit  for  cheerfulness. 
Caught  twenty-five  miles  from  fuel  in  a  thirteen 
hours  rain,  such  ••  rain  as  is  rain  ;*'  for  fifteen !  eyes  glared  terribly,  his  compressed  breathioss 


miles  we  soaked,  and  mayhap  sulked ;  in  vtii 
was  excitement  offered  in  the  shape  of  the  moit 
convenient  herds  of  buffalo ;  cows,  calves,  in  fat 
family  groups  frisking,  as  they  ran  past,  the  mod 
almost  into  our  faces : — a  cape  saturated  toboaid- 
like  stiffness,  thrown  back-^a  sodden  bolster- 
cover  half  raised — a  horse  urged  to  a  deeper 
splash  or  two,  and  then  reaction  brought  us  to 
the  cold  stage  again  ! 

Fifteen  miles! — and  flesh  and  blood — male 
flesh^-could  stand  no  more ;  the  column's  bead, 
followed  by  all  its  drill-cemented  joints,  was 
turned  to  a  quarter  where  a  *'  woodmanV*  faith 
in  the  *'  mariner V  compass  was  confirmed  by 
the  greater  convexity  of  the  tree-less  plain,  that 
it  would  more  suddenly  dip  to  the  hospitable 
meadows  of  the  Arkansas;  I  knew,  too,  the 
hydraulic  paradox,  that  in  the  low,  flat  bottom 
we  should  find  dry  ground,  for  it  is  composed  of 
sand ;  but  for  fuel,  the  poor  fellows  after  their 
wet,  cold  ride,  had  to  wade  waist-deep,  and  over 
tedious  quicksands,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  throagb 
the  river  to  the  Grove,  and  return  with  the  wet 
sticks  upon  their  shoulders ;  and  the  weather  has 
turned  cold.  Pleasant  passage  that  of  military 
life ! 

26.— /nM^fiory  Friend.  *'You  neglect  me  I 
and  for  several  days  past  yon  have  had  little  to 
do." 

**  True ;  but  how  depressing  the  circnmstaD- 
ces  !^rain  and  frost,  in  a  desert  without  fuel;— 
forage  fast  going  the  way  of  all  grass ;  and  do 
power  to  recede  or  advance,  for  the  caravan  is 
again  stuck  in  the  mud." 

/.  F.  ^*  1  have  heard  of  winter  marchea,  hot 
always,  I  believe,  when  the  poor  soldier  with 
his  single  blankett  could  have  a  good  iire.  Was 
there  really  a  frost  ?" 

^  Last  night  there  was  a  severe  frost,  and  the 
winds  are  very  high,  and  low  enough,  as  you 
see,  to  flare  the  candle  under  the  tent  and  cover 
me  with  dust;  but  let  us  change  the  disagreeable 
subject.  You  should  have  seen  our  buffalo  bunt 
yesterday  as  we  marched  up  the  river  bottom,  or 
rather  bull-baiting ;  an  officer  chased  him  toward 
the  road  and  gave  him  with  bis  pistol  a  fatal 
wound  ;  the  column  halted,  and  eleven  officers 
approached  and  commenced  firing,  and  two  bad 
carbines;  the  animal  was  at  bay.  and  would 
dash  at  any  one  who  came  within  fifteen  or  tweoty 
paces;  the  fire  was  kept  up  for  near  a  quarter 
of  an  hour ;  I  was  practising  my  new  horse,  but 
took  deliberate  aims;  the  fiirious  beast  mast 
have  weighed  as  he  stood  two  thousand  pounds. 
He  had  many  wonnds  through  the  lights;  one 
ball  struck  his  spine  or  paralyzed  it,  and  be  trot- 
ted dragging  his  hinder  parts !  but  be  recovered 
from  that.    Never  did  I  see  such  a  picture ;  his 
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wore  auort0  of  exceflsive  rage,  CTory  masclo  of 
bio  body  was  rigid  or  working  with  offort  to  vont 
bio  angor;  bis  tufted  tail  stood  like  an  iron  rod  ; 
tbe  blood  from  lung- wounds  spirted  from  bis 
sides  at  every  breath — at  least  fifty  balls  bad 
struck  him, — he  never  flinched  !  deliberate  shots 
wore  fired  at  bis  eyes,  he  seemed  not  to  feel  them ; 
at  last  be  sank  upon  his  knees  and  after  many 
uoavailing  efforts  to  rise,  as  an  experiment,  I 
shook  a  great-coat  over  him ;  his  rage  then  in- 
spired him  with  strength,  be  rose  and  dashed  af- 
ter me !  Several  more  wounds  were  inflicted 
befcM'e  tbe  poor  brave  beast  fell  and  expired. 
How  strange  !  1  have  not  exaggerated.  Usually 
oo  receiving  a  single'  wound,  such  as  first  given 
ia  this  case,  if  undisturbed  they  will  lie  down  and 
soon  die,  whilst  now  and  then  such  an  animal  as 
this  is  encountered,  that  seems  deathless;  of 
course  the  excitement  must  give  strength  and 
keep  them  alive.^ 

/•  /*.  '*  The  excitement  and  motion  prevent 
a  fatal  coagulation ;  are  not  the  cows  tbe  best 
game  now  ?'* 

**  Yes,  but  we  seldom  get  them,  they  herd  sep- 
arately ;  tbe  men  are  on  half  aUowance  of  flour 
aod  bull  meat ;  the  bulls  are  now  most  danger- 
ous ;  by-tbe-by,  one  of  the  young  officers  fell  and 
dislfH:ated  his  shoulder  the  other  day,  his  horse 
at  speed  trod  iu  a  dog  hole — that  spoils  his  sport 
for  tbe  season." 

/.  F.  **•  Are  there  no  signs  of  your  old  friends, 
tbe  Camanches  ?" 

«'  The  animal  itself;  a  vidette  on  the  little  hill 
behind  the  camp,  saw  this  afternoon  a  horsemaa 
in  tbe  sand  hills  over  the  river — seeing  is  believ- 
iog,  but  few  will  believe  be  saw  him. 

/.  F.  **  Unwilling  men — ^for  it  gives  them  tron- 
ble  and  labour— will  only  believe  what  they  see 
and  while  tbey  see  it;  such  have  constantly  to 
be  taken  care  of.*' 

**  And  grumble  at  tbe  care.** 
/.  F,    "  To  be  constantly  on  the  defensive, 
and  tbe  strongest  is  not  tbe  best  school  for  strategy 
or  military  caution.** 

**  True  enough,  though  cavalry  is  always  weak 
on  tbe  defensive,  and  peculiarly  so  without  grain; 
on  tbe  offensive  also,  our  town-bred  soldiers  can 
only  be  efficient  on  the  prairie  through  speed, 
bottom  and  superior  strength  or  audacity.  A 
surprise  or  concealed  mancBuvre,  would  scarcely 
lie  a  practicable  method ;  a  forced  night  march 
would  be  their  nearest  approach  to  it.** 

/.  F.  '*  What  then  becomes  of  the  common 
idea  that  a  plain  is  the  ground  for  cavalry  ?'* 

**  It  is  a  vulgar  error ;  of  practicable  ground,  a 
flat  plain  is  perhaps  the  worst  for  an  attack  by 
cavalry;  and  it  is  an  arm  that  always  strikes — 
even  when  it  shields  a  retreating  army.  I  would 
choose  hilly  or  rolling  ground  on  which  to  attack 


infantry,  but  especially  if  supported  by  artillery, 
and  this  ground  serves  for  sbelter  from  tbe  ene- 
my*s  artillery,  and  cavalry  cannot  rest  under  its 
fire.** 

/.  F.  "  The  Indians  then  have  advantages  ia 
attacking?'* 

**  Decidedly  in  their  nsual  method  by  surprise, 
their  perfect  knowledge  of  the  ground  enables 
them  to  use  the  concealment  of  long  swells  which 
we  would  scarrely  perceive ;  they  have  oo  roads, 
and  are  never  in  danger  of  wandering  from  their 
object ;  their  knowledge,  too,  enables  them  to 
form  ambushes,  a  favourite  resort  of  partisan 
cavalry ;  they  have  no  jingling  arms,  their  horses 
are  better  trained  and  will  endure  much  more^ 
they  lead  them  without  tiring  "when  concealment 
is  necessary.*' 

L  F.  And  they  can  operate  better  in  the 
night?*' 

**  They  could — ^bnt  tbe  prairie  Indians  nevef 
do  attack  in  the  night;  and  foolishly  enough, 
very  rarely  if  ever  attempt  to  drive  off  our  hor- 
ses, or  even  merchant  teamSk" 

/.  F.  •»Nay!  to  the  D— 1  bis  due;  that  ii 
chivalry  !** 

September  28.—"  The  •  Caches.' " 

"  Yesterday  we  marched  here  for  fresh  grassw 
I  expected  a  part  at  least  of  the  caravan;  but 
lo !  tiis  morning  an  express  to  Taos  for  mules ! 
It  reports  the  whole  caravan  still  water-bound  at 
Cow-Creek." 

/.  F.  ^*  And  I  think  you  are  getting  into  deep 
water,  as  Oily  Gammon  says." 

"  A  sea  of  troubles  at  least.  What  is  to  ba 
done  with  Uncle  Sam*s  cavalry  ?  the  elite  of  six 
companies  of  her  sole  regiment  of  mounted  dra- 
goons. I  was  ordered  since  I  marched  to  go  on 
to  Santa  Fe»  then  leave  New  Mexico  and  wio«> 
ter  somewhere  about  the  bead  of  tbe  Arkansas^ 
I  replied,  you  know,  that  I  would  either  winter 
in  New  Mexico  or  return  to  Fort  L." 

/.  F.    "  With  an  eye  to  the  Seiloritas  !*' 

**  To  save  expense ;  I  calculated  on  an  aver- 
age season  !** 

/.  jP.  "  And  it  is  an  extraordinary  one.  So 
much  for  penny-wise  notions.  Capitalists  groat 
enough  to  be  self-insured,  must  be  *  pound-fool- 
ish,* in  appearance  to  you  small  fry  operators." 

M  w^ho  could  possibly  have  foreseen  when  I 
last  wrote,«that  in  seventeen  days  we  should  pro- 
gress but  ninety  miles !  Now  will  the  rations 
come  ?** 

/.  JP.  *'  You  have  made  it  a  question,  and  yoa 
must  answer !  You  may  starve  man  as  well  as 
horse,  or  be  crippled  in  your  power  to  act,  or 
circumstances  as  changeable  as  the  weather  in 
this  desert,  where  the  fickle  winds  have  never  a 
bush  to  stay  their  fury!** 

''When  one,  aAer  close  calculation,  has  an- 
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nounced  an  undertaking  which  wiseacres  pro- 
nounce impossible ;  then  to  find  the  scroll  of  fate 
unrolling  obstacles  which  experience  could  not 
anticipate  is  a  severe  trial,  and  almost  with  an- 
guish we  anticipate  the  triumph  of  folly !" 

/.  F.  '*And  the  eternal,  *I  told  you  so,' com- 
ing from  friends — those  prophets  of  the  past.*' 

''I  have  sent  an  express  back  to  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  company  with  the  caravan,  to 
learn  if  they  will  demand  escort  beyond  the  boun- 
dary ;  and  how  far  ?" 

/.  jP.     •*  Well,  keep  cool.'' 

"  A  cool  mind  in  a  wet  body  !*'  only  a  firee 
translation. 

Oct,  1. — The  night  before  last  was  to  the  hu- 
man body  almost  freezing  cold ;  there  was  a  storm 
of  raw,  searching  wind,  from  which  blankets 
seemed  no  protection ;  the  fires  were  all  bhufti 
out — off — extinguished  !  Bent  has  come  and  has 
ten  loads  of  rations  behind,  but  anxiously  awaits 
my  decision  whether  I  shall  give  him  the  requi- 
red notice  to  reduce  his  contract  in  a  great  por- 
tion of  flour  and  beef,  not  yet  purchased.  Yes- 
terday afternoon  the  express  returned  with  a 
letter  from  the  traders,  answering  me,  that  they 
require  my  escort  to  **  Red  river,"  nearly  to  Santa 
Fe.  Immediately  after  came  their  interpreter 
with  a  confidential  message  that  they  could  dis- 
pense with  it  much  nearer,  provided  Bent  and  his 
people  could  be  kept  in  complete  ignorance  of 
any  intention  of  returning ;  fearing  it  would  be 
communicated  to  enemies.  Nests,  they  say,  of 
semi-trappers  and  semi-brigands  who  harbour 
not  very  far  from  B.*s  establishment,  and  not  far 
from  a  distinct  point  of  their  route.  Now,  dur- 
ing this  conversation,  Mr.  B.  (and  suite)  walk  up 
impatient  for  my  final  answer,  for  which  he  had 
▼ery  inconveniently  waited  a  day,  involving  more 
or  less  this  very  point !  A  writer  of  scenic  rep- 
resentation of  the  burlesque,  could  hardly  con- 
trive a  prettier  comic  climax  than  this  pinnacle 
of  the  difficult! 

My  detachment  has  rejoined,  but  has  gone. 
Some  of  the  caravan  are  in  advance  of  others, 
none  can  say  when  they  will  come.  And  now 
shall  I  dispatch  an  express  to  Fort  L.  for  a  light 
load  of  medicines  and  other  necessaries  for  eight 
months  in  the  wilderness,  time  being  precious, 
or  shall  I  wait  for  the  small  chance  of  the  Mexi- 
cans dispersing  with  the  escort  at  the4ower  Sen- 
arone  Spring,  sixty  miles  in  their  country,  in 
which  event  the  command  should  certainly  re- 
turn ? 

Fair  and  bright  dawned  the  first  of  October ! 
The  fierce  chilling  blast  has  sung  a  fit  requiem 
to  the  infernal  September;  with  its  cloudy  wings 
it  has  taken  its  eternal  flight — may  such  another 
never  revisit  poor  people  so  helplessly  exposed 
to  its  dreary  influences!     Seven  of  the  Mexi- 


cans have  died  under  its  inflictions,  and  twenty 
more  of  the  comfortless  wretches  are  prostrated 
with  disease. 

Oct.  5th,  9  o^clock,  P.  3f.— There  has  just 
gone  forth  from  the  hill-tops,  on  the  wailing 
north  wind,  the  wildest  chorus  that  I  overheard ; 
a  swelling  unison  of  many  tones  and  a  dying  ca- 
dence! It  is  music — natural  concert  music — 
performed  by  brutes  under  the  influence  of  this 
dark  hour  which  heralds  the  dread  footsteps  of 
winter.  And  did  you  not  know  that  wolves  howl 
in  concert  ?  Did  you  never  see  them  aoder  the 
pale  moon  sit  in  circle  watching  their  leader  as 
bipeds  do  ? 

All  Nature  is  musical;  the  birds  hail  the  dawn, 
and  when  the  God  of  day  touches  with  his  pen- 
cil of  light  the  lovely  landscape  picture,  their 
glad  voices  swell  to  harmonious  glees  of  praise. 
In  evening  twilight,  or  when  the  silvery  moon 
(like  Memory)  casts  the  homely  in  shadow  and 
brightens  every  point  of  beauty,  that  Beanty 
finds  a  voice !  Like  a  sigh  of  happiness,  Zephyr 
swells,  and  falls,  and  rises  again  'till  the  answer- 
ing foliage  rustles  with  music;  the  myriad  in- 
sects— whose  life  is  a  song — led  by  sweet  katy- 
did, hum  a  mellow  and  soothing  concord.  Now 
and  then  this  monotone  is  relieved  by  the  dream- 
notes  of  some  happy  bird,  or  solo  of  whip-poor- 
will,  whose  song  expresses  the  very  Poetry  of 
Night.  Ah !  then,  how  happy  those  who  bear 
that  music  of  all, — the  voice  they  love ! 

Nature  is  full  of  music,  and  for  every  ear — 
that  harmonises  with  all  smiles  and  tean — the 
sounds  attuned  by  man  can  only  accord  with  the 
transient  mood ;  he  can  thrill  the  victor  with  the 
brazen-mouthed  voice  of  triumph,  or  echo  with 
plaintive  flute  the  lover's  sigh. 

The  wolves  then  harmoniously  howl  dieir 
plaints  to  Nature,  and  soothe  their  pains  with 
music ;  it  is  the  natural  expression  of  the  hoar 
and  its  influences,  and  it  strikes  in  the  hnman 
breast  the  chord  which  they  have  strung. 

It  may  be  singular — I  can  scarce  account  to 
myself — but  I  never  beard  without  pleasure  this 
voice  of  the  Night — the  more  if  it  be  stormy  and 
threatening — whether  in  the  **  witching"  mid- 
night hour,  or  in  the  lonely  morning  watch  by 
the  feeble  guard-fire,  their  wild  and  moomfnl 
howling  has  been  ever  welcome.  This  instant! 
listen !  It  comes  to  my  soul  far  more  intelligible 
music  than  those  extravaganzas  of  sound  trium- 
phantly **  executed"  by  men  and  maidens. 

*  *  Blessed  IDEAL!  rosy  realm!  Welcome 
resort  of  sad  and  weary  souls!  welcome,  as  to 
the  fainting  lost  way-farer,  struggling  with  dark- 
ness and  perils,  the  rising  tun  revealing  prospects 
of  relief  and  enjoyment! 

Dear  Friend !  whose  presence  I  have  felt— 
whose  spirit  has  taken  the  poetic  embodimeot 
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aod  has  by  the  holy  sympathy  of  Love  illumined 
my  soal  to  recognize  thee  with  joy — Sweet  In- 
spiration !  that  leadest  me  from  this  drear  world, 
through  transparent  skies,  to  the  fountains  and 
groves  of  Memory — Beautiful  Presence  I 

/.  /\ — ** Dreamer,  awake!  Thy  monologue  I 
endured  whilst  it  touched  of  earth;  but,  when 
self- forgetting,  thou  transformest  thy  true  friend 
to  a  spirit-minister  of  dubious  sex — who,  me- 
tbiaka,  would  wander  hertt  from  no  comfortable 
abode  of  earth  or  sky" — 

"  Scoffer  I  Thou  knowest  not  what  thou  hast 
done.     Nowt — I  feel  thHt  we  are  on  the  earth. 

*'  There  has  been  a  change ;  Destiny  has  new 
shuffled  the  cards  of  our  small  fates;  they  had 
been  stocked  by  some  attendant  imp,  who  was 
leadiog  us  (and  tickling  us  the  while  with  exci- 
ting chimeras)  to  the  D^-.'* 

/.  ^.  "  Nay,  Friend,  /  beloug  to  earth — from 
tky  fli^htdescend  notiou^er:  as  your  old  fashioned 
friend,  I  feel  interested  in  your  surface  wander- 
ings ;  but  let  your  double-refined  poetry  and  ro- 
mance go  *  to  the  J) — .*  ** 

"1  submit.  But  the  Reality  I  think  is  too 
darkly,  coldly  real,  the  earth  very  earthy ;  but,  to 
please  you,  mark — 1  now  attempt  a  lower  level." 

/.  jP.  ^  Where  I  fear  you  will  scarcely  be  at 
home  to-night;  only  tell  me  then  what  you  did 
near  this  hour — two  nights  ago — with  those  dark 
men  who  excluded  me  from  your  presence  ?^' 

*'  It  was  the  Mexican  and  our  merchants  whom 
at  last  I  got  together;  they  insisted  upon  my 
going  on — so  I  marched  fifteen  miles  next  day, 
and  as  I  approached  a  camp  ground  on  the  river 
bank,  a  man  ran  out  and  told  me  that  there  was 
a  Mexican  escort,  waitiug  a  few  miles  above,  at 
the  crossing !  This  sudden  and — of  late — wholly 
unthought  of  news  nearly  took  my  breath.  Joy 
and  disappointment — of  wild  and  dreamy  adven- 
tures— had  an  agitating  struggle  in  my  breast, 
but  home-feelings  soon  reconciled  me  to  Destiny ; 
the  brain — ** 

/•  F.    "  Can  master  every  passion." 

**Cool  and  philosophical  as  a  woman,  {o(tvhom 
it  may  be  true,)  but  the  passions  not  only  increase 
in  force  with  the  power  of  the  brain  but  in  a 
higher  ratio." 

/.  jP.     **  a  forfeit !  Mathematics  are  infernal,*^ 

— *'  I  assure  you  (it  is  a  secret  of  mine)  that 
nothing  else  known  among  men  can  cope  with 
feminine  logic ;  but  that  is  magical ;  the  d — 1  can 
as  well  resist  holy  water.*' 

i.  jP.  *^  Brave  man ! — when  you  know  there 
is  not  a  woman  within  400  miles." 

*'But  that  only  makes  us  think  of  them  the 
more.  Well,  at  this  news  it  was  remarkable  and 
quite  a  study — speaking  of  ratios — that  the  faces 
of  the  married  men  were  lengthened  in  propor- 
tion to  the  length  of  their  married  life." 


••/.  JP.     "Scoffer!" 

"  *  Fairly  hit  !*  Return  we  then  to  *  our  sheep,* 
I  should  say  our  Mexican  escort.  They  were  50 
lancers — an  advance  party,  a  *  forlorn  hope,*  of 
159  more  who  would  not  trust  their  carcasses  on 
this  disputed  ground  further  than  the  Cimerone. 
They  all  left  Santa  Fe  a  few  hours  after  the 
arrival  of  a  courier  from  the  City  of  Mexico." 

Next  morning,  leaving  the  baggage,  I  marched 
to  the  crossing  in  my  best  style ;  on  our  approach 
we  saw  the  Mexicans  beyond  the  river  saddle 
and  mount,  but  on  our  dismounting  they  were 
dismissed.  Our  adjutant  rode  over  to  make  in- 
quiries and  invite  them  to  cross  and  spend  the 
day  with  us.  Their  commander  declined,  with 
the  pointed  excuse  that  he  was  ordered  on  no 
aceount  to  cross  "  the  boundary."  There  can  be 
DO  doubt  that  the  Mexican  minister  seeing  Gen- 
eral G.*s  published  letter,  announcing  our  return 
and  intention  for  **  free  trade"  sake  to  visit  Santa 
Fe,  hastened  to  inform  his  government,  and  that 
President  Santa  Anna  sent  the  express  with  or- 
ders to  dispatch  an  escort  "  within  an  hour*'  after 
its  arrival  in  Santa  Fe.     They  were  just  in  time ! 

Receiving  their  hint  with  a  good  grace,  as  soon 
as  the  caravan  was  over,  we  mounted  in  order 
of  battle,  and  as  a  significant  salute,  fired  a  round 
from  the  Howitzer  battery,  the  shells  were  di- 
rected in  ricochet  down  a  fine  roRch  of  the  river 
between  us,  and  after  a  dozen  of  beautiful  re- 
hounds,  exploded  under  watjr — to  the  manifest 
astonishment  of  some  of  the  aborigines  amongst 
our  suspicious  allies.  Then,  turning  our  faces 
homeward,  we  filed  off, — returned  and  slept  in 
the  camp  where  we  had  left  our  baggage. 

/.  p. — ♦•  Which  to-night  is  twenty-five  miles 
behind  you;  it  is  a  subject  for  gratulation,ybr  j^ou 
toill  accomplish  your  undertaking!  I  leave  you 
to  your  slumbers  and  your  wolves. 
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Ah,  all  things  meet  that  truly  love,  I  said, 

And  why  not  we  ? 
As  thousand  voices  questioned  from  my  heart, 

And  why  not  we  t 

I  took  my  thoughts  so  lonely  and  so  sad 

To  the  calm  shade. 
And  laid  my  form  to  rest  on  the  brown  bed 

The  old  leaves  made. 

I  closed  my  eyes  to  stop  the  gathering  tears, 

But  through  each  lid 
They  coursing  came  adown  my  cold,  white  cheeks, 

Like  guests  unhid. 
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I  crushed  the  dead  and  sear  leaves  in  my  hand 

To  drown  each  sig^h. 
And  careless  tried  to  smile — but  all  in  vain^ 

Cold  winds  swept  by. 

They  roughly  bent  the  boughs  and  parted  them 

Above  my  fiice, 
But  back  they  joyful  sprung  like  severed  friends 

In  glad  embrace— 

And  why  not  we?  my  pale  lips  trembling  asked — 

My  heart  was  chilled, 
For  a  low  wail  like  spirit's  voice  noblest 

The  damp  air  filled. 

Then  to  the  darkened,  solemn  sky  I  turned, 

And  twilight's  star 
Seemed  to  my  saddened  and  inquiring  gaze 

An  eye  afar. 

Itweartkedmy  9&ul,  but  thick  clouds  swift-winged vame 

And  hid  from  me 
With  grace,  how  beautiful!  this  new  bom  hope 

So  like  to  thee. 


Through  fiiUing  tears  my  distant  home  I  saw. 

It  said.  **  why  stray 
'Mid  silent  woods  ?"  Bright  were  its  cheerful  ligh 

I  turned  away — 

For  as  I  gazed  the  quivering  gleams  grew  dark 

Like  my  own  breast, 
An  ice-cold  hand  upon  my  throbbing  brow 

Its  fingers  prest. 


I  turned  away,  bat  hope  new-lit  her  fire 

And  gladdened  me, 
And  still  my  heart  breathes  out  the  wish,  the  prayer, 

To  meet  wiih  thee. 


Artbnr  Lennox,  or  the  Challenge. 


BT  RALFH  LOCKWOOD. 


Mr.  Lennox  was  a  PreebyterSan  minister  hav- 
ing charge  of  a  congregation  in  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia. His  labors  were  so  arduous,  and  bis 
devotion  to  bis  duty  so  unremitting,  that  bis  health 
was  seriously  affected,  and  he  was  ordered  by  bis 
physician  to  suspend  bis  labors  for  some  mouths,  |  chance  to  make  any  Itay  there,  it  might  aid  him 
as  the  only  means  of  escaping  entire  and  per-  in  spending  his  time  pleasantly.  It  was  a  fore- 
baps  fatal  prostration.     This  was  in  the  summer  thought  not  amiss,  for  Mr.  Lennox  was  detained 


sical  development.  At  coUege  be  bad  so  well 
improved  bis  opportunities,  that  he  had  acquired 
a  thorough  and  systemetic  education,  but  hiBBpc- 
cial  proficiency  was  in  tbe  Literary  department. 
To  this,  however,  was  united  a  fondness  for  the 
experimental  sciences,  which  the  fascinating  lec- 
tures of  Prof.  Silliman  rarely  fall  to  awaken  io 
tbe  breast  of  every  grailuate  of  Yale.  His  feel- 
ings were  ardent*  and  his  temper  impetuous,  and 
though  universally  beloved,  he  had  not  been  with- 
out full  experience  of  those  college  difficultiei, 
which  like  the  falls  we  get  in  childhood,  iboogh 
terrifying  to  the  beholder,  and  in  fact  just  like 
tbe  things  that  are  so  dangerous  in  after  tife,  re- 
ally hurt  but  little,  and  teach  us  to  walk  more 
securely  in  future.  He  was  not  professedly  reli- 
gious, but  his  moral  principles  were  sound,  asd 
so  firm,  that  aided  by  early  habits,  he  had  paraed 
through  the  temptations  of  college  untaraished. 
His  pious  father  saw  in  the  noble  young  man  be- 
fore him,  tbe  lineaments  of  the  conscieotioos  lad 
who,  four  years  previously,  had  left  tbe  patemai 
roof^ — and  he  hastened  to  his  closet,  that  he  might 
weep  in  secret,  as  be  poured  out  his  gratitode  to 
a  covenant  God,  who  liad  kept  his  dariing  from 
tbe  power  of  the  lion. 

Leaving  tbe  city  in  the  early ' part  of  Jooe, 
they  arrived,  after  spending  several  days  at  in- 
termediate points,  at  the  village  of  L — ,  in  the 
valley  of  Virginia.  This  village  is  well  known 
for  its  picturesque  situation,  and  its  floorishiog 
Literary  Institutions,  to  all  who  visit  either  the 
Virginia  Springs,  or  the  celebrated  Natural 
Bridge  in  its  vicinity — and  in  the  recollections  of 
many,  it  is  endeared  by  the  refined  hospitalities 
they  have  received  at  the  bands  of  its  cittxens. 
A  week  before  he  left  home,  Mr.  Lennox  bad 
paid  a  visit  to  Dr.  Alexander  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Princeton.  This  distinguished  and 
venerable  divine  is  a  native  of  L — ,  where  sev- 
eral of  his  nearest  relations,  with  their  descen- 
dants, reside  at  present.  At  their  parting  Dr. 
Alexander,  unsolicited,  put  into  his  hand  a  letter 
of  introduction,  with  the  remark  that  if  he  should 


of  1837.  He  determined  to  spend  the  season 
amid  tbe  mountains  of  Western  Virginia,  using 
cautiously  the  celebrated  mineral  waters  and  un- 
rivalled thermal  baths  of  that  region.  His  son 
Arthur  had  just  graduated  at  Yale  College,  and 
as  tbe  studiousness  that  had  won  bis  high  honors 
for  him,  had  cost  him  some  of  his  bloom,  bis  fa- 
ther determined,  partly  on  account  of  his  health, 
but  more  for  tbe  pleasure  of  bis  society,  to  take 
him  RS  a  companion  of  bis  trip.  Arthur  Lennox 
was  just  under  twenty-one.     He  was  over  tbe 


there,  very  unexpectedly,  for  some  time. 

It  was  just  after  dark  that  Arthur  and  his  fa- 
ther were  crossing  in  a  hack  that  had  brought 
them  from  Staunton,  the  covered  bridge  that 
spans  the  stream,  (a  brauch  of  James  river.)  near 
which  the  town  is  situated.  Within  tbe  cover  of 
the  bridge,  tbe  obscurity  was  complete.  When 
the  carriage  was  midway  in  the  passage,  a  cow 
that  hail  taken  advantage  of  the  shelter  far  her 
night's  repose,  rose  up  stiddenly  before  tbe  hor- 
ses as  they  were  stepping  along  cautiously  io  the 


middle  size,  with  an  uncommonly  complete  phy-  dark,  and  so  alarmed  them,  that  chey  attempted 
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to  turn  round  abruptly,  and  in  so  doing  threw  the 
light*  open  carriage  with  much  violence  against 
the  timbers  of  the  bridge,  and  dislocated  the 
shoulder  of  Arthur,  who  was  sitting  on  thatside. 
With  difficulty  the  driver  succeeded  iu  quieting 
his  horses,  and  in  getting  them  to  draw  the  shat- 
tered vehicle  a  short  distance  to  the  principal 
hotel,  where  Arthur  in  great  pain  was  taken  out« 
A  surgeon  was  sent  for,  who  reduced  the  shoul- 
der and  promised  that  all  would  soon  be  well, 
but  commanded  a  week's  rest  from  movement. 
The  neit  morniag,  Mr.  Lennox  sent  his  letter  of 
introduction  to  Col.  Sinclair,  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  and  in  a  short  time  received  a  visit 
from  him.     Col.  Sinclair  was  between  forty-five 
and  fifty  years  of  age,  of  good  family  and  large 
property.    He  had  graduated  at  West  Point,  but 
remained  in  the  army  only  two  years  and  then 
resigned,  to  enjoy  upon  bis  paternal  estate  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  L— -,  the  sweets  of  domes- 
tic life,  with  a  wife  to  whom  he  was  most  ten- 
derl  J  attached.    This  dear  object  of  bis  love  had 
been  taken  from  him  in  early  life,  leavipg  him  a 
daughter,  Helen,  now  about  nineteen,  and  a  sou, 
Robert,  two  years  younger.     Col.  Sinclair  de- 
voted himself  to  the  education  of  his  children. 
the  management  of  his  estate,  and  to  matters  con- 
nected with  the  interests  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  in  which  be  was  an  elder.     His  frank 
salute,  and  his  sincere,  sympathizing  way,  made 
Mr.  Lennox  feel  at  once  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Alex- 
ander, in  introducing  him  to  such  an  acquaint- 
ance.    Co\>  Sinclair  at  once  proposed  that  Ar- 
thur should  be  removed  to  bis  house.     **You 
could  sot,"  said  be,  **  find  a  kinder  host  than  Mr. 
Jordan,  but  it  is  impossible  that  in  this  large  estab- 
lishment, you  can  be  as  comfortable    either  of 
you,  as  at  my  house.*'   Mr.  Lennox  felt  bis  claims 
for  auch  special  attention  to  be  so  slight,  that  he 
attempted  to  decline  it;  but  there  was  no  resist- 
ing  the  peremptory  kindness  of  Col.  Sinclair, 
and  that  evening  saw  father  and  son  established 
in  bis  hospitable  mansion.     Two  days  were  suf- 
ficieot  to  release  Anhur  from  hb  chamber,  and 
briag  hini  down  to  the  family  circle,  with  his 
araa  well  secured  by  a  bandage  and  sling.    Noth- 
ing facilitates  the  progress  of  acquaintanceship, 
Ddore  than  invalidism  in  one  party.    The  offices 
of  personal  attention  are  so  frequent,  and  of  such 
a  nature,  that  they  at  once  banish  formality,  and 
refresh  and  set  a-growing  the  susceptibilities  of 
our  nature,  as  night  dews  do  delicate  flowers. 
Arthur  enjoyed  the  full  benefit  of  this.     He  was 
treated  just  as  Robert  Sinclair  would  have  been, 
by  cousin  Betsy,  a  maiden  lady,  who  had  never 
married  because  her  betrothed,  in  early  life,  had 
fallen  into  habits  of  dissipation  which  made  her 
discard  him;  but  his  death,  which  occurred  soon 
after  in  a  very  melancholy  manner,  prevented 


bee  from  forgetting  him,  so  as  to  receive  the  ad- 
dresses of  any  of  several  suitors  who  would  have 
been  glad  to  offer  themselves.     Since  the  death 
of  the  wife  of  her  near  kinsman,  she  had  presi- 
ded over  his  establishment  with  great  dignity, 
and  had  been  a  true  mother  to  his  children.    To 
laugh  at  Arthur  when  be  came  down  in  the  morn- 
ing, for  the  awkward  tie  of  bis  cravat,  and  the 
set  of  his  collar,  and  to  adjust  both  for  him — to 
help  him  to  put  on  a  robe  dt  chamhrt  of  Col.  Sin- 
clair's more  ample  In  its  volume  than  any  thing 
appurtenaut  to  himself,  and  to  perform  other  lika 
kind  offices  for  him,  was.  as  natural  to  cousin 
Betsy,  as  her  good  breeding,  and  so  won  upon 
Arthur,  that  insensibly  be  found  himself  calling 
her  Cousin,  along  with  Helen  and  Robert.    Of 
course  Helen's  services  to  the  invalid  were  of  a 
different  character,  but  they  were  unembarrassed, 
appropriate  and  graceful — she  could  place  the 
cushiou  for  his  disabled  arm,  pour  the  cream  over 
his  dish  of  strawberries,  and  If  it  chanced  that 
no  table  was  nigh  them  as  they  sat  together,  hold 
it  for  him  while  he  used  his  spoon,  or  at  break- 
fast laugh  to  see  him  chase  a  biscuit  round  his 
plate  with  his  knife,  in  the  attempt  to  butter  it| 
and  then  taking  it  up  with  a  hand  that  put  the 
whiteness  of  the  flour  to  a  severe  test,  perform 
the  operation  for  him.    Virginians  are  proud, 
foolishly  so,  some  think,  of  two  things — their 
great  men,  and  their  refined  ladies.    As  to  the 
first  point,  some  little  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  mother-state  of  Washington.  Henry,  Jef- 
ferson, Madison  and  Marshall^>and  as  to  the  sec- 
ond, they  really  are  not  so  far  wrong  as  might  be 
supposed,  when  they  say,  that  for  dignity  with- 
out formality  or  stifiaess,  ease  without  familiarity, 
grace  without  mannerism,  and  kindness  without 
pretence  or  ostentation,  the  Virginia  lady  at  home 
is  hardly  to  be  equalled.     At  least  so  thought 
Arthur  Lennox.    While  at  college,  he  had  gone 
but  little  into  the  society  of  ladies,  and  with  all 
bis  attainments,  and  his  genial  nature  to  boot, 
had  grown  op  with  the  idea  that  he  could  make 
but  little  figure  with  the  fair  sex.     He  was  there- 
fore really  diffident  and  had  prepared  himself  for 
a  serious  trial,  in  being  an  inmate  for  a  few  days 
of  Col.  Sinclair's  family.     What  was  his  sur- 
prise to  find  how  easy  a  thing  it  was  for  him  te 
be  entertained,  and,  as  he  believed,  to  contribute 
his  share  to  the  entertainment  of  others.     His 
estimate  of  himself  was  enhanced.     He  was  not 
sufficiently  versed  in  society,  to  know  how  much 
of  the  credit  was  due  to  those  with  whom  be 
was  thrown.      Perfectly  well-bred   people  not 
only  possess  ease  themselves,  but  know  also  hew 
to  impart  it  to  others.     Arthur  enjoyed  to  the 
full  the  novel  delights  of  his  position.    One  day 
a  visitor,  alluding  to  his  accident  began  to  blame 
the  carelessness  of  the  man  at  the  bridge,  that 
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he  did  not  see  to  it  that  it  was  kept  clear  of  every 
thing  that  might  eudaager  the  safety  of  travel- 
lers. **  On  the  contrary,"  said  he  gaily,  *'  I  thank 
him  downright,  and  I  esteem  him  as  my  special 
benefactor — true,  this  shoulder  was  dislocated, 
but  then  this  other  shoulder,  my  head,  body,  and 
other  members,  in  short  all  that  makes  up  this 
'f«4,*  as  Carlyle  calls  it,  or  to  translate  for  the 
benefit  of  the  ladies,  my  distinguished  self,  never 
was  in  its  experience  heretofore,  so  well  located, 
and  therefore  I  am  the  gainer  by  just  as  much  as 
the  whole  is  greater  than  the  part — no  indeed  !  I 
mean  to  make  my  especial  thanks  to  the  toll-man, 
and  tell  him  that  if  ever  I  live  to  return  to  Virgi- 
oia,  f  will  pass  him  after  night,  and  hope  that  he 
will  have  a  cow  in  readiness,  or  if  he  cannot  con- 
veniently do  so,  that  he  will  at  least  stretch  a  rope 
across,  that  I  may  have  some  chance  of  repeating 
my  agreeable  experience  of  the  past  week.*' 

Indeed,  he  began  to  feel  real  concern,  that  his 
father  and  himself  were  so  soon  to  leave  L — , 
the  departure  being  fixed  for  the  third  day  fol- 
lowing. But  he  was  to  remain  longer  than  he 
supposed.  Col.  Sinclair  broke  in,  rather  ab- 
ruptly, one  evening,  upon  a  conversation  which 
was  going  on  round  the  tea-table,  by  saying  to 
the  father — 

**  Mr.  Lennox,  an  idea  strikes  me,  which  I  am 
surprised  did  uot  sooner  occur — you  are  going  to 
the  White  Sulphur,  and  so  am  I — for  I  make  an 
annual  trip  there.  We  will  set  oif,  Helen  and  I, 
about  the  middle  of  July.  Now  suppose  you 
leave  Mr.  Arthur  to  go  with  us?  I  am  sure  he 
does  not  need  the  water,  and  stage  travelling 
over  the  mountains  might  not  be  entirely  safe  for 
his  shoulder.  What  say  you  ?*' 

**  That  we  are  under  great  obligations  for  your 
kind  hospitality  already,  but** — 

**  No  obligations  at  aU — none  in  the  world,  but 
if  you  have  any  idea  of  that  sort,  do  not  requite 
me  by  refusing  my  first  request.  Arthur,  how 
say  you  ?" 

**  I  must  confess,  sir,"  said  Arthur,  **that  it 
seems  to  me,  that  I  can  be  of  no  service  to  my 
father  in  my  present  condition  for  assistance  or 
defence,  seeing  I  am  no  David  to  overthrow 
enemies  with  a  sling,'*  looking  down  at  his  arm, 
**  and  that  I  would  be  likely  to  prove  a  burden  to 
him  if  I  go,  as  I  certainly  shall  to  you  if  I  re- 
main ;  but  as  there  are  several  of  you  here,  I 
might  hope  that  you  could  divide  the  burden  so 
as  to  make  it  fall  lighter  on  each  one,  than  it 
would  on  him  alone.  With  this  candid  state- 
ment, suppose  we  take  the  sense  of  the  house 
OR  the  question.  All  in  favor  of  Col.  Sinclair's 
motion,  and  against  my  moving  for  the  present, 
will  say  aye." 

The  vote  was  unanimous,  and  in  this  jocular 
way,  it  was  settled  that  Mr.  Lennox  should  pro- 


ceed leisurely  by  the  way  of  Fineastle  and  the 
Sweet  Springs,  to  the  White  Sulphur,  where  in 
about  a  month  he  would  be  joined  by  Arthur, 
with  Col.  Sinclair  and  Helen.  Every  one  was 
pleased  with  the  arrangement.  Mr.  Lennox  wu 
fully  aware  of  the  advantage  to  his  son  of  asso- 
ciating at  bis  age  with  persons  of  such  refine- 
ment, and  Arthur,  as  we  have  seen,  recognized 
the  dulet  even  more  distinctly  than  his  father  did 
the  utile.  On  the  other  hand.  Col.  Sinclair  was 
fond  of  young  men,  and  was  particularly  pleased 
with  Arthur  for  his  general  intelligence,  and  bad 
been  especially  struck  with  bis  acquaintanre  with 
chemistry  and  mineralogy,  subjectswhich  bad  en- 
gaged much  of  his  own  attention  as  an  agncultu- 
rist.  Cousin  Betsy  had  pure  goodness  enoogh  to 
love  him,  without  any  apecial  cause,  yet  it  canaot 
be  certainly  known  that  his  manly  beauty  and  ani- 
mated conversation,  did  not  revive  in  her  miad 
images  now  so  mellowed  by  time,  that  they  were 
sweet  though  sad.  ToRobert,  Arthur  seemed  just 
the  hero  that  every  distinguished  graduate  of  a  cel- 
ebrated University  does  to  a  sophomore.  Frequent- 
ly he  would  be  so  charmed  by  his  vivid  description 
of  Yale,  the  professors,  the  exhibition  of  the  sf^eie- 
ties,  and  the  great  Commencement  Day,  mingled 
with  many  a  college  joke,  that  he  would  not  open 
his  books  the  whole  evening.  But  then,  in  com- 
pensation, Arthur  was  ready  next  morniog  befors 
breakfast,  to  explain  for  him  his  analytical  ge- 
ometry, or  read  his  Homer,  almost  without  look- 
ing at  the  text.  And  Helen — Arthur  was  aa 
agreeable  companion  to  Helen — very  much  so. 
I  have  said  nothing  about  Helen,  except  that  she 
was  about  nineteen.  She  was  not  very  haod- 
some,  but  she  was  what  every  body  calls  a  very 
striking  looking  girl,  and  that  is  what  every  hand- 
some girl  is  not  always.  She  was  large. bother 
form  was  perfect  symmetry — she  bad  bine  eyes, 
brown  hair,  and  temples  so  wide,  that  they  im- 
paired the  mere  beauty  of  her  face,  while  they 
increased  its  expressiveness  and  gave  it  charac- 
ter. The  characteristics  of  her  conntenaoee 
were  intelligence,  dignity  and  composure.  It  is 
strange-  what  a  fascination  there  is  in  the  com- 
posure and  self-possession  of  a  young  girl.  It 
speaks  of  high  breeding,  and  better,  it  is  the 
index  of  deep  purity,  unstained  by  shame,  aad 
unruffled  by  passion.  It  is  the  pure,  deep,  traa- 
quil,  blue  lake,  whose  mingled  beauty  and  maj- 
esty subdue  the  soul  more  than  the  surging  ocean. 
The  understanding  of  Helen  was  clear,  vigorous 
and  discriminating,  but  not  brilliant-  Her  edu- 
cation had  been  thorough,  and  in  music  her  pro- 
ficiency was  of  that  grade  that  none  ever  attaia 
but  those  who  possess  the  finest  natural  gifts,  and 
have  received  a  complete  course  of  ac^entific  ia- 
struction.  Helen  was  warfo  in  her  feelings,  and, 
what  only  those  who  knew  her  well  were  aware 
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of,  she  was  romaatic  lo  her  temperament.  It  is 
often  supposed  that  a  calm  exterior  is  indicative 
of  cold  feelings  and  apathetic  sensibilities,  and 
girls  are  esteemed  warm-hearted  and  romantic, 
whose  eyes  and  face  flash  readily,  and  whose 
brilliant  conversation  proves  an  eager  fancy.  In 
truth,  they  are  often  merely  exciteable.  But  for 
true  romance  of  feeling,  for  that,  I  mean,  which 
id  self- forgetting,  intense,  passionate  and  endu- 
ring, in  other  words,  for  Love, — for  I  find  that 
while  I  am  using  the  word  romance  I  am  think- 
ing of  love, — give  me  your  quiet,  Anglo-Saxon 
looking  girl,  with  fair  complexion  and  deep- 
souled  blue  eyes,  who  is  a  little  too  proud  to  be 
vain,  and  instead  of  seeking  to  excite  a  laugh  by 
a  witticism,  talks  earnest,  good  sense,  in  dear, 
unaffected  English.  Awaken  in  her  bosom  the 
feeling  of  romance,  (1  believe  I  called  it  love 
just  DOW,  but  no  matter,)  and  it  will  find  there 
whereon  to  feed  and  grow  with  a  vigor  and  luxu- 
riance impossible  for  the  merely  brilliant  girl. 
Helen  was  fully  able  to  appreciate  the  intellectual 
strength  displayed  by  Arthur  and  his  varied  at- 
tainments. She  was  much  interested  in  his 
analysis  of  Northern  character,  and  the  pride 
with  which  he  would  point  out  the  ineffaceable 
impress  of  Puritanism,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
could  show  off  with  great  humor  what  was  ludi- 
crous among  the  Yankees,  not,  however,  inclu- 
ding himself  among  them.  For  this  candor, 
however,  as  he  called  it,  he  claimed  the  right  of 
making  Helen  laugh  in  spite  of  herself  at  some 
things  that  had  caught  his  observant  eye  in  the 
Okl  Dominion.  **  But  indeed,"  said  he  one  day, 
*'tbe  puritans  of  the  Bay  State  and  the  cavaliers 
of  Virginia,  were  essentially  the  same  noble  men. 
They  possessed  the  same  boldness,  the  same 
truth,  and  the  same  restlessness  of  restraint  unduly 
imposed.  With  what  instant  sympathy  Virginia 
echoed  back  the  battle-cry  of  Bunker  Hill  ? — 
and  when  swords  were  flashing  and  bldod  stream- 
ing in  the  fiercest  fight,  cavalier  and  puritan  stood 
side  by  side  in  the  front  rank.  It  would  be  hard 
to  say  which  was  the  most  of  a  cavalier,  Otis  or 
Henry — and  James  Madison  was  as  much  of  a 
pnrttan  as  John  Adams.  I  declare,"  he  contin- 
ned,  '*as  1  have  contemplated  the  character  of 
Washington,  and  beheld  bis  courage,  his  disin- 
terestedness, his  stainless  honor,  and  at  the  same 
time  his  coolness,  his  patience  and  his  piety,  I 
have  been  often  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether 
in  his  unparalleled  excellence  was  to  be  discov- 
ered most  of  the  cavalier,  or  most  of  the  puritan." 

**  Whatever  else  he  was,"  interrupted  Helen, 
*•  he  was  altogether  Virginian." 

*•  And  that,"  said  Arthur,  ^*  accounts  sufficient- 
ly to  you  for  bis  excellence.  Well,  as  we  agree 
about  the  facts,  I  will  not  at  present  adopt  or 
deny  your  theory. 


Upon  such  topics  often,  and  in  a  similar  strain, 
would  conversation  be  carried  on  between  them 
as  they  sat  together  in  the  drawing  room,  Ar- 
thur upon  the  sofa,  his  arm  supported  by  pillows, 
and  Helen  beside  the  table  with  her  work.  Oc- 
casionally, as  Arthur  would  be  indulging  in  some- 
thing a  little  extravagant,  or  overwrought  in  sen- 
timent or  style,  he  would  he  surprised,  and  some- 
times piqued,  as  Helen  by  a  plain  remark,  or 
calm  question,  in  striking  contrast  with  his  fer- 
vour, would  show  that  she  was  secretly  amused 
at  him ;  and  just  as  often  was  he  surprised,  when 
letting  her  work  fall  from  her  hands  for  a  mo- 
ment, she  would  avow,  and  with  earnest  look 
and  forcible  words  woirid  advocate  some  senti- 
ment which  he,  while  feeling  its  truth,  had  hesi- 
tated to  utter,  because  it  seemed  extreme.  And 
so  it  was  that  their  mutual  enjoyment  of  the  so- 
ciety of  one  another,  was  so  decided,  so  rational 
and  so  unembarrassed,  that  they  were  glad  to 
have  it  prolonged  by  the  arrangement  which  had 
just  been  made.  During  the  three  weeks  prece- 
ding their  setting  out  for  the  Springs,  they  were 
constantly  together,  though  not  always  within 
doors.  Arthur  could  ride  out,  and  they  made  an 
excursion  with  a  party  of  young  people  to  the 
Natural  Bridge,  and  another  to  the  House  Mouo« 
tain,  aud  many  shorter  ones,  with  Col.  Sinclair, 
over  his  estate,  and  to  the  summits  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, which  best  commanded  the  picturesque 
scenery  of  the  country* 

That  their  appreciation  of  each  other,  was  not 
lowered  by  this  further  acquaintance  is  certain, 
and  jet  they  were  both  conscious  of  a  shade  of 
embarrassment  when  together  alone.  Arthur 
was  more  apt  to  fall  into  silence,  and  Helen, 
as  she  sat  at  the  piano,  playing  for  him  piece 
after  piece,  could  not  dismiss  from  her  mind  the 
feeling  that  she  was  looked  at,  and  if  her  ear 
caught  the  whisper  of  a  sigh,  she  could  not  pre* 
vent  the  color  from  mounting  a  little  into  her 
cheeks.  How  sweet  is  the  young  dawn  ef  a 
May  morning! — how  Elysian  the  first  notes  of 
music  that  wakes  us  from  our  sleep!  But  there 
are  things,  the  beginnings  of  which  are  gentler 
and  lovelier  than  the  dawn,  and  more  entrancing 
than  waking  music  I 

The  journey  to  the  W^hite  Sulphur  occupied 
two  days.  When  they  started.  Col.  Sinclair  and 
Helen  occupied  the  travelling  carriage,  Arthur 
drove  a  sulky,  and  a  servant  rode  on  horseback. 
After  dinner  of  the  first  day,  however,  the  Colo- 
nel felt  wearied  with  the  carriage,  and  proposed 
to  Arthur  to  exchange  places.  This  arrange- 
ment was  continued  until  they  crossed  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountain,  and  were  within  six  miles  of 
the  Springs.  Never  before  had  Arthur  made  so 
delightful  a  journey,  and  never  had  he  appeared 
to  greater  advantage.    His  remarks  upon  the 
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mineralogical  and  geological  features  of  the  coun- 
try iuterested  Col.  Sinclair  very  much,  and  Helen 
thought  she  had  never  heard  him  so  eloquent. 
As  they  rested  together  upon  the  summit  of  one 
of  several  mountains  which  they  crossed,  wait* 
ing  for  the  carriage  toiling  slowly  up,  Arthur  ex- 
pressed his  rapture  in  contemplatiug  the  scene 
before  them,  and  poured  forth  from  his  copioua 
mind,  rich  analogies  as  he  compared  to  human 
life  the  wide  prospect  before  them,  with  its  sunlit 
peaks  and  dark  ravines,  its  quiet  greep  valleys 
and  rocky  wastes,  its  boundless  extent  disappear- 
ing in  mist,  but  wider  than  all,  encompassing  all, 
and  above  all,  the  deep  blue  heavens— deep  blue, 
save  the  Western  horizon,  now  all  in  glory  with 
the  setting  sun.  Helen  listened  delighted  to  all 
this,— she  admired  it,  she  sympathised  with  it. 
She  did  not  know,  perhaps,  but  perhaps  she  partly 
guessed,  that  this  fervid  strain  was  not  due  en- 
tirely to  the  inspiration  of  mountain  scenery,  but 
was  in  part  the  reflection  of  a  brighter  glow,  as 
that  blazing  horizon  was  of  the  sun  just  beneath 
— p^tbat  the  heart  of  him  who  thus  diseonrsed,  re- 
straining with  powerful  effort  its  consuming  emo- 
tions, was  seeking  some  relief  by  expressing  in 
their  most  intense  form,  sentiments  akin  to  pas- 
sion. It  was  during  this  ride,  that  Arthur  had 
distinctly  acknowledged  to  himself  for  the  first 
time,  that  he  loved  Helen  Sinclair.  That  word 
inwardly  uttered,  has  in  the  young  heart  the  ef- 
fect that  a  word  spoken  among  the  Alpine  gla- 
ciers is  said  sometimes  te  produce — it  loosens 
the  avalanche — and  streams,  not  of  icy  desola- 
tion^  but  of  fiery  ecstacy,  flow  madly  down  the 
steeps  of  the  heart.  So  it  ist  wherever.the  se- 
cret word  is  spoken — in  retirement,  or  even  in 
the  gay  circle — but  when  the  heart  speaks  it  to 
itself  in  the  midst  of  the  grand  and  beautiful 
scenes  of  Nature,  it  seems  as  if  the  wide  extent 
caught  the  sound,  and  rolled  it  back  in  a  mighty 
reverberation  to  the  chambers  of  that  bursting 
heart.  All  nature  sympathises  with  true  young 
love,  and  Arthur  felt  the  stimulus,  until  his  ex- 
citement became  almost  unendurable.  Sleep  fled 
from  him,  his  imagination  became  vivid  to  a 
painful  degree,  his  brain  reeled,  and  a  sound 
of  sweet  music  seemed  ever  present  in  his  ears. 
Had  the  ride  continued  another  day,  further  re- 
straint would  have  been  impossible,  and  Helen 
would  have  heard,  what  possibly  she  might  not 
have  been  altogether  unprepared  for.  But  once 
at  the  White  Sulphur,  and  Arthur's  self-posses- 
sion was  restored.  If  nature's  scenes  stimulate 
the  romance  of  our  being,  nothing  checks  it  like 
society.  In  the  gay  throng,  the  ostentatious  pa- 
geant, among  the  votaries  of  fashion  or  of  mam- 
mon, where  all  is  artificial  or  sordid,  what  is  there 
in  nnison  with  young  love,  all  true  and  pure  1 
Arthur's  feelings  were  now  understood  by  him- 


self, and  he  could  wait  for  a  proper  time  and  oc- 
casion to  make  them  known  to  the  object  of  tbem. 
lu  the  mean  time,  he  was  almost  constantly  with 
Helen,  and  daily  the  excellencies  of  her  char- 
acter were  unfolding  themselves  to  his  enrap- 
tured view.  They  had  been  about  ten  days  at 
the  Springs.  Mr.  Lennox,  who  was  there  on 
their  arrival,  had  gone  to  the  Red  Sulphur  for 
a  short  time.  One  evening,  Arthur  and  Helen 
stepped  into  the  ball  room,  as  it  is  called— dan- 
cing saloon  it  might  be  more  properly  termed, 
being  merely  a  spacious  room  where  music  is 
provided  every  evening  for  those  who  with  to 
dance,  while  many  go  to  look  on  who  do  not 
dance,  and  who  never  frequent  balls  properly  so 
called. 

**  And  you  do  not  dance,*'  said  Arthur  to  Helen. 
"I  was  very  much  surprised  to  hear  this— I 
thought  the  Southern  ladies  all  learned  to  dance 
as  an  indispensable  part  of  education.'* 

**  But  being  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
you  ought  to  have  known,  that  Presbyterianism 
is  the  same  thing  North  and  Sooth,  and  therefore 
you  ought  not  to  have  expected  to  see  thedtush- 
ter  of  an  elder  dancing." 

**That  is  true,  but  until  one  has  seen  both  sec- 
tions of  our  country,  he  is  apt  to  suppose  the 
difference  between  them  to  be  much  greater  than 
it  is.  But  ho w  do  you  like  the  restraint ?  Woeld 
you  not  like  to  dance  ?" 

*'  It  often  seems  to  me  a  most  graceful  amose- 
ment,"  said  Helen,  "  and  in  many  aspect  en- 
tirely harmless  \  but  it  is  very  fascinating,  and  1 
do  not  know  that  I  would  be  willing  to  trust  my- 
self to  it;  for  I  see  that  some  very  refined  girls 
of  my  acquaintance  mingle  in  dances  of  a  char- 
acter that  seems  to  me  exceedingly  unbeeomiog 
in  ladies.  But  even  if  I  desired  it,  I  would  cer- 
tainly sacrifice  my  inclination  to  my  father's 
wishes.  He  never  forbade  me  to  dance,  nor  do 
I  think  that  his  prejudices  are  strong  upon  the 
subject,  bnt  I  am  sure  that  he  is  pleased  to  see  nie 
refrain,  and  that  is  enough  to  induce  me  to  make 
the  slight  sacrifice — a  very  slight  one  indeed,  if 
it  is  any ;  for  I  think  I  am  very  happy  without  it.*' 

"  Our  sentiments  agree  wonderfully,"  said  Ar- 
thur. **  1  heard  my  father,  who  is  stringent  open 
this  topic,  preach  a  sermon  upon  it  not  long  ago, 
and  I  felt  like  dissenting  respectfully  from  some 
of  his  positions,  but  your  view  of  the  subject  is 
much  more  conclusive,  and  you  cannot  know 
how  fully  I  respond  to  your  last  sentiment,  that 
one  can  be  happy,  very  happy,  even  in  a  ball- 
room, without  it.  But  I  see  there  Mrs.  G.,  with 
whom  I  am  to  make  some  arrangements  for  a 
walk  to-morrow.  I  must  leave  you  for  a  mo- 
ment." 

Arthur  had  been  absent  hut  a  short  time,  when 
turning  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  Helen,  he 
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perceived  that  she  was  much  nonoyed  by  the  at- 
teotiona  of  a  young  man  from  Misatasippi,  who 
bad  beea  introduced  to  their  circle  a  week  be- 
fore, by  a  friend  in  whom  they  bad  entire  confi- 
dence. Since  that  time  be  bad  been  much  with 
them,  and  they  had  all,  not  excepting  Arthur, 
been  much  entertained  with  bis  gaiety,  and  pleas- 
ed with  hie  generous  sentiments.  Indeed,  Hor- 
ace Tucker,  though  not  a  useful  member  of  so- 
ciety, was  an  agreeable  one.  The  son  of  a  rtch 
planter,  be  bad  been  well  educated,  but  he  had 
not  sufficient  character  to  resist  the  temptations 
which  assail  young  men  whose  wealth  exempts 
them  from  the  necessity  of  exertion.  Not  that 
be  waa  vicious,  or  even  absolutely  dissipated,  but 
be  truated  himself  too  incautiously  on  Pleasure's 
glittering,  but  deceitful  and  dangerous  stream. 
On  tbia  occasion  his  convivialities  had  evidently 
been  pushed  too  far,  and  his  excessive  and  un- 
steady bowing,  and  gallant  gesticulation,  as  he 
stood  by  Helen,  and  his  loud  and  extravagant 
complimentary  discourse,  rendered  him  ridicu- 
lous and  her  painfully  conspicuous.  Arthur  per- 
ceived it,  and  stepping  up  to  him,  said,  "Mr. 
Tucker,  will  you  allow  me  a  single  word  with 
you  ?" 

"A  word,  sir,  a  word  I  Yes,  sir— certainly, 
sir,  if  that  will  do,  sir — verbum  sat — if  I  give  you 
a  Wordsworth,  you  must  not  ask  for  Moore-^a! 
pretty  good  that — yes,  sir,  you  can  get  a  word, 
sir,  with  the  permission  of  this  Helen  of — of — 
confound  me  if  I  recollect  where  she  was  born, 
though  I  have  a  faint  idea  that  she  belonged  to 
the  city  of  Paris.  Lady,  have  I  your  permission 
to  retire  for  a  moment  from  your  presence? 
Without  your  permission,  I  would  not  leave  you 
even  upon  an  invitation  to  sign  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.'* 

Helen  was  of  course  but  too  glad  to  get  rid  of 
him,  and  with  a  sweeping  bow  and  uttering  au 
revoir  in  an  emphatic  tone,  taking  the  arm  of  Ar- 
thur, with  a  tragic  stride  he  accompanied  him  to 
an  opposite  window.  Here,  after  offering  an 
apology  for  the  liberty,  Arthur  persuaded  him  to 
retire — but  he  took  it  as  an  insult;  said  he  should 
answer  for  it — and,  breaking  away,  went  to  re- 
sume bis  place  by  Helen,  who,  however,  had  of 
course  availed  herself  of  the  opportunity  to  leave 
the  room,  and  was  waiting  at  the  outer  door  for 
her  father,  for  whom  she  had  dispatched  a  ser- 
vant. Tucker,  who  bad  returned  to  the  spot 
where  he  bad  left  Helen,  not  findtug  her,  and 
catching  the  audible  though  suppressed  laugb 
which  proceeded  from  a  group  nearby,  who  bsd 
observed  and  understood  the  whole  scene,  was 
hastening  away  in  wrath,  as  he  perceived  Helen 
leaving  the  door  arm  in  arm  with  Arthur  Lennox. 

''Scoundrel,*'  said  Tucker  to  him,  ''you shall 
give  one  satisfactton  for  this." 


**  To-morrow,*'  said  Arthur,  gravely,  hoping 
to  get  rid  of  htm. 

"Aye,  to-morrow,"  said  Tucker,  "shall  be 
devoted  to  you,  and  this  evening  to  this  lady — I 
will  see  her  home." 

Arthur's  temper  began  to  boil,  but  restraining 
himself,  he  said,  *^  We  will  leave  it  to  the  lady 
to  decide  between  us." 

"No!"  exclaimed  Tucker,  'Mt  is  my  rfghf, 
and  never  will  I  surrender  it." 

So  saying,  he  attempted  to  take  the  arm  of 
Helen,  who,  without  letting  go  the  arm  of  Ar- 
thur, shrank  behind  him,  and  by  the  movement 
brought  the  two  young  men  face  to  face.  Ar- 
thur felt  that  longer  forbearance  was  impossible, 
and  with  a  single  blow  he  felled  Tucker  (o  the 
ground.  Stopping  only  long  enough  to  see  by 
bis  beginning  to  rise,  that  be  was  not  seriously 
hurt,  he  conducted  Helen  hastily  to  her  cabin,  and 
felt  in  the  tone  in  which  she  said,  "I  thank  you  : 
goodnigbL"  that  her  acknowledgments  were  thus 
brief,  because  she  dared  not  trust  herself  to  say 
more.  Arthur  was  so  filled  with  delicious  thoughtSi 
that  after  inwardly  regretting  that  Tucker,  for 
whom  he  bad  a  sincere  regard,  had  so  exposed 
himself,  he  gave  himself  up  to  a  reverie  that 
lasted  until  it  was  insensibly  merged  in  his  dreams. 
Next  morning,  however,  the  affair  of  the  even- 
ing presented  itself  to  bis  mind  in  a  more  serious 
light,  and  he  felt  some  embarrassment  as  be  per- 
ceived that  at  the  breakfast  table  in  the  common 
hall,  he  was  the  object  of  marked  observation. 
Soon  after  breakfast  n  friend,  Mr.  Lewis,  called 
at  his  room,  and  said  that  he  was  the  topic  of 
conversation  in  every  circle,  and  that  bis  con- 
duct was  the  subject  of  general  commendation. 

"All  this  vexes  me,"  said  Arthur*  "and  sur- 
prises me  very  much  too,  especially  down  here 
among  you  Southerners.  I  hardly  thought  so 
slight  a  thing  would  attract  so  much  notice.*' 

"It  would  not,'*  replied  his  friend,  "any  where 
else  than  at  the  Springs,  but  here  where  men 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  drink  water  and  talk, 
they  catch  at  every  new  theme  of  conversation 
with  great  eagerness.  Besides,  they  are  enhan- 
cing the  interest  of  this  one  by  discussing  the 
probability  of  a  duel  from  it.*' 

"A  duel !"  said  Arthur,  with  unfeigned  amaze- 
ment. "A  duel!  How  absurd — why  unless  I 
have  very  much  mistaken  bis  character,  Mr. 
Tucker  himself  would  acknowledge  that  I  did 
nothing  but  what  I  was  compelled  to  do — and 
in  fact,  when  you  knocked  at  my  door,  it  would 
not  have  surprised  me  in  the  least,  to  have  seen 
him  enter  and  frankly  say  as  much." 

"It  is  not  usual,"  said  Lewis,  "  for  men  who 
have  been  knocked  down,  over  night,  to  come 
next  morning,  so  soou  after  breakfast,  to  returo 
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tbaoks  for  it:  though  I  ivouid  as  soon  expect 
Horace  Tucker  to  take  the  right  view  of  a  thing 
of  this  sort  as  any  man  I  know,  were  it  not  that 
be  happens  to  be  just  now  hooked  in,  most  un- 
luckily and  unworthily,  with  a  shabby  set  of  fel- 
lows from  Mississippi — fellows  who  when  they 
Bit  down  to  a  card«table,  leave  their  shirt-bosom 
open,  that  they  may  exhibit  the  handle  of  a  bowie- 
knife,  and  who  think  they  show  their  immense 
superiority  by  storming  at  the  servants.  This 
class  of  men  is  very  justly  despised,  and  by  none 
more  despised  than  by  the  real  gentleman  of  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  far  South.  Nothing  but  Tuck- 
er*s  extreme  good  nature,  and  reprehensible  care- 
lessness, accorded  to  such  fellows  the  privilege 
of  his  acquaintance,  upon  the  single  meagre  plea 
that  they  are  a  disgrace  to  the  State  that  he  is 
an  honor  to  in  many  respects,  and  nothing  but 
bis  laziness  would  allow  them  to  influence  him 
in  the  slightest  degree.  But  in  matters  of  honor, 
a  man  is  supposed,  very  absurdly,  to  be  inca- 
pable of  judging  for  himself,  and  so  he  has  to 
put  himself  into  the  hands  of  his  friends,  as  the 
phrase  is.  If  any  of  these  fellows  can  thrust 
themselves  upon  such  a  committee,  I  have  not  a 
doubt  that  they  would  willingly  risk  the  life  of 
any  body  except  themselves  for  the  sake  of  the 
notoriety  tbey  might  gain.  But  let  us  hope  bet- 
ter things — nous  verrons.^^  So  saying,  he  left 
the  room,  but  before  he  had  taken  his  hand  from 
the  door  he  opened  it  again  to  say,  standing — 
**  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  heard  a  handsome 
compliment  paid  you  this  morning  from  an  en- 
viable quarter.  As  I  was  coming  up  from  the 
Spring,  I  overtook  Miss  Sinclair,  who  was  talk- 
ing in  a  strain  of  animation  quite  unlike  her  usual 
quietude,  to  her  cousin  Henry  Carrington.  *  Rely 
upon  it,  cousin  Henry,*  said  she,  *  true  honor  is 
not  a  thing  of  latitude,  nor  yet  of  education 
merely;  and  whatever  you  may  say  about  his 
being  a  Northerner,  and  his  father's  being  a  cler- 
gyman, and  however  you  may  be  ready  to  bet 
about  his  fighting  or  not  fighting,  he  will  prove 
himself  to  be  a  man  of  courage  and  honor,  or  1 
have  mistaken  his  character  entirely,  and  per- 
haps 1  know  him  as  well  as  you  do.'  Her  cheeks 
were  flushed  and  her  eyes  flashing,  asshe  turned 
to  acknowledge  my  salutation.  That's  a  speech 
you  ought  to  thank  me  for  repeating,  for  I  have 
DO  idea  that  she  would  pay  me  in  such  coin,  if 
she  knew  that  1  had  brought  it  to  you  so  fresh 
and  warm." 

How  little  oft-times  we  appreciate,  or  can  fore- 
see, the  influence  of  what  we  say  or  do?  Well 
had  it  been  for  Arthur,  had  that  speech  never 
been  repeated  to  him.  How  lovely  those  flushed 
cheeks  seemed  to  his  fancy — how  those  flashing 
eyes  darted  their  beams  to  his  heart!  Never 
should  she  have  cause  to  take  back  her  trustful 


avouchment  for  him,  and  confess  that  she  had 
been  mistaken  in  his  character ! 

He  was  not  long  at  liberty  to  indufge  hn 
thoughts  on  this  subject,  for  in  a  short  time  some 
one  knocked  at  his  door,  and  he  admitted  a  gen- 
tleman who  introduced  himself  upon  entering  as 
Captain  Jones  of  Mississippi.  Captain  Jones 
was  dressed  in  the  extreme  of  the  fashion,  in  a 
glaring  waistcoat  with  a  heavy  double  gold  cbaia 
going  from  the  button-hole  to  the  left  hand  pocket, 
and  a  silver  cigar  case  sticking  up  out  of  the 
pocket  on  the  right.  He  wore  a  glazed  eap,  and 
his  feet  were  encased  in  gaiter  boots  buttoned  up 
at  the  sides.  Alter  a  brief  pause,  be  opened 
with  vulgar  formality  and  pomposity  the  busioeBS 
of  his  visit.  He  was  the  bearer  of  a  challenge 
from  Mr.  Tucker  to  Mr.  Lennox. 

Arthur's  first  impulse  was  to  dismiss  him  ab- 
ruptly, and  tell  him  that  he  would  call  in  j^raon 
and  speak  to  Mr.  Tucker,  but  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion suggested  to  him  that  this  might  subject  him 
to  misconstruction,  and  he  merely  said,  ^*  As  this 
is  a  matter  of  importance,  and  as  I  have  no  ex- 
perience in  such  afiairs.  Captain  Jones  will  not 
consider  it  as  unreasonable  if  I  suspend  my  an- 
swer until  this  evening." 

**  Certainly  not,  if  you  desire  it,  sir/'  and  with 
a  formal  bow  Capt.  Jpnes  withdrew. 

Arthur  began  to  comprehend  the  difficulties  of 
his  position.  Upon  no  subject  could  hisopiniou 
be  more  decided  than  upon  duelling.  He  held 
it  to  be  at  once  highly  absurd  and  deeply  sinful. 
So  thinking,  how  could  he  hesitate  ?  Could  he 
think  of  yielding  his  deliberate  convictions  to  a 
foolish  public  opinion?  No.  He  had  moral 
courage  enough  to  disregard  public  opinion,  but 
what  would  the  say  ?  She,  who  had  pledged 
herself  for  his  honorable  conduct.  He  paused 
in  his  self  questionings,  to  indulge  himself  in 
contemplating  the  flushed  cheeks  and  flashing 
eyes,  whose  visionary  beauty  and  brightness  pre- 
sented themselves  with  irresistible  force.  In  this 
condition  he  felt  that  his  mind  was  not  in  good 
working  order,  and  besides  be  was  entirely  with- 
out experience  in  such  matters,  and  so  be  re- 
solved to  send  for  his  friend  Lewis  to  consult 
with. 

Lewis  came,  and  after  receiving  an  account  of 
the  visit  of  Captain  Jones,  be  said  to  Arthnn 
**  Now  tell  me  frankly,  my  dear  sir,  what  are 
your  feelings  upon  the  subject?'* 

**  Certainly,"  said  Arthur,  **  I  regard  duelling 
as  at  once  wicked  and  foolish,  and  were  my  prin- 
ciples different,  I  could  not  look  upon  the  pres- 
ent aflfair  as  sufficiently  serious  to  demand  an  ap- 
peal to  arms,  even  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  jus- 
tify the  practice.  You  may  ask,  then,  why  I 
have  sent  for  you.  I  cannot  express  to  you  my 
own  astonishment  in  finding  myself  pausing  fer 
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a  moment  I  am  amazed  that  1  did  not  say  just 
this  much  to  that  vulgar  mna  who  called  on  roe 
this  morning — and  yet  I  rayst  confess,  that, 
whether  it  is  that  I  am  infected  with  Southern 
notions  by  breathing  your  air,  or  whether  I  am 
actuated  by  some  deeper  cause,  I  cannot  sup- 
press a  desire  to  have  this  matter  settled  without 
being  obliged  to  say  in  so  many  words,  I  will  not 
fight.  My  own  heart  tells  me  that  1  am  not  a 
coward,  and  I  cannot  well  put  up  with  the  thought 
that  others  should  have  the  privilege  of  calling 
me  so.  But  I  have,  as  you  may  well  suppose, 
DO  knowledge  about  such  matters,  and  I  wanted 
to  ask  you  what  would  be  the  consequences  of 
my  refusing." 

**  Well,  you  will  be  sustained  by  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  community — all  the  religious  people 
of  course,  though  you  would  be  surprised  to  hear 
some  of  these  speak  sometimes — they  condemn 
in  formal  terms,  but  so  palliate  the  crime  and  ad- 
mire any  display  of  courage,  that  they  seem  to 
give  the  support  of  their  principles  to  one  side, 
and  the  encouragement  of  their  sympathies  to 
the  other."  The  thought  flashed  across  Arthur's 
mind — how  Col.  Sinclair  would  feel,  bred  up  a 
soldier.  "  With  the  ladies  the  case  is  pretty 
much  the  same.  Almost  all  of  them  condemn 
duelling,  but  all  of  them  do  not  frown  upon  it  as 
they  should,  or  it  would  be  put  down.  Among 
the  non-religious  portion  of  the  community,  there 
is  a  predominance  of  sound  sentiment,  1  think, 
in  Virginia,  but  I  cannot  promise  that  you  may 
expect  this  predominance  at  such  a  watering- 
place  as  the  White  Sulphur.  Your  Northern 
education  will  make  some  believe  that  you  act 
from  principle,  and  others  that  you  act  from  cow- 
ardice. Now  that  I  have  given  you  these  theo- 
retical opinions,  1  will  state  what  may  be  the 
progress  of  events.  If  you  refuse  the  challenge, 
yon  may  very  4>o8sibly  be  posted." 

** Posted !"  said  Arthur ;  ''  what  is  that  ?" 

"The  opposite  party," continued  Lewis,  *'will 
set  up,  on  one  or  two  conspicuous  places,  a  pla- 
card, in  which  you  will  be  denounced  as  a  cow- 
ard, and  will  have  other  opprobrious  epithets  ap- 
plied to  yon;  for  while  duellists  are  very  punc- 
tilious in  their  preliminary  communications,  pla- 
cards are  usually  composed  in  the  grossest  terms." 
Arthur's  blood  mounted  to  his  temples.  **  Add 
to  this  you  will  be  liable  to  open  insult,  if  your 
adversary  is  not  content  with  silent  contempt." 

"  Mr.  Lewis,"  cried  Arthur,  "  how  could  I  pos- 
sibly endure  this?" 

^*  I  do  not  think  you  could  stand  it,  my  dear 
sir,  and  therefore  you  will  be  obliged  to  leave  the 
place." 

**  Leave  the  place !"  exclaimed  Arthur.  "  Run 
away  as  if  I  was  afraid — be  forced  to  separate 
myself  ignominiously  from  those  with  whom  1 


associate,  and  thus  bring  upon  them  the  imputa- 
tion of  having  countenanced  an  unworthy  ad- 
venturer— leave  my  name  to  be  vilified  by  my 
enemies  while  I  shut  the  mouths  of  my  friends 
by  my  flight !  Never !  No  principle  of  true  mo- 
rality can  call  me  to  this." 

**lVIy  dear  sir,"  said  Lewis,  evidently  moved, 
"  I  know  you,  I  think  and  I  believe  you  to  be  a 
brave  man.  If  you  choose  to  leave  this  place, 
no  man  shall  say  aught  against  you  in  my  hear- 
ing. No  man  can  be  more  opposed  to  duelling 
than  I  am,  and  I  shall  honor  you  with  my  whole 
heart,  if  you  refuse  this  challenge.  But  those 
Mississippi  fellows  know  me,  and  I  will  give  them 
to  understand  clearly,  that  if  they  say  anything 
against  your  character,  I  will  hold  them  account- 
able for  it." 

**  Your  advising  me  to  refuse  the  challenge," 
said  Arthur,  smiling  in  spite  of  himself  at  the 
inconsistency  of  his  friend,  **  and  promising,  in 
the  same  breath,  to  fight  for  me  yourself,  is  more 
friendly  than  logical.  But  again  I  ask  you,  is 
there  not  good  reason  to  hope,  that  by  my  au- 
thorizing you  as  my  friend  to  confer  with  Capt. 
Jones,  you  could  adjust  this  matter,  without 
either  fighting  or  categorically  refusing." 

"  1  fear  not,"  said  Lewis.  "  This  militia  cap- 
tain, Jones,  is  a  rowdy  fellow  I  am  persuaded, 
and  would  be  pleased  to  have  the  management 
of  a  duel  in  which  he  was  not  to  be  shot  at,  and 
the  least  appearance  of  anxiety  on  my  part  to 
settle  the  matter,  would  make  him  the  more  diffi- 
cult. Besides,  if  you  commission  me  as  your 
friend  to  take  it  up  at  all,  there  is  in  some  sort 
an  implied  pledge  that  you  will  go  on  with  it  if 
it  cannot  be  settled." 

**  What  then  do  you  advise?"  said  Arthur. 

>*I  advise  nothing,"  said  Lewis;  "this  is  an 
affair  in  which  no  one  ought  to  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  giving  advice.  I  have  set  before  you 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  the  state  of  the  case, 
and  now  you  must  decide  for  yourself.  I  will 
leave  you  now:  when  shall  I  return?" 

**At  five,  if  you  please:  I  am  to  send  some 
reply  to  Capt.  Jones  this  evening." 

"  Well,  1  will  be  back  at  five,  though  I  would 
much  rather  that  you  could  sleep  on  it,  for,  as  I 
know  by  experience,  a  night's  rest  often  makes 
a  great  difference  in  a  man's  feelings." 

Left  to  himself,  Arthur's  imagination  worked 
up  into  elaborate  pictures  the  materials  furnished 
by  Lewis.  He  saw  himself  dishonored,  pointed 
at,  whispered  about,  shunned.  He  pictured  to 
himself  the  various  groups,  with  eager  curiosity, 
hastening  to  read  the  foul  placard.  How  could 
be  meet  the  pitying  look  of  Col.  Sinclair  ?  and 
could  he  dare  to  approach  again  her  who  had 
been  the  sponsor  for  his  honor  ?  No — he  felt  the 
-truth  of  what  Lewis  had  said — he  could  remain 
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there  no  longer.  And  would  he  tamely  surren- 
der her  who  was  dearer  to  him  than  life,  to  the 
noacbinationa  of  a  eet  of  bullies?  (He  always 
exonerated  Tucker.)  No,  manhood,  truth  and 
love,  alike  forbade  the  dastardly  thought.  He 
felt  that  he  might  trust  to  an  overruling  Provi- 
dence— ah,  could  he  ?  His  principles  were  too 
enlightened,  and  his  religious  sentiments  too  sin- 
cere, to  alfow  him  to  entertain  for  many  moments 
the  idea  that  he  could  expect  the  blessing  of 
Providence,  if  wilfully  he  entered  upon  a  path 
which  might  probably  lead  to  the  wicked  shed- 
ding of  human  Mood.  And  the  miserable  young 
man  bent  down  his  head  in  agony  on  his  knees. 
Violent  and  long  was  the  struggle  between  feel- 
ing and  principle,  and  when,  exhausted  by  the 
inward  conflict,  he  ceased  from  the  effort  to  come 
to  a  decision,  principle  had  not  triumphed,  that 
is,  it  had  been  overcome ;  for  error  always  keeps 
the  field  when  a  drawn  battle  is  proclaimed  be- 
tween her  and  truth.  Arthur  could  not  decide 
whether  in  the  last  rosort,  be  would  go  to  the 
bloody  field,  or  whether  he  would  refuse  and  bear 
the  consequences,  but  he  did  decide  that  he  would 
run  the  risk  of  commissioning  Lewis  to  act  as 
his  friend  and  meet  Captain  Jones. 

This  mental  conflict  which  I  have  so  imper- 
fectly described,  lasted  about  four  hours,  and  du- 
ring the  whole  of  it,  Arthur  felt  the  strongest  im- 
pulse to  hasten  to  Helen  Sinclair,  confess  his  love 
for  her,  confide  to  her  his  trouble,  and  place  bis 
fate  in  her  hands.  But  while  he  felt  the  impulse, 
the  thought  seemed  too  preposterous  to  be  con- 
sidered for  a  moment.  Was  this  a  time  to  avow 
bis  passion  ?  How  unmanly  as  well  as  how  un- 
becoming, to  consult  a  young  girl  upon  such  a 
subject?  Nevertheless,  Arthur  Lennox,  well 
bad  it  been  for  thee,  hadst  thou  yielded  to  that 
impulse — it  was  the  whispering  of  thy  guardian 
angel.  The  passionate  heart  of  that  quiet,  blue- 
eyed  girl,  has  perceived  thy  love,  and  is  ready, 
from  its  own  depths,  to  answer  to  it.  And  with 
all  your  intellect,  Arthur  Lennox,  Helen  Sinclair 
has  a  clearer  view  of  essential  truth  than  you 
have.  And  brave  as  you  are,  her  moral  courage 
will  droop  never  a  pinion  where  yours  will  cow'er ; 
and  therefore,  Arthur  Lennox,  well  hadst  thou 
done  to  have  gone  to  Helen  as  a  counsellor. 

Lewis  came  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  after 
bearing  the  decision  of  Arthur,  again  ex.plained 
to  him  that  it  was  to  some  extent  a  committal  of  | 
of  himself,  and  that  he  entertained  but  little  hope 
that  he  could  do  any  thing  with  Jones..  Lewis 
was  right  in  his  anticipations — Jones  would  con- 
sent to  nothing,  except  on  conditions  which 
Lewis  told  him  he  should  not  repeat  in  his  pre- 
sence, and  which  of  course  he  did  not  commu- 
nicate to  Lennox.  The  result  was,  that  Arthur 
Lennox  had,  by  lOo^clock,  sent  by  the  hands  of 


his  reluctant  friend  an  acceptaneo  of  the  ehsl- 
lenge. 

I  will  not  attenr^pt  to  describe  bis  feelings  da- 
ring that  sleepless  night.  At  one  time  he  woald 
with  a  shudder  bury  his  head  in  his  pillow,  as  be 
thought  of  himself  as  the  powible  murderer  oft 
man  for  whom  he  entertained  even  friendly  seo- 
timents,  and  then  with  the  image  of  Helen  be- 
fore him,  he  would  eagerly  justify  himself  and 
bewail  the  fate  he  conld  not  shun.  lo  lueh 
dreadful  fluctuations  of  feeling  he  welcomed  the 
dawn.  During  the  day  hie  demeanor  was  calm, 
but  his  inward  anguish  was  but  the  more  coa- 
suming.  Ho  had  not  seen  Helen  for  two  days. 
He  dared  not  trust  himself  with  her.  Colonel 
Sinclair  had,  to  his  relief,  left  the  Spriogf  that 
morning  and  would  not  be  back  until  night. 
Arthur  remained  in  his  room  ail  day  expcctiug 
Lewis  to  call  on  him  to  make  arrangemcats  for 
the  contemplated  meeting.  Lewie,  however, 
did  not  come.  In  the  evening,  as  be  was  stand- 
ing at  bis  window,  to  his  surprise  Arthur  saw  bis 
father,  who  was  not  expected  for  several  dayt, 
get  out  of  the  stage.  He  stepped  out  to  meet 
him,  and  his  father  exclaimed,  **My  son,  are 
you  ill  ?"  Arthur  said  that  he  was  slightly  indis- 
posed, but  his  father  was  not  to  be  thus  pat  off, 
and  accompanying  him  to  his  chamber  he  per- 
ceived that  it  was  mental  distress,  not  bodily 
sickness  that  gave  him  such  a  haggard  look. 
What  can  escape  or  deceive  the  eye  of  a  fond 
parent,  accustomed  for  years  to  scan  every  vary- 
ing expression  of  the  countenance  of  a  beloved 
child  ? 

**My  son,"  said  he,  **some  sore  distress  bas 
come  upon  you — tell  me  1  beseech  you  what  it 
is?" 

Arthur  tried  to  evade  the  inquiry,  but  bis  in- 
creasing perturbation  only  augmented  his  fatber*s 
anxiety,  and  adtled  solemnity  to  bis  entreaties 
and  commands  to  entrust  him  with  that  wbicb  it 
was  his  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  know.  At 
last,  overcome,  Arthur  threw  his  arms  round  bis 
neck,  and  with  bursting  heart  exclaimed : 

"  Father,  I  have  never  concealed  any  thing 
from  yon.  Until  now  I  never  had  any  thing  to 
conceal,  and  now  I  will  tell  you  all,  though  it 
will  go  nigh  to  kill  you." 

**Myson  cannot  have  committed  crime,  and 
any  thing  else,  I  think  by  God's  heipi  1  can 
bear." 

**  Say  not  so.  Father,  until  you  have  learned 
all.  You  know  not  how  near  f  may  be  to  crime.** 

"  Never  so  near  that  God's  power  cannot  res- 
cue you.     Say  on,  my  son.'* 

With  his  elbow  resting  on  the  table,  and  bis 
band  shading  his  eyes,  for  he  conld  not  look  np, 
in  a  low  but  now  steady  tone,  Arthur  told  his  ft* 
ther  every  thing,  not  omitting  bis  love  for  HeJeo. 
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As  he  proceeded  in  his  narrative  of  the  efforts  to 
avoid  the  duel,  his  father's  hands  were  clasped, 
bis  body  inclined  forward,  and  his  eyes  almost 
protruding  from  their  sockets  with  agonizing 
aniiety,  and  when  he  said  that  he  had  accepted 
the  challenge,  he  uttered  a  sharp  cry  as  if  pierced, 
and  fell  forward  on  the  table  between  them. 
Arthur  sprang  to  him  to  raise  him,  exclaiming : 

**  Father,  father,'*  and  as  he  looked  upon  his 
pallid  features,  **  oh,  my  God,  I  have  killed  my 
father.'" 

He  laid  him  on  a  bed  and  was  rushing  out  of 
the  room  for  aid,  when,  in  a  feeble  tone,  his  fa- 
ther said,  **  no,  my  son,  let  us  be  alone." 

Arthur  saw  him  clasp  his  hands  and  raise  them 
over  his  breast,  and  saw  his  pale  lips  moving  in 
Bdpplication  to  God.  Soon  be  revived  entirely, 
aod  sitting  up  said, 

'*  Blessed  be  God,  who,  by  his  Providence, 
csnsed  me  to  return  to-day — and  now,  my  son, 
we  roust  leave  this  place  in  the  stsge  to-night." 

"Leave  this  place  to  nigbt,  father!  and  would 
you  have  to-morrow*8  sun  rise  on  me  branded 
with  dishonor  ?" 

"My  son,  you  are  not  now  in  a  condition  to 
reason — think  not  that  I  mean  to  upbraid.  Well 
I  know  the  fiery  trial  to  which  you  have  been 
subjected — no  human  strength,  unaided  by  grace 
from  on  high,  which  alas,  my  boy,  you  have  not 
sought,  could  resist  it>^never  did  the  tempter  set 
more  artful  toils  to  secure  a  noble  prey.  But  I 
see  clearly  that  the  only  safety  for  you  is  to  leave 
this  place.'* 

"  Father,  I  cannot ;  what  will  the  world  say  ?" 

"Let  it  say,  my  son,  what  it  will,  if  God  and 
your  conscience  say  peace." 

"And,  Father,  what  will  she  say?" 

"  If  she  is  worthy  of  you,  Arthur,  as  I  believe 
she  is,  she  will  say  that  you  have  done  right.  B  ut 
better  lose  her,  if  you  must,  than  lose  your  soul." 

"Father,  I  cannot." 

*'Say  not  so,  my  son,  God  will  give  you  strength. 
Arthur,  often  have  I  prayed  with  you  in  child- 
hood, kneel  with  me  now  my  son,  oh  kneel  with 
me,  and  let  us  implore  God  together,  that  he 
would  give  us  grace  to  help  in  this  time  of  sorest 
need !" 

And  they  kneeled  together,  father  and  son, 
ss  they  had  often  done  before,  and  as  in  solemn 
snd  fervent  strain,  the  father  prayed  for  the  lad, 
ss  in  touching  scripture  phrase  he  called  him, 
**for  the  life  of  the  lad,  even  for  the  life  of  his 
soul," — the  long  revered  voice,  with  its  hallowed 
associations,  overcame  Arthur.  He  wept  like  a 
child — the  mists  of  pride  and  false  shame  melted 
from  his  eyes— ^by  the  divioe  blessing  sought  and 
obtained,  error  was  driven  from  liis  soul,  and  se- 
rene, heavenly  truth  resumed  her  throne  there. 
They  arose. 


**  Father,  I  yield,  I  yield.    God's  will  be  done.*' 

**Amen,  my  son,  God*s  name  be  praised.*' 
They  left  the  White  Sulphur  that  night,  Mr. 
Lennox  merely  saying,  that  a  matter  of  the  ut- 
most moment  required  their  instant  departure, 
and  requesting  the  manager  of  the  hotel  to  pre- 
sent their  farewell  to  the  family  of  Colonel  Sin- 
clair and  other  friends,  and  to  say  that  the  emer- 
gency of  their  departure  prevented  more  formal 
leave-taking. 

The  dejection  of  Arthur  was  extreme,  not- 
withstanding the  tenderest  and  most  skilful  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  his  father  at  once  to  arouse 
and  soothe  him.  This  dejection  continued  after 
their  arrival  at  Philadelphia,  so  as  to  occasion 
great  uneasiness  as  to  his  health.  One  day,  about 
two  months  afterwards,  as  he  was  walking  slowly 
up  Chesnut  street,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  saw 
Horace  Tucker  advancing  towards  him  with  the 
manifest  iotention  of  accosting  him.  "  My  trials,*' 
thought  Arthur,  "follow  me  here."  Expect- 
ing to  be  insulted  he  endeavored  to  prepare 
himself  for  a  calm  and  firm  reply.  How  great 
was  his  surprise  then  to  see  him  stretch  out  his 
hand,  and  in  the  most  cordial  manner  exclaim — 

•*  Why  Lennox,  my  good  fellow,  how  are  you — 
how  are  you  ?  But  bless  me,  are  you  unwell  ? 
You  look  as  thin  as  a  volume  of  American  poe- 
try.   What's  the  matter?" 

Arthur  was  so  astounded  that  he  could  not  re- 
ply, and  Tucker  to  relieve  him  said,  "  By  tho 
way,  I  expected  an  answer  to  my  last  letter.*' 

^  Your  last  letter,*'  said  Arthur  coloring  at  the 
painful  recollection  of  the  only  correspondence 
which  had  taken  place  between  them.  "  I  do 
not  understand  you.  I  never  received  but  one, 
I  believe,  and  to  that  I  returned  an  answer  by 
my  friend  Mr.  Lewis.*' 

**  Oh  confound  that  one,"  said  Tucker,  letter 
and  answer  both, — we  will  agree  to  forget  them 
if  you  please.  I  mean  the  one  that  I  sent  yon 
the  night  of  your  departure." 

"The  night  of  my  departure  I"  said  Arthur 
eagerly,  a  ray  of  light  striking  his  mind.  "I 
never  received  it — what  were  its  contents  ?" 

"Never  received  it?  Surely  my  servant  did 
not  impose  upon  me.  He  told  me  that,  knock- 
ing at  your  door,  and  receiving  no  answer,  he 
had  ventured  to  open  it,  when  he  saw  you  stand- 
ing by  the  bed  on  which  your  father  was  lying 
apparently  asleep  and  sick,  and  fearing  to  dis- 
turb him  or  you,  he  had  laid  the  letter  on  a  table 
beside  you  where  you  must  see  it,  and  retired." 

In  truth  Mr.  Lennox  had  perceived  the  letter 
as  he  was  leaving  the  room  and  having  looked 
at  the  signature,  did  not  doubt  that  it  was  a  com- 
munication touching  some  arrangements  for  the 
duel  J  and  fearful  that  it  might  shake  the  still  wa- 
vering mind  of  Arthur,  had  hastily  destroyed  it. 
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**  Perhaps  so,"  said  Arthur.  **I  have  some 
faint  recollection  that  I  saw  a  servant  enter  my 
room,  but  I  heard  nothing  of  any  letter,  and 
your  manner  makes  me  anxious  to  learn  what 
was  its  purport.*' 

••And  you  did  not  receive  it!'*  again  repeated 
Tucker.  '•  Then,  my  dear  sir,  you  have  to  learn 
about  a  certain  lady,  something  that  I  did  not 
doubt  you  had  been  feasting  on  for  the  last  two 
months.  But  turn  in  with  me  to  my  lodgings, 
this  is  not  matter  for  a  street  yarn.** 

AAer  they  were  seated,  Tucker  in  his  easy  off 
hand  way,  gave  Lennox  a  circumstantial  narra- 
tive, an  outline  of  which,  in  our  own  words,  is 
sufficient  to  conclude  our  story.  Helen  Sinclair 
had  anticipated  the  possibility  of  something  un- 
pleasant between  the  young  men  growing  out  of 
the  scene  at  the  ball-room,  and  when  Arthur  had 
shunned  her  all  the  next  day,  her  uneasiness  in- 
creased. The  three  visits,  in  one  day,  mado  by 
Lewis  to  Arthur's  room  had  not  escaped  her  ob- 
servation, and  the  next  day  she  took  her  course 
decidedly.  She  sent  for  Mr.  Lewis  and  told  him 
her  suspicions.  Lewis  endeavored  to  evade  her 
questions,  but  she  told  him  that  she  had  been  the 
subject  of  the  original  disagreement,  that  it  was 
therefore  her  duty  and  office  to  arrest  any  thing 
further,  and  that  she  must  be  informed  distinctly 
of  the  state  of  the  case.  Her  calm  authorita- 
tive manner  was  not  to  be  resisted,  and  after 
some  demurring,  Lewis  told  her  what  had  been 
done. 

•*Is  it  possible,"  said  she,  "that  Mr.  Leunox 
can  thus  have  surrendered  his  principles  to  pub- 
lic opinion  ?  I  thought  he  was  a  braver  man." 
She  paused  some  moments  as  if  for  reflection, 
putting  her  hand  to  her  brow  and  over  her  eyes. 
Lewis  thought  he  saw  a  tear  trickle  round  the 
ring  on  her  finger,  but  if  so  it  was  no  indication 
of  weakness.  Raising  her  head,  she  said,  **Mr 
Lewis  you  must  carry  a  note  from  me  to  Mr. 
Tucker.  I  must  see  him.*'  Again  Lewis  de- 
murred, but  again  yielded,  for  he  felt  that  the 
decision  with  which  Helen  acted,  was  based  upon 
a  clearer  view  of  the  exigencies  of  the  case  than 
be  himself  could  command.  Tucker  came  cheer- 
fully, and  made  a  graceful  apology  to  Helen  for 
bis  deportment  in  the  ball-room,  and  thanked  her 
for  allowing  him  the  privilege  of  coming  into  her 
presence  so  soon  again.  Helen  conducted  her- 
self with  mingled  dignity  and  grace,  and  with 
infinite  tact.  Tucker  said  at  once  in  reply  to 
her  inquiries,  that  so  far  from  bearing  any  grudge 
to  Lennox  for  what  he  had  done,  be  would  have 
considered  him  a  contemptible  fellow  had  he 
done  less. 

"  With  such  feelings,  Mr.  Tucker,  how  could 
yon  send  a  challenge  which  might  have  resulted 
in  the  death  of  one  or  both  of  you  ?'* 


**  In  truth,"  said  he,  *'  I  thought  hot  little  about 
it.  Those  fellows  around  me  seemed  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  I  would  challenge  him,  and  I 
supposed  it  likely  that  some  honorable  adjust- 
ment would  take  place,  or  if  we  must  fight,  why 
it  was  an  inevitable  misfortune,  and  neither  of 
us  would  be  to  blame.  I  see  now  the  folly  of 
this  inconsideration,  and  moreover,  I  begin  to 
suspect  that  Jones,  who  has  been  officioos  in 
this  matter,  is  not  every  thing  be  ought  to  be." 

*'  Of  that  you  may  rest  assured,'*  said  Lewis, 
•*  I  have  made  some  discoveries  about  him  this 
morning,  which  1  will  communicate  to  yon  tome 
time  again." 

Just  then  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  and 
a  servant  said  that  Captain  Jones  had  sent  to 
beg  the  favor  of  a  word  with  Mr.  Tucker. 

'•  The  impertinent  fellow,"  exclaimed  Tacker, 
*'  What  does  he  mean  by  interrupting  me  with 
such  messages.    Tell  him  to  wait  will  you,  boy." 

"Nay,"  said  Lewis,  "it  is  a  capital  opportu- 
nity for  me  to  give  you  some  idea  of  what  Bort 
of  a  gentleman  Captain  Jones  is.  Send  him 
word  just  to  step  to  the  door." 

Accordingly  Captain  Jones  came  to  the  door 
where  he  paused,  as  if  he  expected  Tucker  to 
come  out  and  speak  to  him. 

"Walk  in  Captain  Jones,"  cried  Lewis  in 
rather  a  drawling  tone,  "walk  in, sir." 

And  Captain  Jones,  with  his  glazed  cap  and 
gaiter  boots,  stepped  into  Helen's  cabin,  with  a 
look  of  surprise,  but  bowed  with  easy  familiarity 
to  its  fair  occupant,  who  looked  cold  and  mo- 
tionless as  an  iceberg.  "  Now,  Mr.  Captain," 
said  Lewis,  rising  as  he  spoke,  "  since  you  have 
had  the  impudence  to  disturb  us  here  with  your 
messages,  I  take  the  occasion  to  teH  you,  that 
I  happen  to  know  why  you  left  Memphis  in  the 
fall  of  1 836,  and  to  say  that  if  you  do  not  leave  this 
place  instantly,  I  will,  with  this  lady's  permissioa, 
cane  you  where  you  stand,  and  if  you  are  not 
satisfied,  I  will  repeat  it  to-morrow  on  the  prom- 
enade." 

Captain  Jones  made  an  instantaneous  eiiu 
and  left  the  Springs  that  night  in  the  Stage. 

In  fine.  Tucker  himself  proposed,  for  his  wu 
as  generous  a  nature  as  ever  the  sun  shone  upoD, 
to  write  a  letter  to  Lennox,  and  withdraw  the 
challenge,  frankly  expressing  his  regret  for  ail 
that  had  occurred.  Lewis  said  be  had  intended 
to  call  upon  Lennox,  but  would  not  do  so  that 
day  that  he  might  not  anticipate  Tucker*s  com- 
munication. This  was  about  two  o*clock; 
Tucker  sent  the  letter  just  before  dark,  and  the 
result  we  know.  "  When  I  found,"  said  Tucker, 
"that  you  were  gone,  owing,  as  the  manager 
said,  to  some  sudden  news  brought  by  your 
father,  I  made  it  my  business,  aided  by  I/Cwis, 
to  give,  free  circulation  to  the  whole  matter— 
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the  challenge  by  me,  yoar  acceptance,  and  my 
withdrawal  of  it,  not  omitting  the  episode  of 
Captain  Jonea.  You  became  quite  a  hero,  en- 
joying the  reputation  of  knocking  me  down  at 
the  ball-room— coming  out,  not  aecond  best,  in 
the  matter  of  the  challenge,  and  sharing,  in  some 
way,  though  certainly  undeservedly,  the  credit 
with  Lewis,  of  Jones*  overthrow.  And  now 
sir«'*  rising  as  he  spoke,  "  I  trust  we  are  as  good 
friends  as  I  have  been  mistaken  in  supposing 
we  were,  for  two  months  past.*' 

** Friend — best  of  friends!"  cried  Arthur, 
**  never  shall  I  be  able  to  thank  you  sufficiently  for 
your  generous  conduct.'*  And  he  clasped  him 
in  his  arms.  '*  Hold  on,  bold  on !"  cried  Tucker, 
extricating  himself — **  I  never  will  allow  a  man 
with  a  beard  to  kiss  me, — take  cure,  sir,  or  I  will 
remember  that  you  once  had  the  pleasure  of 
knocking  me  down,  and  I  will  return  the  com- 
pliment. But  seriously,  my  dear  sir,  let  me  call 
a  carriage  and  see  you  home,  for  you  evidently 
need  repose." 

We  leave  the  reader  to  imagine  the  pious 
gratitude  that  filled  the  bosom  of  Mr.  Lennox, 
as  be  heard  from  Arthur  the  details  of  the  cir- 
cumstances we  have  mentioned,  and  it  will  be 
believed  that  it  is  beyond  our  power  to  describe 
the  impetuous  love-tide  that  surged  in  Arthur's 
breast,  as  he  thought  of  Helen,  and  admitted  to 
his  bosom  once  more,  that  image  which  for  two 
months  he  had  been  repelling  as  fitted  only  to 
wring  his  soul  with  anguish.  He  hastened  to 
write  to  her,  pouring  out  his  Ipve,  asking  per- 
mission to  visit  her,  and  saying  that  there  were 
a  thousand  things  that  be  wished  to  explain  to 
her.  Helen's  reply  was  a  mere  mischievous 
note.  She  made  no  response  to  his  declaration 
of  love,  and  said  that  it  seemed  to  her  hardly 
worth  his  while  to  come  from  Philadelphia  to 
Virginia  to  make  explanations,  but  if  he  thought 
otherwise,  she  would  uot  deny  that  it  would  give 
her  pleasure  to  see  him. 

June  183d,  Arthur  Lennox  and  his  bride,  old 
Mr.  Lennox,  Col.  Sinclair,  cousin  Betsey*  and 
Robert,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Yale,  Mr.  Lewis 
and  Horace  Tucker,  who  had  come  on  to  L — . 
expressly  to  be  present  at  the  marriage  ceremo- 
ny, travelled  together  to  Philadelphia,  and  all 
concurred  with  cousiu  Betsey  when  she  snid. 
that  the  aggregate  happiness  possessed  by  the 
party,  was  sufficient,  if  judiciously  distributed, 
to  make  five  hundred  people  comfortable  fur  life. 


The  Window  Panes  at  B n. 


Mis-AflCRiBED  QuoTATioiv. — **  Semel  InRnniviinus  om- 
nes,*'  which,  in  most  cases,  is  ascribed  to  Horace,  forms 
part  of  a  verse  in  an  eclogriie  of  Mantuauus,  '*De  honesto 
aniore."    The  whole  is  as  follows : 

**  id  commune  malum,  eemel  iusanivimus  crones." 


Upon  the  window  panes  at  B— n,  on  James  Rirer, 
are  inMribed  the  names,  cut  with  a  diamond  rinfj^,  of  many 
of  those  who  have  composed  the  Christmas  and  May  par- 
ties of  that  hospitable  mansion  in  years  gone  by. 

As  whhin  the  old  mansion  the  holiday  throng 

re-assembles  in  beauty  and  grace. 
And  some  eye  looking  out  of  the  window,  by  chancei 

these  memorial  records  may  trace — 
How  the  past,  like  a  swifl-coraing  haze  from  the  sea, 

in  an  instant,  surrounds  us  once  more, 
WhQe  the  shadowy  figures  of  those  we  have  loved,  all 

distinctly  are  seen  on  the  shore! 

Through  the  vista  of  years,  stretching  dimly  away,  we 

but  look,  and  a  vision  behold-- 
Like  some  magical  picture  the  sunset  reveals  with 

its  colours  of  crimson  and  gold — 
All  sufiused  with  the  glow  of  the  hearth's  ruddy  blase, 

from  beneath  the  gay  '  mistletoe  bough,' 
There  are  fac^s  that  break  into  smiles  as  divinely 

as  any  that  beam  on  us  now. 

While  the  Old  Year  departing  strides  ghost-like  along 

o*er  the  hills  that  are  dark  with  the  storm, 
To  the  New  the  brave  beaker  is  filled  to  the  brim,  and 

the  play  of  afiection  is  warm  : 
Look  once  more — as  the  garlanded  Spring  re-appears, 

in  her  footsteps  we  welcome  a  train 
Of  fiiir  women,  whose  eyes  are  as  bright  as  the  gem  that 

has  cut  their  dear  names  on  the  pane. 

From  the  canvas  of  Vandyke  and  Kneller  that  hangs  on 

the  old-fashioned  wainseotted  wall. 
Stately  ladies,  the  favored  of  poets,  look  down 

on  the  guests  and  the  revel  and  all ; 
But  their  beauty,  though  wedded  to  eloquent  verse,  and 

though  rendered  immortal  by  Art, 
Yet  outshines  not  the  beauty  that  breathing  below, 

in  a  moment,  takes  captive  the  heart. 

Many  winters  have  siuce  fit>8ted  over  these  panes  with 

the  tracery-work  of  the  rime. 
Many  Aprils  have  brought  back  the  birds  to  the  lawn 

from  some  far  away  tropical  clime— 
But  the  guests  of  the  season,  alas!  where  are  they  f 

some  the  shores  of  the  stranger  have  trod. 
And  some  names  have  been  long  ago  carved  on  the  stone» 

where  they  sweetly  rest  under  the  sod. 

How  uncertain  the  record!  the  hand  of  a  child,  in 

its  innocent  sport,  unawares, 
May,  at  any  time,  lucklessly  shatter  the  pane,  and 

thus  cancel  the  story  it  bears : 
Still  a  portion,  at  least,  shall  uninjured  remain — 

unto  trustier  tablets  consigned — 
The  fond  names  that  survive  in  the  memory  of  friends 

who  yet  linger  a  season  behind. 

Recollect,  oh  young  soul,  with  ambition  inspired! — ^let 

the  moral  be  read  as  we  pass — 
Recollect  the  illusory  tablets  of  fame 

have  been  ever  as  brittle  as  glass  : 
Oh  then  be  not  content  with  a  name  there  inscribed, — 

for  as  well  may  you  trace  it  in  dust,— 
But  resolve  to  record  it  where  long  it  shall  stand,  . 

in  the  hearts  of  theeood  and  the  just ! 
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POETRY  AND  RELIGION. 

No.  VII. 

Additumal  prejudices  considered — False  imj^^- 
sions^  as  to  the  moral  aimlessness  of  poetry ^  as 
a  mere  art ;  and  the  separate  province  of  Chris- 
tianity— Sources  of  prejudice-^Inferiority  of 
detotiotud  poetry — Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  exam- 
ined— Influence  of  Ancient  Classics — Relation 
of  the  Bible  to  literary  taste — Elements  of  Chris- 
tian character  supposed  unpoetical. 

An  enlightened  Pagan  might  become  familiar 
"with  a  large  portion  of  our  polite  literature*  ivith- 
out  forming  a  clear  conception  of  the  distinctive 
character  of  our  religion.  And  yet  that  Ktera- 
ture  profeBsea  to  portray  our  beat  thoughts  and 
purest  sentiments — our  noblest  virtues  and  high- 
est interests.  Or  could  we  imagine  such  a  Pa- 
gan to  be  the  shade  of  some  ancient  poet  of 
Greece  or  Rome,  permitted  for  a  time  to  revisit 
the  earth,  he  would  perhaps  conclude,  while  re- 
viewing that  portion  of  our  literature,  which 
gives  no  intimation  of  a  higher  and  holier  faith, 
that  an  obscure  fragment  of  his  own  once  gor- 
geous mythology  was  perpetuated  in  the  belief 
of  a  degenerated  people.  It  is  a  source  of  re- 
gret to  every  serious  mind,  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject, that  much  of  the  poetry  and  fine  writing  in 
nominally  Christian  lauds  bears  no  faithful  im- 
press uf  the  prevailing  religion.  How  has  this 
come  to  pass  ?  When  other  religions  have  per- 
vaded all  the  forms  of  literature  in  other  times, 
why  does  Christianity  refuse  to  blend  with  so 
large  a  compass  of  modern  literature  ?  When 
the  light  of  superstition  sent  its  rays  through  all 
the  avenues  of  ancient  life,  and  coloured  all  the 
forms  of  art  and  all  the  images  of  poetry ;  why 
does  the  light  of  a  brighter  and  better  faith  now 
shine  for  the  most  part  through  a  separate  medi- 
um ;  and  why,  with  us,  is  the  beautiful  domain 
of  elegant  literature  shrouded  in  earth-born  mists 
and  shadows,  or  illuminated  only  by  the  float- 
ing gas-lights  of  its  own  production  ?  Have  our 
men  of  taste  and  genius,  the  authors  of  this  ele- 
gant literature,  discarded  christiauity  as  false  ? 
Or  assenting,  as  they  do  generally,  to  its  truth, 
is  it  from  any  law  of  exctusiveness,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  art,  as  poets,  that  they  are  prohibited 
all  reference  to  the  themes  of  piety  ?  Do  Chris- 
tianity and  polite  literature  constitute  two  dis- 
tiuct  departments — two  hostile  territories,  be- 
tween which  all  intercourse  is  excluded  ?  No ! 
it  is  not  thus  we  may  explain  this  anomaly.  The 
^difference  between  Christianity  and  other  sys- 
tems of  religion,  as  it  regards  a  connection  with 
literature,  so  far  from  being  a  disparagement  of 


its  nature,  is  rather  an  evidence  of  its  truth.  It 
is  of  divine  origin.  Other  systems  are  of  human 
growth.  It  aims  to  regenerate  and  restore  man 
to  purity  and  peace ;  and  as  a  remedy  divinely 
adapted  to  its  end,  it  encounters  antipathy  in  the 
diseases  of  our  nature.  Other  systems  accord 
with  the  morbid  taste  of  that  nature,  which  gave 
them  birth ;  and,  instead  of  couoteractiog,  foster 
and  feed  its  perverted  tendencies.  Christianity 
claims  among  its  true  adherents  a  comparatiTely 
small  number  of  partially  transformed  and  assim- 
ilated characters,  who  have  realized  its  regene- 
rating power  while  multitudes  carelessly  assent 
to  its  truth,  but  remain  strangers  to  its  spirit  and 
life.  Other  systems,  presenting  no  conflict  be- 
tween conviction  and  impulse,  in  ao  far  as  they 
gain  an  ascendancy  over  the  understanding, 
carry  with  them,  in  full  consent,  the  passions  of  the 
devoted  multitude.  Many,  who  in  theory  ac- 
knowledge the  truth  of  Christianity,  do  yet  prac- 
tically refuse  to  submit  to  its  authority.  As  a 
remedy  adapted  to  restore  fallen  man  to  the  im- 
age and  favour  of  God,  the  gospel  will  of  course 
be  uncongenial  to  the  propensities  of  his  nore- 
newed  nature;  and,  even  after  a  formal  assent 
is  yielded  to  its  truth,  the  heart  will  spontane- 
ously rebel  against  the  remedy,  until  it  has  felt 
its  transforming  efficacy.  And  if,  in  the  mean 
time,  a  position  of  indifference  can  be  maintained, 
between  such  formal  assent  to  the  truth  of  the 
system,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  cordial  compli- 
ance with  its  duties,  on  the  other,  that  position 
will  become  the  chosen  attitude  of  multitudes,  in 
a  nominally  christian  land.  From  these  ranks 
of  practical  unbelief  a  large  proportion  of  oor 
polite  literature  is  derived.  Hence  the  frequent 
exclusion  of  Christianity  from  its  pages. 

The  condition  of  the  moral  nature — the  state 
of  the  heart — will  modify  our  literary,  as  well  as 
our  moral  tastes.     The  intellectual  beauty  that 
charms  the  soul  depends,  not  so  much  on  a  com- 
bination of  certain  inherent  qualities  in  an  ob- 
ject, as  on  a  secret  law  of  congeniality  between 
the  desires  and  tendencies  of  the  individual  mind, 
and  the  nature  of  the  object;  which  law  is  as 
variable  as  the  shades  of  human  character.    If 
the  heart  be  perverted  by  evil  propensities,  a 
preference  will  be  awarded  in  point  of  excellence 
to  objects,  which  do  not  intriusically  merit  sach 
a  distiuction.     Hence  in  that  divine  character, 
held  forth  as  a  model  for  humanity  to  admire 
apd  imitate,  many  ''see  no  beauty,  that  they 
should  desire  him,*'  although  it  is  adorned  with 
perfect  loveliness,  with  infinite  attractions.  Hence 
also  the  themes  and  topics,  the  sentiments  and 
virtues  peculiar  to  Christianity,  are  to  a  great 
extent  practically  excluded  from  the  department 
of  polite  literature.     How  far  this  exclusion  ex- 
tends, we  shall  not  pause  to  determine.    Its  prev- 
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aleoce  is  such  at  least,  as  to  give  rise  to  an  iin- 
pressioD  of  some  ioherent  hostility  betiveeo  the 
two  departments  of  poetry  and  religion — an  im- 
pression which,  if  true,  explains  the  origin  of  the 
evil  deplored  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  renders  its 
existence  perpetual.  But  we  by  no  means  sanc- 
tion an  impression  which  is  as  melancholy  in  its 
results,  as  it  is  baseless  in  its  origin.  Two  dis- 
tinct parties  are  thus  thrown  asunder,  and  con- 
firmed in  mutual  hostility.  But  the  final  issues 
of  the  contest  are  not  fairly  met,  nor  fully  anti- 
cipated on  either  hand.  The  Christian  repro- 
bates polite  literature,  as  hostile  to  his  cause,  or 
at  best,  as  occasionally  neutral  in  its  position,  and 
altogether  as  hopeless  in  efficiency  for  good.  He 
discards  its  glittering  weRpons  in  his  warfare,  and 
renounces  all  its  brilliant  advantages,  and  to 
avoid  the  suspicion  of  parleying  with  the  enemy, 
or  of  symbolizing  with  the  profane,  he  seeks 
perhaps  an  opposite  extreme,  in  selecting  means 
and  instrumentalities  of  usefulness;  while  the 
territory,  thus  defined  as  peculiar  to  the  enemy,  is 
occasionally  visited  to  indulge  an  idle  curiosity, 
or  to  gain  an  allowable  relaxation  from  severer 
pursuits.  But  he  forgets,  in  the  mean  time,  that 
the  constant,  silent,  swelling  stream  of  this  rep- 
robated literature  is  rolling  onward  with  accel- 
erated force  and  accumulated  poison,  when  thus 
abandoned  entirely  to  the  guidance  of  evil. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  devotee  of  polite  liter- 
ature, satisfied  with  an  undefined  impression  as 
to  some  inherent  hostility  between  the  claims  of 
Christianity  and  the  interests  of  his  art,  turns 
away  in  proud  indifference  from  the  obligations 
of  piety,  as  appropriate  to  the  capacity  of  vul- 
gar minds,  and  not  reaching  so  high  as  his  pe- 
culiar sphere — yields  himself  to  the  engrossiug 
fascination  of  the  one  pursuit;  while  a  careless 
contradictory  assent  is  given  to  the  truth  of  reli- 
gion. But  he  forgets,  in  the  mean  time,  that  on 
the  supposition  of  such  an  antipathy  between 
the  two  interests,  his  avowed  preference  for  the 
one  involves  a  decided  rejection  of  the  other ; 
and  that  by  such  a  rejection,  be  forfeits  to  him- 
self all  the  immortal  blessings  revealed  in  the 
gospel ;  and  that  by  the  exercise  of  bis  pervert- 
ed genius,  so  far  as  his  influence  prevails,  he 
robs  his  fellowmen  of  the  same  inestimable 
treasure. 

Such  is  the  question  at  issue.  Such  is  the 
present  attitude  of  the  two  parties,  placed  by 
misconception  and  prejudice  in  mutual  hostility. 
That  such  hostility  dees  not  exist  really  in  the 
things  themselves,  we  are  fully  convinced.  It 
would  be  an  important  service  to  mankind,  to 
investigate  and  settle  the  questTon  thus  raised — 
to  expose  the  prejudice  and  delusion  which  would 
cast  a  cloud  over  the  bright  face  of  our  blessed 
religion — to  take  from  Taste  aud  Genius  a  pre- 


tended license,  assumed  in  virtue  of  their  office, 
to  spurn  the  obligations  of  faith,  and  revel  in 
impiety,  and  to  go  forth,  in  **  the  livery  of  Hea- 
ven," in  the  bright  colours  of  poetry,  and  with 
the  polished  arms  of  wit,  to  wage  war  on  the 
present  purity  and  peace,  and  the  immortal  hopes 
of  mankind — all,  with  the  hideous  mockery  of  a 
purpose  to  impart  literary  entertainment. 

So  far  from  this  prejudice  having  any  founda- 
tion in  reason,  we  believe  the  very  reverse  to  be 
the  truth.  So  far  from  Christianity  being  ad- 
verse to  the  interests  of  poetry,  we  believe,  and 
shall  endeavour  to  show,  that  poetical  literature 
derives  its  noblest  inspiration,  its  highest  excel- 
lence from  the  spirit  aud  motives  of  the  gospel. 
The  prejudices  which  we  encounter  on  this  point 
assume  different  forms,  and  are  variously  express- 
ed !  Such  an  impression  is  sometimes  urged,  on 
the  ground  that  poetry  ia  a  mere  art^  designed  to 
impart  pleasure  by  gratifying  the  taste ;  and  that 
therefore  it  has  no  immediate  connection  with 
the  office  of  Christianity.  But  admitting  poetry 
to  be  an  art,  in  the  sense  intended,  it  may  be 
asked  :  does  Christianity  afford  no  suitable  mate- 
rials for  its  exercise  ?  And  why  should  this,  the 
most  intellectual  and  spiritual  of  all  the  fine  arts, 
alone  refuse  an  alliance  with  that  sacred  cause, 
which  involves  our  highest  spiritual  interests  ? 
In  modern  times  especially,  architecture,  paint- 
ing and  music  have  rejoiced  in  a  consecration  to 
the  service  of  religion — have  found  their  choicest 
themes,  and  achieved  their  noblest  triumphs,  in 
the  department  of  Christianity.  What  reason 
then  can  be  assigned  for  the  profane  isolation 
demanded  for  poetry  in  this  respect  ?  Why  should 
it,  the  only  rebel  in  the  ranks,  the  only  infidel  art» 
refuse  to  bow  in  the  temple  of  devotion,  and  re- 
ceive a  purer  inspiration  from  the  fire  that  burns 
upon  its  altar  ?  No !  The  supposition  is  without 
plausibility  in  theory,  and  without  foundation  in 
fact.  It  derives  no  support  from  reason,  and 
none  from  history.  Perverted  and  abused,  ae 
poetry  too  often  has  been,  to  unworthy  purposes* 
yet,  in  many  instances,  it  has  nobly  vindicated  its 
high  relationship  and  maintained  its  legitimate 
attitude.  Many  of  our  best  and  greatest  poets 
have  borne  the  Christian  name  and  breathed  the 
Christian  spirit.  Need  we  mention  Cowper, 
Young,  Milton,  and  a  long  list  of  earlier  and  later 
names  ?  Need  we  point  to  their  productions,  as 
among  the  noblest,  best-sustained,  most  popular 
and  influential  poems  in  our  language  ?  Or  need 
we  advert  to  the  significant  fact,  that  in  the  works 
of  irreligious  poets  their  finest  passages  are  those 
in  which  they  rise  to  the  elevation  of  Christian 
sentiment;  and  that  the  earthly  Muse  never  takes 
so  sublime  a  flight,  as  when  she  mounts  on  the 
borrowed  wings  of  religious  faith  I  Christiauity 
has  refined  and  exalted  every  art  and  science. 
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But  more  than  all  others,  poetry  is  indebted  to 
its  quickening  power  for  new  life  and  nobler  dig- 
nity. 

We  however,  more  than  question  the  propriety 
of  designating  poetry  as  a  mere  art.  If  it  he  an 
art,  it  must  be  in  a  sense  different  from  that  in 
which  the  term  is  employed  in  other  cases.  True, 
it  is  governed  by  the  rules  of  versification  and 
certain  laws  of  propriety  in  language.  But 
something  beyond  this  is  implied  in  poetry.  It 
involves  something  more  than  mechanical  skill, 
something  more  than  sensible  imitation.  To 
confine  the  idea  of  poetry  to  such  a  definition, 
would  convert  it  into  a  senseless  harlequin,  with 
his  gaudy  cap  and  jingling  bells,  his  antic  jestures 
and  unmeaning  grimace.  The  very  instrument 
employed  by  poetry,  includes  something  more 
than  art.  It  employs  language  to  effect  its  pur- 
pose; and  its  excellence  is  found  in  the  use  of 
language,  with  the  greatest  propriety,  fitness  and 
force.  But  language  is  a  medium  of  expres- 
sion— a  sign  of  thought — and  when  used  with 
propriety,  must  convey  either  truth  or  error,  and 
extend  an  influence  for  good  or  evil  through  so- 
ciety. An  intellectual  and  a  moral  significance 
enters  into  the  very  structure  of  poetry.  The 
essence  of  poetry  is  thought,  feeling,  sentiment — 
developed  in  the  appropriate  form  of  verse.  This 
thought,  feeling  and  sentiment,  moreover,  must 
be  of  a  refined  or  elevated  character.  It  must 
be  of  a  nature  to  captivate  or  thrill — to  melt  or 
inflame  the  heart.  Poetry,  therefore,  converses 
with  our  highest  relations  and  most  important 
interests;  for  it  is  only  in  connection  with  these 
that  the  peculiar  emotions  which  it  awakens  are 
found  associated.  Those  who  attach  a  frivolous 
character  to  poetry,  know  nothing  of  its  real  na- 
ture. True,  it  embraces  all  moods,  **  from  grave 
to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe;"  but  it  is  only  in 
moments  of  relaxation  that  it  indulges  in  levity. 
When  it  girds  itself  for  its  proper  work,  its  as- 
pect is  thoughtful,  its  step  majestic,  its  tones  ear- 
nest and  solemn.  The  sphere  of  poetry  is  en- 
larged, elevated,  and  endlessly  diversified.  It 
embraces  all  objects  that  are  beautiful  or  sub- 
lime—all themes  that  are  lofty  or  thrilling, 
grand  or  pathetic,  tender  or  triumphant.  If, 
then,  Christianity  has  no  connection  with  the  de- 
partment of  poetry,  it  must  be  because  it  embra- 
ces no  themes  and  topics  of  the  character  just 
named,  and  furnishes  no  subjects  of  thought  cal- 
culated to  awaken  lofty,  thrilling  or  pathetic  emo- 
tions. Hence,  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  poetry 
and  at  the  same  time  its  exclusion  from  Christi- 
anity, the  latter  must  suffer  disparagement.  It 
must  be  represented  as  a  cold,  contracted,  cheer- 
less spirit,  presiding  over  a  bleak  and  barren 
island,  remote  from  the  main  land  of  human  ex- 
istence, severed  from  the  sunny  clime  in  which 


the  imagination  unfolds  its  glowing  colours,  sod 
the  heart  expands  its  luxuriant  emotions,  by  a 
shadowy  sea,  sailed  over  only  by  the  mystic  vessel 
of  faith.  Such,  in  effect,  is  the  view  taken  of  Chris- 
tianity by  those  who  maintain  its  exclusion  from 
the  province  of  poetry.  But  the  nature  of  Chris- 
tianity is  blindly  misconceived  and  grossly  mis- 
represented. 

THis  libel  on  our  holy  religion  has  perhaps 
gained  greater  currency  from  the  seeming  sanc- 
tion given  to  it  by  the  famous  dictatorial  an- 
nouncement of  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  subject.  But 
his  meaning  is  not  rightly  apprehended  by  those 
who  understand  him  as  designing  to  exclude 
every  feature  of  Christianity  from  polite  literature. 
He  does  not  make  the  general  assertion  that  the 
spirit  and  precepts  of  the  gospel  are  inimical  to 
poetry.  He  does  not  refer,  in  the  connection,  to 
religious  or  christian  poetry,  as  a  whole;  but  to 
a  particular  branch,  a  specific  kind.  He  alludes 
to  devotional  poetry — the  poetry  of  hymn  books. 
He  is  remarking  on  the  inferior  character  of  soch 
poetry.  Taking  this  as  a  fact>  in  bis  own  opin- 
ion, be  makes  it  the  Qccasion  of  philosophniog 
as  to  its  cause,  and  builds  a  theory  for  its  expla- 
nation. But  this  is  not  the  only  instance  of  bis 
assuming  naore  majesty  than  the  occasion  requi- 
red, and  dealing  forth  decisions  more  pompous 
than  correct,  more  plausible  than  true,  and  more 
dogmatic  than  wise.  Yet  admitting  the  accura- 
cy of  his  judgment  on  this  point,  his  decision 
does  not  include  the  whole  field  of  religious  poe- 
try. Surely  no  one  would  confine  the  idea  of  re- 
ligious or  christian  poetry  exclusively  to  **  psalms 
and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs.*'  Religion  is 
not  a  transient  impulse,  expressed  in  occasional 
acts  of  devotion.  It  is  a  spirit  which  animates 
the  life.  It  is  a  law  w  hich  pervades  the  uoiverae. 
All  the  relations  of  human  society — all  the  topics 
of  human  thought  are  included  within  its  circum- 
ference. 

As  a  general  fact,  t he-inferiority  of  devotional 
poetry,  as  contained  in  o.ur  common  versioos  of 
hymns,  may  perhaps  be  admitted ;  but  it  is  a 
fact  which  required  no  parade  of  philosophy  or 
sweeping  generalization  of  theory  for  its  expla- 
nation. There  are  obvious  reasons  to  account 
for  inferior  poetical  merit  in  such  prodnctioos, 
without  concluding  that  religion  itself  disowns 
all  fellowship  with  poetry.  In  the  manner  in 
which  such  collections  are  formed — in  the  por- 
pose  to  which  they  are  devoted — in  the  promis- 
cuous tastes  and  capacities  of  the  multitude  who 
join  in  their  use,  in  the  public  exercises  of  devo- 
tion, we  see  causes  which  forbid  the  highest 
poetic  excellence.  Indeed,  the  gratification  of 
taste,  by  poetic  fascination,  if  an  object  at  all.  is 
a  secondary  object  in  such  productions.  The 
chief  design  in  their  composition  is  to  present 
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the  most  familiar  scriptural  trath  in  the  greatest 
simplicity  of  expression,  adapted  to  the  compre- 
hension of  the  humblest  capacity  ;  and  they  as- 
same  the  form  of  verse  for  the  convenience  of 
measure  in  singing.  The  hymns  in  common  use 
are  mostly  compilations  from  various  sources. 
Many  of  them  were  written  by  men  destitute  of 
the  talent,  and  even  of  the  title,  of  poets ;  and 
the  principle  which.governed  their  selection,  was 
conformity  to  the  test  of  truth,  more  than  to  the 
standard  of  taste — the  subject  more  than  the 
style. 

But  while  this  general  concession  is  made  of 
inferiority  in  the  mass  of  existing  devotional  po- 
etry, yet  we  deny  that  such  poetry  is  from  its 
nature  incapable  of  assuming  the  highest  form 
of  excellence.  The  efforts  of  many  gifted  poets, 
in  this  department,  do  not  fall  beneath  their  no- 
hleat  flights  on  other  occasions.  Many  of  the 
bynons  of  Watts,  and  those  of  Cowper,  Heber, 
and  others,  rank  with  justice  among  the  bright- 
est gems  of  true  poetry.  But  to  see  the  utter 
emptiness  of  the  plea,  turn  to  the  devotional 
parts  of  the  Bible — the  psalms  of  David — por- 
tions of  the  book  of  Job— the  song  of  praise  at 
the  Red  sea — the  prayers  of  Habakkuk,  and  of 
Daniel — the  holy  aspirations,  pathetic  lamenta- 
tions, and  rapturous  praises  that  occur  in  all  the 
prophets  ;  and  say  if  here  we  do  not  find  speci- 
mens of  poetry  purely  devotional,  which,  in  ele- 
vation of  sentiment,  splendor  of  imagery  and 
power  of  language,  rise  above  the  highest  efforts 
of  ancient  or  modern  art?  How  then,  in  the 
face  of  facts  like  these,  can  it  be  afiSrmed,  even 
by  the  authority  of  a  Johnson,  that  the  pulsa- 
tions of  a  pious  heart,  the  breathings  of  a  devout 
spirit,  are  incapable  of  utterance  in  poetry  ? 

But  if  we  examine  minutely  the  response  of 
this  oracle,  it  will  be  found  to  be  nothing  more 
imposing  than  a  splendid  sophism.  Let  us  no- 
tice some  of  his  expressions ;  for  the  plausibility 
of  the  argument  rests  on  the  ambiguity  of  the 
terms  employed.  His  proposition  is  thus  announ- 
ced— ''poetical  devotion  cannot  often  please." 
Why?  It  might  be  asked.  And  one  obvious 
answer  might  be — **  Not  because  the  poetry  is 
inferior,  but  because  the  devotion  is  distasteful." 
A  taste  for  poetry,  and  a  relish  for  devotion  are 
not  always  united  in  the  same  character.  There 
are  thousands  who,  when  piety  is  the  theme,  re- 
semble '*  the  deaf  adder  which  will  not  hearken 
to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charming  never  so 
wisely."  But  he  argues  in  support  of  a  differ- 
ent proposition  from  that  announced.  He  aims 
to  show  that  devotional  feeling  cannot  be  appro- 
priately expressed  in  poetry — not  that,  when  so 
expressed,  it  often  fails  to  please ;  for  this,  as  we 
have  seen,  may  be  explained  without  denying 
the  excellence  of  the  poetry  itself.    He  admits 
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that  "the  doctrines  of  religion  may  be  defended, 
the  beauty  and  the  grandeur  of  nature,  the  flow- 
ers of  spring  and  the  harvests  of  autumn,  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  tide  and  the  revolutions  of  the 
sky,  may  be  described,  and  the  Maker  be  praised 
for  his  works*'  by  the  poet.  Yet  he  contends 
that  in  this  the  theme  is  "  not  piety,  but  the  mo- 
tives to  piety — not  God,  but  the  works  of  God.*' 
But  where  is  thd  propriety  of  such  a  distinction? 
Can  we,  in  reality,  separate  piety  from  its  mo- 
tives, or  God  from  his  works  ?  Is  not  piety  awa- 
kened by  motives?  Is  not  God  seen  in  his 
works,  which  display  his  image,  and  declare  his 
glory?  Are  these  things  ever  disunited  in  the 
exercises  of  a  pious  mind  ?  Are  they  ever  placed 
asunder,  except  by  those  who  remain  impious 
in  spite  of  all  motives,  and  who  forget  God  in 
the  midst  of  his  works  ? 

Again  he  says,  *'  the  essence  of  poetry  is  in- 
vention. By  producing  something  unexpected, 
it  surprises  and  delights."  But,  he  pleads,  the 
topics  of  devotion  are  free  and  familiar, — can 
neither  be  enlarged  nor  increased ;  and,  there- 
fore, they  are  not  suitable  for  the  exercise  of  po« 
etic  invention.  But  what  is  here  meant  by  in- 
vention, as  the  essence  of  poetry?  Is  it  meant 
that  poetry  brings  to  light  facts  before  unknown 
to  the  world  ?  This  is  the  appropriate  work  of 
scientific  discovery.  Or  is  it  meant  that  poetry 
imagines  fictitious  scenes  and  events  ?  These, 
unless  designed  to  represent  some  corresponding 
reality  in  nature  and  life,  would  be  absurd,  fan- 
tastic, or  monstrous ;  and  poetry  would  become 
an  artifice,  instead  of  an  art — a  contemptible 
trick  of  mental  jugglery,  unworthy  the  attention 
of  a  rational  mind.  Or  is  it  meant  that  poetry 
exaggerates  and  exceeds  the  truth ;  and  presents 
an  image  brighter  than  the  reality?  This  may 
be  an  exercise  of  poetry,  when  it  converses  with 
inferior  topics — but  this  is  not  its  common,  nor 
its  highest  exercise.  We  utteHy  repudiate  that 
irrational  conception  of  poetry,  which  makes  it 
consist  in  exaggerated  ideas,  unnatural  emotions, 
and  farcical  airs  and  attitudes.  No  wonder  it 
becomes  contemptible  as  an  affectation,  instead 
of  honorable  as  an  art,  when  such  an  idea  is  en- 
tertained of  its  nature.  Poetry  is  not  driven  to 
such  pitiable  resorts  of  exaggeration  and  false- 
hood, in  order  to  afford  entertainment.  The  in- 
vention of  human  fancy  cannot  surpass  nature, 
the  creation  of  God.  The  glimmer  of  human 
fiction  cannot  outshine  truth,  the  emanation  of 
divine  intelligence.  But  while  nature  cannot  be 
excelled,  our  conceptions  of  nature  may  be  en- 
larged. While  truth  cannot  be  beautified,  our 
apprehensions  of  truth  may  be  brightened.  Beau- 
ty is  but  the  visible  complexion  of  truth.  And 
poetry  produces  its  brightest  picture,  when  it 
paints  her  portrait.    Here  we  find  the  proper 
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office  of  poetry — not  io  loiaginiDg  uoreat  objects,  [     Bot  we  cannot  follow  this  celebr^ed  writer 


and  fictitioua  scenery,  and  painting  the  prospect 
in  fantastic  and  glaring  colours;  but  in  elevating 
tbe  level  of  our  thoughts,  and  clustering  together 
the  kindred  trains  of  association  and  feeling,  in 
some  higher  degree  of  approximation  to  the  dig> 
aity  of  nature  and  truth;  and  thus  producing  a 
faithful  image  of  realities,  the  dim  outlines  of 
which  lie  darkened  and  degraded  in  the  grovel- 
ling conceptions  of  ordinary  minds.  In  this  sense 
alone,  the  true  poet  invents  and  creates— not  by 
producing  a  vision  more  exalted  than  truth — but 
a  vision  of  truths  more  exalted  than  our  previous 
inadequate  conceptions.  And  thus  he  surprises 
and  delights,  not  by  the  ttovelties  of  fiction,  or 
'*  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament,'*  but  by  origina- 
ting new  and  nobler  trains  of  thought,  and  awa- 
kening more  profound  and  thrilling  emotions,  by 
communicating  to  others  tbe  conceptions  and 
feelings  of  his  own  gifted  spirit,  which  utters  it- 
self in  poetry,  only  because  it  sees  tbe  beauty 
and  feels  the  melody  of  things,  that  are  in  them- 
.selves  poetical.  Poetry,  as  an  agent,  is  but  the 
interpreter  of  nature — as  an  instrument,  but  the 
mirror  of  truth.  It  is  only,  therefore,  by  a  dou- 
ble misconception  of  the  nature  both  of  poetry 
and  religion,  that  there  is  any  significance  in  tbe 
conclusion,  that  because  the  topics  of  devotion 
are  few  and  familiar,  they  cannot  become  the  fit 
themes  of  poetry.  If  they  be  familiar,  are  oar 
conceptions  and  emotions  with  regard  to  them, 
always  adequately  exalted  ?  If  the  topics  of  de- 
votion may  not  be  increased  nor  enlarged,  surely 
our  devotional  thoughts  and  feelings  may  be! 
Bot  it  is  not  true  that  the  topics  of  devotion  are 
few ;  nor,  as  he  expresses  the  same  idea  in  dif- 
ferent terms,  *Ms  faith  invariably  uniform  in  its 
exercise."  Faith  converses  primarily  with  the 
vital  and  central  truths  of  Christianity ;  and  these 
are  the  main  elements  of  true  devotion.  But 
stationed  thus  at  the  glowing  centre,  faith  looks 
abroad  over  a  mighty  circle  of  tru|h— surveys 
glories  that  are  unseen  and  eternal — and  sees 
things  visible  and  temporal  in  their  true  light, 
their  relative  magnitude  and  value,  and  their  just 
order  and  connection,  as  parts  of  one  general 
system ;  and  from  every  quarter  within  the  vast 
circumference,  it  gathers  themes  of  devout  medi- 
tation and  motives  to  adoring  praise. 

Again,  it  is  stated  to  the  same  effect,  **  Omni- 
potence cannot  be  exalted.  Infinity  cannot  be 
amplified.  Perfection  cannot  be  improved." 
Very  true.  But  may  not  otir  ideoB  of  Omnipo- 
tence be  exalted  ?  May  not  our  eonceptunu  of 
infinity  be  amplified  ?  May  not  otir  vinos  of  per- 
fection be  improved  ?  And  may  not  poetry,  by 
supplying  worthier  apprehensions  of  these  attri- 
butes of  the  Deity,  furnish  additional  motives  to 
.more  ardent  devotion  7 


any  further  at  present.  This  double  fallacy  ai  to 
the  nature  of  Christianity  and  the  office  of  poetry, 
underlies,  like  a  surface  of  ice,  the  whole  fabric 
of  his  brilliant  reflections  on  this  subject.  Let 
the  light  of  truth  shine  upon  it  and  the  super- 
structure sinks.  We  have  paused  to  consider  this 
remarkable  passage,  more  out  of  regard  to  the 
authority  of  the  name  than  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ment of  the  writer.  Thousands  will  plead  the 
sanction  of  his  opinion  to  justify  their  contsBipt 
of  a  subject  which  he  always  venerated,  and 
which  he  lived  long  enough  at  last  to  appreciate 
and  enjoy.  If  any  should  still  hesitate  in  rejec- 
ting his  opinion  on  this  topic,  we  would  refer 
them  to  a  minute  and  masterly  refotation  of  this 
argument,  by  Prof.  Wilson  of  Ediabnig,  in  bis 
Essay  on  Sacred  Poetry.  The  same  point  is  ably 
discussed  by  James  Montgomery  and  otbov. 

We  however  regard  this  decisicHi  of  Dr.  John- 
son, as  but  tbe  echo  of  a  prevailiog  prejadice  ia 
the  public  mind,  which  takes  a  wider  latitode  ibaa 
he  gave  it,  so  as  to  exclude  all  christiaa  themes 
and  sentiments  irom  the  sphere  of  poetry.  This 
prejudice  must  be  supported  by  certain  pntexts, 
which  give  it  at  least  an  air  of  plausibidty.  We 
shall  notice  some  considerations  which  have  ser- 
ved to  encourage  the  delusiba.  We  have  alrea- 
dy adverted  to  one  fact  of  the  kittd«  vis.  the  in- 
ferior poetical  merit  of  much  of  the  devotional 
poetry  in  our  common  collections  of  bysios;  and 
we  have  given,  we  think,  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion. 

Another  influence,  which  haadonbtless  opera- 
ted to  the  prejudice  of  Christianity  among  mod- 
ern poets,  may  be  styled  a  habit  of  vemtratisn 
for  the  example  of  those  agtcieni  heathen  authors^ 
tehose  writings  have  been  regarded  as  elassie  mod- 
els in  every  succeeding  age.  We  w  ill  aot  say  how 
far  this  veneration  is  misplaced  or  extravagant ;  al- 
though we  believe  its  undue  indulgence  hasserved 
no  little  to  retard  the  progress  of  modem  litera- 
ture toward  perfection.  We  do  not  deny  tbe 
utility  of  a  study  of  the  ancient  classics,  as  as 
important  branch  of  liberal  education.  Every 
student  who  masters  their  language  will  aecare  a 
valuable  aid  in  mental  discipline,  and  acquire  a 
greater  facility  in  the  use  of  his  own  tongue ; 
and  by  becoming  familiar  with  their  style,  ina- 
gery  and  sentiments,  the  taste  wiH  be  improved 
and  the  art  of  elegant  composition  will  be  more 
readily  acquired.  But  to  exalt  these  ancient 
poets  on  a  throne  of  infallible  authority — to  im- 
itate them  in  every  featore  as  models  of  perfec- 
tion, instead  of  using  them  as  means  of  improve- 
ment— to  adopt  their  style,  their  sentiments,  their 
subjects,  their  creed,  their  spirit,  and  discard 
every  thing  else  as  incompatible  with  refined 
taate  and  lofty  poetic  genius,  is  iorely  an  instance 
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of  tbe  gro6Best  servility.    Yet,  is  not  this  in  a 
measure  realised  in  tbe  prevalent  habit  of  refer- 
ingto  these  aueient  models  as  standards  in  tatHe 
and  criticism,  from  whose  authority  there  is  no 
appeal  ?     Do  we  not  tbas  witness  the  practical 
acknowledgment  of  a  test  purely  Psgan,  by 
which  it  is  ascertained  what  sentiments  and  vir- 
toes,  what  trains  of  thought  and  models  of  cha- 
racter, what  supernatural  machinery  and  spiritual 
beings  are  suitable  for  a  modem  poet  in  a  chris- 
tian ianSd,  to  introduce  in  a  work  of  genius? 
With  such  a  test  acknowledged,  of  course  all  the 
peculiar  and  distinctive  features  of  Christianity, 
every  thing  that  renders  it  divine  in  contrast 
with  mere  human  systems,  must  be  discaided  as 
unsuitable  for  poetry ;  for  such  peculiarities  are 
sot  found  in  these  ancient  models.     That  the 
foise  Tirtaes  and  false  heroism  portrayed  by  an- 
cient poets,  should  be  reproduced  in  modern  po- 
etry, even  after  the  world  has  been  taaght  by  the 
religion  of  Christ  the  virtues  of  a  new  and  nobler 
heroism,  is  more  a  matter  of  regret  than  of  sur- 
prise, when  we  consider  the  natural  propensity 
of  the  human  heart  and  the  sway  of  worldly 
fashion.      But  that  beyond    this,  an   attempt 
should  be  made  to  reconstruct  the  exploded  sys- ! 
tems  of  ancient  superstition,  and  retain  the  fables 
and  deities  of  heathen  mythology,  which  have ' 
not  a  shade  of  credulity  left  for  their  support 
among  the  most  ignorant  of  the  present  age,  is, 
to  say  the  least;  a  most  impracticable  absurdity. 
Still  nmre  absurd  would  be  the  conclusion  which 
seems  to  be  gaining  favor  in  some  circles,  to  dis- 
card all  religion,  to  banish  all  supernatural  agency 
from  the  sphere  of  poetry.     A  far  different  con- 
clusion should  be  drawn  from  these  ancient  ex- 
amples.   A  far  higher  lesson  is  taught  by  the 
union  of  Pagan  mythology  with  poetry.  It  shows 
that  the  spirit  of  poetry  clsims  fellowship  wKh 
religion— that  it  converses  with  the  spiritual  and 
the  divine-^hat  its  aspirations  lift  it  from  the 
earth,  and  it  mounts  heavenward  in  its  flight. 
The  fables   and  deities,  embalmed  in  ancient 
song,  were  not  the  mere  creations  of  poetic  fancy, 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  embellishment  in  art, 
but  they  were  tbe  sacred  realities  of  religious 
faith  to  the  heathen  mind — the  traditional  forms 
in  which  its  dim  conceptions  of  the  invisible,  the 
spiritual,  and  the  divine  were  embodied.    Now 
tliat  the  light  of  truth  has  dispelled  these  float- 
ing visions  forever— now  that  we  have  revealed 
a  brighter  prospect  of  life  and  immortality,  and 
more  exalted  riews  of  the  character  and  govern- 
ment of  Grod — ^now  that  a  more  glorious  vision 
of  the  unseen  and  the  eternal  rises  before  the 
eye  of  faith,  peopled  with  higher  intelligencies 
and  pervaded  by  a  purer  element ;  surely  poetry 
8 hould  rejoice  in  the  light;  expatiate  amid  the 
surrounding  glories,  and  seek  its  greatest  triumphs 


amid  such  iosptring  realities  1   The  fabled  Muses 
have  vanished  from  their  earthly  retreats.    The 
genii  of  the  grove,  and  stream,  and  mountain, 
have  departed.    The  elysian  fields,  peopled  with 
the  shades  of  bloody  heroes,  and  tho  shapes  of 
lascivious  gods  have  faded  from  the  sky.    A  new 
order  of  spiritual  beings  traverse  the  air.    A  new 
scene  rises  in  glory  above  tbe  heavens.    And 
**  we  are  come  unto  Mount  Zion,  the  city  of  the 
living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem ;  and  to  an 
innumerable  company  of  Angels;  to  the  gene- 
ral assembly  and  cbureh  of  the  first  bora ;  and 
to  God,  the  judge  of  all ;  and  to  the  spirit  of 
just  men  made  perfect;  and  to  Jesus,  tbe  medi- 
ator of  the  new  covenant."    To  what  quarter 
shall  poetry  now  tura  for  high  inspiration  and 
worthy  employment  7     Shall  she  wander  among 
the  tombs  of  departed  mythologies  ?    If  so,  she 
will  not  be  followed  by  the  faith  and  sympathies 
of  mankind.    Disowning  then  all  relation  to  the 
spiritual  and  the  divine,  shall  she  crawl  contented 
on  the  earth ;  or  roam  the  air  in  vacancy  and 
darkness?    Alas!  such  too  often  seems  to  be 
the  sad  alteraative  !    And  we  pronounce  that, 
in  this  fact,  we  discover  the  cause  of  tbe  general 
decline  of  modera  poetry.    The  reign  of  super- 
stition has  terminated  \  but  tbe  dominion  of  truth 
is  not  supreme.     The  inspiration  of  fable  has 
ceased ;  but  the  inspiration  of  faith  does  not  fully 
prevail.     Under  the  dazzling  glare  of  *'  the  dry 
light  of  science,**  a  glittering  array  of  sordid  ma- 
terial-interests fills  the  public  eye,  and  the  glories 
of  the  unseen  and  the  eternal  are  eclipsed.  The 
genius  of  poetry  is  sustained  by  no  high  Inspira- 
tion.   It  has  not  risen  to  the  summits  of  heavenly 
truth.    It  has  not  surveyed  the  scenery  of  the 
better  land.    It  has  not  welcomed  the  light  of  a 
pure,  spiritual,  divine  dispensation.    The  mod- 
era  Muse  is  of  the  earth,  earthy ;  or  of  the  air, 
visionary,    fiat  on  neither  condition  can  poetry 
live  and  triumph.    It  cannot  dwell  forever  in  the 
dust.    The  passions  of  earth,  the  fascinations  of 
love,  the  pomp  of  chivalry,  and  the  pride  of 
heroism,  as  materials  for  poetry,  are  soon  ex- 
hausted.   The  labour  of  genius  becomes  a  tire- 
some task  of  repetition,  and  society  at  length 
grows  weary  of  its  tasteless  productions.    Nei- 
ther can  poetry  live  in  utter  vacancy  and  dark- 
ness.  Though  it  sweeps  in  a  lofty  circuit  through 
the  air,  yet,  like  the  eagle,  it  must  face  the  sun 
in  its  upward  flight,  and  repose  at  intervals  on 
its  mountain  eyrie.    The  discursive  imagination 
requires  the  fixed  realities  of  religious  faith  to 
sustain  and  guide  its  adventurous  wing,  in  ex- 
ploring such  a  region.     Divest  the  spirit  land  of 
all  such  scenery  and  objects  in  the  conception  of 
the  poet,  and  tbe  prospect,  otherwise  transport- 
ing, becomes  a  dismal  blank.    His  career  is  ar- 
bitrary and  aimless,  and  bis  unintelligible  song 
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awakens  no  responsive  sympathy  in  the  hearts 
of  his  fellow  men.  Thus,  excluded  from  the 
fountains  of  spiritual  life,  an  exile  in  captivity, 
under  the  prevailing  power  of  mammon,  which 
reigns  over  modern  society,  the  spirit  of  poetry 
languishes  in  gloom  and  hangs  its  silent  harp  on 
the  willows;  and  we  have  no  hope  of  its  perma-* 
nent  resuscitation,  until  it  becomes  quickened 
by  the  divine  energy  of  christian  faith,  and  is 
"baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire 
from,  heaven.'* 

But  this  poetical  prejudice  against  Christianity 
professes  to  derive  a  sanction   from   the  Bible 
itself.    It  is  intimated  that  the  authority  of  a 
standard  of  taste  is  not  recognized  in  the  Bible. 
Nay,  that  compliance  with  such  a  standard  is 
forbidden,  as  inconsistent  with  the  sacred ness  of 
its  spirit  and  the  austerity  of  its  doctrines.     In 
proof  of  this,  we  are  referred  to  those  scriptural 
expressions  which  repudiate  '^the  wisdom  of  this 
world" — **  the  words  which  man's  wisdom  teach- 
etb/*  and   **  the  excellency  of  speech   and  of 
knowledge.*'    And  we  are  reminded  that  in  many 
instances  the  rules  of  modern  rhetoric  are  viola- 
ted by  the  sacred  writers.     It  will  be  seen  that 
the  old  ground  is  here  assumed,  on  which  folly 
and  ignorance  were  wont  formerly  to  claim  their 
exclusive  right  to  the  patronage  of  Christianity. 
Indeed   science  and   philosophy  might  lament 
their  banishment  from  the  christian  fold,  with  far 
greater  reason  than  poetry,  for  its  adoption  is 
practically  exemplified  in  many  portions  of  the 
sacred  volume,  which  shine  in  all  the  glories  of 
inspired  song.    The  truth  is,  neither  science,  phi- 
losophy, nor  poetry  is  disowned  as  essentially 
aliien  to  the  gospel.    Only  false  science,  proud 
and  shallow  wisdom,  and  fantastic  extravagance 
of  style  are  reprobated.    As  to  instances  of  rhe- 
torical blemish,  supposed  discernible  in  the  Bible, 
if  we  except  such  as  are  of  human  origin  in  the 
English  translation  of  the  original  text,  they  will 
be  found  to  be  inseparable  from  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed.    These  are  not  always  of  an  agreeable 
nature.     The  Bible  was  not  designed  to  be  an 
elegant  treatise  on  select  themes,  to  afford  enter- 
tainment to  the  educated  and  refined.    It  is  a 
message  from  heaven  to  earth^from  God  to  our 
guilty  race,  portraying  our  moral  debasement  and 
ruin,  and  pointing  to  a  way  of  hope  and  salva- 
tion.   We  discover,  in  all  its  parts,  the  harmony 
of  a  divine  Adaptation  to  the  great  purpose  of  a 
revelation  to  mankind.     Even  its  seeming  blem- 
ishes are  in  keeping  with  this  leading  design. 
We  might,  with  equal  justice,  arraign  a  volume 
on  medicine  for  in  elegancies  of  style  in  descri- 
bing the  various  diseases  of  the  body,  as  censure 
the  Bible  for  violating  the  laws  of  literary  taste, 
in  treating  of  the  darker  maladies  of  our  moral 
nature.    To  adopt  the  language  of  a  profound 


writer — *^God  would  speak  to  man  directly  as  a 
creature  standing  before  bim»  and  not  as  if  be 
were  regarding  man  as  a  creature  placed  in  re- 
fined society,  and  to  be  addressed  in  language 
modified  according  to  its  rules,  and  as  if  be  were 
considerate  of  the  creature*8  dignity  or  taste. 
Some  of  the  more  trivial  of  the  infidel  tribe  have 
attempted  on  this  account  to  detract  from  the 
venerableness.  and  dignity  of  the  Bible,  talking 
about  its  dealing  in  coarse  language  and  images. 
As  well  might  the  vain  spirits  in  the  pn>phet*s 
time,  have  affected  to  be  shocked  that  Elijah 
would  not  put  on  a  court  dress  when  be  had  to 
appear,  in  the  name  of  the  Almighty,  before 
kings  and  queens  and  princes  ;  or  that  John  the 
Baptist  came  in  so  coarse  a  garb  to  preach  re- 
pentance and  finnounce  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Yet,  after  all  this,  it  is  a  perfectly  obvioos  fsct 
that  the  scriptures  do  abound  in  every  kind  of 
beauty  and  sublimity  in  sentiments,  images  and 
language.  As  in  the  case  of  Elijah,  there  was 
his  rough  mautle,  but  also  the  chariot  and  horses 
of  fire.  But  then  it  is  most  remarkably  charac- 
teristic of  the  sacred  writings,  that  these  beaoti^ 
seem  to  come  with  no  manner  of  design  to  please 
the  taste  and  fancy.  They  appear  as  most  nm- 
ply  spontaneous  from  the  subject.'* 

There  is  a  divine  consistency  in  the  word  of 
God,  which  attests- its  origin.    It  appreciates  all 
objects  according  to  their  real  value.    It  classi- 
fies all  qualities  according  to  their  intrinsic  merit. 
It  places  truth  before  taste.    It  exalts  moral  dis- 
tinctions above  those  that  are  Intellectual  or  phy- 
sical.   The  world  adopts  a  different  standard, 
and  arranges  qualities  according  to  an  opposite 
scale  of  appreciation.    It  exalts  supreme  in  its 
regard,  those  distinctions  that  are  really  second- 
ary and  subordinate.    It  places  first  and  foremost 
those  qualities  that  are  exterior,  incidental  and 
transient  in  their  nature,  while  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  character,  the  primary  features  of  the 
moral  man,  which  alone  are  permanent,  are  not 
suffered  to  pass  current  in  its  esteem,  unless  at- 
tended by  these  mere  outward  and  visible  appen- 
dages.     The  distinctions  of  learning,  wealth, 
rank,  fashion*  refinement  and  taste,  are  elevated 
above  all  moral  considerations  in  the  world's  re- 
gard.    In  the  Word  of  God,  moral  distinctions 
alone  are  treated  as  essentially  important.    The 
Bible  does  not  stoop  to  pay  a  flattering  tribute  to 
any  of  these  external  and  transient  classifica- 
tions amongst  men.    And  in  this  respect  a  con- 
sistent harmony  pervades  the  contents  and  the 
style  of  the  sacred  volume — the  doctrines  of  re- 
ligion and  the  mode  of  their  communication— 
the  birth,  life,  and  teachings  of  our  Saviour — the 
dispensation  of  his  grace — the  experience  of  his 
people,  and  the  history  of  his  church.    Man  is 
viewed  in  the  moral  aspect  of  his  nature,  which 
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alone  is  uniform  and  common  to  the  race.  All 
sobordinate  distinctions  vanish  in  the  sight  of 
him  who  looks  upon  the  heart,  and  judge th  not 
according  to  the  appearance.  The  whole  race 
are  regarded  in  the  same  relation  to  him  as  crea- 
tures ;  subjects  of  the  same  law  and  expectants 
of  the  same  destiny.  No  mere  external  classifi- 
cations are  regarded  in  the  settlement  of  this 
common  interest.  The  transient  social  distinc- 
tions, recognized  by  men,  do  not  include  a  cor- 
responding moral  difference.  Superiority  in 
physical  or  intellectual  attainments  does  not  im- 
ply superior  excellence  of  character,  or  greater 
purity  of  heart.  On  the  contrary,  the  reverse  of 
this  seems  to  be  the  general  law  of  association. 
Those  distinguishing  gifts  of  a  benign  provi- 
dence, which  form  the  basis  of  such  social  dis- 
tinctions, are  too  often  perverted  by  human  de- 
pravity into  sources  of  ungodliness  and  worldly 
lusts.  Hence,  so  far  from  paying  a  flattering 
tribute  of  homage  to  such  external  distinctions 
amongst  men,  it  accords  with  a  higher  consis- 
tency, that  God,  in  the  dispensations  of  his  prov- 
idence and  word,  should  cast  a  degree  of  seem- 
ing contempt  on  these  transient  accomplishments 
which  constitute  the  pride  and  glory  of  man. 

This  fact,  which  lies  as  a  stepping-stone,  at 
the  very  entrance  of  that  spiritual  temple,  erect- 
ed amid  the  ruius  of  our  fallen  nature,  is  often 
**  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offence'*  to 
the  proud  heart  of  man.  The  adoption  of  the 
Jews,  a  nation  comparatively  obscure  in  regard 
to  attainments  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  as 
the  depository  of  the  sacred  oracles;  and  the 
selection  of  their  land  as  the  birth-place  of  the 
Messiah,  was  an  offence  to  the  refined  Greek  and 
the  haughty  Roman ;  and  gave  to  the  gospel,  in 
advance  of  any  candid  investigation  of  its  claims, 
an  aspect  of  foolishness  in  their  estimation.  The 
lowly  birth  of  the  Saviour  in  a  manger — the  ex- 
treme poverty  of  his  life,  so  that  although  *^  foxes 
had  boles  and  birds  of  the  air  had  nests,  yet  the 
Son  of  man  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head*' — 
his  condescending  intercourse  and  compassion- 
ate sympathy  with  the  vile  outcasts  of  earth, 
so  as  to  be  called  **  the  friend  of  publicans  and 
sinners" — his  special  benevolence  to  the  poon 
afflicted  and  oppressed  amongst  men,  as  he  went 
about  doing  good  and  proclaiming  the  message 
of  mercy,  so  as  to  place  it  among  the  prom- 
inent proofs  of  his  divine  mission,  that  **  to  the 
poor  the  gospel  was  preached'* — the  abject 
humiliation  of  his  life  and  death,  by  which 
his  divinity  was  eclipsed  to  human  view,  except 
in  transient  flashes  of  glory  emitted  at  intervals 
in  his  career,  so  as  to  show  that  ^'his  kingdom 
was  not  of  this  world,"  but  based  on  spiritual 
conditions  in  the  pure  hearts  of  his  people  : — in 
all  this,  the  canial  conceptions  of  the  Jews,  who 


expected  a  Messiah  to  come  surrounded  by  all 
the  appendages  of  earthly  pomp  and  power,  to 
magnify  their  national  pride  and  minister  to  their 
worldly  lusts;  encountered  **a  stumbling  block*' 
which  offended  their  prejudice  and  exasperated 
their  malignity.     Corresponding  to  these  pecu- 
liarities, which  pertain  more  especially  to  the 
past,  there  are  similar  features  displayed  in  the 
career  of  the  Christian  church,  which  are  no  less 
offensive  to  the  modern  prejudices  of  the  world. 
In  every  age  the  poor,  the  ignorant  and  the  ob- 
scure have  constituted  the  larger  proportion  of 
the  professed  followers  of  Christ.  Wealth,  power, 
learning,  taste  and  genius  have  never  yet  been 
so  generally  attracted  around  the  cross,  as  to  con- 
fer their  peculiar  honors  on  the  Christian  name. 
The  human  heart',  prone  to  prize  such  distinc- 
tions above  their  intrinsic  value,  would  desire  a 
different  policy;    but,  in  every  feature  of  the 
mighty  plan,  is  displayed  the  wisdom  of  Him, 
whose  thoughts  and  ways  are  as  much  above 
ours,  as  the  heavens  are  above  the  earth.    The 
human  heart  would  have  a  Bible  for  the  noble, 
the  learned  and  the  gifted;  but  it  would  be  a 
revelation  of  hum9n  pride,  and  not  of  divine  pu- 
rity.   The  human  heart  would  have  a  Saviour, 
somewhat  after  the  Jewish  model,  arrayed  at  his 
coming  in  all  the  splendor  of  earthly  pomp,  as- 
sociating in  his  life,  with  the  higher  circles  of 
society,  whispering  the  accents  of  mercy  in  the 
ear  of  taste,  unfolding  the  glories  of  heaven  to 
the  eye  of  genius,  and  collecting  the  jewels  of 
his  final  crown  from  gew-gaws  of  earthly  mag- 
nificence.   But  what  a  Saviour  would  this  be  1 
With  the  weakness  of  human  folly — the  perver- 
sion of  human  passion — the  prejudice  of  human 
pride — and  the  contracted  partiality  of  human 
benevolence  i     No,  we  need  a  divine  Saviour  !— 
who,  with  the  dignity  of  divine  condescension, 
when  he  stoops  from  heaven  to  earth,  can  disre- 
gard the  little  distinctions  amongst  men,  as  un- 
worthv  of  his  concern,  and  take  his  station  on 
the  lowest  level  of  human  life — who,  with  the 
discrimination  of  diviue  purity,  passing  by  all 
outward  diversity  of  circumstance,  looks  alone 
on  the  moral  attributes  of  character,  and  meets  the 
Scribe  and  Pharisee  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
publican  and  the  sinner— who,  with  the  enlarged 
capacity  of  divine  benevolence,  can  embrace  **  a 
world  lying  in  wickedness,*' and  whose  mercy  not 
confined  to  a  favored  few,  (such  as  in  their  outward 
circumstances,  can  least  appreciate,  and  in  their 
moral  qualities  may  least  merit,  the  distinction,) 
extends,  in  all  the  fulness  of  its  treasures,  to  the 
poor,  the  humble  and  the  vile.     In  like  manner, 
man  would  construct  the  model  of  a  Christian 
church.    All  vulgar  elements  would  be  excluded. 
A  temple  would  arise  iu  the  symmetrical  propor- 
tions of  a  classic  dome.    Its  walls  would  be  hung 
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with  the  tapeatry  of  earthly  splendor  and  adorn- 
ed with  the  trophies  of  human  art.  The  great, 
the  noble  and  the  refined  alone  should  tread  its 
aisles  and  bow  before  its  altar ;  while  the  music 
of  praise  and  the  message  of  truth,  should  alike 
foU  in  modulated  tones  of  softest  melody  on  ears 
polite.  But  in  such  a  temple,  though  the  eye, 
the  ear,  tnd  the  taste  might  find  pleasure  in  the 
forms  of  an  idolatrous  fascination,  the  heart 
would  remain  dumb  as  to  true  devotion.  No  ! 
the  divine  policy  displayed  in  the  structure  of 
the  Bible,  the  conditions  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
history  of  the  church,  surpasses  the  devices 
•f  human  fancy,  alike  in  the  discrimination  of 
its  wisdom,  the  holiness  of  its  aim,  and  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  its  benevolence.  The  quali- 
ties that  pertain  to  human  character  are  here  ar- 
ranged in  their  proper  classification.  What  is 
essential  and  vital  is  made  supreme.  What  is 
incidental  is  made  subordinate.  The  physical 
and  the  mental  sink  below  the  moral.  Taste, 
learning  and  genius  become  subservient  to  spir- 
itual life.  Who  can  say  there  is  injustice,  or 
violence  to  nature  in  this  arrangement  ?  The 
soul  rises  in  new  dignity  and  unfolds  its  powers 
in  more  vigorous  existence.  Order  and  harmony 
mark  all  its  movements,  and  taste  and  genius 
themselves  rejoice  in  their  appropriate  subordi- 
nation to  higher  elements. 

In  the  preceding  remarks,  we  have  in  part  an- 
ticipated the  ground  of  this  prejudice,  as  pre- 
sented in  another  form.  This  has  reference  to 
the  practical  development  of  Christianity  in  the 
character  and  life  of  its  professors.  It  is  main- 
tained that  there  is  something  essentially  unpoeti- 
cat  in  the  elements  of  Christian  character ;  as  if 
the  form  or  mould  of  doctrine,  by  which  the 
moral  nature  of  the  believer  is  impressed  with 
the  image  of  a  new  character  obliterated  every 
feature  of  taste  and  genius.  This  charge,  which 
amounts  to  a  general  libel  on  the  Christian  name, 
is  yet  so  indefinite  in  its  nature  as  to  forbid  a 
direct  refutation.  We  gather  it  only  from  cur- 
rent epithets  of  derision,  and  cant  phrases  of 
contempt,  coined  in  the  mint  of  prejudice,  and 
circulated  in  the  commerce  of  polite  literature — 
such  as,  "  narrow  creed,"  **  sectarian  bigotry," 
**  vulgar  superstition,"  fierce  intolerance,**  and 
**  gloomy  fanaticism.**  To  affirm  that  the  history 
of  the  Church  has  never  presented  samples  of 
characterlo  which  such  terms  were  appropriate, 
would  be  as  far  from  truth,  as  to  maintRin  that 
such  terms  were  faithfully  descriptive  of  the  gen- 
eral aspect  of  Christian  character.  The  exclu- 
sive application  of  such  epithets  is  found  in  cer- 
tain unfavorable  exhibitions  of  mere  nominal 
christiRiiity.  A  mind  destitute  of  piety  is  per- 
verted by  prejudice  on  such  a  subject.  Hence 
the  irreligious  are  inevitably  prone  to  a  false  es- 


timate of  christian  character.  A  judge  thos  bi- 
ased will  find  some  objectionable  features  in  tbe 
fairest  cause.  The  world  has  never  fully  ap- 
proved any  model  of  genuine  piety  that  has  been 
presented  to  its  notice.  As  in  tbe  days  of  John 
the  Baptist  and  the  Saviour,  when  at  one  time  it 
assumes  an  aspect  of  austere  sanctity,  it  is  met 
with  the  exclamation,  "lo!  it  hath  a  devil!*' 
and  when  at  another,  it  appeara  in  the  form  of 
affable  benignity,  it  is  hailed  with  the  cry,  "be- 
hold a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners !"  Tbus 
disqualified  for  impartial  investigation,  tbe  world 
takes  its  impression  of  the  doctrines  and  sphit  of 
the  gospel,  not  from  the  Bible,  in  which  they  are 
revealed,  but  from  that  imperfect  visible  expres- 
sion of  them  found  in  the  prevailing  party  or  sect 
with  which  it  may  be  at  the  time  familiar.  But 
no  creed,  sect,  or  party  has  ever  presented  a  per- 
fect image  of  the  divine  original.  The  flowing 
stream,  however  pure,  gathers  corruptions  in  its 
course,  which  are  not  found  in  tbe  living  foun- 
tain. In  every  age  the  visible  church  has  con- 
tained within  its  pale  corrupt  materials.  At  dif- 
ferent times,  entire  branches  of  the  church  have 
degenerated  and  become  heretical  and  impure. 
So  that  even  truth  and  purity,  in  seeking  to  per- 
petuate the  integrity  of  the  christian  cause,  have 
been  forced  into  conflict  with  such  hostile  ele- 
ments in  the  body  itself;  knd  have  thus  been 
compelled  to  assume  a  belligerent  aspect,  which 
is  foreign  to  their  nature.  Hence  agitations,  con- 
troversies, and  revolutions  have  arisen  in  the 
church.  These  features,  moreover,  receive  an 
unhappy  prominence  in  the  written  record  of  the 
Church's  history.  These,  indeed,  constitute  its 
history.  The  evils,  blemishes  and  corruptions  of 
tbe  church  alone  form  events  and  eras  in  its  ca- 
reer. Pure,  peaceful,  prosperous  piety  has  no 
annals ;  consequently  in  surveying  the  past  pro- 
gress of  Christianity,  and  looking  over  the  pres- 
ent aspect  of  the  Church,  the  mind  is  liable  to  a 
deception,  similar  to  that  which  befalls  the  eye 
of  an  observer,  when  cast  over  a  region  of  coun- 
try intersect<^d  by  mountains.  Tbe  rugged  prom- 
inences in  tbe  landscape  alone  are  visible.  Tbe 
quiet  valleys,  smiling  in  beauty  and  teeming  with 
luxuriance,  are  concealed  from  view.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  we  are  to  consider  that  the  piety  of 
the  church  at  different  periods  has  been  prone  ts 
peculiar  extremes  in  its  manifestation.  Under 
the  pressure  of  existing  influences  it  hss  tended  to 
certain  human  excesses,  which  have  served  to 
obscure  its  original  brightness.  Hence  eacbsoe- 
eeeding  age  may  be  traced  by  some  pecoliar 
phase  of  Christianity,  which  has  for  the  time  pre- 
vailed. Thus  a  period  of  excitement  has  been 
succeeded  by  a  period  of  speculation — a  time  of 
showy  observance  in  forms  and  ceremonies,  by 
a  time  of  rigid  simplicity  and  austere  pnritanisoi. 
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These  pawing  phases  of  piety,  growing  out  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  age,  have  furnished  food 
for  prejudice,  given  occasion  to  malignant  caric- 
ature to  paint  distortions  of  Christian  character, 
and  supplied  materials  for  the  logic  of  epithet  to 
darken  the  Christian  name.  When  under  such 
circumstances  pictures  of  vital  Christianity  are 
drawn  by  an  unfriendly  hand,  not  every  mind  has 
the  candor  or  the  discrimination  to  conceive  it, 
as  it  existed,  in  contrast  with  the  opposing  im* 
piety  of  the  age  in  which  it  appeared.  Witness 
in  point  the  caricatures  of  so-called  puritanism. 
presented  in  the  hostile  literature  of  succeeding 
times.  As  we  look  upon  its  rigid  features,  we 
are  prone  to  forget,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bloated 
sensuality,  the  haughty  insolence,  and  the  blood- 
thirsty rage,  which  reigned  supreme  in  the  oppo- 
site ranks  of  society.  And  yet  this  ungainly  pu- 
ritanism,  with  its  Calvinistic  creed,  its  sanctimo- 
nious aspect,  and  its  uncompromising  spirit,  gave 
birth  to  the  genius  of  a  Milton  and  a  Bunyan, 
and  contained  within  itself  the  plastic  germ  of 
whatever  increased  intellectnal  dignity,  civil  lib- 
erty, and  social  progress  have  since  distinguished 
the  nuKlem  history  of  the  world. 

Taste  and  genius  are  not  recognized  as  condi- 
tions of  saving  ^race,  we  admit.  But  in  this 
they  are  treated  with  no  disparagement.  True 
dignity  consists  in  proper  subordination,  and  the 
noblest  freedom  is  found  when  every  object  obeys 
lis  appropriate  laws  and  moves  harmoniously  in 
its  legjkimate  sphere.  The  provisions  of  the 
gospel  are  adapted  to  the  humblest  condition  of 
human  life ;  but  they  are  equally  adapted  to 
the  highest  human  capacity.  The  poor  and  the 
ignorant,  from  the  highways  and  hedges,  may 
more  readily  obey  the  invitation,  and  come  in 
greater  numbers  to  the  feast ;  but  there  is  room 
also  for  the  great  and  gifted,  and  ample  provis- 
ions spread  for  their  nourishment.  Yet  they  too 
seldom  heed  the  invitation,  because  they  have 
greater  attractions  at  home  to  plead  as  pretexts 
for  refusal.  It  is  not,  therefore,  because  of  any- 
thing vulgar  or  unpoetical  in  the  system  of  Chris- 
tian faith,  or  in  the  structure  of  Christian  char- 
acter* that  the  poor  and  illiterate  are  attracted, 
and  the  refined  and  gifted  are  repelled.  The 
mere  predilections  of  literary  taste  do  not  deter- 
mine such  a  distinction.  There  are  deeper  cau- 
ses at  work  in  the  nature  of  man,  both  attractive 
and  repellant,  in  connection  with  this  subject. 
Christianity  is  not  respousible  for  the  distortions 
of  character,  which  human  ignorance,  supersti- 
tion and  fanaticism  have  produced  under  its  name. 
It  is  admitted  that  there  have  been  unlovely 
exhibitions  of  character  and  ungenial  manifesta- 
tions of  spirit,  in  connection  with  the  Christian 
Church.  Corresponding  to  these  there  have 
been  human  moulds  of  doctrine — formal  creeds* 


constructed  from  disjointed  fragments  of  the  di- 
vine system  of  truth,  which  rise  in  gloomy  and 
forbidding  disproportion,  and  frown  defiance  on 
all  enlarged  and  lofty  views  of  the  universe,  and 
all  the  pure  and  generous  emotions  of  our  na- 
ture. But  the  sublime  system  of  Christian  truth 
stands  forth  distinct  and  separate  from  all  such 
human  fabrications.  The  spirit  it  in%ses  into 
human  life  is  warm,  generous  and  expansive. 
The  shape  it  impresses  on  human  character  is 
bright  and  lovely  in  all  its  lineaments.  That 
system,  as  its  outlines  are  revealed  in  thsusacced 
Scriptures,  rises  in  its  simplicity,  purity  and  ma* 
jesty.  above  all  other  forms  of  truth,  and  yet  har- 
monises with  every  other  department  of  truth 
in  the  universe.  The  same  divine  mind  formed 
the  nature  of  man,  built  the  structure  of  the  uni- 
verse, conducts  the  agency  of  providence,  and 
revealed  the  system  of  truth  in  the  gospel.  There 
is  a  correspondence,  a  unity,  a  harmony,  perva- 
ding all  the  varied  departments  of  his  worka. 
Christianity  deals  prominently  with  vital  and 
central  truths,  regarding  man  in  his  moral  rela- 
tions. But  in  attaching  primary  importance  to  the 
great  truths  of  the  gospel,  the  christian  does  not 
close  his  eyes  on  appropriate  views  of  life — relin- 
quish all  the  generous  affections  of  his  nature, 
and,  retiring  apart  to  some  frigid  zone,  congeal 
into  stiff  conformity  to  a  cold,  isolated,  contracted 
creed.  No,  man  becomes  a  Christian,  not  by  a 
process  of  compression,  but  of  expansion — not 
by  the  extinction,  but  by  the  resuscitation  of  life. 
The  gospel  is  not  a  remote,  secluded,  solitary 
system.  It  comprehends  all  the  relations  and 
interests  of  humanity.  It  is  the  mighty  reservoir 
into  which  all  the  streams  of  nature,  providence 
and  human  life  are  continually  pouring.  It  is 
not  a  hermit's  well,  hidden,  remote  in  the  soli- 
tude of  a  mountain  wilderness;  but  the  wid« 
and  all-embracing  ocean,  collecting  the  streams 
of  earth  into  its  arms,  and  reflecting  the  glory  of 
heaven  In  its  breast. 

It  is  true,  there  is  in  one  sense,  a  separation 
from  the  world,  and  a  renunciation  of  its  inter- 
ests, on  the  part  of  the  christian.  There  are 
false  views  of  life— ^lelusive  worldly  prospects — 
extravagant  worldly  attachments — unworthy,  but 
imposing  worldly  qualities— and  these  are  often 
painted  by  the  art  of  genius,  and  arrayed  in 
the  brilliant  colors  of  poetry.  There  are  re- 
nounced, and  so  far  as  poetry  may  be  composed 
of  such  elements,  it  also  must  be  relinquished. 
But  who  will  pretend  that  poetry  is  found  ne- 
cessarily and  only  in  such  a  connection  ?  Who 
will  say  that  it  is  born  of  error  and  delusion — 
that  it  (beds  on  false  views  of  life^-that  it  fosters 
extravagant  and  guilty  excesses  of  the  passions— 
and  that  while  it  is  the  highest  product  of  hu- 
man genius,  it  tends  inevitably,  to  the  degrada- 
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tion  and  ruin  of  mankind  ?  If  to,  then  cbrbti- 
anity  disowns  its  fellowship.  But,  while  there 
may  be  a  kind  of  poetry  of  this  description, 
which  is  to  be  deprecated  and  disowned ;  yet, 
who  does  not  see  it  is  poetry  under  perversion — 
nay,  under  an  eelip$e — shrouded  and  sunk  in  the 
shame  of  an  unholy  prostitution  ?  No,  error  is 
cold  and  contracted-delusion  is  dark  and  cheer- 
less. Truth  is  vast,  bright,  variegated,  beautiful 
and  boundless.  And  Christianity,  harmonizing 
with  all  subordinate  truth,  unfolds  before  the 
vision  of  poetry  the  most  inviting  prospect  to 
allure  its  flight,  and.  with  its  pure,  pervading 
spirit,  quickens  and  sustains  its  high  career,  by 
the  most  ennobling  inspiration.  This  we  shall 
proceed  to  show  by  a  number  of  conclusive  con- 
sideratioi 


siderations. 


w.  c.  s. 


A  DREAM  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

BT  RXV.  JOHN  C.  M*CABE. 

Methought  it  waa  spring-time — the  sunfihine  fell  mildly, 

The  church  yard  lay  bathed  in  its  beautiful  light— 
0*er  the  well-beaten  pathway  my  footsteps  flew  wildly. 

And  boyhood's  brave  shout  I  rang  forth  in  ray  might. 
Methought  the  old  steeple  and  vine-covered  tower 

Stood  out  just  as  boldly  as  thirty  years  gone, 
And  the  deep  moss  lay  irised  with  many  a  flower, 

Around  each  quaint,  sculptured,  memorial  stone. 

Oh !  was  I  again  the  free  boy  in  bis  childhood  f 

Had  time  borne  me  back  to  the  hours  of  my  youth. 
Ere  my  spirit  had  wandered  in  life's  devious  wildwood 

To  seek  the  illusory  fountains  of  truth  7 
Had  I  dreamed  I  was  old  t    Had  the  seam  and  the  furrow 

Indeed  been  a  fancy  T  my  hair  thin  and  grey   ' 
But  a  vision  of  night  which  this  new  dawning  morrow 

Had  smiled  on  in  joy  ere  it  vanished  away  7 

I  stood  in  the  aisle,  the  bell  o'er  me  was  ringing, 

And  silvery  its  tones  as  they  floated  along , 
And  voices  I  well  recollected  were  singing, 

And  sweet  were  the  notes  of  their  beautiful  song. 
That  hymn  I  had  leanied  from  the  lips  of  my  mother, 

That  strain  I  had  chaunted,  a  rosy-cheeked  boy, 
When  seated  at  night  with  my  sister  and  brother, 

The  moon  had  looked  down  on  our  innocent  joy* 

Again  those  old  walls  echoed  back  the  evangel, 

I  heard  the  old  Bishop,  so  gentle,  so  good, 
His  features  still  beamed  with  the  smile  of  an  angel 

As  he  spoke  of  the  Saviour's  free  ransoming  blood. 
At  that  moment  an  eye  bent  upon  me  in  sadness — 

'Twas  my  mother's !  1  started«-I  knew  'twas  her  shade 
That  rose  to  my  vision,  and  throbbing  with  madness 

My  head  on  iu  tear-watered  pillow  was  laid ! 

'Twas  a  dream,  a  sweet  dream,  that  too  soon  had  departed ! 

The  mates  of  my  childhood  have  wandered  afar — 
Some  sank  in  the  pride  of  their  youth  broken-hearted, 

Some  poled  away  early  like  morning's  sweet  star. 


'Twas  a  dream !    For  that  tower  to  the  owlet  is  given. 
The  church  is  a  ruin — my  mother  is  dead — 

The  Bishop,  the  choir,  are  now  hymning  in  heaven, 
I  am  old — I  am  sad — ^the  bright  vision  is  fled ! 

Oh !  perchanee  such  illusions  come  over  the  spirit 

To  tell  how  our  lost  ones  still  watch  us  with  k>ve. 
To  woo  us  and  win  us  that  rest  to  inherit, 

That  waits  for  the  souls  of  the  blessed  above. 
Where  the  heart,  sorely  tried  in  this  world  of  affliction. 

Shall  thrill,  but  with  rapture — shall  throb,  but  in  bliss  ; 
Where  fruition  reveals  all  the  joys  that  predicticm 

Hath  told  us  of  that,  and  we  feel  not  in  this ! 

HampUmt  Va ,  181^1. 


OLD  CHURCHES  IN  VIRGINIA. 


BT  E.   KEKVEDT. 

We  lately  stumbled  apon  some  musty  mann- 
scripts— *quite  an  armful  of  them — belongiog,  ooca 
upon  a  time,  to  a  Virginia  parson  of  the  old  school; 
that  is  to  say,  they  were  written  by  him.  Some 
bore  date  of  1767 — and  none  of  them  were  later 
than  1782.  They  were  written  |rith  a  free  pen, 
not  precisely  io  the  form  of  a  diary,  bat  some- 
thing of  that  nature — calendars^  domestic  re- 
cords, &c.,  especially  illustrative,  however,  of 
the  writer,  as  well  as  of  that  peculiar  genus  to 
which  he  belonged,  namely,  the  ante-revolution- 
ary clergy — a  race  whom  we  are  not  bound, 
according  to  all  we  bear  said  of  them,  to  regard 
with  that  respect  which  is  due  to  the  profession. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  one  can  tell  Hercules 
from  his  foot — ex  pede  Hereulem^  as  the  learned 
have  it :  and  a  single  bourns  rummaging  among 
|hese  ancient  papers  has  given  us  to  nndentand 
very  fully  what  sort  of  a  spirit  tbe  writer  of  them 
possessed  when  he  lived  and  moved  among  men : 
a  spirit  not  of  meekness,  aud  gentleness,  and 
long  suffering,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  but  a  spirit  of 
the  world  rather.  The  old  gentleman,  however, 
has  gone  to  his  rest,  and  we  will  not  become 
critical,  but  only  make  use  of  his  MSS.  as  sug- 
gestive of  some  remarks  of  a  historical  nature. 
We  learn  incidentally  that  their  author  died  early 
in  the  dawning  of  the  present  century. 

The  christian  church,  in  the  present  day,  baa 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  development  of  tbe 
fact — a  fact  abundantly  substantiated  by  histori- 
cal evidence — that  the  clergy  of  the  olden  time, 
those  officiating  when  prayers  were  read  here  in 
Virginia  for  **  our  sovereign  George,  the  King,*' 
were  to  a  very  considerable  extent  worldly-mind- 
ed men.  The  American  revolution  which  ope- 
rated as  a  grand  extinguisher  of  certain  ancient 
usages,  fulfilled  that  purpose  so  effectually  io  re- 
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gard  to  the  church  establlflbment,  that  we  almost 
forget  that  such  a  law  ever  prevailed  io  our  land, 
as  that  mea  should  be  taxed  to  support  an  offici- 
ating clergyman,  whom  they  had  no  voice  in 
choosing.     These  were  the  days  when  "sumsof 
tobacco'*  were  unwillingly  extorted    from   the 
yeomanry  of  the  State  to  feed  and  to  clothe  a 
class  of  officials,  who  were  sadly  derelict  in  their 
duties.     The  mother  country,  be  it  understood, 
exercised  the  part  of  a  surly  step-dame  towards 
the  colonies  In  more  ways  than  one;  nor  was  the 
character  of  the  officials,  whom  she  sent  over  to 
supply  the  vacant  parishes,  among  the  smallest 
manifestations  of  her  unkindness  and  neglect. 
We  remember  more,  however,  of  her  ungenerous 
taxation  upon  tea  than  we  do  of  the  treatment 
which  our  ancestors  received,  in  the  sending  of 
inefficient  teachers  amongst  them.    Dr.  Hawks 
in  his  **  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Virginia,"  sets 
the  matter  in  a  very  clear  light  as  to  the  spiritual 
dearth  of  the  *'  Establishment"  in  the  good  old 
days  when  George  was  King,  and  when  "sums 
of  tobacco"  seemed  to  constitute  the  grand  con- 
necting link  between  pastors  and  people,  and 
when  the  rise  and  fall  of  that  staple  gave  birth 
to  as  much  open  contention  between  the  incum- 
bents of  the  parishes  and  the  citizens  thereof,  as 
the  tariff  does  betweea  opposite  parties  in  our 
own  time.      Everybody  remembers  the  famous 
**  parson's  cause,"  which  first  gave  Patrick  Henry 
a  lift  into  celebrity.    This  "  cause"  had  its  origin 
in  tobacco, — and  in  all  human  probability  this 
same  speech  which   contributed  to   make  the 
name  of  Henry  immortal,  gave  also  the  first 
**hard  knock"  upon  the  head  of  church  estab- 
lishments which  they  had  yet  received  in  Amer- 
ica :— certain  it  is,  that  Patrick  Henry  and  Tho- 
mas Jefferson  never  ceased  "knocking"  until  the 
last  vestige  of  the  "  Establishment"  had  disap- 
peared from  the  statute  books,  and  even  the  very 
glebe  lands  had  been  absorbed  in  the  coffers  of 
the  State,   or  applied   to  charitable  purposes. 
There  seemed  to  be  heavy  calamities -in  the  day 
when  the  misfortunes  felt  upon  the  heads  of  the 
sufferers,  but  we  have  lived  to  see  the  wisdom  of 
it  all,  and  time  and  experience  has  proved  to  us 
beyond  all  possibility  of  cavil,  that  church  estab- 
lishments do  not  suit  the  genius  of  a  cis-Atlantic 
population,  whatever  may  be  the  benefits  attend- 
ing such  things  abroad. 

But  lest  we  grow  prosy  over  these  smoky  old 
records  of  the  past,  we  come  more  particularly 
to  speak  of  the  Rev. ,  and  of  his  occu- 
pancy of parish.  What  he  has  here  writ- 
ten shows  most  abundantly  the  prevailing  temper 
of  his  mind ;  and  that  although  a  man  of  edu- 
cation— he  even  quotes  Latin  to  his  vestrymen 
in  some  of  his  numerous  "  squabbles"  with  those 
dignitaries — he  was  nevertheless  as  devoid  of 


spirituality  and  of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
as  if,  in  the  language  of  the  disciples  atEphesus, 
he  had  "  not  so  much  as  heard  whether  there  he 
any  Holy  Ghost."  Poor  old  gentleman!  no 
doubt  he  was  a  very  clever  sort  of  a  man  in  his 
way,  but  his  everlasting  contentions  about**  sums 
of  tobacco"  are  very  amusing  to  be  sure^-and 
from  all  we  read  in  these  MSS.  we  doubt  very 
much  whether  the  account  of  Elijah*6  being  fed 
by  ravens  had  much  practical  bearing  either  upon 
his  heart  or  in  his  life. 

We  chanced  to  visit  lately  the  very  self  same 
ancient  church,  once,  in  days  long  gone  by,  the 
scene  of  his  labors.  It  is  rare  to  find  one  of 
these  old  edifices  that  has  escaped  the  hammer 
and  the  paint  brash  of  modernism.  Some  such 
there  are,  we  know,  but  they  are  found  only  in 
remote  places  where  the  people  have  been  too 
poor  to  "improve,"  and  too  honest  and  simple- 
hearted  to  desecrate.  Oh,  'tis  a  rich  treat  for 
any  body  to  visit — anybody  of  taste  we  mean,— 
this  relic  of  a  day  that's  past  and  gone — a  day 
when  the  forms  of  other  men  darkened  its  por- 
tals !  To  our  very  great  gratification  we  found 
it  in  a  most  admirable  state  of  preservation,  for 
the  people  in  the  neighbourhood — a  thousand 
blessings  upon  them  !-did,  by  a  strong  effort,  suc- 
ceed a  few  years  ago  in  putting  a  new  roof  upon 
the  house,  and  in  replasteriug  the  walls,  but  In 
all- respects  else  left  it  untouched  and  "unim- 
proved." Not  a  flag- stone  of  the  aisles  is  re- 
moved— not  a  nail  has  been  drawn  from  those 
massive  pews — not  a  thimble-ful  of  paint  has 
ever  been  applied  to  the  interior  of  that  edifice 
since  the  day  when  the  last  finishing  touch  was 
given  it  in  beautiful  lead-color,  some  hundred 
years  gone  by;-— not  even  has  the  clerk*s  bench 
and  box  been  taken  away,  albeit  a  very  useless 
appendage  now-a-days,  but  occupies  its  ancient 
position  immediately  in  front  of  and  below  the 
reading  desk.  These  substantial  pews  with  their 
perpendicular  backs,  how  aristocratically  square 
they  are !  a  congregation  of  moderate  sized  peo- 
ple **hide  their  diminished  heads'*  very  sensibly 
when  stowed  away  within  their  ample  enclosures. 
The  pulpit — "  tub  pulpit,"  as  was  the  name  for- 
merly— vid.  Httdibras— rears  itself  still  aloft  as 
it  was  wont  to  do  when  Tillotson,  and  Barrow, 
and  South,  and  the  "  divine  Jeremy,"  were  the 
sole  standards  of  good  taste  and  sound  doctrine ; 
that  old  pulpit,  to  which  you  ascend  by  a  wind- 
ing stair  to  almost  a  giddy  height  above,  and  its 
circular  canopy  over  your  bead,  too,  with  a  broad 
flaring  gilt  star,  radiating  widely  upon  the  under 
surface  thereof — that  lofty  pulpit,  midway  from 
the  heads  of  the  congregation  to  the  very  ceil- 
ing— 'tis  all  there,  every  bit  of  it !  No,  not  all, 
we  forget,  for  some  shabby  fellow — if  it  were 
In  our  power  we  would  anathematise  hito— has 
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stolen  the  dove  with  expanded  wings,  which 
med  to  perch  in  emblematic  flight  from  the  top- 
most point  of  this  same  elevated  canopy.  And 
then  the  chancel — dear  reader,  we  must  not 
omit  to  tell  thee  of  this,  for  it  was  the  chtf  d' 
auvre  of  the  architect:  you  will  find  it,  should 
your  curiosity  ever  lead  you  to  seek  out  the  an- 
cient edifice,  in  the  east  end,  of  course,  for  this 
was,  as  every  good  churchman  well  knows,  ac- 
cording to  law  in  such  cases  made  and  provided. 
The  fluted  columns,  with  Corinthian  "  caps,*'  still 
display  their  elaborate  carving — painted  white 
once,  hut  very  dingy  now,  placed  there  no  doubt 
to  show  off  the  tablets  to  a  fine  advantage.  In 
these  old  Virginia  churches  you  always  see  the 
tablets,  the  creed,  the  ten  compoiandments,  and 
the  Lord's  prayer  in  conspicuous  lettering  upon 
the  wall  of  the  chancel.  In  this  the  original  gilt 
lettering  remains  broadly  set  forth  upon  what 
was  once  a  sky-blue  ground,  now,  alas !  quite 
faded  and  dull.  The  same  small  windows  with 
many  of  the  original  panes  of  thick  gr^en  glass 
still  admit  the  light  of  day.  Nothing,  indeed,  is 
changed — only  the  worshippers — ah!  they  are 
all  changed.  One  no  longer  sees  the  powdered 
heads,  with  the  knee  breeches,  and  flap  waist- 
coats of  the  men,  nor  the  hooped  skirts  and  high 
heeled  shoes  of  those  fair  ones,  our  great-grand 
mothers,  who  sat  upon  these  seats,  and  listened 
to  the  words  of  instruction  from  yonder  desk,  or 
perchance  kneeled  here  at  this  altar,  and  partook 
of  the  sacred  elements.  If  one  would  realise 
something  of  human  life  in  such  aspect  as  that 
of  its  **  passing  away,**  he  has  only  to  stand  by 
one  of  these  old  windows,  and  gaze  out  upon 
the  parish  burial  ground,  which  for  upwards  of 
a  century,  as  the  tomb-stones  abundantly  record, 
has  offered  a  final  resting-place  for  the  gathering 
relics  of  mortality.  The  grass  grows  green  above 
these  mounds,  but  the  names  inscribed  are,  many 
of  them,  almost  obliterated — preachers  and  peo- 
ple, for  several  generations,  all  mingle  their  dust 
there. 

Some  lew  years  ago  the  people  in  the  neigh- 
borhood made  an  extraordinary  effort  and  gave 

a  new  roof  to  the  old  church  at ;  some  were 

for  ^'Vefixing**  its  interior^the  young  ladies  of 
the  congregation  in  particular  voted  the  ancient 
fabric  to  be  **  out  of  the  question**  in  these  days 
of  improvement — that  it  was  "perfectly  for- 
lorn,** and,  in  particular,  they  lamented  that  when 
fairly  seated  within  the  enclosure  of  those  high- 
backed  pews,  nobody  could  see  them.  How- 
ever, either  a  better  taste,  or  a  saving  poverty, 
prevented  the  desecration,  so  that  the  old  time 
edifice  with  all  its  clustering  associations  remains 
to  us  in  its  pristine  condition— for  which  there  is 
cause,  we  say,  to  be  thankful. 

But  to  leave  the  church  and  return  to  the  par- 


son, and  his  smoky  documents :  We  take  up,  for 
instance,  **The  Parson's  Calendar  for  ye  year 
1781."     Here  we  find   intermingled   with   the 
''  Table  of  Lessons'*  for  the  "  Sundays  through- 
out the  year'*  a  number  of  other  items  of  inferior 
dignity,  but  by  no  means  inferior  interest  to  the 
reader  at  this  day :  receipts  for  varioos  ailments, 
both  in  men-folks  and  in  cattle,  form  a  frequent 
subject  for  the  filling  up  of  blank  pages.     Occa- 
sionally we  have  a  list  of  new  publications  in 
London,  together  with  a  running  commentary  of 
the  writer  upon  the  same.     The  "  new-light  fa- 
natics** receive  some  very  severe  digs  from  our 
prosy  parson — this  of  course.     What,  however, 
we  found   most  to  our  fancy,  was  a  contract  for 
services,  to  be  rendered  as  priest  of  the  parish — 
the  reverend  gentleman  having  been  hired,  as 
men  hire  overseen,  hy  the  ytar^    We  subjoin 
this  busio ess-like  document  entire, — calling  the 
reader*s  attention  particularly  to  the  nature  of 
the  hindrances  which  might  arise  to  prevent  Di- 
vine   Service — ^such    as   "health,  business  and 
weather** — receiving  "  for  his  trouble"  such  com- 
pensation as  the  article  calls  for : 

"  Whereas  the  Rev. hath  agreed  to  serve 

at  the  upper  church  in  this  parish  of ss  mio- 

ister  thereof,  and  to  preach  at  the  same  one  Sun- 
day in  every  Fortnight  when  his  Health  and  Bu- 
siness! and  the  Weather  will  permit,  for  and  du- 
ring the  term  of  one  year ;  to  commence  from  tbe 
Date  hereof — excepting  in  the  three  months  of 
January,  February  and  March — and  hath  agreed 
to  receive  for  his  Trouble  at  the  rate  of  three 
hundred  pounds  of  Tobacco  for  each  and  every 
Sunday  he  shall  attend  at  tbe  said  Church ;  and 
whereas  it  is  necessary  that  a  Clerk  and  Sexton 
be  also  provided  for  the  said  Church;  We  tbe 
subscribers.  Inhabitants  of  the  a^d  parish,  in  con- 
sideration thereof  do  promise  to  pay  unto 

and gentlemen,  or  either  of  them  tbeseTertI 

sums  of  Tobacco  to  our  names  respectively  an- 
nexed, on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  September, 
1781,  in  order  to  enable  them,  our  Trustees  in 

this  behalf  or  either  of  them  to  pay  the  Rev. 

for  his  services  the  sum  of  three  hundred  pounds 
of  Tobacco  for  each  Sunday  he  shall  attend  do- 
ring  the  nine  months  aforesaid.  Witness  our 
hands  this  15ih  day  of  Sept.  1780." 

In  another  place  we  find  his  Articles  of  Agree- 
ment still  more  explicit,  binding  the  said  minis- 
ter "  to  perform  divine  service  according  to  die 
rites  of  the  Church  of  England" — all  of  which 
is  to  be  done  as  before  named,  **  when  bit  ne- 
cessary Business  does  not  hinder" — **  to  visit  the 
Subscribers  when  they  are  sick  and  itud  for 
Aim'* — **to  administer  the  sacrament  three  times 
a  year,  the  subscribers  finding  the  ekments,  and 
Baptism,  as  often  as  is  necessary,** — and  stipola- 
ting  •«  that  the  Rev.  — "— 'a  affidavit  shall  be  tl- 
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lowed  88  legal  and  sufficient  Evidence  to  prove 
the  number  of  Sundays  he  hath  attended,"  &c. 
The  standing  topic  of  altercation — and  not  al- 
ways a  peaceable  altercation  either — between 
parsons  and  people,  was  the  emolument  due  to 
the  office  as  minister  of  the  Parish.  By  law,  as 
early  as  1727,  it  was  enacted,  that  every  parish 
priest,  netived  by  the  vestry  as  such,  should  be 
entitled  to  a  salary,  amounting  to  sixteen  thou- 
sand pounds  of  tobacco  a  year :  but  this  law 
could  be  evaded  by  the  non-*' reception"  of  such 
ministers  as  had  either  been  sent  to  them  from 
England,  or  were  appointed  by  the  Governor  to 
the  living.  A  temporary  supply  of  such  vacan- 
cies was  obtained  by  *' hiring"  a  parson  from 
year  to  year,  which  could  be  effected  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  document  quoted  above.  Our  Rev- 
erend friend,  the  author  of  these  papers,  which 
we  have  disentombed  for  the  reader's  edification, 
was  such  a  *'  hireling"  as  the  very  specific  word- 
ing of  his  articles  of  Agreement  goes  clearly 
to  shew;  and  the  worthy  citizens  of  that  parish 
must  have  been  considerably  the  gainers  by  the 
transaction — that  is  in  a  pecuniary  sense ;  as  to 
the  question  in  a  spiritual  point  of  view,  we  wilt 
not  agitate  it  any  further  to  the  disparagement  of 
our  aged  friend. 

Disputes  we  say  were  endless,  as  may  well  be 
presumed.     One  has  only  to  consider  that  hu- 
man nature  in  its  same  erring  aspect,  appeared  in 
the  days  of  our  great-grandfathers  as  it  does  now, 
in  order  to  understand  perfectly  the  value  as  well 
as  the  causes  of  such  contentions-^and  how  that 
unless  the  sweet  law  of  Christian  charity  pre- 
vails,  all  manner  of  irregularities  will  and  must 
occur.     A  charity  of  this  kind  seems  to  have 
been  sadly  deficient  in  these  ante-revolutionary 
ecclesiastical  affairs.     The  case  we  have  to  re- 
cord was  of  that  worthy  personage  the  clerk ;  or 
in  common  parlance,  '*clark*' — this  same  official 
who  was  wont  to  occupy  the  *'  box"  in  front  of 
the  reading  desk  in church,  as  we  have  al- 
ready described.     His  name  was  West, — Ben 
West,  and  we  have  no  doubt  he  uttered  the  re- 
sponses in  a  most  business-like  and  audible  voice, 
and  that  he  sung  the  Psalms  from  **Tate  and 
Brady"  with  striking  emphasis  and  nasal  intona- 
tion.   Usually  the  disputes  seemed  to  lay  between 
the  parson  and  his  clerk,  but  upon  the  present 
occasion  the  parson  came  forward  as  a  defender 
of  his  assistant:   we  find  the  following  in  the 
••Calendar"  for  1772: 

•»TAe  Case  of  Ben  West,  {Parish  Clerk.) 

"  Canon  91.  No  Parish  Clerk  shall  be  chosen 
but  by  the  Parson  or  Vicar;  and  the  said  Clerks 
so  chosen  shall  have  and  receive  their  ancient 
Wages,  without  Fraud  or  Diminution,  either  by 
the  Hands  of  the  Church  Wardens  at  such  times 


as  hath  been  accustomed,  or  by  their  own  col- 
lection, according  to  the  most  ancient  custom  of 
every  Parish." 

From  this  very  plain  state  of  the  matter,  we  are 
led  to  infer  the  Vestry  had  departed  from  usage, 
in  two  grievous  **  Resolutions,"  which  seemed  as 
much  aimed  at  the  prerogative  of  the  parson  as  at 
the  '*  Wages'*  of  the  under  officer.  The  first  of 
these  yields  the  point  as  to  the  minister's  right  to 
appoint  his  own  Clerk,  but  in  the  second  the  per- 
quisites in  tobacco  of  the  said  worthy  individual 
are  sadly  interfered  with.  The  affair  came  to 
a  trial,  and  our  parson  made  a  speech  before  that 
august  body  who  sat  in  council  upon  "Ben 
West's  wages.**  We  find  the  speech  written 
out  in  full : — whether  it  was  delivered  as  writ- 
ten, would  be  difficult  to  determine  now,  after 
the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century;  neither  do  the 
public  records  furnish  any  evidence  of  the  fact, 
although  it  was  undoubtedly  a  most  weighty  mat- 
ter in  its  day.  We  copy  the  parson's  speech, 
however,  as  a  specimen  of  the  piquancy  of  the 
ante-revolutionary  clerical  style.  The  abbrevia- 
tions, the  capitals,  as  well  as  the  Latin — for  which 
last  the  ladies  will  please  excuse  us — are  all  the 
Parson*s  own,  and  are  a  precise  transcript  of  his 
MS. 

**  Gentlemen  of  the  Vestry. 

*'  Yr  second  Resolution  is  not  only  contrary  to 
the  plain  words  and  meaning  of  the  Canon, 
whereon  you  ground  yr  first,  but  is,  in  its  Con- 
sequences, utterly  subversive  of  yr  first  Resolu- 
tion. For  if  you  can  diminish  the  Clerk*s  Sal- 
ary at  all,  you  may  reduce  it  from  1,000  (the  an^ 
dent  fVages,)  toone  Chew  of  Tobacco,  for  which 
you  are  sure  no  person  will  serve;  the  Conse- 
quence whereof  will  be,  that  tho*  you  allow  the 
Minister  a  Right  of  chusing  a  Clerk,  yet  you  put 
it  out  of  his  Power  ever  to  have  one. 

"But  you  complain,  that  the  present  Clerk 
fails  in  his  Duty,  that  he  refuses  to  read  Prayers 
in  the  Absence  of  the  Minister.  Admitting  yr 
Complaint  to  be  just,  it  is  not  in  yr  Power  to 
punish  him,  no  more  than  you  can  his  master,  for 
he  is  no  officer  of  yours :  and  if  the  Parson  is  so 
unreasonably  obstinate  as  to  continue  him  in  of- 
fice, you  must  have  Recourse  to  a  higher  Tribu- 
nal for  his  Expulsion.  But  yr  present  Complaint 
is  altogether  groundless,  for  the  Clerk  is  not 
bound  to  read  the  whole  Service — it  is  no  Part 
of  his  Duty,  nor  has  he,  strictly  speaking,  any 
Right  to  do  so ;  his  Portions  of  the  Service  are 
pointed  out  to  him,  and  his  Bounds  assigned, 
which  he  ought  not  in  Strictness  to  pass,  unless 
he  were  a  Clerk  in  Orders. 

*'But  the  Custom  of  the  Country,  you  say, 
gives  you  a  Right  to  insist  on  it.  To  this  it  may 
be  answered,  that  yr  Custom  is  not  a  general 
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but  a  partial  one,  the  Usage  being  otherwayi  io 
mapy  Parishes  in  Virgioia;  ueither  the  Statute, 
Dor  CommoD,  nor  Caoon  Law  warrants  yr  Cus- 
tom ;  the  Usage  in  England  (where  these  mat- 
ters are  thoroughly  understood)  is  expressly  agst 
yr  Custom :  and  the  particular  Bounds  assigned 
the  Clerk  in  the  Church  Service,  (as  I  before 
took  notice)  amounts  by  Implication  to  a  Prohi- 
bition of  it. 

**  Gentlemen  of  the  Vestry:  For  the  knowing 
Ones  among  you  (for  some  such  undoubtedly 
there  are)  I  shall  make  the  following  Apology: 
*  Nemo  omnibus  horis  sapit:  £t  humanum  est 
errare.'  And  as  for  tbe  rest  of  you,  allow  me  to 
give  you  this  necessary  Caution,  'Ne  sutor  ultra 
crepidam.' " 

The  result  of  this  great  trial  has  not  come 
down  to  our  day — nor  have  we  any  means  of 
determining  whether  "  Ben  West*'  or  the  Vestry 
were  the  better  fellows. 

**  Journal,  176^,*'  is,  or  professes  to  be,  an  ac- 
count of  a  Voyage  to  London  **  on  board  the 
Munificence,  Capt  John  Johnson  Commaiider  :'* 
but  we  look  in  vain  for  any  pleasant  **  Pencil- 
Ungs  by  the  Way"  in  this  meagre  '*  Journal.** 
Such  observations  as — ''Weighed  anchor  and 
past  Cape  Henry,'*  '•  Got  sight  of  Lizzard  Point 
about  6  P.  M.*'  *'  Came  to  anchor  off  Dover 
Cliff,*'  are  not  quite  so  much  to  the  purpose  as 
we  could  desire.  The  Parson's  brain  seems  here 
quite  barren  of  that  vivacity  which  he  had  shewn 
in  the  *'  West"  case,  and  he  gives  us  only  a  few 
items  with  all  tbe  precision  of  a  sailor's  log-book 
astolhe  ''soundings  and  anchorings,*'  but  not 
a  word  of  tbe  passengers,  or  what  any  of  them 
said,  or  whether  they  talked  about  pending  trou- 
bles with  the  mother  country :  Perhaps  they  were 
^11  too  *Moyal**  to  open  their  lips  upon  such 
troublous  questions,  or  our  parson's  pen  was  too 
well  dedicated  to  the  service  of  "  Our  gracious 
sovereign  George,"  to  have  taken  note  of  such 
observations  had  they  been  uttered.  We  are 
constrained  to  notice  also  the  barrenness  of  in- 
terest so  far  as  any  detailed  record  is  made  of 
bis  visit  to  London  in  1766.  Now  had  it  been 
ourselves  instead  of  this  matter-of-fact  parson 
we  should  have  been  all  over  London,  from  Aid- 
gate  pump  to  Tyburn  gate  in  a  very  short  time. 
We  should  have  seen  Sam.  Johnson  at  Bolt 
Court,  and  Goldsmith,  and  Reynolds,  and  other 
choice  spirits  at  the  **  Kit-cat'*— Garrick  atDrury 
Lane,  Burke  at  the  House  of  Commons — and 
caught  even  a  glimpse  of  *' Junius,**  had  such  a 
thing  been  possible  :->-but  not  so  the  **  Parson.** 
He  seems  to  have  gone  over  on  business,  pretty 
much  as  men  go  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
in  these  days,  and  having  done  what  he  went 
after,  and  made  all  his  purchases,  returned  home 
again. 


The  ship  sailed  from  Virginia  on  tbe  first  of 
July,  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  August,  tbe 
traveller  lauded  safe  and  sound  "  at  Billingsgate 
in  London,  and  put  up  at  the  Cross  Keys'  loo," 
having  performed  the  perilous  voyage  in  fiAy- 
five  days — all  told.  On  his  return  he  enters  tbe 
following  important  fact  in  his  ''Journal  :'*  '*Nov. 
15th,  1766,  took  coach  at  the  Virginia  Coflee 
House,  and  arrived  at  Gravesend  the  same  even- 
ing, where  we  remained  *til  the  17tb,  when  we 
embarked  on  board  the  Hamburg  and  fell  down 
the  Thames.**  After  a  happy,  and  we  presume 
very  patient  voyage  of  two  months  lacking  five 
days,  tbe  vessel  arrived  at  the  Capes  of  Virginia.*' 

In  these  ante-Revolutionary  times,  our  good 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers  procured  all  their 
necessaries  from  abroad.  In  this  business  visit 
of  tbe  parson  to  London,  some  items  are  worthy 
of  notice.  One  memorandum  calls  for  "jeweby" 
to  be  "  mended**  inLpndon,— together  with  med- 
icines and  books  to  be  bought  for  sundry  of 
the  parson's  neighbors.  George  Wiffin  is  to  be 
paid  thirty  shillings  for  a  "  Cardinal  and  boaoet" 
received  heretofore  on  credit — bow  we  should 
love  to  have  a  sight  of  that  same  "  Cardinal  and 
bonnet ;"  and  among  other  items  of  baggage,  we 
notice  "  1  Box  and  Wigg.'*  What  went  with 
the  old  wig,  now.  that  a  new  one  was  procured, 
it  would  be  hard  to  say : — probably  it  fell  to  that 
same  notable  "  Ben  West,  tbe  Parish  Clerk,'*  as 
was  by  no  means  unusual  in  that  day  when  wigs 
were  worn  as  a  matter  of  dignity,  and  wbeo 
even  tbe  cast-off  peruke  was  suflScientto  lend  an 
air  of  respectability  (?)  to  the  official  who  '*read 
Prayers  in  the  absence  of  the  Minister.*' 

Such  are  some  of  the  gleanings — rather  im- 
pertinent ones,  perhaps,  it  may  be  supposed— 
from  the  old  gentleman*s  Note  Books,  and  pri- 
vate Caleqdars.  They  could  be  extended  much 
further,  because  they  have  to  do  with  a  period  of 
our  country's  history  which  is  rapidly  becomiag 
a  classic  one.  The  toast  which  Quincy  Adams 
gave  some  years  ago,  to  the  effect  that  tbe  sign- 
ers of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  were 
"like  the  leaves  of  the  Sybil,  increasing  in  value 
as  they  diminish  in  number,'*  may  apply  not  im- 
properly to  documents  such  as  these  we  bare 
before  us.  So  valuable  indeed  are  all  items  of 
personal  history,  such  as  relate  to  revolotiooary 
and  ante-revolutionary  times,  that  we  fondly 
dwell  upon  these  smoky  relics,  and  upon  tbe  as- 
sociations which  they  bring  before  our  mind. 
Speaking  of  our  "  parsons'*  of  the  older  scbool, 
Dr.  Hawks  in  his  history  tells  us  of  one— be  a 
Virginian  too — who,  in  the  "times  that  tried  mto't 
souls,**  left  the  pulpit  for  the  saddle,  and  ex- 
changed his  cassock  for  a  General's  uniform,  aod 
served  throughout  the  war  with  no  small  eclat: 
one  would  like  right  well  to  fall  la  with  his  pri- 
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vate  papers,  if  perchance  they  would  subserve 
so  valuable  a  purpose  of  suggestion  as  these  now 
under  review.  The  reader  will  call  to  mind  the 
warrior  Bishop  Compton  in  the  time  of  William 
and  Mary,  who,  as  Macaulay  tells  us,  did  good 
iorvice  in  the  field  and  in  the  chancel  alternately. 
Strange  times  these  were ;  but  strange  as  they 
may  and  do  seem,  we  are  bound  to  report  them 
just  as  they  come  down  to  us,  with  all  the  atten- 
dant circumstances  of  curious  truth.  Our  Vir- 
ginia parson,  whose  memoranda  we  have  been 
sifting,  was  also  a  curiosity  in  his  way,  as  will 
have  been  seen.  But  the  reader  is  doubtless 
weary  of  our  antiquarian  ramble,  and  so  we  give 
over  further  search. 


MY  HARP. 


BT    WILLIAU  FEUBROKK  MULCHINOCK. 


1. 


It  aingfl  of  nature  fiiir— ^ 

Of  hill,  and  vale  and  sea, 
Of  spring  flowers  rich  and  rore, 
The  loved  of  bird  and  bee ; 
Of  summer  breezes  singing, 
Of  birds  from  earth  apspringing, 
Their  sky-ward  journeys  winging 
With  bursts  of  vocal  glee,  x 


2. 


It  sings  the  joys  of  wine— 

The  geaVous  and  the  kind, 
Infusing  strength  divine 
In  heart  and  soul  and  mind  ; 
Where  lamps  are  burning  brightly, 
Where  hearts  are  beating  lightly, 
Where  eld  and  youth  meet  nightly 
And  time  fleets  by  like  wind. 


3. 


It  sings  of  woman's  love— 
The  beautiful  and  bright, 
The  star  sent  from  above 

To  bathe  our  hearts  with  light  ;— 
Of  pledges  kept  and  broken, 
Of  eigh,  and  word,  and  token. 
Of  taJes  by  lovers  spoken 

With  faltering  tones  at  night. 


4. 


It  sorrows  for  the  brave, 

With  dulcet  notes  of  woe, 
It  wails  above  the  grave 
If  stout  hearts  lie  below ; 
But  then  its  descant  changing, 
To  themes  of  vengeance  ranging- 
It  calls  for  sworda  avenging 
To  lay  earth's  tyrants  low. 


5. 


It  loves  the  strife  of  men — 

It  loves  the  serried  line, 
On  mountain  ridge  or  glen, 
This  wild,  wild  harp  of  mine : 
The  brazen  trumpets  playing, 
The  charging  and  the  slaying, 
The  fierce,  the  wild  hurraing — 
Down,  down  wild  harp  of  mine. 


CUPID'S   SPORTS. 

'*  Sly  Cupid  always  on  new  mischiefs  bent, 
To  the  rich  field  and  furrowed  tillage  went ; 
Like  any  ploughman  toiled  the  little  God, 
His  tune  he  whistled  and  his  wheat  he  sowed, 
Then  sat  and  laughed." 

Gentle  reader,  it  has  been  a  long  time  since 
you  and  I  had  a  nice  little  jaunt  together,  and 
may  be  you  have  forgotten  me,  and  my  friend 
Tim,  whose  misfortunes  in  days  gone  by,  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  record.  If  so,  you  must 
hunt  up  the  first  volume  of  the  Messenger,  and 
refresh  your  memory  with  the  rare  sport  sly 
Cupid  enjoyed  at  the  expense  of  my  hero — yes, 
hero,  for  Tim  was  often  engaged  in  battle  with 
Cupid,  and  though  in  every  encounter  he  invari- 
ably came  oflf  second  best,  or,  in  other  wordsi 
was  whipt,  kicked,  and  cuffed,  yet  he  was  ever 
"  up  to  time,*'  and  ready  for  another  bout,  pften 
even  before  his  wounds  were  properly  healed. 
When  I  would  rally  him  and  ask  how  it  happened 
that  he  was  **  still  bending  under  the  weight  of 
shouldered  Cupid,"  he  would  look  queer  and  say 
that  he  could  only  answer  in  the  words  of  the 
poet : 

"  Once  on  a  time,  as  for  my  fair, 

A  wreath  I  chanced  to  twine, 
I  caught  young  love  amongst  the  flowers. 

And  plunged  him  in  my  wine  ; — 
I  plunged  him  in  and  drank  him  up. 

With  such  delicious  glee, 
That  now  the  urchin  with  his  wings, 

Is  always — tickling  me.*' 

When  last  we  had  an  interview  with  Tim,  the 
jig  was  up  with  him.  For  those  of  you  who  can- 
not procure  the  Messenger,  we  must  again  record 
the  fact  that  Tim  had  j^st  been  discarded,  by  his 
once  dear  little  Katy, — that  he  had  just  received 
and  perused  a  sad,  sad  little  note,  which  con- 
cluded with  the  doleful  enunciation,  '*  Our  en- 
gagement is  terminated,**  and  we  left  him  sitting 
with  '*  his  elbow  on  the  table  and  his  head  upon 
his  hand.**  Whathe  said,  what  he  did,  you  who 
have  been  in  his  situation  can  easily  conjecture. 
He  was  the  iudtrument  upon  whom  the  unruly 
tongues  of  amiable  gossips  had  so  fantastically 
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played.  He  and  little  Katy  were  the  gentle  pair 
whose  happineBS  had  been  marred  by  the  tittle 
tattle  of  those  who  retailed  slanders  without 
meaning  any  harm. 

Ob,  there's  nothing  makes  me  so  mnch  griere, 

As  that  abominable  tittle  tattle, 

Which  is  the  cud  eschewed  by  human  cattle.'* 

Now,  gentle  reader,  you  think  no  doubt  that 
when  two  loving  hearts  have  been  severed  with- 
out just  cause,  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  recon- 
cile their  differences  and  bring  about  a  genial 
glow  of  love  again.  You  think  that  love  with 
his  radiant  smile  might  dissipnte  such  mists — 
you  think  that  two  loving  hearts  that  were  weld- 
ed together  with  a  flame  as  white  as  ever  burned 
on  Hymen's  altar,  could  not  be  sundered  but  by 
a  power  as  resistless  as  Vulcan *s  hammer.  But 
in  the  ups  and  downs  of  this  world's  wonders, 
sometimes  'tis  not  so,  and  so  it  happened  to  Tim, 
for  do  what  he  would,  say  what  he  could,  look 
as  he  might,  strive  as  he  did,  it  was  all  to  no  pur- 
pose, and  he  was  forced  **to  give  it  up  so." 

Something  must  be  done,  Tim  grew  puny,  not 
in  strength  or  person,  for  he  rather  fattened,  but 
he  was  puny  in  countenance,  his  heart  was  faint, 
there  was  an  undeGnable,  indescribable  weak- 
ness and  lassitude  about  his  looks  that  made 
men  weak  who  saw  him  move  "  as  we  feel  warm 
in  a  winter's  sun,  in  passing  one  who  weighs  a 
ton."  The  Doctor  said  he  wanted  air,  fresh 
country  air — the  springs,  the  mountains  blue,  and 
the  freshening  breeze.  It  was  a  pleasant  pre- 
scription, one  that  jumped  with  his  humour  and 
Tim  bought  him  a  handsome  new  huggy  and  a 
sleek  gay  steed,  a  new  whip,  a  new  trunk,  a  new 
suit  of  black  and  altogether  looked  like  a  young 
widow  emerging  from  her  weeds  when  the  Grst 
little  bit  of  a  white  ribbon  flaunts  jauntily  from 
her  head.  My  good  young  sir,  did  you  ever  no- 
tice this  little  symptom  ?  You  have.  Well  I 
assure  you,  *^  Shuu  danger  and  fly,"  for  there  is 
as  much  danger  under  that  little  bit  of  a  flag  as 
ever  lurked  under  the  glance  of  Kate  Kearney. 

I  have  a  story  to  tell.  Do  you  suppose  I  in- 
tend following  Tim  along  the  road,  stopping  at 
this  tavern  to  feed  his  horse,  at  that  one  to  eat 
fried  bacon  and  eggs  and  chickens  that  the  dogs 
had  run  down  five  minutes  before  and  were  al- 
most fluttering  when  they  were  served  in  his 
plate  ?  There  is  no  sentiment  in  plain  "  chicken 
fixings  and  mutton  doings."  Cupid  has  never 
yet  been  repredented  by  painters  or  sculptors, 
peeping  from  a  dish  like  the  **  four  and  twenty 
blackbirds  baked  in  a  pie."  He  lurks  among  the 
roses,  he  is  seen  among  the  flowers,  the  dimples 
are  his  foot  prints,  and  tresses  are  his  bowers. 

Tim  set  out  for  the  Springs,  but  he  had  rela- 
tions that  lived  under  the  mountain,  and  he  call- 


ed to  see  them  on  his  way,  and  found  the  old 
mansion  crowded  with  a  bevy  of  cheerful,  romp- 
ing, wicked  girls,  full  of  fun  and  mischief,  wild 
as  gazelles,  with  hearts  free  and  souls  pure.  Now 
good  critic,  do  not  ask  how  girls  can  be  wicked 
and  mischievous,  and  yet  have  pure  souls.  I 
use  the  terms  knowingly,  it  is  no  slip  of  the  pen. 
A  wicked  girl  is  one  who  is  devilish  pretty,  and 
knows  it,  and  knows  how  to  flirt  and  play  the 
devil  with  you,  and  yet  can  say  at  the  same  time,  in 
all  purity,  '<  get  thee  behind  me  satan."  She  is  oue 
with  whom  that  little  devil,  Cupid,  dwells,  and  from 
whose  windows  he  shoots  his  most  envenomed 
darts.  "  Her  ringlets  so  curly,  are  Cupid's  own 
net."  And  her  mischief  is  so  artless  and  full  of 
fun  and  pleasantry,  that  you  forget  all  about 
Cupid  and  his  wiles — his  disguise  is  so  complete 
you  are  utterly  thrown  off  yottr  guard. 

^  His  lamp,  his  bow,  and  quiver  laid  aside, 
A  rustic  wallet  o'er  his  shoulders  tied." 

You  believe  you  are  perfectly  safe  while  yoa 
are  chatting  with  a  little  innocent  country  lawie, 
when,  my  dear  sir,  you  are  under  the  domioion 
of  the  little  god  who  is  whistling  his  tune  and 
sowing  his  wheat ;  and  if  it  happen  to  fall  upon 
good,  mellow  ground,  it  will  spring  up  and  bear 
a  glorious  harvest,  some  an  hundred,  some  a 
thousand  fold. 

While  the  girls  were  wild  and  mischievous  and 
full  of  frolic,  Tim  was  just  the  reverse,  aud  pos- 
sessed not  one  amusing  thought  in  the  world,— 
he  was  grum,  morose,  sour,  pensive,  meditative, 
absent.  He  had  shut  himself  within  his  shell, 
and  what  cared  he  for  girls  ?     He  could 

**  Laugh  at  your  darts  tipped  with  flaming  desire. 
Since  his  heart,  burnt  to  ashes,  was  proof  against  fire." 

But  there  was  one  '*  varmint"  of  a  girl,  who 
didn't  choose  to  have  any  moping,  woe-begooe 
faces  about  her,  she  didn't  like  people  who  were 
"  down  in  the  cellar," — she  couldn't  bear,  she 
said,  your  psalm-siuging,  poke-easy,  good  for 
nothing,  dumb-founded,  sighing  sort  of  beaux, — 
she  liked  a  fello%v  who  could  laugh.  She  said 
this  not  to  Tim,  but  at  him.  She  didn't  like  a 
groaning  christian,  one  that  would  roll  his  eyes 
to  heaven,  and  twirl  his  thumbs,  and  say  **  umpfa .' 
ah  me !"  when  any  body  smiled .  **  Now,  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce,"  she  appealed  to  Tim,  "do  you  ?"  Aod 
before  he  could  answer;  **for  my  part,"  she  said,  **! 
like  to  laugh" — and  she  suited  the  action  to  the 
word,  and  laughed  very  sweetly  too.  **  I  like  to 
rattle  away — and  to  talk  to  a  gentleman  that 
knows  how  to  talk — none  of  your  'this  is  very 
fine  weather  to-day,  Miss, — this  is  horrid  wea- 
ther— indeed  I  think  this  is  a  very  fine  day,'"  and 
then  she  mimicked,  most  happily,  oue  whom  all 
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the  girls  knew  very  well*  seiziog  a  hat  and  atick 
and  twirliog  the  stick,  and  spioaing  the  hat  round 
upon  faer  fingers  and  bowing  very  fantastically. 
**  Now,'*  she  said,  *'  I  like  to  cheer  a  gentleman  up,'* 
and  just  as  a  friend  of  hers  was  seating  himself 
near  her,  she  pulled  the  chair  from  under  him, 
and  he  was  cheered  up  by  landing  at  full  length 
on  the  Aoor ;  and  then  she  begged  his  pardon  so 
sincerely  and  hoped  he  wasn't  hurt — wouldn't 
have  hurt  him  for  the  world,  but  the  temptation 
was  so  strong — didn't  mean  to  do  it — knew  he 
didn't  mind  it.  **Oh  do  forgive  me ;  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  wouldn't  you  ?"  And  so  she  ran  on,  some* 
timea  wit  sparkling,  sometimes  mirth  inspiring, 
all  the  time,  *'  bright  eyes  flashing — tresses  wav- 
ing,'* and  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  pleased. 

Now,  gentle  reader,  I  wish  I  had  time  to  in- 
troduce you  to  all  these  lassies  and  to  unfold  half 
the  tricks  and  past  times  they  played.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  recur  to  these  scenes.  It  is  delight- 
ful to  waken  thoughts  that  long  have  slept,  and 
to  feel  that  those  whom  once  we  loved  *Mn  mem- 
ory, bloom  again." 

But  they  brought  Tim  out,  they  rallied  him 
about  his  heart,  they  told  him  there  was  ^*  as 
good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out."  And  our 
cheerful  Fanny,  that  was  her  name,  said  she  had 
read  somewhere,  that  once  Cyclops  was  in  love, 
«'  and  you  know,  Mr.  Tim,  he  was  an  ugly  hide- 
ous old  fellow— 

'  My  single  eye  enormoaB  lids  enclose, 

And  o'er  my  blubbered  lips  projects  my  nose ;'  " 

And  she  pouted  out  her  lips  and  made  her  nose  al- 
most meet  her  chin,  **  and  even  he,"  she  said,  *'had 
learned  love's  torments  to  endure,  and  calm'd  the 
passion  which  he  could  not  cure."  Now  she 
ran  on :  I  do  fove  to  make  up  a  match ;  **  I  do 
want  so  much  to  see  you  in  love ;  I  have  a  nice 
little  friend,  Mr.  Tim,  she's  *  A  lovely  bird  with 
azure  wings,'  '  an  eye  of  most  transparent  light,' 
and  she  can  sing  '  songs  that  say  a  thousand 
things,  and  seem  to  say  them  all  for  you.' "  **Now," 
said  Tim,  *'  if  you  go  on  in  this  way,  Miss  Fan,  I 
shall  not  only  fall  in  love  with  your  friend,  but 
with  the  ^iend  of  the  friend."  «'  What,  me  ?  Lor 
bless  you  honey — me?  that  would  be  funny. 
Never  had  a  beau  in  my  life" — and  she  pulled 
her  long  ringlets  down  and  tied  them  under  her 
chin,  and  then  she  gave  him  such  a  look  out  of 
the  comer  of  her  eye  and  tossed  her  head  and 
made  him  a  low  courtesy.  **Oh,"  she  said,  **she  has 
black  eyes — coal  black,  sparkling ;  little  tiny  foot, 
just  peeping  out,  grace,  softness.  I  know  you 
would  love  a  die  away  girl — not  a  romp  like  me.'* 
Now  all  this  was  said  with  a  playfulness  and  an 
archness  and  a  carelessness  that  was  truly 
winning.  Tim  did  not  know  what  to  be  about. 
Not  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  one  who  was 


so  full  of  mirth  and  pleasantry,  would  be  to  play 
the  part  of  an  ascetic.  He  did  not  like  to  be 
outdone;  "  He  ouf^ht  to  do — and  did  his  best." 

Days  ran  on — time  swiftly  flew — hours  glided 
away  in  mirth,  and  music,  and  dancing,  and  many 
a  gay  repartee,  and  many  a  lively  banter  had 
Tim  with  the  wild,  the  witching  Fan ;  and  he 
thought  that  his  heart  was  unscathed.  **  To-mor- 
row," he  said, ''  1  shall  leave  you.  Miss  Fan,  I  shall 
expect,  some  of  these  days,  an  introduction  to 
your  sweet  friend."  "  Come  and  see  me  then, 
we'll  cheer  you  up,"  she  archluaid,  *'  and 

*  Strong  indeed  must  be  the  heart, 
Where  loye  finds  no  unguarded  part.' 

Now,  before  you  go,  Mr.  Tim,  I  am  going  to  sing 
you  a  song.  You  and  I  will  be  such  cronies — 
I've  taken  a  fancy  to  you,  you  know,  and  I'll 
say  so  many  kind  words  for  you  to  Bella" — and 
down  she  sat  at  the  piano,  and  poured  out  her 
whole  soul  in  a  little  merry  air :  "  My  heart*s  in 
the  Hielands — My  heart  is  not  here — My  heart's 
in  the  Hielands  a  chasing  the  deer — A  chasing 
the  wild  deer  and  following  the  roe — My  heart*s 
in  the  Hielands  wherever  I  go." 

When  a  man's  heart  has  been  shivered  and  he 
comes  across  one  who  seems  to  take  a  liking  to 
him,  and  tries  to  mend  his  heart,  and  patches  it 
with  kindness  and  soothes  him  and  takes  him  by 
the  hand  and  cheers  him,  and  whose  friendship 
seems  to  be  without  selfish  motive,  and  whose 
society  is  agreeable,  who  has  a  laughing  eye  and 
a  laughing  mouth,  and  withal  a  sweet  voice, 

**  The  devil  hath  not  in  all  his  quiver's  choice. 
An  arrow  for  the  heart  like  a  sweet  voice," 

that  man  may  be  safely  said  to  be  getting  into  a 
quandary.  Did  you  ever  see  a  little  cloud — "  a 
frown  upon  the  atmosphere,"  into  which  all  the 
little  fleecy  sunlit  mists  of  the  heavens  were  rapidly 
drawn  by  the  presence  of  the  electric  fluid,  con- 
gregating into  one  solid  mass,  until  its  deep  bo- 
som heaved  and  muttered  thunders  ?  Well,  when 
you  get  in  love,  you'll  feel  drawn  by  a  power 
stronger  than  the  fluid,  and  your  bosom  will  heave, 
but  your  muttering  will  be  as  the  cooiug  of  a 
dove. 

Tim  went  his  way — hut  the  wheat  was  sown. 
As  he  rode  along,  **  My  heart's  in  the  Hielands," 
came  ringing  through  his  ears ;  he  hummed  it, 
he  whistled  it,  he  sang  it,  and  then,  for  variety, 
he  whistled  it,  he  sang  it,  and  he  hummed  it ; 
and  if  he  had  been  the  happy  owner  of  a  Jews- 
harp,  he  would  have  Jewsharped  it  all  along  the 
road.  Tim  communed  with  himself:  he  did  not 
believe  for  a  moment  that  he  who  had  **  ambled 
through  all  love's  gradations,"  could  be  caught 
by  a  wild  harum  scarum  girl ;  he  thought  he 
could  love  a  quiet,  calm,  soft,  tender,  sweet, 
mild  little  sort' of  a  somebody..    Ah,  Tim  !  thou 
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knowMt  not  thyself,  nor  yet  the  eccentricitiefl  of 
love.  Pve  seen  a  baody-legged,  crooked-ihank, 
hump-backed,  hair-lipped,  cross-eyed*  bard-£st- 
ed  customer  yoked  to  a  beautiful,  geotle  little 
May-flower.  I  have  seen  a  tall,  Lombardy  pop- 
lar, lank,  lean,  cadaverous  spindle,  with  a  fat, 
chubby,  dumpy,  rosy,  plump  partridge  of  a  girl, 
banging  on  to  his  elbow.  Fve  seen  a  gay  Lo- 
thario, with  form  and  features  that  Adonis  might 
have  coveted,  looking  wistfully  in  the  eyes  of  a 
haggard,  swarthy  old  crone.  There  is  nothing 
wonderful  in  contradictions  like  this.  Love  seems 
to  sport  in  eccentricities  and  delights  in  bringing 
antipodes  together. 

Now  gentle  reader  since  we  have  jogged  on 
cosily  enough,  we  must  introduce  you  to  other 
scenes.  Our  wild  little  Fan  lived  in  a  rural  re- 
treat, far  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  city, 
which  for  many  years  bad  been  ornameuted  by 
the  hand  of  beauty  and  of  taste.  Her  mother 
had  taken  the  greatest  pleasure — (she  had  been 
gathered  to  her  fathers  within  a  few  years  gone  by) 
— in  adorning  the  approaches  to  the  house  with 
all  the  gay  flowers  and  evergreens  that  she  could 
collect,  and  they  were  trimmed  and  trailed  in 
tasty  festoons,  and  on  beautiful  arbors,  that  at 
once  caught  the  eye,  and  made  the  place  look 
like  the  retreat  of  the  Graces  and  the  Muses: 
and  little  Fan  had  followed  the  good  example 
set  before  her  and  continued  to  add  specimens  of 
rare  plants  and  beautiful  exotics,  which  displayed 
her  taste  and  added  to  the  attractions  and  love- 
liness of  her  home.  She  was  the  idol  of  her 
father,  who  sorely  afflicted  with  frequent  attacks 
of  the  gout,  seemed  to  cling  to  her  gayety  and 
mirth  as  the  life-giving  principle  of  his  age.  And 
while  she  frisked  and  romped  like  a  mettlesome, 
unbridled  steed  with  gay  companions,  yet  she 
knew  how  to  show  him  all  the  tender,  delicate 
attentions  that  soften  pain  and  disease  and  smooth 
the  brow  furrowed  with  care*  Oh,  how  much 
those  old  bachelors,  who  have  tasted  the  sweets 
of 

'*  Some  alight,  light,  hereditary  twinges 
Of  gout,  which  rusts  aristocratic  hinges,*' 

would  give  for  a  soft,  little,  velvety  hand  (**  mol- 
Ut^  fnanus  imposuitt*^)  gently  and  smoothly  gli- 
ding along  that  heated,  fevered,  burning,  throb- 
bing, piercing  toe. 

Our  friend  Fan — we  have  a  right  to  call  her 
BO^had  been  for  some  time  secluded  without 
companions,  and  had  been  confined  to  her  fa- 
ther's bedside,  but  now  he  was  recovering  from 
bis  attack,  and  she  had  rambled  away  from  the 
house  all  alone  along  the  public  road  to  catch 
the  fresh  air.  She  had  no  idea  of  meeting  a 
human  being,  but  she  was  always  neat  and  jaunty, 
and  this  evening  she  was  dressed  in  a  glossy, 


black  silk,  with  a  little  white  apron  and  neat 
little  pockets — in  the  one  was  a  fine  cambric 
handkerchief,  and  in  the  other,  two  ripe  peaches 
she  had  pulled  in  her  walk.  I  like  to  be  partic- 
ular. Then  instead  of  rose  buds  and  flowers, 
she  had  culled  a  few  sprigs  of  white  clover  blos- 
som and  a  spire  or  two  of  grass  that  had  gone  to 
seed,  and  these  she  had  carelessly,  yon  may  almc»t 
say  dashed  into  her  hair.  She  was  without  her 
bonnet,  and  yet  if  she  had  set  at  the  glass  for  ao 
hour,  she  could  not  have  disposed  them  with  half 
the  effect.  I  conscientiously  believe  that  Copid 
guided  her  fingers.  If  you  or  I,  sir,  had  tried 
from  morning  till  evening  with  hair  pins  and  bead 
pins,  and  side  combs  and  tuck  combs,  and  even 
with  wafers  or  paste,  we  couldn't  have  fixed 
those  little  love  traps  to  have  saved  our  souls — 
they  wouldn't  have  stayed  there  with  all  the  care 
and  pains  we  could  have  bestowed ;  but  sir,  she 
might  have  tossed  her  head  with  disdain,  she 
might  have  shaken  her  locks  as  the  bird  shakes 
its  wing  when  wet  with  the  gentle  spray, — she 
might  have  spun  round  and  round  in  the  giddy 
waltz,  till  every  ringlet  by  the  centrifugal  force 
would  have  been  as  straight  as  an  Indian's,  and 
yet  not  one  clover  blossom  would  have  stirred 
from  the  position  sh^  gave  it.  **  There  are  more 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of 
in  thy  philosophy."  She  had  ended  her  stroll  and 
completed  her  toilet,  as  we  have  seen  unwittingly 
made,  when  she  beard  the  approach  of  wheels, 
and  suddenly  at  a  turn  in  the  road  our  lucky 
Tim,  who  was  whistling  with  all  his  might,  **  My 
Heart's  in  the  Highlands,"  came  **full  but,*' 
**  plenum  sed,"  right  along  side  of  those  same 
clover  blossoms. 

Tim  didn't  know  that  he  was  so  near  Hiss 
Fan*s  abode ;  he  was  seeking  the  house  no  doubt; 
he  had  been  enquiring  the  road  and  been  told 
it  was  full  five  miles  ofi^  and  he  was  not  prepar- 
ed for  the  meeting.  But  then  she  met  him  so 
kindly.  Didn't  he  intend  coming  in?  And  she 
inquired  of  him  in  the  same  vein  that  Scott  knew 
so  well  how  to  describe.  "  And  wha  hae  ye 
been,  and  what  hae  ye  been  a  doing,  and  what 
for  did  ye  na  write  till  ns.*'  And  Tim  said  she 
looked  so  well  and  put  him  in  mind  of  old  friends. 
And  she  said,  »*Now  don't  fall  in  love  with  me, 
Mr.  Wilberforce— I  wont  allow  it — ^I'm  saving 
you  for  another." 

Tim  took  her  up  in  the  buggy — and  she  shook 
him  by  the  band  again.  **  Pen  honor,  you've  im- 
proved," she  said.  **  You  don^t  look  so  moping. 
When  I  first  saw  yon  I  thought  you  were  a  par- 
son. Haven't  1  changed  ?  Tve  become  quite 
ugly.  I  used  to  think  that  I  could  give  a  little 
glance" — and  she  looked  at  Tim  fall  in  the  eye — 
(there  was  a  heartquake) — **  but  now  my  eye  has 
lost  its  power."    They  reached  the  house,  and 
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she  ushered  Tim  in— «be  ran  into  the  next  room 
and  in  an  instant  she  came  back  with  a  silver 
waiter  in  her  hand,  with  a  single  flass  of  wine 
and  bit  of  sponj^e  cake.  She  made  him  a  eour- 
feey.  **  AinU  I  a  nice  little  waiting  maid  ?  I  told 
ycm  IM  treat  you  kindJy  if  you  came  to  see  me. 
I  am  BO  glad  to  see  you/'  She  ran  her  hand  into 
ber  little  pocket  an<l  gave  him  the  peaches  she 
had  culled.  **  I  pulled  them  to  give  to  my  beau/' 
she  said.  '*  Don*t  be  flattering  yourself  though 
that  1  meant  you/* — and  away  she  went,  leaving 
Tinn,  as  she  said,  to  look  at  the  pictures* 

Tim  was  in  a  flutter.  The  whole  afiair  had 
coaie  upon  iiim  so  suddenly.  Here  was  be  in 
this  lovely  place,  with  nobody  but  himself  and 
little  Fan— all  her  friends  gone,  father  sick;  he 
diUnU  know  whether  it  was  proper  for  him  to 
renaaia,  and  he  began  to  be  alarmed 

**  Widi  feelings  of  strange  tumult  and  soft  pain." 

He  said  to  himself  he  would  pursue  his  journey, 
but  he  didn't.    And  here  she  comes  again — 

**  Her  eye  its  tun-like  radiance  flings 
Beneath  her  dark,  o'erabadowing  tresses." 


•ft 


I  am  so  sorry,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  my  papa  is 
not  able  to  see  you.  He  is  just  recoveriug  from 
the  gout  and  says  I  must  entertain  you,  aud  you 
know  how  I  can  do  it.  We  cau  have  such  a 
soug  little  tete-a-tete.  Pa  says  he*s  nothing  but 
an  old  weed  that  hath  no  business  to  grow  among 
the  corn,  but  I  laughingly  tell  him  we  often  see 
in  the  same  land, 

'  Poor  weeds,  rich  com,  gay  flowers  togetfaerstand,' 

and  you  know  he  thinks  I'm  a  very  daisy,  but 
the  beaux  call  me  a  coquette — me! — innocent 
me,"  and  she  looked  artlessly  at  Tim,  and  half- 
winked  ber  eye — 'twas  not  a  full  wink ;  if  it  had 
been,  it  would  not  have  been  worth  a  fig.  Now 
gentle  reader  can  you  imagine  a  young  gentle- 
man in  a  more  dangerous  situation  than  this  ? 
Even  the  most  stubborn  and  determinedly  stiff 
may  be  made  under  such  circumstances  "  to 
bend  his  Ipee  to  love,  and  make  obeisance  at  his 
mighty  shrine."  But  Tim,  as  you  know,  was  a 
susceptible  gentleman — he  bad  soft  places  in  his 
heart,  and  Cupid  knew  how  to  come  at  them. 
Oh,  how  many  sweet  things  that  girl  did  say  that 
evening,  and  there  was  such  a  frankness  aud  such  a 
genuine  friendship  about  her  sayings,  and  they  sat 
down  by  a  little  round  table  with  two  bright  silver 
candlesticks,  and  she  handed  him  the  '*  Poets  of 
the  Ancieuts,"  and  they  read  together  out  of  the 
same  book,  or  rather  he  read  to  her  and  she 
looked  on,  and  sometimes  he  would,  and  some- 
times she  would,  and  sometimes  both  would  turn 
over  the  leaf,  and  then  their  hands  would  touch, 


and  Tim  would  feel  iIm  force  of  the  poet's  ex- 
clamation, 

^  One  toucli  an^  all  thy  strength  is  gone," 

and  while  he  was  reading,  it  wa^  strange  to  no- 
tice how  many  lines  seemed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten expressly  for  Tim.    The  Poet  said 

**  Earth  holds  no  other  like  to  thee, 
Or  if  it  doth,  in  yain  for  me." 

Tim  looked  her  full  in  the  face,  and  the  blood 
tingled  in  his  cheek.  She  did  not  look  down  nor 
blush  in  turn,  but  she  laughingly  said,  *' That's 
very  prettily  said  by  the  poet.  The  first  time 
you  get  a  fair  chance,  Mr.  Tim,  you  say  it  to 
your  sweetheart.  'Twould  produce  quite  a  flut- 
ter, wouldn't  it  ?  If  some  folks  that  I  know  were 
sitting  like  yon  and  I,  and  reading  all  about  love 
and  darts  and  hearts,  and  were  to  come  spang 
up  to  two  such  lines,  they'd  grow  a  little  pale — 
wouldn't  they  ?"  Tim's  brow  cooled  down.  He 
shut  the  book  and  mused.  **  Why  now,'*  she 
said,  how  you  look  like  that  same  old  parson — 
moping,  wo-begone, "  and  taking  the  book  she 
opened  it  at  hap-bazard  aud  read  away — 

'  He  who  defers  the  work  from  day  to  day. 

Does  on  a  river's  brink  expecting  stay. 

Till  the  whole  stream  that  stjpp'd  him  shall  be  goae.* 

*'Now  wouldn't  that  be  pretty  for  me  to  say  to 
my  sweetheart,  if  I  had  one,  to  spur  him  on? 
But  no  body  overcame  a-courting  me.  We  live 
away  off  here  in  the  country — you  town  gentle- 
men don*t  care  for  country  lassies.  Oh,  I  know 
you  do" — laying  the  stress  on  the  you,  **You  like 
roe  amazingly,  but  Pm  talking  of  lovers.^* 

Good  reader,  I  had  no  stenographer  that 
evening,  else  you  should  have  the  whole  of  it, 
but  of  what  avail  would  it  be  unless  Hogarth 
or  Cruikshank  had  been  there  too  and  could  have 
caught  the  manner.  Every  look  was  a  new  mesh 
in  that  net  that  Cupid  wove  then  and  there.  And 
she  had  a  harp  upon  which  she  discoursed  gentle 
music  when  the  conversation  might  have  flagged. 
But  what  was  the  use  of  harps  in  a  place  like 
this  ? 

**  There's  music  in  the  sighing  of  a  reed, 
There's  music  in  the  gushing  of  a  rill, 
There's  music  in  all  things,  if  men  liad  ears." 

After  playing  for  some  time,  she  suddenly  jumped 
from  the  harp,  and  running  backwards  to  the 
door  she  kissed  her  hand,  and  taking  the  tips  of 
her  apron  between  her  finger  and  thumb  she  cour- 
tesied  low,  and  saying,  may  '^  balmy  sleep  attend 
you,"  ran  out  of  the  room. 

In  a  short  time  Tim  was  ushered  to  his  cham* 
her  for  the  night.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  young 
rabbit  tui'ued  loose  into  a  room  for  the  first  time 
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by  itself?  If  ever  you  should  eee  one,  yon  will 
have  a  full  idea  of  Tim's  actions.  I  am  an  ob- 
server of  nature  and  study  her  ways.  You  must 
study  them  too.  This  was  a  ]ady*s  apartment — 
there  was  no  mistake  about  that.  Tim  thought 
the  sexton  had  showed  htm  into  the  wrong  pew. 
There  was  a  rosewood  wardrobe  carved  most 
beautifully  and  polished  most  hiehly — a  dressing 
table  of  the  same  wood,  with  a  white  marble  top 
surmounted  by  a  mirror  which  hid  every  wrinkle 
and  smoothed  the  brow,  and  on  the  marble  sat 
vases  freshly  filled  with  rose  buds  of  every 
shade  and  hue,  and  a  little  white  satin  pin- 
cushion filled  with  tiny  pins,  and  fanciful  cut- 
cut-glass  bottles  of  real  Fnrina  cologne  and  per- 
fumes of  Araby.  and  there  was  a  French  rose- 
wood liedstead,  over  vi  hich.  from  a  gilt  ring  fas- 
tened in  the  ceiling,  hung  a  canopy  covered  with 
an  open  net  curtain  lined  with  pink  and  fringed 
with  a  richly- worked  border  looped  at  the  four 
centres  with  a  pink  bow;  and  downy  pillows 
with  frilled  edges  aud  snow-white  linen  sheets. 
And  there  was  a  bilile  and  a  prayer-book  with 
purple  velvet  covers  clasped  and  tipped  with  gold* 
And  there  was  a  little  book  of  poems — 'twas 
lying  on  a  chair,  and  between  its  leaves  was  a 
fresh  leaf  of  rose  geranium,  aud  on  the  page  the 
lines  were  marked, 

**  *Ti8  all  too  late — thou  weri — thou  art 
The  cberishfd  madoeas  of  my  heart." 

Tim  wanted  to  get  out  of  this  apartment:  he 
would  have  preferred  a  soft  plank  in  a  barn.  He 
desired  to  ring^for  the  servant,  but  he  saw  no 
bell.  There  were  two  doors:  the  oue  at  which 
he  entere<i — the  other  which  led  be  knew  not 
whither.  He  wished  to  peep  through  the  key- 
hole, but  he  did'nt. 

Reader,  he  put  out  the  light  aud  then  himself 
he  put  to  bed,  and  tossed — nut  blept«  and  hoped, 
(and  yet  he  hardly  would  admit  he  was  in  love,) 
and  hoped — 

**  For  Hope'a  fond  tongue 

Can  dupe  the  old  aa  it  haa  doped  the  young." 
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Wan  it  Carrara  or  the  Parian  vein 

From  which  this  stately  prencoce  waa  aet  frae, 

Embedded  there  beyond  the  memory, 
Of  human  life  7    O  bf>auliful !  I  fain 
Would  speuk  the  thoughts  that  welled  up  from  my  heart 

At  sijcht  of  thy  diviuest  anguish,  place 

On  paper  tlie  expression  of  that  face, 
That  haunts  me  ever,  has  liecome  a  part 
Of  my  exif>tence.    No!  I  cannot  think 

The  vile  bazaar  has  ever  held  this  form 

With  woman's  tender  beauty,  instinct,  warm: 
Or  see  thee  standing  thus  upon  the  brink 
Of  servitude  :— thou  art  Andromache 
Chained  to  a  rock,  silent  before  the 
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Trk  Book  or  Hohs  Bbavtt.    By  Maa.  Kimn.Aivi>. 
WUk   Twelve  PortraiU  from  Ufe.     By   Charles 
Martin,  Esq.     Engraved  by  eminent  aitista.    ^ew 
York :  George  P.  Putnam.    1852. 

Here  it  ia,  at  last,  tlie  volume  of  Tolamef,  over  which 
engravera  and  printers  have  worlied  no  long  and  so  faith- 
fully,  and  into  whose  gallery  of  portnita  bondfada  ef  ex- 
cellent but  despairing  ladiea  have  been  ready,  for  many 
months,  to  part  with  their  e-ars  for  admission ;  here  it  is, 
**  rolled  oul  (or  inspection"  in  all  its  beauty  and  its  bravery, 
and  **  glitteriup,"  as  Mr.  Barke  said  of  this  Daopbiness, 
**  like  the  morninjg  atar,  full  of  life  and  splendor  and  joy.** 
We  need  not  tell  the  reader  that  in  exteraala,  in  typogrs- 
pby  aud  inaguillcent  engravingr,  it  fullf  <MMnea  up  to  the 
public  expectation,  high  as  that  had  been  raised ;  £ir  as 
Mr.  Charles  Martin  and  Mr.  Putnam,  in  their  raspectire 
branches,  had  each  a  reputation  to  lose,  tliey  would  aot 
probably  have  allowed  it  to  go  forth  unless  it  were  alto- 
gether camme.  ilfamt, 

We  confess  that  we  feel  some  embairassment  ia  giviog 
an  opinion  as  to  the  taste  of  this  novel  experimeat  in 
book-making,  because  of  the  fact  that,  as  the  names  aie 
affixed  to  the  portraits  in  each  instance,  we  cannot  speak 
of  it  in  terms  of  di:*parBgement,  without  appearing  lo  be 
personal  in  our  remarks ;  and  not  for  the  worid  would  we 
offend  any  one  of  these  ticketed  beautiee,  who  have  doabi- 
less  as  much  delicacy  as  becomes  their  sex  and  many 
more  charms  than  Mr.  Martin  has  given  tbeoi.    A»  an  ia- 
de))endent  proposition,  we  certainly  think  it  immodest  in 
those  divinities  who  have  been  endoi^ed  by  nature  with 
an  uncommon  share  of  pulchritude,  to  snflertfieir&irfea- 
turea  to  be  paraded  before  the  public,  and  made  the  sub- 
ject of  critksism  in  all  the  book-stores  throogboot  tbe 
country.     And  this  appears  the ^ more  objectiooable  ia 
America,  becauae  it  makes  them  obnoxions  to  the  charge 
of  aping  the  aristocratic  and  titled  feinaies  of  the  Eag* 
lish  court  circle,  whom  Mr.  Heath  has  for  many  years ea- 
shrin^d  in  bis  weil-knowo  annual.     We  hear  it  saki,  ia- 
deed,  that  Mr.  Martin  has  defended  his  sitters  from  tbe 
chance  of  remark  upon  their  individual  charms,  by  making 
the  heads  of  **  The  Book  of  Home  Beauty"  m  hUie  likt 
Ike  originaU  aw  jSMM&fe,  and  for  the  credit  of  tbe  United 
States  we  hope  this  is  so,  for  we  should  be  very  onvilliog 
that  these  portraits  should  stand  as  the  rq>iesentatiTCf  of 
American  loveliness. 

It  may  be  readily  supposed  that  the  letter-^esa  of  thii 
volume  was  a  subject  in  itself  of  no  little  diflScuhy.  Pub* 
Ik  expectation  was  on  tiptoe  concerning  it,  and  Mrs.  Kirk- 
land  was  thought  to  occupy  a  rether  delicate  poiiiioa 
Should  Ottch  portrait  be  accompanied  with  a  bk)gra|tbicai 
sketch  of  the  lady  7  Should  she  tell  of  the  cooquesueich 
of  them  had  made  during  maidenhood/    Such  a  couife 
would  obviously  be  improper,  so  abe  has  adopted,  with 
exceeding  good  sense,  a  vtty  difllerent  one,  by  sayisf 
nothing  whatever  about  the  faces  that  interleave  her  work. 
This  is  a  continuous  atory  of  great  point  and  piquancy 
which  will  be  read  with  interest  and  delight. 

We  dismiss  the  volume  by  aaying,  that  sumptoous  u 
it  is,  it  yields  in  poiut  of  attractiveness  to  aaodier  poblL 
cation  of  Mr.  Putnam,  which  we  shall  straigfatvay  pro- 
ceed lo  consider. 
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Tbx  Hoiik  Book  or  thi  PicTUHftsqui :  or  Ameriemn 
Seenerff^  Art  nnd  Uieraimre.  Beautifullj  lUttttrated. 
New  York:  George  P.  Putnam.    1862. 

In  looking  over  the  ezcellent  illustrations  of  this  su- 
perb volume,  we  ieel  a  regret  that  the  most  picturesque 
ecenery  of  our  whole  broad  country  could  not  be  drawn 
for  U8  in  just  such  a  spirited  and  natural  manner  as  is 
here  displayed.  The  book  is  altogether  the  roost  fresh 
and  original  one  that  we  have  aeen  for  years.  The  pic- 
tures are  from  the  pencils  of  the  best  landscape  painters 
of  America,  and  have  been  engraved  with  rare  fidelity 
and  eflect.  The  literary  department  is  unusually  good, 
embracing  original  articles  from  Cooper,  Irving,  Bryant, 
Tuckerroan  and  others,  which  refer  directly  to  the  locali- 
ties set  forth  in  the  engravings.  Such  a  volume  is  really 
worth  J  of  the  largest  encouragement,  and  its  success  will 
be  so  triumphant,  we  hope,  as  to  induce  Mr.  Putnam  to 
brin^  out  further  works  of  the  same  class  and  the  same 
high  order  of  excellence. 

Mr.  Putnam's  Christmas  volumes  are  for  sale  by  Morris. 


Women  op  Early  Christiasitt;  A  Series  tf 
PortraiU^  with  appropriate  deteripiian*  by  eeverat 
American  Ciergfmtn,  £dited  by  Rev.  J.  A,  Spencer,, 
M.  A.    New  York :  O.  Appletou  &.  Co.    1853. 

Thx  Laitd  of  Bohdaok  :  lU  Ancient  Monumenii  and 
J*reseni  Condition.  Being  the  Journal  of  a  Tour  in 
Egypt.  By  Jonathan  M,  Waiweright^  D,  D,  Same 
publishers. 

These  axe  very  magnificent  gift-books,  and  we  are  great- 
ly at  a  loss  to  determine  which  is  the  superior  of  the  two. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  better  to  leave  our  readers  to  decide 
for  themselves  after  purchasing  both.  **  The  Women  of 
Early  Christianity"  contains  the  sweet  portraits  of  some 
of  the  early  female  saints  and  martyrs,  and  all  who  have 
read  Mrs.  Jameson's  **  Poetry  of  Sacred  and  Legendary 
Art,"  know  how  delightful  a  volume  can  be  made  out  of 
such  interesting  materials.  The  illustrations  are  as  fine 
as  any  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen,  and  the  text  is  just 
what  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  editorial  super- 
Tision  of  Rev.  Mr.  Spencer.  Among  the  contributors, 
we  recognise  our  old  friend,  Dr.  Sprague  of  Albany, 
whose  writings  are  always  excellent. 

"  The  Land  of  Bondage"  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  be- 
ing pronounced  by  fer  the  best  work  that  has  been  pub- 
lished on  Egypt)  in  thiscountry,and  the  engravings,  which 
are  pl^ntitolly  interleaved  throughout  the  volume,  are 
exceedingly  spirited.  Egypt  has  been  so  much  **  done," 
in  the  book  line,  of  late  years,  that  one  is  not  apt  to  be 
taken  with  the  title,  however  originally  expressed,  of  ano- 
ther publication  concerning  its  antiquities.  The  Pyra- 
mids do,  indeed,  seem  to  be  eternal  and  the  Sphinx  an 
everlasting  puzzle,  ^yr.  Wainwright's  Sketches  give  us 
no  brilliant  pictures  like  Eotben— nor  in  following  him  do 
we  appear  to  wander  in  the  dream  of  an  opium>eater,  as 
under  the  guidance  of  the  author  of  that  intoxicating  vol- 
none,  but  they  present  a  pleasing  and  truth«like  descrip- 
tion of  the  condition  ot  Bgypt— the  Egypt  of  to-day. 

We  cannot  forbear  saying  here  how  much  we  are  grati- 
fied at  the  substitution  of  such  works  as  these  for  the 
ordinary  '*  purple  end  gold"  Christmas  finery.  One  of 
them  is  worth  a  dozen  of  the  **  Forget*me-Nots,"  and 
*•  Friendship's  Ofierings"  wuich,  in  times  past,  were  made 
to  do  centre-table  service  from  Christmas  Eve  to  New 
Year's  Day,  and  were  then  forgotten  forever.  Nash  and 
W  oodhouse  have  sent  us  these  volumes,  but  they  may 
also  be  found  at  Randolph's  and  Morris's  bookstores. 


YouNtt's  NiOHT  Tbouohts,  tsitik  a  Memoir  ofikeAo^ 
thor,a  CriHeat  View  qf  hie  WriHnge,  and  Esptan- 
aiorf  Notet,  By  Jamee  Roberi  Bofd,  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner.    1851. 

Albeit  Edward  Young  is  the  melancholy  Poet,  whose 
sad  spirit,  according  to  Madam'e  de  StaSi,  has  inspired  all 
subsequent  English  Literature  with  sepulchral  gloom, 
yet  Mr.  Scribner,  instead  of  presenting  him  to  us  in  black 
morocco  binding,  enstamped  with  dismal  yew  trees,  and 
death's  heads— has  tricked  him  out  in  gay  apparel,  even 
in  cheerful  green  and  gold,  and  given  to  him  a  counte- 
nance suggestive  of  anything  but  a  **  Complaint,"  or  the 
need  of  **  Consolation." 

Those  who  have  hitherto  communed  with  their  favorite 
in  brown  and  greasy  covers,  and  from  a  narrow-margined 
poge,  tinted  like  the  sear  and  yellow  lea^  would  hardly 
recognise  their  old  friend  in  his  new  and  attractive  attire. 

What  a  comfort  would  such  an  edition  as  that  which 
now  lies  before  os,  have  been  to  the  late  Joseph  Emer- 
son, who  tells  us  that  Young  was  the  dear  companion  of 
his  early  youth,  the  most  faithful  counsellor  of  his  advan- 
cing years — for  more  than  thirty  summers  the  balm  of  his 
sorrows,  the  pillow  of  his  weary  head,  the  sweetener  of 
his  sweetest  jo>  s ! 

But  the  surviving  admirera  of  the  Mighty  Bard  may 
in  future  delight  their  eyes,  together  with  their  hearts,  as 
they  peruse  bis  immortal  lines,  stamped  upon  the  smooth 
and  snowy  page,  with  a  type  worthy  of  the  honor. 

In  addition  to  its  superior  mechanical  execution,  the 
work  is  copiously  illustrated  with  notes,  some  of  which 
at  first  sight  seem  almost  impertinent  from  their  simplici- 
ty, until  the  Editor's  special  design,  of  making  it  a  hand- 
book for  the  young  and  uneducated,  is  explained.  There 
are  many  readers  who  might  be  moved  and  profited  by 
the  solemn  teachings  of  this  great  Poem,  who,  without  a 
clear  unfolding  of  theur  meaning  would  lose  all  the  ad- 
vantage of  its  apt  classical  allusions. 

It  is  not  every  reader  who  is  familiar  with  the  Aoniaa 
Mount,  the  Cimmerian  Vale,  the  Pierian  train,  the  Charme 
of  Ciree,  or  the  thread  of  the  fetal  Sistera.  Nor  is  every 
one  aware  of  what  is  meant  by  an  Iris  on  the  bosom  of 
the  Cloud,  by  a  Pavonian  breath,  or  the  groans  of  Atlaa. 
Explanations  of  such  phrases  are  well  enough,  but  we 
think  the  annotator  might  have  saved  himself  the  trouble 
of  informing  any  one  who  can  read  or  talk,  that  when 
Young  said  a  *'furrow'd  brow,"  he  meant  a  wrinkled 
brow,  that  the  word  **  abscond,"  meant  to  withdraw  from 
view,  and  that  to  **  earth  a  treasure,"  was  to  hide  a  treas- 
ure in  the  earth. 

These  little  gratuitous  services,  however,  need  not  di- 
minish our  admiration  of  the  most  beautiful  edition  of 
Young  yet  presented  to  the  public,  and  which  Messn. 
Nash  6l  Woodhouse  doubtless  stand  ready  to  present  to 
their  firiends. 


HaND-BooK    of    LiTXttATDRE    AND    TBX    FiNX    ArTS  t 

Comprising  complete  and  accurate  Definitions  of  all 
Terms  employed  in  Betles-Lettres,  Philosophy,  The- 
ology, &c.,  &c.  Compiled  and  arranged  by  George 
Ripley  and  Bayard  Taylor,  New  York:  Geo.  P. 
Putnam.    1852. 

The  latest  enterprise  in  the  book-trade,  which  Mr.  Put- 
nam has  undertaken,  is  one  which  promises  to  place  into 
the  hands  of  every  body  a  series  of  very  excellent  and 
useful  volumes,  as  authorities  in  all  branches  of  human 
investigatiou.  The  work  before  us  is  the  second  of  the 
series,  the  **  Dictionary  of  Dates"  having  been  the  finL 

The  preparation  of  a  **  Hand-Book  of  Literature  and 
the  Fine  Arts,"  could  not,  perhaps,  have  been  confided  to 
a  better  person  than  Mr.  Ripley.   A  man  of  ripe  scholar- 
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riiip'and  refined  taete  in  Art,  he  is  remarkable  alike  for 
industry  and  method..  From  a  corsory  examination  of 
his  prpsenc  performance,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  it 
has  been  compiled,  to  meet  an  immediate  demand,  with 
too  much  halite-  The  definitions  though  clear,  are  not 
full,  and  the  articles  of  a  more  extended  character,  while 
obviously  free  from  bias  or  partiality,  are  yet  occasionally 
incomplete.  One  of  these  we  take  occasion  to  notice. 
Under  the  general  head  of  Literature,  the  author  comen 
to  speak  of  American  Letters,  of  which  he.  gives  a  fair 
and  well-digested  summary.  But  he,  singularly  enough, 
omits  to  place,  among  the  eminent  writers  on  law,  the  dis- 
tinguished name  of  Chancellor  Kent,  associated  forever 
in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  country  with  the  names  of 
Marshall  and  Story ;  and  makes  no  mention  at  all  of  the 
eminent  literary  labors  of  the  lamented  Legar^,  under 
whose  charge  the  Southern  Review  became  a  worthy 
rival  of  the  Edinburgh  and  the  Quarterly.  These  omis- 
sions, we  say,  would  seem  to  imply  precipitation  in  the 
getting  up  of  the  volume.  But  lest  we  may  appear  un- 
fair in  judging  the  edifice  by  a  single  brick,  we  have  no 
hesitation  whatever  in  saying  that  few  more  valuable  books 
have  been  issued  from  an  American  publishing  bouse  than 
this,  and  that  we  give  Mr.  Putnam  great  credit  for  supply- 
ing the  large  class  of  reading  men,  whose  means  will  not 
allow  tlieni  to  purchase  such  expensive  works  as  the  lar- 
ger Encyclopedias,  with  so  valuable  a  vade  tnecum^  at  a 
comparatively  inconsiderable  charge. 
This  work  is  for  sale  by  Messrs.  Nash  &  Woodhouse. 


Swallow  Barn,  or  A  Sqjovrn  in  the  Old  Dominion^ 
By  John  P,  Kennedy.  Revised  Edition.  With  Twenty 
Illustrations  by  Strother.  Mew  York :  George  P.  Put- 
nam.   1851. 

Nobody  in  Virginia  needs  to  be  told  what  Swallow  Barn 
is— a  series  of  most  agreeable  and  faithful  sketches  of 
Virginia  life,  drawn  by  the  hand  of  a  master.  Twenty 
years  ago,  it  was  read  and  enjoyed,  from  the  Chesapeake 
to  the  Ohio,  and  now  a  second  generation  will  read  and 
enjoy  it  in  a  much  more  worthy  and  beautiful  edition. 
We  do  not  think  we  praise  it  too  highly  in  saying,  that  in 
after  times,  when  the  historian  shall  gamer  up  all  the 
cotemporaneous  materiel  which  he  can  find  to  represent, 
as  it  was,  the  social  life  of  the  Old  Dominion  in  1820,  he 
will  value  Swallow  Bam  above  anything  else  in  his  pos- 
session. 

Strother's  illustrations,  in  the  edition  before  us,  are 
▼ery  excellent,  and  could  not  possibly  have  been  done  by 
aay  other  than  a  Southern  man.  One  must  have  grown 
up  among  the  negroes,  been  the  companion  of  their  sports, 
frequented  the  quarters  on  a  plantation*  and  stolen  the 
"  pone"  of  com  bread  from  the  "  aunty's"  kitchen  fire,  to 
catch  so  exactly  the  negro's  expression  and  draw  him  so 
much  to  the  life.  We  congratulate  Mr;  Kennedy  upon 
his  good  fortune  in  securing  the  services  of  so  capital  an 
illustrator;  Strother  has  done  for  him  what  Retschz  did 
for  Goethe,  though  in  a  less  pretending  way.  If  we 
should  ever  attempt  the  delineation  of  Southern  mnnuers 
in  fiction,  by  all  means,  we  should  try  to  enlist  Stroiher  to 
make  the  designs  for  its  embellishment. 

This  new  edition  of  Swallow  Bum  is  for  sale  by  Morri?. 


Pvtnam^M  Home  Cyclopedia.  Haitd-Book  or  Univer- 
sal BioORAPHT.  By  Parke  Godwin,  New  York: 
Geo.  P.  Putnam.    1852. 

This  portly  and  respectable  volume  seems  to  have 
been  compiled  with  labour  and  discrimination  from  former 
biographical  dictibnaries,  and  will  be  most  acceptabi«  to 


the  public.  Mr.  Godwin  ie  &  man  of  talent  and  srcumte 
investigation,  but  from  his  position  as  one  of  the.  Ediu-n 
of  a  most  objectionable  anti-slavery  paper — the  Eveoir^- 
Post — and  his  known  sectional  prejudices,  the  oriirin^l 
portions  of  his  volume  must  (^.received  with  caiinoD. 
He  states  himself  in  the  Preface;-<hat  perhaps  some  namej 
are  given  which  might  have  been  omitted,  and  others 
omitted  which  should  have  been  supplied,  and  we  liiid 
upon  examination  that,  as  fiir  as  American  persona j'.« 
are  concerned,  the  unnecessary  biographies  are  of  Nor- 
them,  while  the  omiKsions  are  almost  altogether  of  South- 
em  celebrities.  Notwithstanding  these  faults,  ihr  ^oth. 
as  we  have  said,  is  a  valuable  one,  and  is  a  most  impor- 
tant addition  to  the  *^  Home  Cyclopedia"  which  Puiuna 
is  engaged  in  publishing. 

It  may  be  obtained  in  Richmond  of  Nash  &.  Woodhouse. 


Thb  Woodbine  :  A  Holiday  Gift  Edited  by  CarolUe 
May.  With  IllustraiiODS.  Philadelphia ;  Lindsav  aL<i 
Blakiston. 

This  showily  attired,  holidaj  book,  lAich  comes  to  ui 
"  with  the  compliments  of  the  season,"  is  made  up  of  an 
agreeable  variety  of  prose  and  verse,  original  and  seJect- 
ed,  evincing  the  good  taste  and  literary  talent  of  Mu«9 
Caroline  May.  It  will  commend  itself  to  purcbaiser*  a?^ 
a  proper  presentation  volume. 

To  be  obtained  at  Morris's  bookstore. 


Drattov  :    A  Story  of  American  Ltfe. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  82  Cliff  Street. 


New 
1851. 


We  have  been  enabled  to  bestow  but  veiy  litfle  um 
upon  this  (outwardly)  handsome  volume,  and  can  only 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  general  cbaracttr 
of  the  work,  abstaining  from  any  opinion  of  iu  litenirv 
value.  Drayton  is  a  young  man  who,  early  bound  ap- 
prentice to  a  shoemaker,  haa  his  aspirations  crushed  wiibm 
his  breast  by  an  inexorable  fatality.  A  haoghty  ari>io- 
crat  by  spuming  him  like  a  dog,  fend  calling  hi^  belo^eil 
Plutarch  a  "  trashy  romance,"  first  arouses  his  enerjv, 
and  he  soon  passes  away  from  the  ignoble  life  nad  tlic 
more  ignoble  employment  which  had  hitherto  chained  !•« 
fiiculties. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  him  through  the  ranouJ 
incideuu  of  his  career,  and  indeed  with  the  limited  in.M-ht 
we  have  been  compelled  to  content  ourselves  wth  inio 
this  his  lite,  would  find  the  task  somewhat  difficult.  >*<. 
however,  feel  the  more  entitled  to  pass  the  work  nnihili- 
hasty  notice,  as,  should  we  proceed  farther,  we  should  be 
compelled  to  encounter  "Mr.  Brown,"  one  of  the  cban-c- 
lers  who  was  the  author  of  those  terrible  Iwes  lo 
Mary."  If  our  readers  are  nervous  we  recoaimeiid  \o 
iheni  the  most  careful  look-out  for  the  above-»neB"»"'^*' 
verses~in  order  that  the  work  may  be  instaoil.v  ^'"^^  • 
and  that  stry  disagreeable,  (or,  as  Charles  Lamb  so" 
sav, "  inconvenient")  vUitaut,  coma  be  slaved  off. 

Finally  after  all  his  vicissitudes,  DravtoD  marr^*  tJu  ^, 
the  lady  of  his  heart,  and  ou  achicviag  for  *"'/*^,^j^^^ 
consummation,  in  many  cases  so  devoutly  to      *«»     ' 
the  author  kindly  "  takes  leave"  of  him  and  »»w  'o''"°  ' 
We  do  the  same  with  only  the  additional  remark  IM  ^^ 
Dravton  presents  himself  to  us,  (to  narrate  foroaro.M^ 
menl  the  narrative  of  his  life,)  in  an  •*outwsiri  acco^^^ 
ment"  as  graceful  and  becoming  as  those  °**^*'      ,^ 
men  tailors,  the  Harpers,  are  ever  accustomed  to  m  i  - 
to  such  mere  novices. 

*'  Drayton"  may  be  found  at  Morris's  Book  &»»«•  ! 
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